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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO    THE    SEVENTH    AND    LAST    EDITION. 


CJ-HERE  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  a  Book,  like  this,  purpofely 
adapted  to  the  uje  of  young  perfons  of  both  /exes,  copious  beyond 
former  examples,  Jingularly  various  in  its  contents,  fclefted from  writers 
wbofe  char  alters  are  eftablifbed  without  controverfy,  abounding  with 
entertainment  and  ufeful  information,  inculcating  the  pur  eft  principles 
ef  morality  and  religion,  and  displaying  excellent  models  offtyle  and  lan- 
guage, muft  effeBually  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the  RISING 
GENERATION  in  knowledge,  tafte,  and  virtue,  ^the  Public  have, 
indeed,  already  felt  and  acknowledged  by  the  leaft  fallible  proof ,  their 
general  reception  of  it,  its  great  utility.  It  has  been  adopted  in  all  the 
moft  re/peSable  places  of  education,  and  has  /own  the  feeds  of  exceU 
knee,  which  may  one  day  arrive  at  maturity >  and  add  to  the  b&ppincfs 
both  of  the  community  and  of  human  nature. 

What  English  book  fimilar  to  this  volume,  calculated  entirely 
for  the  ufe  of  young  ftudents  atfcbools,  and  under  private  tuition,  was 
to  be  found  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  ?  None  certainly.  The 
confluence  was,  that  the  English  part  of  education  (to  many  the 
mcft  important  part)  was  defettrve  even  in  places  moft  celebrated  for 
clafjic  difdpBne ;  and  boys  were  often  enabled  to  read  Latin  perfeSly, 
and  write  it  tolerably,  who,  from  the  difufe,  or  the  want  of  models  for 
praSice,  were  wretchedly  qualified  to  do  either  in  their  native  lan- 
guage* From  this  unhappy  drcumftance,  clafficd  education  was 
brought  intofome  degree  of  difgrace ;  and  prepofterous  it  certainly  was, 
to  ftndy  during  many  of  the  beft  years  of  life,  foreign  and  dead  lan- 
guages, with  the  moft  fcrupuhus  accuracy,  and  at  the  fame  time  en* 
tirefy  to  negleff  that  mother  tongue,  which  is  in  daily  and  hourly  requi- 
Jit  ion;  to  be  well  read  in  Tvlly,  and  a  total  ftranger  to  Addison * 
to  have  Homer  and  Horace  by  heart,  and  to  know  little  more  than 
the  names  <jf  Milton  and  Pope* 

A  Qafficd 


ii  ADVERTISEMENT. 

Claffecal  learning,  thus  defective  in  a  point  Jo  obvious  to  detection, 

incurred  the  imputation  of  pedantry.     It  was  ob/erved  to  affume  great 

pride,  the  important  air  of  Superiority,  without  displaying,  to  the  com- 

mon  obferver,  any  juft  pretenfions  to  it.     It  even  appeared  with  marks 

of  inferiority,  when  brought  into  occafeonal  collifion  with  Well-informed 

under/landings  cultivated  by  Englifh  literature  alone,  but  greatly  pro* 

ficient  in  the  fchool  of  experience.     Per/ens  who  had  never  drunk  at  the 

claffic  fountains,  but  had  been  confined  in  their  education  to  Englifh, 

triumphed  over  thejcholar  \  and  learning  often  hid  her  head  in  confu- 

fion,  when  pointed  at  as  pedantry  by  the  finger  of  a  dunce.  ' 

//  became  highly  expedient  therefore  to  introduce  mere  of  Englifh 
reading  into  our  claffic  a) fchool s  \  that  thfe  who  went  out  into  the  world 
with  their  coffers  richly  ftcred  with  the  golden  medals  of  antiquity, 
might  at  the  fame  time  befurnifejed  with  a  f efficiency  of  current  coin 
from  the  modern  mint,  for  the  commerce  of  common  life :  but  there  was 
no  fchool  book,  copious  and  various'  enough,  calculated  entirety  for 
this  purpofe.     The  Grecian  and  Roman  Hifikry,  the  Spectators,  and 
Plutarch's  Lives,  were  indeed Jometimes  introduced,  and  certainly  with 
great  advantage.      But  fiill,  an  uniformity  of  EngKfh  books  m 
Jchools,  was  a  defederation*     It  was  deferable  that  all  the  ftudents  of 
the  fame  clafs,  provided  with  copies  of  the  fame  book,  containing  the 
proper  variety,  might  be  enabled  to  read  it  together,  and  thus  benefit 
each  other  by  the  emulous  ftudy  of  the  fame  fubjeS  or  comprfiticn,  at 
the  fame  time,  and  under  the  eye  cf  their  common  mafter. 

For  this  important  purpefe,  the  large  collections  entitled 
"  ELEGANT  EXTRACTS,"  both  in  Prcje  and  Verfe,  were 
projected  and  completed  by  the  prefent  Edito)\  Their  reception  is  the 
ftdlefl  teflimony  in  favour  both  cf  the  defign  and  its  execution. 

^tbe  labour  cf  a  Compiler  of  a  book  like  this  is  indeed  bumble  j  but 
bis  beneficial  influence  is  extenfive  -,  and  he  feels  a  pride  andpUafure  in 
the  reflection  that  in  this  inflance  he  has  been  Jerving  bis  country  mojl 
effectually,  without  Sacrificing  either  to  avarice  or  to  vanity.  The  re- 
nown attending  public  Jervices,  is  indeed  feidom  proportioned  to  their 
utility.  Glitter  is  not  always  the  mojl  brilliant  on  the  furface 
of  the  mojl  valuable  fubftance.  The  load/lone  is  plain  and  unattractive 
'  in  its  appearance,  while  the  pr.fle  on  the  finger  of  the  beaujparkles  with 
envied  luftre.  The  fpadj,  the  plough,  the  ffouttle,  have  no  ornament 
bijiowed  on  them,  while  the /word  is  decorated  with  ribbands,  gold, 

and 


ADVERTISEMENT.  Hi 

and  ivory.  Tet  reason,  undazzkd  in  her  decijions,  dares  to  pro- 
nounce, while  fie  holds  tbefcales,  that  the  useful,  though  little  praif- 
ed,  preponderates-,  and  that  tbejbewy  and  unfubftantial  kicks  the  bean} 

of  the  balance,  while  it  at  trails  the  eye  of  inconfiderate  admiratign. 

» 

Things  intrinficaUy  good  and  valuable  have  indeed  the  advantage  of 
Jecwring  permanent  eftecm,  though  they  may  loje  the  eclat  of  temporary 
applaufe.  They  carry  with  them  to  the  clofet  their  own  letters  of 
recommendation.  And  as  this  volume  confidently  claims  the  char  oiler 
ef  good  and  valuable,  it  wants  not  the  pajfport  of  prajfe.  Every  page 
Jpeaks  in  its  own  favour,  in  the  modeft  language  of  merit,  which  has 
no  occafion  to  boafi,  though  it  cannot  renounce  its  right  tojuft  efteem, 
Tbe  mofi  valuable  woods  ufed  in  the  fine  cabinet  work  of  the  artifan,  re- 
quire neither  paint  nor  vamijh,  but  appear  beautiful  in  their  ovm  veins 
and  colours  variegated  by  nature. 

As  it  is  likely  that  the  ftudent  who  reads  this  volume  of  Profe  with 
fUafwre,  may  alfo  pojfefs  a  tafte  for  Poetry,  it  is  right  to  mention  in 
this  place,  that  there  is  publijbed  by  tbe  fame  Proprietors,  a  volume  of 
Yottxj,fimilar  in  fize  and  form  %  and  as  be  may  alfo  wijh  to  improve 
him/elf  in  the  very  ufeful  art  of  Letter- Writing,  that  there  is  alfo 
provided  a  moft  copious  volume  of  Letters  from  tbe  beft  autbprs,  under 
tbe  title  ef  Elegant  Epistles. 

This  whole  Set  of  Extracts,  more  copious,  more  convenient  in  its 
form,  and  valuable  in  its  materials,  than  any  which  have  preceded  it, 
certainly  conduces,  in  a  very  high  degree,  to  that  great  national  objeft, 
tbe  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  to  promote  which  has  been  tbf 
primary  objeft  of  tbe  compiler* 

March  i,  1797. 
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PREFACE   TO  THE  JIRST   EDITION. 


THIS  book  derives  ici  origin  from  a  with  expreffed  by  perfons  who  have  the 
conduit  of  fchools,  that  fuch  a  compilation  might  be  pfebtimed,  as  by  means 
of  a  full  page,  and  a  (mall,  yet  very  legible  type,  might  contain,  in  one  volume,  a 
little  Engliih  library  for  young  people  who  are  in  the  courfe  of  their  education.  A 
common-nzed  volume,  it  was  found,  was  foon  perufed,  and  laid  afide  for  want  of 
novelty ;  but  to  fupply  a  large  fchool  with  a  great  variety,  and  conftant  fucceflion 
of  Engliih  books,  is  too  expenfive  and  inconvenient  to  be  generally  practicable ; 
fuch  a  quantity  of  matter  is  therefore  collected  in  this  volume  as  muft  of  ncceffity 
£11  up  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  furniih  a  great  number  of  new  ideas  before  it  can 
be  read  to  fatiety,  or  entirely  exhausted.  It  may  therefore  very  properly  confti- 
tute,  what  it  was  intended  to  be,  a  Library  for  Learners,  from  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  to  the  age  at  which  they  leave  their  fchool :  at  the  fame  time  it  is  evident* 
upon  infpection,  that  it  abounds  with  fuch  extracts  as  may  be  read  by  them  at  any 
age  with  pleafare  and  improvement.  Though  it  is  chiefly  and  primarily  adapted 
to  fcholars  at  fchool ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that  all  readers  may  find  it  an  agreeable  com- 
panion, and  particularly  proper  to  fill  up  (hort  intervals  of  accidental  lei  fare. 

As  to  the  Authors  from  whom  the  extracts  are  made,  they  are  thofe  whofe 
characters  want  no  recommendation.  -The  Spectators,  Guardians,  and  Tatlers, 
have  been  often  gleaned  for  the  purpofe  of  felections ;  but  to  have  omitted  them, 
in  a  work  like  this,  for  that  reafon,  would  have  been  like  rejecting  the  pureft  coin 
of  the  fulleft  weight,  becaufe  it  is  not  quite  frefli  from  the  mint,  but  has  been  long 
in  circulation.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  though  the  writings  of  Addifon 
and  his  coadjutors  may  no  longer  have  the  grace  of  novelty  in  the  eyes  of  veteran 
readers,  yet  they  will  always  be  new  to  a  rifing  generation. 

The  greater  part  of  this  book,  however,  confifts  of  extracts  from  more  modem 
-books,  and  from  fome  which  have  not  yet  been  ufed  for  the  purpofe  of  felectiona. 
It  is  to  be  prefumed  that  living  authors  will  not  be  difpleafed  that  ufeful  and 
elegant  pafiages  have  been  borrowed  of  them  for  this  book;  fince  if  they  fincerely 
meant,  as  they  profefs,  to  reform  and  improve  the  age,,  they  mull  be  convinced, 
that  to  place  their  mo&falutary  admonitions  and  fentences  In  the  hands  of  young 
perfons,  is  to  contribute  moft  effectually  to  the  accomplilhment  of  their  benevolent 
defign.  The  books  themfelves  at  large  do  not  in  general  fall  into  the  hands  of 
fchool-boys ;  they  are  often  too  voluminous,  too  large,  and  too  expenfive  for 
general  adoption ;  they  are  foon  torn  and  disfigured  by  the  rough  treatment  which 
they  ufually  meet  with  in  a  great  fchool;  and,  indeed,  whatever  be  the  caufe  of  it, 
they  feldom  are,  or  can  be  conveniently  introduced;  and  therefore  Ext  a  acts  axe 
highly  expedient,  or  rather  abfotaetyneccuary. 


ADVERTISE. 
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ADVERTISEMENT    TO   THE    SECOND    EDITION. 

THE  approbation  with  which  the  firft  edition  of  this  book  has  been  re* 
ccived  by  the  Public,  has  operated  as  an  encouragement  to  improve  it. 
It  has  been  judged  proper  to  change  the  form  and  (ize  from  a  duodecimo  to  ab 
08*00 ;  not  only  for  the  (ake  of  giving  it  a  more  agreeable  appearance,  but  alfo 
of  adding  to  the  quantity  and  variety  of  the  contents.  Some  extract*  have  in- 
deed been  omitted,  to  make  room  for  new  matter ;  but  the  additions,  upon  the 
whole,  are  very  confiderable. 

The  utility  of  the  collection  is  obvious.  It  is  calculated  for  claffical  fchools, 
and  for  thole  in  which  Englifh  only  is  taught.  Young  perfbns  cannot  read 
a  book*  containing  fo  much  matter,  without  acquiring  a  great  improvement  in 
the  Eoglith  Language ;  together  with  ideas  on  many  pleating  fobjects  of  Tafte 
and  Literature;  ana,  which  is  of  much  higher  importance,  they  will  imbibe, 
with  an  increafe  of  knowledge,  the  pureft  principles  of  Virtue  and  Religion. 

The  book  may  be  employed  in  various  methods  for  the  ufe  of  learners,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  various  inftructors.  The  pupils  may  not  only  read 
it  in  private,  or  in  the  fchool  at  ftated  times,  but  write  out  paragraphs  in  their 
copy  books;  commit  paflages  to  memory,  and  endeavour  to  recite  them  with 
the  proper  action  and  pronunciation,  for  the  improvement  of  their  powers  of 
utterance.  With  refpect  to  the  Art  of  fpeaking,  an  excellence  in  it  certainly 
depends  more  on  practice,  under  the  fuperintendance  of  a  mailer,  than  on  written 
precepts ;  and  this  book  profefles  to  offer  matttr for  frs&iee,  rather  than  fyftematic 
luftructions,  which  may  be  more  advantageoufly  £iven  in  a  rhetorical  treatife  or 
raw  voce.  To  learn  the  practical  part  of  fpeaking,  or  the  art  of  managing  the 
roice  and  gefture,  bv  written  rules  alone,  is  like  learning  to  play  upon  a  mufi. 
cal  inurnment,  with  the  bare  affiftance  of  a  book  of  directions  without  a 
softer. 

The  books  from  which  thefe  Extracts  are  taken,  are  fit  for  the  young  readers 
libraries,  and  may  be  made  the  companions  of  their  lives ;  while  the  prefent 
compilation  offers  itfelf  only  as  an  humble  companion  at  fchool.  In  the  cha- 
racter of  a  companion,  it  has  a  great  deal  to  fay  to  them;  and  will  probably 
improve  in  the  power  of  affording  pleafure  and  inftruction,  the  more  its  acquaint* 
aace  is  cultivated* 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH  EDITIONS. 

AD  E S I R E  to  render  this  Book  Angularly  ufeful,  and  to deferve  a  continu- 
ance of  that  approbation  with  which  it  has  been  already  received,  has  induced 
the  Editor  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  in  the  prefent,  as  well  as  in  every  preceding 
edition. 

To  the  firft  book  a  great  variety  of  moral  and  religious  extracts  has  been  added, 
with  a  defign  to  furntlh  a  falutary  employment  for  (chools  and  families  on  a  day 
which  affords  peculiar  leifure.  In  the  fubfequent  books  have  been  inferred  Ora- 
tions, Characters,  entertaining  Eflays*  on  men  and  manners,  pleafing  pailages  on 
Natural  Hiftory,  a  collection  of  old  Proverbs,  and  other  pieces,  conducive  to  the 
prime  purpofe  of  uniting  the  ufeful  with  the  agreeable. 

The  volume  thus  improved,  together  with  the  enlarged  edition  of  ELEGANT 
EXTRACTS  IN  VERSE,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  highly  agreeable  to  young  perfons 
in  their  vacant  hours,  as  well  as  ufeful  to  them  in  the  cla&s  of  a  fchool,  and  under 
the  tuition  of  a  preceptor. 

As  the  book  unavoidably  became  large  by  fucceffive  additions,  it  was  judged  pro- 
per to  infert  a  Title  Page  and  ornamental  Defijgn,  nearly  in  the  middle/ that  it  may 
oc  optional  to  the  purchafcr  to  bind  the  Collection  either  in  one,  or  in  two  volumes, 
at  may  beft  correfpond  with  his  own  ideas  of  convenience. 
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PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 


FROM   DR.  BLAIR's  LECTURES. 


t. 

HOW  much  ftrefs  was  laid  upon  Pro- 
nunciation, or  Delivery,  by  the  mod 
eloquent  of  all  orators,  Demoltrunes,  ap- 
pears from  a  noted  faying  of  his,  related 
both  by  Cicero  and  QuincYilian;  when  be- 
ing afeed,  What  was  the  firft  point  in  ora- 
tory ?  he  anfwcred,  Delivery ;  and  being 
afked,  What  was  the  fecond  ?  and  after- 
wards, What  was  the  third  ?  he  flill  an- 
fwered,  Delivery.     There  is  no  wonder, 
that  he  ihould  have  rated  this  (b  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himfetf  in  it,  he  Ihould 
have  employed  thofe  afliduous  and  painful 
labours,  which  all  the  Ancients  take  fo 
much  notice  of;  for,  beyond  doubt,  no- 
thing is  of  more  importance.     Tofuperfi- 
cial  thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice 
and  gefture,  in  public  fpeaking,  may  ap- 
pear to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be 
one  of  the  inferior  arts  of  catching  an  au- 
dience.  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  cafe. 
It  is  intimately  connected  with  what  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  end  of  all  public  fpeak- 
ing, Perfuafion;  and  therefore  deferves 
the  ftudy  of  the  moil  grave  and  ferlous 
fpeakers,  as  much  as  of  thofe,  whofe  only 
aim  it  is  to  pleafe. 

For,  let  it  be  confidered,  whenever  we 
addrefs  ourfelves  to  others  by  words,  our 
intention  certainly  is  to  make  Tome  impref- 
fion  on  thofe  to  whom  we  fpeak ;  it  is  to 
convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emo- 
tions. Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  our 
looks  and  geftures,  interpret  our  ideas  and 
emotions  no  left  than  words  do ;  nay,  the 
im  pre  IE  on  they  make  on  others,  is  fre- 
quently much  ftronger  than  any  that  words 
can  make.    We  often  fee  that  an  expref- 


five  look,  or  a  paffionate  cry,  unaccom- 
panied by  words,  conveys  to  others  more 
forcible  ideas,  and   roufes  within   them 
flronger  paffions,  than  can  be  communicat- 
ed by  the  moft  eloquent  difcourfe.     The 
fignification  of  our  fentiments,  made  by 
tones  and   geftures,  has  this  advantage 
above  that  made  by  words,  that  it  is  the 
language  of  nature.     It  is  that  method  of 
interpreting  our  mind,  which  nature  has 
dictated  to  all,  and  which  iaunderftood  by 
all ;    whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary, 
conventional  fymbols  of  our  ideas ;  and, 
by  confequence,  mull  make  a  more  feeble 
impreifion.   So  true  is  this,  that,  to  render 
words  fully  fignificant,  they  muft,  almoft 
in  every  cafe,  receive  Tome  aid  from  the 
manner  of  Pronunciation  and  Delivery, 
and  he  who,  in  fpeaking,  ihould  employ 
bare  words,  without  enforcing  them   by 
proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us 
with  a  faint  and  indiilincl  im  predion,  often 
with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception 
of  what  he  had  delivered.    Nay,  fo  clofe 
is  the  connection  between  certain  fend- 
ments,  and  the  proper  manner  of  pro- 
nouncing them,  that  he  who  does  not  pro- 
nounce them  after  that  manner,  can  never 
perfuade  us,  that  he  believes,  or  feels,  the 
fentiments  themfelves.     Hit  delivery  may 
be  fuch,  as  to  give  the  lye  to  all  that  he 
aflerts.    When  Marcus  Callidius  accufed 
one  of  an  attempt  to  poifon  him,  but  en- 
forced his  accufation  in  a  languid  manner, 
and  without  any  warmth  or^earneftnefs  of 
delivery,  Cicero,  who  pleaded  fpr  the  ac- 
cufed perfon,  improved  this  into  an  argu- 
ment of  the  ralfity  of  the  charge, "  An 
"  tu,  M,  Callidi  nui  fingeres,  fie  ageres  ?" 
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In  Shakefpear's  Richard  IX  the  Dutchefs 
of  York  thus  impeaches  the  fmcerity  of 
her  hufoand : 

Find*  be  in  earneft  '—Look  upon  his  face. 
It*  eje  da  drop  no  tears  ;  his  prajers  are  jeft ; 
Ha  words  cook  from  his  mouth j  ouis,  from 

our  b'nft; 
He  prays  but  tVnriy,  and  would  be  denied; 
We  pcay  with  hcau  And  foul* 

Bat,  I  believe  it  is  needtefs  to  fay  any 
more,  in  order  to  (hew  the  high  impor- 
tance of  a  good  Delivery.  I  proceed, 
therefore,  to  fach  obferrattons  as  appear 
to  me  moft  uieful  to  be  made  on  this 
had. 

The  great  objects  which  every  public 
fpeaker  will  naturally  have  in  his  eye  in 
i j.raing  his  Delivery,  are,  firft,  to  fpeak 
h  as  to  be  fully  and  easily  under ftood  by 
al  who  hear  him;  and  next,  to  fpeak  wiih 
grace  and  force,  fo  as  to  pleafe  and  to 
mote  his  audience.  Let  us  confide r  what 
is  moft  important  with  refpeel  to  each'  of 
th?fe#. 

In  order  to  be  fully  and  eafily  under- 
ftood,  the  four  chief  requifjtcs  arc,  A  due 
degree  of  loudnefs  of  voice;  L>ifiinclnefs; 
Siownefs;  and,  Propriety  of  Pronuncia- 
tion. 

The  firft  attention  of  every  public  fpeak- 
er,  dcuhtlefs,  moft  be,  to  make  him  felt  be 
heard  by  2II  thofe  to  whom  he  fpeaks.  He 
maft  endeavour  to  fill  with  his  voice  the 
fpace  occupied  by  the  affembiv.  This 
po-A-er  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is 
wholly  a  natural  talent.  It  is  (o  in  a  good 
rceaiurc;  but,  however,  may  receive  con- 
fiderable  affiance  from  art.  Much  de- 
pends for  this  purpofe  on  the  proper  pitch, 
and  management  of  the  voice.  Every  man 
has  three  pitches  in  his  voice;  the  high, 
the  middle,  ami  the  low  one.  The  high, 
is  that  which  he  ufes  in  calling  aloud  to 
fame  one  at  a  diftance.  The  low  is,  when 
hs  approaches  to  a  whifper.  The  middle 
it,  that  which  he  employs  in  common  con- 
verfation,  and  which  he  Jhould  generally 
me  in  public  difcoarfe.  For  it  is  a  great 
raifoke,  to  imagine  that  one  null  take  the 
higbeft  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be 
well  heard  by  a  great  affembly.  This  is 
confounding  two  things  which  are  diffe- 
red, loudnefe,  or  ftreogth  of  found,  with 
the  key,  or  note  on  which  we  fpeak.     A 

•  Oo  this  whole  fubjeA,  Mr.  Sheridan's  Lee 
Mrei  en  Elocution  arc  very  worihy  of  being 
oniwltcJ  j  and  icrcral  hinU  are  here  taken  iiom 
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fpeaker  may  render  his  voice  louder,  with- 
out altering  the  key;  and  we  (hall  always 
be  able  to  give  moft  body,  moft  perfever- 
ing  force  of  found,  to  that  pitch  of  voice, 
to  which  in  converfacion  we  are  accuftom- 
ed.  Whereas,  by  fetting  out  on  our  high 
eft  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow  our* 
felves  lefs  compafs,  and  are  likely  to  ft  rain 
our  voice  before  we  have  doue.  We  fhall 
fatigue  ourfelves,  and  fpeak  with  pain ;  and 
whenever  a  man  fpeaks  with  pain  to  him- 
felf,  he  is  always  heard  with  pain  by  his 
audience.  Give  the  voice  therefore  full 
ftrength  and  fwell  of  found ;  but  always 
pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  fpeaking  key. 
Make  it  a  conftant  rule  never  to  utter  a 
greater  quantity  of  voice,  than  you  can  af- 
ford without  pain  to  yourfelves,  and  with- 
out any  extraordinary  effort.  As  long  as 
you  keep  within  thefe  bound*,  the  other 
organs  of  fpeech  will  be  at  liberty  to  dif- 
charge  their  feveral  offices  with  eafe;  and 
you  will  always  have  your  voice  under  com- 
mand. B  Jt  whenever  you  tranfgrefs  thefe 
bounds,  you  give  up  the  reins,  and  have  no 
longrr  any  management  of  it.  It  is  an 
uferul  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  heard, 
to  fi*  our  eye  on  fome  of  the  moft  diftant 
perfons  in  the  aflembly,  and  to  confider 
ourfelves  as  fpeakiug  to  them.  We  natu- 
rally and  mechanically  utter  our  words 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  ftrength,  as  to  make 
ourfelves  be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  ad- 
drefs  ourfelves,  provided  he  be  within  the 
reach  of  our  voice.  As  this  is  the  cafe  in 
common  conversation,  it  will  hold'alfo  in 
public  fpeaking.  But  remember,  that  in, 
public  as  well  as  in  conversion,  it  is  pof- 
iible  to  offend  by  fpeaking  too  loud.  This 
extreme  hurts  the  ear,  by  making  the 
voice  come  upon  it  in  rumbling  indiftinft 
maftes;  be  fides  its  giving  the  fpeaker  the 
difagreeable  appearance  of  one  who  endea- 
vours to  compel  aflent,  by  mere  vehe- 
mence and  force  of  found. 

In  the  n?xt  place,  to  being  well  heard, 
and  charly  underftood,  diftin&nefs  of  arti- 
culation contributes  more,  than  mere  loud- 
nefs  of  found.    The  quantity  of  found  ne-  • 
ceflary  to  fill  even  a  large  fpace,  is  i  ma  Her 
than   is  commonly  imagined;    and  with 
difti net  articulation,  a  man  of  a  we  ;k  voice 
will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  ftrong- 
eft  voice  can. reach  without  it.     To  this, 
therefore,  every  public  fpeaker  ought  to 
pay  great  attention.     He  muft  give  every 
found  which  he  utters  its  due  proportion, 
and  make  every  fy liable,  aud  even  every 
letter  in  the  word  which  he  pronounces, 
A  4  be 
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be  heard  diftin&Iy ;  without  flurring,  whif- 
pering,  or  fupprefllng  any  of  the  proper 
founds. 

^  In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate 
diftin&ly,  moderation  is  requifite  with  re* 
gard  to  the  fpeed  of  pronouncing.  Preci- 
pitancy of  fpeech  confounds  all  articula- 
tion, and  all  meaning.  I'necd  fcarcely  ob- 
ferve,  that  there  may  be  alfo  an  extreme 
on  the  oppofue  fide.  It  is  obvious,  that  a 
lifelefs,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  al- 
lows the  minds  of  the  hearers  to  be  always 
outrunning  the  fpeaker,  muft  render  every 
difcourfe  infipid  and  fatiguing.  But  the 
extreme  of  fpeaking  too  faft  is  much  more 
common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be 
guarded  againft,  oecaufe,  when  it  has 
grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  more 
difficult  to  be  corrected.  To  pronounce 
with  a  proper  degree  of  (lownefs,  and  with 
full  ana  dear  articulation,  is  the  firft  thing 
to  be  ftudied  by  all  who  begin  to  fpeak  in 
public ;  and  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended to  them.  Such  a  pronunciation 
gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  difcourfe. 
It  is  a  great  affiftance  to  the  voice,  by  the 
paufes  an4  refts  which  it  allows  it  more 
eafily  to  make ;  and  it  enables  the  fpeaker 
to  fwell  all  his  founds,  both  with  more 
force  and  more  muiic.  It  affifts  him  alfo 
in  preferring  a  due  command  of  himfelf ; 
whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner,  is  apt 
to  excite  that  flutter  of  fpirit*,  which  is  the 
greateft  enemy  to  all  right  execution  in  the 
way  of  oratory.  M  Promptum  fit  os,"  fays 
Qgin&ilian,  "  non  pneceps,  moderatum, 
son  lento  m." 

After  thefe  fundamental  attentions  to 
the  pitch  and  management  of  the  voice, 
to  diflinft  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  de- 
gree of  flownefs  of  fpeech,  what  a  public 
fpeaker  moil,  in  the  fourth  place,  ftudy,  is 
Propriety  of  Pronunciation ;  or  the  giving 
to  every  word,  which  he  utters,  that  found, 
which  the  moft  polite  ufage  of  the  language 
appropriates  to  it;  in  opposition  to. broad, 
v  ulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  This, 
is  requifite,  both  for  fpeaking  intelligibly, 
.  and  for  fpeaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Jnftru&ions  concerning  this  article,  can  be 
given  by  the  living  voice  only.  But  there 
is  one  obfervation,  which  it  may  not  be 
improper  here  to  make.  In  the  Engli/h 
language,  every  word  which  confilts  of  more 
fyllables  than  one,  has  one  accented  fyl- 
lable. The  accent  refls  fometimes  on  the 
vowel,  fometimes  on  the  confonant.  Sel- 
don^  or  never,  is  there  more  than  one  ac- 
cented fyllable  in  any  EngliQi  word,  howr 


ever  long ;  and  the  genius  of  the  language 
requires  the  voice  to  mark  that  fyllable  by 
a  ftronger  percofllon,  and  to  pafa  more 
flightly  over  the  reft.  Now,  after  we  have 
learned  the  proper  feats  of  thefe  accents,  it 
is  an  important  rule,  to  give  every  word 
juft  the  fame  accent  in  public  fpeaking,  as 
in  common  difcourfe.  Many  perfons  err  in 
this  refpefL  When  they  fpeak  in  public, 
and  with  folemnity,  they  pronounce  the 
fyllables  in  a  different  manner  from  what 
they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon 
them,  and  protract  them;  they  multiply 
accents  on  the  fame  word ;  from  a  miftaken 
notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to 
their  difcourfe,  and  adds  to  the  pomp  of 
public  declamation.  -  Whereas,  this  is  one 
of  the  greateft  faults  that  can  be  committed 
in  pronunciation ;  it  makes  what  is  called  a 
theatrical  or  mouthing  manner;  and  gives 
an  artificial  affedted  air  to  fpeech,  which 
detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableneft, 
and  its  impreflion. 

I  proceed  to  treat  next  of  thofe  higher 
parts  of  Delivery,  by  fludying  which*  a 
fpeaker  has  fomething  farther  in  view  than 
merely  to  render  himfelf  intelligible,  and 
fecks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he 
utters.  Thefe  may  be  comprifed  under  four 
heads,  Emphafis,  Paufes,  Tones,  and  Gef- 
tures.  Let  me  only  premife  in  general,  to 
what  lam  to  fay  concerning  them,  that  at- 
tention to  thefe  articles  of  Delivery,  is  by 
no  means  to  be  confined,  as  fome  might  be 
apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate  and 
pathetic  parts  of  a  difcourfe ;  there  is,  per* 
haps,  as  great  attention  requifite,  and  as 
much  (kill  difplayed,  in  adapting  emphafes, 
paufes,  tones,  and  geftures,  properly,  to 
calm  and  plain  fpeaking :  and  the  effeft  of 
a  juft  and  graceful  delivery  will,  in  every 
part  of  a  fubjeft,  be  found  of  high  impor- 
tance for  commanding  attention,  and  en- 
forcing what  is  fpoken. 

Firft,  let  us  confider  Emphafis ;  by  this 
is  meant  a  ftronger  and  fuller  found  of 
voice,  by  which  we  diftinguilh  the  accent- 
ed fyllable  of  fome  word,  on  which  we 
defign  to  lay  particular  ftrefs,  and  to  (how 
how  it  affe&s  the  reft  of  the  fentence. 
Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  muft  be  dif- 
tingu ifhed  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as 
well  as  by  a  ftronger  accent.  Qn  the  right 
management  of  the  emphafis,  depends  the 
whole  life  and  fpirit  of  every  difcourfe. 
If  no  emphafis  be  placed  on  any  wprds, 
not  only  is  difcourfe  rendered  heavy  and 
lifelefs,  but  the  meaning  left  often  ambi- 
guous.    If  the  emphajis  oe  placed  wrong, 

we 
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we  pervert  and1  confound  the  meaning  rehearfed  in  private,  with  this  particular 
wholly.  Togive  a  common  inftance  ;  fuch  view,  to  iearch  for  the  proper  emphafes 
a  ample  qnetHon  as  this :  "  Do  you  ride  before  they  were  pronounced  in  public ; 
to  town  to-day?"  is  capable  of  no  fewer  marking  at  the  fame  time,  with  a  pen, 
than  four  different  acceptations,  accord-  the  emphatkal  words'  in  every  ientence, 
ing  as  the  emphafis  is  differently  placed  or  at  lead  the  moft  weighty  and  aife&. 
on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus :  ing  parts  of  the  difcourfe,  and  fixing  them 
Dojwa  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  anfwer  well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention 
may  naturally  be, No;  I  fcudmyfervant  in  ortener  bellowed,  were  this  part  of  pro- 
myftead.  if  thus;  Do  you  rid*  to  town  nunciation  fhidied  with  more  exa&nefs, 
to-day  ?  Anfwer,  No :  I  intend  to  walk,  and  not  left  to  the  moment  of  delivery,  as 
Do  yoa  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  I  ride  is  commonly  done,  public  fpeakers  would 
oat  into  the  fields.  Do  you  ride  to  town  find  their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the 
u-hjt  No ;  but  I  wall  to-morrtw.  In  remarkable  cfie&s  which  it  would  produce 
like  manner,  in  folemn  difcourfe,  the  whole  upon  their  audience.  Let  me  caution,  at 
forte  and  beauty  of  an  expreffion  often  the  fame  time,  againft  one  error,  that  of 
depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  multiplying  emphatical  words  too  much, 
may  prefent  to  the  hearers  quite  different  It  b  only  by  a  prudent  referve  in  the  ufe 
riews  of  the  fame  Sentiment,  by  placing  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any 
the  emphafis  differently,  In  the  follow-  weight.  If  they  recar  too  often;  if  a 
ing  words  of  our  Saviour,  obferve  in  what  fpeaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
different  lights  the  thought  is  placed,  ac-  which  he  (ays  of  high  importance,  by  a 
cording  as  the  words  are  pronounced,  multitude  of  ftrong  emphafes,  we  toon 
"  Jodas,  bctrayeft  thou  the  bon  of  Man  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  thenu  To 
with  a  kifs  ?"  Betraytjl  thou— makes  the  crowd  every  fentence  with  emphatkal 
reproach  turn*  on  the  infamy  of  treachery,  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a 
—Bctrayeft  thvu  makes  it  reft,  upon  Ju-  book  with  italic  characters,  which,  as  to 
da^'s  connexion  with  his  matter.  Betrayeft  the  efFect,  is  juft  the  fame  with  ufing  no 
thou  the  Som  af  Jlfa**— refts  it,  upon  our  fuch  diftin&ioos  at  all. 
Sariour's  personal  chara&er  and  eminence.  Next  to  emphafis,  the  Paufes  in  fpeak- 
Betrayeft  thou  the  Son  of  man  'with  a  ing  demand  attention.  Thefe  arc  of  two 
ly'tt  turns  it  upon  his  proftituting  the  fig-  kinds;  firft,  emphatical  paufes;  and  next, 
nil  of  peace  and  friendship,  to  the  purpofe  fuch  as  mark  the  diftincYions  of  fenfe* 
of  a  mark  of  deftruftion.  An  emphatical  paufe  is  made,  after  fome- 

In  order  to  acquire  the  proper  manage-  thing  has  been  faid  of  peculiar  moment, 
meat  of  the  emphafis,  the  great  rule,  and  in-  and  on  which  we  want  to  fix  the  hearer'j 
deed  the  only  rule  ponlble  to  be  given,  is,  attention.  Sometimes,  before  (hch  a  thing 
that  the  fpeaker  ftudy  to  attain  a  juft  con-  is  laid,  we  ofher  it  in  with  a  paufe  of  this 
cepdon  of  the  force  and  fpirit  of  thofe  nature.  Such  paufes  have  the  fame  effecl 
fcntiments  which  he  is  to  pronounce.  For  as  a  ftrong  emphafis,  and  are  fubje&  to 
to  lay  the  emphafis  with  exa&  propriety,  is  the  fame  rules ;  efpecially  to  the  caution 
a  conftant  exercife  of  good  fenfe  and  at-  juft  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too 
tention.  It  is  far  from  being  an  incon-  frequently.  For,  as  they  excite  uncom- 
fiderahle  attainment.  It  is  one  of  the  mon  attention,  and  of  courfe  raifc  expecla- 
greateft  trials  of  a  true  and  juft  tafte ;  and  tion,  if  the  importance  of  the  matter  be 
moft  arife  from  feeling  delicately  our-  not  fully  anfwerable  to  fuch  expectation, 
felves,  and  from  judging  accurately  of  they  occafion  difappointment  and  difguft. 
what  is  fitted  to  ftrike  the  feelings  of  But  the  moft  frequent  and  the  principal 
others.  There  is  as  a  great  difference  be-  ufe  of  paufes,  is  to  mark  the  divifions  of 
teeen  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  or  any  other  the  fenfe,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  allow 
piece  of  plain  profe,  read  by  one  who  the  fpeaker  to  draw  his  breath;  and  the 
places  the  feveral  emphafes  every  where  proper  and  graceful  adjuftment  of  fuch 
with  tafte  and  judgment,  and  by  one  who  paufes,  is  one  of  the  moft  nice  and  difficult 
aegk&s  or  miftakes  them,  as  there  is  be-  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public  fpea|c- 
tfreen  the  fame  tune  played  by  the  moft  ing,  the  management  of  the  breath  to- 
mafterly  hand,  or  by  the  moft  bungling  quires  a  good  deal  of  care,  fo  as  not  to  be 
performer.  .  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one  another, 

In  all  prepared  dt fcourfes,  it  would  be    which  have  fo  intimate  a  connection,  that 

of  great  ufe,  il  they  were  read  over  or    they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the 
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fame  liremh,  and  without  the  lead  repara- 
tion. Many  a  fcntence  is  miferably  man- 
gled, ar.d  the  force  of  the  emphafis  to- 
tally loft,  by  divillons  being  made  in  the 
-wrong  p'ace.  To  avoid  this,  every  one, 
while  he  is  f peaking,  iliou'd  be  very  careful 
to  p:ovide  a  full  fupply  of  breath  for  what 
he  is  to  utter.  It  is  a  great  miflakc  to 
imagine,  that  the  breath  muft  be  drawn 
only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice 
is  allowed  to  fall.  It  may  eafily  be  ga- 
thered at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when 
the  voice  is  only  fufpended  for  a  moment ; 
and,  by  this  management,  one  may  have 
always  a  fufficient  flock  for  carrying  on 
the  longcft  fentencc,  without  improper  in- 
terruptiuns. 

If  any  one,  in  pub'ic  fpeaking,  (lull 
have  formed  to  himfelf  a  certain  melody 
or  tune,  which  requires  reft  and  paufes  of 
its  own,  diftinft  from  thofe  of  the  fenfe, 
he  has,  undoubtedly,  contracted  one  of  the 
worft  habits  into  which  a  public  fpeaker 
can  fall.  It  is  the  fenfe  which  ftiould  al- 
ways rule  the  paufes  of  the  voice;  for 
wherever  there  is  any  fenfible  fufpenfion 
of  the  voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to 
expect  fomething  correfponding  in  the 
meaning.  Paufes  in  public  difcourfe,  muft 
be  formed  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
utter  ourfclves  in  ordinary,  fenfible  con- 
vention; and  not  upon  the  ftiff,  artificial 
manner  which  we  acquire  from  reading 
bocks  according  to  the  common  punctua- 
tion. The  general  run  of  punctuation  is 
very  arbitrary ;  often  capricious  and  falfe ; 
and  di&ates  an  uniformity  of  tone  in  the 
paufes,  which  is  extremely  difagreeable : 
for  we  arc  toobferve,  that  to  render  paufei 
graceful  and  expreifive,  they  muft  not  only 
be  made  in  the  right  place,  but  alfo  be 
accompanied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice, 
by  which  the  nature  of  thefe  paufes  is  in- 
limatcd ;  much  more  than  by  the  length 
of  t>em,  which  can  nevt-r  be  exactly  mea- 
fured.  Sometimes  it  is  only  a  flight  and 
'  Ample  fufpenfion  of  voice  that  is  proper; 
fometimes  a  degree  of  cadence  in  the  voice 
is  required ;  and  fometimes  that  peculiar 
tone  and  cadence,  which  denotes  the  fen- 
tence  txnithed.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  we  are  to 
regulate  ourfeives,by  attending  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  nature  teaches  us  to  fpeak 
when  engaged  in  real  and  earneft  dif- 
courfe with  others. 

When  we  are  reading  or  reciting  verfe, 
there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty  in  making  the 
paufes  juftly.  The  difficulty  aiifes  from 
iLe  melody  cf  verfe,  which  Relates  to  the 


ear  paufes  or  refts  of  its  •wn;  and  to  ao!- 
juft  and  compound  thefe  properly  with  the 
paufes  of  the  fenfe,  fo  as  neither  to  hurt 
the  ear, nor  offend  the  understanding,  is  fo 
very  nice  a  matter,  that  it  is  no  wonder  we 
fo  fcldommcet  with  good  readers  of  poe- 
try. There  arc  two  kinds  of  paufes  that 
belong  to  the  muric  of  verfe;  one  is,  the 
paufe  at  the  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  other, 
the  csefural  paufe  in  the  middle  of  it. 
With  regard  to  the  paufe  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  which  marks  that  ftrain  or  verfe 
to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this  always 
fenfible,  and  in  fome  meafure  compels  us 
to  obferve  it  in  our  pronunciation.  In 
blank  verfe,  whers  there  is  a  greater  li- 
berty permitted  of  running  the  lines  into 
one  another,  fometimes  without  any  fuf- 
penfion in  the  fenfe,  it  has  been  made  a 
queftion,  Whether,  in  reading  fuch  verfe 
with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  mould  be 
paid  to  the  clofe  of  a  line  ?  On  the  ftage, 
where  the  appearance  of  fpeaking  in  verfe 
fliould  always  be  avoided,  there  can,  I 
think,  be  no  doubt,  that  the  clofe  of  fuch 
lines  as  make  no  paufe  in  the  fenfe,  mould 
not  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  ear. 
But  on  other  occafions,  this  were  impro- 
per :  for  what  is  the  ufe  of  melody,  or  for 
what  end  has  the  poet  compofed  in  verfe, 
if,  in  reading  his  lines,  we  fupprefs  his 
numbers ;  and  degrade  them,  by  our  pro- 
nunciation, into  mere  profe?  We  ought, 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verfe  fo 
as  to  make  every  line  fenfible  to  the  ear. 
At  the  fame  time,  in  doing  fo,  every  ap- 
pearance of  iing-fong  and  tone  muft  be 
carefully  guarded  againft.  The  clofe  of 
the  line,  where  it  makes  no  paufe  in  the 
meaning,  ought  to  be  marked,  not  by  fuch 
a  tone  as  is  ufed  in  fmirtiing  a  fentence, 
but  without  either  letting  the  voice  fall  or 
elevating  it,  it  (hould  be  marked  only  by 
fuch  a  flight  fufpenfion  of  found,  as  may 
diftinguifh  the  paffage  from  one  line  to 
another,  withoot  injuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  mufical  paufe,  is  that 
which  falls  fomewhere  about  the  middle 
of  the  verfe,  and  divides  it  into  two  hemi- 
flichs;  a  paufe,  not  fo  great  as  that  which 
belongs  to  the  clofe  of  the  line,  but  ftill 
fenfible  to  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  which 
is  called  the  cxfural  paufe,  in  the  French 
heroic  verfe,  falls  uniformly  in  the  middle 
of  the  line;  in  the  Eng!i(h,it  may  fall  after 
the  4th,  5th,  6th,  or  7th  fyllabies  in  the 
line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verfe  is  fa 
conftruclcd,  that  this  cxfural  paufe  coin- 
cides with  the  fligtueft  paufe  or  divifion  ia 
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the  ftnfe,  Ac  line  can  be  read  eafily;  as 
ft*  the  two  nrft  ▼erfes  of  Mr.  Pope's  Mcf- 
fiah, 

Ye  nymphs  of  Solyma  1  begin  the  fong ; 

To  beatenly  themes,  fublimer  ftrains  belong  ; 

Bat  if  it  (hall  happen  that  words,  which 
have  foch  a  ftricl  and  intimate  connection, 
as  not  to  bear  even  a  momentary  repara- 
tion, are  divided  from  one  another  by  this 
czfcral  paufe,  we  then  feel  a  fort  of  ftrug-. 
gle  between  the  fenfe  and  the  found, 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  read  fuch  lines 
gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pronun- 
ciation in  fuch  cafes  is,  to  regard  only  the 
p*u(e  which  the  fenfe  forms ;  and  to  read 
the  line  accordingly.  The  neglect  of  the 
czfaral  paufe  may  make  the  line  found 
ibmewhat  ooharmonioufly;  bat  the  effect 
woo  Id  be  much  worfe,  if  the  fenfe  were  fa- 
en  need  to  the  found.  For  inftance,  in  the 
following  line  of  Milton* 

■What  in  me  is  dark, 


Ma  nine}  what  it  low,  raife  and  fupporu 

The  fenfe  clearly  di&ates  the  paufe  after 
'•  illumine/1  at  the  end  of  the  third  {y lia- 
ble, which,  in  reading,  ought  to  be  made 
accordingly;  though,  if  the  melody  only 
were  to  be  regarded,  "  illumine"  mould  be 
connected  with  what  follows,  and  the  paufe 
not  made  till  the  4th  or  6th  fy liable.  So 
in  the  following  line  of  Mr.  Pope's  (Epiftle 
to  Dr.  Arbathnot): 

I  fit,  with  &d  civility  I  read; 

The  ear  plainly  points  out  the  caefural  paafe 
as  falling  after  "  (^  the  4th  fylUble. 
Bat  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  make 
any  paafe  there,  fo  as  to  fcparate  "  fid" 
and  "  civility."  Tne  fenfe  admits  of  no 
other  paufe  than  after  the  fecond  fyllable 
"  fit,"  which  therefore  muft  be  ,ihe  only 
paufe  made  in  the  reading. 

1  proceed  to  treat  next  of  Tones  in  pro- 
nunciation, which  are  diiFerent  both  from 
emphans  and  paufes ;  confifting  in  the  mo- 
dulation of  the  voice,  the  notes- or  varia- 
tions of  lound  which  we  employ  in  public 
fpeaking.  How  much  of  the  propriety,  the 
force  and  grace  of  difcourfe,  mud  depend  on 
thefe.will  appear  from  this  fingle  consider- 
ation; that  to  almoft  every  fentiment  we 
otter,  moreefpecially  to  every  ftrong  emo- 
tion, nature  hath  adapted  fome  peculiar  tone 
of  voice;  infomuch,  that  he  who  mould  tell 
another  that  he  was  very  angry,  or  much 
grieved,  in  a  tone  which  did  not  fuit  fuch 
emotions,  initead  of  being  believed,  would 


be  laughed  at.  Sympathy  if  one  of  the 
mod  powerful  principles  by  which  perfua* 
five  difcourfe  works  its  effcdl.  The  fpeakef 
endeavours  to  transfufe  into  his  hearers  his 
own  fentiments  and  emotions;  which  he  can 
never  be  fuccefsful  in  doing,  unlefs  he  ut- 
ters them  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  convince 
the  hearers  that  he  feels  them  ♦.  The  pro- 
per expreflion  of  tones,  therefore,  deferves 
to  be  attentively  ft u died  by  every  one  who 
wou'd  be  a  fuccefsful  orator* 

The  greateit  and  moft  material  inflec- 
tion which  can  be  given  for  this  purpofe  is, 
to  form  the  tones  of  public  fpeaking  upon 
the  tones  of  fenfible  and  animated  conver- 
fation.  We  may  obfervc  that  every  man, 
when  he  is  much  in  earned  in  common  dif- 
courfe, when  he  is  engaged  in  fpeaking  on 
fome  fubjeft  which  interefls  him  nearly,  his 
an  eloquent  or  perfuafive  tone  and  manner. 
What  is  thj  reafon  of  our  being  often  fo 
frigid  and  unperfuafive  in  public  difcourfe, 
but  our  departing  from  the  natural  tone  of 
fpeaking,  and  delivering  ourfelves  in  an 
affected,  artificial  manner  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  foon  as 
one  mounts  a  pulpit,  or  rifes  in  a  public  af- 
fembly,  he  is  inftantJy  to  lay  afide  the  voice 
with  which  he  expreffes  himfelfin  private; 
to  aflume  a  new,  it  u  died  tone,  and  a  en* 
dence  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural 
manner.  This  has  vitiated  all  delivery;  this 
has  given  rife  to  cant  and  tedious  mono- 
tony, in  the  diiFerent  kinds  of  modern  pub- 
lic fpeaking,  efpecially  in  the  pulpit.  Mm 
departed  from  nature ;  and  fought  to  give 
a  beauty  or  force,  as  they  imagined,  to  their 
difcourfe,  by  fubftituting  certain  ftudk-d 
mufical  tones,  in  the  room  of  the  genuine 
expreflions  of  fentiment,  which  the  voice 
carries   in  natural  difcourfe.     Let  every. 

•  •«  All  that  panes  in  the  mind  of  man  may  be 
"  reduced  to  two  dafles,  which  I  cjII,  Ideas,  and 
««  Emotions.  By  Ueaj,  I  mean  all  though:* 
"  which  rife  and  pals  in  fucceflion  in  the  mind  : 
"  By  E.notions,  all  exertions  of  t>ie  mfnd  in  ar- 
"  ranging,  combining,  and  fcpanring  h%  ideas; 
•«  as  well  as  all  the  zffcSks  produced  on  the  mind 
"  itfelf  by  thofe  idea*,  from  the  more  violent 
"  agitation  of  the  pafliona,  to  the  calmer  fe.  lings 
"  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  intellect  and 
"  the  fancy.  In  (hort,  thought  is  the  object  of 
"  the  one,  internal  feeling  of, the  other.  This 
"  which  ferve*  to  exprefs  the  former,  I  call  the 
««  Language  of  Ideas;  and  the  later,  the  Lan- 
"  guage  of  Emotions.  Words  aro  rhe  figns  of  the 
"  one,  tones  of  rhe  other.  Without  the  uf= 
«  of  thefe  tw  1  forts  of  langung-,  it  is  impoffiLlc 
"  to  communicate  through  tne  ear  all  that  paflca 
"  in  the  mind  of  man.** 

Shekita*  on  the  Art  of  Reading. 
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poblic  fpeaker  guard  againd  this  error. 
Whether  he  fpeak  in  a  private  room,  or  in 
a  great  aflembly,  let  him  remember  that  he 
ftill  fpcaks.  Follow  nature :  confider  how 
lhe  teaches  you  to  utter  any  fentiment  or 
feeling  of  your  heart.  Imagine  a  fubject  of 
debate  darted  in  converfation  among  grave 
and  wife  men,  and  yourfelf  bearing  a  (hare 
in  it.  Think  after  what  manner,  with  what 
tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  on 
fuch  an  occafion  exprefs  you  He  If,  when  you 
were  mod  in  earned,  and  fought  mod  to  be 
lidened  to.  Carry  thefe  witn  you  to  the 
bar,  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  any  public  aflem- 
bly ;  let  thefe  t>e  the  foundation  of  your 
manner  of  pronouncing  there ;  and  you  will 
take  the  fured  method  of  rendering  your 
delivery  both  agreeable  and  perfuadve. 

I  have  faid,  let  thefe  cpnverfation  tones 
be  the  foundation  of  public  pronunciation ; 
for,  on  fome  occadons,  folemn  public  fpeak- 
ing  requires  them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the 
drain  of  common  difcourfe.  in  a  formal, 
ftudied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  dyle, 
and  the  harmony  of  the  fentences,  prompt, 
almod  necedarily,  a  modulation  of  voice 
more  rounded,  and  bordering  more  upon 
nude,  than  converfation  admits.  This  gives 
rife  to  what  is  called,  the  Declaiming 
Manner.  But  though  this  mode  of  pro- 
nunciation runs  considerably  beyond  ordi- 
d'.nary  difcourfe,  yet  dill  it  mud  have,  for  its 
bads,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dig- 
nified converfation.  I  mud  obferve,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  the  condant  indulgence  of 
a  declamatory  manner,  is  not  favourable 
cither  to  good  compofition,  or  good  deli- 
very ;  and  is  in  hazard  of  betraying  public 
fpeakers  into  that  monotony  of  tone  and  ca- 
dence, which  is  fo  generally  complained  of. 
Whereas,  he  who  forms  the  general  run  of 
his  delivery  upon  a  fpeaking  manner,  is  not 
likely  ever  to  become  difagreeable  through 
monotony.  He  v>  ill  have  the  fame  natural 
variety  in  his  tones,  which  a  perlbn  has  in 
converfation.  Indeed,  the  perfection  of 
delivery  requires  both  thefe  different  man- 
ners, that  of  fpeaking  with  livelinefs  and 
ea£,  and  that  of  declaiming  with  datelinefs 
and  dignity,  to  be  pofleded  by  one  man ; 
and  to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as 
the  different  parts  of  his  difcourfe  require 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  This  is  a  per- 
fection which  is  not  attained  by  many; 
thegreated  part  of  public  fpeakers  allowing 
their  delivery  to  be  formed  altogether  ac- 
cidentally, according  as  fome  turn  of  voice 
appears  to  them  mod  beautiful,  or  fome 
artificial  model  has  caught  their  fancy ;  and 


acquiring,  by  this  means,  a  habit  of  pro- 
nunciation, which  they  can  never  vary. 
But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  ne- 
ver to  be  forgotten,  is,  to  copy  the  proper 
tones  for  expreffing  every  fentiment,  from 
thofc  which  nature  dictates  to  us  in  conver- 
sation with  others ;  to  fpeak  always  with 
her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourielves  a 
fantadic  public  manner,  from  an  abfurd 
fancy  of  its  being*  more  beautiful  than  a 
natural  one  *. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  Gedore,  or 
what  is  called  Action  in  public  difcourfe. 
Some  nations  animate  their  words  in  com- 
mon converfation,  with  many  more  motions 
of  the  body  than  others  do*  The  French 
and  the  Italians  are,  in  this  refpect,  much 
more  fprightly  than  we.  But  there  is  no 
nation,  hardly  any  perfon  fo  phlegmatic,  as 
not  to  accompany  their  words  with  fome 
actions  and  gedicolations,  on  all  occaiiona, 
when  they  are  much  in  earned.  It  is 
therefore  unnatural  in  a  public  fpeaker,  it 
is  inconfident  with  that  earneftnefe  and  fe- 
rioufnefs  which  he  ought  to  (hew  in  all  af- 
fairs of  moment,  to  remain  quite  unmoved 
in  his  outward  appearance ;  and  to  let  the 
words  drop  from  his  mouth,  without  any 
expreffion  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  his 
gedure. 

The  fundamental  rule  as  to  propriety  of 
action,  is  undoubtedly  the  fame  with  what 
I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  tone.  Attend  to 
the  looks  ana  gedures,in  which  earnednefs, 
indignation,  compaffion,  or  any  other  emo- 
tion, difcovers  itfelf  to  mod  advantage  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  men ;  and  let 
thefe  be  your  model.  Some  of  thefe  looks 
and  gedures  are  common  to  all  men ;  and 
there  are  alfb  certain  peculiarities  of  man- 
ner which  diltinguiih  every  individual.  A 
public  fpeaker  mud  take  that  manner  which 
is  mod  natural  to  himfelf.  For  it  is  here  juft 
as  in  tones.  It  is  not  the  bufinefs  of  a 
fpeaker  to  form  to  himfelf  a  certain  fet  of 
motions  and  gedures,  which  he  thinks  mod 
becoming  and  agreeable,  and  to  practife 

•  «  Loquere,"  (fays  an  author  of  the  lad  cen- 
tury, who  has  written  a  Tieatife  in  Verfe,  dc 
Geftu  et  Voce  Oratoris) 

_"  Loquere ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 

"  TJt  nemo  |  ac  ten  fa  declamaret  omnia  voce. 

"  Tu  loqucre,  ut  mos  aft  hooiinum  3  Boat  8c  latm 

iUcj 
'<  111c  ululat;  rudh  hie  (fan  fi  tali  a  dignum  eft); 
"  Hon   homincm  vol  ulU  fonat  ratione  Joquen- 


tcm. 


JoAKKts  Lucas,  de  Ccftu  et  Voce, 
Lib.  II.  Paris  1675. 
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thefe  in  public,  withoot  their  having  any 
correspondence  to  the  manner  which  is  na- 
tural to  him  in  private.  His  geftures  and 
motion*  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind  of  ex- 
preffon  which  nature  has  dictated  to  him ; 
and,  ankis  this  be  the  cafe,  it  is  impoffible, 
by  means  of  any  ftudy,  to  avoid  their  ap- 
pearing ASff  and  forced. 

However,  although  natwe  muft  be  the 
ground-work,  I  admit  that  there  is  room 
in  this  matter  for  fome  ftudy  and  art.  For 
many  perfons  are  naturally  ungraceful  in 
the  modons  which  they  make;  and  this  un- 
gracefulnefs  might,  in  part,  at  lead,  be  re- 
formed by  application  and  care.  The 
ftudy  of  action  in  public  fpeaking,  confiits 
chiefly  in  guarding  againft  awkward  and 
disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to 
perform  fuch  as  are  natural  to  the  fpeaker, 
m  the  moft  becoming  manner.  For  this 
end,  it  has  been  adviled  by  writers  on  this 
fubjed,  to  pra&ife  before  a  mirror,  where 
one  may  fee  and  judge  of  his  own  geflures. 
But  I  am  afraid,  perfons  are  not  always  the 
beft  judges  of  the  gracefulnefs  of  their  own 
motions:  and  one  may  declaim  long  e- 
noogh  before  a  mirror,  without  correcting 
any  of  his  faults.  The  judgment  of  a 
friend,  wbofe  good  tafte  they  can  trail,  will 
be  found  of  much  greater  advantage  to  be- 
ginners, than  any  mirror  they  can  ufe. 
With  regard  to  particular  rules  concerning 
action  and  gefticulation,  Quinctilian  has 
delivered  a  great  many,  in  the  laft  chapter 
of  the  1  ith  Book  of  his  Inflitutions ;  and 
all  the  modern  writers  on  this  fubjecl  have 
done  little  elfe  but  translate  them.  I  am 
not  of  opinion,  that  fuch  rules  delivered 
either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can  be  of 
much  use,  unlefs  perfons  faw  them  exempli- 
fied before  their  eyes  •• 

•  The  far  following  hints  only  I  (hall  adven- 
ture to  throw  out,  hoping  they  may  be  of  fer- 
Then  fpeaking  in  public,  one  Jhoold  ftudy  to 
aa  much  dignity  as  poflible  in  the  whole 
of  the  body.  An  trt€t  pofture  it  gene. 
tally  to  be  chosen:  tending  firm,  fo  as  to  have  the 
rotlcft  and  free*  command  of  all  his  motioni }  any 
iBdioatJOQ  which  is  ufed,  mould  he  forward!  to* 
wards  the  hearers,  which  it  a  natural  exprclfion  of 
earswsWfi.  Aa  for  the  countenance,  the  chief 
fait  is,  mat  it  moaJd  correfpond  with  the  nature 
mi  the  discourse,  and  when  no  particular  emotion 
b  czpeenci,  a  fcrious  and  manly  took  it  always  the 
heft.  The  eyes  should  never  be  fixed  close  on  any 
c«**  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  audience. 
la  the  saotsons  made  with  the  hands,  eonfifts  ths 
chief  part  of  gefturc  in  fpeaking.  The  Ancients 
toademned  all  motioof  performed  by  the  left  band 
atoasn  but  I  am  not  feafible  that  theft  are  alwayt 
swsnii^rkasjghitis  natural  far  the  right  hand  to 


I  {hall  only  add  further  on  this  head, 
that  in  order  to  fucceed  well  in  delivery, 
nothing  is  more  neceflary  than  for  a  fpeaker 
to  guard  againft  a  certain  flutter  of  Ipirits, 
which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  thofe  who 
begin  ro  fpeak  in  public.  He  mud  endea- 
vour above  all  things  to  be  recollected,  and 
mailer  of  himfelf.  For  this  end,  he  will 
find  nothing  of  more  ufe  to  him,  than  to 
ftudy  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his 
fubjecl »  to  be  pofleiTed  with  a  fenfe  of  its 
importance  or  ferioufnefs ;  to  be  concerned 
much  more  to  perfuade  than  to  pleafe.  He 
will  generally  pleafe  moft,  when  pleating  is 
not  his  fole  nor  chief  aim.  This  is  the  only 
rational  and  proper  method  of  railing  one's  , 
felf  above  that  timid  and  bafiiful  regard  to 
an  audience,  which  is  fo  ready  to  disconcert 
a  fpeaker,  both  as  t6  what  he  is  to  lay, 
and  as  to  his  manner  of  faying  it. 

I  cannot  conclude,  without  an  earneft 
admonition  to  guard  againft  all  affe&ation* 
which  is  the  certain  ruin  of  good  delivery. 
Let  your  manner,  whatever  it  is,  be  your 
own;  neither  imitated  from  another,  nor 
aflumed  upon  fome  imaginary  model,  which 
is  unnatural  to  you.  Whatever  is  native, 
even  though  accompanied  with  feveral  de- 
feels,  yet  is  likely  to  pleafe;  becaufe  it 
(hows  us  a  man;  becaufe  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  coming  from  the  heart. 
Whereas  a  delivery,  attended  with  feveral 
acquired  graces  and  beauties,  if  it  be  not 
eafy  and  tree,  if  it  betray  the  marks  of  art 
and  affectation,  never  fails  to  difguft.  To  . 
attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly 
graceful  delivery,  is  what  few  can  exped ; 
fo  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to 
concur  in  forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what 
as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a  for- 
cible and  perfuaii  ve  manner,  is  within  the 

be   more  frequently  employed.     Warm  emotions 
demand  the  motion  of  both  hands  corresponding 
together.      Bat  whether  one  geniculates  with  one 
or  with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that 
all  hta  motions  should  be  (nt  and  eafy.     Narrow 
and  ftrattened  movements  are  generally  ungrace* 
ful ;    for  which  reason,  morions  made  with  the 
hands  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoulder* 
rather  than  from  the  elbow.      Perpendicular  move* 
meats  too  with  the  hands,  that  is,  in  the  ftralght 
line  up  and  down,  which  Shakelpeare,  in  Hamlet, 
calls,  «  tawing  the  air  with  the  hand/*  are  feldom 
good.     Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  moft 
graceful.      Too  fudden  and  nimble  motions  should 
be  likewife  avoided.     Earneftnefa  can  be  fully  es> 
preffed  without  them.     Sbakefpear'a  directions  on 
this  head  are  full  of  good  fenfc  j  «  ufe  all  gently,** 
lays  he,  M  and  in  the  very  torrent  and  tempeft  or* 
"  paffion,  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it 
«  imooUaciV' 

power 
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power  of  mod  perfons;  if  they  will  only  un- 
learn falfe  and  corrupt  habits;  if  they  will 
allow  themfelves  to  follow  nature,  and  will 
fpeak  in  public,  as  they  do  in  private,  when 
they  fpeak  in  earned,  and  from  the  heart. 
If  one  has  naturally  any  grofs  defects  in  his 
voice  or  ge (lures,  he  begins  at  the  wrong 
end,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming  them  only 
when  he  is  to  fpeak  in  public :  he  (hould 
begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private 
manner  of  fpeaking;  and  then  carry  to  the 
public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed.  For 
when  a  fpeakcr  is  engaged  in  a  public  dif- 
courfe,  he  fhould  not  be  then  employing  his 
attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking 
of  his  tones  and  his  geilures.  If  he  be  fo 
employed,  ftudy  and  affectation  will  ap- 
pear. He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnclt ; 
wholly  occupied  with  his  fubjefl  and  his 
fentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and  previoufly 
formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  fugged  his 
manner  of  delivery. 


and  fupported  alfo  by  the  exterior,  yet  im- 
portant qualifications,  of  a  graceful  man- 
ner, a  prefence  not  ungainly,  and  a  full  and 
tuneable  voice.  How  little  reafon  to  won- 
der, that  a  perfect  andaccomplifhed  orator 
ihould  be  one  of  the  characters  that  is  mod 
rarely  to  be  found  ! 

Let  us  not  defpair,  however.  Between 
mediocrity  and  perfection  there  is  a  very 
wide  interval.  There  are  many  interme- 
diate fpaces,  which  may  be  filled  up  with 
honour ;  and  the  more  rare  and  difficult 
that  complete  perfection  is,  the  greater  is 
the  honour  of  approaching  to  it,  though  we 
do  not  fully  attain*  it.  The  number  of 
orators  who  ftand  in  the  higheft  clafs  is, 
perhaps,  fmaller  than  the  number  of  poets 
who  are  foreinod  in  poetic  fame ;  but  the 
ftody  of  oratory  has  this  advantage  above 
that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  mud  be 
an  eminently  good  performer,  or  he  is  not 
fupportable ; 


Mcdiocnbus  cflTe  poetis 


II. 


Njh    hoir.ir.es,    aco    Di,   noa    conceflere    co- 
lurane#. 


In  Eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There 
one  may  poilcis  a  moderate  Ration  with 
dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great 
many  different  forms;  plain  and  fimple, 
as  well  as  high  and  pathetic ;  and  a  genius 
that  cannot  reach  the  latter,  may  fhine 


Means  of  improving  in  Eloquence, 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  different 
kinds  of 'public  fpeaking,  of  the  co^port- 
tion,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  difcourfe. 
Before  I  finifh  this  fubject,  it  may  be  of  ufc 
to  fugged  fome  things  concerning  the  pro- 

perelt  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  with  much  reputation  and   ufefulntfs  in 

public  fpeaking,  and  the  moll  necefiary  th-  former. 

tiudies  for  that  purpofe.  Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  mod  to 

To  be  an  eloquent  fpcaker,  in  the  proper  form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling  enquiry.  In  all 

fenfe  of  the  word,  is  far  from  being  either  attainments  whatever,  nature  mud  be  the 

a  common  or  an  eafy  attainment.    Indeed,  prime  agent.     She  mud  be/low  the  origi- 

to  compofe  a  florid  harangue  on  fome  po-  nal  talents.     She  mud  fow  the  feeds ;  but 

pular  topic,  and  to  deliver  it  foas  to  amufe  culture  is  requifite  for  bringing  thofe  feeds 

an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult,  to  perfection.     Nature  mud  always  have 

But  though  fome  praifebedue  to  this,  yet  done(bmewhat;  but  a  great  deal  will  always 

the  idea,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  be  left  to  be  done  by  art.     This  is  certain, 

of  eloquence,  is  much  higher.   It  is  a  great  that  dudy  and  difciplinc  are  more  neceflary 

exertion  of  the  human  powers.     It  is  the  for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius  ux 

art  of  being  perfuafive  and  commanding ;  oratory,  than  they  are  in  poetry.    What  I 

the  art,  not  of  pleafmg  the  fancy  merely,  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of 

but  of  fpeaking  both  to  the  undcrdanding  receiving  affiflance  from  critical  art,  yet  a 

and  to  the  heart:  of  interefting  the  hearers  poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the  force 

in  fuch  a  degree/as  to  feize  and  carry  them  of  genius  alone,  can  rife  higher  than  a  pub- 

along  with  us ;  and  to  leave  them  with  a  He  fpeakcr  can  do,  who  has  never  given  at- 

deep  and  ftrong  impreffion  of  what  they  tendon  to  the  rules  of  dyle,  compofition, 

have  heard.     How  many  talents,  natural  and  delivery.  Homer  formed  himfelf ;  De» 

and  acquired,  muft  concur  for  carrying  this  mofthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the 

to  perfection !  A  ftrong,  lively,  and  warm  help  of  much  labour,  and  of  many  aifilU 

imagination;    quick  femibility  of  heart,  ances  derived  from  the  labour  of  others, 

joined  with  folid  judgment,  good  fenfe,  and  ,  For  Cod  >nd  mailf  and  XcttcrtA  p* .desks, 

pre  fence  of  mind;  all  improved  by  great  j^  p<*t*  e-v«r  ate  of  middling  .fise. 

-  i,d  iu.12  attention  to  Ayleand  composition  ;  .Franc". 
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After  thefe  preliminary  obfervations,  let 
as  proceed  to  the  main  defign  of  this  lec- 
ture; to  treat  of  the  means  to  be  ufed  for 
improvement  in  eloquence. 

In  the  firfl  place,  what  (lands  highcit  in 
the  order  of  means,  is  perfonal  character 
and  difpofition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  clo- 
qaent  or  perfuafire  fpeaker,  nothing   is 
more  ncceuary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man. 
This  was  a  favourite  pofltion  among  the 
ancieat  rhetoricians :  "  Non  poiTe  oratorem 
«•  effe  nifi  virum  bonum."     To  find  any 
fuch  connection  between  virtue  and  one  of 
the  higheft  liberal  arts,  rnuft  give  pleafure  ; 
and  it  can,  I  think,  lie  clearly  (hewn,  that 
this  boot  a  mere  topic  of  declamation,  but 
that  the  connection  here  alledged,  is  un- 
doubtedly founded  in  truth  and  reafon. 

For,  confider,  firft,  Whether  any  thing 
contributes  more  to  perfuafion,  than  the 
opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity, 
diiimereftcdnefs,  candour,  and  other  good 
moral  qualities  of  the  perfon  who  endea- 
\  oars  to  perfuade  ?  Thefe  give  weight  and 
f;rce  to  every  thing  which  he  utters  ;  nay, 
they  add  a  beauty  to  k ;  they  difpofe  us  to 
hfcen  with  attention  and  pleafure;  and  cre- 
ate a  fecret  partiality  in  favour  of  that  fide 
which  he  efpoufes.    Whereas,  if  we  enter- 
tain a   fufpicion  of    craft  and  difinge- 
ruity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  bafe  mind,  in  the 
fp.ik.CTy  his  eloquence  lofes  all  its  real  effect. 
I:  mav  entertain  and  amufe ;  bnt  it  is  view- 


"  agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  follicitior  rei  fa, 
"  miliaris  diligentia,  et  venandi  voluptas 
**  et  dati  Tpectaculis  dies,  multurn  Audi  is 
u  auferunt,  quid  putamus  facturas  cupidi- 
"  tatem,  avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enim 
"  eft  tatn  occupatum,  tarn  multiforme,  tot 
"  ac  tam  variis  afFectibus  concifum,  atque 
"  laccratum,  quam  mala  ac  improba  mens* 
"  Qru's   inter  hacc,   Uteris,  aut  ulli  bona? 
"  arti,  locus i      Non  hercle  magis  quam 
"  frugibus,  in  terra  fentibus  ac  rubis  oc- 
"  cupata  •." 

But,  be  fides  this~confideration,  there  is 
another  of  ftill  higher  importance,  though 
I  am  not  Aire  of  its  being  attended  to  as 
much  as  it  deferves ;  namely,  that  from  the 
fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue,  are 
drawn  thofe  fentiments  which  will  ever  be 
mofl  powerful  in  affecting  the  hearts  of 
others.     Bad  as  the  world  U,  nothing  has 
fo  great  and  univerfal  a  command  over  the 
minds  of  men  as  virtue.     No  kind  of  lan- 
guage is  fo  generally  understood,  and  fo 
powerfully  felt,  as  the  native  language  of 
worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.     He  only, 
therefore,  who  poffeflcs  thefe  full  and  ftrong, 
can  (peak  properly,  and  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, to  the  heart.     On  all  great  fubjects 
and  occafions,  there  is  a  dignity,  there  is 
an  energy  in  noble  fentiments,  which  is 
overcoming  and  irrefiftible.      They  give 
an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one's  difcourfe, 
which  feldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in 


ed  as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of    thofe  who  hear;  and  which,  more  than  any 


fpcech;  and,  viewed  in  this  light,  whom 
on  it  perfuade  ?  We  even  read  a  book 
with  more  pleafure,  when  we  think  favour- 
ably of  its  author ;  but  when  we  have  the 
living  fpeaker  before  our  eyes,  addrefling  us 
personally  on  fome  fubject  of  importance, 
the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character 
mufl  have  a  much  more  powerful  effect. 

fiot,  left  it  fhoald  be  (aid,  that  this  relates 
only  to  the  character  of  virtue,  which  one 
may  maintain,  without  being  at  bottom  a 
truly  worthy  man,  I  mull  obferve  farther, 
that,  befides  the  weight  which  it  adds  to 
character,  real  virtue  operates  alfo  in  other 
»  ays,  to  the  advantage  of  eloquence. 

Firft,  Nothing  is  fo  favourable  as  virtue 
to  the  profecution  of  honourable  ftudies.  It 
prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it 
tmres  to  induttry ;  it  leaves  the  mind  va« 
cant  and  free,  mailer  of  itfelf,  di  fen  cum- 
bered of  thofe  bad  pafGons,  and  difengaged 
from  thofe  mean  purfuits,  which  have  ever 
been  found  the  greateft  enemies  to  true 
proficiency.  Qninctilian  has  touched  this 
confederation  very  properly:   "  Quod   fi 


other  caufe,  beftows  on  eloquence  that 
power,  for  which  it  is  famed,  of  feizing 
and  transporting  an  audience.  Here  art 
and  imitation  will  not  avail.  An  aflumed 
character  conveys  nothing  of  this  powerful 
warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected 
glow  of  feeling,  which  can  tranimit  the 
emotion  to  others.  Hence  the  moft  re- 
nowned orators,  fuch  as  Cicero  and  De- 
mofthenes,  were  no  lefs  diftinguifhed  for 
fome  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  fpirit  and 
zeal  for  their  country,  than  for  eloquence. 

•  u  If  the  management  of  an  eftate,  if  anxious 
"  attention  to   dorncrtic  ceconomy,    a  p^flion   for 
<(  hunting,   or   whole    days  given    up    to    public 
"  places  and  amufements,  confume  lb  much  time 
"  that   is   due   to  ftudy,  how  much  greater  wjft« 
"  muft  be  occasioned  by  licentious  deiires,  avarice, 
"  or  envy  I     Nothing  is  fo  much  hurried  and  agi- 
«»  tated,  fo  contradictory  to  itfelf,  or  fo  violently 
"  torn  and   fluttered  by  conflicling  pa  (lions,  as  a 
"  bad   heart.      Amidft  the   diftradtions   which   it 
"  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the  cultivation 
**  of  letters,  or  the  purfuit  of  any  honourable  art  ? 
"  No  more,  aflurcdly,  than  there  is  for  the  growth 
"  of  corn  in  a  field  that  is  over- run  with  thorns 
"  and  brambles*'* 

Beyond 
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Beyond  doabt,  to  thefe  virtues  their  elo- 
quence owed  much  of  its  effect.;  and  thofe 
orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there  breathes 
moitof  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  fpi- 
rit,  are  thofe  which  have  molt  attracted  the 
admiration  of  ages. 

Nothing,  therefore,  is  more  neceflary  for 
thofe  who  would  excel  in  any  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  oratory,  than  to  cultivate  habits  of 
the  feveral  virtues,  and  to  refine  and  im- 
prove all  their  moral  feelings.  Whenever 
thefe  become  dead,  or  callous,  they  may 
be  aflured,  that  on  every  great  occafion, 
they  will  fpeak  with  lefs  power,  and  lefs 
mccefs.  The  fentiments  and  difpofitions 
particularly  requiJite  for  them  to  cultivate, 
are  the  following;  the  love  of  juftice  and 
order,  and  indignation  at  infolence  and  op- 
preftton ;  the  love  of  honefty  and  truth,  and 
sfteteftation  of  fraud,  meannefs,  and  cor- 
ruption ;  magnanimity  of  fpirit ;  the  love 
of  liberty,  of  their  country  and  the  public  5 
seal  for  all  great  and  noble  defigns,  and 
reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  cha- 
racters. A  cold  and  fceptical  turn  Of  mind 
is  extremely  adverfe  to  eloquence ;  and  no 
lefs  fo,  is  that  cavilling  difpofition  which 
takes  pleafure  in  depreciating  what  is  great, 
and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired* 


Such  a  diipofition  befpeaks  one  not  very 
likely  to  excel  in  any  thing ;  but  leaft  of 
all  in  oratory.  A  true  orator  (hould  be  a 
perfon  of  generous  fentiments,  of  warm 
feelings,  and  of  a  mind  turned  towards  the 
admiration  of  all  thofe-  great  and  high  ob- 
jects which  mankind  are  naturally  formed 
to  admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues, 
he  fhould,  at  the  fame  time,  poflefs  ftrong 
and  tender  fenfibiltty  to  all  the  injuries, 
diftreftes,  and  forrows,  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  a  heart  that  can  eafily  relent  ;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumftances  of 
others,  and  can  make  their  cafe  his  own. 
A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  mo- 
de fty,  mull  alfo  be  ftudied  by  every  public 
fpeaker.  Modefty  is  efiential;  it  is  al- 
ways, and  juftly,  fuppofed  to  be  a  conco- 
mitant of  merit :  and  every  appearance  of 
it.  is  winning  and  prepoflemng.  But  mo- 
defty  ought  not  to  run  into  exceffive  timi- 
dity. Every  public  fpeaker  fhould  be  able 
to  reft  fomewhat  on  hunielf ;  and  to  aJTume 
that  air,  not  of  felf-complacency,  but  of 
firmnefs,  which  befpeaks  a  confcioufnefs  of 
his  being  thoroughly  perfuaded  of  the  truth 
or  juftice,  of  what  he  delivers;  a  circum- 
ftance  of  no  fmall  confequence  for  making 
impreffion  on  thofe  who  hear.    . 
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BOOK    THE    FIRST. 

Moral   and  religious, 


^  u  Tie  Vifick  e/Mirxa,  exhibiting  a  Pic- 
tmre  vf  Hmmam  Life. 

ON  the  fifth  day  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  the  coftom  of  my 
forefathers,  I  always  keep  holy, 
&fter  having  wafhed  myfelf,  and  offered 
up  my  morning  devotions,  I  afcended  the 
high  hills  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to  pafs  the 
re!  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer. 
As  I  ras  here  airing  myfelf  on  the  tops  of 
ti*  mountains,  I  fell  into  a  profound  con- 
templation on  the  vamty  of  human  life ; 
aad  pafing  from  one  thought  to  another, 
Surely,  laid  I,  man  b  bat  a  Jhadow,  and 
life  a  dream.    Whilft  I  was  thus  mufingj  [ 
cat*  gv  eyes  towards  the  fummit  of  a  rock 
that  was  cot  fax  from  me,  where  I  difco- 
▼ered  one  in  the  habit  of  a  fhepherd,  with 
a  little  mafic al  inftniment  in  his  hand.   As 
I  looked  upon  him,  he  applied  it  to  his  lips, 
and  began  to  play  upon  it*  The  found  of  it 
vii  exceeding  tweet,  and  wrought  into  a 
u.-iety  of  tunes  that  were  inexpreffibly  me- 
'  Niious,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
thizg  1  had  ever  heard :  they  put  me  in 
nar.a  of  thofe  heavenly  airs  that  are  played 
d  the  departed  iouls  of  good  men  upon  their 
fcrft  arriva!  in  Paradife,towearouttheim- 
prcffio«5  of  the  laft  agonies,  and  Qualify 
iScra  for  the  pleafurcs  of  that  happy  place. 
Mr  heart  melted  away  in  iecret  raptures* 
1  had  been  often  told,  that  the  rock  be- 
fore me  was  the  haunt  of  a  genius;  and 
that  fereral  had  been  entertained  with  that 
:?auc,  who   had  pafled  by  it,  but  never 
r»ird  that  the  mutician  had  before  made 
t'mfelf  vifible.    When  he  had  raifed  my 
Uuoghts,  by  thofe  traniporting  airs  which 


he  played,  to  tafte  the  pleafures  of  his  con* 
veriation,  as  1  looked  upon  him  like  one 
aftoniihed,  he  beckoned  to  me,  and,  by  the 
waving  of  his  hand,  directed  me  to  ap- 
proach the  place  where  he  far.  I  drew  near 
with  that  reverence  which  is  due  to  a  fupe- 
rior  nature ;  and  as  my  heart  was  entirely 
fubdued  by  the  captivating  drains  I  had 
heard,  I  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  w  »pt. 
The  genius  fmiled  upon  me  with  a  look  of 
companion  and  affability  that  familiarized 
him  to  my  imagination,  and  at  once  dis- 
pelled all  the  fears  and  apprehensions  with 
which  I  approached  him.  He  lifted  me 
from  the  ground,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand,  Mirza,  faid  he,  1  hare  heard  thee  irt 
thy  foliloquies;  follow  me. 

He  then  led  me  to  the  highefl  pinnacle 
of  the  rock,  and  placing  me  on  the  top  of 
it,  Caft  thy  eyes  eaftward,  faiJ  he,  and  tell 
we  what  thou  fecft.  I  fee,  faid  I,  a  huge 
valley,  and  a  prodigious  tide  of  water  roU 
ling  through  it.  The  valley  that  thou  fecft, 
(aid  he,  is  the  vale  of  tnifery ;  and  the  tide 
of  water  that  thou  feeftjs  part  of  the  great 
tide  of  eternity.  What  is  the  reafon,  faid 
I,  that  the  tide  I  fee  rifes  on:  of  a  thick 
mift  at  one  end,  and  again  lofts  itfelf  in  a 
thick  mitt  at  the  other?  What  thou  feed, 
faid  he,  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which  i* 
called  Time,  menfuredout  by  the  fun,  and 
reaching  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  its  confummation.  Examine  now,  faid 
he,  this  fea,  that  is  bounded  with  darknefe 
at  both  ends,  and  tell  me  what  thou  di (co- 
ve re  ft  in  it.  I  fee  a  bridge,  (aid  1,  ihnd- 
ing  in  the  midft  of  the  tide.  The  bridge 
thou  feeft,  faid  he,  is  human  lif  • ;  confide r 
it  attentively.  Upon  a  more  kifurely  far- 
B  rev 
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Vey  of  it,  I  found  that  it  confifted  of  three- 
fcore  and  ten  entire  arches,  with  fcveral 
broken  arches,  which,  added  to  thofe  that 
were  entire,  made  up  the  cumber  about  an 
hundred.     As  I  was  counting  the  arches, 
the  genius  told  me  that  this  bridge  confid- 
ed at  fir  ft  of  a  thoufand  arches;  out  that  a 
great  flood  fwept  away  the  reft,  and  left  the 
bridge  in  the  ruinous  condition  1  now  be- 
held it :  but  tell  me  further,  faid  he,  what 
thou  difcovereft  on  it.    I  fee  multitudes  of 
people  pafling  over  it,  faid  I,  and  m  black 
cloud  hanging  on  eadh  end  of  it.     As  I 
looked  more  attentively,  I  faw  fcveral  of 
the  paflengeis  dropping  through  the  bridge 
into  the  great  tide  that  flowed  underneath 
it ;  and  upon  fun  her  examination,  per- 
ceived there  were  innumerable  trap-doors 
thu  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge,  which 
the  paflengers  no  fconer  trod  upon*  but 
they  tell  through  them  into  the  tide,  and 
immediately  difappeared.     Thefe  hidden 
pit- fulls  were  fet  very  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  fo  that  throngs  of 
people     no    fooner  broke    through  the 
cloud,  but  many  of  them  fell  into  them. 
They  grew  thinner  towards  the  middle, 
but  multiplied  and  lay    clofer  together 
towa'ds  the  end  of  the  arches  that  were 
entire. 

There  were  indeed  fome  perfons,  but 
their  number  was  very  fmall,  that  conti- 
nued a  kind  of  hobbling  march  on  the 
broken  arches,  but  fell  through  one  after 
another,  being  quite  tired  and  fpent  with 
fo  long  a  walk. 

I  palled  fome  time  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  this  wonderful  ftructure,  and  the 
great  variety  of  objects  which  it  prefented. 
My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly, to  fee  feveral  dropping  unexpectedly 
in  the  mid  ft  of  mirth  and  jollity,  and  catch- 
ing at  every  thing  that  flood  by  them,  to 
fave  themfclves.    Some  were  looking  up 
towards  the  heavens  in  a  thoughtful  pof- 
ture,  and,  in  the  midft  of  a  (peculation, 
(tumbled  and  fell  out  of  fight.    Multitudes 
vere  very  bufv  in  the  purfuit  of  bubbles, 
that  glittered  in  their  eyes,  and  danced  be- 
fore them ;  but  often,  when  they  thought 
themfelves  within  the  reach  of  them,  their 
'    footing  filled,  and  down  they  funk.     In 
this  confuibn  of  objects,  I  obferved  fome 
with  Jc'mitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  who  ran  to  and  fro  upon  the 
bridge,  thralling  feveral  perfons  on  trap- 
doors which  did  not  feem  to  lie  in  their 
way,  and  which  they  might  have  efcaped 
had  they  not  been  thus  forced  upon  them. 


The  genius  feeing  me  indulge  myfeff 
in   this  melancholy  profpect,  told  me  I 
had  dwelt  long  enough  upon  it:  Take 
thine  eyes  off  the  bridge,  faid  he,  and  tell 
me  if  thou  feed  any  thing  thou  doft  not 
comprehend.    Upon  looking  up,  What 
mean,  faid  I*  thofe  great  flight*  of  birds 
that  are  perpetually  hovering  about  the 
bridge,  and  fettling  upon  it  from  time  to 
time  ?  I  fee  vultures,  harpies,  ravens,  cor- 
morants, and,  among  many  other  feathered 
creatures,  feveral  little  winged  boys,  that 
perch  in  great  numbers  upon  the  middle 
arches.    Thefe,  faid  the  genius,  are  envy, 
avarice,  fuperftition,  defpair,  love,  with 
the  like  cares  and  paffions  that  infeft  hu- 
man life. 

I  here  fetched  a  deep  figh :  Alas,  faid  I, 
man  was  made  in  vain !  how  is  he  given 
away  to  mifery  and  mortality  !  tortured  in 
life,   and  (wallowed  up  in  death !    The 
genius  being  moved  with  companion  to- 
wards me,  bid  me  quit  fo  uncomfortable  a 
profpect.    Look  no  more,  faid  he,  on  man 
in  the  firft  ftageof  his  exigence,  in  his  fet- 
ting  out  for  eternity ;  but  caft  thine  eye 
on  that  thick  mift  into  which  the  tide  bears 
the  feveral  generations  of  mortals  that  fall 
into  it.     I  directed  my  fight  as  I  was  or- 
dered,  and  (whether  or  no  the  good  genius 
(lengthened  it  with  any  fupernatural  force, 
or  dilGpated  part  of  the  mift  that  was  be- 
fore too  thick  for  the  eye  to  penetrate)  I 
faw  the  valley  opening  at  the  farther  end, 
and  fprcading  forth  into  an  immenfe  ocean, 
that  had  a;  huge  rock  of  adamant  running 
through  the  midft  of  it,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  equal  parts.     The  clouds   it  ill 
reftcd  on  one  half  of  it,  infomuch  that  1 
could  difcover  nothing  in  it :  but  the  other 
appeared  to  me  a  vaft  ocean,  planted  with 
innumerable   iflands,   that   were  covered 
with  fruits  and  flowers,  and  interwoven 
wkh  a  tfioufand  little  mining  feas  that 
ran  among  them.  I  could  fee  perfons  drti- 
fed  in  glorious  habits,  with  garland b  upon 
their  heads,  paffing  among  the  trees,  lyirg 
down  by  the  fides  of  fountains,  or  %etlm£ 
on  beds  of  flowers;  and  could  hear  a  con- 
fufed  harmony  of  fingin*  birds,  falling 
waters,  human  voices,  and  moJscal  ir»ftra- 
ments.    Gladnefs  grew  in  me  at  the  dif- 
covery  of  fo  delightful  a  fcene.     Iwiihei 
for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  th*t  I  might  fly 
away  to  thofe  happy  feats;  hot  the  ge- 
nius told  me  there  was  no  paflage  to  them . 
except  through  the  gates  of  death  thai 
1  faw  opening  every  moment  upon  thd 
bridge.    The    iflands,  faid  he,    that  \U 
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lb  frefh  and  green  before  thee,  and  with 
which  the  whole  face  of  the  ocean  appears 
{potted  as  fir  as  thou  canft  fee,  are  more 
in  number  than  the  lands  on  the  fea-fhore ; 
there  are  myriads  of  iflands  behind  thofe 
whkh  thou  here  difcovereft,  reaching  fur- 
ther  dun  thioe  eye,  or  even  thine  imagi- 
nation, can  extend  itfelf.     Thefe  are  the 
ftttnoons  of  good  men  after  death,  who, 
according  to  the  degree  and  kinds  of  vir- 
taein  which  they  excelled,  are  diftributed 
among  thefe  feverai  iflands,  which  abound 
with  pleafdres  of  different  kinds  and  de- 
grees, finable  to  the  relUhes  and  perfec- 
tions of  thoje'  who  are  fettled  in  them ; 
tfcry  aland  is  a  paradife  accommodated  to 
its  refpe&ive  inhabitants.     Are  not  thefe, 
O  Mirza,  habitations  worth  contending 
for?  Does  fife  appear  miferable,  that  gives 
thee  opportunities  of  earning  fuch  a  re- 
ward ?  Is  death  to  be  feared,  that  will 
convey  thee  to  fo  happy  an  exiftence  f 
Think  not  man  was  made  in  vain,  who 
has  fuck  an  eternity  referved  for  him.— I 
tUtd  with  inexpreffible  pleafure  on  thefe 
hippy  iflands.   At  length,  faid  I,  Shew  me 
w>w»  I  beseech  thee,  the  fecrets  that  lie 
■id  ander  thofe  dark  clouds,  which  cover 
the  ocean  on  the  other  fide  of  the  rock  of 
adamant.    The  genius  making  me  no  an* 
fwcr,  I  tamed  about  to  addrefs  myfeif  to 
hm  a  fecond  time,  bat  I  found  that  he  had 
Wt  me:  I  then  tamed  again  to  the  vifion 
which  I  had  been  fo  long  contemplating ; 
bat  inftead  of  the  rolling  tide,  the  arched 
bridge,  and  the  happy  iflands,  I  faw  no- 
thing bat  the  long  hollow  valley  of  Bagdat, 
with  oxen,  iheep,  and  camels,  grazing  upon 
tae  sides  of  it.  Spedmtor. 

i  2.  Tie  Voyage  9/Li/e ;  an  Allegory. 

9  Life,'  fays  Seneca,  «  is  a  voyage,  in 
««  Progrefs  of  which  we  are  perpetually 
changing  our  Scenes:  we  firft  leave  child- 
hood behind  us,  then  youth,  then  the  y cam 
*  ripened  manhood,  then  the  better  or 
•ore  pleafing  part  of  old  age/— The  pe- 
Jtt&lof  this  paflage  having  excited  in  me  a 
pun  of  refle&kms  on  the  Gate  of  man,  the 
^ffintflttaoation  of  his  wifhes,  the  gra- 
CoaJ change  of  his  difpofition  to  all  external 
*iech,and  xbe  thoughtlefsnefs  with  which 
he  floats  along  the  ftream  of  time,  I<funk 
am  a  flamber  amid  ft  my  mediations,  and, 
<*  » todden,  found  my  ears  filled  with  the 
«wnlt  of  labour,  the  (hoots  of  alacrity,  the 
™*ks  of  alarm,  the  whiffle  of  winds,  and 
the  daih  of  waters. 

My  aftoniflimmt  for  a  time  renreflfcd 


my  curiofity ;  but  loon  recovering  myfeif 
fo  far  as  to  enquire  whither  we  were  going, 
and  what  was  the  caufe  of  fuch  clamour 
and  confufion;  I  was  told  that  they  were 
launching  out  into  the  ocean  of  Life ;  that 
we  had  already  pafled  the  (heights  of  In- 
fancy, in  which  multitudes  had  periihed, 
fome  by  the  weak  ne is  and  fragility  of  their 
veffels,  and  more  by  the  folly,  perverfenefs, 
or  negligence  of  thofe  who  undertook  to 
fleer  them ;  and  that  we  were  now  on  the 
main  fea,  abandoned  to  the  winds  and  bil- 
lows, without  any  other  means  of  fecurity 
than  the  care  of  the  pilot,  whom  it  was  al- 
ways in  our  power  to  chu(^,  among  great 
numbers  that  offered  their  direction  and 
affiftance. 

I  then  looked  round  with  anxious  eager- 
nefs;  and,  firft  turning  my  eyes  behind 
me,  faw  a  ftream  flowing  through  flowery 
iflands,  which  every  one  that  failed  along 
teemed  to  behold  with  pleafure;  but  no 
fooner  touched,  than  the  current,  which, 
though  not  noify  or  turbulent,  was  yet  ir- 
refiftible,  bore  him  away.  Beyond  thefe 
iflands,  all  was  darknefs ;  nor  could  any  of 
the  paflengers  defcribe  die  (hore  at  which 
he  firfi  embarked. 

Before  me,  and  on  either  fide  was  an 
expanfe  of  waters  violently  agitated,  and 
covered  with  fo  thick  a  mift,  that  the  moft 
perfptcacious  eyes  could  fee  but  a  little  way. 
It  appeared  to  be  full  of  rocks  and  whirl- 
pools, for  many  funk  unexpectedly  while 
they  were  courting  the  gale  with  full  fails, 
and  infulting  thofe  whom  they  had  left  be- 
hind. So  numerous,  indeed,  were  the  dan- 
gers, and  fo  thick  the  darknefs,  that  no 
caution  could  confer  fecurity.  Yet  there 
were  many,  who,  by  falfe  intelligence,  be- 
trayed their  followers  into  whirlpools,  or 
by  violence  puflied  thofe  whom  they  found 
in  their  way  againft  the  rocks. 

The  current  was  invariable  and  infur- 
mountable ;  but  though  it  was  impoflible  to 
fail  againft  it,  or  to  return  to  the  place  that 
was  once  pafled,  yet  it  was  not  fo  violent 
as  to  allow  no  opportunities  for  dexterity 
or  courage,  fince,  though  none  could  re- 
treat back  from  danger,  vet  they  might 
often  avoid  it  by  oblique  direction. 

It  was,  however,  not  very  common  to 
fleer  with  much  care  or  prudence ;  for,  by 
fome  univerfal  infatuation,  every  man  ap- 
peared to  think  himfelf  fafe,  though  he  law 
his  contorts  every  moment  finking  round 
him ;  and  no  fooner  had  the  waves  clofed 
over  them,  than  their  fate  and  their  mif- 
condug  were  forgotten ;  the.  voyage  was 
B  *  parfued, 
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jHirfued  with  the  fame  jocund  confidence ; 
every  man  congratulated  himfelf  upon  the 
foundnefs  of  his  vefiel,  and  believed  him- 
felf able  to  Item  the  whirlpool  in  which  his 
friend  was  fwallowed,  or  glide  over  the 
rocks  on  which  he  was  darned :  nor  was  it 
often  obferved  that  the  fight  of  a  wreck' 
made  any  man  change  his  conrfe ;  if  he 
turned  a  fide  for  a  moment,  he  foon  forgot 
the  rudder,  and  left  himfelf  again  to  the 
difpofal  of  chance. 

This  negligence  did  not  proceed  from 
indifference,  or  from  wearinefs  of  their  pre- 
fent  condition ;  for  not  one  of  thofe  who 
thus  rulhed  upon  deltrudkm  failed,  when 
he  was  finking,  to  call  loudly  upon  his  af- 
fociates  for  thai  help  which  could  not  now 
be  given  him  :  and  many  fpent  their  laft 
moments  in  cautioning  others  againfi  the 
folly  by  which  they  were  intercepted  in  the 
mid  ft  of  their  courfe.  Their  benevolence 
was  fometimes  praifed,  but  their  admoni- 
tions were  unregarded. 

The  vefTels  in  which  we  had  embarked, 
fceing  confefiedly  unequal  to  the  turbulence 
of  the  ftrearo  of  life,  were  vifibly  impaired 
in  the  courfe  of  the  voyage,  fo  that  every 
paflenger  was  certain,  that  how  long  w- 
ever  he  might,  by  favourable  accidents,  or 
by  incefiant  vigilance,  be  preferved,  he 
mud  fink  at  laft. 

This  necefiity  of  perrfhing  might  have 
been  expected  to  fadden  the  gay,  and  in- 
timidate the  daring,  at  leaft  to  keep  the 
melancholy  and  timorous  in  perpetual  tor- 
ments, and  hindei  them  from  any  enjoy- 
ment of  the  varieties  and  gratifications 


redoubled  her  affurances  of  fafety ;  aftdf 
none  were  more  bufy  in  making  provifions 
for  a  long  voyage,  than  they  whom  all 
but  themfelves  faw  likely  to  perifh  foon  by 
irreparable  decay. 

In  the  midft  of  the  current  of  Life,  was 
the  gulph  of  Intemperance,  a  dreadful 
whirlpool,    interfperled    with    rocks,  of 
which  the  pointed  crags  were  concealed 
under  water,  and  the  tops  covered  with 
herbage,  on  which  Eafe   fpread*  couches 
of  repofe ;  and  with  (hades,  where  Plea- 
fure  warbled  the  fong  of  invitation.  With- 
in fight  of  thefe  rocks,  all  who  failed  on 
the  ocean  of  Life  muft  necefiarily  pafs. 
Reafon  indeed  was  always  at  hand  to  fteer 
the  paiTengers  throngh  a  narrow  outlet,  by 
which  they  might  efcape ;  but  tcry  few 
could,  by  her  entreaties  or  remembrances, 
be  induced  to  put  the  rudder  into  her  hand, 
Without  ftipulating  thatfhe  mould  approach 
fo  near  unto  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  that 
they  might  folace  themfelves  with  a  (hort 
enjoyment  of  that  delicious  region,  alter 
which  they  always  determined  to  puriue 
their  courfe  without  any  other  deviation. 

Reafon  was  too  often  prevailed  upon  io 
far  by  thefe  promifes,  as  to  venture  her 
charge  within  the  eddy  of  the  gulph  of  In- 
temperance, where,  indeed,  the  circumvo- 
lution was  weak,  but  yet  interrupted  the 
courfe  of  the  veffel,  and  drew  it,  by  infen- 
fible  rotations,  towards  the  centre.  She 
then  repented  her  temerity,  and  with  att 
her  force  endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but  the 
draught  of  the  gulph  was  generally  too 
ftrong  to  be  overcome;  and  the  paflenger, 


which  nature  offered  them  as  the  folace  of    having  danced  in  circles  with  a  pleating 
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their  labours ;  yet  in  effect  none  feemed 
lefs  to  expeft  deflruclion  than  thofe  to 
whom  it  was  moft  dreadful ;  they  all  had 
the  art  of  concealing  their  danger  from 
themfelves;  and  thole  who  knew  their  in- 
ability to  beat  the  fight  of  the  terrors  that 
embarraftcd  their  way,  took  care  never  to 
look  forward,  but  found  fome  amufercent 
of  the  prefent  moment,  and  generally  en- 
tertained  themfelves  by  playing  with  Hope, 
who  was  the  conitant  anociate  of  the  voy- 
age of  Life. 

Yet  all  that  Hope  ventured  to  promife, 
even  to  thofe  whom  (he  favoured  molt, 
was,  not  that  they  mould  efcape,  but  that 
they  mould  fink  laft;  and  with  this  pro- 
mife every  one  was  fatisfied,  though  he 
toughed  at  the  reft  for  feeming  to  believe 
it.  Hope,  indeed,  apparently  mocked  the 
credulity  of  her  companions ;  for,  in  pro- 
portion as  their  vefleh  grew  leaky,  (he 
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and  giddy  velocity,  was  at  lad  overwhelm 
ed  and  loll.    Thofe  few  whom  Reafon  wa* 
able  to  extricate,  generally     fuftered  fo 
many  mocks  upon  the  points  which  iho: 
out  from  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  that  th:v 
were  unable  to  continue  their  courfe  wi:n 
the  fame  ftrength  and  facility  as  befire, 
bat  floated  along  timoroufly  and   fcel»>. 
endangered  by  every  breeze,  and  Ihatu  v?i 
by  every  ruffle  of  the  water,  till  they  hr. 
by  flow  degrees,  after  long  flroggles,  ar  ^i 
innumerable  expedients, always  repining  jtj 
their  own  folly,  and  warning  others  ?gau\\ 
the  firft  approach  of  the  gulph  of  lutein 
perance. 

There  were  artifts  who  profefTed  to  re 
pair  the  breaches  and  ftop  the  leaks  of  t;<  { 
vefTels  which  had  been  (battered  on  t  I 
rocks  of  Pleafure.  Many  appeared  i\ 
have  great  confidence  in  their  (kill,  arj 
fome,  indeed,  were  preferved  by  it  f:\ni 
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finking,  who  had  received  only  a  Jingle 
blow;  but  I  remarked,  that  few  ve&ls 
lafted  long  which  had  been  much  repaired) 

nor  was  k  found  that  die  artifts  themfelves 
condoned  afloat  longer  than  thofe  who  had 

leafl  of  their  afiiftance,  t 

The  only  advantage  which,  in  the  voyage 
of  Life,  the  cautions  had  above  the  neg- 
ligent, was,  that  they  fnnk  later,  and  more 
faddenly ;  for  they  parted  forward  till  they 
lad  fometinies  feeo  all  thofe  in  whofc  com- 
pany they  had  iflued  from  the  (freights  of 
Infancy,  pcrifh  in  the  way,  and  at  laic 
were  orerfet  by  a  crofs  breeze,  without 
the  toil  of  refinance,  or  the  anguifti  of  ex- 
pectation.   But  fuch  as  had  often  fallen 
a^ainJt  the  rocks  of  Pleafure,  commonly 
fabfidcd  by  fenfible  degrees,  contended  long 
with  the  encroaching  waters,  and  haraflTed 
themfelves  by  labours  that  fcarce  Hope 
herfeif  could  flatter  with  fuccefs. 

As  I  was  looking  upon  the  various  fate 
of  the  multitude  about  me,  I  was  fuddenly 
alarmed  with  an  admonition  from  fome 
unknown  power,  '  Gaze  not  idly  upon 
others  when  thou  thyfelf  art  finking. 
Whence  is  this  thoughtlcfs  tranquillity, 
when  thou  and  they  are  equally  endan- 
gered?' I  looked,  and  feeing  the  gulph 
of  Intemperance  before  me,  flatted  and 
awaked,  Rambler. 

\  3.  The  Journey  of  a  Day,  a  Picture  of 
Human  Life  ;  fie  Story  of  Obi  dab* 

Obidah,  the  fon  of  Abenfina,  left  the 
caravanfera  early  in  the  morning,  andpur- 
foed  his  journey  through  the  plains  of  In- 
doilan.  He  was  freih  and  vigorous  with 
re:l ;  he  was  animated  with  hope  ;  he  was 
iscited  by  defire ;  he  walked  fwiftly  for- 
ward  over  the  valjies,  and  (aw  the  hills 
gradually  rifing  before  him.  As  he  patted 
along,  his  ears  were  delighted  with  the 
ffloraing  fong  of  the  bird  of  paradife,  ho 
was  fanned  by  the  lad  flutters  of  the  fink- 
ing breeze,  and  fprinkled  with  dew  by 
groves  of  fpices;  he  fometimes  contem- 
plated the  towering  height  of  the  oak,  mo- 
narch of  the  hills ;  and  fometimes  caught 
the  gentle  fragrance  of  the  primrofe,  eldeft 
daughter  of  the  fpring :  all  his  fenfes  were 
gratified,  and  all  care  was  banifhed  from 
the  heart. 

Thus  he  went  on  till  the  fan  approached 
his  meridian,  and  the  increaiing  heat  prey- 
ed upon  his  flrength;  be  then  looked 
round  about  him  for  fome  more  commo- 
dious path.  He  few,  on  his  right  hand, 
a  grove  that  itemed  to  wave  its  ihades  as 


a  fign  of  invitation;  he  entered  it,  and 
found  the  coolnefs  and  verdure  irrefiftibly 
pleafant.  He  did  not,  however,  forget 
whither  he  was  travelling,  but  found  a 
narrow  way  bordered  with  flowers,  which  ■ 
appeared  to  have  the  fame  direction  with 
the  main  road,  and  was  pleafed  that,  by 
this  happy  experiment,  he  had  found  means 
to  Unite  pleafure  with  bufinefs,  and  to  gain 
the  rewards  of  diligence,  without  fuffering 
its  fatigues.  He,  therefore,  dill  continued 
to  walk  for  a  time,  without  the  leaft  re- 
miifion  of  his  ardour,  except  that  he  was 
fometimes  tempted  to  Hop  by  the  mufic  of 
the  birds,  whom  the  heat  had  aflembled  in 
the  (hade,  and  fometimes  amufed  himfelf 
with  plucking  the  flowers  that  covered  the 
banks  on  either  fide,  or  the  fruits  that 
hung  upon  the  branches.  At  laft  the  green 
path  began  to  decline  from  its  firft  ten- 
dency, and  to  wind  among  hills  and  thick- 
ets, cooled  with  fountains,  and  murmur- 
ing with  water- falls.  Here  Obidah  paufed 
for  a  time,  and  began  to  confider  whether 
it  were  longer  fafe  to  forfake  the  known 
and  common  track ;  but  remembering  that 
the  heat  was  now  in  its  greateft  violence, 
and  that  the  plain  was  dully  and  uneven,  he 
refolved  to  purfue  the  new  path,  which  he 
fnppofed  only  to  make  a  few  meanders,  in 
compliance  with  the  varieties  of  the  ground, 
and  to  end  at  laft  in  the  common  road. 

Having  thus  calmed  his  folicitude,  he 
renewed  his  pace,  though  he  fufpected  that 
he  was  not  gaining  ground.  This  uneafi- 
nefs  of  his  mind  inclined  him  to  lay  hold 
on  every  new  object,  and  give  way  to 
every  fenfation  that  might  footh  or  divert 
him.  He  liftencd  to  every  echo ;  he  mount- 
ed every  hill  for  a  freih  profpeel;  he  turn* 
ed  afide  to  every  cafcade,  and  pleafed  him- 
felf with  tracing  the  courfe  of  a  gentle  ri- 
ver that  rolled  among  the  trees,  and  wa- 
tered a  large  region  with  innumerable  cir- 
cumvolutions. In  thefe  amufements  the 
hours  pafled  away  uncounted,  his  devia- 
tions had  perplexed  his  memory,  and  he 
knew  not  towards  what  poiptt  to  travel. 
He  flood  penfive  and  confufed>  afraid  to 
go  forward  left  he  fhould  go  wrong,  yet 
confeious  that  the  time  of  loitering  was 
now  pad.  While  he  was  thus  tortured  with 
uncertainty,  the  flcy  was  overfpread  with 
clouds,  the  day  vanifhed  f.  om  before  him,- 
and  a  fudden  tempeft  gathered  round  his 
head.  He  was  now  roufed  by  his  danger, 
to  a  quick  and  painful  remembrance  of  his 
folly ;  he  now  faw  how  happinefs  is  loft, 
when  cafe  is  confulted;  he  lamented  the 
B  3  unmanly 
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unmanly  impatience  that  prompted  him  to 
feek  ftHter  in  the  grove,  and  defpifed  the 
petty  curiofny  that  led  him  on  from  trifle 
to  trifle.  While  he  was  thus  reflecting,  the 
air  grew  blacker,  and  a  clap  of  thunder 
broke  his  meditation. 

He  now  refolved  to  do  what  remained 
yet  in  his  power;  to  tread  back  the  ground 
which  he  bad  patted,  and  try  to  find  fome 
iflue  where  the  wood  might  open  into  the 
plain.  He  proftrated  himlelfon  the  ground, 
and  commended  his  life  to  the  Lord  of 
nature.  He  rofe  with  confidence  and  tran- 
quillity, and  prefledon  with  his  fabre  in  his 
hand,  for  the  beads  of  the  defert  were  in 
motion,  and  on  every  hand  were  heard  the 
mingled  howls  of  rage  and  fear,  and  ra- 
vage and  expiration;  all  the  horrors  of 
dancnefsand  folitude  furrounded  him ;  the 
winds  roared  in  the  woods,  and  the  torrents 
tumbled  from  the  hills. 

Work'd  into  furfden  rage  by  wint'ry  fliowVs, 
Down  the  fteep  hill  the  roaring  torrent  pours; 
The  mountain  Jhcpherd  hears  the  diftant  aoife* 

Thus  forlorn  and  diftrefled,  he  wander- 
ed through  the  wild,  without  knowing 
whither  he  was  going,  or  whether  he  was 
every  moment  drawing  nearer  to  fafety  or 
to  detraction.  *  At  length,  not  fear,  but 
labour,  began  to  overcome  him ;  his  breath 
grew  fhort,  and  his  knees  trembled,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  lying  down  in  re- 
signation to  his  fate,  when  he  beheld 
through  the  brambles  the  glimmer  of  a 
taper.  He  advanced  towards  the  light, 
and  finding  that  it  proceeded  from  the 
cottage  of  a  hermit,  he  called  humbly  at 
the  door,  and  obtained  admifllon.  The  old 
man  fet  before  him  fuch  provilions  as  he 
had  colle&ed  for  himfelf,  on  which  Obidah 
fed  with  eagernels  and  gratitude. 

When  the  repaft  was  over,  «  Tell  me,' 
faid  the  hermit,  '  by  what  chance  thou  haft 
been  brought  hither;  I  have  been  now 
twenty  years  an  inhabitant  of  the  wilder- 
r\e(s,  in  which  I  never  faw  a  man  before/ 
Obidah  then  related  the  occurrences  of  his 
journey,  without  any  concealment  or  pal- 
liation. 

'  Son/  faid  the  hermit,  « let  the  errors 
and  follies,  the  dangers  and  efcape  of  this 
day,  link  deep  into  thy  heart.  Remem- 
ber, my  fon,  that  fyiman  life  is  the  jour- 
ney of  a  day.  We  rife  in  the  morning  of 
youth,  full  of  vigoar,  and  full  of  expecta- 
tion ;  we  let  forward  with  fpirit  and  hope, 
with  gaiety  and  wttli  diligence,  and  travel 
on  a  while  in  the  ftrait  road  of  piety  towards 
the  manfions  of  reft*    In  a  ihort  time  we 


remit  our  fervour,  and  endeavour  to  find* 
fome  mitigation  of  our  duty,  and  fome 
more  eafy  means  of  obtaining  the  fame 
end.    We  then  relax  our  vigour,  and  re- 
folve  no  longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes 
at  a  diltancc,  but  rely  upon  our  own  con- 
ftancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what  we 
refolve  never  to  touch.     We  thus  enter  the 
bowers  of  eafe,  and  repofc  in  the  (hades 
of  fecurity.     Here  the  heart  foftens,  and 
vigilance  fubfides ;  we  are  then  willing  to 
enquire  whether  another  advance  cannot 
be  made,  and  whether  we  may  not,  at 
lead,  turn  our  eyes  upon  the  gardens  of 
plcafure.     We  approach  them  with  fcruple 
and  hesitation ;  we  enter  them,  but  enter 
timorous  and  trembling,  and  always  hope 
to  pafs  through   them  without  lofing  the 
road  of  virtue,  which  we,  for  a  while,  keep 
in  our  fight,  and  to  which  we  propofe  to 
return.     But  temptation  fucceeds  tempta- 
tion, and  one  compliance  prepares  us  for 
another ;  we  in  time  lofe  the  happinefs  of 
innocence,  and  I'olace  our  difquiet  with 
fenfual  gratifications.     By  degrees  we  let 
fall  the  remembrance  of  our  original  in- 
tention, and  quit  the  only  adequate  object 
of  rational  define.     We  entangle  ourf elves 
in  bufmefs,  immerge  ourfelves  in  luxury, 
and  rove  through  the  labyrinths  of  incon- 
ftancy,  till  the  darknefs  of  old  age  begins 
to  invade  us,  and  difeafe  and  anxiety  ob- 
ftruft  our  way.    We  then  look  back  upon 
our  lives  with  horror,  with  for  row,  with 
repentance;  and  wiih,  but  too  often  vainiv 
wifti,  that  we  had  not  forfaken  the  ways  of 
virtue.  Happy  are  they,  my  fon,  who  Jh.il I 
learn  from  thy  example  nor  to  defpair,  but 
(hall  remember,  that  though  the  day  is 
pail,  and  their  (trength  is  waded,  there  yet 
remains  one  effort  to  be  made  ;    that  re- 
formation is  never  hopelefs,  nor  sincere  en- 
deavours ever  unaflifted ;  that  the  wanderer 
may  at  length  return,  after  all  his  errors; 
and  that  he  who  implores  ftrength  and  cou- 
rage from  above,  fliall  find  danger   and 
difficulty  give  way  before  him.     Go  now, 
my  fon,  to  thy  repofe;  commit  thyfeif  to 
the  care  of  Omnipotence ;  and  when  the 
morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin   anew 
thy  journey  and  tiiy  life/  Rambler. 

§  4.  The  prefent  Life  to  bt  confidered  only  as 
a  may  conduce  to  the  Happinefs  of  *  future 
em, 

A  lewd  young  fellow  feeing  an  aged  her- 
mit go  by  him  barefoot,  «  Father,"  lays 
he,  "  you  are  in  a  very  miferable  condition 
if  there  is  not  another  world/'     «•  True, 

fon/' 
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£>n,w  (aid  the  hermit :  «  bat  what  is  thy 
condition  if  there  is  /"—Man  is  a  creature 
deigned  for  two  different  ftates  of  being, 
or  rather,  for  two  different  lives..    His  firft 
list  is  fort  and  transient ;  his  fecond,  per* 
auaeataad  lifting.    The  queftion  we  are 
all  coacened  in  is  this,  In  which  of  thofe 
two  lives  is  it  oar  chief  intereft  to  make 
oorJelves  happy  ?  or,  in  other  words,  whe- 
ther we  (hould  endeavour  to  fecure  to  our- 
fclm  the  pkafures  and  gratifications  of  a 
life  which  is  uncertain  and  precarious,  and, 
at  its  utmoft  length,  of  a  very  inconfider- 
abk  duration ;  or  to  fecure  to  ourfelves  the 
pkafores  of  a  life  that  is  fixed  and  fettled, 
and  will  never  end.'  Every  man,  upon  the 
iiril  hearing  of  this  qoeftion,  knows  very 
well  which  fide  of  it  he  ought  to  clofe  with. 
But  however  right  we  are  in  theory,  it  is 
plain  that,  in  oraclice,  we  adhere  to  the 
wrong  fkdc  of  the  qoeftion.  We  make  pro- 
vifions  for  this  life,  as  though  it  were  never 
to  have  an  end;  and  for  the  other  life,  as 
though  it  were  never  to  have  a  beginning*. 

Should  a  fpirit  of  fuperior  rank,  who  is 
a  (tranger  to  human  nature,  accidentally 
alight  upon  the  earth,  and  take  a  furvey 
of  in  inhabitants,  what  would  his  notions 
of  os  be *  Would  not  he  think,  that  we  are 
jftecies  of  beings  made  for  quite  different 
wand  purpofes  than  what  we  really  arc  ? 
Xfjfi  not  he  imagine  that  we  were  placed 
in  tnis  world  to  get  riches  and  honours  ? 
Would  not  he  think  that  it  was  our  duty 
to  toil  after  wealth,  and  ftation,  and  title  ? 
N-iy,  would  not  he  believe  we  were  for- 
bidden poverty  by  threats  of  eternal  pu- 
niflunent,  and  enjoined  to  purfue  our  plea- 
fores  under  pain  of  damnation  ?  He  would 
certainly  imagine,  that  we  were  influenced 
by  a  icneme  of  duties  quite  oppofite  to 
thofe  which  are  indeed  prefgribed  to  us. 
And  truly,  according  to  fuch  an  imagina- 
tion, he  mud  conclude  that  we  are  a  fpecics 
of  the  moft  obedient  creatures  in  the  uni- 
verfe;  that  we  are  con  ft  ant  to  Qitr  duty; 
and  that  we  keep  a  fleady  eye  on  the  end 
for  which  we  were  fent  hither* 

But  how  great  would  be  his  aftoniQi- 
meat,  when  he  learnt  that  we  were  beings 
not  defigned  to  exift  in '  this  world  above 
threefcore  and  ten  years  $  and  that  the 
greats*  part  of  thjs  bufy  fpecies  fal!  fliort 
even  of  that  age !  How  would  he  be  loll 
*n  horror  and  admiration,  when  he  (hould 
know  that  this  fpt  of  creatures,  who,  lay  out 
all  their  endeavours  for  this  life,  which 
wee  defervc^  the  name  of  exigence ; 
When,  J  fcyf  he  famld  know  that  this  fct 


of  creatures  are  to  exift  to  all  eternity  m 
another  life,  for  which  they  make  no  pre- 
parations  f  Nothing  can  be  a  greater  dif- 
grace  to  reafon,  than  that  men,  who  are 
perfuaded  of  thefe  two  different  tiates  of 
bein^,  (hould  be  perpetually  employed  in 
providing  for  a  life  of  threefcore  and  ten 
years,  and  neglecting  to  make  provifion 
for  that  which,  after  many  myiads  of 
years,  will  be  ftill  new,  and  ftill  beginning  ; 
efpecially  when  we  confider  that  our  en- 
deavours for  making  ourfelves  great,  or 
rich,  or  honourable,  or  whatever  elfe  we 
place  our  happinefs  in,  may,  after  all,  prove 
unfuccefsful ;  whereas,  if  we  con  ft  ant  ly  and 
fincerely  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  hap- 
py in  the  other  life,  we  are  fure  that  our 
endeavours  will  fuccecd,  an  J  that  we  (hall 
not  be  difappointed  of  our  hope. 

The  following  queftion  is  darted  by  one 
of  the  fchoolmen.  Suppofing  the  whole 
body  of  the  earth  were  a  great  ball  or  mafs 
of  the  fined  fand,  and  that  a  fingle  grain 
or  particle  of  this  fand  (hould  be  annihila- 
ted every  thoufand  years :  Suppojing  then 
that  you  had  it  in  your  choice  to  be  nappy 
all  the  while  this  prodigious  mafs  of  fand 
was  conforming  by  tais  flow  method  till 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  it  left,  on  condi- 
tion you  were  to  be  miserable  for  ever  after; 
or  fuppofing  you  might  be  happy  for  ever 
after,  on  condition  you  would  bemtferable 
till  the  whole  mafs  of  fand  were  thus  anni- 
hilated, at  the  rate  of  one  fand  in  a  thou- 
fand years :  which  of  thefe  two  cafes  would 
you  make  your  choice  f 

It  muft  be  confeffed  in  this  cafe,  fo  many 
thoufands  0/  years  are  to  the  imagination 
as  a  kind  of  eternity,  though  in  reality  they 
do  not  bear  fo  great  a  proportion  to  t:.at 
duration  which  is  to  folio vv  them,  as  an 
unit  does  to  the  greateft  number  which 
you  can  put  together  in  figures,  or  as  one 
of  thofe  (ands  to  the  fuppofed  heap.  Rea- 
fon therefore  tells  us,  without  any  manner 
of  hefitation,  which  would  be  the  better 
part  in  this  choice.  However,,  as  I  have 
before  intimated,  our  reafon  might  in  fuch 
a  cafe  be  fo  overfet  by  the  imagination,  as 
to  difpofe  fane  perfon*  to  fink  under  the 
confideration  of  (he  great  length  of  the 
firft  part  ojf  this  duration,  and  of  the  great 
diftauce  of  that  fecond  duration  which  is 
Xfix  fucceed  it.  The  mind,  I  fay,  might 
give  itfelf  op  to  that  happinefs  which  is  at 
hand,  confiaering  that  it  is  fo  very  near, 
and  that  it  would  laft  fo  very  long.  But 
when  the  choice  we  actually  have  before 
us  is  this,  whether  we  will  chsfe  to  be 
fi  ^  happy 
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happy  for  the  fpace  of  only  thrcefcore  and 
ten  years,  nay,  perhaps,  of  only  twenty  or 
ten  years,  I  might  fay,  of  only  a  day  or 
an  hour,  and  miserable  to  all  eternity  ;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  mife ruble  for  this  fhort 
terra  of  years,  and  happy  for  a  whole 
eternity ;  what  words  arc  fufficient  to  ex- 
prefs  that  Jolly  and  want  of  confideration 
which  in  fuch  a  cafe  makes  a  wrong 
choice  ! 

I  here  put  the  cafe,  even  at  the  worft, 
by  fuppofing  (what  feldom  happens)  that 
a  courfe  of  virtue  makes  us  miferable  in 
this  life;  but  if  we  fuppofe  (as  it  gene- 
rally happens)  that  virtue  will  make  us 
more  happy,  even  in  this  life,  than  a  con- 
trary cou.fe  of  vice;  how  can  we  fufficient- 
ly  admire  the  Itupidity  or  madnefs  of  thofe 
perfons  who  are  capable  of  making  fo  ab- 
furd  a  choice ! 

Every  wife  man,  therefore,  will  confider 
this  life  only  as  it  may  conduce  to  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  the  other,  and  chearfully  facrifice 
the  pleafures  of  a  few  years  to  thofe  of  an 
eternity.  Spectator, 

§  5.  The  Advantages  of  a  good  Education*. 

I  confider  an  human  foul  without  edu- 
cation like  marble  in  the  quarry,  which 
fhevvs  none  of  its  inherent  beauties,  until 
the  fkill  of  the  polilher  fetches  out  the  co- 
lours, makes  the  furface  mine,  and  difco- 
ver*  every  ornamental  cloud,  fpot,  and  vein, 
that  runs  through  the  body  of  it.  Educa- 
tion, after  the  iame  manner,  when  it  works 
upon  a  noble  mind,  draws  out  to  view  every 
latent  virtu*  and  perfection,  which,  with- 
out fuch  helps,  are  never  able  to  make 
their  appearance. 

If  my  reader  will  give  me  leave  to 
change  the  allufion  fo  foon  upon  him,  I 
fhall  make  ufe  of  the  fame  inilance  to  il- 
luitrate  the  force  of  education,  which  Arif- 
totle  has  brought  to  explain  his  doctrine 
of  fubltantial  forms,  when  he  tells  us  that 
a  flatue  lies  hid  in  a  block  of  marble  ;  and 
'that  the  art  of  the  ftatuary  only  clears 
away  the  fuperiiuous  matter,  and  removes 
the  rubbifti.  The  figure  is  in  the  ftone, 
and  the  fculptor  only  finds  it.*  What  fculp- 
ture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,  education  is 
to  an  human  foul.  The  philofopher,  the 
faint,  or  the  hero,  the  wife,  th?  good,  or 
the  great  man,  very  of* en  lie  hid  and  con-* 
eta  led  in  a  plebeian,  which  a  proper  edu- 
cation might  have  dif-interred,  and  have 
brought  to  lighr.  I  am  therefore  much 
dchrlitc-d  with  reading  the  accounts  of  la- 
vage nylons,  and  with  contemplating  thofe. 


virtues  which  are  wild  and  uncultivated; 
to  fee  courage  exerting  itfelf  in  fierccnefs, 
refolution  in  obftinacy,  wifdom  in  cunning, 
patience  in  fullennefs  and  defpair. 

Men'*  pafiions  operate  varioufly,  and 
appear  in  different  kinds  of  actions,  ac- 
cording as  they  are  more  or  leis  rectified 
and  fwayed  by  reafon.  When  one  hears  of 
negroes,  who  upon  the  death  of  their  mat- 
ters, or  upon  changing  their  fervice,  hang 
themfelves  upon  the  next  tree,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  in  our  American  planta- 
tions, who  can  forbear  admiring  their  fide- 
lity, though  it  expreffes  itfelf  in  fo  dread- 
ful a  manner  ?    What  might  not  that  fa- 
vage  greatnefs  of  foul,  which  appears  in 
thefe  poor  wretches  on  many  occasions,  be 
raifed  to,  were  it  rightly  cultivated  ?   -And 
what  colour  of  excufe  can  there  be  for  the 
contempt  w  ith  which  we  treat  this  part  of 
our  fpecies  ;  that  we  mould  not  put  them 
upon  the  common  foot  of  humanity ;  that 
we  mould  only  fet  an  infignificant  fine  up- 
on the  man  who  murders  them ;  nay,  that 
we  mould,  as  much  as  in  us  lies,  cut  them 
off  from  the  profpects  of  happinefs  in  ano- 
ther world,  as  well  as  in  this,  and  deny 
them  that  which  we  look  upon  as  the  pro- 
per means  for  attaining  it ! 

It  is  therefore  an  unfpeakable  bleffirg 
to  be  born  in  thofe  parts  of  the  world 
where  wifdom  and  knowledge  flpurifh ; 
though  it  mod  be  confefled  there  are,  even 
in  thefe  parts,  feveral  poor  uninftruftcd 
perfons,  who  are  but  little  above  the  inha- 
bitants of  thofe  nations  of  which  1  have 
been  here  fpeaking ;  as  thofe  who  have 
had  the  advantages  of  a  more  liberal  edu- 
cation, rife  above  one  another  by  fever ±\ 
different  degrees  of  perfection.  For,  to 
return  to  our  itatue  in  the  block  of  marbic, 
we  fee  it  fometimes  only  begun  to  bi 
chipped,  fometimes  rough-hewn,  and  but 
jult  (ketched  into  an  human  figure  ;  fome- 
times we  fee  the  man  appearing  di ft intfiy 
in  all  his  limbs  and  features ;  fometimes  we 
find  the  figure  wrought  up  to  great  ele- 
gancy ;  but  feldom  meet  with  any  to 
which  the  hand  of  a  Phiiias  or  a  Praxiteles 
could  not  give  feveral  nice  touches  and 
fini  things.  Spe3ator\ 

$  6.  The  Dij advantages  of  a  had  Educa- 
tion, 

Sir,  T  was  condemned  by  fome  difaf- 
trous  influence  to  be  an  only  fon,  born  to 
the  apparent  profpect  of  a  large  fortune, 
and  allotted  to  my  parents  at  that  time  ot 
life  when  fariety  of  common  diversions  al- 
lows 
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fows  the  mind  to  indulge  parental  affec- 
tion with  greater  wtenienefs.  My  birth 
was  celebrated  by  the  tenants  with  feafts, 
and  duces,  and  bagpipes ;  congratulations 
were  feat  from  every  family  within  ten 
miles  fond ;  and  my  parents  difcovercd, 
is  ay  irk  cries,  fach  tokens  of  future 
vzrtoe  and  anderftanding*  that  they  deck* 
nd  themJelres  determined  to  devote  the 
remaining  part  of  tile  to  my  happinefs,  and 
the  eocreale  of  their  eftate. 

The  abilities  of  my  father  and  mother 
were  not  perceptibly  unequal,  and  educa- 
tion had  given  neither  much  advantage 
orcrtSc  other.  They  had  both  kept  good 
company,  rattled  in  chariots,  glittered  in 
pbyhoofes,  and  danced  at  court,  and  were 
bo±  expert  in  the  games  that  were  in  their 
tines  called  in  as  auxiliaries  againft  the 
intnifioA  of  thought. 

Whea  there  is  fuch  a  parity  between 
two  perfons  afibciated  for  life,  the  dejec- 
tion which  the  holband,  if  he  be  not  com- 
pletely ftnpid,  mail  always  fuffer  for  want 
of  loperiority,  finics  him  to  fubmiflivenefs. 
Mr  mamma  therefore  governed  the  family 
vkhoot  controul ;  and,  except  that  my  fa- 
ther fbtt  retained  fome  authority  in  the 
nables,  and  now  and  then,  after  a  fuper* 
mmerary  bottle,  broke  a  looking- giafs  or 
fJusj-duh  to  prove  his  fovereignty,  the 
•hole  coarfc  of  the  year  was  regulated  by 
her  direction,  the  fervants  received  from 
her  all  their  orders,  and  the  tenants  were 
continued  or  difmifled  at  her  difcretion. 

She  therefore  thought  herfelf  entitled  to 
the  foperin tendance  of  her  fon's  education ; 
and  when  my  father,  at  the  inftigation  of 
the  parfon,  faintly  propofed  that  I  mould 
be  icflt  to  fchoo!,  very  pofitively  told  him, 
that  (he  would  not  fuifer  a  fine  child  to  be 
ruined ;  that  She  never  knew  any  boys  at 
a  grammar- fchool,  that  could  come  into 
a  room  without  blufhing,  or  fit  at  the 
tible  without  fome  aukward  uneafineis; 
that  they  were  always  putting  themfelves 
jcto  danger  by  boiftcrous  plays,  or  vitiat* 
iag  their  behaviour  with  mean  company ; 
aid  that,  for  her  part*  (he  would  rather 
fe'low  me  to  the  grave,  than  fee  me  tear 
nw  cloaths.  and  hang  down  my  head,  and 
fcea*  about  with  dirty  (hoes  and  blotted 
£p.gers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and  my  hat 
uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his 
p'opofe]  than  to  appear  wife  and  manly, 
f'jOQ  acqukfeed,  fince  £  was  not  to  live  by 
07  learning  ;  for  indeed,  he  had  known 
very  few  ftudents  that  had  not  fome  fliff- 


nefs  in  their  manner.  They  therefore 
agreed,  that  a  domeflic  tutor  fhould  be 
procured ;  and  hired  an  honed  gentleman 
of  mean  conversion  and  narrow  fenti- 
ments,  but  whom  having  pafled  the  com- 
mon forms  of  literary  education,  they  im- 
plicitly concluded  qualified  to  teach  all  that 
was  to  be  learned  from  a  fcholar.  He 
thought  himfelf  fufficiently  exalted  by 
being  placed  at  the  fame  table  with  his 
pupil,  and  had  no  other  view  than  to  per- 
petuate his  felicity  by  the  utmoft  flexibility 
of  fubmiflion  to  all  my  mother's  opinions 
and  caprices.  He  frequently  took  away 
my  book,  left  I  ihould  mope  with  too  much 
application,  charged  me  never  to  write 
without  turning  up  my  ruffles,  and  gene- 
rally brufhed  my  coat  before  he  difmifled 
me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occafion  to  complain  of  too 
burthenfome  an  employment ;  for  my  mo- 
ther very  judicioufly  confidered,  that  I 
was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  com- 
pany, and  (offered  me  not  to  pais  any 
more  time  in  his  apartment  than  my  leflbn 
required.  \Vhen  I  was  fummoned  to  my 
tafk,  (he  enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my 
tutor's  ways,  who  was  feldom  mentioned 
before  me  but  for  practices  to  be  avoided. 
I  was  every  moment  admonilhcd  not  to 
lean  on  my  chair,  crofs  my  legs,  or  fwing 
my  hands  like  my  tutor;  and  once  my 
mother  very  ferioufly  deliberated  upon  his 
total  difmiifion,  becaufe  I  began,  (he  (aid, 
to  learn  his  manner  of  flicking  on  my  hat, 
and  had  his  bend  in  my  fhoulders,  and  his 
totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I 
efcaped  all  thefe  depravities  ;  and  when  I 
was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid  myfelf 
of  every  appearance  of  childilh  diffidence. 
I  was  celebrated  round  the  country  for  the 
petulance  of  my  remarks,  and  the  quick- 
nefs  of  my  replies ;  and  many  a  fcholar 
Eve  years  older  than  myfelf,  have  I  dafh- 
ed  into  confufion  by  the  fteadinefs  of  my 
countenance,  filenced  by  my  readinefs  of 
repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the 
addrefs  with  %vhich  I  picked  up  a  fan,  pre- 
fented  a  fn off- box,  or  received  an  empty 
tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  compleatly  (killed 
in  all  the  niceties  of  drefs,  and  I  could 
not  only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of 
filks,  and  di(lingui(h  the  product  of  a 
French  loom,  but  dart  my  eye  through 
a  numerous  company,  and  obferve  every 
deviation  from  the  reigning  mode.  I  waa 
univerfally  flulful  in  all  the  changes  of 

expenlive 
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expenJive  finery;  bat  as  every  one,  they 
fay,  has  fomething  to  which  he  is  parti- 
cularly born*  was  eminently  knowing  in 
Bruflels  lace. 

The  next  year  few  me  advanced  to  the 
truft  and  power  of  adjufling  the  ceremo- 
nial of  an  aflemblr.  All  received  their 
partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every, 
Aranger  applied  for  introduction.  My 
heart  now  difdained  the  inftructiont  of  a 
tutor;  who  was  rewarded  with  a  fmall  an- 
nuity for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in  my 
own  opinion,  to  govern  ray l elf. 

In  a  fhort  time  I  came  to  London,  and 
as  my  father  was  well  known  among  the 
higher  clafles  of  life,  foon  obtained  ad- 
mi  flion  to  the  moft  fplendid  aflemblies, 
and  moil  crowded  card-tables.  Here  I 
found  myfelf  univeHally  carcfled  and  ap- 
plauded ;  the  ladies  pratfed  the  fancy  of 
my  clothes,  the  beauty  *of  my  form,  and 
the  foftnefs  of  my  voice ;  endeavoured  in 
every  place  to  force  themfelves  to  my  no- 
tice ;  and  invited,  by  a  thoufand  oblique 
fob'citations,  my  attendance  to  the  play- 
houfe,  and  my  falutations  in  the  Park.  I 
was  now  happy  to  the  utmoft  extent  of 
jny  conception;  I  patted  every  morning 
in  drefs,  every  afternoon  in  vifits,  and 
every  night  in  fome  feledt  aflembhes, where 
neither  care  nor  knowledge  were  fu&ered 
to  moleft  us. 

After  a  few  years,  however,  thefe  de- 
lights became  familiar,  and  I  had  leifure 
to  look  round  me  with  move  attention.  I 
then  found  that  my  flatterers  had  very  little 
power  to  relieve  the  languor  of  fatiety,  or 
recreate  wearinefs,  by  varied  aroufement; 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  my  pleafures,  and  to  try  what 
fatisfa&ion  might  he  found  in  the  fociety 
of  men.  I  w^ll  not  deny  the  mortification 
with  which  J  perceived  that  every  man 
whofe  name  J  had  heard  mentioned  with 
reipect,  received  roe  with  a  kind  of  ten- 
dernefs  nearly  bordering  on  companion ; 
and  that  thofe  whofe  reputation  was  not 
well  eftatJiihed,  thought  it  neceffary  to 
juftify^  their  underllandings,  by  treating 
me  with  contempt.  One  of  thefe  witlings 
elevated  his  creft,  by  alking  me  in  a  full 
cofiee-houfe  the  price  of  patches;  and  ano- 
ther whifpercd,  that  he  wondered  Mifs  F rifle 
did  not  keep  me  that  afternoon  to  watch 
her  fquirrel. 

When  I  found  myfelf  thus  hunted  from 
all  mafculine  convention  by  thofe  who 
were  themfelves  barely  admitted,  I  return- 
ed to  the  ladies,  and  refolved  to  dedicate 


my  life  to  their  fervice  and  their  pteafore. 
But  I  find  that  I  have  now  loft  my  charms^ 
Of  thofe  with  whom  I  entered  the  gay 
world,  fome  are  married,  fome  have  r*, 
tired,  and  fome  have  fo  much  enanged 
their  opinion,  that  they  fcarcely  pay  any 
regard  to  my  civilities,  if  there  is  any  other 
man  in  the  place.  The  new  flight  of  beau* 
ties,  to  whom  I  have  made  my  addrcfles, 
After  me  to  pay  the  treat,  and  then  titter 
with  boys.  So  that  I  now  find  myfelf  wel- 
come only  to  a  few  grave  ladies,  who,  un- 
acquainted with  all  that  gives  either  ufe  or 
dignity  to  life,  are  content  to  pafs  their 
hours  between  their  bed  and  their  cards, 
without  efleem  from  the  old,  or  reverence 
from  the  young. 

I  cannot  but  think,  Mr.  Rambler,  that 
I  have  reafon  to  complain ;  for  furely  the 
females  ought  to  pay  fome  regard  to  the 
age  of  him  whofe  youth  was  palled  in  en- 
deavour? to  pleafe  them.  They  that  en* 
courage  folly  in  the  boy,  have  no  right  to 
punifli  it  in  the  man.  Yet  I  find,  that 
though  they  lavifh  their  firft  fondnefs  upon 
pertnefs  and  gaiety*  they  foon  transfer  their 
regard  to  other  qualities,  and  ungratefully 
abandon  their  adorers  to  dream  out  their 
lait  years  in  Aupidity  and  contempt. 

I  am,  &c.  .Horentulus. 
RamhUr. 

§  7.  Ompifcience  and  Omniprefence  of  the 
Deity 9  together  <w(tb  the  Imm.nftty  of  Lit 
Works. 

I  was  yefterday,  about  fun-fet,  walking 
in  the  open  fields,  till  the  nigut  in<eniiMr 
fell  upon  me.    I  at  firft  amui'ed  myfelf  <t uk 
all  the  richnefs  and   variety  of  colou.s 
which  appeared  in  the  wellern  parts  of 
heaven :  in  proportion  as  they  fa  Jed  away 
and  went  out,   feveral  iters   and  p'aneis 
appeared  one  after  another,  till  the  whole 
firmament  was  in  a  glow.    The  blucnefs 
of  the  aether  was  exceedingly  heightened 
and  enlivened  by  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  the  rays  of  alj  thofe  luminaries  th.t 
jailed  through  it.    1  he  galaxy  appeared 
in  its  moft  beautiful  white.'    X°  compete 
the  fcene,  the  full  moon  rofe  at  length  in, 
that  clouded  majefty  which  Milton  take* 
notice  of,  and  opened  to  the  eye  a  new 
piclure  of  nature,  which  was  more  finely 
fhaded,  and  difpofed  among  fofter  light*, 
than  that  which  the  fun  had  before  Unco- 
vered to  vs. 

As  I  was  furveying  the  moon  walking 
in  her  brightnefs,  and  taking  her  prog  re  is 
among  the  compilations,  a  thought  a<ofe 
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in  tte,wiich  I  believe  very  often  perplexes  dency.    I  was  afraid  of  being  overlooked 

and  diftarbs  men  of  ferlons  and  contem-  amidft  the  imnienfiry  of  nature,  and  loft 

pUtWe  names.    David  himfelf  fell  into  among  that  infinite  variety  of  creatures* 

it  in  that  reflexion,  *  When  I  confider  the  which  in  all  probability  fwarm  through  ait 

«  heaven  me  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  thefe  immeafurable  regions  of  matter. 

*  aad  the  Hats  which  thou  haft  ordained,  In  order  to  recover  rayfelf  from  this 

4  what  i$  nan  that  thou  art  minuful  of  mortifying  thought,  I  confidered  that  it 

'  Aim,  aad  the  fon  of  man  that  thou  re-  took  its  rue  from  thofe  narrow  conceptions, 

'gardeft  him !'  In  the  fame  manner,  when  which  we  are  apt  to  entertain  of  the  di- 

I  confider  that  infinite  hoft  of  liars,  or,  vine  nature.     We  ourfelves  cannot  attend 

io  (peak  more  philosophically,  of  fun?,  to  many  different  objects  at  the  fame  time* 

-which  were  then  wining  upon  me,  with  If  we  are  careful  to  infpeft  fotne  things, 

thoJe  inoemerable  (ets  of  planets  or  worlds,  we  muft  of  courfe  neglcd  others.    This 

which  were  moving  round  their  refpe&ive  imperfection  which  we  cbferve  in  ourfelves, 

funs;  when  I  ftill  enlarged  the  idea,  and  is  an  imperfection  that  cleaves  in  fame  de- 

fuppofed  another  heaven  of  funs  and  worlds  gree  to  creatures  of  the  higheft  capacities, 

riling  ftill  above  this  which  we  di (cove red,  as  they  are  creatures,  that  is,  beings  of 

and  thefe  ftill  enlightened  by  a  fupr rior  finite  and  limited  natures.     The  pretence 

£nnament  of  luminaries,  which  are  planted  of  every  created  being  is  confined  to  a. 

ac  4b  great  a  diftance,  that  they  may  ap-  certain  meafure  of  fpace,  and  confequent- 

pear  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  as  ly  his  obfervation  is  ftinted  to  a  certain 

the  ftars  do  to  ns;  in  fhort,  while  I  pur-  number  of  objects.     The  fphere  in  which 

(tied  tab  thought,  I  could  not  but  reflect  we  move,  and  aft,  and  underftand,  is  of 

on  that  little  insignificant  figure  which  I  a  wider  circumference  to  one  creature 

myfclf  bore  amidft  the  imnienfity  of  God's  than  another,  according  as  we  rife  one 

works.  above  Another  in  the  icale  of  exiftence. 

Were  the  fan,  which  enlightens  this  But  the  wide  it  of  thefe  oar  fpheres  has  its) 

pan  of  the  creation,  with  all  the  ho  ft  of  circumference.   When  therefore  we  reflect 

pliAenry  world*  that  move  about  him,  ut-  on  the  divine  nature,  we  are  fo  ofed  and 

lerir  extin^uifhed  and  annihilated,  they  accuftomed  to  this  imperfection  in  our- 

would  not  be  miffed,  more  than  a  grain  felves,  that  we  cannot  forbear  in  feme  mea* 

of  fand  upon  the  fea-  more.    The  lpace  fure  afcribing^  it  to  him  in  whom  there  is 

they  poflefs  is  fo  exceedingly  little  in  com-  no  (hadow  of  imperfection.     Our  reafoa 

pinion  of  the  whole,  it  would  (carce  make  indeed  affures  us,  that  his  attributes  are 

a  blank  in  the  creation.    The  chafm  would  infinite:  but  the  poornefs  of  our  concep- 

he  imperceptible  to  an  eye,  that  could  tions  is  fuch,  that  it  cannot  forbear  letting 

take  in  the  whole  compafs  of  nature,  and  bounds  to  every  thing  it  contemplates,  till 

pals  from  one  end  of  the  creation  to  the  our  reafon  comes  again  to  our  fuccour,  and 

other:  as  it  is  poffible  there  may  be  fuch  a  throws  down  all  thofe  little  prejudices 

Jenie  in  ourfelves  hereafter,  or  in  creatures  which  rife  in  us  unawares,  and  are  natural 

which  are  at  prefent  more  exalted  than  to  the  mind  of  man. 

oarfelves.     We  fee  many  ftars  by  the  help  We  (hall  therefore  utterly  extingufh  this 

of  glanes,  which  we  do  not  difcover  with  melancholy  thought,  of  our  being  over- 

our  naked  eyes ;  and  the  finer  our  telefcopes  looked  by  our  Maker  in  the  multiplicity  of 

are,  the  more  ftill  are  our  difcovenes.  his  works,  and  the  infinity  of  thofe  obje&a 

Hnygenius  carries  this  thought  fo  far,  that  among  which  he  feems  to  be  inceflantly* 

he  does  not  think  it  impoffibte  there  may  employed,  if  we  confider,  in  the  firft  place, 

be  ftars  whole  light  is  not  yet  travelled  that  he  is  omniprefent;  and  in  the  fecond, 

down  to  as  fince  their  firft  creation.  There  that  he  is  omnifcient. 

is  no  queflion  but  the  univerfe  has  certain  If  we  confider  him  in  his  omniprefence: 

hounds  fet  to  it;  but  when  we  confider  his  being  paffes  through,  actuates, and fup- 

that  it  is   the  work  of  infinite  power,  ports  the  whole  frame  of  nature.   His  crea- 

prompted  by  infinite  goodneft,  with  an  in-  tion,  and  every  part  of  it,  is  full  of  htm* 

finite  fpace  to  exert  itlelf  in,  how  can  our  There  is  nothing  he  has  made,  that  is 

imagination  fet  any  bounds  to  it  ?  either  fo  diftant,  to  little,  or  fo  inconfider- 

To  return,  therefore,  to  my  firft  thoughf,  able,  which  he  does  not  eflentiaDy  inhabit. 

I  could  not  but  look  upon  my fclf  with  fe-  His  fubftance  is  within  the  fubftance  of 

cm  horror,  as  a  being  that  was  not  worth  every  being,  whether  material  or  inornate- 

the  fmalieft  regard  qfone  who  had  fo  great  rial,  and  as  intimately  prefent  to  it,  as  that 

a  work  under  his  care  and  fuperinten-  being  is  to  itfelf.    1$  would  be  aniraper- 

$  fcclion 
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fection  in  him,  were  he  able  to  move  oat  In  this  consideration  of  God  Almighty's 
of  one  place  into  another,  or  to  draw  him-  omniprefence  and  omnifcience,  every  un~ 
felf  from  any  thing  he  has  created,  or  from  comfortable  thought  vanifhes.  He  cannot 
any  part  of  that  lpace  which  he  diffufed  but  regard  every  thing  that  has  being,  el- 
and fpread  abroad  to  infinity.  In  fhort,  pecially  fuch  of  his  creatures  who  fear 
to  fpeak  of  him  in  the  language  of  the  old  they  are  not  regarded  by  him.  He  is  privy 
philofophers,  he  is  a  being  whofe  centre  to  all  their  thoughts,  and  to  that  anxiety  of 
is  every  where,  and  his  circumference  no  heart  in  particular,  which  is  apt  to  trouble 
where.  them  on  this  occafion;  for,  as  it  is  impofli- 
In  the  fecond  place,  he  is  omnrfcient  as  hie  he  ihould  overlook  any  of  his  crea- 
well  as  omniprefent.  His  omnifcience  in-  tures ;  fo  we  may  be  confident  that  he  re- 
deed  neceffarily  and  naturally  flows  from  gards,  with  an  eye  of  mercy,  thofe  who 
Jiis  omniprefence.  He  cannot  but  be  con-  endeavour  to  recommend  themfelves  to  hi,s 
icious  of  every  motion  that  arifes  in  the  notice,  and  in  unfeigned  humility  of  heart 
whole  material  world,  which  he  thus  eflen-  think  themfelves  unworthy  that  he  fhould 
tially  pervades ;  and  of  every  thought  that  be  mindful  of  them.  Spedator. 
is  ftirring  in  the  intellectual  world,  to  every 

part  of  which  he  is  thus  intimately  united.  §  8;  Motives  to  Piety  and  Virtue,  drawn  from 
Several  moralifls  have  confidered  the  crea-  'j* m  Om*tfcit*i  and  Qmnifre/ence  of  in 
tion  as  the  temple  of  God,  which  he  has        Deity, 

built  with  his  own  hands,  and  which  is  filled        In  one  of  your  late  papers,  you  had  oc- 
with  his  prefence.     Others  have  confider-  cafion  to  confider  the  ubiquity  of  the  God- 
ed  infinite  fpace  as  the  receptacle,  or  ra-  head,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  mew,  that  as 
ther  the  habitation  of  the  Almighty :  but  he  is  prefent  to  every  thing,  he  cannot 
the  nobleft  and  moll  exalted  way  of  conli-  but  be  attentive  to  every  thing*  and  privy 
dering  this  infinite  fpace,  is  that  of  Sir  Ifaac  to  all  the  modes  and  parts  of  its  exigence  i 
Newton,  who  calls  it  \\izfenforium  of  the  or,  in  other  words,  that  his  omnifcience  and 
Godhead.     Brutes  and  men  have  their/'/*-  omniprefence  are  co-exiflent,  and  run  to- 
/oriola,  or  little  ft/tfiriums,  by  which  they  geiher  through   the   whole  infinitude   of 
apprehend  the  prefence  and  perceive  the  fpace.     This  confideration  might  furniih 
actions  of  a  few  objects,  th.it  lie  contiguous  us  with  many  incentives  to  devotion,  and 
to  them.     Their  knowledge  ar.d  obierva-  motives  to  morality  ;    but  as  this   fubject 
tion  turn  within  a  very  narrow  circle.    But  has  been  handled  by  feveral  excellent  wri- 
as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  ters,  I  (hall  confider  it  in  a  light  in  which 
know  evtry  thing  in  which  he  refides,  infi-  I  have  not  fecn  it  placed  by  others, 
nite  fpace  gives  room  to  infinite  knowledge,        Firll,  How  di  Icon  folate  is  the  cl  ndition  of 
and  is,  as  it  were,  an  organ  to  omnifci-  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  prefent 
ence.  with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  time  re- 
Were  the  foul  feparate  from  the  body,  ceives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  advan- 
and  with  one  glance   of  thought  mould  tage  from  this,  his  prefence  I 
ftart  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  creation,        Secondly,  How  deplorable  is  the  condi- 
fhould  it  for  millions  of  years  continue  its  tion  of  an  intellectual  being,  who  feels  no 
progrefs  through  infinite  fpace  with  the  other  effects   from  this  his  prefence,  but 
fame  activity,  it  would  ft  ill  find  it  felf  within  fuch  as  proceed  from  divine  wrath  and  in- 
the  embrace  of  its  Creator,  and  encom-  dignation ! 

palled  round   with  the  immenfity  of  the        Thirdly,  How  happy  is  the  condition 

Godhead.     While  we  are  in  the  body  he  of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is  fcnfibie 

is  not  lefs  prefent  with  us,  becaufe  he  is  of  his  Maker's  presence  from   the  fecrct 

concealed  from  us.  *  Oh  that  1  knew  where  effects  of   his  mercy   and  loving  -  kind- 

f  I  might  find  him  !    (fays  Job.)     Behold  nefs  1 

«  I  go  forward,  but  he  is  not  there;  and        Firft,  How  difconfolate  ii  the  condition 

f  backward,  but  I  cannot  perceive  him  :  of  an  intellectual  being,  who  is  thus  pre- 

«  on  the  left  hand,  where  he  does  work,  feat  with  his  Maker,  but  at  the  fame  tunc 

«  but  I  cannot  behold  him :  he  hideth  him-  receives  no  extraordinary  benefit  or  ad  van  - 

«  felf  on  the  right  hand  that  1  cannot  fee  tage  from  this  his  prdence !  Every  par- 

*  him.'    In  lhort,  reafon  as  well  as  reve-  ticlcof  matter  is  actuated  by  this  Almighty 

lation,  allure  us,  that  he  cannot  be  abfent  Being  which  pafles  through  it.     The  hea- 

from  us,  notwithftanding  he  is  undifcover-  vens  and  the  earth,  the  liars  and  planet*, 

cd  by  us.  move  and  gravitate  by  virtue  of  this  great 

principle 
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principle  within  them.     All  the  dead  parti  the  foul,  and  vex  it  in  all  its  faculties.   He 
of  nature  are  invigorated  by  the  prefence  can  hinder  any  of  the  greateft  comforts  of 
of  their  Creator,  and  made  capable  of  life  from  refrefhing  us,  and  give  an  edge 
exerting  their  respective  qualities.    The  to  every  one  of  its  flighted  calamities, 
several  inflin&s,  in  the  brute  creation,  do  Who  then  can  bear  the  thought  of  being 
Kkrwue  operate  and  work  towards  the  fe-  an  out- call  from  his  prefence,  that  is,  from 
vera!  ends  which  are  agreeable  to  them,  the  comforts  of  it,  or  of  feeling  it  only  in 
by  tats  divine  energy*    Man  only,  who  its  terrors  ?  How  pathetic  is  that  expo  da- 
does not  co-operate  with  his  holy  spirit*  lation  of  Job,  when  for  the  real  trial  of  his 
and  is  (inattentive  to  his  prefence,  receives  patience,  he  was  made  to  look  upon  him- 
fione  of  iheJe  advantages  from  it,  which  felf  in  this  deplorable  condition  !  '  Why 
are  perJe&ve  of  his  nature,  and  neceflary  '  haft  thou  fet  me  as  a  mark  againft  thee, 
to  Jus  well-being.    The  divinity  is  with  '  fo  that  I  am  become  a  burden  to  my* 
him,  and  ia  him,  and  every  where  about  '  felf  *'    But,  thirdly,  how  happy  is  the 
aim,  bat  of  no  advantage  to  him.     It  is  condition  of  that  intellectual  being,  who  is 
the  (ame  thing  to  a  man  without  religion,  fenfible  of  his  Maker's  prefence  from  the 
as  if  there  were  no  God  in  the  world.    It  fecret  effects  of  his  mercy   and  loving* 
is  indeed  impoffible  for  an  infinite  Being  to  kindnefs  ! 

remove  himfelf  from  any  of  his  creatures ;        The  blefTed  in  heaven  behold  him  faoe 

bat  though  he  cannot  withdraw  his  eflence  to  face,  that  is,  are  as  fenfible  of  his  pre- 

from  as,  which  would  argue  an  imperfec-  fence  as  we  are  of  the  prefence  of  any  per* 

tioa  ia  him,  he  can  withdraw  from  us  all  fon  whom  we  look  upon  with  our  eyes. 

the  joys  and  consolations  of  it.    His  pre-  There  is  doubtlefs  a  faculty  in  fpirits,  by 

fence  may  perhaps  be  neceflary  to  fnpport  which  they  apprehend  one  another,  as  pur 

as  ia  oar  exigence ;  bat  he  may  leave  this  fenfes  do  material  objects ;  and  there  is  no 


oarextfteoce  to  itfelf,  with  regard  to  its  queflion  but  our  fouls,  when  they  are  di£ 

happiacfe  or  atifery.    For,  in  this  fenfe,  he  embodied,  or  placed  in  glorified  bodies,  will 

any  caft  us  away  from  his  prefence,  and  by  this  faculty,  in  whatever  part  of  fpace 

take  his  holy  fpirit  from  us.    This  fingle  they  refide,  be  always  fenfible  of  the  di- 

coaaderatioa  one  would  think  fuificient  to  vine  prefence.    We,  who  have  this  veil  of 

mike  as  open  our  hearts  to  all  thofe  infu-  flefh  landing  between  us  and  the  world  of 

fioos  of  joy  and  gladnefs  which  are  fo  near  fpirits,  rouft  be  content  to  know  the  fpirit 

at  hand,  and  ready  to  be  poured  in  upon  of  God  is  prefent  with  us  by  the  effects 

as;  efpecially  when  we  confider,  Second-  which  he  produceth  in  us.    Our  outward 

ly,  the  deplorable  condition  of  an  intellec-  fenfes  arc  too  grofs  to  apprehend  him ;  we 

taal  being,  who  feels  no  other  effect*  from  may  however  talte  and  lee  how  gracious  he 

ins  Maker's  prefence,  but  fuch  as  proceed  is,  by  his  influence  upon  our  minds,  by 

from  divine  wrath  and' indignation  !  thofe  virtuous  thoughts  which  he  awakens 

We  may  allure  our  fe  Ives,  that  the  great  in  us,  by  thofe  fecret  comforts  and  refreih- 

Aothor  of  nature  will  not  always  be  as  one  menu  which  he  conveys  into  our  fouls,  and 

*ho  is  indifferent  to  any  of  his  creatures,  by  thofe  ravifhing  joys  and  inward  fads- 

Thofe  who  will  not  feel  him  in  his  love,  factions  which  are  perpetually  fpringing 

will  be  fore  at  length  to  feel  him  in  his  up,  and  dittufing  themfelves  among  all  the 

dtfpkafarc     And  how  dreadful  is  the  con-  thoughts  of  gcod  men.    He  is  lodged  in 

*  ditton  of  that  creature,  who  is  only  fenfible  our  very  cfience,  and  is  as  a  foul  with  iu 

of  the  being  of  his  Oeator  by  what  he  the  foul,  to  irradiate  its  understanding,  rec- 

foffers  from  him  !  He  is  as  effentially  pre-  tify  its  will,  purify  its  paffions,  and  enliven 

fent  in  hell  as  in  heaven  ;  but  the  inhabi-  all  the  powers  of  man.     How  happy  there* 

tints  of  thofe  accurfed  places  behold  him  fore  is  an  intellectual  being,  who  by  prayer 

only  in  his  wrath,  and  (brink  within  the  and  meditation,  by  virtue  and  good  works, 

names  to  conceal  themfelves   from  him.  opens  this  communication  between  God 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  imagination  to  and  his  own  foul !  Though  the  whole  crea- 

cooceive  the   fearful  effects  of  Omrdpo-  tion  frowns  upon  him,  and  ail  nature  locks 

teace  incenfed.  black  about  him,  he  has  his  light  and  fup- 

Bot  I  (hdl  only  confider  the  wretched-  port  within  him,  that  are  able  to  cheer  his 

ftt&  of  an  intellectual  being,  who,  in  this  mind,  and  bear  him  up  in  the  midft  of  all 

life,  las  under  the  difpicafure  of  him,  that  thofe  horrors  which  encompafs  him.     He 

at  all  times,  and  m  all  places,  is  intimately  knows  that  his  helper  is  at  hand,  and  is 

■sited  with  him.    He  is  able  to  difquiet  always  nearer  to  him  than  any  thing  cl£e 

can 
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can  be,  which  is  capable  of  annoying  or  nity  of  its  duration,  has,  I  think,  hem 

terrifying  him.    In  the  midft  of  calumny  evinced  to  almoft  a  demon  lira  tion. 
©r  contempt,  he  attends  to  that  Being  who        Secondly,  from  its  paflions  and  fenti- 

whifpers  better  things  within  his  foul,  and  ments,  as  particularly  from  its  love  of  ex- 

whom  be  looks  upon  as  his  defender,  his  iftence,  its  horror  of  annihilation,  and  its 

glory,  and  the  litter-up  of  his  head.    In  hopes  of  immortality,  with  that  feeret  fa- 

Kts   deeped  folitude  and   retirement,   he  tisfaclion  which  it  finds  in  the  practice  of 

knows  that  he   is   in  company  with  the  virtue,  and  that  uneafinefs  which  follows  in 

frcateft  of  beings ;  and  perceives  within  it  upon  the  com  minion  of  vice, 
imfelf  fiich  real  fenfations  of  his  prcfence,        Thirdly,  from  the  nature  of  the  Supreme 

as  are  more  delightful  than  any  thing  that  Being,  whofe  juftice,    goodnefs,  wifdom, 

can  be  met  with  in  the  convrfation  of  his'  and  veracity,   are   all  concerned  in  this 

Creatures*     Even  in  the  hour  of  death,  he?  point. 

confiders  the  pains  of  his  diflblotion  to  bd        But  among  thefe  and  other  excellent  ar- 

BOtfiiftgelfebot  the  breaking  down  of  that  guments  for  the  immortality  of  the  foul, 

partition,  which  (lands  betwixt  his  foul,  and  there  is  one  drawn  from  the  perpetual  pro- 

the  fight  of  that  being  who  is  always  pre-  grefs  of  the  foul  to  its  perfection,  without 

lent  with  him,  and  is  about  to  roanifeli  it-  a  poffibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it ;  which 

Mf  to  him  in  fulnefs  of  joy.  is  a  hint  that  I  do  not  remember  to  have 

If  we  would  be  thus  happy,  and  thus  fcen  opened  and  improved  by  others  who 

ienfible  of  oor  Maker's  preftnee,  from  the  have  written  on  this   fubject,  though   it 

fccr£t  effects  of  his  mercy  and  goodnefs,  feems  to  me  to  carry  a  very  great  weight 

we  maft  keep  fuch  a  watch  over  all  our  with  it.   How  can  it  enter  into  the  thoughts 

thoughts,  that  in  the  language  of  the  fcrip-  of  man,  that  the  fool,  which  is  capable  of 

tore,  his  (bo!  nay  have   pleafure  in  ns.  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and  of  receiving 

We  mull  take  care  not  to  grieve  his  holy  new  improvements  to  all  eternity,  (hall  fall 

fpirit,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  medita-  away  into  nothing  almoft  as  foon  as  it  is 

ficns  of  our  hearts  always  acceptable  in,  created  ?  Are  fuch  abilities  made  for  no 

lis  fight,  that  he  may  delight  thus  to  refide  purpofer  A  brute  arrives  at  a  point  of 

and  dwell  in  us.    The  light  of  nature  could  perfection  that  he  can  never  pafs :  in  a  few 

direct  Seneca  to  this  doctrine,  in  a  very  years  he  has  all  the  endowments  he  is  ca- 

femarkable  paflage  among  his  epiftles;  pable  of;  and  were  he  to  live  ten  thoufand 

Soar  intjHn  nobis ftirit  us  >  honor  urn  malorum-  more,  would  be  the  fame  thing  he  is  at 

fue  cufios  gt  objirwatir ;  et  qutmadmodum  not  prefent.    Were  a  human  foul  thus  at  a 

ilium  troBamuif  it  a  it  tile  net*    *  There  is  {land  in  her  accomplifhments,  were  her  fa- 

*  a  holy  foirit  refiding  in  us,  who  watches  culttes  to  be  full  blown,  and  incapable  of 

*  and  obferves  both  good  and  evil  men,  farther  enlargements,  I  could  imagine  it 

•  and  will  treat  us  after  the  fame  manner  might  fall  away  infenfibly,  and  drop  at 

*  that  we  treat  him/  But  I  (hall  conclude  once  into  a  (late  of  annihilation.  But  can 
this  difcourfe  with  thofe  more  emphatical  we  believe  a  thinking  being,  that  is  in  a 
words  in  divine  revelation;  *  If  a  man  love  perpetual  progrefs  of  improvements,  and 

•  me,  he  will  keep  my  words  ;  and  my  travelling  on  from  perfection  to  perfection, 

•  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  come  after  having  juil  looked  abroad  into  the 

•  unto  him,  and  make  our  abode  with  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a  few  dif- 

*  him/  Spefiator.  cover ies  of  his  infinite  goodnefs,  wifdom, 

and  power,  mud  perifh  at  her  firfl  letting 

{  9.  On  the  lnmtrtality  of  the  Scul.  ^^  and  in  thc  Very  beginning  of  her  en- 

1  was  yeflerday  walking  alone  in  one  of  quiries  ?  T 

fry  friend's  woods,  and  loft  myfelf  in  it        A  man,  confidered  in  his  pfcfent  ftate, 

rery  agreeably,  as  1  was  running  over  in  feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to  propagate 

my  mind  the  feveral  arguments  that  efta-  his  kind.    He  provides  himfelf  with  a  iuc- 

hlifh  this  great  point,  which  is  the  bafts  of  ccflbr,  and  immediately  quits  his  poft  to 

Morality,  and  the  fource  of  all  the  pleafmg  make  room  for  him. 
lopes  and  feeret  joys  that  can  arife  in  the 

heart  of  a  reafonable  creature.    1  confi-  TT*° ,      .    .        .       .  r    *rts 

m        -    .     T  1       "•-"'  Hartaem  alter  tus ,  vim  unda  jupervtmt  trndam, 

dered  thofe  feverai  proofs  drawn,  HoR#  £p#  ii#  u  2#  Vm  t?Jb 

Firft,  from  the  nature  of  the  foul  itfelf, 

and  particularly  its  immateriality ;  which,  ^«*^hn.u**n^M 

though  notabfoUtcly  ■caeffary  to  the  tter.  Wavc  "**  wavc'  Caaaea. 

.  He 
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He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others.    This  is  not 
furntiaiat  to  coafider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  ale*  and  can  fraifh  their 
bounds  ii  i  (bort  life.    The  fillc-wor^m, 
after  baring  fpon  her  tafic,  laysAej^eggs 
sad  dies.     But  a  man  can  ilfver  have 
taken  in  h'n  rail  meafare  of  knowledge, 
has  nor  tine  to  fubdue  his  paflions,  e(ta- 
fclifb  his  total  in  virtue,  and  come  op  to  the 
perfection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  har- 
ried of  the  Jbge.  -  Would  an  infinitely 
wife  being  make  foch  glorious  creatures 
for  fb  mean  a  purpofe  t    Can  he  delight  in 
the  production  of  fuch  abortive  intelli- 
gences, fcch  (hort-Hved  reafonable  beings  ? 
Wbeld  he  give  ns  talents  that  are  not  to  be 
exerted?  capacities  that  are  never  to  be 
gratified?   How  can  we  find  that  wifdom 
which  fliincs  through  all  his  works,  in  the 
formation  of  man,  without  looking  on  this 
world  at  only  a  nursery  for  the  next,  and 
believing  that  the  Several  generations  of 
rational  creatures,  which  rife  up  and  difap- 
fear  is  fuch  quick  focceffions,  are  only  to 
receive  their  firft  rudiments  of  exigence 
hot,  tad  afterwards  to  be  tranfplanted 
into  a  more  friendly  climate,  where  they 
may  Spread  and  flourifli  to  all  eternity  ? 

There  is  not*  in  my  opiilion,  a  more 
pfaoag  and  triumphant  confederation  in 
religion,  than  this  of  the  perpetual  progrefs 
waxh  the  tool  makes  towards  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a  period  in  it.  To  look  upon  the  foul  as 
going  on  from  flrength  to  ftreagth,  to  con- 
nderthat  fee  is  to  mine  for  ever  with  new 
acedbons  of  glory,  and  brighten  to  all 
eternity;  that  ihe  will  be  Hill  adding  vir- 
toe to  virtue,  and  knowledge  to  know- 
ledge ;  carries  in  it  fomething  wonderfully 
agreeable  to  that  ambition  which  is  natural 
to  the  ndnd  of  man.  Nay,  it  mull  be  a 
profped  pleafing  to  God  himlelf,  to  fee  his 
creation  nor  ever  beautifying  in  his  eyes, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  him,  by  greater  de- 
grees of  resemblance. 

Methinks  this  (ingle  confideration,  of 
tit  progress  of  a  finite  fptrit  to  perfection, 
"ill  be  fofficient  to  extinguish  all  envy  in 
inferior  natures,  and  all  contempt  in  fupe- 
tior.  That  cherubim,  which  now  appears 
ts  a  God  to  a  human  foul*  knows  very 
veil  that  the  period  will  come  about  in 
eternity,  when  the  human  foul  (hall  be  as 
perfed  as  be  hianielf  now  is :  nay,  when  (he 
dull  look  down  upon  that  degree  of  per- 
fection as  much  as  (he  now  falls  ihort  of  it. 
It  is  true,  the  higher  nature  ftill  advances, 


and  by  that  means  preferves  his  diftance 
and  firperiortty  in  the  fcale  of  being ;  but 
he  knows  that,  how  high  foever  the  flarion 
is  of  which>h*  Hands  pefleifed  at  prefent, 
the  inferior  nature  wiR  at  length  mount  up 
to  it,  and  (hine  forth  in  the  fame  degree  of 
glory. 

With  what  aftoniftiment  and  veneration « 
may  we  look  into  our  own  fouls,  where 
there  are  fuch  hidden  (lores  of  virtoe  and 
knowledge,  fuch  inexhaufted  fources  of 

arfe&ion !  We  know  not  yet  what  we  (hall 
,  nor  will  it  ever  enter  into  the  heart  of 
man  to  conceive  the  glory  that  will  be  al- 
ways in  referve  for  him.  The  foul,  confc 
dered  with  its  Creator,  is  like  one  of  those 
mathematical  lines  that  may  draw  nearer, 
to  another  for  all  eternity  without  a  pofiU 
bility  of  touching  it:  and  can  there  be  a 
thought  fo  tranfporting  as  to  confider  oor- 
felves  in  thefe  perpetual  approaches  to  him* 
who  is  not  only  the  ftandard  of  perfection* 
but  of  happinefs  1  Spidstor. 

§  10.     Tbi  Duty  of  CbiUrtn  to  tbtir 

Barents* 

I  am  the  happy  father  of  a  very  toward, 
ly  fon,  in  whom  I  do  not  only  fee  my  life, 
but  alio  my  manner  of  life  renewed.    It 
would  be  extremely  beneficial  to  (bciety, 
if  you  would  frequently  refume  fubjefta 
which  (ervt  to  bind  thefe  (bit  of  relations 
rafter,  and  endear  the  ties  of  blood  with 
thofe  of  good -will,  protection,  obfervance* 
indulgence,  and  veneration.    I  would,  me* 
thinks,  have  this  done  after  an  uncommon 
method ;  and  do  not  think  any  one,  who  is 
not  capable  of  writing  a  good  play,  fit  to 
undertake  a  work  wherein  there  will  ne- 
ceflarily  occur  fo  many  fecret  inftincls  and 
biafles  of  human  nature,  which  would  pafc 
unobferved  by  common  eyes.    I  thank 
Heaven  lhave  no  outrageous  offence  again  ft 
my  own  excellent  parents  to  anfwer  for; 
hot  when  I  am  now  and  then  alone,  and 
look  back  upon  my  pall  life,  from  my  ear- 
lied  infancy  to  this  time,  there  are  many 
faults  which  I  committed  that  did  not  ap- 
pear to  me,  even  until  I  myfelf  became  a 
father.     I  had  not  until  then  a  notion  of 
the  yearnings  of  heart,  which  a  man  has 
when  he  fees  his  child  do  a  laudable  thing* 
or  the  fudden  damp  which  feizes  him  when 
he  fears  he  will  ad  fomething  unworthy. 
It  is  not  to  be  imagined  what  a  remonfe 
touched  me  for  a  long  train  of  childifh  neg- 
ligences of  my  mother,  when  I  iaw  my 
wife  the  other  day  look  oat  of  die  window, 
and  turn  as  pale  as  aihes  upon  iecing  my 
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younger  boy  Hiding  upon  the  ice.  Thefe 
flight  intimations  will  give  you  to  under- 
ttand,that  there  are  numberlefs  little  crimes, 
which  children  take  no  notice  of  while  they 
•re  doing*  which,  upon  reflection,  when 
they  (hall  themfelves  become  fathers,  they 
will  look  upon  with  the  utmoft  forrow  and 
contrition,  that  they  did  not  regard,  before 
thofe  whom  they  offended  were  to  be  no 
more  feen.  How  many  thoufand  things 
do  I  remember,  which  would  have  highly 
pleafed  my  father,  and  I  omitted  for  no 
Other  reafon  but  that  I  thought  what  he 
propofed  the  effect  of  humour  and  old  age, 
which  I  am  now  convinced  had  reafon  and 
good  fenfe  in  it  1  I  cannot  now  go  into  the 
parlour  to  him,  and  make  his  heart  glad 
with  an  account  of  a  matter  which  was  of 
no  confequence,  but  that  I  told  it  and  acted 
in  it.  The  good  man  and  woman  are  long 
fince  in  their  graves,  who  ufed  to  (it  and 
plot  the  welfare  of  us  their  children,  while, 
perhaps,  we  were  fometimes  laughing  at 
the  old  folks  at  another  end  of  the  houfe. 
The  truth  of  it  is,  were  we  merely  to  fol- 
low  nature  in  thefe  great  duties  of  life, 
though  we  have  a  ftrong  inftinct  towards 
the  performing  of  them,  we  fhould  be  on 
both  fides  very  deficient.  Age  is  fo  un- 
welcome to  the  generality  of  mankind,  and 
growth  towards  manhood  fo  definable  to 
all,  that  refignation  to  decay  is  too  difficult 
a  talk  in  the  father;  and  deference,  amidil 
the  impulfe  of  gay  defires,  appears  unrea* 
fonable  to  the  fon.  There  are  fo  few  who 
can  grow  old  with  a  good  grace,  and  yet 
fewer  who  can  come  flow  enough  into  the 
world,  that  a  father,  were  he  to  be  actuated 
by  his  defirest  and  a  fon,  were  he  to  con* 
fult  himfelf  only,  could  neither  of  them  be- 
have himfelf  as  he  ought  to  the  other. 
But  when  reafon  interpofes  agaiuft  in  Hind, 
where  it  would  carry  either  out  of  the  in- 
terelb  of  the  other,  there  arifes  that  hap- 
pielt  intercourfe  of  good  oltices  between 
thofe  deareff  relations  of  human  life.  The 
father,  according  to  the  opportunities  which 
are  offered  to  him,  is  throwing  down  blcf- 
iings  on  the  fon,  and  the  fon  endeavouring 
to  appear  the  worthy  oiTspring  of  fuch  a 
father.  It  is  after  this  manner  that  Ca- 
jnillus  and  his  firft-born  dwell  together. 
Camillus  enjoys  a  pleafing  and  indolent  old 
stge,  in  which  pailion  is  fubdued  and  rea- 
fon exalted.  He  waits  the  day  of  his  dif- 
folution  with  a  refignation  mixed  with  de- 
light, and  the  fon  fears  the  acccflion  of 
his  father's  fortune  with  diffidence,  left  he 
fhould  not  enjoy  it  or  become  it  as  well  as 


his  predeccflbr.  Add  to  this,  that  the  fo 
ther  knows  he  leaves  a  friend  to  the  chil- 
dren of  his  friendf,  an  eafy  landlord  to  his 
tenants,  and  an  agreeable  companion  to 
his  acquaintance.  He  believes  his  fon's 
behaviour  will  make  him  frequendy  re- 
membered, but  never  wanted.  This  com- 
merce is  fo  well  cemented,  that  without 
the  pomp  of  faying,  Son,  be  a  friend  to 
fuch  a  one  when  I  am  gone;  Camillus 
knows,  being  in  his  favour  is  direction 
enough  to  the  grateful  youth  who  is  to 
fucceed  him,  without  the  admonition  of  his 
mentioning  it.  Thefe  gentlemen  are  ho- 
noured in  all  their  neighbourhood,  and 
the  fame  effect  which  the  court  has  on  ihe 
manners  of  a  kingdom,  their  characters 
have  on  all  who  live  within  the  influence 
of  them. 

My  fon  and  I  are  not  of  fortune  to 
communicate  our  good  actions  or  inten- 
tions to  fo  many  as  thefe  gentlemen  do ; 
but  I  will  be  bold  to  fay,  my  fon  has,  by 
the  applaufe  and  approbation  which  his 
behaviour  towards  me  has  gained  him, 
occasioned  that  many  an  old  man,  befides 
myfelf,  has  rejoiced*  Otrjer  men's  chil- 
dren follow  the  example  of  mine ;  and  I 
have  the  inexpreflible  happinefs  of  over- 
hearing our  neighbours,  as  we  ride  by, 
point  to  their  children,  and  fay,  with  a 
yoke  of  joy,  "  There  they  go." 

Spectator. 
§  1 1.    The  Strength  of  parental  Jfe&cn. 

m 

I  went  the  other  day  to  vifit  Eliza,  who, 
in  the  perfect  bloom  of  beauty,  is  the  mo- 
ther of  feveral  children.  Sh«  had  a  little 
prating  girl  upon  her  lap,  who  was  beg- 
ging to  be  very  fine,  that  (he  might  gu 
abroad ;  and  the  indulgent  mother,  at  her 
little  daughter's  requell,  hadjuft  taken  the 
knots  offher  own  head  to  adorn  the  hair  of 
the  pretty  trifler.  A  fmiling  boy  was  at 
the  fame  time  careffwg  a  lap-dog,  which  u 
their  mother's  favourite,  becauie  it  pleafed 
the  children;  and  (lie,  with  a  delight  in 
her  looks,  which  heightened  her  beauty,  ic 
divided  her  convcrfation  with  the  two  pret- 
ty prattlers,  as  to  make  them  both  equally 
chearful. 

As  I  came  in,  (he  faid  with  a  b!c(K 
f  Mr.  Ironiide,  though  you  are  an  old 
batchelor,  you  mull  not  laugh  at  my  u*n- 
dernefs  to  my  children.'  I  need  not  tell 
my  reader  what  civil  things  I  faid  in  anfwei 
to  the  lady,  whofc  matron-like  behaviour 
pave  me  infinite  fatisfaction:  fince  J  my- 
iclf  take   great  pleafure  in  playing  wu.» 
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children,  and  im  feldom  unprovided  of  fouls,  which  cannot  be  explained  by  the 

plums  or  marbles,  to  make  my  court  to  prejudice  of  education,  the  fenfe  of  duty,  or 

tech  entertaining  companions.  any  other  human  motive. 

Whence  is  it,  {aid  I  to  xnyfelf  when  The  memoirs  of  a  certain  French  noble- 

I  wis  alone,  that  the  affc&ion  of  parents  man,  which  now  lie  before  me,  furnifh  me 

isfoiDtenfe  to  their  offspring?   Is  it  be-  with  a  very  entertaining  inftance  of  this 


curie  taey  generally  find  fuch  refemblan-  fecret  attra&ion,  implanted  by  Providence 
ces  Is  what  they  have  produced,  as  that  in  the  human  foul.     It  will  be  necefiary  to 
tsereby  they  think  themfelves  renewed  inform  the  reader,  that  the  perfon  whofe 
in  their  children*  and  wilting  to  tranf-  ftory  I  am  going  to  relate,  was  one,  whofe 
atttaeniclves  to  future  times  ?  or  is  it  be-  roving  and  romantic  temper,  joined  to  ft 
oak  they  think  themfelves  obliged  by  the  difpontion  Angularly  amorous,  had  led  him 
didatts  of  humanity  to  nourifh  and  rear  through  a  vaft  variety  of  gallantries  and 
what  is  placed  10  immediately  under  their  amonrs.    He  had,  in  his  youth,  attended  a 
prote&on;  and  what  by  their  means  is  princefs  of  France  into  Poland,  where  he 
Drought  into  this  world,  the  fcene  of  mi-  had  been  entertained  by  the  King  her  huf- 
£ry,  of  ncceiity  ?  Thefe  will  not  come  up  band,  and  married  the  daughter  of  a  gran- 
to  it.   Is  it  not  rather,  the  good  provi-  dee.    Upon  her  death  he  returned  into  his 
denceof  that  Being,  who  in  a  fupereminent  native  country;  where  his  intrigues  and 
degree  protects  and  cherifhes  the  whole  other  misfortunes  having  confumed  his  pa- 
race  of  mankind,  his  fons  and  creatures?  ternal  eftate,  he  now  went  to  take  care  of 
How  (hall  we,  any  other  way,  account  for  the  fortune  his  deceafed  wife  had  left  htm 
mis  natural  affe&ion,  fo  fignally  difplayed  in  Poland.    In  his  journey  he  was  robbed 
throughout  every  fpecies  of  the  animal  before  he  reached  Warfaw,  and  lay  ill  of  a 
citation*  without  which  the  courfe  of  nature  fever,  when  he  met  with  the  following  ad- 
vodd  quickly  rail,  and  every  various  kind  venture;  which  I  Hull  relate  in  his  own 
bcextbd?   Inftances  of  tendernefs  in  the  words. 

mot  lavage  brutes  are  fo  frequent,  that        "  I  had  been  in  this  condition  for  four 
quotations  of  that  kind  are  altogether  un-  days,  when  the  countefs  of  Vcnofki  parted 
necefiary.  that  way.    She  was  informed  that  a  ft  ran- 
If  we,  who  have  no  particular  concern  ger  of  good  faftiion  lay  (ick,  and  her  cha- 
in them,  take  a,  fecret  delight  in  obfervbg  rity  led  her  to  fee  me.     I  remembered  her, 
the  gentle  dawn  of reafon  in  babes ;  if  our  for  I  had  often  feen  her  with  my  wife,  to 
cars  are  soothed  with  their  half-forming  whom  (he  was  nearly  related ;  but  when  I 
and  aiming  at  articulate  founds;  if  we  are  found  (he  knew  me  not,  T  thought  fit  to 
^^rmrd  with  their  pretty  mimickry,  and  conceal  my  name.    I  told  her  I  was  a  Gcr~ 
Sarprifcd  at  the  unexpe&ed  ftarts  of  wit  and  man ;  that  1  had  been  robbed;  and  that  if 
cunning  in  thefe  miniatures  of  man :  what  fhe  had  the  charity  to  fend  me  to  Warfaw, 
tranfport  may  we  imagine  in  the  brealb  of  the  queen  would  acknowledge  it,  1  having 
those,  into   whom' natural  inftincl  hath  the  honour  to  be  known  to  her  Majefty. 
Mured  tendernefs  and  fondnefs  for  them !  The  countefs  had  the  goodnefs  to  take 
Jww  amiaMf  is  fuch  a  weaknefs  of  human  companion  of  me,  and  ordering  me  to  be 
nature  1  or  rather,  how  great  a  weaknefs  put  in  a  litter,  carried  me  to  Warfaw,  where 
k  it  to  give  humanity  fo  reproachful  a  1  was  lodged  in  her  houfe  until  my  health 
atamc  1    The   bare  onfideration  of  pa-  ihould  allow  me  to  wait  on  the  queen. 
ternal  afrc&ion,  would,  methinks,  create  a        "  My  fever  increafed  after  my  journey 
more  grateful  tenderness  in  children  to-  was  over,  and  1  was  confined  to  my  bed  for 
wards  their  parents,  than  we  generally  fee;  fifteen  days.    When  the  countefs  frrft  faw 
and  the  filent  whifpers  of  nature  be  at-  me,  fhe  had"  a  young  lady  with  her,  about 
tended  to,  though  the  laws  of  God  and  man  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  was  much 
did  not  caD  aloud.  taller  and  better  fhaped  than  the  Poli'h 
Thefe  filent  whifpers  of  nature  have  women  generally  are.    She  was  very  fair, 
had    a    marvellous    power,  even    when  her  fkin  exceedingly  fine,  and  her  air  a:>d 
their  canfe  hath  been  unknown*    There  fhapc  inexpreffibly  beautiful.    I  was  not  fb 
are  fereral  examples  in  ftory,  of  tender  fick  as  to  overlook  this  young  beauty;  and 
iriendQiJps  formed  betwixt  men,  who  knew  I  felt  in»my  heart  fuch  emotions  at  the  firft 
not  of  their  near  relation :    Such  accounts  view,  as  made  me  fear  that  ail  my  xnisfor- 
coalm  me  in  an  opinion  I  have  long  en-  tunes  had  not  armed  me  I  u£cienUy  againft 
ttttaincd,  that  there  is  a  fympathy  betwixt  the  charms  of  the  fail  (ex. 
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"  The  amiable  creature  feemed  afflicted  my  own  features,  and  at  that  moment  I 
at  my  fickncfs ;  and  (he  appeared  to  have  faid  to  my  (elf,  A  re  not  thefe  my  children  ? 
fomuch  concern  and  care  for  me,  as  raifed  The  tears  came  into  my  eyes,  and  1  was 
in  me  a  great  inclination  and  tendernefs  for  about  to  run  and  embrace  them ;  but  con- 
her.  She  came  every  day  into  my  chamber  {training  myfelf  with  pain,  I  aflced  whofe 
to  inquire  after  my  health ;  I  aflccd  who  (he  picture  it  was?  *The  maid,  perceiving 
was,  and  I  was  anfwered,  that  (he  was  niece  that  I  could  not  fpeak  without  tears,  fell  a 
to  the  countefs  of  Venofki.  weeping.    Her  tears  abfolutely  confirmed 

"  I  verily  believe  that  the  conftant  fight  me  in  my  opinion;  and  falling  upon  her 
of  this  charming  maid,  and  the  pleafure  I  neck,  '  Ah,  my  dear  child,'  faid  I, '  yes,  I 
received  from  her  careful  attendance,  con-  «  am  your  father !'  I  could  fay  no  more. 
tributed  more  to  my  recovery  than  all  the  The  youth  feized  my  hands  at  the  fams 
medicines  the  phyficians  gave  me.  Infhort,  time,  and  kiffing,  bathed  them  with  his 
my  fever  left  me,  and  I  had  the  fatisfaction  tears.  Throughout  my  life,  I  never  fell  a 
to  fee  the  lovely  creature  overjoyed  at  my  joy  equal  to  this ;  and  it  muft  be  owned, 
recovery.  She  came  to  fee  me  oftencr  as  I  that  nature  in fp ires  more  lively  emotions 
grew  better ;  and  I  already  felt  a  (Ironger  and  pleating  tendernefs  than  the  paflions 
and  more  tender  affection  for  her,  than  I    can  poffibiy  exciter"  Spefiator. 

ever  bore  to  any  woman  in  my  life :  when       ,  n        ,         .    «    tjr    ,   ^^ 

I  began  to  perceive  that  her  conftant  care       *  ' 2'  Rimarks  9n  tht  S™f"</<  °f*ime* 
of  me  was  only  a  blind,  to  give  her  an  op.        The  natural    advantages  which   arife 
portunity  of  feeing  a  young  Pole  whom  I    from  the  pofition  of  the  earth  which  we 
took  to  be  her  lover.    He  feemed  to  be    inhabit,  with  refpeft  to  the  other  planets, 
much  about  her  age,  of  a  brown  complex-    afford  much  employment  to  mathematical 
ion,  very  tall,  but  finely  (haped.     Every    fpeculation,  by  which  it  has  been  difcovered, 
time  (he  came  to  fee  me,  the  young  gentle-    that  no  other  conformation  of  the  fyi^m 
man  came  to  find  her  out;  and  they  ufually    could  have givenfuch  commodious dirtribu- 
retired  to  a  corner  of  the  chamber,  where    tions  of  light  and  heat,  or  imparted  ferti- 
they  feemed  to  converfe  with  great  earned-    lity  and  pleafure  to  fo  great  a  part  of  a  re- 
nefs.     The  afpect  of  the  youth  pleafed  me    volving  fphere. 

wonderfully;  and  if  I  had  not  fufpccted  It  may  be  perhaps  obferved  by  the  mo- 
that  he  was  my  rival,  I  (hould  have  taken  ralift,  with  equal  reafon,  that  our  glebe 
delight  in  his  perfon  and  friendthip.  feems  particularly  fitted  far  the  re  fid:  re* 

"  They  both  of  them  often  aflced  me  if  of  a  Being,  placed  here  only  for  a  foorc 
1  were  in  reality  a  German  ?  which  when  I  time,  whofe  taflfc  h  to  advance  himiclr" 
continued  to  affirm,  they  feemed  very  much  to  a  higher  and  happier-  Gate  of  exiftence, 
troubled.  One  day  I  took  notice  that  the  by  unremitted  vigilance  of  caution,  anJ 
young  lady  and  gentleman,  having  retired    activity  of  virtue. 

to  a  window,  were  very  intent  upon  a  pic-        The  duties  required  of  man  are  (i:c,.i, 
turcj  and  that  every  now  and  then  they    as  human  nature  does  not  willingly  per- 
call  their  eyes  upon  me,  as  if  they  had    form,  and  fuch  as  thofe  are  inclined  to  de-j 
found  fome  refemblance  betwixt  that  and    lay  who  yet  intend-  fome   time  to  firr.ii 
my  features.    I  could  not  forbear  to  afk    them.     It  was  therefore  neceflary  that  tlnj 
the  meaning  of  it;  upon  which  the  lady  an-    univerfal  reluctance  (hould  be  counteract 
fwered,  that  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman,    and  the  d  row  fine  fs  of  hefitation  waken  J 
{he  (hould  have  imagined  that  I  was  the    into  refolve;  that  the  danger  of  prom  J 
perfon  for  whom  the  picture  was  drawn,  be-    tination  (hould  be  always  in-  view,  and  t; 
caufe  it  exactly  refembled  me.     I  defired    fallacies  of  fecurity  be  hourly  detected, 
to  fee  it.     But  how  great  was  my  ftrrprife,        To  this  end  all  the  appearances  of  n 
when  I  found  it  to  be  the  very  painting    ture  uniformly  conspire.     Whatever  v 
which  1  had  fent  to  the  queen  five  years  be-    fee  on  every  fide,  remind?  n'sr  of  the  lap 
fore,  and  which  (he  commanded  me  to  ret    of  time  and  the  mJX  of  life.-     The  day  a 
drawn  to  be  given  to  my  children  !    Alter    night  fucceed  each  other,  the  rotation 
I  had  viewed  the  piece,  I  call  my  eyes    feafons  diverfifies  the  year,  the  fun  rif< 
upon  the  young  lady,  and  then  upon  the    attains  the  meridian,  declines   and  k' 
gentleman  I  had  thought  to  be  her  lover,    and  the  moon  every  night  changes 
My  heart  beat,  and  I  relt  a  fecret  emotion    form. 

which  filled  me  with  wonder.     1  thought  I        The  day  has  been'  confidered    as 
/.tsacid  in  the  (w*  yaony  peifoi*  fome  «f    imag»of  the  year,  and  a  year  as  the  rep 
*  •  '  (er.vai 
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fcntatioa  of  life.    The  morning  aniwers 

to  the  fpring,  rod  the  fpring  to  childhood 

and  yoith;  the  noon  correfponds  to  the 

fonuner,  and  the  fommer  to  the  ftrength 

of  manhood,    The  evening  is  an  emblem 

of  aatsmn,  and  autumn  of  declining  life. 

The  night  with  its  filence  and  darknefs 

Ibews  the  winter,  in  which  all  the  powers 

of  vegetation  are  benumbed  ;    and   the 

winter  points  out  the  time  when  life  fhall 

ceafc,  with  its  hopes  and  pleafures. 

He  that  is  carried  forward,  however 
fwifdy,  by  a  motion  equable  and  eafy,  per- 
ceirts  not  the  change  of  place  but  by  the 
variation  of  objects.  If  the  wheel  of  life, 
which  rolls  thus  filemly  along,  pafled  on 
through  undiitinguifhable  uniformity,  wo 
ftoald  never  mark  its  approaches  to  the 
end  of  the  courfc.  If  one  hour  were  like 
another;  if  the  paflage  of  the  fun  did  not 
ffaew  that  the  day  is  waiting;  if  the  change 
of  fcafons  did  not  imprefs  upon  us  the 
flight  of  the  year;  quantities  of  duration 
equal  to  days  and  years  would  glide  unob- 
served. If  the  pans  of  time  were  not  va- 
riedly coloured,  we  mould  never  difcern 
their  departure  or  fucceffion,  but  mould 
L?c  thonghtlefs  of  the  paft,  and  carelefs  of 
the  future,  without  will,  and  perhaps  with- 
out power  to  compute  the  periods  of  life, 
or  to  compare  the  time  which  is  already 
JoA  with  that  which  may  probably  re- 
main. 

But  the  coorfe  of  time  is  fo  vifibly 
marked,  that  it  is  even  obferved  by  the 
pafiage,  and  by  nations  who  have  raifed 
their  minds  rcry  little  above  animal  in- 
mad:  there  are  human  beings,  whofe 
tagnage  does  not  fupply  them  with  words 
by  which  they  can  number  &vc9  but  I  have 
read  of  none  that  have  not  names  for  Day 
and  Night,  for  Summer  and  Winter. 

Vet  it  is  certain  that  thefe  admonitions 
of  nature,  however  forcible,  however  im- 
portunate, are  too  often  vain ;  and  that 
many  who  mark  with  fuch  accuracy  the 
courfe  of  time,  appear  to  have  little  fen- 
fibility  of  the  decline  of  life.  Every  man 
has  fomething  to  do  which  he  neglects ; 
every  man  has  faults  to  conquer  which  he 
delays  to  combat.  - 

So  little  do  we  accuftom  ourfelves  to 
tonfider  the  eieds  of  time,  that  things  ne- 
cefiary  and  certain  often  furprife  us  like 
tmrxpeded  contingencies.  We  leave  the 
heanty  in  her  bloom,  and,  after  an  abfence 
of  twenty  years,  wonder,  at  our  return,  to 
fed  her  faded.  We  meet  thofe  whom  we 
left  children,  and  can  fcareely  perjuade 


ourfelves  to  treat  them  as  men;  The 
traveller  vifits  in  age  thofe  countries 
through  which  he  rambled  in  his  youth, 
and  hopes  for  merriment  at  the  old  place. 
The  man  of  bufinefs,  wearied  with  unfatis- 
faclory  profperity,  retires  to  the  town  of  his 
nativity,  and  expecls  to  play  away  the  laft 
years  with  the  companions  of  his  child- 
hood, and  recover  youth  in  the  fields  where 
he  once  was  young. 

From  this  inattention*  Co  general  and 
fo  mifchievous,  let  it  be  every  man's  ftudy 
to  exempt  himfelf.  Let  him  that  defires 
to  fee  others  happy,  make  hade  to  give 
while  his  gift  can  be  enjoyed,  and  remem- 
ber, that  every  moment  of  delay  takes 
away  fomething  from  the  value  of  his  be- 
nefaction. And  let  him  who  propofes  his 
own  happinefs,  reflect,  that  while"  he  forms 
his  purpofe  the  day  rolls  on,  and  '  the 
night  cometh,  when  no  man  can  work.9 

Idkr* 

§  1 3.  The  Folly  of  mif -/pending  Tim. 

An  ancient  poet,  unreafonably  difcon- 
tented  at  the  prefent  ftate  of  things,  which 
his  fyftem  of  opinions  obliged  him  to  re- 
prefent  in  its  word  form,  has  obferved  of 
the  earth,  "  That  its  greater  part  is  co- 
vered by  the  uninhabitable  ocean;,  that  of 
the  reft,  fome  is  encumbered  with  naked 
mountains,  and  fome  loft  under  barren 
fands;  fome  fcorched  with  unintermitted 
heat,  and  fome  petrified  with  perpetual 
froft;  fo  that  only  a  few  regions  remain 
for  the  production  of  fruits,  the  pafture  of 
cattle,  and  the  accommodation  of  man." 

The  fame  obfervation  may  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  time  allotted  us  in  our  pre- 
fent ftate.  When  we  have  deducted  all 
that  is  abforbed  in  deep,  all  that  is  in- 
evitably appropriated  to  the  demands  of 
nature,  or  irrebftibly  engrafted  by  the  ty- 
ranny of  cuftom ;  all  that  paffes  in  regu- 
lating the  fuperficial  decorations  of  life* 
or  is  given  up  in  the  reciprocations  of  ci- 
vility to  the  difpofal  of  others ;  all  that  is 
torn  from  us  by  the  violence  of  difeafe;  or 
ftolen  imperceptibly  away  by  Iaffitudc  and 
languor ;  we  (hall  find  that  part  of  our  du- 
ration very  fmall  of  which  we  can  truly 
call  ourfelves  mailers,  or  which  we  can 
fpend  wholly  at  our  own  choice.  Many  of 
our  hours  are  loft  in  a  rotation  of  petty 
cares,  in  a  conftant  recurrence  of  the  fame 
employments,  many  of  our  provifions  for 
eafe  or  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by 
the  prefent  day;  and  a  great  part  of  our 
C  a  exiiteuce 
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cxiftence  ferves  no  other  nurpofe,  than  that 
of  enabling  us  to  enjoy  the  reft. 

Of  the  few  moments  which  are  left  in 
Oar  difpofal,  it  may  reafbnably  be  ex- 
pected, that  we  (hoald  be  fo  frugal,  as  to 
let  none  of  them  flip  from  us  without  fome 
equivalent ;  and  perhaps  it  might  be  found, 
that  as  the  earth,  however  ftraitened  by 
rock  and  waters,  is  capable  of  producing 
more  than  all  its  inhabitants  are  able  to 
confume,  our  lives,  tho'  much  contracted  by 
incidental  diftraclton,  would  yet  afford  us 
a  large  fpace  vacant  to  the  exercife  of  rei- 
fon  and  virtue ;  that  we  want  net  tiirc, 
but  diligence,  for  great  performances ; 
and  that  we  fqunnder  much  of  our  allow- 
ance, even  while  we  think  it  fparing  and 
infofficient. 

This  natural  and  neceflary  comminution 
of  our  lives,  perhaps,  often  makes  us  in- 
fenfiWe  of  the  negligence  with  which  we 
fuiFer  them  to  Aide  away.  We  never  con- 
iider  ourfelves  as  poflefled  at  once  of  time 
fufficient  for  any  great  defign,  and  there- 
fore  indulge  ourfelves  in  fortuitous  amufe- 
ments.  We  think  it  unneceflary  to  take 
an  account  of  a  few  fupernumerary  mo- 
ments, which,  however  employed,  could 
have  produced  little  advantage,  and  which 
were  expofed  to  a  thoufand  chances  of  dis- 
turbance and  interruption. 

It  is  obfervable,'that,  either  by  nature 
or  by  habit,  our  faculties  are  fitted  to 
images  of  a  certain  extent,  to  which  we 
adjuft  great  things  by  divifion,  and  little 
things  by  accumulation.  Of  extenfive 
Airfares  we  can  only  take  a  furveyv  as  the 
parts  fucceed  one  another ;  and  atoms  we 
cannot  perceive,  till  they  are  unked  into 
mafles.  Thus  we  break  the  vafl  periods 
of  time  into  centuries  and  years ;  and 
thus,  if  we  would  kuow  the  amount  of 
moments,  we  muft  agglomerate  them  into 
days  and  weeks. 

The  proverbial  oracles  of  our  parii- 
monious  anceftors  have  informed  us,  that 
the  fatal  waftc  of  fortune  is  by  fmall  ex- 
pences,  by  the  profufion  of  fums  too  little 
fmgly  to  alarm  our  caution,  and  which 
we  never  fuffer  ourfelves  to  con  fide  r  toge- 
ther. Of  the  lame  kind  is  the  prodiga- 
lity of  life ;  he  that  hopes  to  look  back 
hereafter  with  fatisfadtton  upon  pa  ft  years, 
mull  learn  to  know  the-  prefent  value  of 
fingle  minutes,  and  endeavour  to  let  no 
partde  of  time  fall  ufeleft  to  the 
ground. 

It  is  ofual  for  thofe  who  are  advifed  to 
the  attainment  of  any  new  qualifications,  to 


look    upon    themselves    as  reqoutd*  to 
change  the  general  eourfe  of  their  con- 
dud,  to  difmifs  their  bufinefs,  and  exclude 
pleafure,    and   to  devote  their  days  or 
nights  to  a  particular  attention.    But  all 
common  degrees  of  excellence  are  attain- 
able at  a  lower  price ;  he  that  mould  ftea- 
dHy  and  refolutely  affign  to  any  fciencc  or 
language  thofe  interftitial  vacancies  which 
intervene  in  the  mod  crowded  variety  of 
diverfipn  or  employment,  would  find  every 
day  new  irradiations  of  knowledge,  and 
^fcover  bow  much  more  is  to  be  hoped 
from  frequency  and    perfevtrance,  than 
from  violent  efforts  and  fudden  defires; 
efforts  which  are  toon  remitted  when  they 
encounter  difficulty,  and  defires  which,  if 
they  are  indulged  too  often,  will  fluke  off 
the  authority  of  reafon,  and  range  capri- 
ciously from  One  object  to  another. 

The  difpofition  to  defer  every  important 
djefign:  to  a  time  of  lcifure,.  and  a  ftate  of 
fettled  uniformity,  proceeds  generally  from 
a  falfe  elHmate  of  the  human  powers.  If 
we  except  thofe  gigantic  and  ffupendous 
intelligences  who  are  faid  to  grafp  a  fyf- 
tem  by  intukion,  and  bound  forward  from 
one  feries  of  conclusions  to  another,  with- 
out  regular  fteps  through  intermediate  pro- 
pofitions,  the  moll  fuccefsful  fludents 
make  their  advances  in  knowledge  by 
fhort  flights,  between  each  of  which  the 
mind  may  lie  at  reft.  For  every  fingle  ad 
of  progTcflton-  a  fhort  time  is  fufficient; 
and  it  is  only  neceflary,  that  whenever  that 
time  is  afforded;  it  be  well  employed* 

Few  minds  will  be  lone  confined  to 
fevere  and  laborious  meditation;  and  whe.i 
a  fuccefsful  attack  on  knowledge  has  been 
made,  the  (ludent  recreates  himfelf  with 
the  contemplation  of  his  conqueft,  and 
forbears  another  incurfion  till  the  new-ac- 
quired truth  has  become  familiar,  and  his 
curiofity  calls  upon  him.  for  frefh  gratifica- 
tions. Whether  the  time  of  intermifiion  is 
fpent  in  company,  or  in  folitude,  in  necel- 
fary  bufinefs,  or  in  voluntary  levities,  the 
underftanding  is  equally  abftracled  from 
the  object  of  enquiry;  but,  perhaps,  if  it 

•  be  detained  by  occupations  lefs  pleafing,  it 
returns  again  to  ffudy  with  greater  alacrity 
than  when  it  is  glutted  with  ideal  pleafuro, 
and  forfeited  with  intemperance  of  appli- 
cation*   Me  that  will  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 

'be  dtfeouraged  by  fancied  impoffibi lines , 
mav  fome  time*  find  his  abilities  iuvieo- 
rated  by  the  ncccifity  of  exerting  them  in 

*  fhort  intervals,  as  the  force  of  a  current  is 
increafed  by  thc-cooiracl&on  of  its  channel. 

From 
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From  fan*  caafe  like  this,  it  has  pro- 
bably proceeded,  that  among  thofe  who 
have  contriboted  to  the  advancement  of 
learaiap  many  hare  rifen  to  eminence,  in 
oppofooii  to  all  the  obftacles  which  exter- 
nal eircanflances  could  place  in  their  way, 
audi  the  turooJt  of  boiiners,  the  diftreiTes 
ofporaty,OTthc  diffipations  of  a  wander- 
ing and  oructtled  ftate.    A  great  part  of 
the  Kit  of  Erafmus  was  one  continual  pere- 
grination: ifl  fupplied  with  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  and  led  from  city  to  city,  and  from 
kingdom  to  kingdom,  by  the  hopes  of  pa- 
trons and  preferment,  hopes  which  always 
fettered  and  always  deceived  him ;  he  yet 
foaad  means,  by  unfhaken  conftancy,  and  a 
wigiknt  improvement  of  thofe  hours,  which, 
iathe  midft  of  the  moft  reftlefs  activity,  will 
remain  unengaged,  to  write  more  than 
another  m  the  lame  condition  would  have 
hoped  to  read.     Compelled  by  want  to  at- 
tendance and  felicitation,  and  fo  much 
veried  in  common  life,  that  he  has  tranf- 
ftkted  to  as  the  mod  peried  delineation  of 
the  manners  of  his  age,  he  joined  to  his 
kiovkdge  of  the  world  fuch  application  to 
hooks,  that  he  will  ftand  for  ever  in  the 
fid  rank  of  literary  heroes.    How  this 
proaoeacy  was  obtained,  he  Efficiently  dif- 
conn,  by  informing  us,  that  the  Praife  of 
Folly,  one  of  his  moft  celebrated  perform- 
ucet,  wascompofed  by  him  on  the  road  to 
J&i'y;  m  tetmm   illud  tempus  qu*  eqtu  fuit 
t*$dendmm9  illiteratis  fabulis  tereretur*  left 
the  hoars  which  he  was  obliged  to  fpend  on 
horiehack  (hould  be  uttled  away  without 
regard  to  literature. 

An  Italian  philofopher  exprefted  in  his 
ootco,  tbmt  time  ivas  bis  eftate ;  an  eftate, 
indeed,  which  will  produce  nothing  without 
estivation,  bat  will  always  abundantly  re- 
jujr  the  labours  of  induftry,  and  fatisfy  the 
a**  extensive  defires,  if  no  part  of  it  be 
J*&red  to  lie  wafte  by  negligence,  to  be 
c.er-run  with  noxious  plants,  or  laid  out 
Ux  (hew  ratner  than  for  ufe.      Rambler. 

\  14.    The  Import  ana  of  Time,  and  the 
pre  fir  hlubods  'of  /fending  it. 

We  all  of  as  complain  of  the  fhortnefs 
tf  time,  kith  Seneca,  and  yet  have  much 
more  than  we  know  what  to  Ao  with.  Our 
i"est  (ays  he,  are  fpent  either  in  doing 
*xaiag  at  all,  or  doing  nothing  to  the  pur- 
pate*  or  in  doing  nothing  that,  we  ought  to 
^  We  are  always  complaining  our  days 
ire  few,  and  a&ing  as  though  there  would 
be  no  end  of  them.  That  noble  philofo- 
?<**  has  defcribed  our  inconMency  with 


oorfelves  in  this  particular  by  all  thofe  va- 
rious turns  of  expreffion  and  thought  which 
are  peculiar  in  his  writings. 

I  often  confider  mankind  as  wholly  in* 
confiftent  with  itfelf,  in  a  point  that  bears 
fame  affinity  to  the  former.    Though  we 
feem  grieved  at  the  (hortneft  of  life,  in  ge- 
neral, we  are  wifhing  t\cry  period  of  it  at 
an  end.    The  minor  longs  to  be  at  age, 
then  to  be  a  man  of  bufinefs,  then  to  make 
up  an  eftate,  then  to  arrive  at  honours,  then 
to  retire.    Thus,  although  the  whole  of 
life  is  allowed  by  every  one  to  be  ftiort,  the 
feveral  divifioas  of  it  appear  long  and  te- 
dious.   We  are  for  lengthening  our  fpan 
in  genera],  but  would  fain  contrail  the 
parts  of  which  it  ;s  compofed.   The  ufurer 
would  be  very  well  fatisfied  to  have  all  the 
time  annihilated  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
fent  moment  and  the  next  quarter-day. 
The    politician  would   be  contented  to 
lofe  three  years  in  his  life,  could  he  place 
things  in  the  pofture  which  he  fancies  they 
will  ftand  in  after  fuch  a  revolution  of 
time.    The  lover  would  be  glad  to  ftrike 
oat  of  his  exiftence  all  the  moments  that 
are  topafs  away  before  the  happy  meeting. 
Thus,  as  fail  as  our  time  runs,  we  (hould  be 
very  glad,  in  moft  parts  of  our  lives,  that 
it  ran  much  falter  than  it  does.    Several 
hours  of  the  day  hang  upon  oar  hands; 
nay,  we  wifh  away  whole  years,  and  travel 
through  time,  as  through  a  country  filled 
with  many  wild  and  empty  waftes  which 
we  would  fain  hurry  over,  that  we  may  ar- 
rive at  thofe  feveral  little  fettlemcnts  or 
imaginary  points  of  /eft  which  are  dif- 
peried  up  and  down  in  ir^ 

If  we  divide  the  life  of  moft  men  into 
twenty  parts,  we  (hall  find  that  at  leaft 
nineteen  of  them  are  mere  gaps  and  chafms, 
which  are  neither  filled  with  pleasure  nor 
bufinefs.  I  do  not  however  include  in  this 
calculation  the  life  of  thofe  men  who  are  in 
a  perpetual  hurry  of  affairs,  but  of  thofe 
only  who  are  not  always  engaged  in  fcenes 
of. action;  and. I  hope  I  mall  not  do  an 
unacceptable  piece  ot  fervice  to  thefe  per- 
sons, if  I  point  out  to  them  certain  me- 
thods for  the  filling  up  their  empty  fpaces 
of  life.  The  methods  I  (hall  propofe  to 
them  are  as  follow : 

The  firft  is  the  exercife  of  virtue,  in  the 
moft  general  acceptation  of  the  word. 
That  particular  fcheme  which  compre- 
hends the  focial  virtues,  may  give  employ- 
ment to  the  moft  induftrious  temper,  and 
find  a  man  bufinefs  more  than  the  moft  ac- 
tive ftation  of  life*  To  advife  the  ignorant, 
C  3  relieve 
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relieve  the  needy,  comfort  the  affli&ed,  are 
duties  that  fall  in  our  way  almpft  every  day 
of  our  lives.  A  man  has  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  mitigating  the  fi ere enefs  of  a 
party ;  of  doing  juftice  to  the  character  of 
a  deierving  man ;  of  fattening  the  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre* 
judiced ;  which  are  all  of  them  employ- 
ments fuitable  to  a  reafonable  iuture,  and 
bring  great  fatisfaclion  to  the  perfon  who 
can  bufy  himfelf  in  them  with  difcretion. 

There  is  another  kind  of  virtue  that 
may  find  employment  for  thofe  retired 
hours  in  which  we  are  altogether  left  to 
ourfelves,  and  deditute  of  company  and 
converfation ;  I  mean  that  intercourse  and 
communication    which   every    reafonable 
Creature  ought  to  maintain  with  the  great 
Author  of  his  being.     The  man  who  lives 
under  an  habitual  (enfe  of  the  divine  pre- 
sence, keeps  up  a  perpetual  chearfulnefi  of 
temper,  and  enjoys  every  moment  the  fa- 
tisfa&ion  of  thinking  himfelf  in  company 
with  his  dear  eft  and  heft  of  friends.     The 
time  never  lies  heavy  upon  him :  it  is  im- 
poffible  for  him  to  be  alone.    His  thoughts 
and  paflions  are  the  mod  bufied  at  luch 
hours  when  thofe  of  other  men  are  the  mod 
unaclive.     He  no  fooner  fteps  out  of  the 
world  but  his  heart  burns  with  devotion, 
fwells  with  hope,  and  triumphs  in  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  that  prefence  which  every 
where  furrounds  him ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
pours  out  its  fears,  its  for  rows,  its  appre- 
henfions,  to  the  great  Supporter  of  its  ex- 
igence. 

-  I  have  here  only  con  fide  red  the  neceflity 
of  a  man's  being  virtuous,  that  he  may  have 
fomething  to  do ;  but  if  we  confider  fur- 
ther, that  the  exercife  of  virtue  is  not  only 
an  amufement  for  the  time  it  lads,  but  that 
its  influence  extends  to  thofe  parts  of  oor 
cxidence  which  lie  beyond  the  grave,  and 
that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take  its  colour 
from  thofe  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  in  vice,  the  argument  redou- 
bles upon  us,  for  putting  in  practice  this 
method  of  pafling  away  our  time.  ' 

When  a  man  has  but  a  little  (lock  to 
improve,  and  has  opportunities  of  turning 
it  all  to  good  account,  what  (hall  we  think 
of  him  if  he  fuffers  nineteen  parts  of  it  to 
be  dead,  and  perhaps  employs  even  the 
twentieth  to  his  ruin  or  difad  vantage  ?— 
But  becaufe  the  mind  cannot  be  always  in 
its  fervours,  nor  drained  up  to  a  pitch  of 
virtue,  it  is-  necetfary  to  rind  out  proper 
employments  for  it,  in  its  relaxations. 
The  next  method  therefore  that  I  would 


propofe  to  fill  up  oor  time,  (hould  be  life- 
ful  and  innocent  diverfions.    I  mud  cen- 
fefs  I  think  it  is  below  reafonable  creatures 
to  be  altogether  converfant  in  fuch  diver- 
fions as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have  no- 
thing elfe  to  recommend  them,  bat  that 
there  is  no  hurt  in  them.     Whether  any 
kind  of  earning  has  even  thus  much  to  fay 
for  itfelff  I  (hall  aot  determine;  but  I  think 
it  is  very  wonderful  to  fee  perfoas  of  the 
bed  fenfe  patting  away  a  dozen  hours  toge- 
ther in  muffling  and  dividing  a  pack  of 
cards,  with  no  other  converfation  but  what 
is  made  up  of  a  few  game  phrafes,  and  no 
other  ideas  but  thofe  of  black  or  red  fpots 
ranged  together  in  different  figures.  Would 
not  a  man  laugh  to  hear  any  one  of  this 
fpecies  complaining  that  life  is  fhort? 

The  dage  might  be  made  a  perpetual 
fource  of  the  mod  noble  and  ufeful  enter- 
tainments, were  it  under  proper  regula- 
tions. 

But  the  mind  never  unbends  itfelf  fo 
agreeably  as  in  the  converfation  of  a  well- 
chofen  friend.   There  is  indeed  no  blefling 
of  life  that  is  any  way  comparable  to  the 
enjoyment  of  a  difcreetand  virtuous  friend. 
It  eafes  and  unloads  the  mind,  clears  and 
improves   the    underdanding,    engenders 
thought  and  knowledge,  animates  virtue 
and  good  refolution,  foothes  and  allays  the 
paflions,  and  finds  employment  for  mod  of 
the  vacant  hours  of  life. 

Next  to  fuch  an  intimacy  with  a  parti- 
cular perfon,  one  would  endeavour  after  a 
more  general  converfation  with  fuch  as  are 
capable  of  edifying  and«  entertaining  thofe 
with  whom  they  converfe,  which  are  qua- 
lities that  feldom  go  afunder. 

There  are  many  other  ufeful  amufe- 
ments  of  life,  which  one  would  endeavour 
to  multiply,  that  one  might,  on  all  occa- ! 
fions,  have  recourfe  to  fomething  rather 
than  fufter  the  mind  to  lie  idle,  or  run 
adrift  with  any  paffion  that  chances  to  n-c 
in  it. 

A  man  that  has  a  tade  in  mufic,  paint- 
ing, or  architecture,  is  like  one  that  ha  I 
another  fenfe,  when  compared  with  fuel 
as  have  no  relifh  of  thofe  arts.  The  ft  j 
rid,  the  planter,  the  gardener,  the  hufband 
man,  when  they  are  only  as  accompli!.. 
ments  to  the  man  of  fortune,  are  great  rd 
liefs  to  a  country  life,  and  many  ways  ui<j 
ful  to  thofe  who  are  pofZeded  of  them. 

S  15.  Miffpeut  Time  bvw  punijhed. 

■ 

I  was  yederday  comparing  the  induH 
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of  man  with  that  of  other  creatures ;  in 
which  I  could  not  bat  obferve,  that  not- 
withfbnding  we  are  obliged  by  duty  to 
keep  oarfelres  in  conftant  employ,  after 
the  feme  manner  as  inferior  animals  are 
prompted  to  it  by  inftincl,  we  fall  very 
fbtrt  of  them  in  this  particular.     We  are 
here  the  more  inexcnfable,  becaufe  there 
h  a  greater  variety  of  bufinefs  to  which 
»e  nay  apply  ourfelves.     Reafon  opens 
to  os  a  large  field  of  affairs,  which  other 
creatures  are  not  capable  of.     Beafts  of 
prej\and  I  believe  of  all  other  kinds,  in  their 
natural  ftate  of  being,  divide  their  time  be- 
tween a&on  and  reft.     They  arc  always  at 
work  or  afleep.     In  (hort,  their  waking 
hers  are  wholly  taken  up  in  feeking  after 
their  food,  or  in  con  fuming  it.   The  human 
fpecies  only,  to  the  great  reproach  of  our 
nature,  are   fiHed   with  complaints,  that 
*  The  day  hangs  heavy  on  them,"  that 
M  Tbey  do  not  know  what  to  do  with 
theiofeires,"  that   *•  They  are  at  a  lofs 
h.jf  to  pais  away  their  time,"  with  many 
of  the  like  fhame/ul  murmurs,  which  we 
cfea  find  in  the  mouths  of  thofe  who  are 
ftiled  reasonable  beings.     How  roonftrous 
are  fxh  expreffions  among  creatures  who 
hare  the  labours  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
thofe  of  the  body,  to  furnifh  them  with 
proper  employments;  who,  befides  the  bu- 
fa-fs  of  their  proper  callings  and  profef- 
ftcns,can  apply  themfelvcs  to  the  duties  of 
reijion,  to  meditation,  to  the  reading  of 
Lf:t.l  books,  to  difcourfe;  in  a  word,  who 
may  exercife  themfelvcs  in  the  unbounded 
Durfuits  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  every 
hour  of  their  lives  make  themselves  wiler 
cr  better  than  they  were  before ! 

After  having  been  taken  up  for  fome 
time  in  this  courfe  of  thought,  I  diverted 
nnfelf  with  a  book,  according  to  my  ufual 
cuftom,  in  order  to  unbend  my  mind  before 
I  went  to  fleep.  The  book  I  made  ufe  of 
on  this  occaiion  was  Lucia n,  whert  \  amu- 
fed  my  thoughts  for  about  an  hour  among 
tar  dialogues  of  the  dead,  which  in  al!  pro- 
bability produced  the  following  dream. 

1  was  conveyed,  methought,  into  the  en- 
trance of  the  infernal  regions,  where  I  faw 
Riadamanthus  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
dcai,  feated  on  his  tribunal.  On  his  left- 
hind  flood  the  keeper  of  Erebus,  on  his 
right  the  keeper  of  Elyfium.  I  was  told 
he  fat  upon  women  that  day,  there  being  fe- 
▼fralot  the  fex  lately  arrived,  who  had  not 
vet  th-ir  manfions  aligned  them.  I  was 
J-  -prifed  to  hear  him  aflc  every  one  of  them 
thr  feme  qudiioa,  namely,  "  What  they 


had  been  doing  ?"    Upon  this  qoeftion 
being  propofed  to  the  whole  aflemby,  they 
flared  one  upon  another,  as  not  knowing 
what  to  anfwer.  He  then  interrogated  each 
of  them  feparately.     Madam,  fays  he  to 
the  firft  of  them,  you  have  been  upon  the 
earth  about  fifty  years;  what  have  you  been 
doing  there  all  this  while  ?     Doing !  fays 
me,  really  I  do  not  know  what  I  have  been 
doing :  I  defire  I  may  have  time  given  me 
to  recoiled.     After  about  half  an  hour's 
paufe,  (he  told  him  that  (he  had  been  play- 
ing at  crimp  ;  upon  which  Rhadamanthus 
beckoned  to  the  keeper  on  his  left  hand,  to 
take  her  into  cuftody.     And  you,  madam, 
fays  the  judge,  that  look  with  fuch  a  foft 
and  languilhing  air;  I  think  you  fet  out 
for  this  place  in  your  nine-and-twentieth 
year,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 
while  ?    I  had  a  great  deal  of  bufinefs  on 
my  lianas,  fays  (he,  being  taken  up  the  firft 
twelve  years  of  my  life  in  dreifing  a  jointed 
baby,  and  all  the  remaining  part  of  it  in 
reading  plays  and  romances.     Very  well, 
fays  he,  you  have  employed  your  time  to 
goodpurpofe.    Away  with  her.    The  next 
was  a  plain  country-woman ;  Well,miftrefs, 
fays  Rhadamanthus,  and  what  have  you  been 
doing  ?    An't  pleafe  your  worfhip,  fays  (he, 
I  did  not  live  quite  forty  years ;  and  in  that 
time  brought  my  hulband  feven  daughters, 
made  him  nine  thoufand  cheefes.and  left  my 
elded  girl  with  him,  to  look  after  his  ho  ufe 
in  my  abfence,  and  who,  I  may  venture  to 
fay,  is  as  pretty  a  houfewife  as  any  in  the 
country.      Rhadamanthus  fmiled  at   the 
.  fimplicity  of  the  good  woman,  and  ordered 
the  keeper  of  Elyfium  to  take  her  into  his 
care.     And  you,  fair  lady,  fays  he,  what 
have  you  been  doing  thefe  five-and- thirty 
years  ?  I  have  been  doing  no  hurt,  I  a  flu  re 
you,  fir,  faid  (he.    That  is  well,  faid  he, 
but  what  good  have  you  been  doing  ?  The 
lady  was  in  great  confufion  at  this  queftipn* 
and  not  knowing  what  to  anfwer,  the  two 
keepers  leaped  out  to  feize  her  at  the  fame 
time ;  the  one  took  her  by  the  hand  to  con- 
vey her  to  Elyfium,  the  other  caught  hotdtof 
her  to  carry  her  away  to  Erebus.  But  Rha- 
damanthus obferving  aningenuoas  mode  ft  y 
in  her  countenance  and  behaviour,  eld  them 
both  let  her  loofe,  and  fet  her  afidje  for  a  re* 
examination  when  he  was  more  at  leirnre. 
An  old  woman,  of  a  proud  and  four  look, 
prefented  herfelf  next  at  the  har^  and  being 
afked  what  (he  had  been  doing  r      Truly, 
faid  (he,  I  lived  threefcore-and-ten  years im 
a  very  wicked  world,  and  was  fo  angry  at 
the  behaviour  of  a  parcel  of  young  ftrts, 
C  4  *  *M. 
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that  I  palled  molt  of  my  laft  years  in  con- 
demning the  follies  of  the  times ;  I  was 
every  day  blaming  the  filly  conduft  of 
people  about  me,  in  order  to  deter  thofe. 
I  converfed  with  from  falling  into  the  like 
errors  and  mifcarriages.  Very  well,  fays 
Rhadamanthus ;  but  did  you  keep  the  fame 
watchful  eye  over  your  own  actions  ?  Why 
truly,  fays  ihe,  I  was  fo  taken  up  with 
publilhing  the  faults  of  others,  that  I  had 

00  time  to  confide r  my  own.  Madam,  fays 
Rhadamanthus,  be  pleafed  to  file  off  to 
the  left,  and  make  room  for  the  venerable 
matron  that  (lands  behind  you.  Old  gen- 
tle woman,  fays  he,  I  think  you  are  four- 
fcore :  you  have  heard  the  quelHon,  what 
have  you  been  doing  fo  long  in  the  world  ? 
Ah,  Sir!  fays  (he,  I  have  been  doing  what 

1  (hould  not  have  done,  but  I  had  made  a 
firm  refolution  to  have  changed  my  life, 
if  f  had  not  been  fnatched  off  by  an  un- 
timely end.  Madam,  favs  he,  you  will 
pleafe  to  follow  your  leader :  and  fpying 
another  of  the  fame  age,  interrogated  her 
in  the  fame  form.  To  which  the  matron 
replied,  I  have  been  the  wife  of  a  huf- 
band  who  was  as  dear  to  me  in  his  old 
age  as  in  his  youth.  I  have  been  a  mo- 
ther, and  very  happy  in  my  children,  whom 
I  endeavoured  to  bring  up  in  every  thing 
that  is  good.  My  eldeft  fon  is  bleft  by 
the  poor,  and  beloved  by  every  one  that 
knows  him,  I  lived  within  my  own  fa- 
mily, and  left  it  much  more  wealthy  than 
I  found  it.  Rhadamanthus,  who  knew  the 
value  of  the  old  lady,  fmiled  upon  her  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  the  keeper  of  Ely- 
(ium,  who  knew  his  office,  reached  out  his 
hand  to  her.  He  no  fooner  touched  her, 
but  her  wrinkles  vaniihed,  her  eyes  fpark- 
led,  her  cheeks  glowed  with  bluflies,  and 
(he  appeared  in  full  bloom  and  beauty.  -A 
young  woman  obferving  that  this  officer, 
who  conducted  the  happy  to  Elyfium,  was 
fo  great  a  beautifier,  longed  to  be  in  his 
hands ;  fo  that  prefling  through  the  crowd, 
{he  was  the  next  that  appeared  at  the  bar. 
.And  being  afked  what  (he  had  been  doing 
the  five- and- twenty  years  that  (he  had 
pafled  in  the  world  I  I  have  endeavoured, 
fays  (he,  ever  fincc  1  came  to  years  of 
difcretion,  to  make  myfelf  lovely,  and  gain 
admirers.  In  order  to  it,  I  pafTed  my 
time  in  bottling  up  May-dew,  inventing 
white  wafhes,  mixing  colours,  cutting  out 
patches,  confultir\g  my  glafs,  fuiting  my 
complexion,  tearing  off  my  tucker,  fink- 
ing my  (lays. — Rhadamanthus,.  without 
hearing  her  out,  gave  the  fign  to  take  her 


off1.  Upon  the  approach  of  the  keeper  of 
Erebus,  her  colour  faded,  her  face  was 
puckered  up  with  wrinkles,  and  her  whole 
perfon  loft  in  deformity. 

I  was  then  furprifed  with  a  diftant 
found  of  a  whole  troop  of  females,  that 
came  forward  laughing,  finging,  and  danc- 
ing. I  was  very  defirous  to  know  the  re- 
ception they  would  meet  with,  and  withal 
was  very  apprehenfive,  that  Rhadaman- 
thus would  fpoil  their  mirth ;  But  at  their 
nearer  approach  the  noife  grew  fo  very 
great  that  it  awakened  me, 

I  lay  fome  time,  reflecting  in  myfelf  on 
the  oddnefs  of  this  dream,  and  could  not 
forbear  a&ing  my  own  heart,  what  I  was 
doing  ?  I  aniwered  myfelf  that  1  was  writ- 
ing Guardians.  If  my  readers  make  as 
Sood  a  ufe  of  this  work  as  I  defign  they 
lould,  I  hope  it  will  ne>er  be  imputed  to 
me  as  a  work  that  is  vain  and  unprofit- 
able. 

I  (hall  conclude  this  paper  with  recom- 
mending to  them  the  fame  (hort  felf-exa- 
mination.  If  every  one  of  them  frequently 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  confide rs 
what  he  is  doing,  it  will  check  him  in  all 
the  idle,  or,  what  is  worfe,  the  vicious 
moments  of  life,  lift  np  his  mind  when 
it  is  running  on  in  a  feries  of  indifferent 
adiions,  and  encourage  him  when  he  is  en- 
gaged in  thofe  which  are  virtuous  and  lau- 
dable.   In  a  word,  it  will  very  much  alle- 
viate that  guilt  which  the  bed  of  men  have 
reafon  to  acknowledge  in  their  daily  con- 
feffions,  of  '  leaving  undone  thofe  things 
which  they  ought  to  have  doner  and  of 
doing  thofe  things  which  they  ought  not 
to  have  done.'  Guardian. 

%  1 6.    A  Knvwledgt  of  the  Ufe  and  Valut  of 
Time  very  important  to  Youth, 

There  is  nothing  which  I  more  wi(h  that 
you  (hould  know,  and  which  fewer  people 
do  know,  than  the  true  ufe  and  value  of 
time.  It  is  in  every  body's  mouth;  but  in 
few  people's  practice.  Every  fool  who 
flatterns  away  nis  whole  time  in  nothings, 
utters,  however,  fome  trite  common-place 
.feme nee,  of  which  there  are  millions,  to 
prove,  at  once,  the  value  and  the  fleetnc  fs 
of  time.  The  fun-dials,  likewife,  all  over 
Europe,  have  fome  ingenious  infeription  to 
that  etf e& ;  fo  that  nobody  fquanders  away 
their  time,  without  hearing  and  feeing, 
daily,  how  necefiary  it  is  to  employ  it  well, 
and  how  irrecoverable  it  is  if  loft.  But 
all  thefe  admonitions  are  ufelefs,  where 
there  is  not  a  fund  of  good  fen/e  and  rea- 
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fen  to  faggeft  them,  rather  than  receive 
them.    By  the  manner  in  which  you  now 
ttU  me  that  you  employ  your  time,  I  flat- 
ter myfclf,  that  you  have  that  fund :  that 
it  the  food  trhich  will  make  you  rich  in- 
deed  I  do  not,  therefore,  mean  to  give 
you  a  critical  eflay  upon  the  ufe  and  abufe 
of  time;  1  will  only  give  you  fome  hints, 
with  regard  to  the  uie  of  one  particular 
period  of  that  long  time  which,  I  hope, 
yoa  have  before  you;   I  mean  the  next 
two  year*.  Remember  then,  that  whatever 
kaowkdge  you  do  not  folidly  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  before  you  are  eighteen,   you 
will  aerer  be  maiL  r  of  while  you  breathe. 
Knowledge  is  a  comfortable  and  Decenary 
retreat  and  (helter  for  us  in  an  advanced 
age;  aod  if  we  do  not  plant  it  while  young, 
it » id  give  us  no  (hade  when  we  grow  old* 
I  neither  require  nor   expect   from   you 
great  application  to  books,  after  you  are 
once  thrown  out  into  the  great  world.     I 
know  it  is  impoffible;  and  it  may  even,  in 
fome  cafe*,  be  improper ;  this,*  therefore, 
is  your  time,  and  your  only  time,  for  un- 
wearied and  uninterrupted  application.  If 
yoc  (hould  fometimes  think  it  a  little  la- 
borious, confider,  chat  labour  is  the  una- 
voidable fatigue  of  a  neceflary  journey. 
The  more  hours   a  day  you  travel,  the 
fooner  yon  will  be  at  your  journey's  end. 
The  fooner  you  are  qualified  for  your  li- 
berty, the  fooner  you  (hall  have  it;  and 
your  manumiffion  will  entirely  depend  up- 
on the  manner  in  which  you  employ  the 
intermediate  time.    I  think  I  offer  you  a 
Terr  good  bargain,  when  I  promife  you, 
opon  my  word,  that,  if  you  will  do  every 
tiling  chat  I  would  have  you  do,  till  you 
are  eighteen,  I  will  do  every  thing  that 
joa  would  have  me  do,  ever  afterwards. 

herd  Cbefterficld. 

j  17.  On  a  laxy  and  trifling  Difpofition. 

There  are  two  forts  of  underftandings; 
cne  of  which  hinders  a  man  from  ever  be- 
i<"g  considerable,  and  the  other  commonly 
i^akes  him  ridiculous;  I  mean  the  lazy 
mind,  and  the  trifling  frivolous  mind. 
Yoors,  I  hope,  is  neither.  The  lazy  mind 
»ill  not  take  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
bottom  of  any  thing;  but,  difcouraged  by 
the  hrft  difficulties  (and  every  thing  worth 
knowing  or  having  is  attended  with  fome) 
&opi  (hort,  contents  itfelf  with  eafy,  and, 
coafeqyendy,  fupcrficial  knowledge,  and 
prefers  a  great  degree  of  ignorance,  to  a 
Jir.aJl  degree  of  trouble.  Thefe  people 
fitter  think,  or  reprtfent,  moil  things  as 


impoffible;  whereas  few  things  are  lb  to 
induftry  and  activity.  But  difficulties  feem 
to  them  knpoffibihties,  or  at  leaft  they 
pretend  to  think  them  fo,  by  way  of  excufe 
for  their  lazinefs.  An  hour's  attention  to 
the  fame  object  is  too  laborious  for  them  ; 
they  take  every  thins  in  the  light  in  which 
it  at  firft  prefents  itfelf,  never  confider  it 
in  all  its  different  views;  and,  in  (hort* 
never  think  it  thorough.  Theconfequence 
of  this  is,  that  when  they  come  to  fpeak 
upon  thefe  fubjeds  before  people  who  have 
confidered  them  with  attention,  they  only 
difcover  their  own  ignorance  and  bzinefs, 
and  lay  themfelves  open  to  anfwert  that 
put  them  in  confufion. 

Do  not  then  be  difcouraged  by  the  firfl 
difficulties,  but  contra  audentior  ito:  and 
refolve  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  all  thofe 
things,  which  every  gentleman  ought  to 
know  well.  Thofe  arts  or  fciences,  which 
are  peculiar  to  certain  profeffions,  need  not 
be  deeply  known  by  thofe  who  are  not  in* 
tended  for  thofe  profeffions.  As,  for  in* 
fiance,  fortification  and  navigation;  of  both 
which,  a  fuperficial  and  general  knowledge, 
fuch  as  the  common  courfe  of  converfation, 
with  a  very  little  enquiry  on  your  part* 
will  give  you,  is  fufficient.  Though,  by 
the  way,  a  little  more  knowledge  of  forti- 
fication may  be  of  fome  ufe  to  you;  as  the 
event  of  war,  in  lieges,  make  many  of  the 
terms  of  that  fcience  occur  frequently  in 
common  con  verfations;  and  one  would  be 
forry  to  fay,  like  the  Marquis  de  Maf- 
carille,  in  Moliere's  Prccitufts  Ridicuks, 
when  he  hears  of  une  demit  Lum:  Ma  fit 
e'etoit  bien  une  hunt  toutt  tntiere.  But  thofe 
things  which  every  gentleman,  indepen- 
dently of  profeffion,  fhould  know,  he  ought 
to  know  well,  and  dive  into  all  the  depths 
of  them.  Such  are  languages,  hiftory,  and 
geography,  ancient  and  modern:  philofo* 
phy,  rational  logic,  rhetoric;  and  for  yoa 
particularly,  the  conffcitutions,  and  the  ci- 
vil and  military  ftate  of  avtry  country  in 
Europe.  This,  I  confefs,  is  a  pretty  large 
circle  of  knowledge,  attended  with  fome 
difficulties,  and  requiring  fome  trouble, 
which,  however,  an  active  and  induflrious 
mind  will  overcome,  and  be  amply  re* 
paid. 

The  trifling  and  frivolous  mind  is  always 
bufied,  but  to  little  purpofe;  it  takes  little 
objects  for  great  ones,  and  throws  away 
upon  trifles  that  time  and  attention  which 
only  important  things  deferve.  Knick- 
knacks,  butterflies,  fhells,  infects,  &c.  are 
the  objects  of  their  moft  fcrious  refearches. 

They 
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They  contemplate  the  drefs,  not  the  cha- 
racters, of  the  company  they  keep.  They 
attend  more  to  the  decorations  of  a  play, 
than  to  the  fenfc  of  it;  and  to  the  cere- 
monies of  a  court,  more  than  to  its  politics. 
Such  an  employment  of  time  is  an  ab folate 
lofs  of  it.  Lord  CheJlerfiehPs  Letters. 

§  1 8.  The  bad  Efft&s  of  Indolence, 

No  other  difpofition,  or  turn  of  mind,  fo 
totally  unfits  a  man  for  all  the  foetal  offices 
of  life,  as  Indolence.  An  idle  man  is  a 
mere  blank  in  the  creation :  he  feems  made 
for  no  end,  and  lives  to  no  purpofe.  He 
cannot  engage  himfelf  in  any  employment 
or  profefljon,  becaufe  he  will  never  have 
diligence  enough  to  follow  it:  he  can  fuc- 
ceed  in  no  undertaking,  for  he  will  never 
purfue  it;  he  mull  be  a  bad  hufband,  fa- 
ther, and  relation,  for  he  will  not  take  the 
lealt  pains  to  preferve  his  wife,  children, 
and  family,  from  ftarving;  and  he  muft  be 
a  worthlcfs  friend,  for  he  would  not  draw 
his  hand  from  his  bofom,  though  to  pre- 
vent the  deftruttionof  the  univcrfc.  If  he 
is  born  poor,  he  will  remain  fo  all  his  life, 
which  he  will  probably  end  in  a  ditch,  or 
at  the  gallows:  if  he  embarks  in  trade,  he 
will  be  a  bankrupt :  and  if  he  is  a  perfon 
of  fortune,  his  ftewards  will  acquire  im* 
menfe  eftates,  and  he  himfelf  perhaps  will 
die  in  the  Fleet. 

It  (hould  be  confidered,  that  nature  did 
not  bring  us  into  the  world  in  a  Hate  of 
perfection,  but  has  left  us  in  a  capacity  of 
improvement;  which  mould  feem  to  inti- 
mate, that  we  mould  labour  to  render  our- 
felves  excellent.  Very  few  are  fuch  ab- 
folute  idiots,  as  not  to  be  able  to  become 
at  lcaft  decent,  if  not  eminent,  in  their 
ieveral  Rations,  by  unwearied  and  keen 
application :  nor  are  there  any  pofleffed  of 
fuch  tranfeendent  genius  and  abilities,  as 
to  render  all  pains  and  diligence  unnecef- 
firy.  Perfeverance  will  overcome  diffi- 
culties, which  at  fir  ft  appear  infuperable ; 
and  it  is  amazing  to  coniider,  how  great 
and  numerous  obstacles  may  be  removed 
by  a  continual  attention  to  any  particular 
point.  I  will  not  mention  here,  the  trite 
.example  of  Demofthenes,  who  got  over 
the  greateft  natural  impediments  to  oratory, 
hut  content  myfelf  with  a  more  modern 
and  familiar  inftance.  Being  at  Sadler's 
Wells  a  few  nights  ago,  I  could  not  but 
admire  the  furprifing  feats  of  activity  there 
exhibited;  and  at  the  fame  time  re  He  died, 
what  incredible  pains  and  labour  it  mult 


have  cod  the  performers  to  arrive  at  the 
art  of  writhing  their  bodies  into  fuch  va- 
rious and  unnatural  contortions.    Bat  I 
was  molt  taken  with  the  ingenious  artift, 
who,  after  fixing  two  bells  to  each  foot, 
the  fame  number  to  each  hand,  and  with 
great  propriety  placing  a  cap  and  bells  on 
his  head,  played  feveral  tunes,  and  went 
through  as  regular  triple  peals  and  bob- 
majors,  as  the  boys  of  Chrift-church  Hof- 
pital;   all  which  he  effected  by  the  due 
jerking  of  his  arms  and  legs,  and  nodding 
his  head  backward  and  forward.    If  this 
artill  had  taken  equal  pains  .to  employ  his 
head  in  another  way,  he  might  perhaps 
have  been  as  deep  a  proficient  in  numbers 
as  Jedediah  Buxton,  or  at  Jeaft  a  tolerable 
modern  rhymer,  of  which  he  is  now  no  bad 
emblem:  and  if  our  fine  ladies  would  uie 
equal  diligence,  they  might  falhion  their 
minds  as  fuccefsfully,  as  Madam  Catharina 
diilorts  her  body. 

There  is  not  in  the  world  a  more  ufelcf*, 
idle  animal,  than  he  who  contents  himfelf 
with  being  merely  a  gentleman.    He  has 
an  ertate,  therefore  he  will  not  endeavour 
to  acquire  knowledge :  he  is  not  to  labour 
in  any  vocation,  therefore  he  will  do  no- 
thing.    But  the  misfortune  is,  that  there 
is  no  fuch  thing  in  nature  as  a  negative 
virtue,  and  that  abfolute  idlenefs  is  im- 
practicable.   He,  who  does  no  good,  will 
certainly  do  mifchief;  and  the  mind,  if  it 
is  not  ftorcd  with  ufeful  knowledge,  will 
certainly  become  a  magazine  of  nonfcnle 
and  trifles.  Wherefore  a  gentleman,  though 
he  is  not  obliged  to  rife  to  open  his  fhop, 
or  work  at  his  trade,  fhould  always  find 
fome  ways  of  employing  his  time  to  ad- 
vantage.     If  he  makes  no  advances  in 
wifdom,  he  will  become  more  and  more 
a  (lave  to  folly;  and  he  that  does  nothing, 
becaufe  he  has  nothing  to  do,  will  become 
vicious  and  abandoned,  or,  at  bed,  ridicu- 
lous and  contemptible* 

I  do  not  know  a  more  melancholy  ob- 
ject, than  a  man  of  an  honeft  heart,  and 
fine  natural  abilities,  whofe  good  qualities 
are  thus  deltroyed  by  indolence.  Such  a 
perfon  is  a  conilant  plague  to  all  his  friends 
and  acquaintance,  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power  of  adding  to  their  happinefs;  and 
fuffers  himfelf  to  take  rank  among  the 
lowed  characters,  when  he  might  render 
himfelf  confpicuous  among  the  highcli. 
Nobody  is  more  univerfally  beloved  and 
more  univerfally  avoided,  than  my  friend 
Carclcfs.  He  is  an  humane  man,  who 
never  did  a  beneficent  a&ion;  and  a  man 
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ef  mnJhaken  integrity,  on  whom  it  is  im- 
pofiblc  10  atpencL  With  the  bell  head, 
and  the  beft  heart,  he  regulates  his  con- 
duct ia  U*  moft  abfurd  manner,  and  fre- 
quently injures  his  friends;  for  whoever 
uegte&s  to  do  joftice  to  himfelf,  muft  ine- 
vitably wroog  thofe  with  whom  he  is  con- 
nected; and  it  is  by  no  means  a  true 
maxim,  that  an  idle  man  hurts  nobody  but 
timfclf. 

Virtue  then  is  not  to  be  confidered  in 
the  light  of  mere  innocence,  or  abstaining 
from  harm;   bat  as  the  exertion  of  our 
faculties  in  d^ing  good :  as  Titus,  when 
be  had  let  a  day  flip  undiftinguiflied  by 
fbtneaft  of  virtue,  cried  out,  'I  have  loft 
a  day.'    If  we  regard  ouf  time  in  this 
Jijrv,t,  how  many  days  (hall  we  look  back 
upon  as  irretrievably  loft !  and  to  how  nar- 
row a  compafs  would  fuch  a  method  of. 
calculation  frequently  reduce  the  longeft 
lift!  If  we  were  to  number  our  days,  ac- 
cording as  we  have  applied  them  to  vir- 
tue, it  would  occafion  ftrange  revolutions 
in  the  manner  of  reckoning  the  ages  of 
axru    We  fbould  fee  fome  few  arrived  to 
i  pod  old  age  in  the  prime  of  their  youth, 
and  meet  with  ieveral  young  fellows  of 
fcoricorc. 

Agreeable  to  this  way  of  thinking,  I 
reoeinbeT  to  have  met  with  the  epitaph  of 
aa  aged  man  four  years  old ;  dating  his 
exifteace  from  the  time  of  his  reformation 
from  evil  couxfes.  The  inscriptions  on  moft 
toznb-ifooes  commemorate  no  ads  of  .vir- 
tue performed  by  the  perfons  who  lie  un- 
der them,  bat  only  record,  that  they  were 
born  one  day,  and  died  another.  But  i 
would  fain  have  thofe  people,  whofe  lives 
have  been  ofalefs,  rendered  of  fome  fer- 
vice  after  their  deaths,  by  affording  leflbns 
tfmftruexion  and  morality  to  thofe  they 
leave  behind  them.  Wherefore  I  could 
wifh,  that,  in  every  parith,  feveral  acres 
were  marked  out  for  a  new  and  fpacious 
burying-groond:  in  which  every  peribn, 
whofe  remains  are  there  deported,  fhould 
have  a  fmall  ftone  laid  over  them,  reckon- 
ing their  age,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  improved  or  abnfed  the 
time  allotted  them  in  their  lives.  In  fuch 
tircumftances,  the  plate  on  a  coffin  might 
be  the  higheft  panegyric  which  the  deceas- 
ed could  receive;  and  a  little  fquare  ftone 
irucribed  with  Ob.  Ann.  Mu.  8o,  would 
be  a  nobler  eulogium,  than  all  the  lapidary 
adnlanop  of  modern  epitaphs. 

Cotmoiftur* 


$19.  The  innocent  Pleafures  of  Childhood* 

As  it  is  ufual  with  me  to  draw  a  fee  ret 
one n vied  pleafure  from  a  thoufand  inci- 
dents overlooked  by  other  men,  I  threw 
myfelf  into  a  fhort  transport,  forgetting  my 
age,  and  fancying  myfelf  a  fchool-boy. 

This  imagination  was  ftrongly  favoured 
by  the  pretence  of  fo  many  young  boys, 
in  whofe  looks  were  legible  the  fprightly 
paffions  of  that  age,  which  raifed  in  me  a 
fort  of  Sympathy.  Warm  blood  thrilled 
through  every  vein;  the  faded  memory 
of  thofe  enjoyments  that  once  gave  me 
pleafure,  put  on  more  lively  colours, 
and  a  thoufand  gay  Wemcnu  filled  my 
mind. 

It  was  not  without  regret,  that  I  was 
forfaken  by  this  waking  dream.  The 
cheapnefs  of  puerile  delights,  the  guiltlefs 
joy  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  the  bloom- 
ing hopes  that  lift  up  the  foul  in  the  afcent 
of  life,  the  pleafure  that  attends  the  gra- 
dual opening  of  the  imagination,  and  the  . 
dawn  of  reafon,  made  me  think  moft  men 
found  that  ftage  the  moft  agreeable  part  of 
their  journey. 

When  men  come  to  riper  years,  the  in- 
nocent diversions  which  exalted  the  fpirits, 
and  produced  health  of  body,  indolence  of 
mind,  and  refreshing  {lumbers,  are  too  of- 
ten exchanged  for  criminal  delights,  which 
fill  the,  foul  withanguiih,  and  the  body 
with  difeafe.  The  grateful  employment 
of  admiring  and  raifing  themfelves  to  an 
imitation  of  the  polite  ftile,  beautiful  images, 
and  noble  fentiments  of  ancient  authors,  is 
abandoned  for  law- latin,  the  lucubrations 
of  our  paltry  news-mongers,  and  that 
fwarm  of  vile  pamphlets  which  corrupt 
our  tafte,  and  infeft  the  public*  The  ideas 
of  virtue,  which  the  characters  of  heroes 
had  imprinted  on  their  minds,  infenfibly 
wear  out,  and  they  come  to  be  influenced 
by  the  nearer  examples  of  a  degenerate 

age 

In  die  morning  of  life,  when  the  foul 
firft  makes  her  entrance  into  the  world,  all 
things  look  frefh  and  gay;  their  novelty 
furprifes,  and  every  little  glitter  or  gaudy 
colour  tranfports  the  ftranger.  But  by 
degrees  the  fenfe  grows  callous,  and  we 
lofe  that  excjuifite  relitn  of  trifles,  by  the 
time  our  minds  fhould  be  fuppofed  ripe 
for  rational  entertainments*  I  cannot  make 
this  reflection  without  being  touched  with 
a  commiferation  of  that  fpecies called  beans, 
the  happiness  of  thofe  men  neceflarily  ter- 

minatinff 
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minating  with  their  childhood,  who,  from 
a  want  of  knowing  other  purfuits,  continue 
a  fondnefs  for  the  delights  of  that  age, 
after  the  relifh  of  them  is  decayed. 

Providence  hath  with  a  bountiful  hand 
prepared  a  variety  of  pleafures  for  the  va- 
rious flages  of  life.  It  behoves  as  not  to 
f>c  wanting  to  ourfelves  in  forwarding  the 
intention  of  nature,  by  the  culture  of  our 
minds,  and  a  due  preparation  of  each  fa- 
culty for  the  enjoyment  of  thofe  objects  it 
is  capable  of  being  aifected  with. 

As  our  parts  open  and  difplay  by  gen- 
tle degrees,  we  rife  from  the  gratifications 
of  fenfe,  to  relifh  thofe  of  the  mind.  In 
t he  fcale  of  pleafure,  the  lowed  are  fen- 
foal  delights,  which  are  fucceeded  by  the 
more  enlarged  views  and  gay  portraitures 
of  a  lively  imagination;  and  ihefe  give 
way  to  the  fublimer  pleafures  of  reafon, 
which  difcover  the  caufes  and  defigns,  the 
frame,  connection,  and  fymmetry  of  things, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  the  contemplation 
of  intellectual  beauty,  order,  and  truth. 

Hence  I  regard  our  public  fchools  and 
universities,  not  only  as  nurferies  of  men 
for  the  fervice  of  the  church  and  flate, 
but  alfo  as  places  defigned  to  teach  man- 
kind the  moft  refined  luxury,  to  raife  the 
mind  to  its  due  perfection,  and  give  it  a 
tafte  for  thofe  entertainments  which  af- 
ford the  higheft  tranfport,  without  the 
grofihefs  or  remorfe  that  attend  vulgar  en- 
joyments. 

In  thofe  blefled  retreats  men  enjoy  the 
fweets  of  folitude,  and  yet  converfe  with 
I  he  greateft  genii  that  have  appeared  in 
every  age;  wander  through  the  delightful 
mazes  of  every  art  and  fcience,  and.  as 
they  gradually  enlarge  their  fphere  of 
knowledge,  .at  once  rejoice  in  their  pre- 
fent  poflcfljons,  and  are  animated  by  the 
boundlefs  profpect  of  future  difcoveries. 
There,  a  generous  emulation,  a  noble 
thirft'of  fame,  a  love  of  truth  and  honour- 
able regards,  reign  in  minds  as  yet  un- 
tainted from  the  world.  There*  the  llock 
of  learning,  tranfmitted  down  from  the  an- 
cients, is  prefer ved,  and  receives  a  daily 
tncreafe ;  and  it  is  thence  propagated  by 
men,  who,  having  hnilhed  their  ftudies,  go 
into  the  World,  and  fpread  that  general 
knowledge  and  good  talle  throughout  the 
land,  which  is  lb  diftant  from  the  barba- 
rifm  of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  or  the  fierce 
genius  of  its  invaders.  And  as  it  is  evi- 
dent tliat  our  literature  is  owing  to  the 
fciiools  and  uni verities;  fo  it  cannot  be, 


denied,  that  thefe  are  owing  to  oir  re* 

ligion. 

It  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  upon 
religious  confederations  that  princes,  as 
well  as  private  perfons,  kave  created  col- 
leges, and  affigned  liberal  endowments  to 
(Indents  and  profefibrs.  Upon  the  fame 
account  they  meet  with  encouragement  and 
protection  from  all  chriftian  ftates,  as  being 
efleemed  a  neceflary  means  to  have  the 
facred  oracles  and  primitive  traditions  of 
chriftian  ity  preferved  and  underftood.  And 
it  is  well  known,  that,  after  a  long  night  of 
ignorance  and  fuperftition,  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  church  and  that  of  learning 
began  together,  and  made  proportionable 
advances,  the  latter  having  been  the  effect 
of  the  former,  which  of  courfe  engaged 
men  in  the  ftudy  of  the  learned  languages 
.  and  of  an ti  quity  •  *  Gutrdiau 

§  20.  On  Cbearfulrttfs. 

I  have  always  preferred  chearfulnefs  to 
mirth.  The  latter  I  confider  as  an  ad, 
the  former  as  a  habit  of  the  mind.  Mirth 
is  (hort  and  transient,  chearfulnefs  fixed 
and  permanent.  Thofe  are  often  raited 
into  the  greatefl  tranfpoxts  of  mirth,  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  greatefl  depreffions  of 
melancholy :  on  the  contrary,  chearfulnefs, 
though  it  does  not  give  the  mind  fuch  an 
exquifite  gladnefs,  prevents  us  from  falling 
into  any  depths  of  sorrow.  Mirth  is  like 
a  flalh  of  lightning,  that  breaks  through  a 
gloom  of  clouds,  and  glitters  for  a  mo- 
ment; chearfulnefs  keeps  up  a  kind  of  day- 
light in  the  mind,  and  fills  it  with  a  fteady 
and  perpetual  ferenity. 

Men  of  auftere  principles  look  upon 
mirth  as  too  wanton  and  diffolute  for  a 
ftate  of  probation,  and  as  tilled  with  a 
certain  triumph  and  infolence  of  heart  that 
is  inconiQftent  with  a  life  which  is  every 
moment  obnoxious  to  the  greateft  dangers. 
Writers  of  this  complexion  have  obferved, 
that  the  facred  Perfon  who  was  the  great 
pattern  of  perfection,  was  never  feen  to 
laugh. 

Chearfulnefs  of  mind  is  not  liable  to 
any  of  thefe  exceptions;,  it  is  of  a  ferious 
and  compofed  nature;  it  does  not  throw 
the  mind  into  a  condition  improper  for  the 
prefent  ftate  of  humanity,  and  is  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  characters  of  thofe  who 
are  looked  upon  as  the  greateft  philofopher  s 
among  the  heathens,  as  well  as  among 
thofe  who  have  been  deservedly  esteemed 
as  faints  and  holy  men  among  ChrifUans. 
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If  we  confer  chearfulnefs  in  three 
Tights,  vita  regard  to  oorfelves,  to  thofe 
We  coofeWe  with,  and  to  the  great  Author 
of  our  being,  it  will  not  a  little  recom- 
mend idelfoa  each  of  thefe  accounts.  The 
man  who  is  poflcffed  of  this  excellent  frame 
c/snad,is  act  only  eafy  in  his  thoughts,  but 
apersed  osier  of  all  die  powers  and  taeni- 
ae! of  tie  foal:  his  imagination  is  always 
dear,  sad  his  judgment  undifturbed ;  his 
temper  is  era  and  unruffled,  whether  in 
a&o*  or  solitude.    He  comes  with  a  relifh 
to  all  thofe  goods  which  nature  has  pro- 
vided fer  hun,  taftes  all  the  pleafures  of 
the  creation  which  are  poured  about  him, 
ami  does  not  feel  the  full  weight  of  thofe 
accidental  evils  which  may  beral  him. 

If  we  confider  him  in  relation  to  the 
perfoas  whom  he  convcrfes  with,  it  natu- 
rally produces  love  and  good-will  towards 
mm.  A  ehearfhl  mind  is  not  only  dif- 
pofed  to  be  affable  and  obliging*  bnt  raifes 
the  lame  good-humour  in  thofe  who  come 
within  its  influence.  A  man  finds  himfelf 
•leafed,  he  does  not  know  why,  with  the 
tbearndnef*  of  his  companion:  it  is  like 
a  foddea  fonfiune,  that  awakens  a  fecret  de- 
light in  the  mind,  without  her  attending  to 
it-  Tie  heart  rejoices  of  its  own  accord, 
and  naturally  flows  oat  into  friendikip  and 
heserokace  towards  the  perfon  who  has  fo 
iiodlf  an  effect,  upon  it. 

When  I  confider  this  chearful  date  of 
mod  in  its  third  relation,  I  cannot  but  look 
apon  it  as  a  conAamt  habitual  gratitude  to 
&e  great  Author  of  nature.  An  inward 
caearralneis  is  an  implicit  praife  and  thankf- 
giring  to  Providence  under  all  its  difpen- 
laooos.  It  is  a  kind  of  acqutefcence  in 
the  ftate  wherein  we  are  placed,  and  a  fe- 
cret approbation  of  the  divine  will  in  his 
coodud  towards  man. 

There  are  but  two  things,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  can  reaibnably  deprive  us  of  this 
chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The  6r(k  of  thefe  is  the 
faue  of  guilt.  A  man  who  lives  in  a  ftate 
of  vice  and  impenitence,  can  have  no  title 
to  that  evenneu  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
vhkh  is  the  health  of  the  foul,  and  the  na- 
tural effect  of  virtue  and  innocence.  Chear- 
rtlocft  in  an  ill  man  deferves  a  harder  name 
that  language  can  furnifh  us  with,  and  is 
■any  degrees  beyond  what  we  commonly 
call  folly  or  madnefs* 

Athetim,  by  which  I  mean  adiibelief  of 
a  Supreme  Being,  and  coniequendy  of  a 
future  ftate,  under  whatfocver  title  it  fhel- 
***  itfclfc  may  likewife  very  reaibnably 
deprive  a  man  of  this  chearfulnefs  of  tern* 


per.  There  is  fometfung  fo  particularly 
gloomy  and  offenfive  to  human  nature  in 
the  profpeft  of  non-exiftence,  that  1  can- 
not out  wonder,  with  many  excellent  wri- 
ters, how  it  is  poffible  tor  a  man  to  ont- 
live  the  expectation  of  it.'  For  my  own 
part,  I  think  the  being  of  a  God  is  to 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  it  is  almoft  the 
only  truth  we  are  fore  of,  and  fuck  a  truth 
as  we  meet  with  in  every  object,  in  every 
occurrence,  and  in  every  thought.  If  we 
Jook  into  the  characters  of  this  tribe  of  in- 
fidels, we  generally  find  they  are  made  up 
of  pride,  spleen,  and  cavil:  it  is  indeed 
no  wonder,  that  men,  who  are  nneafy  to 
themfelves,  mould  be  fo  to  the  reft  of  the 
world;  and  how  is  it  poffible  for  a  man 
to  be  otherwise  than  uneafy  in  himfelf, 
who  is  in  danger  every  moment  of  lofing 
his  entire  exigence,  and  dropping  into 
nothing? 

The  vicious  man  and  Atheift  have  there- 
fore no  pretence  to  chearfulnefs,  and  woul4 
act  very  unreafonably,  mould  they  endea- 
vour after  it.  It  is  impoffible  fer  any  one 
to  live  in  good-humour^  and  enjoy  his  pre- 
fent  exiftencc,  who  is  apprehenuve  either 
of  torment  or  of  annihilation;  of  being 
miferabk,  or  of  not  being  at  all. ' 

After  having  mentioned  thefe  two  great 
principles,  which  are  deftru&ive  of  chear- 
lulnefi  in  their  own  nature,  as  well  as  is 
right  reafon,  I  cannot  think  of  any  other 
that  ought  to  banifli  this  happy  temper 
from  a  virtuous  mind.  Pain  and  fickneis, 
flume  and  reproach,  poverty  and  old  age, 
nay  death  itfelf,  conadering  the  mortnefii 
of  their  duration,  and  the  advantage  we 
may  seap  from  them,  do  not  deferve  the 
name  of  evils.  A  good  mind  may  bear 
upvnder  them  with  fortitude,  with  indo- 
lence, and  with  chearfulnefs  of  heart.  The 
toffing  of  a  temped  does  not  dttcompofe 
him,  which  he  is  fure  will  bring  him  to  a 
joyful  harbour. 

A  man,  who  ufes  his  beft  endeavours  to 
live  according  to  the  d&ates  of  virtue  and 
right  reafon,  has  two  perpetual  fources  of 
chearfulnefs,  in  the  confideration  of  his 
own  nature,  and  of  that  Being  on  whom 
he  has  a  dependence.  If  he  looks  into 
himfelf,  he  cannot  but  rejoice  in  that  ex* 
iHence,  which  is  fo  lately  beftowed  upon 
him,  and  which,  after  millions  of  ages, 
will  be  ftill  new,  and  ftill  in  its  beginning. 
How  many  (elf-congratulations  naturally 
arife  in  the  mind,  when  it  reflect*  on  this 
its  entrance  into  eternity,  when  it  takes  a 
view  of  thole  improvable  faculties,  whi:h 
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in  a  few  years,  and  even  at  its  firft  fetting 
out,  have  made  To  confiderable  a  progrefs, 
and  which  will  be  ftiil  receiving  an  increafe 
of  perfection,  and  confeaucntly  an  increafe 
of  happinefs !  The  confcioufncfs  of  fuch  a 
being  fpreads  a  perpetual  diftifion  of  joy 
through  the  foul  of  a  virtuous  man,  and 
makes  him  look  upon  himfelf  every  mo- 
ment as  more  happy  that  he  knows  how 
to  conceive. 

The  fecond  fource  of  chearfulnefs  to 
a  good  mind  is,  its  confide  ration  of  thai 
Being  on  whom  we  have  our  dependence, 
and  in  whom,  though  we  behold  him  as  yet 
but  in  the  firft  faint  difcoveries  of  his  per- 
fections, we  fee  every  thing  that  we  can 
imagine  as  great,  glorious,  or  amiable. 
"We  find  ourfelves  every  where  upheld  by 
his  goodnefs,  and  furrounded  with  an  im- 
mensity qf  love  and  mercy.  In  fhort,  we 
depend  apon  a  Being,  whofe  power  qua- 
lifies him  to  make  us  happy  by  an  infinity 
of  means,  whofe  goodnefs  and  truth  en- 
.gage  him  to  make  thofe  happy  who  defire 
it  of  him,  and  whofe  unchangeablenefs 
wUl  fecure  us  in  this  happinefs  to  all  eter- 
nity. 

Such  confederations,  which  every  one 
(hould  perpetually  cherifh  in  his  thoughts, 
will  bantfti  from  us  all  that  fecret  heavmefs 
of  heart  which  unthinking  men  are  fubje& 
to  when  they  lie  under  no  real  affliction, 
all  that  anguUh  which  we  may  feel  from 
any  evil  that  actually  opprefTes  as,  to  which 
I  may  likewife  add  thofe  little  cracklings 
of  mirth  and  folly,  that  are  apter  to  be- 
tray virtue  than  fupport  it;  and  eftablifh 
in  us  fuch  an  even  and  chearful  temper,  as 
makes  us  pleating  to  ourfelves,  to  thofe 
with  whom  we  converfe,  and  to  him  whom 
we  are  made  to  pleafe.  Sptfiator. 

§  21.  On  tbt  Advantages  of  a  chearful 

Tcmfen 

Chearfulnefs  is,  in  the  firft  place,  the 
beft  promoter  of  health.  Repinings  and 
fecret  murmurs  of  heart  give  impercepti- 
ble ftrokes  to  thofe  delicate  fibres  of  which 
the  vital  parts  are  compofed,  and  wear  out 
the  machine  infenfibly;  not  to  mention 
thofe  violent  ferments  which  they  ftir  up 
in  the  blood,  and  thofe  irregular  difturbed 
motions,  which  they  raife  in  the  animal 
fpirits.  I  fcarce  remember,  in  my  own 
obfervation,  to  have  met  with  many  old 
men,  or  with  fuch,  who  (to  ufe  our  Eng- 
lifh  phrafe)  wear  well,  that  had  not  at  leaft 
a  certain  indolence  in  their  humour,  if  not 


a  more  than  ordinary  gaiety  and  chearful- 
nefs of  heart.  The  truth  of  it  is,  health 
and  chearfulnefs  mutually  beget  each  other; 
with  this  difference,  that  we  feldom  meet 
with  a  great  degree  of  health  which  is  not 
attended  with  a  certain  chearfulnefs,  bat 
very  often  fee  chearfulnefs  where  there  it 
no  great  degree  of  health. 

Chearfulnefs  bears  the  fame  friendly  re- 
gard to  the  mind  as  to  the  body :  it  ba» 
nifhes  all   anxious   care   and   difcontent, 
foothes  and  compofes  the  paffions,   and 
keeps  the  fool  in  a  perpetual  calm.    But 
having  already  touched  on  this  laft  confi- 
deration,  I  fhall  here  take  notice,  that  the 
world  in  which  we  are  placed,  is  filled 
with  innumerable  objects  that  are  proper 
to  raife  and  keep  alive  this  happy  temper 
of  mind. 

If  we  confider  the  world  in  its  fubfer- 
vtency  to  man,  one  would  think  it  w;is 
made  for  our  ufe;  but  if  we  confider  it 
in  its  natural  beauty  and  harmony,  one 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  it  was  made  for 
our  pleafure.  The  fun,  which  is  as  the 
great  foul  of  the  univ erfe,  and  produces  all 
the  necrflaries  of  life,  has  a  particular  in- 
fluence in  chearing  the  mind  of  man,  and 
making  the  heart  glad. 

Thofe  feveral  living  creatures  which  are 
made  for  our  fervice  or  fuftenance,  at  the 
fame  time  either  fill  the  woods  with  their 
mufic,  furnifh  us  with  game,  or  raife  pleaf- 
ing ideas  in  us  by  the  delightfulneU  of 
their  appearance.  Fountains,  lakes,  and 
rivers,  are  as  refreihing  to  the  imagina- 
tion, as  to  the  foil  through  which  they 
pafs. 

There  are  writers  of  great  diftinclion, 
who  have  made  it  an  argument  for  Provi- 
dence,  that  the  whole   earth  is  covered 
with  green,  rather  than  with  any  other 
colour,  as  being  fuch  a  right  mixture  ct 
light    and   fhjae,   that  it  comforts  and 
ftrengthens  the  eye  inftead  of  weakening; 
or  grieving  it.     For  this  reafon,  feveral 
painters  have  green  cloth  hanging  near 
them,  to  eafe  the  eye  upon,  after  too  great 
an  application  to  their  colouring.     A  fa- 
mous modern  philofopher  accounts  for  it 
in  the  following  manner:  All  colours  that 
are  more  luminous,  overpower  and  difli-l 
pate  the  animal  fpirits  which  are  employed 
in  fight;  on  the  contrary,  those   that  aid 
more  obfeure  do  not  give  the  animal  fpi-l 
rits  a  fufticientexercife;  whereaa,  the  rays; 
that  produce  in  us  the  idea  of  green,  fa  Jj 
upon  the  eye  in  fuch  a  due  proportion, 
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that  they  gire  die  animal  fpirits  tbeir  pro- 
ber piiy,  2nd,  by  keeping  op  the  ftruggle 
in  a  jn&  balance,  excite  a  very  pleating 
and  agreeable  fenfation.  Let  the  caofe  be 
what  it  will,  the  effect  is  certain ;  for  which 
rca'oo,  the  poets  afcribe  to  this  particular 
colour  the  epithet  of  cbearfuL 

To  confider  further  this  double  end  in 
the  works  of  nature,  and  how  they  are,  at 
the  ferae  time,  both  ufeful  and  entertain- 
ing, we  find  that  the  mod  important  parts 
in  the  vegetable  world  are  thofe  which  are 
the  mod  beautiful.     Thefe  are  the  feeds 
by  which  the  feveral  races  of  plants  are 
propagated  and  continued,  and  which  are 
always  lodged  in  flowers  or  bloflbms.  Na- 
ture feems  to  hide  her  principal   defign, 
and  to  be  induftrious  in  making  the  earth 
gay  and  delightful,  while  fhe  is  carrying 
on  her  great  work,  and  intent  npon  her 
own  preservation.     The  huibandman,  after 
the  fame  manner,  is  employed  in  laying 
Dot  the  whole  country  into  a  kind  of  gar- 
den or  landfkip,  and  making  every  thing 
fcnile  about  him,  whilft,  in  reality,  he  thinks 
of  nothing  but  of  the  harveft,  andincreafe 
wHkh  is  to  arife  from  it. 

We  may  further  obferve  how  Provi- 
dence has  taken  care   to  keep    up   this 
cbearfolnefs  in  the  mind  of  man,  by  hav- 
itg  formed  it  after  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
aufce  it  capable  of  cpneeiving  delight  from 
ievzral  objects  which  feem  to  have  very 
little  ufe  is  them ;  as  from  the  wildnefs  of 
rocks  and  deferts,  and  the  like  grotefque 
parts  of  nature.     Thofe  who  are  verfed  in 
philofbphy  may  ft  ill  carry  this  confedera- 
tion higher,  by  obferving,  that  if  matter 
had  appeared  to  us  endowed   only  with 
thoie  real  qualities  which  it  actually  pof- 
fefies,  it  would  have  made  but  a  very  joy- 
Jefs  and  uncomfortable  figure;   ana  why 
has  Providence  given  it  a  power  of  pro- 
docing  in  us  fuch  imaginary  qualities,  as 
taftes  and  colours,  founds  and  fmells,  heat 
and  cold,  but  that  man,  while  he  is  con- 
versant in  the  lower  Rations  of  nata  re,  might 
have  his  mind  cheared  and  delighted' with 
agreeable  fenfations  ?  In  fhort,  the  whole 
untverie  is  a  kind  of  theatre  filled  with 
objecls  that  either  raife  in   us  pleafure, 
amufement,  or  admiration* 

The  reader's  own  thoughts  will  fugged 
to  him  the  viciffitude  of  day  and  night,  the 
change  of  feafons,  with  all  that  variety  of 
Scenes  which  diversify  the  nice  of  nature, 
and  fill  the  mind  with  a  perpetual  fuccef- 
fion  of  beautiful  and  pleafing  images. 
I  (hall  nut  here  mention  the  feveral  en* 


tertainments  of  art,  with  the  pleafufes  of 
friendfhip,  books,  converfation,  and  other 
accidental  diversions  of  life,  becaufe  I 
would  only  take  notice  of  fuch  incitements 
to  a  chearful  temper,  as  offer  themfelves 
to  perions  of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  and 
which  may  fufficiently  fhew  us  that  Provi- 
dence did  not  defxgn  this  world  fhould  be 
filled  with  murmurs  and  repinings,  or  that 
the  heart  of  man  fhould  be  involved  in 
gloom  and  melancholy. 

I  the  more  inculcate  this  chearful nefs 
of  temper,  as  it  is  a  virtue  in  which  our 
countrymen  are  obferved  to  be  more  defi- 
cient than  any  other  union.  Melancholy 
is  a  kind  of  demon  that  haunts  our  ifland, 
and  often  conveys  herfelf  to  us  in  ap  eas- 
terly wind.  A  celebrated  French  nqvelift, 
in  oppofitionjto  thofe  who  begin  their  ro- 
mances with  a  flowery  feafon  of  the  year, 
enters  on  his  ftory  thus:  '  In  the  gloomy 

*  month  of  November,  when  the  people  of 

*  England  hang  and  drown  themfelves,  a> 

*  difconfolate  lover  walked  out  intq  the 

*  fields,'  &c. 

Every  one  ought  to  fence  againft  the 
temper  of  his  climate  or  conftitution,  and 
frequently  to  indulge  in  himfelf  thofe  con- 
fiderations  which  may  give  him  a  ferepity 
of  mind,  and  enable  him  to  bear  up  chcar- 
fully  againft  thofe  little  evils  and  misfor- 
tunes which  are  common  to  human  nature, 
and  which,  by  a  right  improvement  of  them, 
will  produce  a  fatiety  of  joy,  and  an  unin- 
terrupted happinefs. 

At  the  fame  time  that  I  would  engage 
my  reader  to  confider  the  world  in  its  molt 
agreeable  lights,  I  muft  own  there  are  many- 
evils  which  naturally  fpring  up  amid  ft  the 
entertainments  that  are  provided  for  us; 
but  thefe,  if  rightly  confidered,  fhould  be 
far  from  over  carting  the  mind  with  forrow, 
or  deftroying  that  chearfulnefs  of  temper 
which  I  have  been  recommending.  This 
interfperfion  of  evil  with  good,  and  pain 
with  pleafure,  in  the  works  of  nature,  is 
very  truly  afcribed  by  Mr.  Locke,  in  his 
Eflay  upon  Human  Underftanding,  to  a 
moral  rcafon,  in  the  following  words: 

•  Beyond  all  this,  we  may  find  another 
'  reafon  why  God  hath  fcattered  op  and 
'  down  feveral  degrees  of  pleafure  and 
'  pain,  in  all  the  things  that  environ  and 
<  affect  us,  and  blended  them  together,  in 
'  almoft  all  that  our  thoughts  and  fenfes 
'  have  to  do  with;  that  we,  finding  imper- 

*  fection,  ditfatis  faction,  and  want  of  com- 

*  plete  happinefs  in  all  the   enjoyments 

*  which  the  creatures  can  afford  us,  might 

•  be 
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•  be  led  to  feek  it  in  the  enjoyment  of  him, 

•  with  whom  there  is  fulnefs  of  joy,  and 

•  at  whofe  right  hand  are  pleasures  for 

•  evermore.'  Spe&att. 

\  22.  On  Truth  and  Sincerity* 

Troth  and  reality  have  all  the  advantages 
tjf  appearance,  and  many  more.  If  the 
Jhew  of  any  thing  be  good  for  any  thing, 
I  am  Cure  fincerity  is  better:  for  why  does 
any  man  difTemble,  or  feem  to  be  that  which 
be  is  not,  but  becaufe  he  thinks  it  good  to 
have  foch  a  quality  as  he  pretends  to  ?  for 
to  counterfeit  and  diflemble,  is  to  put  on 
the  appearance  of  (bme  real  excellency. 
Now  the  bed  way  in  the  world  for  a  man 
to  feem  to  be  any  thine,  is  really  to  be 
what  we  would  feem  to  be.  Betides,  that 
it  is  many  times  as  tronblefome  to  make 
good  the  pretence  of  a  good  quality,  as  to 
Save  it;  and  if  a  man  have  it  not,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  he  is  discovered  to  want  it, 
and  then  all  his  pains  and  labour  to  feem 
to  have  it  is  loft.  There  is  fomething  un- 
natural in  painting,  which  a  fiulfuleye  will 
easily  difcern  from  native  beauty  and  com- 
plexion. 

It  is  hard  to  peribnate  and  aft  a  part 
long ;  for  where  truth  is  not  at  the  bottom, 
nature  will  always  be  endeavouring  to  re* 
turn,  and  will  peep  out  and  betray  herfelf 
one  time  or  other.    Therefore,  if  any  man 
think  it  convenient  to  feem  good,  let  him 
be  fo  indeed,  and  then  his  goodnefs  will 
appear  to  every   body's  fatisfa&ion;  fo 
that,  upon  all  accounts,  fincerity  is  true 
wifdom.     Particularly  as  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world,  integrity  hath  many  advantages 
over  all  the  fine  and  artificial  ways  of  cUf- 
fimulation  and  deceit;    it  is   much   the 
plainer  and  eafier,  much  the  fafer  and  more 
fee  a  re  way  of  dealing  in  the  world;  it  has 
lefs  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  of  entangle- 
ment and  perplexity,  of  danger  and  ha- 
zard in  it;  it  is  the  (horteft  and  neareft 
way  to  our  end,  carrying  us  thither  in  a 
flrait  line,  and  will  hold  out  and  hit  Ion?- 
eft.    The -arts  of  deceit  and  cunning  do 
continually  grow  weaker,  and  lefs  effectual 
and  fcrviceable  to  them  that  ufe  them; 
whereas  integrity  gains  flrength  by  ufe; 
and  the  more  and  longer  any  man  praclU 
feth  it,  the  greater  fervice  it  does  him,  by 
confirming  his  reputation, and  encouraging 
thofe  with  whom  he  hath  to  do  to  repole 
the  greateft  truft  and  confidence  in  him, 
which  is  an  unfpeakable  advantage  in  the 
buiinefs  and  afi  airs  of  life. 
Truth  is  always  confident  with  itfclf, 


and  needs  .nothing  to  help  it  Oat:  it  is 
always  near  at  hand,  and  fits  upon  our 
lips,  and  is  ready  to  drop  out  before  we 
are  aware;  whereas  a  lie  is  tronblefbme, 
and  fets  a  man's  invention  upon  the  rack, 
and  one  trick  needs  a  great  many  more  to 
make  it  good.  It  is  Jike  building  upon  a 
falfe  foundation,  which  continually  ftands 
in  need  of  props  to  (hore  it  up,  and  proves 
at  laft  more  chargeable  than  to  have  raifed 
a  fubflantial  building  atfirft  upon  a  true  and 
folid  foundation;  for  fincerity  is  firm  and 
fubflantial,  and  there  is  nothing  hollow  or 
nnfound  in  it,  and  becaufe  it  is  plain  and 
open,  fears  no  difcovery;  of  which  the 
crafty  man  is  always  in  danger,  and  when 
he  thinks  he  walks  in  the  dark,  all  his  pre* 
tences  are  fo  tranfparent,  that  he  that  runs 
may  read  them ;  he  is  the  laft  man  that 
finds  himfelf  to  be  found  out,  and  whilft  he 
takes  it  for  granted  that  he  makes  fools 
of  others,  he  renders  himfelf  ridiculous. 

Add  to  all  this,  that  fincerity  is  the  mof! 
compendious  wifdom,  and  an  excellent  in- 
ftrument  for  the  fpeedy  difpatch  of  buii* 
nefs ;  it  creates  confidence  in  thofe  we  have 
to  deal  with,  faves  the  labour  of  many  in* 
quiries,  and  brings  things  to  an  iflue  in 
few  words;  it  is  like  travelling  in  a  plain 
beaten  road,  which  commonly  brings  a  man 
foonerto  his  journey's  end  than  bye-ways, 
in  which  men  often  lofe  themfelves.  In 
a  word,  whatfoever  convenience  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  fallhood  and  diifimula- 
tion,  it  is  foon  over;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  it  is  perpetual,  becaufe  it  brines  a  man 
under  an  everlafting  jealoufy  and  fufpicion, 
fo  that  he  is  not  believed  when  he  fpeaks 
truth,  nor  traded  perhaps  when  he  means 
honeftly.  When  a  man  has  once  forfeited 
the  reputation  of  his  integrity,  he  is  fet 
fall,  and  nothing  will  then  ferve  his  turn, 
neither  truth  nor  falftiood. 

And  I  have  often  thought  that  God  hath, 
in  his  great  wifflcm,  hid  from  men  of  falfe 
and  dirhoneft  minds,  the  wonderful  advan- 
tages of  truth  and  integrity  to  the  pros- 
perity even  of  our  worldly  affairs ;  thcic 
men  are  fo  blinded  by  their  covetoufn efs 
and  ambition,  that  they  cannot  look  be- 
yond a  prefent  advantage,  nor  fo  shear  to 
feize  upon  it,  though  by  ways  never  fo  ia- 
dired;  they  cannot  fee  io  far  as  to  the  re- 
mote confequences  of  a  fteady  integrity, 
and  the  vaft  benefit  and  advantages  which 
it  will  bring  a  man  at  laft.  Were  but  this 
fort  of  men  wife  and  clear-iighted  enough 
to  difcern  this,  they  would  be  honed  out 
of  very  knavery,  not  out  of  any  love  to 
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lenefky  and  virtue,  but  with  a  crafty  de- 
n*n  to  promote  and  advance  more  effec- 
tual'y  their  own  intercfts;  and  therefore 
t^ejiiflke  of  the  divine  providence  hath 
kid  this  trocft  point  of  wifdom  from  their 
eyes,  that  bad  men  might  not  be  upon 
eqwJ  terns  with  the  juft  and  upright,  and 
krrc  their  own  wicked  defigns  by  honeft 
aai  lawful  means. 

lodetd,  if  a  man  were  only  to  deal  in 

Ae  world  for  a  day,  and  would  never  have 

occaion  to  converfe  more  with  mankind, 

prv:r  more  need  their  goad  opinion  or 

gsod  word,  it  were  then  no  great  matter 

(£ei£s*as  to  the  concernments  of  this 

»jrfij  if  a  man  fpent  his  reputation  all  at 

<***:, z*&  ventured  it  at  one  throw:  but  if 

i:  be  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  would 

hive  the  advantage  of  converfation  whilil 

he  ii  in  it,  let  him  make  ufe  of  truth  and 

£'::rity  in  all  his  words  and  actions;  for 

r*:hinj  but  this  will  lalt  and  hold  out  to 

t:.-d:  all  other  arts  will  fail,  but  truth 

--i  integrity  will  carry  a  man  through, 

*ii  bear  him  out  to  the  lad. 

SpeJIatcr* 

\iy  hdts  for  the  Knvwltdgt  cf  Om%s 

Self. 

t'ypocrify,  at  the  faftiionable  end  of  the 
fcrf's,  Is  very  different  from  that  in  the 
c:7*  The  modifh  hypocrite  endeavours 
•^  Jppcar  more  vicious  than  he  really  is; 
tr*c  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more  virtuous. 
The  former  is  afraid  of  every  thing  that 
has  the  fbew  of  religion  in  it,  and  would  be 
weight  engaged  in  many  criminal  gallan- 
*-«  and  amours,  which  he  is  not  guilty 
<-f;  the  latter  a/Tames  a  face  ©f  fanctity, 
*iJ  covers  a  multitude  of  vices  under  a 
ictming  religious  deportment. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  hypocrify, 
w'ach  differs  from  both  thefe,  and  which 
1  intend  to  make  the  fubject  of  this  paper: 
Jnean  that  hypocrify,  by  which  a  man 
<!xs  r*i  only  deceive  the  world,  but  very 
cften  impofes  on  himfrlf;  that  hypocrify 
iikh  conceals  his  own  heart  from  him, 
»"d  makes  him  believe  he  is  more  virtuous 
t'*n  he  really  is,  and  either  not  attend  to 
ta  vice?,  or  miftake  even  his  vices  for  vir- 
l-<'.  It  is  this  fatal  hypocrify  and  felf- 
&ceit,  which  is  taken  notice  of  in  thefe 
*ords,  •  Who  can  undcrfland  his  errors? 
'  cVanfe  thou  me  from  my  fecret  faults.9 

If  the  open  profeflbrs  of  impiety  deferve 
&c  otmoft  application  and  endeavours  of 
■w*l  writers,  to  recover  them  from  vice 
***  foBy,  how  much  more  may  chofc  lay 


a  claim  to  their  care  and  compaffion,  who 
are  walking  in  the  paths  of  death,  while 
they  fancy  themfelves  engaged  in  a  courfe 
of  virtue  I  I  Hull  therefore  endeavour  to 
lay  down  fome  rules  for  the  dilcovery  of 
thofe  vices  that  lurk  in  the  fecret  corner* 
of  the  foul ;  and  to  (hew  my  reader  thofe 
methods,  by  which  he  may  arrive  at  a 
true  and  impartial  knowledge  of  himfelf. 
The  nfual  means  prefcribed  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  are  to  examine  ourfclves  by  the  rules 
which  are  laid  down  for  our  di  reel  ion  in 
facrcd  writ,  and  to  compare  our  lives  with 
the  life  of  that  perfon  who  acted  up  to  the 
perfection  of  human  nature,  and  is  tho 
{landing  example,  as  well  as  the  great 
guide  and  inilructor,  of  thofe  who  receive 
his  doctrines.  Though  thefe  two  heads 
cannot  be  too  much  infilled  upon,  I  mail 
but  juft  mention  them,  fince  they  have 
been  handled  by  many  great  and  eminent 
writers. 

J  would  therefore  propofe  the  following 
methods  to  the  confederation  of  fuch  as 
would  find  out  their  fecret  faults, and  make 
a  true  eflimate  of  themfelves. 

In  the  firhV  place,  let  them  confide r 
well,  what  arc  the  characters  v/hich  they 
bear  among  their  enemies.  Our  friends 
very  often  flatter  us  as  much  as  our  own 
hearts.  They  cither  do  not  fee  our  faults, 
or  conceal  them  from  us,  or  foftcn  them  by 
their  reprcfentations,  after  fuch  a  manner, 
that  we  think  them  too  trivial  to  be  taken 
notice  of.  An  ad verfary,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  a  flrictcr  fearch  into  us,  difcovers 
every  flaw  and  imperfection  in  our  tem- 
pers; and,  though  his  malice  may  fet  them 
in  too  ilrong  a  light,  it  has  generally  fome 
ground  for  what  it  advances.  A  friend 
exaggerates  a  man's  virtues,  an  enemy  in* 
flames  his  crimes.  A  wife  man  fhould 
give  a  juft  attention  to  both  of  them,  (b 
far  as  they  may  tend  to  the  improvement 
of  the  one,  and  the  diminution  of  the  other. 
Plutarch  has  written  an  eflay  on  the  bene- 
fits which  a  man  may  receive  from  his  ene* 
mies;  and  among  the  good  fruits  of  en- 
mity, mentions  wis  in  particular,  "  that, 
by  the  reproaches  which  it  calls  upon  us, 
we  fee  the  worft  fide  of  ourfelvcs,  and  open 
our  eyes  to  feveral  blemilhes  and  defects 
in  our  lives  and  conventions,  which  we 
fhould  not  have  obferved  without  the  help 
of  fuch  ill-natured  monitors." 

In  order  like  wife  to  come  to  a  true 

knowledge  of  ourfelves,  we  fhould  ccnfi- 

der,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  we  may 

deferve  the  praifes  and  approbations  which 
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die  world  beftow  upon  us;  whether  the 
anions  they  celebrate  proceed  from  lau- 
dable and  worthy  motives;  and  how  far 
we  are  really  poffefled  of  the  virtues,  which 
gain  us  applaufe  among  thofe  with  whom 
we  converfe.  Such  a  refle&ion  is  abfo- 
lutely  neceflary,  if  we  confider  how  apt 
we  are  either  to  value  or  condemn  ourfelves 
by  the  opinion  of  others*  and  to  (acrifice 
the  report  of  our  own  hearu  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world. 

In  the  next  place,  that  we  may  not  de- 
ceive ourfelves  in  a  point  of  fo  much  im« 
portance,  we  (hould  not  lay  too  great  a 
ftrefs  on  any  fuppofed  virtues  we  poflefs, 
that  are  of  a  doubtful  nature:  and  .fuch 
we  may  efteem  all  thofe  in  which  multi- 
tudes of  men  diflent  from  us,  who  are  as 
good  and  wife  as  ourfelves.    We  (hould 
always  aft  with  great  cantioufnefs  and  cir- 
eumfpe&ion,  hi  points  where  it  is  not  im- 
poffible  that  we  may  be  deceived.    Intem- 
perate zeal,  bigotry,  and  pexfecution,  for 
any  party  or  opinion,  how  praife-worthy 
(otver  they  may  appear  to  weak  men  of 
Our  own  principles,  produce  infinite  cala- 
mities among  mankind,  and  are  highly  cri- 
minal in  their  own  nature ;  and  yet  how 
many  perfons,  eminent  for  piety,  foffer 
fuch  monftrous  and  abfurd  principles  of 
aclion  to  take  root  in  their  minds  under 
the  colour  of  virtues  ?  For  my  own  part, 
I  rauft  own,  I  never  yet  knew  any  party 
£>  juft  and  reaforrable,  that  a  man  could 
follow  it  in  its  height  and  violence,  and  at 
the  fame  time  be  innocent* 

We  (hould  likewife  be  very  apprehen- 
sive of  thofe  actions,  which  proceed  from 
natural  constitution,  favourite  paffions,  par- 
ticular education,  or  whatever  promotes 
our  worldly  intereffc  or  advantage.     In 
thefe  or  the  like  cafes,  a  man's  judgment 
is  eafrly  perverted,  and  a  wrong  bias  hung 
upon  his  mind.    Thefe  are  the  inlets  of 
prejudice,  the  unguarded  avenues  of  the 
mind,  by  which  a  thoufand  errors  and  fe- 
cret  faults  find  admiflion,  without  being 
obferved  or  taken  notice  of.     A  wife  man 
will  fufbecl  thofe  actions  to  which  he  is  di- 
rected by  fbmething  befides  reafon,  and 
always  apprehend  fome  concealed  evil  in 
every  reiohition  that  is  of  a  difputable  na- 
ture, when  it  is  conformable  to  his  parti- 
cular  temper,  his  age,  or  way  of  life,  or 
when  it  favours  His  pleafure  or  his  profit. 

Thc^  is  nothing  of  greater  importance 
to  u?i  than  thus  diligently  to  fift  our 
thoughts,  and  examine  all  thefe  dark  re- 
ceiTcs  of  the  mind,  if  wc  would  cftabliih 


our  fouls  in  fuch  a  folid  and  fubftantial 
virtue  as  will  turn  to  account  in  that  great 
day,  when  it  muft  Hand  the  tcft  of  infinite 
wifdom  and  juftice. 

I  fliall  conclude  this  effay  with  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  two  kjnds  of  hypocrify  I 
have  here  fpoken  of,«  namely,  that  of  de- 
ceiving the  world,  and  that  of  impofing 
on  ourfelves,  are  touched  with  wonderful 
beauty  in  the  hundred  thirty -ninth  pfalm. 
The  folly  of  the  firft  kind  of  hypocrify  is 
there  fet  forth  by  reflections  on  God's  om- 
nifcience  and  omniprcfence,  which  arc  ce- 
lebrated in  as  noble  ftrains  of  poetry  as  any 
other  J  ever  met  with,  either  (acred  or  pro- 
fane. The  other  kind  of  hypocrify,  where- 
by a  man  deceives  himfeif,  is  intimated  in 
the  two  lad  vcrfes,  where  the  pfalmift  ad- 
drefles  himfeif  to    the  great  fearcher  of 
hearts  in  that  emphatical  petition; "Try 
«  me,  O  God,  and  feek  the  ground  of  my 
««  heart;   prove    me    and    examine  my 
«'  thoughts :  look  well  if  there  be  any  way 
«*  of  wickednefs  in  me,  and  lead  me  in  the 
*  way  everlafting."  Spedator. 

f  24.  No  Life  fltafing  to  GoJ,  but  that 
<wbicb  is  ujeful  to  Mankind.  An  EajUm 
Story, 

It  pleafed  our  mighty  fovereign  Abba* 
Carafcan,   from  whom  the  kings  of  the 
earth  derive  honour  and  dominion,  to  fe: 
Mirza  his  fervant  over  the  province  ot 
Tauris.     In  the  hand  of  Mirza,  the  ba- 
lance of  diftributkm  was  fufpended  wnh 
impartiality ;  and  under  his  adminiftratior. 
the  weak  were  protected,  the  learned  re- 
ceived honour,   and  the  diligent  became 
rich:    Mirza,   therefore,    was  beheld  bv 
every  eye  with  complacency,  and  every 
tongue  pronounced  bleflings  upon  his  heal 
But  it  was  obferved  that  he  derived  no  joy 
from  the  benefits  which  he  diffufed;  h; 
became  penfive  and  melancholy;  he  fpen* 
his  leifure  in  folitude;  in  his  palace  he  lat 
motionless  upon  a  fofa;  and  when  he  wen: 
out,  his  walk  wasWlow,  ai>d  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground ;  he  applied  tot.t 
bufmefs  of  ftatc  with  reluctance;  and  rc- 
folved  torelinquifh  the  toil  of  government 
of  which  he  could  no  longer  enjoy  the  re 
ward. 

He,  therefore,  obtained  pcrmifiion  to  api 
proach  the  throne  of  our  fovereign;  ami 
being  aflced  what  was  his  requcft,  he  mad  J 
this  reply:  "May  the  Lord  of  the  worii 
"  forgive  the  flave  whom  he  has  horoiiri 
M  ed,  if  Mirza  prefume  a^ain  to  lay  :-| 
u  bounty  of  Abbas  as  his  feet.     Thru  \ .  ( 
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"  riven  me  the  dominion  of  a  country, 

u  mritfid  as  the  gardens  of  Damafcus ; 

•*  aod  a  city  gforioas  above  all  others,  ex* 

"  cept  thtt  only  which  refle&s  the  fplen- 

u  dojr  of  thy  prefence.     Bat  the  longed 

"  life  15  a  period  fcarce  fufficient  to  pre- 

*4  pare  for  death:  all  other  bufinefs  is  vain 

*  aod  trivial,  as  the  toil  of  emmets  ill  the 

"  pith  of  the  traveller,  under  whofe  foot 

"  they  periih  for  ever;  and  all  enjoyment 

•  is  uniubflantial  and  evanefcent,  as  the 
M  colours  of  the  bow  that  appears  in  the 

•  internl  of  a  ftorm.     Suffer  me,  there- 
'*  fore,  to  prepare  for  the  approach  of 

•  eternity;  let  me  give  up  my  foul  to 
"  meditation;  let  folitude  and  filence  ac- 
M  attaint  me  with  the  myfteries  of  devo- 
u  txm;  let  me  forget  the  world,  and  by 
"  the  world  be  forgotten,  till  the  moment 
"  arrives  in  which  the  veil  of  eternity  ihall 
"  fall,  and  I  ihall  be  found  at  the  bar  of 
*  the  Almighty."  Mirza  then  bowed 
himfelf  to  the  earth,  and  flood  filent. 

By  the  command  of  Abbas  it  is  record. 
c&  that  at  thefe  words  he  trembled  upon 
the  throne,  at  the  footilool  of  which  the 
vorld  pays  homages  he  looked  round 
•ipooha  nobles;  bat  every  countenance 
*u  pale,  and  every  eye  was  upon  the  earth. 
No  am  opened  his  month;  and  the  king 
iri  broke  filence,  after  it  had  continued 
tear  an  hoar. 

0  Mirza,   terror  and  doubt  are  come 

*  opon  me.  I  am  alarmed  as  a  man  who 
"  foddenly  perceives  that  he  is  near  the 

*  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  is  urged  for* 
"  ward  by  an  irrefiftble  force:  but  yet  I 
"  know  not  whether  my  danger  is  a  rea- 

*  liry  or  a  dream.  I  am  as  thou  art,  a 
**  reptile  of  the  earth:  my  life  is  a  mo- 
*»  mem,  and  eternity,  in  which  days,  and 

*  years,  and  ages,  are  nothing,  eternity  is 

*  before  me,  for  which  I  alfo  mould  pre- 

*  pare:  bat  by  whom  then  mud  the  Faith- 

*  fol  be  governed  ?  by  thofe  only,  who 

*  have  no  fear  of  judgment?  by  thofe 
"  only,  whofe  life  is  brutal,  becanfe  like 

*  brutes  they  do  not  confider  that  they 
"  ibati  die?  Or  who,  indeed,  are  the 
**  Faithful?  Are  the  bufy multitudes  that 
"  crowd  the  city,  in  a  (late  of  perdition  ? 
"  and  is  the  cell  of  the  Dervife  alone  the 
"  gate  of  Paradife?  To  all,  the  life  of  a 
14  Dervife  is  not  poffible:  to  all,  there- 
"  fore,  it  cannot  be  a  duty.     Depart  to 

*  the  hoafe  which  has  in  this  city  been 

*  prepared  for  thy  refidence:  I  will  mc- 

*  ditate  the  reafon  of  thy  requeil ;  and 

*  nay  He  who  illuminates  the  mind  of  the 


"  humble,  enable  me  to  determine  with 
«  wifdom." 

Mirza  departed;  and  on  the  third  day, 
having  received  no  command,  he  again 
requeued  an  audience,  and  it  was  granted. 
When  he  entered  the  royal  prefence,  his 
countenance  appeared  more  cherrrul;  lie 
drew  a  letter  from  his  bofom,  and  having 
kiffed  it,  he  prcfented  it  with  his  np- tit- 
hand.  "  My  Lord!"  faid  he,  "  I  hive 
"  learned  by  this  letter,  wf,.ic!i  1  nxcired 
"  from  Cofrou  the  inian,  who  AwJs  now 
"  before  thee,  in  what  manner  lif»  may 
**  be  beft  improved.  1  am  enroled  to 
M  look  back  with  pleafure,  and  forward 
"  with  hope;  and  I  :!u!l  now  rejoice  ft  11 
u  to  be  the  ihadow  of  "thy  power  at  Tauris, 
"  and  to  keep  thofe  honours  which  I  fo 
u  latety  wifhed  to  refign."  The  kin^t 
who  InJ  liftened  to  Mirza  with  a  mixture 
of  furprize  and  curioiity,  immediately  give 
the  letter  to  Cofrou,  and  commanded  that 
it  (hould  be  read.  The  eyes  of  t.^c^urt 
were  at  once  turned  upon  the  hoar/  f' j?, 
whofe  countenance  was  fuffufed  with  an 
honeft  bluih ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome 
hefitation  that  he  read  thefe  words. 

u  To  Mirza,  whom  the  wifddm  of  Ab- 
«  bas  our  mighty  Lord  has  honoured  with 
"  dominion,  be  everlafting  tiwv  ;  i !  Wiien 
**  I  heard  thy  purpofe  to  witiu.v.w  the 
*•  bleffings  of  thy  government  from  the 
"  thoufands  of  Tauris,  my  heart  was 
"  wounded  with  the  arrow  of  affliction, 
"  and  my  eyes  became  dim  with  forrow. 
"  But  who  lhall  fpeak  before  the  king 
u  when  he  is  troubled ;  and  who  (hall  boaft 
**  of  knowledge,  when  he  is  diftreffed  by 
**  doubt?  To  thee  will  I  relate  the  events 
"  of  my  youth,  which  thou  haft  renewed 
"  before  me;  and  thofe  truths  which  they 
"  taught  me,  may  the  Prophet  multiply  to 
"  thee ! 

"  Under  the  inftru&ion  of  the  phyfician 
"  Aluzar,  I  obtained  an  early  knowledge 
«*  of  his  art.  To  thofe  who  were  fmitteri 
«  with  difeafe,  I  could  ad  mini/re r  plant.?, 
«■  which  the  fun  has  impregnated  with*  tht- 
"  fpirit  of  health.  But  the  fcenea  of  pain, 
*«  langour,  and  mortality,  which  were  per- 
«*  petually  rifing  before  me,  mads  m~  '.f- 
-  ten  tremble  for  myfelf.  1  faw  the  z  r.  c 
°  open  at  my  feet:  I  determined,  ..  rr- 
"  fore,  to  contemplate  only  the  re  i'  .  » 
**  beyond  it,  and  to  deipfc  every  n:^:... 
««  tion  which  I  could  not  kc;;p.  1  v 
*«  ceived  an  opinion,  that  a>  *h  :j  y,  a-  r.  > 
«  merit  but  m  voluntary  »><;.' ^rtv,  v.d 
••  iilent  meditation,  tiule  who  d;U\ od  rr.o- 
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ney  were  not  proper  objects  of  bounty; 
and  that  by  all  who  were  prop  t  objects 
oF  bounty  money  was  defpifed.  I, 
therefore,  buried  mine  in  the  earth; 
and  renouncing  fociety,  I  wandered 
into  a  wild  and  fequeftercd  part  of  the 
country:  my  dwelling  was  a  cave  by 
the  fide  of  a  hill;  I  drank  the  running 
water  from  the  fpring,  and  ate  fuch 
fruits  and  herbs  as  I  could  find.  To 
increafe  the  auftcrity  of  my  life,  I  fre- 
quently watched  all  night,  fit'iner  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cave  with  my  face  to 
the  call,  refignins  myfelf  to  the  fecret 
influences  of  the  Prophet,  and  expecting 
illuminations  from  above.  One  morn- 
ing after  my  nocturnal  vigil,  juft  as  I 
perceived  the  horizon  glow  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  lun,  the  power  of  flccp 
became  irrefulibie,  and  1  funk  under  it. 
I  imagined  myfelf  Hill  fitting  at  the 
entrance  of  my  cell;  that  the  dawn  in- 
creafed;  and  that  as  I  looked  earneitJy 
for  the  firll  beam  of  day,  a  dark  fpoc 
appeared  to  intercept  it.  I  perceived 
that  it  was  in  motion;  it  increafed  in 
fize  as  it  drew  near,  and  at  length  I  dis- 
covered it  to  be  an  eagle.  I  ilill  kept 
my  eye  fixed  ftedfaftly  upon  it,  and  faw 
it  alight  at  a  fmall  di fiance,  where  I  now 
defcried  a  fox  whofe  two  fore-legs  ap- 
peared to  be  broken.  Before  this  fox 
the  eagle  laid  part  of  a  kid,  which  (he 
had  brought  in  her  talon?,  and  then  dis- 
appeared. When  I  awaked,  I  laid  my 
forehead  upon  the  ground,  and  blcflcd 
the  Prophet  for  the  inllruction  of  the 
morning.  I  reviewed  my  dream,  and 
faid  thus  to  myfelf:  Cofrou,  thou  had 
done  well  to  renounce  the  tumult,  the 
bufinefs,  and  vanities  of  life :  but  thou 
hail  as  yet  only  done  it  in  part ;  thou 
art  flill  every  day  bufied  in  the  fearch 
of  food,  thy  mind  is  not  wholly  at  red, 
neither  ic  thy  trud  in  Providence  com- 
plete. What  art  thou  taught  by  this 
vifion?  If  thou  haft  feen  an  eagle  com- 
millioned  by  Heaven  to  feed  a  fox  that 
is  lame,  (hall  net  the .  hand  of  Heaven 
alio  fupply  thee  with  food;  when  that 
which  prevents  thee  from  procuring  it 
for  thyfelf,  is  not  necefliry  but  devotion? 
1  was  now  fo  confident  of  a  miraculous 
fupply,  that  I  neglected  to  walk  out  for 
my  repad,  whicbr  after  the  firft  day,  I 
expected  with  an  impatience  that  left 
me  little  power  of  attending  to  any  other 
object:  tn is  impatience,  ho>vcver,  11a* 
feeiired  to  fupprefs,  and  pex  Ailed  in  my 
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"  refolution;  but  my  eyes  at  length  began 
to  fail  me,  and  my  knees  ftnote  each 
other;  I   threw  myfelf  backward,  and 
hoped  mv  weakneis  would  foon  increafe 
to  infennbility.      But  I  was  fuddenly 
"  roufed  by  the  voice  of  an  invifible  being, 
"  who  pronounced    thefe  words  j  *  Cof- 
rou, I  am  the  angel,  who  by  the  command 
of   the   Almighty,    have    regidered  the 
thoughts  of  thy  heart,  which  I  am  new 
commiiTioned  to   reprove.     .While  thou 
wall  attempting  to  become  wife  above  thnt 
which  is  revealed,  thy  folly  has  perverted 
the  inftruclion  which  was  vouchsafed  thee. 
Art  thou  difabled  as  the  Fox?  haft  thru 
not  rather  the  powers  of  the  Eagle  I  Arile, 
let  the  Eagle  be  the  object  of  thy  emula- 
tion.    To  pain  and  ucknefs,  be  thou  agr.in 
the  meffenger  of  eafe  and  health.    Virtue 
is  not  reft,  but  action.     If  thou  doft  good 
to  man  as  an  evidence  of  thy  love  to  God, 
thy  virtue  will  be  exalted  from  moral  to 
divine;  and  that  hap  pine  fs  which  is  the 
pledge  of  Paradife,  will  be  thy  reward 
upon  earth.* 

M  At  thefe  words  I  was  not  lefs  ado- 
*«  nirtied  than  if  a  mountain  had  been 
«*  overturned  at  my  feet.  I  humbled  my- f 
'«  felf  in  the  duft;  I  returned  to  the  city ; 
««  1  dug  up  my  treafurc ;  I  was  liberal,  yet  I 
««  became  rich.  My  (kill  in  reftoring  health 
"  to  the  body  gave  me  frequent  opportu- 

*  nities  of  curing  the  difeafes  of  the  ioul. 
"  I  put  on  the  facred  vcftments;  1  grew 
u  eminent  beyond  my  merit;  and  it  was 
"  the  pleafure  of  the  king  that  I  (hould 
u  ftand  before  htm.  Now,  therefore,  be 
"  not  offended;  I  boaft  of  no  knowledge 
«•  that  I  have  not  received:  As  the  lauds 
u  of  the  defert  drink  up  the  drops  of  rain, 
•*  dr  the  dew  of  the  morning,  fo  do  1 

*  alfo,  who  am  but  duft,  imbibe  the  in- 
"  ftructions  of  the  prophet.  Believe  then 
w  that  it  is  he  who  tells  thee,  all  know- 
•*  ledge  is  profane,  which  terminates  in 
"  thyfelf;  and  by  a  life  wafted  in  fpecu. 
«*  lation,  little  even  of  this  can  be  gained. 
«*  When  the  gates  of  Paradife  are  throw  a 
u  open  before  thee,  thy  mind  (hall  be  irra- 
"  dinted  in  a  moment;  here  thou  can* 

little  more  than  pile  error  opon  error; 
there  thou  (halt  build  truth  upon  truth. 
Wait,  therefore,  for  the  glorious  vifion; 
"  ar.u  in  the  mean  time  emulate  the  Ea- 
gle. Much  is  in  thy  power;  and,  there- 
tore,  much  is  expected  of  thee.  Though 
the  Almighty  only  can  give  virtu r, 
yet,  as  a  prince,  thou  may'ft  ftimulate 
thoie  to  beneficence,  who  act  from  no 
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*  higher  motive  than  immediate  intereft : 

*  thou  ca&ft  not  produce  the  principle,  but 
•*  nuy'ft  enforce  the  practice.  The  re- 
u  lief  of  the  poor  is  equal,  whether  they 
"  receive  it  from  oftentation,  or  charity ; 

*  aod  the  effect  of  example  is  the  fame, 

*  whether  it  be  intended  to  obtain  the  fl- 
avour of  God  or  man.     Let  thy  virtue 

*  be  thus  dirTufed;  and  if  thou  believed 
"  *ith  reverence,  thou  fhalt  be  accepted 

*  above.    Farewell.     May  the  fmile  of 

*  Him  who  refides  in  the  Heaven  of  Hea- 

*  v:ns  be  upon  thee!  and  againft  thy 
"  trrae,  in  the  volume  of  His  will,  may 
u  iiappinefs  be  written  \" 

The  King,  whofe  doubts  like  thofe  of 
Mra,  were  now  removed,  looked  up  with 
a /mile  that  communicated  the  joy  of  his 
mind.  He  difmiiTed  the  prince  to  his  go- 
vernment; and  commanded  thefe  events 
to  be  recorded,  to  the  end  that  pofterity 
way  koow  «« that  no  life  is  pleating  to 
"  God,  but  that  which  is  ufeful  to  Man- 
•  Hod."  Adventurer. 

\iy    Providence  proved  from  Animal 
Inftinft. 

I  mall  con fefs  I  am  infinitely  delighted 
with  thofe  fpeculatidns  of  nature  which  are 
to  he  made  in  a  country  life;  and  as  my 
recdicg  has  very  much  lain  among  books  of 
tita  al  hiilory,  f  cannot  forbear  recollect- 
ing, opon  this  occafion,  the  feveral  remarks 
*alch  I  have  met  with  in  authors,  and 
coaipirirg  them  with  wh:it  falls  under  my 
ova  observation ;  the  arguments  for  Pro- 
vidence, drawn  from  the  natural  hiftory  of 
aoiaiaJs,  being,  in  my  opinion,  demonflra- 
liie. 

The  make  of  every  kind  of  animal  is 
diSrrent  from  that  of  every  other  kind ; 
«i  yet  there  is  not  the  lead  turn  in  the 
oefdes  or  twill  in  the  fibres  of  any  one, 
*nich  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
Lt  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life, 
ten  any  other  call  or  texture  of  them 
*ott!d  have  been. 

The  tnoft  violent  appetites  in  all  crea- 
tures arc  lufi  and  hunger:  the  firft  is  a  pcr- 
Ksnal  call  upon  them  to  propagate  their 
kind;  the  latter  to  preferve  themfelves. 

It  is  aftonifhing  to  con {ider the  different 
degrees  of  care  that  defcend  from  the  pa- 
reat  of  the  young,  fo  far  as  is  abfolutely 
oeccflary  for  the  leaving  a  pofterity.  Some 
creatures  call  their  eggs  as  chance  directs 
them,  and  think  of  them  no  farther,  as  in- 
fers, and  feveral  kind  of  fifh;  ethers,  of  a 
■accr  fnmz,  and  out  proper  beds  to  depofit 


them  in,  and  there  leave  them,  as  the  fer- 
pent?  the  crocodile,  and  ollrich;  others 
hatch  their  eggs  and  tend  the  birth,  until 
it  is  able  to  flu  ft  for  itfclf. 

What  can  we  call  the  princtp'e  which 
directs  every  different  kind  of  bird  to  ob- 
ferve  a  particular  plan  in  the  ftructure  of 
its  nell,  and  directs  all  of  the  fame  fpecies 
to  work  after  the  fame  model?  lt  cannot 
be  im/ta/ion ;  for  though  you  hatch  a  crow 
under  a  hen,  and  never  let  it  fee  any  of  the 
works  of  its  own  kind,  the  neft  it  makes 
mall  be  the  fame,  to  the  laying  of  a  Mick, 
with  all  the  nefts  of  the  fame  fpecies.  It 
cannot  be  reafcn\  for  were  animals  endued 
with  it  to  as  great  a  degree  as  man,  their 
buildings  would  be  as  different  as  ours,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  conveniencies  that 
they  would  propofe  to  themfelves. 

Is  it  not  remarkable  that  the  fame  tem- 
per of  weather  which  raifes  this  general 
warmth  in  animals,  fhould  cover  the  trees 
with  leaves,  and  the  fields  with  grafs,  for 
'  their  fecurity  and  concealment,  and  pro- 
duce fuch  infinite  fwarms  of  infects  for  the 
fupport  and  fuftenance  of  their  refpedlive 
broods  ? 

Is  it  not  wonderful,  that  the  love  of  the 
parent  fhould  be  fo  violent  while  it  lails, 
and  that  it  fhould  lail  no  longer  than  is  ne- 
cefiary  for  the  prefervation  of  the  young  ? 

The  violence  of  this  natural  love  is  ex- 
emplified by  a  very  barbarous  experiment; 
which  I  fhall  quote  at  length,  as  I  find  it  in 
an  excellent  author,  and  hope  my  readers 
will  pardon  the  mentioning  fuch  an  inftance 
of  cruelty,  becaufe  there  is  nothing  can  fo 
effectually  (hew  the  ftrength  of  that  prin- 
ciple in  animals  of  which  I  am  here  fpeak- 
ing.  "  A  perfon,  who  was  well  fkilled  in 
"  directions,  opened  a  bitch,  and  as  (he  lay 
««  in  the  mofl  exquifite  torture,  offered  her 
"  ©ne  of  her  young  puppies,  which  (he  im- 
"  mediately  fell  a  licking;  and  for  the 
•*  time  feemed  infenfible  of  her  pain:  on 
"  the  removal,  me  kept  her  eye  fixed  on  it. 
u  and  began  a  wailing  fort  of  cry,  which 
'*  feemed  rather  to  proceed  from  the  lofs 
"  of  her  young  one,  than  the  fenfe  of  her 
"  own  torments." 

But  notwithstanding  this  natural  love 
in  brutes  is  much  more  violent  and  intenfe 
than  in  rational  creatures  Providence  has 
taken  care  that  it  fhould  be  no  longer 
troublcfome  to  the  parent  than  it  is  ufeful 
to  the  young ;  for  fo  foon  as  the  wants  of 
the  latter  ceafe,  the  mother  withdraws  her 
fondnefs,  and  leaves  them  to  provide  for 
themfelves: and  what  is  a  \cry  remarkable 
D  3  circumflanct 
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circumftance  in  this  part  ofinftinft,  we  find 
that  the  love  of  the  parent  may  be  length- 
ened out  beyond  its  ufaal  time*  if  the  pre- 
fer vation  of  the  fpecies  requires  it;  as  we 
may  fee  in  birds  that  drive  away  their 
young  as  foon  as  they  are  able  to  get  their 
livelihood,  but  continue  to  feed  them  if 
they  art  tied  to  the  neft,  or  confined  within 
a  cage,  or  by  any  other  means  appear  to  be 
out  of  a  condition  of  fupplying  their  own 
neceflities. 

This  natural  love  is  not  obferved  ia 
ar,  V->>  to  afcend  from  the  young  to  the 
parci:.,  • . '  i  h  is  not  at  all  neceflary  for  the 
continuance  ci  !io  fp^cirs:  nor  indeed  in 
reafr  nable  creature*  uu.  a  ii  rife  in  ar.y  ^iu- 
portion,  as  it  fpreads  itfelf  downwards ;  for 
in  al:  family  affection,  we  find  protection 
|»  re  p  red,  and  favours  be  ft  owed,  are  greater 
r  <;  i\  ( s  ro  !c  ve  and  tendernefs,  than  (afety, 
li    w^t*,  or  Hie  received. 

(y:o  v.ould  wonder  to  hear  fceptical 
])••!,  ih;.Ming  for  the  reafon  of  animals, 
i !  i,  u!  ;;  us  it  is  only  our  pride  and  pre- 
u  :^i  :;»..t  will  not  allow  them  the  ufe  of 
tr   t  t  n  »j'ty. 

]•  uion  (hews  itfelf  in  all  occurrences 
of  life;  whereas  the  brute  makes  no  dis- 
covery of  fuch  a  talent,  but  what  immedi- 
ately regaidi  his  own  prefervation,  or  the 
continuance  of  his  fpecies.  Animals  in 
tueir  generation  are  wifer  than  the  fons  of 
men;  but  their  wiidom  is  confined  to  a  few 
particulars,  and  lies  in  a  very  narrow  com- 
pafs.  Take  a  brute  but  of  his  inflindl,  and 
you  find  him  wholly  deprived  of  under- 
standing.—To  ufe  an  inftance  that  comes 
often  under  obfervation: 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide 
herfelf  a  neft  in  places  unfrequented,  and 
free  from  notfe  and  diflurbance !  When  (he 
has  laid  her  eggs  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the 
can  cover  them,  what  care  does  fhe  take  in 
turning  them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may 
partake  of  the  vital  warmth!  When  (he 
leaves  them,  to  provide  for  her  neceflary 
fuftenance,  how  punctually  does  (he  return 
before  they  have  time  to  cool,  and  become 
incapable  of  producing  an  animal!  In  the 
fummer  you  lee  her  giving  herfelf  greater 
freedoms,  and  quitting  her  care  for  above 
two  hours  together;  but  in  winter,  when 
the  rigour  of  the  feafon  would  chill  the 
principles  of  life,  and  deftroy  the  young 
one,  (he  grows  more  afliduous  in  her  at- 
tendance, and  ftays  away  but  half  the  time. 
When  the  birth  approaches,  with  how  much 
nicety  and  attention  does  (he  help  the  chick 
to  break  its  prifon !  Not  to  take  notice  of 


her  covering  it  from  the  injuries  of  the 
weather,  providing  it  proper  Bouri&ment, 
and  teaching  it  to  help  itfelf;  nor  to  men- 
tion her  foriaking  the  neft,  if  after  the  ufual 
time  of  reckoning,  the  young  one  docs  not 
make  its  appearance.  A  chymical  opera- 
tion could  not  be  followed  with  greater  art 
or  diligence,  than  is  feen  in  the  hatching  of 
a  chick;  though  there  are  many  other  birds 
that  (hew  an  infinitely  greater  fagacity  in 
all  the  forementioned  particulars. 

But  at  the  fame  rime  the  hen,  that  has  all 
thisfeeming  ingenuity  (which  is  indeed  ab* 
folutely  neceflary  for  the  propagation  of  the 
fpecies)  considered  in  other  refoe&s,  is 
without  the  lernl  glimmerings  ofthought 
or  common  fenfe.  £>l»t  nu/Jtes  a  piece  of 
chalk  for  an  eg£,  and  fits  upon  it  in  the 
fame  manner:  (lie  is  infmfiblc  of  any  :n- 
creafe  or  diminution  in  the  number  of  thofe 
(he  lays :  (he  does  not  diftinguifti  between 
her  own  and  thofe  of  another  fpecies;  and 
when  the  birth  appears  of  never  fo  different 
a  bird,  will  cheriih  it  for  her  own.  In  all 
thefe  circumftances,  which  do  not  carry  an 
immediate  regard  to  the  fubfiftence  of  her- 
felf  or  her  fpecies,  (he  is  a  very  idiot. 

There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  any  thing 
more  myilerious  in  nature,  than  this  inftinct 
in  animals,  which  thus  rifes  above  reafon, 
and  falls  in  finitely  fliort  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
accounted  for  by  any  properties  in  matter, 
and  at  the  fame  time  works  after  fo  odd  a 
manner,  that  one  cannot  think  it  the  facul- 
ty of  an  intellectual  being.  For  my  own 
part,  I  look  upon  it  as  npon  the  principle 
of  gravitation  in  bodies,  which  is  not  to  be 
explained  by  any  known  qualities  inherent 
in  the  bodies  themfelves,  nor  from  any 
laws  of  mechanifm,  but,  according  to  the 
bed  notions  of  the  greateft  philofophers,  is 
an  immediate  imprcflion  from  the  fir  ft 
Mover,  and  the  divine  energy  acting  in 
the  creatures.  Sfeflatcr. 

$  26.   The  Necejftty  tf  forming  religion. 
Principles  at  an  early  Age. 

As  foon  as  you  are  capable  of  reflec- 
tion, you  muft  perceive  that  there  is  a  righ: 
and  wrong  in  human  actions.  You  let 
tha  thofe  who  are  born  with  the  fame  ad- 
Vantages  of  fortune,  are  not  all  equal h 
profperous  in  the  courfe  of  life.  While  foms 
of  them,  by  wife  and  fteady  conduct,  attain 
difli notion  in  the  world,  and  pafs  their  da> c 
with  comfort  and  honour;  others  of  the 
fame  rank,  by  mean  and  vicious  behaviour, 
forfeit  the  advantages  of  their  birth,  i  nvol  vf 
themfelves  in  much  mifery,  and  end  in  be- 
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iag  a  difgrace  to  their  friends,  and  a  burden 
onfociety.    Early,  then,  you  may  learn 
that  it  is  not  on  the  external  condition  in 
which  yoa  fad  yourfelves  placed,  but  on 
the  part  which  you  are  to  act,  that  your 
welfare  or  oahappinefs,  your  honour  or  in- 
/amy,  depend.    Now,  when  beginning  to 
ad  that  part,  what  can  be  of  greater  mo* 
mrat,  than  to  regulate  your  plan  of  conduct 
with  the  moil  Jerious  attention,  before  you 
have  jet  committed  any  fatal  or  irretriev- 
able errors?    If,  inftead  of  exerting  re- 
flection for  this  valuable  purpofe,  you  de- 
lirer  joarfelves  up,  at  fo  critical  a  time,  to 
Aothaodpleafnre;  if  you  refufe'.to  lillen  to 
aav  counsellor  but  humour,  or  to  attend  to 
any  parfuit  except  that  of  axnufement ;  if 
700  allow  yourfelves  to   float  loofe  and 
careleG  on  the  tide  of  life,  ready  to  receive 
any  direction  which  the  current  of  fralhion 
may  chance  to  give   you;  what  can  you 
cxped  to  follow  from  fuch  beginnings  ? 
While  fo  many  around  you  are  undergo- 
ing the  lad  conferences  of  a  like  indifcre- 
coot  for  what  reafon  mall  not  thefe  con- 
ferences extend  to  you  ?   Shall  yon  only 
attain  facceG  without  that  preparation,  and 
efcape  dangers  without  that  precaution* 
which  is  required  of  others?  Shall  happi- 
«fi  fnwup  to  yon  of  ks  own  accord,  and 
fclicir  your  acceptance,  when,  to  the  reft 
cfrnankind.it  is  the  frurtof  long  cultivation, 
2*1  the  acquifmon  of  labour  and  care  ?•— 
Deceire  not  yourfelves  with  fuch  arrogant 
hopes.    Whatever  he  your  rank,  Provi- 
nce will  not,  for  your  fake,  reverfe  its 
tSaWilbed  order.   By  liHening  to  wife  ad- 
ooiiitious,  and  tempering  the  vivacity  of 
yoothwith  a  proper  mixture  of  ferious 
thought,  you  may  enfure  chearfulnefs  for 
the  reft  of  your  life ;  but  by  delivering 
«OBrfeives  up  at  prefent  to  giddinefs  and 
krity,  you  lay  the  foundation  of  lading 
hearinefs  of  heart.  Blair. 

)  27.  The  Acquifition  of  virtuous  Di/po/s- 
::*u  and  Habits  a  nettjfary  Part  of  Edu- 
cation. 

When  you  look  forward  to  thofe  plans 
of  life,  which  either  your  circumftances 
fcve  fuggefted,  or  your  friends  have  pro- 
pped, you  will  not  heAtate  to  acknowledge, 
that  in  order  to  psrfue  them  with  advan- 
cer, feme  previous  discipline  is  requiike. 
%*  adored,  that  whatever  is  to  be  your 
profeffion,  no  education  is  more  neceflary 
w  toot  fuccefs  than  the  acquirement  of 
♦irtuous  difpofitions  and  habits.  This  is 
Ue  amrcxkl  preparation  for  every  charac- 


ter, and  every  flation  in  life.  Bad  as  the 
world  is,  refpect  is  always  paid  to  virtue. 
In  the  ufual  courfe  of  human  affairs  it  will 
be  found,  that  a  plain  underftanding, 
joined  with  acknowledged  worth,  contri- 
butes more  to  profperity,  than  the  brighteft 
parts  without  probity  or  honour.  Whether 
fcience,  orbufinefs,  or  public  life,  be  your 
aim,  virtue  ftill  enters,  for  a  principal  (hare, 
into  all  thofe  great  departments  of  fociety. 
It  is  connected  with  eminence,  in  every  li- 
beral art;  with  reputation,  in  every  branch 
of  fair  and  ufeful  bufinefs;  with  diftino 
tion,  in  every  public  nation.  The  vigour 
which  it  gflres  the  mind,  and  the  weight 
which  it  adds  10  character;  the  generous 
fentiments  which  it  breathes;  the  un- 
daunted fpirit  which  it  infpires,  the  ardour 
of  diligence  which  it  quickens,  the  freedom 
which  it  procures  from  pernicious  and  dif- 
honourable  avocations,  are  the  foundations 
of  all  that  is  high  in  fame  or  great  in  fuc- 
cefs among  men.  Whatever  ornamental 
or  engaging  endowments  you  now  poffefa* 
virtue  is  a  neceflary  requilite,  in  order  to 
their  mining  with  proper  luftre.  Feeble 
are  the  attractions  of  the  faireft  form,  if  it 
be  fafpected  that  nothing  within  corre- 
fponds  to  the  pleafine  appearance  without. 
Short  are  the  triumphs  of  wit,  when  it  is 
fuppofed  to  be  the  vehicle  of  malice.  By 
whatever  arts  you  may  at  firft  attract  the 
attention,  yom  can  hold  the  efteem  and  fe- 
cure  the  hearts  of  others  only  by  amiable 
difpofitions  and  the  accomplifhments  of  the 
mind*  Thefe  are  the  qualities  whofe  in- 
fluence will  laft,  when  the  luftre  of  all 
that  once  fparkled  and  dazzled  has  pafled 
away.  Ibid. 

\  28.  The  Haftimfi  and  Dignity  of  Man- 
hood dtptnd  upon  tie  ConduB  of  tbt youth* 
fmlJge. 

Let  not  the  feafon  of  youth  be  barren  of 
improvements,  fo  eflential  to  your  felicity 
and  honour.  Your  character  is  now  of 
your  own  forming ;  your  fate  is  in  fome 
meafure  put  into  your  own  hands.  Your 
nature  b  as  yet  pliant  and  foft.  Habits 
have  not  eftablithed  their  dominion,*  Pre- 
judices have  not  pre-occupied  your  under- 
Handing.  The  world  has  not  had  time  to 
contract  and  debafe  your  affections.  All 
your  powers  arc  more  vigorous,  difem- 
barrafled  and  free,  than  they  will  be  at 
any  future  period.  Whatever  impulfr  you 
now  give  to  your  defires  and  paffions,  the 
direction  is  likely  to  continue.  It  will 
form  the  channel  in  which  your  life  is  to 
D  4  run; 
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run;  nay,  it  may  determine  an  everlafling 
iflue.  Confider  then  the  employment  of 
this  important  period  as  the  higheft  truft 
which  mall  ever  be  committed  to  you;  as, 
in  a  great  meafure,  deciiive  of  your  hap- 
pinefs,  in  time  and  in  eternity.  As  in  the 
fucceffion  of  the  feafons,  each,  by  the  in- 
variable laws  of  nature,  affects  the  produc- 
tions of  what  is  next  in  courfe ;  fo,  in  hu- 
man life,  every  period  of  our  age,  accord- 
ing as  it  is  well  or  ill  fpent,  influences  the 
happinefs  of  that  which  is  to  follow.  Vir- 
tuous youth  gradually  brings  forward  ac- 
comphfhed  and  flourishing  manhood;  and 
fuch  manhood  paflcs  of  itfelf,  wi^out  unea-  * 
fmefs,into  refpectable  and  tranquil  old  age. 
But  when  nature  is  turned  out  of  its  regu- 
lar courfe,  diforder  takes  place  in  the  mo- 
ral, juft  as  in  the  vegetable  world.  If  the 
fpring  put  forth  no  bloflbms,  in  fummer 
tnere  will  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn  no 
fruit :  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away  without 
improvement,  manhood  will  be  contemp- 
tible, and  old  age  miferablc.         Blair. 

5. 29.     Piety  to  God  the  foundation  of  good 

Morals, 

What  I  (ball  firft  recommend  is  piety  to 
God.  With  this  I  begin,  both  as  the 
foundation  of  good  morals,  and  as  a  dilpo- 
fition  particularly  graceful  and  becoming 
in  youth.  To  be  void  of  it,  argues  a  cold 
heart,  deftitute  of  fome  of  the  bell  affections 
which  belong  to  that  age.  Youth  is  the 
feafon  of  warm  and  generous  emotions. 
The  heart  fhould  then  fpontaneoufly  rife 
into  the  admiration  of  what  is  great;  glow 
with  the  love  of  what  is  fair  and  excellent ; 
and  melt  at  thedifcovery  of  tendernrfsand 
goodncls.  W.iere  can  any  object  be  found, 
fo  proper  to  kindle  thofe  affections,  as  the 
Father  of  the  univcrfe,  and  the  Author  of 
all  felicity!  Unmoved  by  veneration,  can 
you  contemplate  that  grandeur  and  majclly 
which  his  works  every  where  difplay?  Un- 
touched by  gratitude,  can  you  view  that 
profufion  of  good,  which,  in  this  plcaftng 
feafon  of  life,  his  beneficent  hand  pours 
around  you  ?  Happy  in  the  love  and  af- 
fection of  thofe  with  whom  you  are  con- 
nected, look  up  to  the  Supreme  Being,  as 
the  infpirer  ofall  the  friendfhip  which  has 
ever  been  lhewn  you  by  others;  himfelf 
your  beft  and  your  firft  friend;  formerly, 
the  fupporter  of  your  infancy,  and  the  guide 
of  your  childhood :  now,  the  guardian  of 
your  youth,  and  the  hope  of  your  coming 
years.  View  religious  homage  as  a  natu- 
ral exprefiion  of  gratitude  to  him  for  all 


his  goodnefs.  Confider  it  as  the  fcrvice 
of  the  God  of  your  fathers;  of  him  to 
whom  your  parents  devoted  you;  of  him 
whom  in  former  ages  your  ancestors  ho- 
noured; and  by  whom  they  are  new  re- 
warded and  bleiled  in  heaven.  Connects i 
with  fo  many  tender  fenfibilities  of  foul,  let 
religion  be  with  you,  not  the  cold  and  bar- 
ren offspring  of  (peculation,  but  the  warm 
and  vigorous  dictate  of  the  heart.    Ibid. 

§30.     Religion   never   to  be   treated  with 

Levity. 

Imprcfs  your  miuds  with  reverence  for 
all  that  ii  lacred.     Let  no  wantonnefs  of 
youthful  fpirits,  no  compliance  with  the  in- 
temperate mirth  of  others,  ever  betray  you 
into    profane   fallies.       Be  fides   the  guilt 
which  is  thereby  incurred,  nothing  gives .1 
more  odious  appearance  of  perul-ir.ee  and 
prefumption  to  youth,  than  the  atrcctv-ion 
of  treating  religion  with  levity.  Inilead  of 
being  an  evidence  of  fupcrior  underlin- 
ing, it  difcovers  a  pert  and  {hallow  mind; 
which,  vain  of  the  aril  i:n  Uterings  of  know- 
ledge, prefumes  to  make  light  of  what  the 
rell  of  mankind  revere.  At  the  fame  time, 
you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  when  exhorted 
to  be  religious,  you  are  called  upon  to  be- 
come more  formal  and  folemn  in  voor 
manners  than  others  of  the  fame  years; 
or  to  erect  yourfelves  into  fupercilicus  re- 
provers of  thofe  around  you.  The  fpirit  o( 
true  religion  breathes  gentlenefs  and  aifa- 
bility.     It  gives  a  native  unaffected  taie 
to  the  behaviour.     Jt  is  foeial,  kind,  and 
chearful;  far  removed  from  that  gloomy 
and  illiberal  fuperflition  which  clouds  tl.e 
brow,   fharpens   the  temper,  dejects   the 
fair it,  and  teaches  men  to  fit  t  hemic  Ives 
for  another  world,  by  neglecting  the  con- 
cerns of  this.     Let  your  religion,  on  the 
contrary,  connect  preparation  for  heaven 
with  an  honourable  discharge  of  the  dutirs 
of  active  life.     Of  fuch  religion  difcovcr, 
on  every  proper  occasion,  that  you  are  not 
afhamed ;  out  avoid  making  any  unnecei^- 
ry  oftentation  of  it  before  the  world.  I  bid* 

§31.     Modefty  and  Docility  to  be  joined  to 

Piety. 

To  piety  join  modefty  and  docility, 
reverence  of  your  parents,  and  fubmii- 
fion  to  thofe  who  are  your  fuperiors  in 
knowledge,  in  ftation,  and  in  years.  De- 
pendence and  obedience  belong  to  youth. 
Modefty  is  one  of  its  chief  ornaments;  and 
has  ever  been  efleemed  a  prcfage  of  rifmg 
merit.    When  entering  on  the  career  oi 

Hfe, 
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fife,  it  b  tost  part,  sot  to  affrme  the 
reins  as  yet  into  your  hands ;  but  to  cpra- 
mit  yourfclrato  the  guidance  of  the  more 
experienced,  and  to  become  wife  by  the 
vifdoa  of  tiwfe  who  have  gone  before 
yea.    Of  all  chr  follies  incident  to  youth, 
there  arcsoae  which  either  deform  its  pre- 
fer appearaace,  or  blaft  the  profpect  of  its 
fatuic  prosperity,  more  than  felf  conceit, 
prefanption,  and  obftinacy.  By  checking 
its  natural  progrefs  in  improvement,  they 
tx  it  in  long  Lnmaturity :  and  frequently 
prc-jce  miichiefs  which  can  never  be  re- 
piroi    Yet  thefe  are  vices  too  common- 
ly tcond  among  the  young.     Big  with  en- 
terprise, and  elated  by  hope,  they  refolve 
ro  trull  for  fuccefs  to  none  but  themfelves. 
Fail  of  tkeir  own  abilities,  they  deride  the 
aAaordtioa*  which  are  given  them  by  their 
frie&ds,  as  the  timorous  fuggeilions  of  age. 
Too  wife  to  learn,  too  impatient  to  delibe- 
rate, too  forward   to  be  re  drained,  they 
plunge,  with  precipitant  indifcretion,  into 
tie  FJdA  of  all  the  dangers  with  which  life 
sLainds.  Blair, 

\  *ti«    2 *  verity  and  Truth  recommended. 

If  i>accellary  to  recommend  to  you  fin- 
<*;):?  aai  trutl>.    This  is  the  bafis  of  every 
>irt 2Z.   That  darlcnefs  of  character,  where 
'•  .•  en  fee  no  heart ;  tfcofe  foldings  of  art, 
tiv^h  wliich  no  native  affection  is  allowed 
t  •  penetrate,  prefent  an  object,  unamiable 
.j  <.?ery  feafon  of  life,  but  particularly 
'viijus  in  youth.     If,  at  an  age  when  the 
~»m  is  warm,  when   the  emotions  are 
'  •  ::<g,and  when  nature  is  expected  to  (hew 
knVif  free  and  open,  you  can  already  fmile 
*t*i  deceive,  what  are  we  to  look  for,  when 
yzu  Qull  be  longer  hackneyed  in  the  ways 
"f  men;  when  intereft  (hall  have  completed 
'it  obdaraiion  of  your  heart,  and  expen- 
se frail  have  improved  you  in  all  the  arts 
<***  gu»!e?  Diflimulation  in  youth  is  the 
f-*r Pinner  of  perfidy  in  old  age.      Jts 
£<<l  appearance  is  the  fatal  omen  of  grow- 
*^g  depravity  and  future  fhame.     It  de- 
ficj  parts  and  learning;  obfeures  the 
-3rc  of  every  accomplifhment ;  and  finks 
'•  u  into  contempt  with  God  and  man.  As 
>ou  value,  therefore,  the  approbation  of 
ILarro,  or  the  eftcem  of  the  world,  culti- 
T*»c  tie  love  of  truth.     In  all  your  pro- 
*<*&<■£%  be  direct  and  confident.     Inge- 
i^:ty  and  candour  poflefs  the  moil  power- 
**•  charm;  :hcy  befpeak univerfal  favour, 
**i  carry  an  apology  for  almoft  every  fail- 
lrtf.    The  pau  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  iafe 
h'^\  that  of  falfehood  is  a  perplexing 


maze.  After  the  firft  departure  from  fin* 
cerity,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  flop.  One 
artifice  unavoidably  leads  on  to  another ; 
till,  as  the  intricacy  of  the  labyrinth  in- 
creafes,  you  are  left  entangled  in  your  own, 
fnare.  Deceit  discovers  a  little  mind,  which 
flops  at  temporary  expedients,  without 
rifi^g  to  comprehenfive  views  of  conduct. 
It  betrays,  at  t^e  fame  time,  a  daftardly 
fpirit.  1 1  is  the  rcfource  of  one  who  want* 
courage  to  avow  his  defigns,  or  to  reft  upon 
himfelf.  Whereas,  opennefs  of  character 
difplays  that  generous  boldncfe,  which 
ought  to  diftinguiih  youth.  To  fet  out 
in  the  world  with  no  other  principle  than  a 
craftv  attention  to  in te reft,  betokens  one 
who  is  deftined  for  creeping  through  the 
inferior  walks  of  life:  but  to  give  an  early 
preference  to  honour  above  gain,  when 
they  ftand  in  competition ;  to  defpiie  every 
advantage,  which  cannot  be  attained  with- 
oat  diihoneft  arts;  to  brook  no  meannefs, 
and  to  ftoop  to  no  di (Emulation;  are  the 
indications  of  a  great  mind,  the  prefaget 
of  future  eminence  and  diftinction  in  life* 
At  the  fame  time  this  virtuous  Sincerity  is 
perfectly  confident  with  the  moft  prudent 
vigilance  and  caution.  It  is  opposed  to 
cunning,  no:  to  true  wifdom.  It  is  not  the 
fimplicity  of  a  weak  and  improvident,  but 
the  candour  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  mind; 
of  one  who  fcorns  deceit,  becaufe  he  ac- 
counts it  both  bafe  and  unprofitable ;  and 
who  feeks  no  difguife,  becaufe  he  needs 
none  to  hide  him.  Ibid. 

$3?.     Benevolence  and  Humanity* 

Youth  is  the  proper  feafon  of  cultivat- 
ing the  benevolent  and  humane  affections. 
As  a  great  part  of  your  happinefs  is  to 
depend  on  the  connections  which  you  form 
with  others,  it  is  of  high  importance  that 
you  acquire  betimes  the  temper  and  the 
manners  which  will  render  fuch  connections 
comfortable.  Let  a  fenfe  of  juftice  be  the 
foundation  of  all  your  focial  qualities.  In 
your  moft  early  intercourfe  with  the  world, 
apd  even  in  your  youthful  amufements,  let 
no  unfaimefs  be  found.  Engrave  on  your 
mind  that  facred  rule,  of  '  doing  in  all 
things  to  others,  according  as  you  wifti. 
that  they  mould  do  unto  you./  For  this 
end,  imprefs  yourfelves  with  a  deep  fenfe 
of  the  original  and  natural  equality  of 
man.  Whatever  advantages  of  birth  or 
fortune  you  poflefs,  never  difplay  them 
with  an  oftentatious  fuperiority.  Leave 
the  fubordinations  of  rank  to  regulate  the 
intercourfe  of  more  advanced  years.    At 

prefent 
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prefent  it  becomes  you  to  act  among  your 
companions,  as  man  with  man.  Remem- 
ber how  unknown  to  you  are  the  viciffi- 
Cudes  of  the  world;  and  how  often  they, 
•n  whom  ignorant  and  contemptuous  young 
men  once  looked  down  with  fcorn,  have 
rifen  to  be  their  fuperiors  in  future  years. 
Companion  is  an  emotion  of  which  you 
never  ought  to  be  afhamed.  Graceful  in 
youth  is  the  tear  of  fympathy,  and  the 
heart  that  melts  at  the  tale  of  woe.  Let 
not  eafe  and  indulgence  contract  your  af- 
fections, and  wrap  you  up  in  feifiih  enjoy- 
ment. Accuftom  yourfelves  to  think  of 
the  diftreflcs  of  humaniife;  of  the  folitary 
cottage,  the  dying  parent,  and  the  weep- 
ing orphan.  Never  fport  with  pain  and 
dilrrefs,  in  any  of  your  amufements;  nor 
treat  even  the  meaneff  infect  with  wanton 
cruelty.  Blair. 

§  34.    Court  cjy  and  engaging  Manners. 

In  order  to  render  yourfelves  amiable  in 
fociety,  correct  every  appearance  of  harfh- 
nefs  in  behaviour.  Let  that  courtefy  dif- 
tinguim  your  demeanour,  which  fprings 
not  fo  much  from  ftudied  politenefs,  as 
from  a  mild  and  gentle  heart.  Follow  the 
cuitoms  of  the  world  in  matters  indifferent; 
but  flop  when  they  become  finful.  Let 
your  manners  be  fimple  and  natural ;  and 
of  courfe  they  will  be  engaging.  Affec- 
tation is  certain  deformity.  By  forming 
yourfelves  on  fantafHc  models,  and  vying 
with  one  another  in  every  reigning  folly, 
the  young  begin  with  being  ridiculous,  and 
end  in  being  vicious  and  immoral. 

Ibid. 

%  35.  Temperance  in  PIta/ure  recommended* 

Let  me  particularly  exhort  youth  to 
temperance  in  pleafure.  Let  me  admo- 
ni(h  them,  to  beware  of  that  rock  on  which 
thoufands,  from  race  to  race,  continue  to 
fplit.  The  love  of  pleafure,  natural  to 
man  in  every  period  of  his  life,  glows  at 
tkis  age  with  exceffire  ardour.  Novelty 
adds  frefh  charms,  as  yet,  to  every  grati- 
fication. The  world  appears  to  fpread  a 
continml  fealt;  and  health,  vigour,  and 
high  fpirits  invite  them  to  partake  of  it 
without  reftraint.  In  vain  we  warn  them 
of  Intent  dingers.  Religion  is  accufed  of 
i»jfufrer.iblo  feverity,  in  prohibiting  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  oki*  when  they  offer  their 
iTcimoiiition,  :irc  upbraided  with  having 
forgot  that  they  once  were  young.— And 
ver,  mv  friends,  to  what  do  the  con  drain  ts 

* 

of  rclirUm,.  and  the  counfels  of  age,  with 


refpect  to  pleafure,  amount?  They  may 
all  be  comprifed  in  a  few  words— not  to 
hurt  yourfelves,  and  not  to  hurt  others,  by 
your  purfuit  of  pleafure.  Within  thefe 
bounds,  pleafure  is  lawful;  beyond  them  it 
becomes  criminal,  becaufe  it  is  ruinous. 
Are  thefe  rcftraints  any  other  than  what  a 
wife  man  would  choofe  to  impofeonhim- 
felf  ?  We  call  you  not  to  renounce  plea- 
fure, but  to  enjoy  it  in  fafety.  Inftead  of 
abridging  it,  we  exhort  you  to  purine  it  on 
an  extenfive  plan.  We  propose  meafures 
for  fecuring  its  pouef&on*  and  for  prolong- 
ing its  duration.  Hid. 

%  36.     Whatever  violates  Nature,  cannot 
afford  true  Pleafure. 

Confult  your  whole  nature.    Confider 
yourfelves  not  only  as  fenfitive,  but  as  ra- 
tional beings;  not  onjy  as  rational,  but 
focial ;  not  only  as  focial,  but  immortal. 
Whatever  violates  your  nature  in  anv  of 
thefe  refpects,  cannot  afford  true  pleafure; 
any  more  than  that  which  undermines  an 
euential  part  of  the  vital  fyftcm,  can  pro- 
mote health.    For  the  truth  of  this  con- 
clusion, we  appeal  not  merely  to  the  au- 
thority of  religion,  nor  to  the  testimony  of 
the  aged,  but  to    yourfelves*   and  your 
own  experience.    We  aik,  whether  you 
have  not  found,  that  in  a  courfe  of  cri- 
minal excefs,your  pleafure. was  more  than 
compenfated  by  fucceeding  pain?  Whe- 
ther, if  not  from  every  particular  inftance, 
yet  from  every  habit,  at  leaft,  of  unlawful 
gratification,  there  did  not  faring  fome 
thorn  to  wound  you ;  there  did  not  arife 
fome  confequence  to  make  von  repent  of 
it  in  the  iflue?  How  long  will  you  repeat 
the  fame  round  of  pernicious  folly,  and 
tamely  expofe  yourfelves  to  be  caught  in 
the  fame  fnare?  If  you  have  any  confi- 
deration,  or  anv  firmnefs  left,  avoid  temp- 
tations, for  which  you  have  found  your- 
felves unequal,  with  as  much  care  as  you 
would  fhun  peftilential  infection.     Break 
off  all  connections  with  the  loofe  and  pro- 
fligate. Ibid. 

%  37.  Irregular  Pleafitres. 
By  the  unhappy  exceffes  of  irregular 
pleasures  in  youth,  how  many  amiable 
difpofitions  are  corrupted  or  deftroyed! 
How  many  rifing  capacities  and  powers 
are  fuppreffedl  How  many  flattering 
hopes  of  parents  "and  friends  are  totally 
extinguilhed!  Who  but  muft  drop  a  tear 
over  human  nature,  when  he  beholds  that 
morning,  which  arofefo  blight,  overcail 

with 
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with  fuel*  untimely  darknefs;  that  good-  ruin.    And  under  idlenefs  I  include,  not 

humour,  which  once  captivated  all  hearts,  mere  inaction  only,  but  all  that  circle  of 

that  wacky  which  fparkled  in  every  com*  trifling  occupations,  in  which  too  many 

pany,  tbofe  abilities  which  were,  fitted  for  faunter  away  their  youth;  perpetually  en* 

adorning  the  higheft  ftations,  all  (acrificed  gaged  in  frivolous  fociety,  or  public  amufe- 

at  die  ferine  of  low  fenfuality ;  and  one  ments ;  in  the  labours  of  drefs,  or  the 

who  was  formed  for  running  the  fair  ca-  oftentation  of  their  perfons— -Is  this  the 

ntr  of  life  in  the  midft  of  public  efteem,  foundation  which  you  lay  for  future  ufe- 

cut  of  by  his  vices  at  the  beginning  of  fulnefs  and  efteem  ?    By  fuch  accompliih- 

his  cottrfe ;  or  funk  for  the  whole  of  it  ments  do  you  hope  to  recommend  your- 

into  inngnificancy  and  contempt !— Thefe,  felves  to  the  thinking  part  of  the  world, 

0  ucfol  Pleafure,  are  thy  trophies !    It  is  and  to  anfwer  the  expectations  of  your 

thwdut,  co-operating  with  the  foe  of  God  friends  and  your  country  ?«— Amufements 

and  nuo,  thou  degraded  human  honour,  youth  requires :  it  were   vain*   it  were 

and  Waft**  the  opening  profpects  of  hu-  cruel,  to  prohibit  them.    But,  though  al- 

cin  felicity !                                 Blmr*  lowable  as  the  relaxation,  they  are  moft 

...  culpable  as  the  bufinefs,  of  the  young. 

§  i*.    Induftry  and  Affixation.    ^  For  thcy  t^cn  bccomc  tj,c  gulph  of  ^^ 

Diligence,  induftry,    and    proper  im-  and  the  jpoifon  of  the  mind.  They  foment 
provement  of  time,  are  material  duties  of  bad  paJnons.    They  weaken  the  manly 
the  '.oung.    To  no  pjrpofe  are  they  en-  powers.    They  (ink  the  native  vigour  of 
don  j  *uh  the  beft  abilities,  if  they  want  youth  into  contemptible  effeminacy, 
a  -   :;y  for  exerting  them.    Unavailing,  Ibid* 
i   '  as  cafe,  will  be  every  direction  that  .            _.,    _     .             „_.. 
u .  be  given  them,  either  for  their  tern-  *  39-     ***  EmflaymM  tfTtm. 
p  n\  or  fpirirual  welfare.    In  youth,  the  Redeeming  your  time  from  fuch  dan- 
habitsof  ir.duftry  are  moft  eafily  acquired :  gerous  waite,  feek  to  fill  it  with  employ- 
in  routa  the  incentives  to  it  are  ftrongeft,  ments  which  you  may  review  with  fatis- 
froi  ambition  and  from  duty,  from  emu-  faction.    The  acquifition  of  knowledge  is 
htion  and  hope,  from  all  the  profpects  one  of  the  moft  honourable  occupations  of 
wiicithe  beginning  of  life  affords.     If,  youth.    The  defire  of  it  difcoversa  liberal 
dud  to  thefe  calls,  you  already  languifh  mind,  and  is  connected  with  many  accom- 
h  flothful  inaction,  what  will  be  able  to  pliihments  and  many  virtues.    But  though 
quicken  the  more  fluggifh  current  of  ad-  your  train  of  life  fhould  not  lead  you  to 
uscing  years  ?     Induftry  is  not  only  the  ftudy,  the  courfe  of  education  always  fur- 
teftrnment  of  improvement,  but  the  foun-  nifhes  proper  employments  to  a  well  dif- 
darion  of  pleafure.  Nothing  is  fo  oppofite  poied  mind.    Whatever  you  purfue,  be 
to  the  true  enjoyment  of  life,  as  the  re-  emulous  to  excel.  Generous  ambition,  and 
lazed  and  feeble  date  of  an  indolent  mind,  feniibility  to  praife,  are,  especially  at  your 
He  who  is  a  ft  ranger  to  induftry,  may  age,  among  the  marks  of  virtue.     Think 
poueft,  but  he  cannot  enjoy.    For  it  is  not,  that  any  affluence  of  fortune,  or  any 
Ubour  only  which  gives  the  relifh  to  plea-  elevation  of  rank,  exempts  you  from  the 
tare.    It  is  the  appointed  vehicle  of  every  duties  of  application  and  induflry.     In- 
good  man.     It  is  the  indifpenfible  condi-  duftry  is  the  law  of  our  being ;  it  is  the 
Uon  of  our  poflefling  a  found  mind  in  a  demand  of  nature,  of  rcafon,  and  of  God. 
found  body.     Sloth  is  fo  inconfiftent  with  Remember  always,  that  the  years  which 
both,  that  it  is  hard  to  determine,  whether  now  pafs  over  your  heads,  leave  perma- 
i;  be  a  greater  foe  to  virtue,  or  to  health  nent  memorials  behind  them.    From  your 
ud  happinefs.     Inactive  as  it  is  in  hfelf,  thoughtlefs  minds  they  may  efcape ;  but 
i'-s  effects  are  fatally  powerful*    Though  it  they  remain  in  the  remembrance  of  God. 
appear  a  flowly-flowing  ilream,  yet  it  un-  They  form  an  important  part  of  theregiftcr 
Amines  all  that  is  ftable  and  flourifhing,  of  your  life.  They  will  hereafter  bear  tef- 
I:  not  only  faps  the  foundation  of  every  timony,  either  for  or  againft  you  at  that 
virtue*  bat  pours  upon  you  a  deluge  of  day  when,  for  ail  your  actions,  but  paiti- 
criaes  and  evils.    It  is  like  water  which  cularly  for  the  employments  of  youth,  you 
trA  putrefies  by  ftagnation,  and  then  fends  muft  give  an  account  to  God.     Whether 
tp  noxious  vapours,  and  fills  the  atmofphere  your  future  courfe  is  deftincd  to  be  long 
*::h  death.     Fly,  therefore,  from  idlenefs,  or  fhort,  after  this  manner  it  fhould  com- 
-:  ;hc  certain  parent  both  of  guilt  and  of  mence;  and,  if  it  continue  to  be  thus  con- 
ducted, 
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ducted,  its  conclufion,  at  what  time  focvcr 
it  arrives,  will  not  be  inglorious  or  un- 
happy. Blair. 

$  40.    The  Necc/fi.y  of  depending  for  Sue- 
ctfs  oft  the  DUJfing  of  Heaven. 

Let  me  finifh  the  fubjed,  with  recalling 
your  attention  to  that  dependance  on  the 
blefling  of  I  leaven,  which,  amidll  all  your 
endeavours  after  improvement,  you  ought 
continually  to  preferve.  It  is  too  common 
with  the  young,  even  when  they  refolve  to 
tread  the  path  of  virtue  and  honour,  to 
(et  out  with  prefumptuous  confidence  in 
themfelves.  Trufting  to  their  own  abiliT 
ties  for  carrying  them  fuccefs fully  through 
life,  they  are  carclefs  of  applying  to  God, 
or  of  deriving  any  afiillance  from  what 
they  arc  apt  to  reckon  the  gloomy  difci- 
pline  of  religion.  Alas !  how  little  do 
they  know  the  dangers  which  await  them ! 
Neither  human  wifdom,  nor  human  virtue, 
unfupported  by  religion,  are  equal  for  the 
trying  fituations  which  often  occur  in  life. 
By  the  (hock  of  temptation,  how  frequently 
have  the  mo/t  virtuous  intentions  been 
overthrown  !  Under  the  prcmire  of  dif- 
after,  how  often  has  the  greatefl  conftancy 
funk  1  Deflitute  of  the  favour  of  God,  you 
are  in  no  better  fitaation,with  all  your  boa  fl- 
ed abilities,  than  orphans  left  to  wander  in 
a  tracklefs  defert,  without  any  guide  to 
condu<t  the;?!,  or  any  fhelter  to  cover  them 
from  the  gathering  florin.  Correct,  then, 
this  ill-founded  arrogance.  Expect  not 
that  your  happinefs  can  be  independent  of 
him  who  made  you.  By  faith  and  repent- 
ance, apply  to  the  Redeemer  of  the  world. 
By  piety  and  prayer,  feck  the  protection  of 
the  God  of  Heaven.  Ibid. 

§41.      The  Necejpty  of  an  §arly  and  cleft 
^plication  to  Wifdom* 

It  is  nccefliiry  to  habituate  our  minds,  in 
our  younger  years,  to  fome  employment 
which  may  engage  our  thoughts,  and  fill 
the  capacity  of  the  foul  at  a  riper  age. 
For,  however  we  may  roam  in  youth  from 
folly  to  folly,  too  volatile  for  reft,  too  foft 
and  effeminate  for  induftry,  ever  ambitious 
to  make  a  fplendid  figure ;  yet  the  time 
will  come  when  we  mall  outgrow  the  relifli 
of  childifti  amufements :  and,  if  we  are 
not  provided  with  a  tafle  tbr  manly  fatis- 
faclions  to  fuccecd  in  their  room,  we  mufl 
of  courfe  become  miferable,  at  an  age 
more  difficult  to  be  pleafed.  While  men, 
however  unthinking  and  unemployed,  en- 
joy an  inexhauftible  flow  of  vigorous  fpi- 


rits;  a  constant  fucceilion  of  gay  idea*, 
which  flatter  and  fport  in  the  brain,  maks 
them  pleafed  with  themfelves,  and  witk 
every  frolic  as  trifling  as  themfelves:  but 
when  the  ferment  of  their  blood  abar^, 
and  the  freihnefs  of  their  youth,  like  the 
morning  dew,  pafTes  away,  their  fpirits flag 
for  want  of  entertainments  more  fatislac- 
tory  in  themfelves,  and  more  fuitcd  to  a 
manly  age;  and  the  foul,  from  a  fprightly 
impertinence,  from  quick  fenfations,  and 
florid  defires,  fubfides  into  a  dead  calm, 
and  finks  into  a  flat  flupidity.    The  fire 
of  a  glowing  imagination  (the  property  of 
youth)  may  make  folly  look  pleaung,  and 
lend  a  beauty  to  objects,  which  have  nouc 
inherent  in  them ;  juft  as  the  fun  beams 
may  paint  a  cloud,  and  diver fify  it  uith 
beautiful  flains  of  light,  however  dark, 
unfubftantial,  and  empty  in  itfelf.    But 
nothing  can  (bine  with  undirniniihed  hike, 
but  rchgion  and  knowledge,  which  sre 
eflcntially  and  intrinfically  bright.    Take 
it  therefore  for  granted,  which  you  will  rind 
by  experience,  that  nothing  can  be  long 
entertaining,  but  what  is  in  fome  msaiure 
beneficial ;  becaufe  nothing  elfe  will  bear  a 
calm  and  fedate  review. 

You  may  be  fancied  for  a  while,  upon 
the  account  of  good-nature,  the  insepa- 
rable attendant  upon  a  flufh  of  fanguue 
health,  and  a  fulnefs  of  youthful  fpiri:^ 
but  you  will  find,  in  procefs  of  time,  that 
among  the  wife  and  good,  ufelefs  good- 
nature is  the  object  of  pity,  ill-nature  of 
hatred;  but  nature  beautified  and  im- 
proved by  an  aflfemblage  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual endowments,  is  the  only  objed 
of  a  folid  and  tailing  eflecm.  ScJ. 

§  4a.      The    Unhappinefs  conferment  on  tbt 
Negleci  of  earfy  improving  tbt  Mind. 

There  is  not  a  greater  inlet  to  miicry 
and  vices  of  all  kinds,  than  the  not  know- 
ing how  to  pafs  our  vacant  hours.  For 
what  remains  to  be  done,  when  the  firll 
part  of  their  lives,  who  are  not  brought 
up  to  any  manual  employment,  is  flipt  away 
without  an  acquired  reiifh  for  reading,  or 
talle  for  other  rational  fatisfadtions  ?  That 
they  mould  purfue  their  pleafures  ?—» But, 
religion  apart,  common  prudence  will  warn 
them  to  tie  up  the  wheel  as  they  begin  to 
go  down  the  hill  of  life.  Shall  they  th'-n 
apply  themfelves  to  their  fiudies  ?  Alas ! 
the  feed-time  is  already  paft:  The  enter- 
prizing  and  fpirited  ardour  of  youth  being; 
over,  without  having  been  applied  to  thcic 
valuable  purpofes  for  which  it  was  given. 

all 
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all  ambmoa  of  excelling  upon  generous  fairs  that  ferene  complacency, which,though 

iidUiubWefchenies  quite  Magnates.    If  not  fo  violent,  is  much  preferable  to  the 

ihey  have  5ot  fane  poor  expedient  to  de-  pleafures  of  the  animal  life.    He  can  tra* 

ccivc  the  tin**  or,  to  fpeak  more  pro-  vel  on  from  ftrength  to  ftrength ;  for,  in 

perly,  to  deceive  themfelves,  the  length  literature  as  in  war,  each  new  conqueft 

of  a  day  will  feem  tedious  to  them,  who,  which  he  gains,  impowers  him  to  pu(h  hu 

periups,i*?eiheuDreaibnablenef»tocom-  cenquefts  Sill  farther,  and  to  enlarge  the 

phio  of  tbe  ftortnefs  of  life  in  general,  empire  of  reafon :  thus  he  is  ever  in  a  pro- 

tt'Jteo  the  former  part  of  our  life  has  been  grcfiive  ftate,  ftill  making  new  acquire* 

nothing  but  vanity,  the  latter  end  of  it  menu,  ftill  animated  with  hopes  of  future 

can  be  nothing  but  vexation.     In  fhert,  difcoveries.                                       Seed. 

we  nraft  be  miserable,  without  fome  em- 

ptement  to  fix,  or  fomeamufement  to  dif-  -  -.       Greai  Talents  not  reqnifite  for  tbe 

fipate  oar  thoughts :  the  latter  we  cannot  *         common  Duties  of  Life. 
command  in  all  places,  nor  relifti  at  all 

tiae>;  tod  therefore  there  u  an  abfolute  Some  may  alledge,  in  bar  to  what  I 

oeceSty  for  the  former.    We  may  purfue  have  faid,  as  an  excufe  for  their  indolence* 

fh:<or  that  new  pleafure ;  we  may  be  fond  the  want  of  proper  talents  to  make  any  pro* 

kr  1  while  of  a  new  acquifiiion ;  but  when  grefs  in  learning.  To  which  I  anfwer,  that 

ue  graces  of  novelty  are  worn  off,  and  few  ftations  require  uncommon  abilities  to 

Lie  bri&neis  of  our  hrft  deiire  is  over,  the  difcharge  them  well ;  for  the  ordinary  offices 

tn-f  ton  is  very  quick  and  fudden,  from  of  life,  that  (hare  of  apprehenfion  which 

as  eager  fondnefc  to  a  cool  indifference,  falls  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  provided  we 

Hence  there  is  a  reftlefs  agitation  in  our  improve  it,  will  ferve  well  enough.  Bright 

vunis,  Hill  craving  fome  thing  new,  ftill  and  fparkling  parts  are  like  diamonds, 

iriitb£ed  with  it,  when  poflefled;  till  me*  which  may  adorn  the  proprietor,  but  are 

hrc'soW  iccreafes,  as  we  advance  in  years,  not  neceflary  for  the  good  of  the  world ; 

Ue  ihadovs  lengthening  towards  the  ciofe  whereas  common  fenfe  is  like  current  coin ; 

cf"  &v.  we  have  every  day,  in  the  ordinary  occur* 

Kexe  it  is,  that  men  of  this  (lamp  are  rences  of  life,  occafion  for  it :  and  if  we 

tonzcuzlly  complaining  that  the  times  are  would  but  call  it  into  action,  it  would  carry 

iitcred  for  the  worfe:  Becaufe  the  fp right-  us  much  greater  lengths  than  we  feem  to 

b'.fi  of  their  youth  represented  every  be  aware  of.     Men  may  extol,  as  much 

U'ig  in  the  moil  engaging  light ;  and  as  they  pleafe,  fine,    exalted  and  fupe- 

»ien  men  are  in  high  good  humour  with  rior  fenfe ;  yet  common  fenfe,  if  attend- 

ihcfflielvcs,  they  are  apt  to  be  fo  with  all  ed  with  humility  and  induftry,  is  the  beft 

vound;  the  face  of  nature  brightens  up,  guide  to  beneficial  truth,  and  the  beft  pre* 

tad  the  fun  flunes  with  a  more  agreeable  fervative  againft  any  fatal  errors  in  know- 

lu.lre:  but  when  old  age  has  cut  them  ledge,  and  notorious  mifconducls  in  life. 

t*  from  the  enjoyment  of  falfe  pleafures.  For  none  are,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 

srd  habitual  vice  has  given  them  adiftafte  more  liable  to  error,  than  thofe  who  have 

for  the  only  true  and   lading  delights ;  a  diftafte  for  plain  fober  fenfe  and  dry  rea* 

•hen  a  retrofpeft  of  their  paft  lives  pre-  foning ;  which  yet  is  the  cafe  of  thofe 

tats  nothing  to  view  but  one  wide  tract  of  whofe  warm  and  elevated  imagination, 

uculdrated  ground ;  a  foul  diftempered  whofe  uncommon  (ire  and  vivacity,  make 

»«a  fpleen,  remorfe,  and  an  infenfibility  them  in  love  with  nothing  but  what  is 

of  each  rational  fatisfa&ion,  darkens  and  ftr iking,  marvellous,  and  dazzling  :  for 

difcolours  every  object ;  and  the  change  is  great  wits,  like  great  beauties,  look  upon 

rot  in  the  rimes,  but  in  them,  who  have  mere  efteem  as  a  flat  infipid  thing ;  no- 

beofarfaken  by  thofe  gratifications  which  thing  lefs  than  admiration  will  content 

foy  would  not  forfake.  them.     To  gain  the  good-will  of  man- 

Ho^  much  otherwife  is  it  with  thofe  who  kind,  by  being  ufeful  to  them,  is  in  their 

nave  laid  up  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  know-  opinion,  a  poor,  low,  groveling  aim ;  their 

kdgt !    When  a  man  has  been  laying  out  ambition  is,  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 

}ta  time  in  the  pnrfuit  of  fome  great  and  upon  them,  by  dazzling  and  furprizing 

important  truth,  which  others  wafte  in  a  them ;  a  temper  which  draws  them  0* 

circle  of  gay  follies,  he  is  confeious  of  from  the  love  of  truth,  and  consequently 

Ur**g  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  his  na-  fubjedh  them  to  grofs  miftakes:  for  they 

**;  and  from  that  confoioufnefc  there  re-  will  not  love  truth  as  fuch ;  they  will  love 

• 
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it  only  when  it  happens  to  be  furpriting 
and  uncommon,  which  fewimportant  truth* 
are.  The  love  of  novejty  will  be  the  pre- 
dominant paffion;  that  of  truth  will  only 
influence  tnem,  when  it  does  not  interfere 
with  it.  Perhaps  nothing  fooner  mifleads 
men  out  of  the  road  of  truth*  than  to  fcave 
the  wild,  dancing  light  of  a  bright  ima- 
gination playing  before  them.  Perhaps 
they  have  too  much  life  and  fpirit  to  have 
patience  enough  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
a  fubjed,  and  trace  up  every  argument, 
through  a  long  tedious  procefs,  to  its  ori- 
ginal. Perhaps  they  have  that  delicacy 
of  make  which  fits  them  for  a  fwift  and 
fpeedy  race,  but  does  not  enable  them  to 
carry  a  great  weight*  or  to  go  through 
any  long  journey ;  whereas  men  of  fewer 
ideas,  who  lay  them  in  order,  compare  and 
examine  them,  and  go  on,  ftep  by  ftep,  in 
a  gradual  chain  of  thinking,  make  up  by 
induftry  and  caution  what  they  want  in 
quicknefs  of  appreheniion.  Be  not  dif- 
cooraged,  if  you  do  not  meet  with  fucceis 
at  firft.  Obferve,  (for  it  lies  within  the 
compafs  of  any  man's  obfervation)  that 
he  who  has  been  long  habituated  to  one 
kind  of  knowledge,  is  utterly  at  a  lofs  in 
another,  to  which  he  is  unaccustomed;  till, 
by  repeated  efforts,  he  finds  a  progreffive 
opening  of  his  faculties;  and  then  he  won- 
ders how  he  could  be  fo  long  in  finding  out 
a  connection  of  ideas,  which,  to  a  pra&fed 
underftanding,  is  very  obvious.  But  by 
neglecting  to  ufe  your  faculties,  you  will, 
in  time,  lofe  the  very  power  of  ufing 
them.  Seed. 

§  44.  Riches  or  Fortune  no  Exeu/e  to  exempt 
Any  from  Study. 

Others  there  are,  who  plead  an  exemp- 
tion from  ftudy,  becaufe  their  fortune 
makes  them  independent  of  the  world, 
and  they  need  not  be  beholden  to  it  for  a 
maintenance— that  is,  becaufe  their  titra- 
tion in  life  exempts  them  from  the  necef- 
fity  of  fpending  their  time  in  fervile  offices 
and  hard  (hips,  therefore  they  may  difpofe 
of  it  jail  as  they  pleafe.  It  is  to  imagine, 
becaufe  God  has  empowered  them  to  (ingle 
out  the  bed  means  of  employing  their 
hours,  viz  in  reading,  meditation ;  in  the 
highelt  inltances  of  piety  and  charity; 
therefore  they  may  throw  them  away  in  a 
round  of  impertinence,  vanity,  and  folly. 
The  apolUe's  rule,  *  that  if  any  man  will 
not  work,  neither  mould  he  eat/  extends 
to  the  rich  as  well  as  the  poor;  only  fup- 
pofing,  that  there  are  different  kinds  of 


work  afligned  to  each.  The  reafon  2s  the 
fame  in  both  cafes,  viz.  that  he  who  will 
do  no  good,  ought  not  to  receive  or  en- 
joy  any.     As  we  are  all  joint  traders  and 
partners  in  life,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  any 
(hare  in  the  common  (lock  of  nappinels, 
who  does  not  endeavour  to  contribute  his 
quota  or  allotted  part  to  it:  the  public 
happinefs  being  nothing  but  the  fum  total 
of  each  individual's  contribution  to  it.  An 
eafy  fortune  does  not  fet  men  free  from 
labour  and  induftry  in  general;  it  only 
exempts  them  from  fome  particular  kinds 
of  labour:  it  is  not  a  bleffing,  as  it  gives 
them  liberty  to  do  nothing  at  all ;  but  as 
it  gives  them  liberty  wifely  to  chuie,  v>\& 
fteadily  to  profecute,  the  mod  ennobling 
exercues,  and  the  mod  improving  employ- 
ments, the  purfuit  of  truth,  the  practice 
of  virtue,  the  fervice  of  God  who  givcth 
them  all  things  richly  to  enjoy,  in  (hort, 
the  doing  and  being  every  thing  that  11 
commendable;  though  nothing  merely  in 
order  tobecornmended.  That  time  which 
others  mud  employ  in  tilling  the  ground 
.  (which  often  deceives  their  expectation) 
with  the  fweat  of  their  brow,  they  may 
lay  out  in  cultivating  the  mind,  a  foil  al- 
ways grateful  to  the  care  of  the  tiller.— 
The  fum  of  what  I  would  fay,  is  this: 
That,  though  you  are  not  confined  to  any 
particular  calling,  yet  you  have  a  general 
one;  which  is,  to  watch  over  your  heart, 
and  to  improve  Vour  head;  to  makoyour- 
felf  mafter  of  all  thofe  accomplifhments— 
an  enlarged  compafs  of  thought,  that  flow- 
ing humanity  and  generality,  which  are 
neceflary  to  become  a  great  fortune ;  and 
of  all  thofe  perfections,  viz.  moderation, 
humility,  and  temperance,  which  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  bear  a  fmall  one  patiently;  but 
efpecially  it  is  your  duty  to  acquire  a  ta;tc 
for  thofe  pleafures,  which,  after  they  are 
tailed,  go  off  agreeably,  and  leave  behind 
them  a  grateful  and  delightful  flavour  on 
the  mind.  Ibid* 

§  45.  The  Pleafures  refulting  from  a  pru- 
dent Ufe  of  our  Faculties, 

Happy  that  man,  who,  unembarratei 
by  vulgar  cares,  mafter  of  himfelf,  his 
time,  and  fortune,  fpends  his  time  in  mak- 
ing himfelf  wifer,  and  his  fortune  in  mak- 
ing others  (and  therefore  himfelf)  happier: 
who,  as  the  will  and  underftanding  are  the 
two  ennobling  faculties  of  the  foul,  thiik? 
himfelf  not  complete,  till  his  underit.ird- 
ing  be  beautified  with  the  valuable  fa'11" 
ture  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  will  en- 
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riched  with  every  virtue;  Mho  has  fur- 
oiihed  himfelf  with  all  the  advantages  to 
icVuh  folitnde,  and  enliven  converfation  ; 
Mhca  ftrious,  not  fallen;  and  when  chear- 
ful,aor  indifcrectly  gay;  his  ambition,  not 
to  be  admired  for  a  folic  glare  of  greatneis, 
bat  to  be  beloved  for  the  gentle  and  fober 
luihe  of  his  vtifdom  and  goodnefs.     The 
greztcft  minuter  of  date  has  hot  more  bu- 
finefs  to  do  in  a  public  capacity,  than  .he, 
and  indeed  every  man  eife  may  find  in 
the  retired  and  dill  fcenes  of  life.     Even 
in  his  private  walks,  every  thing  that  is 
ri£bie  convinceth  him  there  is  prefent  a 
fkkg  umfible.     Aided  by  natural  philo- 
(ophy,  he  reads  plain  legible  traces  of  the 
Dimity  in  every  thing  he  meets;  he  (ce» 
the  Deity  in  every  tree,  as  well  as  Mofes 
did  in  the  burning  buih,  though  not  in  fo 
glaring  a  manner:  and  when  he  fees  him, 
he  adores  him  with  the  tribute  of  a  grate- 
ful heart.  Seed. 

S  46  Tbejufilj  valuing  and  duly  ufingtbt 
Jdwutuget  enjoyed  in  a  Place  of  Bduca- 
tim. 

Ogc  confidcrable  advantage  is,  that  re-" 
|^bi  method  of  ftudy,  too  much  neglect- 
ed m  oder  places*  which  obtains  here. 
Nothing  is  more  common  elfewhere,  than 
for  perions  to  plunge,  at  once,  into  the 
ray  depth  of  fcience,  (far  beyond  their 
own)  without  having  learned  the  firft  ru- 
diments: nothing  more  common,  than  for 
(one  to  pais  themfelves  upon  the  world 
for  great  fcholars,  by  the  help  of  univerfal 
Dicnooaries,  Abridgements,  and  Indexes; 
by  which  means  they  gain  an  ufelefs  /mat- 
tering in  every  branch  of  literature,  juft 
enough  to  enable  them  to  talk  fluently,  or 
rather  impertinently,  upon  moftfubjecls; 
bat  not  to  think  juftly  and  deeply  upon 
aav:  like  thofe  who  have  a  general  fuper- 
fcial  acquaintance  with  almoft  every  bod  v. 
To  cultivate  an  intimate  and  entire  friend - 
fliip  with  one  or  two  worthy  perfons,  would 
be  of  more  fervice  to  them.  The  true  ge- 
nuine way  to  make  a  fubftantial  fcholar, 
is  what  takes  place  here,— —to  begin  with 
thofe  general  principles  of  reafoning,  upon 
*  hich  all  fcience  depends,  and  which  give 
a  light  to  eycry  part  of  literature,  to  make 
gradual  advances,  a  flow  but  fure  procefs; 
to  travel  gently,  with  proper  guides  to  di- 
Tt&  os,  through  the  mod  beautiful  and 
rVcufol  regions  of  knowledge  in  general, 
I  ■  'ore  we  fix  ourfelves  in,  and  confine  our- 
Wvei  to  any  particular  province  of  it ;  it 
beirig  the  great  fecret  of  education,  not'to 
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make  a  man  a*  complete  mailer  of  any 
branch  of  fcience,  but  to  give  his  mind 
that  freedom,  opennefs,  and  extent,  which 
(hall  empower  him  to  mailer  it,  or  indeed 
any  other,  whenever  he  ihall  turn  the  bent 
of  his  fludies  that  way ;  which  is  beft  done, 
by  fetting  before  him,  in  his  earlier  years, 
a  general  view  of  the  whole  intellectual 
world :  whereas,'  an  early  and  entire  at- 
tachment to  one  particular  calling,  narrows 
the  abilities  of  the  mind  to  that  degree* 
that,  he  can  fcarce  think  out  of  that  track 
to  which  he  is  accullomecL 

The  next  advantage  I  Hull  mention  is, 
a  direction  in  the  choice  of  authors  upon 
the  moil  material  fubjecls.  For  it  is  per- 
haps a  great  trnth,  that  learning  might  be 
reduced  to  a  much  narrower  compafs,  if 
one  were  to  read  none  but  original  authors, 
thofe  who  write  chiefly  from  their  own 
fund  of  fenfe,  without  treading  fer vilely  in 
the  ileps  of  others. 

Here,  too,  a  generous  emulation  quick- 
vens  our  endeavours,  and  the  friend  improves 
the  fcholar.  The  tedioufnefs  of  the  way 
to  truth  is  infenfibly  beguiled  by  having 
fellow- travellers,  who  keep  an  even  pace 
with  us :  each  light  difpenfes  a  brighter 
name,  by  mixing  its  focial  rays  with  thofe 
of  others.  Here  we  live  (equeilered  from 
noife  and  hurry,  far  from  the  great  fcene 
of  buunefs,  vanity,  and  idlenefs;  our  hours 
are  all  our  own.  Here  it  is,  as  in  the  Athe- 
nian torch-race,  where  a  feries  of  men  hare 
.fucceiCvely  transmitted  from  one  to  an- 
other the  torch  of  knowledge;  and  no 
iboner  has  once  quitted  it,  but  another 
equally  able  takes  the  lamp,  to  difpenfe 
light  to  all  within  its  fphere*.       Ibid* 

S  47,     Difcipline  of  the  Place  of  Education 
not  to  bt  relaxed. 

May  none  of  us  complain,  that  the  dif- 
cipline of  the  place  is  too  ilri&:  may  we 
rather  reflect,  that  there  needs  nothing 
elfe  to  make  a  man  completely  miferable, 
but  to  let  him,  in  the  moil  dangerous  flage 
of  life,  carve  out  anhappinefs  for  himfelf, 
without  any  check  upon  the  falliet  of 
youth !  Thofe  to  whom  you  have  been 
Over  indulgent,  and  perhaps  could  not  have 
been  otherwife,  without  proceeding  to  ex- 
tremities, never  to  be  ufed  but  in  defperate 
cafes,  thofe  have  been  always  the  mod 
liberal  of  their  cenfures  and  invectives  a- 
gainft  you:  they  put  one  in  mind  of  Ado- 
nijah's  rebellion  againft  David  his  father; 

'*  — Quafi  curibrts,  ? it*  laapads  tradimt. 

Lmcrctiut. 

became 
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becaufe  his  father  had  not  difpleafed  him  difplay  themfelves,  without  any  referve, 

at  any  time,  in  faying,  Why  haft  thdu  to  the  view. 

done  fo  ?*— It  is  a  certain  fign  men  want  We  are  fome  of  us  very  fond  of  know- 

reftraints,  when  they  are  impatient  under  ledge,  and  apt  to  value  ourfelvcs  upon  any 

any;  too  hcadftrong  to  be  governed  by  proficiency  in  the  fciences;  one  icie»ce, 

authority,  too  weak  to  be  conducted  by  nowever,  there  is,  worth  mere  than  all  tiic 

reafon.                                              Seed.  reft,  and  that  is,  the  fcicncc  cf  living  well; 

r.                                  .  which  maU  remain,  when,  <  Whether  there 

S  48.    IrreguUrtttes  of  a  Few  bring  Cenfun  be  tongucs>  they  (hall  ceafe;  Whether  there 

on  the  If  bole.  bc  knowledge,  it  (hall  vanifli  av  ay.'    k% 
It  were  to  be  wifhed,   that  they  who  to  new  notions,  ar.i  new  doctrines,  of  which 
claim  greater  indulgences,  would  ferioufly  this  age  is  very  fruitful,  the  time  will  come, 
reflect,  that  the  glaring  irregularities  of  when  we  mall  have  no  pleafure  in  them : 
two  or  three  members  bring  an  undiftin-  nay,  the  time  mall  come,  when  they  dull 
guiihing  cenfure  upon  a  whole  body;  make  be  exploded,  and  would   have  been  fcr- 
a  noife  in,  and  alarm  the  wejld,  as  if  all  gotton,  if  they  had  not  been  preferved  in 
flefh  had  here  corrupted  their  ways :  where-  thofe  excellent  books,  which  contain  a  con- 
as  the  fober,  modeft  worth  of  a  much  futation  of  them:   like  infects  preferred 
greater  number,  who  here  in  private  at-  for  ages  in  amber,  which  otherwife  would 
tend  the  duties  of  the  wife  and  good,  muft,  foon  have  returned  to  the  common  mrti's 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  efcape  the  no-  of  things.     But  a  firm  belief  of  ChrillL- 
tice  of  the  world.     Notorious  difordcrs,  nity,  and  a  practice  fuitable  to  it,  will  fun. 
how  few  focver  are  concerned,  ftrike  upon  port  and  invigorate  the  mind  to  the  laic, 
the  fenfes  of  fome,  and  affect  the  paffions  and  mod  of  all  at  lair,  at  that  important 
of  many  more;  by  which  { their  fenfes  and  hour,  which  muft  decide  our  hopes  and 
paffions)   the  grofs  of  mankind  generally  *pprehenfions :    and  the  wifdom,  winch, 
judge  of  things-,   but  it  requires  fome  ex-  like  our  Saviour,  cometh  from  above,  v :!!, 
pence  of  reflection,  to  which  the  bulk  of  through  his  merits,  bring  us  thither.  A  id 
mankind  will  never  put  themfelves  to  con-  indeed,  all  our  other  ftudics  and  purfuits, 
fidcr,  that  great  numbers  muft  have  (pent  however  different,  ought  to  be  fubfervien: 
their  time  profitably,  formed  habits  ofjuft  to,  and  center  in  this  grand  point,  the  pcr- 
thinking  here,   and  laid  in  that  ftock  of  fuit  of  eternal  happinefs,  by  being  good  in 
knowledge  which  they  have  produced  into  ourfelves,  and  uieful  to  the  world.  Ibid. 
view  in  a  more  public  fphere;  that  thofe  _..    _„                              _. 
vices,  which  they  complain  of,  may  not  be  *  5°-   ™*  h^effity  of  peculiar  Temperance 
the  native  growth  of  the  place,  but  im-  **  Plact*  rf^ucaiicn. 
ported  from  irregular  and  undifciplincd  From  a  thorough  infight  into  hum:.n 
families,  from  fchools,  and  from  the  worft  nature,   with  a  watchful  eye,  and  ki.  d 
of  fchools,  the  world  at  large,  when  youth  attention  to  the  vanity  and  intempente 
are  entered  into  it  too  foon.            IBM.  heat  of  youth,  with  well-weighed  meafuic 
_.._,           .             ....  .            ...  for  the  advancement  of  all  ufeful  literature, 

%  49-   Diffidence  if  one  s  Abilities,  an  Indt-  and  the  continuai  fupport  and  incrcafe  0t 

cattcn  of  good  Senfe.  vjrtue  ?nd  picty>  havc  the  wife  and  relig;. 

Confider,  that  it  is  a  fure  indication  of  ous  inftitutors  of  the  rules  of  conduct  and 

good  fenie  to  be  diffident  of  it.    We  then,  government  in  places  of  education,  done  ?J  I 

and  not  till  then,  are  growing  wife,  when  that  human  prudence  cmld  do,  to  promoie 

we  begin  to  difcern  how  u  eak  and  unwife  the  moft  excellent  and  b  neficial  defig^,  hy 

we  are.   An  abfolute  perfection  of  under-  the  moft  rational  and  well-concrtcd  means. 

Handing  is  impoffible:  he  makes  the  near-  They  firft  laid  the  foundation  well,  in  the 

eft  approaches  to  it,  who  has  the  fenfe  to  difciplinc  and  regulation  of  the  appetites. 

difcern,  and  the  humility  to  acknowledge,  They   put  them   under  the   reftrnrnt  of 

its  imperfections.      Modefty   always    fits  wholefome  and  frugal  rules,  to  place  them 

gracefully  upon  youth;  it  covers  a  multi-  out  of  the  reach  of  intemperance,  and  to 

tude  of  faults,  and  doubles  the  luftre  of  preclude  an  excefs  that  would  ferve  only  to 

every  virtue  which  it  fcems  to  hide:  the  corrupt,  inflame, and  torment  fhem.  They 

perfections  of  men  being  like  thofe  flowers  are  fed  with  food  convenient  for  them ; 

which  appear  more  beautiful  when  their  with  fimplicityyetfufEciencyj  with  a  kir-J 

leaves  are  a  little  contracted  and  folded  though  cautious  hand.   By  this  means,  the 

up,  than  when  they  are  fullblown,  and  feeds  o f  vice  are  ftiflod  in  their  birth;  you;;  J 

•  per  ions 
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ft rfons  Ire  here  removed  from  tempta- 
tions, to  vhich  others,  from  a  lefs  happy 
fuuatkm,  are  too  frequently  expofed ;  and 
by  an  early  habit  of  temperance  and  felf- 
commard,  they  may  learn  either  to  pre- 
vent] irregular  fo  lie  i  tat  ions,  or  with  eafe 
to  conrroal  tiiem.     Happy  arc  they  who, 
br  a  riunfc/ul  enjoyment  of  thefe  advan- 
tages, zad  a  willing  compliance  with  thefe 
rnfes,  lay  up  in  ftore  for  the  reft  of  their 
life,  virtue,  health,  and  peace !     Vain,  in- 
deed,  would  be  the  expectation  of  any 
rea!  progrefs  in  intellectual  and  moral  im- 
provements were  not  the  foundation  thus 
laid  in  (bid  regularity  and  temperance ; 
were  the  fenfual  appetite*  to  be  pampeied 
ia  voo'h,  or  even  vitiated  with  that  de- 
gree  of  indulgence  which  an  extravagant 
world  may  allow  and  call  elegance,  but  in 
a  place  of  education  would  be  downright 
luxury.     The  tafte   of  fenfual  plcafures 
-art  be  checked  and  abated  in  them,  that 
they  may  acquire  a  relifti  of  the  more  fub- 
l~e  pleafures  that  refult  from  reafon  and 
religion;  that  they  may  purfue  them  with 
effect,  and  .enjoy  them  without  avocation. 
Aod  have  they  not  in  this  place  every 
motive,  affiftance,  and  encouragement,  to 
<fi£Jg?  them  in  a  virtuous  and  moral  life, 
acd  to  animate  them  in  the  attainment  of 
b^bI  learning  ?     What  rank  or  condition 
ft  vcaxh  is  there*  tnat  has  not  daily  and 
Jtorly  opportunities  of  laying  in  fupplies 
of  knowledge   and  virtue,  that   will   in 
e^err  nation  of  life  be  equally  fcrvice- 
aWe  and  ornamental  to  themfelves,  and 
oeaeneial  to  mankind?  And  mail  any  one 
d  :r  to  convert  a  houfe  of  difcipline  and 
learning  into  a  houfe  of  diflblutenefs,  ex- 
travagance, and  riot?     With  what  an  ag- 
gravation of  guilt  do  they  load  themfelves, 
*ho  at  the  fame  time  that  they  are  pur- 
ging their  own  unhappinefs,  facrilegi- 
ogAV  break  through  all  the  fences  of  good 
order  and  government,  and  by  their  prac- 
tice, fedocexnent,  and  example,  do  what 
in  them  Kes,  to  introduce  into  thefe  fchools 
<*f  frugality,  fobriety,  and  temperance,  all 
the  mad  vices  and  vain  gaieties  of  a  li- 
centious and  voluptuous  age  !  What  have 
they  to  anfwer  for,  who,  while  they  pro- 
fligately fquander  away  that  mod  precious 
part  of  time,  which  is  the  only  feafon  of 
application  and  improvement,  to  their  own 
irretrievable  lofs,  encourage  one  another 
in  an  idle  and  fenfual  cenrfe  of  life,  and 
by  fpreading  wide  the  contagion,  refleft 
a  Jcandal  upon,  and  ftrive  to  bring  into 
public  dafeAcem,  the  jrface  of  their  edu- 


cation,  where  induftry,  literature,  virtue* 
decency,  and  whatever  elfe  is  praife-wor- 
thy,  did  for  ages  flourifh  and  abound  ?  Is 
this  the  genuine  fruit  of  the  pious  care  of 
our  anccltors,  for  the  fecurity  and  propa- 
gation of  religion  and  good-manners,  to 
the  lateft  pofterity  ?  Is  this  at  laft  the  re- 
ward of  their  munificence  ?  Or  docs  this 
conduct  correfpond  with  their  views,  or 
with  the  juft  expectations  and  demands 
of  your  friends  and  your  country  ? 

Tottie. 

$51.     Valuable  Opportunities  once  loft  can* 
not  be  recalled. 

Nor  let  any  one  vainly  imagine,  that 
the  time  and  valuable  opportunities  which 
are  now  loft,  can  hereafter  be  recalled  at 
will  5  or  that  he  who  has  run  out  his  youth* 
ful  days  in  diflipation  and  pleafure,  will 
have  it  in  his  power  to  ftop  when  he 
pleafes,  and  make  a  wifer  ufe  of  his  riper 
years.  Yet  this  is  too  generally  the  fal- 
lacious hope  that  flatters  the  ycoth  in  his 
fenfual  indulgences,  and  leads  him  infen- 
fibly  on  in  the  treacherous  ways  of  vice, 
till  it  is  now  too  late  to  return*  There 
are  few,  who  at  one  plunge  fo  totally  im- 
merge  in  pleafures,  as  to  drown  at  once 
all  power  of  reafon  and  conscience :  they 
promife  themfelves,  that  they  can  indulge 
their  appetites  to  fuch  a  point  only,  and. 
can  check  and  turn  them  back  when  they 
have  run  their  allotted  race.  •  I  do  not  in- 
deed fay,  that  there  never  have  been  per^ 
fons  in  whom  the  ftrong  ferment  of  youth- 
ful lofts  may  have  happily  fubfided,  and 
who  may  have  brought  forth  fruits  of 
amendment,  and  difplayed  many  eminent 
virtues.  God  forbid  1  that  even  the  mod 
licentious  vices  of  youth  mould  be  abso- 
lutely incorrigible.  But  I  may  venture  to 
affirm,  that  the  inftances  in  this  cafe  have 
been  fo  rare,  that  it  is  very  dangerous  for 
any  one  to  truft  to  the  experiment,  upon 
a  preemption  that  he  (hall  add  to  the 
number.  The  only  fure  way  to  make  any 
proficiency  in  a  virtuous  life,  is  to  fet  out 
in  it  betimes.  It  is  then,  when  our  incli- 
nations are  trained  up  in  the  way  that  they 
mould  lead  us,  that  cuftom  foon  makes 
the  beft  habits  the  moft  agreeable;  the 
ways  of  wifdom  become  the  ways  of  plea- 
fantnefs,  and  every  ftep  we  advance,  they 
grow  more  eafy  and  more  delightful.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  when  vicious,  headftrong 
appetites  are  to  be  reclaimed,  and  invete- 
rate habits  to  be  corrected,  what  fecurity 
can  we  give  ourfelves,  that  we  (hall  have 
£  either 
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cither  inclination,  refolution,  or  power,  to 
ftoo  and  turn  back,  and  recover  the  right 
way  from  which  we  have  fo  long  and  fo 
widely  wandered,  and  enter  upon  a  new 
life,  when  perhaps  our  ftrength  now  faileth 
us,  and  we  know  not  how  near  we  may  be 
to  our  journey's  end  ?  Thefe  reflections  I 

.  have  fuggefted  principally  for  the  fake  of 
thofe,  who  allowing  themfelves  in  greater 

.indulgences  than  are  confident  with  a  li- 
beral and  virtuous  education,  give  evident 
proofs  that  they  are  not  fufrkiently  aware 
of  the  dangerous  encroachments,  and  the 
peculiar  deceitful nefs  of  pleafurable  fin. 
Happy  for  them,  would  they  once  feri- 
oufly  confider  their  ways!  and   no  time 

.  can  be  more  proper,  than  when  thefe  fo- 
lemn  feafons  of  recollection  and  religious 
difcipline  ihould  particularly  difpofe  them 
to  ferioufnefs  and  thought.     They  would 

'  then  difcovcr,  that  though  they  are  awhile 
carried  gently  and fupinely  down  the  fmooth 
dream  of  pleafure,  yet  foon  the  torrent 
will  grow  too  violent  to  be  ftemmed ;  the 
waves  will  a  rife,  and  dam  them  upon 
rocks,  or  fink  them  in  whirlpools.  It  is 
therefore  the  part  of  prudence  to  flop  (hort 
while  they  may,  and  to  divert  their  courfe 
into  a  different  channel;  which,  whatever 
obftruclions  and  difficulties  they  may  la- 

*  hour  with  at  firft,  will  every  day  become 
more  practicable  and  pleafing,  and  will 
a fiu redly  carry  them  to  a  ferene  and  fe- 
cure  haven.  Tottie. 

§  54.  The  Beginnings  of  Evil  to  be  refifted. 

Think  not,  as  I  am  afraid  too  many  do, 
fliat  becaufe  your  paifions  have  not  hur* 
ried  you  into  atrocious  deeds,  they  have 
therefore  wrought  no  mifchief,  and  have 
left  no  fling  behind  them.  .  By  a  conti- 
nued fcries  of  loofe,  though  apparently 
trivial  gratifications,  the  heart  is  often  as 
thoroughly  corrupted,  as  by  the  commif- 
fion  of  any  one  of  thofe  enormous  crimes 
which  fpring  from  great  ambition,  or 
great  revenge.  Habit  gives  the  paflions 
itrength,  while  the  abfence  of  glaring  guilt 
fecmingly  juftines  them;  and,  unawakened 
by  remorfe,  the  finuer  proceeds  in  his 
courfe,  till  he  wax  bold  in  guilt,  and  be- 
come ripe  for  rain:  for,  by  gradual  and 
latent  Reps,  the  deftruclion  of  our  virtues 
advances.  Did  the  evil  unveil  itfelf  at 
the  beginning;  did  the  ftorm  which  is  to 
overthrow  our  peace,  difcover,  as  it  rofe, 
'  all  its  horrors,  precautions  would  more 
fiequemly  be  takpn  againft  it.  Bat  we 
arc  imperceptibly  betrayed;  and  from  one 


licentious  attachment,  one  criminal  paf- 
fion,  are,  by  a  train  of  confequence*., 
drawn  on  to  another,  till  the  government 
of  our  minds  is  irrecoverably  loft.  The 
enticing  and  the  odious  paflions  are,  in  thh 
refpeel,  fimilar  in  their  procek;  and, 
though  by  different  roads,  conduft  at  hit 
to  the  fame  ifiue.  Blair, 

$  53.     Order  to  be  tbjervej  in  Amuje- 

nunti. 

Obferve  order  in  your  amufements ;  that 
is,  allow  them  no  more  than  their  proper 
place;   fiudy   to  keep  them  within  due 
oounds}  mingle  them  in  a  temperate  fuc- 
ceflion  with  ferious  duties,  and  the  higher 
bufinefs  of  life.     Human  life  cannot  pro- 
ceed, to  advantage,  without  fome  meafurc 
of  relaxation  and  entertainment.    We  re- 
quire  relief  from  care.     We  are  not  forny- 
ed    for   a    perpetual    ftretch    of  ferious 
thought.     By  too  intenfe  and  continue  J 
application,  our  feeble  powers  would  foon 
be  worn  out.  At  the  fame  time,  from  our 
p  rope  nil  ty  to  eafe  and   pleafure,  amufr- 
ment  proves,  among  all  ranks  of  men,  the 
molt  dangerous  foe  to  order :  for  it  tends 
inceflantly  to  ufurpand  encroach,  to  wi- 
den its  territories,  to  thruft  itfelf  into  the 
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place  of  more  important  concerns, 
thereby  to  difturb  and  counteract  the  na- 
tural courfe  of  things.  One  frivo'.oth 
amufement  indulged  out  of  fcafon,  will 
often  carry  perplexity  and  confufion  thio' 
a  long  fucccflion  of  affairs. 

Amufements,  therefore,  though  they  be 
of  an  innocent  kind,  require  Heady  go- 
vernment, to  keep  them  within  a  due  and 
limited  province.     But  fuch  as  are  of  an 
irregular  and  vicious  nature,  require  not 
to  be  governed,  but  to  be  banimed  trv-n 
every  orderly  fociety.     As  foon  as  a  iv.ii 
fecks  his  happinefs  from  the  gaming -m- 
ble,  the  midnight  revel,   and  the  ou.ct 
haunts   of  licentioufnefs,  confufion  fei/c 
upon  him  as  its  own.     There  will  no  lon- 
ger be  order  in  his   family,  nor  order  :n 
his  affairs,  nor  order  in  his  time.     T.  e 
moil  important  concerns  of  life  are  ah.  n- 
doned.  "  Even  the  order  of  nature  is  rnj 
fuch  perfons  inverted}  night  is  chan°c: 
into  day,  and  day  intQ  night,     Charact  r^ 
honour,  and  interell  itfelf,  are  trampled 
under  foot.  You  may  with  certainty  pro 7- 
nofticate  the  ruin  of  thefe  men  to  be  ju  i 
at  hand.     Diforder,  arifen  to  its  heigu-j 
has  nearly  accomplished  its  work.     Tid 
fpots  of  death  are  upon  them.     Let  cvc-V 
one  who  would  efcape  the  pcftilentinl  c 
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ttgion,  Hy  with  folic  from  their  com- 


pany. 


Blair. 


\  54.    Order  t$  be  fre/ewed  in  your  Society. 

Prefcrve  order  in  the  arrangement  of 
toot  fociety;  that  is,  entangle  not  your- 
(elves  hi  a  perpetual   and  promifcuous 
cro»  d;  (ekfi  with  prudence  and  propriety, 
thofe  with  whom  you  chufe  to  affociate ; 
lrt  company  and  retreat  fucceed  each  other 
at  meatered  interval*.     There  can  be  no 
order  in  his  life,  who  allots  not  a  due 
lhare  of  his  time  to  retirement  and  reflec- 
tion.  He  can  neither  prudently  arrange 
his  temporal  affairs,  nor  properly  attend 
to  his  foiritual  interefts.    He  lives  not  to 
hsmfelt,  but  to  the  world.     By  continual 
diiEparioo,   he    is    rendered   giddy  and 
rhoiightleis.     He  contracts  unavoidably 
from  the  world  that  fpirit  of  diforder  and 
confbion  which  is  fo  prevalent  in  it. 

It  b  not  afuftcient  preservation  again  ft 
this  evil,  that  the  circles  of  fociety  in  which 
too  ire  engaged  are  not  of  a  libertine 
and  vicious  Kind.     If  they  withdraw  you 
from  that  attention  to  youriel  ves,  and  your 
doneiic  concerns,  which  becomes  a  good 
Butt  they  are  fubverfive  of  order,  and 
bcoo&ient  with  your  duty.    What  is  in- 
Bocect  in  itfelf,  degenerates  into  a  crime, 
fiwn  being  carried  to  excefs;  and  idle, 
ending  fociety,  is  nearly  a-kin  to  fuch  as 
is  corrupting.     One  of  the  firft  principles 
of  order  is,  to  learn  to  be  happy  at  home. 
It  is  in  domeftic  retreat  that  every  wife 
nan  finds  his  chief  fatisfaction.     It  is  there 
he  forms  the  plans  which  regulate  his  pub- 
Ik  conduct.    He  who  knows  not  how  to 
t"joy  himfelf  when  alone,  can  never  be 
long  happy  abroad.     To  his  vacant  mind, 
wapany  may  afford  a  temporary  relief; 
hot  when  forced  to  return  to  himfelf,  he 
*ill  be  fo  much  more  opprefled  and  lan- 
laid.  Whereas,  by  a  due  mixture  of  pub- 
lic and  private  life,  we  keep  free  of  the 
&ves  of  both,  and  enjoy  each  to  greater 
tcraatage.  Ibid. 

$5$.  A  dut  Regard  t*  Order  necejjary  in 
Bufimefst  Time,  Exptnce,  and  Amufe- 
mewis. 

Throughout  your  affairs,  your  time, 
yovofpence,  your  amufements,  your  fo- 
rittv,  the  principle  of  order  muff  be  equally 
cwned,  if  you  expect  to  reap  any  of  its 
■*?py  finite.  For  if  into  any  one  of  thofe 
great  departments  of  life  you  fuffer  dif- 
fer to  eater,  it  will  fpread  through  all 
«*ret.   In  vain,  for  inftance,  you  pur- 


pofe  to  be  orderly  in  the  conduct  of  your 
affairs,  if  you  be  irregular  in  the  distri- 
bution of  your  time.  In  vain  you  attempt 
to  regulate  your  expence,  if  into  your  a- 
mufements,  or  your  fociety,  diforder  has 
crept.  You  have  admitted  a  principle  of 
confufion  which  will  defeat  all  your  plans, 
and  perplex  and  entangle  what  you  fought 
to  arrange.  Uniformity  is  above  all  things 
neceffary  to  order.  If  you  defire  that  any 
thing  mould  proceed  according  to  method 
and  rule,  '  let  all  things  be  done  in  or- 
der.' 

1  muft  alfo  admonifh  you,  that  in  fmall, 
as  well  as  in  great  affairs,  a  due  regard  to 
order  is  requifite.  I  mean  not,  that  you 
ought  to  look  on  thofe  minute  attentions, 
which  are  apt  to  occupy  frivolous  minds, 
as  connected  either  with  virtue  or  wifdom: 
but  I  exhort  you  to  remember,  that  dif- 
order, like  other  immoralities,  frequently 
takes  rife  from  inconfiderablc  beginnings. 
They  who,  in  the  lefler  tranfaclions  of  life, 
are  totally  negligent  of  rule,  will  be  in 
hazard  of  extending  that  negligence,  by 
degrees,  to  fuch  affairs  and  duties  as  will 
render  them  criminal.  Remiflhefs  grows 
on  all  who  Andy  not  to  guard  againft  it ; 
and  it  is  only  by  frequent  exercife,  that 
the  habits  of  order  and  punctuality  can  be 
thoroughly  confirmed.  Ibid. 

§  56.     Idltnefi  avoided  .by  the  Ob/eruatioht 

of  Order. 

By  attending  to  order,  you  avoid  idle- 
nefs,  that  mod  fruitful  fource  of  crimes 
and  evils.  Acting  upon  a  plan,  meeting 
every  thing  in  its  own  place,  you  con- 
flantly  find  innocent  and  ufeful  employ- 
ment for.  time.  You  are  never  at  a  loft 
how  to  difpofe  of  your  hours,  or  to  fill  up 
life  agreeably.  In  the  courfe  of  human 
action,  there  are  two  extremes  equally 
dangerous  to  virtue;  the  multiplicity  of 
affairs,  and  the  total  want  of  them.  The 
man  of  order  Hands  in  the  middle  between 
thefe  two  extremes,  and  fuffers  from  nei- 
ther: he  is  occupied,  but  hot  opprefled. 
Whereas  the  diforderly,  overloading  one 
part  of  time,  and  leaving  another  vacant, 
are  at  one  period  overwhelmed  with  bufi- 
nefs,  and  at  another  either  idle  through 
want  of  employment,  or  indolent  through 
perplexity.  Thofe  fcafons  of  indolence 
and  idlenefs,  which  recur  fo  often  in  their 
life,  are  their  moft  dangerous  moments. 
The  mind,  unhappy  in  its  fituation,  and 
dinging  to  every  object  which  can  occupy 
£2  ©* 
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or  amufe  it,  is  then  apteft  to  throw  itfelf 
into  the  arms  of  every  vice  and  folly. 

Farther ;  by  the  preservation  of  order, 
you  check  inconftancy  and  levity.  Fickle 
by  nature  is  the  human  heart.  Ft  is  fond 
of  change;  and  perpetually  tends  to  Hart 
afide  from  the  ftraight  line  of  conduct. 
Her.ce  arifes  the  propriety  of  bringing 
ourfelves  under  fubjeclion  to  method  and 
rule ;  which,  though  at  firft  it  may  prove 
conftraining,  yet  by  degrees,  and  from  the 
Experience  of  its  happy  effects,  becomes 
natural  and  agreeable;  It  rectifies  thofe 
irregularities  of  temper  and  manners  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  caprice;  and 
which  are  diftintjuimed  character illics  of  a 
diforderly  mind.  It  is  the  parent  of  itea- 
dinefs  of  conduct.  It  forms  coniiltency 
of  character.  It  is  the  ground  of  all  the 
confidence  we  repofe  in  one  another. 
For,  the  diforderly  wc  know  not  where  to 
find.  In  htm  .only  can  we  place  any  trull, 
who  is  uniform  and  regular;  who  lives  by 
principle,  not  by  humour ;  who  acts  upon 
a  plan,  and  not  by  defultory  motions. 

Blair. 

$  5  7.    Ordtr  ejjiniial  to  Self -enjoyment  and 

Felicity. 

Coniider  alfo  how  important  it  is  to  your 
fclf-enjoyment  and  felicity.  Order  is  me 
fource  of  peace;  and  peace  is  the  highcfl 
of  all  temporal  bleflings.  Order  is  indeed 
the  only  region  in  which  tranquillity 
dwells.  The  very  mention  of  confufion 
imports  difturbance  and  vexation.  Is  it 
poffible  for  that  man  to  be  happy,  who 
Cannot  look  into  the  (late  of  his  affairs,  or 
the  tenor  of  his  conduct,  without  difcern- 
ing  all  to  be  embroiled  ?  who  is  cither  in 
the  midft  of  remorfe'for  what  he  has  neg- 
lected to  do,  or  in  the  midft  of  hurry  to 
overtake  what  he  finds,  too  late,  was  necef- 
fary  to  have  been  done?  Such  as  live 
according  to  order,  may  be  compared  to 
the  cclcflial  bodies,  whichdnove  in  regular 
courfes,  and  by  dated  laws;  whofc  in- 
fluence is  beneficent;  whofe  operations 
are  quiet  and  tranquil.  The  diforderly, 
refcmble  thofe  tumultuous  elements  on 
earth,  which,  by  fudden  and  violent  irrup- 
tions, difturb  the  courfe  of  nature.  By 
mifmanagement  of  affairs,  by  excefs  in 
expence,  by  irregularity  in  the  indulgence 
01  company  and  amufement,  they  are  per- 
petually creating  moleflation  both  to  them- 
feives  and  others.  They  depart  from  their  . 
road  to  fcek  pleafur<* ;  and  inilead  of  it, 
they  every  where  raife  up  forrOws.  Being 


always  found  out  of  their  proper  place, 
they  of  courfe  interfere  and  jar  with 
others.  The  diforders  which  they  raife 
never  fail  to  fpread  beyond  their  own  line, 
and  to  involve  many  in  confufion  and 
diftrefs;  whence  they  neceflarily  become 
the  authors  of  tumult  and  contention,  of 
difcord  and  enmity.  Whereas  order  is 
the  foundation  of  union.  It  allows  every 
man  to  carry  on  his  own  affairs  without 
difturbing  his1  neighbour.  It  is  the  golden 
chain  which  holds  together  the  focieties  of 
men  in  friendwip  and  peace. 

Ibid. 

§  58.     Care  to  be  taken  infapprejfing  crimi- 
nal Thoughts. 

When  criminal  thoughts  arife,  attend  to 
all  the  proper  methbds  of  ipeedily  i'up- 
prelfing  them,     Take  example  from  the 
unhappy  indullry  which  finners  difcover 
in  baniihing  good  ones,  when  a  natural 
fenfe  of  religion  forces  them  on  their  con- 
fcience.     How  anxioufly  do  they  fly  from 
themfelves!       How   iludionAy    do   they 
drown  the  voice  which  upbraids  them,  in 
the  noife  of  company  or  diver  fions!  What 
numerous  artifices   do  they   employ,  to 
evade  the  uneafinefs  which  returns  of  re- 
flection would  produce !— Were  we  to  u.e 
equal  diligence  in  preventing  the  entraiice 
of  vicious  fuggeilions,  or  in  repelling  them 
when   entered,    why   Ihould   we    not  b~* 
equally  fuccef*ful  in  a  much  better  caulc? 
—As  foon  as  you  are  fenfible  that  any 
dangerous  paffion  begins  to  ferment,  in- 
flantly  call  in  other   pafiions,  and  other 
ideas,  to  your  aid.     Hallen  to  turn  your 
thoughts  into  a  different  direction.    Sum- 
mon up  whatever  you  have  found  to  be  ot 
power,   for  compoiing  and  harmonizing 
your  mind.     Fly  for  affiftance  to  feriou> 
lludies,  to  prayer  and  devotion;  or  even 
fly  to  bufinefs  or  innocent  fociety,  if  lo'.i- 
tude  be  in  hazard  of  favouring  the  fedue- 
tion.     By  fuch  means  you  may  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  growing  evil :  you  mm 
apply  an  antidote,  before  the   poifon  hr.> 
had  time  to  work  its  full  effect.        Ibid. 

$  59.     Experience  to  he  anticipated  by  Rc~ 

flefiion. 

It  is  obferved,  that  the  young  and  the 
ignorant  are  always  the  mod  violent  in 
purfait.  The  knowledge  which  is  forced 
upon  them  by  longer  acquaintance  with 
the  world,  moderates  their  impetuofuv. 
Study  then  to  anticipate,  by  reflection,  th.it 
knowledge  which  experience  often  pur- 

chafes 
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cmtfes  at  too-dear  a  price.  In  are  yourfelves 
to  frequent  consideration  of  the  emptinefs 
of  thofe  pleafures  which,  excite  fo  much 
ft  rife  and  commotion  among    mankind* 
Thick  how  much  more  of  true  enjoyment 
ii  loi  by  the  violence  of  paffion,  than  by 
the  want  of  thofe  things  which  give  oc- 
cifien  to  that  paffion,      Perfuade  your- 
fares,  that  the  favour  of  God,  and  the 
podefion  of  virtue*  form  the  chief  happi- 
nefsofthe  rational  nature.     Let  a  con- 
tested mind,  and  a  peaceful  life,  hold  the 
ntx:  place  in  your  eftimation.     Thefe  are 
tike  coodnuons  which  the  wife  and  think- 
ing  part  of  mankind  have  always  formed. 
To  thefe  conclu  lions,  after  having  run  the 
nee  of  paffion  ,you  will  probablycome  at  the 
lit  By  forming  them  betimes,  you  would 
JBikeafeaibnable  efcape  from  that  tem- 
peftoooj  region,  through  which  none  can 
paf*  without  fuflrering  mifery,  contracting 
guilt,  and  undergoing  fevere  remorfe. 

Blair. 

S  60.     The  Beginning*  of  Paffion  to  be 
oppo/ed. 

Opoofe  early  the  beginnings  of  paffion. 
Aotd  particularly  all  fuch  objects  as  are 
apt  to  excite  pafBons  which  you  know  to 
praiainaite  within  you.     As  foon  as  you 
trc  the  tenipeft  riling,  have  recourfe  to 
erery  proper  method,  either  of  allaying 
i:>  violence,  or  of  efcaping  to  a  calmer 
&"??.  Hiften  to  call  up  emotions  of  an 
owire  nature.     Study  to  conquer  one 
paring  by  means  of  fome  other  which  is 
cf  left  dangerous  tendency.     Never  ac- 
coant  any  thing  fmall  or  trivial,  which  is  in 
hiuri  of  introducing  diforder  into  your 
iezrL    Never  make  light  of  any  defire 
**«ch  you  feel  gaining  fuch  progrefs  as  to 
'Veaten  entire  dominion.     Blandifhing  it 
nH!  appear  at  the  firft.     As  a  gentle  and 
K'recent  emotion,  it  may  ileal  into  the 
hean;  but  as  it  advances,  is  likely  to 
Fierce  yon  through  with  many  fbrrows. 
Wttt  yon  indulged  as  a  favourite  amufe- 
oeot,  will  ihortly  become  a  ferious  buiinefs, 
aad  in  the  end  may  prove  the  burden  of 
year  life*    Mori  of  our  paffions  flatter  us 
ia  their  rife,  but  their  beginnings  are 
treacherous:  their  growth  is  impercep- 
tible; and  the  evils  which  they  carry  m 
tieir  train,  lie  concealed,  until  their  domi- 
nion isVftablifhed.     What  Solomon  fays 
of  one  of  them,  holds  troe  of  them  all, 
'  dm  their  beginning  is  as  when  one  letteth 
'eat water.'    It ifluesfrom a  (mail  chink, 
♦uich  once  might  have  been  eafily  ftop- 
t^«  but  being  neglc&edjit  is  foon  widened 


by  the  flream,  till  the  bank  is  at  laft  totally 
thrown  down,  and  the  flood  is  at  liberty  to 
deluge  the  whole  plain*  Ibid, 

§  61.     The  Government  of  Temper,  as  in~ 
eluded  in  the  Keeping  of  the  Heart. 

Paffions  are  quick  and  ftrong  emotions, 
which  by  degrees  fubfide.  Temper  is  the 
difpofition  which  remains  after  thefe  emo- 
tions are  pad,  and  which  forms  the  habi- 
tual propenfity  of  the  foul.  The  one  are 
like  the  flream  when  it  is  fwoln  by  the 
torrent,  and  ruffled  by  the  winds;  the 
other  refembles  it  when  running  within  its 
bed,  with  its  natural  force  and  velocity. 
The  influence  of  temper  is  more  filent  and 
imperceptible  than  that  of  paffion ;  it 
operates  with  lefs  violence;  but  as  its 
operation  is  conftant,  it  produces  effects  no 
lefs  confiderable.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  it  highly  deferves  to  be  confidercd  in 
a  religious  view. 

Many,  indeed,  are  averfe  to  behold  it 
in  this  light.     They  place  a  good  temper 
upon  the  fame  footing  with  a  healthy  con- 
fhtution  of  body.     They  confider  it  as  a 
natural  felicity  which  fome  enjoy ;  but  for 
the  want  of  which,  others  are  not  morally 
Culpable,  nor  accountable  to  God:  and 
hence  the  opinion  has  fometimes  prevailed, 
that  a  bad  temper  might  be  confident  with 
a  frate  of  grace.  If  this  were  true,  it  would 
overturn  that  whole  doctrine,  of  which  the 
gofpel  is  fo  full,  '  that  regeneration,  or 
change  of  nature,  is  the  erfential  charac- 
terise of  a  Chriftian.     It  would  fuppofe, 
that  grace  might  dwell  amidft  malevolence 
and  rancour,  and  that  heaven  might  be 
enjoyed  by  fuch  as  arc  flrangers  to  charity 
and  love. — It  will  readily  be  admitted  that 
fome,  by  the  original  frame  of  their  mind, 
are  more  favourably  inclined  than  others, 
towards   certain   good    difpofitions   and 
habits.    But  this  affords  no  j unification  to 
thofe  who  neglect  to  oppofe  the  corrup- 
tions to  which  they  are  prone.    Let  no 
man  imagine,  that  the  human  heart  is  a 
foil  altogether  unfufceptible  of  culture !  or 
that  the  worft  temper  may  not,  through 
the  afliftance  of  grace,  be  reformed  by  at- 
tention and  difcipline.     Settled  depravity 
of  temper  is  always  owing  to  our  own  in- 
dulgence.    If,  in  place  of  checking,  we 
nourifh  that  malignity  of  difpofition  to 
which  we  are  inclined,  all  the  confluences 
will  be  placed  to  our  account,  and  every 
excufe,  from  natural  conftitution,  be  re- 
jected at  the  tribunal  of  Heaven* 

IM. 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


§62.     A ptaceabU  Temper  and  condefcend- 
ing  Manners  recommended. 

What  firft  prefqnts  itfelf  to  be  recom- 
mended, is  a  peaceable  temper;  a  dif- 
pofition  averfe  to  give  offence,  and  de- 
fnous  of  cultivating  harmony,  and  amicable 
intercourfe  in  fociety.  This  fuppofes 
yielding  and  condefcending  manners,  un- 
willingnefs  to  contend  with  others  about 
trifles,  and,  in  contefts  that  are  unavoid- 
able, proper  moderation  of  fpirit.  Such  a 
temper  is  the  firft  principle  of  felf-enjoy- 
ment ;  it  is  the  balls  of  all  order  and  hap- 
pinefs  among  mankind.  The  pofitive  and 
contentious,  the  rude  and  quarrelfome,  are 
the  bane  of  fociety ;  they  feem  deftined  to 
Waft  the  fmall  (hare  of  comfort  which  na- 
ture has  here  allotted  to  man.  But  they 
cannot  difturb  the  peace  of  others,  more 
than  they  break  their  own.  The  hurri- 
cane rages  firft  in  their  own  bofom,  before 
it  is  let  forth  upon  the  world.  In  the 
tempeft  which  they  raife,  they  are  always 
loft;  and  frequently  it  is  their  lot  to 
peri(h. 

A  peaceable  temper  muft  be  fupported 
by  a  candid  one,  or  a  difpofition  to  viey 
the  conduct  of  others  with  fairnefs  and 
impartiality.  This  ftands  oppofed  to  a 
jealous  and  fufpicious  temper;  which  af- 
cribes  every  action  to  the  word  motive, 
and  throws  a  black  (hade  over  every  cha- 
racter. As  you  would  be  happy  in  your- 
felves,  or  in  your  connections  with  others, 
guard  againft  this  malignant  fpirit.  Study 
that  charity  which  thinketh  no  evil ;  that 
temper  which,  without  degenerating  into 
credulity,  will  difpofe  you  to  be  juft ;  and 
which  can  allow  you  to  obferve  an  error, 
without  imputing  it  as  a  crime.  Thus  you 
will  be  kept  free  from  that  continual  irri- 
tation which  imaginary  injuries  raife  in  a 
fufpicious  breaft;  and  will  walk  among 
men  as  your  brethren,  not  your  enemies. 

But  to  be  peaceable,  and  to  be  candid, 
is  not  all  that  is  required  of  a  good  man. 
He  muft  cultivate  a  kind,  generous,  and 
fympathizing  temper,  which  feels  for  dif- 
trefs  wherever  it  is  beheld ;  which  enters 
into  the  concerns  of  his  friends  with  ar- 
dour; and  to  all  with  whom  he  has  inter- 
courfe, is  gentle,  obliging,  and  humane. 
How  amiable  appears  luch  a  difpofition, 
when  contrafted  with  a  malicious  or  en- 
vious temper,  which  wraps  itfelf  up  in  its 
own  narrow  interefts,  looks  with  an  evil 
eye  on  the  fuccefs  of  others,  and  with  an 
unnatural  fatisfaction  feeds  on  their  dis- 


appointments or  miferies!  How  little 
does  he  know  of  the  true  happinefsof  life, 
who  is  a  ftranger  to  that  intercourfe  of 
good  offices  and  kind  affections,  which,  by 
a  pleafing  charm,  attach  men  to  one  ano- 
ther, and  circulate  joy  from  heart  to 
heart !  Blair. 

§  63.    Numerous  Occafions  offer  for  tbt  Ex. 
ertion  of  a  benevolent  Temper, 

You  are  not  to  imagine  that  a  benevo. 
lent  temper  finds  no  exercife,  unlefc  when 
opportunities  offer  of  performing  afiicms 
of  high  generofity,  or  of  extenfive  utility: 
thefe  may  feldom  occur :  the  condition  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  in  a  good 
meafure  precludes  them.    But  in  the  ordi- 
nary round  of  human  afiairs,  a  thoul.  .id 
occafions  daily  prefent  themfelves  of  ni.i- 
gating  the  vexations  which  others  futfer, 
of  foo thing  their  minds,  of  aiding  their 
intereft,  of  promoting  their  chearfulnes 
or  eafe.     Such  occafions  may  relate  to  the 
fmaller  incidents  of  life :  But  let  us  re- 
member that  of  fmall  incidents,  the  fyftem 
of  human  life  is  chiefly  compofed.    TAe 
attentions  which  refpeft  thefe,  when  fu£- 
gefted  by  real  benignity  of  temper,  a: e 
often  more  material  to  the  happine.s  oi 
thofe  around  us,  than  actions  which  carry 
the  appearance  of  greater   dignity  and 
fplendour    No  wife  or  good  man  ought  to 
account  any  rules  of  behaviour  as  belo.v 
his  regard,   which  tend   to  cement  the 
great  brotherhood  of  mankind  in  comfort- 
able  union. 

Particularly  in  the  courfe  of  that  fanr- 
liar  intercourfe  which  belongs  to  domefcc 
life,  all  the  virtues  of  temper  find  an  am- 
ple range.  It  is  very  unfortunate,  that 
within  that  circle,  men  too  often  thir^ 
themfelves  at  liberty  to  give  unreftrainei 
vent  to  the  caprice  of  paflion  and  humour. 
Whereas  there,  on  the  contrary,  mors! 
than  any  where,  it  concerns  them  to  atter.' 
to  the  government  of  their  heart ;  to  chec<j 
what  is  violent  in  their  tempers,  and  toj 
foften  what  is  harfh  in  their  manners.  F  J 
there  the  temper  is  formed.  There  thj 
real  character  difplavs  itfelf.  The  fonv.j 
of  the  world  difguile  men  when  abroid  j 
but  within  his  own  family,  every  man  :| 
known  to  be  what  he  truly  is.— In  all  ou| 
intercourfe,  then,  with  others,  particular' | 
in  that  which  is  clofeft  and  moft  intin-.auj 
let  us  cultivate  a  peaceable,  a  candid.  { 
gentle  and  friendly  temper.  This  is  thl 
temper  to  which,  by  repeated  injuneVor.j 
our  holy  religion  feeks  to  form  us.    TH 
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iwas  the  temper  of  ChrifL  This  is  the  tem- 
per of  Heaves.  Blair. 

§  64.  Aaotented  Temper  the  gnatejf  B!ef- 
fjtg%  aUmojl  material  Refuifite  to  the  pre* 
per  Dijcbarp  cfntr  Duties. 

A  contented  temper  is  one  of  the  great- 
er ble&ngi  that  can  be  enjoyed  by  man, 
and  one  of  the  moil  material  requisites  to 
the  proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  every 
Jbtion.    For  a  fretful  and  difcontented 
temper  renders  one  incapable  of  perform* 
hg  aright  any  part  in  life.  It  is  u.tthank- 
fui  and  impious  towards  God ;  and  to- 
wards men  provoking  and  unjufl.     It  is  a 
fir.gieoe  which  preys  on  the  vitals,  and 
ir.te&  the  whole  conftitution  with  difeafe 
jcd  putrefaction.     Subdue  pride  and  va- 
t  ty,  and  vou  will  take  the  moil  effectual 
method  of  eradicating  this  d  idem  per.  You 
will  do  longer  behold  the  objects  around 
yoo  with  jaundiced  eyes.     You  will  take 
io  good  part  the  ble  flings  which  Provi- 
dence is  pleafed  to  bellow,  and  the  de- 
rjre  of  favour  which  your  fellow-creatures 
«k  difpofed  to  grant  you.   Viewing  yo'ur* 
1:'vt1'  vith  all   your  imperfections  and 
tVJhp,  jn  a  juft  light,  you  will  rather  be 
ftrpnJed  at  your  enjoying  fo  many  good 
&cp,  than  difcontented  becaufe  -there  are 
as?  which  you  want.     From  an  humble 
*ai  contented  temper,  will  fpring  a  chear- 
Jil  one.    This,  if  not  in  itfelf  a  virtue* 
u  at  leat  the  garb  in  which  virtue  fhould 
t:  always  arrayed.     Piety  and  goodhefs 
foght  never  to  be  marked  with  that  de« 
j>eaion  which  fometimes  takes  rife  from 
loperftition,  but  which  is  the  proper  por- 
tion only  of  euilt.    At  the  fame  time,  the 
coearfuJneis  belonging  to  virtue,  is  to  be 
carefully  diffinguiCbed  from  that  light  and 
giddy  temper  which  characterises  folly, 
And  is  fo  often  found  among  the  difiipated 
and  vicious  part  of  mankind.  Their  gaiety 
i>  owing  to  a  total  want  of  reflection ;  and 
brings  with  it  the  ufnal  confequenccs  of  an 
Bethinking  habit,  flume,  remprfe,  and  hea- 
viaefs  of  heart,  in  the  end,     The  chear- 
f'lnefs  of  a  well-regulated  mind,  fprings 
from  a  good  confeience  and  the  favour  of 
Heaven,  and  is  bounded  by  temperance 
ttd  reafon.     It  makes  a  man  happy  in 
himfelf,  and  promotes  the  happineis  pf  all 
aromd  him.    It  is  the  clear  and  calm  fun* 
&ine  of  a  mind  illuminated  by  piety  and 
virtue.    It  crowns  all  other  good  difpofw 
lions,  and  comprehends  the  general  effect 
Which,  they  ought  19  produce  on,  the  heart, 


$  65.     The  Defire  of  Praife  fubfervient  to 
many  valuable  Purpc/es. 

To  a  variety  of  good  purpofes  it  is  fub- 
fervient,  and  on  many  occa lions  co-ope- 
rates with  the  principle  of  virtue.  It  a- 
wakens  us  from  floth,  invigorates  activity, 
and  Simulates  our  efforts  to  excel.  It  has 
given  rife  to  moll  of  the  fplcndid,  and  to 
many  of  the  ufeful  enterprizes  of  men.  It 
has  animated  the  patriot,  and  fired  the 
hero.  Magnanimity,  generality,  and  for- 
titude, are  what  all  mankind  admire. 
Hence,  fuch  as  were  actuated  by  the  de- 
fire  of  extenfive  fame,  have  been  prompted 
to  deeds  which  either  participated  of  the 
fpirit,  or  at  leajl  carried  the  appearance, 
of  diilinguimed  virtue.  The  defire  of 
praife  is  generally  connected  with  all  the 
finer  fenfibilities  of  human  nature.  It  af- 
fords a  ground  on  which  exhortation, 
counfel,  and  reproof,  can  work  a  proper 
effect.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  deftitute 
of  this  paffion  betokens  an  ignoble  mind, 
on  which  no  moral  impreflion  is  eafily 
made.  Where  there  is  no  defire  of  praife, 
there  will  be  alio  no  fenfe  of  reproach ;  and 
if  that  be  extinguished,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal guards  of  virtue  is  removed,  and  the 
mind  thrown  open  to  many  opprobrious 
purfuits.  He  whofe  countenance  never 
glowed  with  lhame,  and  whofe  heart  never 
beat  at  the  found  of  praife,  is  not  deftined 
for  any  honourable  diftinction;  is  likely  to 
grovel  in  the  fordid  quell  of  gain ;  or  to 
dumber  life  away  in  the  indolence  of  felk 
i(h  pleafures.  •>■' 

Abllracted  from  the  fentiments  which 
are  connected  with  it  as  a  principle  of<ac« 
tion,  the  eileem  of  our  fellow-creat uresis 
an  object  which,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
tages it  brings,  may  be  lawfully  purfued. 
It  is  neceflary  to  our  fuccefs,  in  every  fail 
and  honell  undertaking.  Not  only  tour 
private  interefl,  but  our  public  ufefulnets* 
depends,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  k.  \  The 
fpnere  of  our  influence  is  contracted  op 
enlarged,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  we  enjoy  the  good  opinion  of  the 
public.  Men  liilen  with  an  unwilling  rar 
to  one  whom  they  do  not  honour ; 'while 
a  refpected  character  adds  weight  to  ex- 
ample, and  authority  to  counfeL  '  To  de- 
fire the  efteem  of  others  for  the  fake  of 
its  effects,  is  not  only  allowable,  but  in 
many  cafes  is  our  duty :  and  to  be  totally 
indifferent  to  praife  or  cenfure,  is  fo  far 
from  being  a  virtue,  that  it  is  a  real  de-» 
feet  in  character.  Ibid, 
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§  66.  Excejjt<ve  Defire  of  Praife  tends  to 
corrupt  the  Heart,  and  to  difregard  the 
Admonitions  of  Confcience. 

An  exceflive  love  of  praife  never  fails 
to  undermine  the  regard  due  to  confei- 
ence,  and  to  corrupt  the  heart.  It  turns 
off  the  eye  of  the  mind  from  the  ends 
which  it  ought  chiefly  to  keep  in  view ; 
and  fets  up  a  falfe  light  for  its  guide.  Its 
influence  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the 
colour  which  it  aflumes  is  often  fair ;  and 
its  garb  and  appearance  are  nearly  allied 
to  that  of  virtue.  The  love  of  glory,  I 
before  admitted,  may  give  birth  to  actions 
which  are  both  fplendid  and  ufeful.  At  a 
diflance  they  ftrike  the  eye  with  uncom- 
mon brizhtnefs;  but  on  a  nearer  and 
fl  richer  iurvey,  their  luftre  is  often  tar- 
nifhed.  They  are  found  to  want  that  ia- 
cred  and  venerable  dignity  which  charac- 
terifrs  true  virtue.  Little  pafiions  and 
felhlh  interefts  entered  into  the  motives  of 
thofe  who  performed  them.  They  were 
jealous  of  a  competitor.  They  fought  to 
humble  a  rival.  They  looked  round  for 
fpeclators  to  admire  them.  All  is  mag- 
nanimity, generosity,  and  courage,  to  pub- 
lic view.  But  the  ignoble  fource  whence 
thefe  fcemins*  virtues  take  their  rife,  is 
JuJdcn.  Without  appears  the  hero;  with- 
in, is  found  the  nwm  of  duft  and  clay. 
Confult  fuch  as  have  been  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  followers  of  renown;  and 
fcldom  or  never  will  you  find,  that  they 
Kjeld  them  in  the  fame  efleem  with  thofe 
who  viewed  them  from  afar.  There  is 
nothing  except  fimplicity  of  intention,  and 
puiity  of  principle,  that  can  (rand  theteft 
of  near  approach  and  Uriel  examina- 
tion. Blair, 

4  67.  *That  Difcipline  ivhich  teaches  to  mo- 
derate the  Eagernefs  of  worldly  Paffions, 
and  to  fortify  the  Mind  <witb  the  Prinei- 
pies  of  Virtue,  is  more  conducive  to  true 
Happinefs  than  the  PoJJeJJion  of  all  the 
Goods  of  Fortune. 

That  difcipline  which  eon-eels  the  ea- 
gernefl  of  worldly  paffions,  which  fortifies 
the  heart  with  virtuous  principles,  which 
enlightens  the  mind  with  ufeful  knowledge, 
and  furnimts  to  it  matter  of  enjoyment 
from  within  itfelf,  is  of  more  confequence 
to  real  felicity,  than  all  the  provifion  which 
we  can  make  of  the  goods  of  fortune.  To 
this  let  us  bend  our  chief  attention.  Let 
us  keep  the  heart  with  all  diligence,  fee* 


ing  out  of  it  are  the  iflues  of  life.  Let 
us  account  our  mind  the  moft  important 
province  which  is  committed  to  our  care; 
and  if  we  cannot  rule  fortune,  ftudv  at 
leaft  to  rule  ourfelv&j.  Let  us  propofe  for 
our  object,  not  worldly  fuccck,  which  it 
depends  not  on  us  to  obtain,  but  that  up- 
right a;id  honourable  diftharpe  of  our  duty 
in  every  conjuncture,  w  hich.  through  the 
divine  afliflance,  is  always  w  ithin  our  pow- 
er. Let  our  happinefs  be  fought  where 
our  proper  praife  is  found;  and  that  i>e 
accounted  our  only  real  evil,  which  i5  the 
evil  of  our  nature ;  not  that,  which  is  ci- 
ther the  appointment  of  Providence,  or 
which  axifes  from  the  evil  of  others. 

Ibid. 

§  68.     Religious  Knowledge  of  great  Con- 
folation  and  Relief  amidjl  the   Dijlnjjcs 
of  Life. 

Confider  it  in  the  light  of  confolation ; 
as  bringing  aid  and  relief  to  us,  ami^:t 
thedillrefles  of  life.  Here  religion  in- 
conteftibly  triumphs ;  and  its  happy  ef- 
fects in  this  refped  furnifti  a  ftrong  argu- 
ment to  every  benevolent  mind,  for  wip- 
ing them  to  be  farther  difFu  fed  throughout 
the  world.  For,  without  the  belief  z\A 
hope  afforded  by  divine  revelation,  the 
circumftinces  of  n*.an  are  extremely  tor- 
lorn.  He  finds  himfelf  placed  here  as  a 
ftranger  in  a  vaft  univerfe,  where  the  pow- 
ers and  operations  of  nature  are  very  im- 
perfectly known;  where  both  the  begin- 
nings and  the  ifTues  of  things  are  involved 
in  myfterious  darknefs;  where  he  is  unable 
to  difcover  with  any  certainty,  whence  he 
fprung,or  for  what  purpofe  he  was  brought 
into  this  (late  of  exigence ;  whether  he  be 
fubjected  to  the  government  of  a  mild,  or 
of  a  wrathful  ruler;  what  conftruclion  he 
is  to  put  on  many  of  the  difpenfations  ot 
his  providence ;  and  what  his  fate  is  to  be 
when  he  departs  hence.  What  a  difcon- 
folate  fituation  to  a  ferious,  enquiiirg 
mind  !  The  greater  degree  of  virtue  it 
poffefies,  its  fenfibility  is  likely  to  be  the 
more  opprefled  by  this  burden  of  labour- 
ing thought.  Even  though  it  were  in  one 's 
power  to  banifti  all  uneaiy  thought,  and  to 
fill  up  the  hours  of  life  with  perpetual 
amufement ;  life  fo  filled  up  would,  upon 
reflection,  appear  poor  and  trivial.  But 
thefe  are  far  from  being  the  terms  upon 
which  man  is  brought  into  this  world.  He 
is  confeious  that  his  being  is  frail  and  fee- 
ble; he  (ee$  himfelf  befet  with  various 
dangers,  and  is  expofod  to  many  a  me- 
lancholy 
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hncholy  ipprehenfion,  from  the  evils  which 
he  may  have  to  encounter,  before  he  ar- 
rives at  die  clofe  of  life.    In  this  diftrefled 
condition,  to  reveal  to  him  fuch   difco- 
veriesof  the  Supreme  Being  as  the  Chrif- 
riao  religion  airords,  is  to  reveal  to  him  a 
hther  aid  a  friend ;  is  to  let  in  a  ray  of 
the  moft  clearing  light  upon  the  darknefs 
of  the  human  eftate.     He  who  was  before 
a  ddb'tote  orphan,  wanderingx  in  the  in- 
hospitable defert,  has  now  gained  a  inci- 
ter from  the  bitter  ana  inclement  blaft. 
He  now  knows  to  whom  to  pray,  and  in 
wioa  to  troft ;   where  to  unbofom  his 
fcToui;  and  from  what  hand  to  look  for 
rei  ief. 

it  is  certain,  that  when  the  heart  bleeds 
from  fome  wound  of  recent  misfortune, 
nothing  is  of  equal  efficacy  with  religious 
comfort.  It  is  of  power  to  enlighten  the 
carkeft  hoar,  and  to  afluage  the  fevered 

*  or,  by  the  belief  of  divine  favour,  and 
the  profped  of  a  blefled  immortality.  In 
fich  hopes,  the  mind  expatiates  with  joy; 
awl  when  bereaved  of  its  earthly  friends, 
folates  itfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  one  friend 
»1m  will  never  forfake  it.  Refined  rea- 
fahgs,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  hu- 
nuc  condition,  and  the  improvement  which 
piikfophy  teaches  us  to  make  of  every 
era;,  may  entertain  the  mind  when  it  is 
« cafe;  may,  perhaps,  contribute  to  footh 
i**t  when  (lightly  touched  with  for  row;  but 

*  hen  it  is  torn  with  any  fore  diftrefs,  they 
2rc  cold  and  feeble,  compared  with  a  di- 
rect promife  from  the  word  of  God.  This 
i>  an  anchor  to  the  foul,  both  fore  and 
£edfclt  This  has  given  confolation  and 
m'uge  to  many  a  virtuous  heart,  at  a  time 
*flen  the  mod  cogent  reafonin'gs  would  have 
proved  utterly  unavailing. 

Upon  the  approach  of  death  especially, 
when,  if  a  man  thinks  at  all,  his  anxiety 
about  his  future  interefts  mod  naturally 
hcreafe,  the  power  of  religious  confola- 
tion is  ienfibly  felt.  Then  appears,  in  the 
not  ftriking  light,  the  high  value  of  the 
discoveries  made  by  the  Gofpel ;  not  only 
life  and  immortality  revealed,  but  a  Me- 
diator with  God  difcovered ;  mercy  pro- 
chimed,  through  him,  to  the  frailties  of 
t&e  penitent  and  the  humble;  and  his  pre- 
face  promtfed  to  be  with  them  when  they 
are  pafing  through  the  valley  of  the  flia- 
dow  of  death,  in  order  to  bring  them  fafe 
into  ttfeem  habitations  of  reft  and  joy. 
Here  is  ground  for  their  leaving  the  world 
with  comfort  and  peace.  But  in  this  fe- 
i*«  and  trying  period,  this  labouring  hour 


of  nature,  how  (hall  the  unhappy  man  fup- 
port  himfelf,  who  knows  not,  or  believes 
not,  the  hope  of  religion  ?  Secretly  con- 
fcious  to  himfelf,  that  he  has  not  acted  his 
part  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  the  fins  of 
fib  paft  life  arife  before  him  in  fad  re- 
membrance. He  wiflies  to  exift  after 
death,  and  yet  dreads  that  exiflence.  The 
Governor  of  the  world  is  unknown.  He 
cannot  tell  whether  every  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain his  mercy  may  not  be  in  vain.  All  is 
awful  obfeurity  around  him ;  and  in  the 
midft  of  endlefs  doubts  and  perplexities, 
the  trembling  reluctant  foul  is  forced 
away  from  the  body.  As  the  misfortunes 
of  life  mud,  to  fuch  a  man,  have  been 
moft  op  pre  Hive ;  fo  its  end  is  bitter :  his 
fun  fets  in  a  dark  cloud ;  and  the  night  of 
death  clofes  over  his  head,  full  ef  raifery. 

Blair* 

§  6g*     Senje  of  Right  and  JVrong>  indepen- 
dent of  Religion. 

Mankind  certainly  have  a  fenfe  of  right 
and  wrong,  independent  of  religious  be- 
lief; but  experience  mews,  that  the  al- 
lurements of  pre  fen  t  plcafure,  and  the  im- 
petuofity  of  paffion,  are  fumcient  to  pre- 
vent men  from  acting  agreeable  to  this 
moral  fenfe,  unlefs  it  be  fupported  by  re- 
ligion, the  influence  of  which  upon  the 
imagination  and  paflions,  if  properly  di- 
rected, is  extremely  powerful.  We  (hall 
readily  acknowledge   that  many  of  the 

frcatelt  enemies  of  religion  have  been 
iftinguiihed  for  their  honour,  probity,  and 
good- nature.  But  it  is  to  be  confidered, 
that  many  virtues,  as  well  as  vices,  are 
conftitutional.  A  cool  and  equal  temper, 
a  dull  imagination,  and  unfeeling  heart, 
enfure  the  pofleffion  of  many  virtues,  or 
rather,  are  a  fecurity  again  (I  many  vices. 
They  may  produce  temperance,  chaftity, 
hone  ft y,  prudence,  and  a  harmless,  inof- 
fenfive  behaviour.  Whereas  keen  paflions, 
a  warm  imagination,  and  great  fen/ibility 
of  heart,  lay  a  natural  foundation  for  pro* 
digality,  debauchery,  and  ambition:  at- 
tended, however,  with  the  feeds  of  all  the 
fecial  and  mod  heroic  virtues.  Such  a  tern* 
perature  of  mind  carries  along  with  it  a 
check  to  its  conftitutional  vices,  by  render- 
ing thofe  poftefled  of  it  peculiarly  fufcep- 
tible  of  religious  impreffions.  They  often 
appear  indeed  to  be  the  greateft  enemies 
to  religion,  but  that  is  entirely  owing  to 
their  impatience  of  its  reftraints.  Its  moft 
dangerous  enemies  have  ever  been  among 
the   temperate  and   chafte  philofophers, 

void 
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void  of  paffion  and  fenfibility,  who  had  no 
vici6us  appetites  to  be  retrained  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  who  were  unfufceptible  of  its 
terrors  or  its  pleafures. 

Gregory. 

§  70.     Infidelity  onving   to   Infenfibility  of 

Heart. 

Abfolute  infidelity,  or  fettled  fcepticifm' 
in  religion,  we  acknowledge,  is  no  proof 
of  want  of  understanding,  or  a  vicious  dif- 
pofitian,but  is  certainly  a  very  ftrong  pre- 
fumption  of  the  want  of  imagination  and 
fenfibility  of  heart,  and  of  a  perverted  un- 
derftanding.  Some  philofophers  have  been 
infidels;  few,  men  of  tafte  and  fentiment. 
Yet  the  examples  of  Lord  Bacon,  Mr. 
Locke,  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  among 
many  other  firft  names  in  philofophy,  are 
a  fufficient  evidence,  that  religious  belief 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  cleared 
and  moll  enlarged  underftanding. 

Ibid. 

571.     Religion  not  founded  on  Weahnefs  of 

Mind. 

Several  of  thofe  who  have  furmounted 
what  they  call  religious  prejudices  them- 
fclves,  aftVct  to  treat  luch  as  are. not 
alhamed  to  avow  their  regard  to  religion, 
as  men  of  weak  understandings  and  feeble 
minds:  but  this  ftiews  either  want  of  can- 
dour, or  great  ignorance  of  human  nature. 
The  fundamental  articles  of  religion  have 
been  very  generally  believed  by  men  the 
mod  diitinguifhed  for  acutenefs  and  ac- 
curacy of  judgment.  Nay,  it  is  unjuft  to 
infer  the  weaknefs  of  a  perfon's  head  on 
other  fubjects,  from  his  attachment  even  to 
the  fooleries  of  fuperftition.  Experience 
ihews,  that  when  the  imagination  is  heated, 
and  the  affections  deeply  intcrefted,  they 
level  all  diftinctions  ot  under  (landing;  yet 
this  affords  no  prefumption  of  a  (hallow 
judgment  in  fubjects  where  the  imagina- 
tion and  paflions  have  no  influence. 

Ibid. 

§  72.     EffeSfs  of  Religion,  Sceptieifm,  and 

InfJclity. 

Feeblencfc  of  mind  is  a  reproach  fre- 
quently thrown,  not  only  upon  fuch  as  have 
a  fenfe  of  religion,  but  upon  all  who  poflefs 
warm,  open,  chearful  tempers,  and  hearts 
peculiarly  difpofed  to  love  and  friendfhip. 
But  the  reproach  is  ill  founded.  Strength 
of  mind  does  not  confift  in  a  peevtfh  tern- 
per^  in  a  hard  inflexible  hearty  and  in  bid* 


ding  defiance  to  God  Almighty:  itconfifts 
in  an  active,  refolute  fpirit;  in  afpirit  that 
enables  a  man  to  act  his  part  in  the  world 
with  propriety ;  and  to  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  life  with  uniform  fortitude  and 
dignity.     This  is   a  (Irength  of  mind, 
which  neither  atheifm  nor  univerfal  fcepti- 
cifm will  ever  be  able  to  infpire.  On  the 
contrary,  their  tendency  will  be  found  to 
chill  all  the  powers  of  imagination;  tode- 
prefs  fpirit  as  well  as  genius ;  to  four  the 
temper   and   contract    the   heart.     The 
higheft  religious  fpirit,  and  veneration  for 
Providence,  breathes  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancient  floics;  a  feet  dillinguifhed  for  pro- 
ducing the  moil  active,  intrepid,  virtuoi* 
men,  that  ever  did  honour  to  human  na- 
ture. 

Can  it  be  pretended,  that  atheifm  or 
univerfal  fcepticifm  have  any  tendency  to 
form  fuch  characters  ?  Do  they  tend  to 
infpire  that  magnanimity  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  fupenority  to  felfilh  and  fenfual 
gratifications,  that  contempt   of  danger 
and  of  death,  when  the  caufe  of  virtue,  of 
liberty,  or  their  country,  required  it,  which 
diftinguifh  the  characters  of  patriots  and 
heroes?   Or  is   their   influence  more  fa- 
vourable on  the  humbler  and  gentler  vir- 
tues of  private   and  domeftic  life?  Do 
they  foften  the  heart,  and  render  it  more 
delicately  fenfible  of  the  thoufand  namekfs 
duties  and  endearments  of  a  hufband,  a 
father,  or   a   friend?    Do  they  produce 
that  habitual  ferenity  and  chearful nd 5  of 
temper,  that  gaiety  of"  heart,  which  make* 
a  man  beloved  as  a  companion  ?  or  do 
they  dilate  the  heart  with  the  liberal  and 
generous  fentiments,  and  that  love  of  hu- 
man kind,  which  would  render  him  revered 
and  blefled  as  the  patron   of  depreiied 
merit,  the  friend  of  the  widow  and  or- 
phan, the  refuge  and  fupport  of  the  poor 
and  the  unhappy  ? 

The  general  opinion  of  mankind,  that 
there  is  a  ftrong  connection  between  a 
religious  difpofition  and  a  feeling  heart, 
appears  from  the  univerfal  diflike  which 
all  men  have  to  infidelity  in  the  fair  lex, 
We  not  only  look  on  it  as  removing  the 
principal  fecurity  we  have  for  their  virtue, 
out  as  the  flrongeft  proof  of  their  want  of 
that  foftnefs  and  delicate  fenfibility  of 
heart,  which  peculiarly  endears  them  to  us 
and  more  effectually  fecures  their  empire 
over  us,  than  any  quality  they  can  po&is. 

There  are,  indeed,  fome  men  who  can 
perfuade  themfelves,  that  there  is  no  lu- 
preme  intelligence  who  direcb  tfce  count 
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ef  nature;  who  can  fee  thofe  they  have 

beencoofleied  with  by  the  ftrongeft  bonds 

of  nature  and  friend Ihip  gradually  difap- 

pearing;  who  are   pcrfuaded,   that   this 

feparauw  is  final  and  eternal;  and  who 

c\pc&,  that  they  themleives  (hall  foon  fink 

down  after  them  into  nothing ;  and  yet  fuch 

mm  appear  eafy  and  contented.    But  to  a 

JeniibJe  heart,  and  particularly  to  a  heart 

fattened  by  paft  endearments  of  love  or 

friend/hip,  luch  opinions  are  attended  with 

room  inexprefiible ;  they  ftrike  a  damp 

r.to  all  the  pleaiures  and  enjoyments  of 

life,  and  cut  off  thefe  profpects  which 

alone  can  comfort  the  foul  under  certain 

difbefies,  where  all  other  aid  is  feeble  and 

iuefefluaL 

bcepticifm,  or  fufpenfe  of  judgment,  as 
to  tiie  tiurii  of  the  g^cat  articles  of  reli- 
fion,is  attended  with  the  fame  fatal  effects. 
Wherever  the  affections  are  deeply  inte- 
re'M,  a  (hte  of  fufpencc  is  more  intole- 
rable, and  more  diffracting  to  the  mind, 
than  the  fad  afliirance  of  the  evil  which 
b  noli  dreaded.  Gregory. 

§73.     Comforts  of  Religion. 

There  are  many  who  have  palled  the  age 
of  ywith  and  beauty,  who  have  rcfigned 
tie  pleaiures  of  that  fmiling  feafon,  who 
begin  to  decline  into  the  vale  of  years,  im- 
paired in  their  health,  deprelTed  in  their 
fortunes,  ftript  of  their  friends,  their  chil- 
dren, and  perhaps  ftill  more  tender  con- 
nexions.   What  refource  can  this  world 
afford  them?      It  prefents  a  dark  and 
dreary  wafte  through  whfch   there  does 
not  iflue  a  fingle  ray  of  comfort.     Every 
delufive  profpect  of  ambition  is  now  at  an 
end;  long  experience  of  mankind,  an  ex- 
perience very  different  from  what  the 
open  and   generous  foul  of  youth  had 
fondly  dreamt  of,  has  rendered  the  heart 
ahnoft  inacceffible    to    new    friend  (hips. 
The  principal  fources  of  activity  are  taken 
away,  when  thofe  for  whom  we  labour  are 
cut  off  from  us,  thofe  who  animated,  and 
thofe  who  fweetened  all  the  toils  of  life. 
Where  then  can  the  foul  find  refuge,  but 
\n  the  bofom  of  religion?     There  fhe 
i<  admitted  to  thofe  profpects  of  Provi- 
dence and  futurity,  which  alone  can  warm 
and  fill  tJ^e  heart*     I  fpeak  here  of  fuch  as 
retain  the  feelings  of  humanity,    whom 
misfortune j  have  foftened,  and    perhaps 
rendered  more  delicately  fenfible;  not  of 
fech  as  poflefs  that  ftupid  infenfibility, 
which  fome  are  pleafed  to  dignify  with  the 
of  phijofophy,  _ 


It  mould  therefore  be  expected  that 
thofe  philofophers,  who  Hand  in  no  need 
themfelves  of  the  affiftance  of  religion  to 
fupport  their  virtue,  and  who  never  feel 
the  want  of  its  confolations,  would  yet 
have  the  humanity  to  conlider  the  very 
different  /ituation  of  the  reft  of  mankind, 
and  not  endeavour  to  deprive  them  of 
what  habit,  at  leaft,  if  they  will  not  allow 
it  to  be  nature,  has  made  neceflary  to  their 
morals,  and  to  their  happinefs. — Jt  might 
be  expected,  that  humanity  would  prevent 
them  from  breaking  into  the  laft  retreat  of 
the  unfortunate,  who  can  no  longer  be  ob~ 
jects  of  their  envy  or  refentment,  and 
tearing  from  them  their  only  remaining 
comfort.  The  attempt  to  ridicule  reli- 
gion may  be  agreeable  to  feme-,  by  re- 
lieving them  from  rcftnrint  upon  their 
pleafures,  and  may  render  otners  very 
miferable,  by  making  them  doubt  thole 
truths,  in  which  they  were  mod  deeply 
intereftcd ;  but  it  can  convey  real  good 
and  happinefs  to  no  one  individual. 

Ibid. 

§  74.    Caufe  of  Zeal  to  propagate  Infidelity. 

To  fupport  openly  and  avowedly  the 
caufe  of  infidelity,  may  be  owing,  in  fome, 
to  the  vanitv  of  appearing  wifer  than  the 
reft  of  mankind ;  to  vanfty,  that  amphi- 
bious pinion  that  feeks  for  food,  not  only 
in  the  affectation  of  every  beauty  and  every, 
virtue  that  adorn  humanity,  but  of  every 
vice  and  perverlion  of  the  under/landing, 
that  difgrace  it.  The  zeal  of  making 
profelytes  to  it,  may  often  be  attributed  to 
a  like  vanity  of  pofleffing  a  direction  and 
afcendancy  over  the  minds  of  men;  which 
is  a  very  flattering  fpecies  of  fuperiority. 
But  there  kerns  to  be  fome  other  caufe  that 
fecretly  influences  che  conduct  of  fome  that 
reject  all  religion,  who,  from  the  reft  of 
their  character,  cannot  be  fufpected  of 
vanity,  in  any  ambition  of  fuch  fuperiority. 
This  we  (hall  attempt  to  explain. 

The  very  differing  in  opinion,  upon  any 
interefting  fubject,  from  all  around  us, 
gives  a  difagrceable  fenfation.  This  muft 
be  greatly  encreafed  in  the  prefent  cafe,  as 
the  feeling  which  attends  infidelity  or  fcep- 
ticifm  in  religion  is  certainly  a  comfortlefs 
one,  where  there  is  the  leaft  degree  of 
fenfibility, —  Sympathy  is  much  more 
fought  after  by  an  unhappy  mind,  than  by 
one  chearful  and  at  eafe.  We  require  a 
fupport  in  the  one  cafe,  which  in  the  other 
is  not  neceflhry.  A  perfon,  therefore,  void, 
of  religion,  feels  himfelf  a*  it  were  alone 
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in  the  mldft  of  fociety ;  and  though,  for 
prudential  realbns,  he  choofes,  on  fome 
occafions,  to  difguife  his  fentiments,  and 
join  in  fome  form  of  religious  worfhip, 
yet  this,  to  a  candid  and  ingenuous  mind, 
muft  always  be  very  painful ;  nor  does  it 
abate  the  difagreeable  feeling  which  a 
focial  fpirit  has  in  finding  itfelf  alone,  and 
without  any  friend  to  footh  and  participate 
its  uneafmefs.  This  fcems  to  have  a  con- 
fulerable  fhare  in  that  anxiety  which  Free- 
Thinkers  generally  dilcover  to  make  pro- 
felvtes  to  their  opinions;  an  anxiety  much 
greater  th-in  what  i*  ihewn  by  thofe  whofe 
minds  arc  at  cafe  in  the  enjoyment  of  hap- 
pier profpeets.  Gregory. 

§  75.      Zeal  in  the  Propagation  of  Infidelity 

inexcufabU. 

The  excufe  which  infidel  writers  plead 
for  their  conduct,  is  a  regard  for  thecaufe 
of  truth.  But  this  is  a  very  inefficient 
one.  None  of  them  act  upon  this  princi- 
ple, in  its  largeft  extent  and  application,  in 
common  life ;  nor  could  any  man  live  in 
the  world,  and  pretend  fo  to  do.  In  the 
purfuitof  happinefs,  «  our  being's  end  and 
aim  V  the  discovery  of  truth  is  far  from 
beh>g  the  moft  important  object.  It  is 
true,  the  mind  receives  a  high  pleafure 
from  the  inve (ligation  and  difcovery  of 
truth,  in  the  abftraet  fcier.ces,  in  the  works 
of  nature  and  art;  but  in  all  fubject;, 
where  the  imagination  and  affections  are 
deeply  concerned,  we  regard  it  only  fo  far 
as  it  is  fubfervient  to  them. — One  of  the 
firtl  principles  of  fociety,  of  decency,  and 
of  good  manners,  i«,  that  no  man  is  enti- 
tled to  fay  every  thing  he  thinks  true, 
when  it  would  be  injurious  or  offenfive  to 
his  neighbour.  If  it  was  not  for  this  prin- 
ciple, all  mankind  wouid  be  in  a  Hate  of 
hoftility. 

Suppofe  a  perfon  to  lofe  an  only  child, 
the  fole  comfort  and  happinefs  of  his  life : 
when  the  firft  overflowings  of  nature  are 
pad,  he  recollects  the  infinite  goodnefsand 
impenetrable  wifdom  of  tl-e  Difpofer  of  all 
events;  he  is  perfuaded,  that  the  revo- 
lution of  a  few  years  will  again  unite  him 
to  his  child,  never  more  to  be  feparated. 
With  thefe  fentiments  he  acquiefces,  with 
a  melancholy  yet  pleafing  refignation,  to 
the  divine  will.  Now,  fuppofmg  all  this 
to  be  a  deception,  a  pleafing  dream,  would' 
not  the  general  fenfc  of  mankind  condemn 
the  philofopher,  as  barbarous  and  inhu- 
man, who  mould  attempt  to  wake  him  out 
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of  it  ?— Yet  fo  far  does  vanity  prevail  cm 
good-nature,  that  we  frequently  fee  men, 
on  other  occafions  of  the  mod  benevolent 
tempers,  labouring  to  cut  off  that  hop; 
which  can  alone  chear  the  heart  under  all 
the  preflures  and  afflictions  of  human  lite, 
and  enable  us  to  refign  it  with  chearfulncfs 
and  dignity  ! 

Religion  may  be  con  Adored  in  three 
different  views.  Firft.  As  containing  doc- 
trines relating  to  the  being  and  perfectitns 
of  God,  his  moral  admin  ill  ration  of  the 
world,  a  future  flate  of  exiflence, and  p?r- 
ticular  communications  to  mankind,  bv  in 
immediate  fupernatural  revelation.— Se- 
condly, As  a  rule  of  life  and  manners.— 
Thirdly,  As  the  fource  of  certain  peculiar 
affections  of  the  mind,  which  either  give 
pleafure  or  pain,  according  to  the  parti- 
cular genius  and  fpirit  of  the  religion  that 
infpires  them.  Ibid. 

§  76.     Religion  confidered  as  a  Science, 

In  the  fir  ft  of  thefe  views,  which  givr* 
a  foundation  to  all  religious  belief,  and  .a 
which  the  other  two  depend,  Reafon  is 
principally  concerned.  On  this  fubjecr, 
the  grcateft  efforts  of  human  genius  and 
application  have  been  exerted,  and  with 
the  moft  definable  fuccefs,  in  thofe  great 
and  important  articles  that  feem  molt  im- 
mediately to  affcet  the  intereft  and  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind.  But  when  our  en- 
quiries here  are  pufhed  to  a  certain  length, 
we  find  that  Providence  has  fet  bounds  to 
our  reafon,  and  even  to  our  capacities  or 
apprehcnfion.  This  is  particularly  tii  - 
cafe  with  refpect  to  infinity,  and  the  mor.l 
ceconomy  of  the  Deity.  The  object*  a-e 
here,  in  a  great  meafure,  beyond  the  reach 
of  our  conception ;  and  induction,  from 
experience,  on  which  all  our  other  reafon- 
ings  are  founded,  cannot  be  applied  to  a 
fubject  altogether  diffimilar  to  any  thing 
we  are  acquainted  with.— Many  of  the 
fundamental  articles  of  religion  are  fuch, 
that  the  mind  may  have  the  fulleft  con- 
viction of  their  truth,  but  they  muft  be 
viewed  at  a  di fiance,  and  are  rather  the 
objects  of  filent  and  religious  veneration, 
than  of  metaphyfical  difquifition.  If  the 
mind  attempts  to  bring  them  to  a  nearer 
view,  it  is  confounded  with  their  ftran^.- 
nefs  and  immenfity. 

When  we  purfue  our  enquiries  into  any 
part  of  nature  beyond  certain  bounds,  we 
find  ourfelves  involved  in  perplexity  and 
darknefs.  But  there  is  this  remarkable 
difference  between  thefe  and  religious  en- 
quiries; 
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quiries:  in  the  inreftigation  of  nature,  wc  with  the  moft  indecent  and  (hocking  fa- 
can  always  make  a  progrefs  in  knowledge,  miliarity.      The  truly  devotional  fpirit, 
and  approximate  to  the  truth  by  the  pro-  whofc  chief  foundation  and  charaeteriftic 
per  exertion  of  genius  and  obfervation.  is  genuine  and  profound  humility,  is  not  to 
Cut  oar  enqairies  into  religious  fubjects  be  looked  for  among  fuch  perfons. 
are  confined  within  very  narrow  bounds ;  Another  bad  effect  of  this  fpeculative 
ttor can  any  force  of  reafon  or  application  theology,  has  been  to  withdraw  people's 
lad  rite  mind  one  ftep  beyond  that  impe-  attention  from  its  practical  duties  — We 
ottnbk  gulf,  which  feparates  the  vifible  ufually  find,  that  thofe  who  arc  moft  dif- 
tzd  inrifiole  world.  tinguifhed  by  their  execflive  zeal  for  opi- 
Thongh  the  articles  of  religious  belief,  nions  in  religion,  fhew  great  moderation 
thick  fall  within  the  comprehenfion   of  and  coolnefs  as  to  its  precepts ;  and  their 
mankind,  and  feem  eifential  to  their  hap-  great  feverity  in  this  refpect,  is  commonly 
pbdk,  are  few  and  fimple,  yet  ingenious  exerted  againft  a  few  vices  where  the  heart 
men  have  contrived  to  erect  them  into  moft  is  but  little  concerned,  and  to  which  their 
tremendous  fyftems  of  metaphyseal  fub-  own  difpofitions  preferved  them  from  any 
ttttv,  which  will  long  remain  monuments  temptations. 

both  of  the  extent  and  the  weaknefs  of  But  the  worft  effects  of  fpeculative  and 
human  uoderfbmding.  The  pernicious  con-  controverfial  theology,  are  thofe  which  it 
fequeaces  of  fuch  fyftems,  have  been  va-  produces  on  the .  temper  and  affections.— 
nous.     &j  attempting   to  eftablifh  too  When  the  mind  is  kept  conftantly  embar- 
mcch,  they  have  hurt  the  foundation  of  raffed  in  a  perplexed  and   thorny  path, 
the  moft  interefting  principles  of  religion,  where  it  can  find  no  fteady  light  to  ftiew 
—Moft  men  are  educated  in  a  belief  of  the  way,  nor  foundation  to  reft  on,  the 
the  peculiar  and  diftinguilhing  opinions  of  temper  loofes  its  native  chearfulnefs,  and 
fane  one  religious  feet  or  other.    They  contracts  a  gloom  and  feverity,  partly  from 
areaagfct,  that  all  thefe  are  equally  found-  the  chagrin  of  difappoihtment,  and  partly 
ri  oil  divine  authority,  or  the  cleared  from  the  focial  and  kind  affections  being 
ledums  of  reafon ;  by  which  means  their  extinguifhed  for  want  of  exercife.     When 
rVlrm  of  religion  hangs  fo  much  together,  this  evil  is  exafperated  by  oppofttion  and 
t^c  one  part  cannot  be  (haken  without  difpute,  the  confequences  prove  very  fatal 
*3<kngering  the  whole.  But  wherever  any  to  the  peace  of  fociety;  cfpecially  when 
freedom  of  enquiry  is  allowed,  the  abfur-  men  are  perfuaded,  that  their  holding  cer- 
dity  of  fome  of  thefe  opinions,  and  the  tain  opinions  entitles  them  to  the  divine 
uncertain  foundation  of  others,  cannot  be  favour ;  and   that  thofe  who  differ  from 
concealed.    This  naturally  begets  a  gene-  them,  are  devoted  to  eternal  deftru&ipn. 
ral  dulrvft  of  the  whole,  with  that  fatal  This  perfuafion  breaks  at  once  all  the  ties 
likewannitefs  in  religion,  which  is  its  ne-  of  fociety.     The  toleration  of  men  who 
ct&ary  confequence.  hold  erroneous  opinions,  is  confidered  as 
The  very  habit  of  frequent  reafoning  conniving  at  their  deftroying  not  only 
ud  difpuong  upon  religious  fubjects,  di-  themfelves,  but  all  others  who  come  within 
minifties  that  reverence  with-  which  the'  the  reach  of  their  influence.    This  pro- 
mind  would  otherwife  confider  them.  This  duces    that  cruel  and  implacable  fpirit, 
leans  particularly  to  be  the  cafe,  when  which  has  fo  often  difgraced  the  caufe  of 
men  prefume  to  enter  into  a  minute  fcru-  religion,  and  di  (honoured  humanity. 
riay  of  the  views  and  ceconomy  of  Provi-  Yet  the  effects  of  religious  controverfy 
deoce,  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  world ;  have  fometimes  proved  beneficial  to  man- 
why  the  Supreme  Being  made  it  as  it  kind.    That  fpirit  of  free  enquiry,  which 
ft;  the  freedom  of  his  actions ;  and  many  incited  the  fi.ft  Reformers  to  make  off  the 
other  fuch  questions,  infinitely  beyond  our  yoke  of  ecclefiaftical  tyranny,  naturally  be- 
reach.  The  natural  tendency  of  this,  is  to  got  juft  fentiments  of  civil  liberty,  efpeci- 
leflen  that  awful  veneration  wit3  which  we  ally  when  irritated  by  perfecution,    When 
ought  always  to  contemplate  the  Divinity,  fuch  fentiments  came  to  be  united  with 
but  which  can  never  be  preferved,  when  that  bold  enthuiiafm,  that  feverity  of  tem- 
mea  canvas  his  ways  with  fuch  unwar-  per  and  manners  that  diftinguifhed  fome 
raatable  freedom.    Accordingly  we  find,  of  the  reformed  fects,  they  produced  thofe 
anwngft  thofe  fectaries  where  fuch  difqui-  refolute  and  inflexible  men,  who  alone  were 
noons  have  principally  prevailed,  that  he  able  to  affert  the  caufe  of  liberty,  in  an 
tat  been  mentioned  and  even  addreffed  age  when  the  Chriftian  world  was  ener- 
vated 
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rated  by  luxury  or  fuperftition ;  and  to  fuch 
men  we  owe  that  freedom  and  happy  con- 
stitution which  we  at  prefent  enjoy.—- But 
thefe  advantages  of  religious  cnthufiafm 
have  been  but  accidental. 

In  general  it  would  appear,  that  religion, 
con  fide  red  as  a  fcience,  in  the  manner  ic 
has  been  ufually  treated,  is  bat  little  bene- 
ficial to  mankind,  neither  tending  to  en- 
large the  under  Handing,  fwecten  the  tem- 
per, or  mend  the  heart.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  labours  of  ingenious  men,  in  explain- 
ing obfeure  and  difficult  pafiiges  of  facred 
writ, have  been  highly  ufeful  and  neceflary. 
And  though  it  is  natural  for  men  to  carry 
their fpecu la tions,  on  a  fubject  that  fo  near- 
ly concerns  their  prefent  and  eternal  hap- 
pinefs,  farther  than  reafon  extends,  or  than 
k  clearly  and  exprefsly  revealed;  yet  thefe 
can  be  followed  by  no  bad  confluences, 
if  they  are  carried  on  with  that  mode  it  y  and 
reverence  which  the  fubject  req  uires.  They 
become  pernicious  only  when  they  are 
formed  into  fyflcms,  to  which  the  fame 
credit  and  fubmiffion  is  required  as  to 
Holy  Writ  itfclf,  Gregory. 

5  77.  Religion  con/tiered  as  a  Rule  of  Life 

and  Manner*. 

We  fhall  now  proceed  to  con  fid  er  reli- 
gion as  a  rule  of  life  and  manners.  In  this 
refpect,  its  influence  is  very  extenfive  and 
beneficial,  even  when  disfigured  by  the 
wildeft  fuperftition ;  as  it  is  able  to  check 
and  conquer  thofe  paflions,  which  reafon 
and  philofophy  are  too  weak  to  encounter. 
But  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the 
application  of  religion  to  this  end,  hath 
not  been  attended  to  with  that  care  which 
the  importance  of  the  fubject  required.— 
The  fpcculative  part  of  religion  fcems  ge- 
nerally to  have  cngroucd  the  attention  of 
men  of  genius.  This  has  been  the  fate 
of  all  the  ufeful  and  practical  arts  of  life; 
and  the  application  of  religion,  to  the  re- 
gulation of  life  and  manners,  mult  be  con- 
fldered  entirely  as  a  practical  art. — The 
caufes  of  this  neglect,  fecm  to  be  thefe : 
Men  of  a  philosophical  genius  have  an 
averfion  to  all  application,  where  the  ac- 
tive powers  of  their  own  minds  are  not 
immediately  employed.  But  in  acquiring 
any  practical  art,  a  philo/bpher  is  obliged 
to  fpend  moft  of  his  time  in  employments 
where  his  genius  and  underftanding  have 
jio  exercife.  The  fate  of  the  practical  arts 
of  medicine  and  religion  have  been  pretty 
fimilar :  the  object  of  the  one,  is  to  cure 
the  difeafes  of  the  body ;  of  tl)e  other,  to 


cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind.    The  tto- 
grefs  and  degrees,  of  perfection  of  both 
thefe  arts  ought  to  be  eftimated  by  nc> 
other  ftandara,  than  their  fuccefs  in  the 
cure  of  the  difeafes  to  which  they  arc  ic- 
verally  applied.    In  medicine,  the  fafts  01 
which  the  art  depends,  are  fo  numerous 
and  complicated,   fo    mifreprefentcd  by 
fraud,  credulity,  or  a  heated  imagination, 
that  there  has  hardlv  ever  been  found  2 
truly  phiIofophic.il  genius  who  has  attempt- 
ed the  practical  part  of  it.    There  are,  in- 
deed, many  obltacles  of  different  kind , 
which  occur  to  render  any  improvement 
in  the  practice  of  phyfk  a  matter  of  the 
utmofr  difficulty,  at  lead  whilft  the  profc:- 
fion  rells  on  its  prefent  narrow  foundation* 
Almoft  all  phyficians  who  have  been  men 
of  ingenuity,  have  amufed  themi elves  in 
forming  theories,  which  gave  exercife  to 
their  invention,  and  at  the  fame  time  con- 
tributed to  their  reputation.     Inftead  of 
being  at  the  trouble  of  making  obferva- 
tions  themfelves,  they  culled,  out  of  the 
promifcuous  multitude  already  made,  fueh 
as  befl  fuited  their  purpofe,   and  dreiTcd 
them  up  in  the  way  their  fyftera  required. 
In  confequence  of  this,  the  hiftory  of  me- 
dicine does  not  fo  much  exhibit  the  hif- 
tory of  a  progreflive  art,  as  a  hiftory  of 
opinions  wnich  prevailed  perhaps  for  twen- 
ty or  thirty  years,  and  then  funk  into  con- 
tempt and  oblivion.     The  cafe  has  been 
nearly  fimilar  in  practical  divinity:  but 
this  is  attended  with  much  greater  diffi- 
culties than  the  practical  part  of  medic  r,c; 
in  this  laft,  nothing  is  required  but  ardu- 
ous and  accurate  observation,  and  a  good 
undcrflanding  to  direct  the  proper  applica- 
tion of  fuch  obfervation.  Ibid. 

$  78.  How  Religion  is  to  he  applied  to  cure 
ibe  Difeafes  of  the  Mind* 

To  cure  the  difeafes  of  the  mind,  there 
is  required  that  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  which  muft  be  drawn  from 
life  itfelf,  and  which  books  can  never 
teach  ;  of  the  various  difguifes  under  which 
vice  recommends  herfelf  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  of  the  artful  aflbciation  of  ideas 
which  (he  forms  there;  and  of  the  many 
namelefs  circumilances  that  foften  the 
heart  and  render  it  accerable*  It  is  like- 
wife  necefTary  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
arts  of  infinuation  and  perfuafion,  of  the 
art  of  breaking  faife  and  unnatural  aflb- 
ciations  of  ideas,  or  inducing  countcr-afTo* 
cia tions,  and  oppofing  one  paifion  to  an- 
other ;  and  after  all  this  knowledge  is  ac- 
quired, 
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quired,  the  fucce&ful  application  of  it  to 
pra ctice  depends,  in  a  confiderable  degree, 
on  powers,  which  no  extent  of  underftand- 
ing  can  confer. 

vice  does  not  depend  fo  much  on  a  per* 
rcrion  of  the  nnderftanding,  as  of  the 
imipaidoa  and  paflions,  and  on  habits 
originally  founded  on  thefe.     A  vicious 
nun  is  generally  fenfible  enough  that  his 
cotviod  is  wrong ;  he  knows  that  vice  is 
contrary  both  to  his  duty  and  to  his  inte- 
re&;  and  therefore,  all  laboured  reafon- 
ing,  to  fatisfy  his  nnderftanding  of  thefe 
truths,  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  difeafe  does 
cot  lie  in  the  underftanding.    The  evil  is 
fated  in  the  heart.  The  imaginations  and 
p2§ota  are  engaged  on  its  fide;  and  to 
than  the  core  moil  be  applied.    Here  has 
been  the  general  defect  of  writings  and 
fennons,   intended   to  reform  mankind. 
Many  ingenious  and  fenfible  remarks  are 
made  on  the  feveral  duties  of  religion,  and 
my  judicious  arguments  are  brought  to 
enforce  them.     Such  performances  may 
be  attended  to  with  pleafure,  by  pious  and 
well-difoofed  perfons,  who  like  wife  may 
Retire  from  thence  nfeful  inftrudtion  for 
tficir  conduct  in  life.  The  wicked  and  pro- 
fligate, if  ever  books  of  this  fort  fall  in 
thai  way,  very  readily  allow,  that  what 
cfcrr  contain  are  great  and  eternal  truths ; 
Dot  ihty  leave  no  lafting  impreflion.  If  any 
thing  can  roufe,  it  is  the  power  of  lively 
aad  pathetic  description,  which  traces  and 
lavs  open  their  hearts  through  all  their 
windings  *nd  difguifes,  makes  them  fee 
aid  confefs  their  own  characters  in  all  their 
de formityand  horror,  imprefles  their  hearts, 
and  interefls  their  paflions  by  all  the  motives 
of  love,  gratitude,  and  fear/  the  profpect 
of  rewards  and  punifhments,  and  whatever 
tfher  motives  religion  or  nature  may  dic- 
tate.   But  to  do  this  effectually,  requires 
very  different  powers  from  thofe  of  the 
ccd'erftanding :    a  lively  and  well  regu- 
lated  imagination  is  eflentially  requisite. 

Gregory, 

§  79.     Om  Public  Preaching. 

In  public  addreues  to  an  audience,  the 
f  rat  end  of  reformation  is  moil  effectu- 
al* promoted ;  becanfe  all  the  powers  of 
*oice  and  action,  all  the  arts  of  eloquence, 
oar  be  brought  to  give  their  afliftance. 
But  fome  of  thofe  arts  depend  on  gifts  of 
tiiure,  and  cannot  be  attained  hy  any 
ftrengthof  genius  or  underftanding  :  even 
»here  nature  has  been  liberal  of  thofe  ne- 
<*&iy  reqmiites*  they  xnuit  be  cultivated 


by  much  practice,  before  the  proper  ex- 
ercife  of  them  can  \>c  acquired.  Thus,  a 
public  fpeaker  may  have  a  voice  that  is 
mufical  and  of  great  compafs ;  but  it  re- 
quires much  time  and  labour  to  attain  its 
juft  modulation,  and  that  variety  of  flexion 
and  tone,  which  a  pathetic  difcourfe  re- 
quires. The  fame  difficulty  attends  the 
acquifition  of  that  propriety  of  action,  that 
power  over  the  expreilive  features  of  the 
countenance,  particularly)  of  the  eyes,  fo 
neceuary  to  command  the  hearts  and  paf- 
fions  of  an  audience.  ' 

'  It  is  ufually  thought  that  a  preacher* 
who  feels  what  he  is  faying  himfelf,  will 
naturally  (peak  with  that  tone  of  voice  and 
expreflion  in  his  countenance,  that  bed  fuits 
the  fubject,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  move 
his  audience :  thus  it  is  faid,  a  perfon  un- 
der the  influence  of  fear,  anger,  or  forrow, 
looks  and  fpeaks  in  the  manner  naturally 
expreffive  of  thefe  emotions.  This  is  true 
in  fome  meafurej  but  it  can  never  be  fup- 
pofed,  that  any  preacher  will  be  able  to 
enter  into  his  fubject  with  fuchreal  warmth 
upon  every  occafion.  Befides,  every  pru- 
dent man  will  be  afraid  to  abandon  him- 
felf fo  entirely  to  any  impreflion,  as  he 
muft  do  to  produce  this  effect.  Moft  men, 
when  ftrongly  affected  by  any  paffion  or 
emotion,  have  fome  peculiarity  in  their  ap- 
pearance, which  docs  not  belong  to  the 
natural  expreflion  of  fuch  an  emotion.  If 
this  be  not  properly  corrected,  a  public 
fpeaker,  who  is  really  warm  aud  animated 
with  his  fubject,  may  nevertheless  make  a 
very  ridiculous  and  contemptible  figure. 
It  is  the  bufinefs  of  art,  to  fhe  .v  nature  in 
her  mod  amiable  and  graceful  forms,  and 
not  with  thofe  peculiarities  in  which  fhe 
appears  in  particular  inftances;  and  it  is 
this  difficulty  of  properly  reprefenting  na- 
ture, that  renders  the  eloquence  and  action 
both  of  the  pulpit  and  the  ftage,  acquifitions 
of  fuch  difficult  attainment. 

But, befides  thofe  talents  inherent  in  the 
preacher  himfelf,  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  nature  will  fuggeft  the  neceflity  of  at- 
tending to  certain  external  circumftances, 
which  operate  powerfully  on  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  receiving  the  defigned 
impreffions.  Such,  in  particular,  is  the 
proper  regulation  of  churrch-mufic,  and 
the  folemnity  and  pomp;  of  public  wor- 
(hip.  Independent  of  the  effect  that  thefe 
particulars  have  on  the  imagination,  it 
might  be  expected,  t^it  a  juft  tafte,  a 
fenfe,  of  decency  antf  propriety,  would 
make  them  more  atte/ided  to  than  we  find 

they 
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they  arc.  We  acknowledge  that  the\  have 
been  abufed,   and   have   occafioned   the 
grofleft  fuperllition ;  but  this  univerfal  pro- 
penfity  to  carry  them  to   cxcefs,   is    the 
ftrongeft   proof  that   the   attachment   to 
them  is  deeply  rooted  in  human  nature, 
and  confequently  that  it  is  the  bufinefs  of 
good  fenfe  to  regulate,  and  not  vainly  to 
attempt  to  extinguifh  it.     Many  religious 
fedb,  in  their  infancy,  have  fupported  them- 
felves  without  any  of  thefe  external  affift- 
ances ;  but  when  time  has  abated  the  fervor 
of  their  firft  zeal,  we  always  find  that  their 
public  worfhip  has  been  conducted  with 
the  moft  remarkable  coldnefs  and  inatten- 
tion, unlefs  fupported   by  well-regulated 
ceremonies.    In  fact,  it  will  be  found,  that 
thofe  feels  who  at  their   commencement 
have  been  moft  diftinguifhed  for  a  religious 
•cnthufiafm  that  defpifed  all  forms,  and  the 
genius  of  whofe  tenets  could  not  admit  the 
life  of  any,  have  either  been  of  fhort  dura- 
tion, or  ended  in  infidelity. 
•    The  many  difficulties  that  attend  the 
|ira£rical  art  of  making  religion  influence 
the  manners  and  lives  of  mankind,  by  ac- 
q  airing  a  command  over  the  imagination 
and  paffions,  have  made  it  too  generally 
neglected,  even  by  the  moft  eminent  of 
thr  clergy  for  learning  and  good  fenfe. 
Th  efe  have  rather  chofen  to  confine  them- 
feW  ?s  to  a  track,  where  they  were  furc  to 
exct  I  by  the  force  of  their  own  genius, 
tha  i  to  attempt-Sr-road  where  their  fuccefs 
was    doubtful,  and  where  they  might  be 
outftn  >ne  by  men  greatly  their  interiors. 
It   h\*  therefore  been  principally  culti- 
vated   by   men    of   lively   imaginations, 
pofTefls  i  of  forre  natural   advantages  of 
voice  a  id  manner.    But  as  no  art  can  ever 
become  very  beneficial  to  mankind!  unlefs 
it  be  un  ter  the  direction  of  genius  and 
good  fenl  *,  it  has  too  often  happened,  that 
the  art  we  ire  now  fpeaking  or  has  become 
fubfervien    to  the  wildeft  fanaticifm,  fomc- 
times  to  rl  e  gratification  of  vanity,  and 
fomctimes  b  >  ftill  more  unworthy  purpofes. 

Gregory. 

5  80.      R'li'g.  Qn   confidtred  as  exciting  De- 

<vctton. 

The  third  vi  %w  of  religion  confiders  it 
as  engaging  an*  '  irterefting  the  affections, 
and  comprehend  *•  the  devotional  or  fenti- 
mental  part  of  it  —The  devotional  fpirit 
is  in  fome  meafuri  coftftitutional,  depend- 
ing on  livelincfs  or  imagination  and  fenfi- 
biJity  of  heart,  ant  '•  H&e  thefe  qualities, 
-prevails  more  in  wat  *****  climates  than  it 


does  in  ours.    What  (hews  its  great  de- 
pendance  on  the  imagination,  is  the  re- 
markable attachment  it  has  to  poetry  and 
mulic,  which  Shakefpeare  calls  the  food  of 
love,  and  which  may,  with  equal  truth,  be 
called  the  food  of  devotion.    Mufic  enters 
into  the  future  paradife  of  the  devout  of 
every  feci  and  of  every  country.    The 
Deity,  viewed  by  the  eye  of  cool  reafo», 
may  be  faid,  with  great  propriety,  to  dwell 
in  light  inacceflible.     The  mind,  (truck 
with  the  immeniity  of  his  being,  and  with 
a  fenfe  of  its  own  littlenefs  and  unworthi- 
nefs,  admires  with   that  diftant  awe  and 
veneration  that  aimoft  excludes  love.   But 
viewed  by  a  devout  imagination,  he  may 
become  an  object  of  the  warmeft  affetfion, 
and  even  paflion^— The  philofopher  con- 
tent plates  the  Deity  in  all  thofe  marks  of 
wiidom  and  benignity  diffufed  through  the 
various   works  of  nature.     The  devout 
man  confines  his  views  rather  to  his  oun 
particular  connexion  with  the  Deity,  the 
many  inftances  of  his  goodnefs  he  hiinfelf 
has  experienced,  and  the  many  greater  he 
ftill  hopes  for.    This  eltablifhes  a  kind  ot 
intercourse,  which  often  interefts  thehc^rt 
and  pafuons  in  the  deepeft  manner. 

The  devotional  tafte,  like  all  other  tafte"., 
has  had  the  hard  fate  to  be  condemned  a 
a  weaknefs,  by  all  who  are  ftrangers  to  u> 
joy*  and  its  influence.    'Too  much  and  tuo 
frequent  occafion  has  been  given,  to  tjm 
this  fubject  into  ridicule.— -A  heated  2nd 
devout  imagination,  when  not  und:r  ti^ 
direction  of  a  very  found  underftanding,  n 
apt  to  run  very  wild,  and  is  at  the  in:re 
time  impatient  to  publifh  all  its  follies  to  i ". 
world. — The  feelings  of  a  devout  he..r: 
fhould  be  mentioned  with  great  refervc::i.d 
delicacy,  as  they  depend  upon  private  ex- 
perience, and  certain  circumilances  of  mi::- 
and  fituation,  which  the  world  can  neither 
know  nor  judj>c  of.     But  devotional  writ- 
ings, executed  with  judgment  and  taite. 
are  not  only  highly  ufeful,  but  to  all  v<» 
have  a  true  fenie  of  religion,  peculiarly  en- 
gaging. Ibid. 

§  8u    Advantages  cf  Demotion. 

The  devotional  fpirit,  united  to  goo. 
fenfe  and  a  chearful  temper,  gives  tbt 
fteadinefs  to  virtue,  which  it  always  want- 
when  produced  and  fupported  by  g< •< ^ 
natural  difpofitions  only.  It  correct  ar-i 
humanizes  thofe  conilitutional  vices,  whic  * 
it  is  not  able  entirely  to  fnbdue;  ar J 
though  it  too  often  fails  to  tender  men 
perfectly  virtuous,  it  prefcrves  them  from 

becoming 
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becoming  utterly  abandoned.   It  has,  be*> 
fides,  the  moft  favourable  influence  on  all  the 
paffire  virtues;  it  gives  a  foftnefs  and  fen- 
fibiliy  to  the  heart,  and  a  mildness  and  gen- 
tlenefs  to  the  manners;  bat  above  all,  it  pro- 
duces in  univerial  charity  and  love  to  man- 
kind, however  different  in  ltation,  country, 
or  religion.  There  is  a  fublime  yet  tender 
melancholy,  almoft  the  univerial  attendant 
on  genius,  which  is  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  gloom  and  difgnft  with  the  world.  De- 
votion u  admirably  calculated  to  foothe  this 
difpontion,  by  infenfibly  leading  the  mind, 
while  it  feems  to  indulge  it,  to  thofe  prof- 
peels  which  calm  every  murmur  of  di /con- 
tent, and  diffafe  a  chearfulnefs  over  the 
darkefl  hours  of  human  life. — Pcrfons  in 
the  pride  of  high  health  and  fpirits,  who 
are  keen  in  the  purfuits  of  pleafure,  inte- 
reft,  or  ambition,  have  either  no  ideas  on 
this  fnbject,  or  treat  it  as  the  enthuuafm  of 
a  weak  mind.    But  this  really  mews  great 
narrownefs  of  underftanding ;  a  very  Tittle 
reflection  and  acquaintance  with  nature 
might  teach  them,  on  how  precarious  a 
foundation  their  boafted  independence  on 
religion  is  built;   the  thoufond  nameleis 
accidents  that  may  deffroy  it;  and  that 
though  for  fome  years  they  mould  efcape 
thefe,  yet  that  time  mull  impair  the  greateft 
vigour  of  health  and  fpirits,  and  deprive 
them  of  all  thofe  objects  for  which,  at  pre- 
sent, they  think  life  only  worth  enjoying. 
It  mould  feem,  therefore,  very  neceflary  to 
fecure  fome  permansnt  object,  fome  real 
fcpport  to  the  mind,  to  chear  the  foul, 
when  all  others  (hall  have  loll  their  in- 
fluence.—The  greateft  inconvenience,  in- 
deed, that  attends  devotion,  is  its  taking 
fuch  a  vaft  hold  of  the  affections,  as  fome- 
u'mes  threatens  the  extinguilhing  of  every 
3ther  active  principle  of  the  mind.    For 
*hen  the  devotional  fpirit  fails  in  with  a 
nelancholy  temper,  it  is  too  apt  to  deprefs 
he  mind  entirely,  to  fink  jt  to  thcweakelt 
iiperftition,  and  to  produce  a  total  retire- 
ment and  abstraction  from  the  world,  and 
11  the  duties  of  life.  Gregory. 

82.  Tbt  Difference  St/wee*  true  and/alfi 

Politenefs. 

Tt  is  evident  enough,  that  the  moral  and 
'hriftian  doty,  of  preferring  one  another 
1  honour,  refpects  only  focial  peace  and 
harity,  and  terminates  in  the  good  and 
iification  of  our  Chriftian  brother.  Its 
fe  is,  to  foften  the  minds  of  men,  and  to 
raw  them  from  that  favage  rufticity, 
fcich  engenders  many  vices,  and  difcredits 


the  virtues  themfelves.  Bat  when  men 
had  experienced  the  benefit  of  this  com- 
plying temper,  and  further  faw  the  ends, 
not  of  charity  only,  but  of  felf-interefl, 
that  might  be  aniwered  by  it ;  they  con* 
fidered  no  longer  its  juft  purpofe  and  ap- 
plication, but  ftretched  it  to  that  officious 
fedulity.and  extreme  fcrvility  of  adulation, 
which  we  too  often  obferve  and  lament  in 
poli(hed  life. 

Hence,  that  infinite  attention  and  con* 
nderation,  which  is  fo  rigidly  exacted,  and 
fo  duly  paid,  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world :  hence,  that  prostitution  of  mind, 
which  leaves  a  man  no  will,  no  tentiment, 
no  principle,  no  character ;  all  which  dis- 
appear under  the  uniform  exhibition  of 
good  manners:  hence,  thofe  infidious  arts, 
thofe  studied  difguifes,  thofe  ohfequioos 
flatteries,  nay,  thofe  multiplied  and  nicely* 
varied  forms  of  insinuation  and  addrefs, 
the  direct  aim  of  which  may  be  to  acquire 
the  fame  of  politenefs  and  good-breeding, 
but  the  certain  effect,  to  corrupt  every 
virtue,  to  foothe  every  vanity,  and  to  in- 
flame every  vice  of  the  human  heart. 

Thefe  fatal  mifchiefs  introduce  them- 
felves under  the  pretence  and  femblance 
of  that  humanity,  which  the  fcriptures  en* 
courage  and  enjoin :  but  the  genuine  virtue 
is  eafily  diftinguifhed  from  the  counterfeit, 
and  by  the  following  plain  figns. 

True  politenefs  is  modeil,  unpretend- 
ing, and  generous.  It  appears  as  little  as 
may  be;  and  when  it  does  a  courtefy, 
would  willingly  conceal  it.  It  chooies 
filently  to  forgo  its  own  claims,  not  offi- 
cioufly  to  withdraw  them.  It  engages  a 
man  to  prefer  his  neighbour  to  nimfelf, 
becaufe  he  really  efteems  him;  becaufe  he 
is  tender  of  his  reputation ;  becaufe  he 
thinks  it  more  manly,  more  Chriflian,  to 
defcend  a  little  himfelf  than  to  degrade 
another.  It  refpects,  in  a  word,  the  credit 
and  eftimation  of  his  neighbour. 

The  mimic  of  this  amiable  virtue,  falfe 
politenefs,  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ambitious, 
fervile,  timorous.  It  affects  popularity:  b 
folicitous  to  pleafe,  and  to  be  taken  notice 
of.  The  man  of  this  character  does  not 
offer,  but  obtrude  his  civilities;  becaufe 
he  would  merit  by  this  afliduity ;  becaufe, 
in  defpair  of  winning  regard  by  any 
worthier  qualities,  he  would  be  lure  to 
make  the  moll  of  this;  and  sadly,  becaufe 
of  all  things,  he  would  dread,  by  the 
omiifion  of  any  punctilious  obfervance,  t> 
give  offence.  In  a  word,  this  fort  of  polite- 
nefs refpects,  for  its  immediate  object,  the 
F  favour, 
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fevour  and  confideration  of  our  neigh- 
boar. 

2.  Again:  the  man  who  governs  him- 
felf by  the  fpirit  of  the  Apodle's  precept, 
cxprefles  his  preference  of  another  in  fuch 
a  way  as  is  worthy  of  himfelf;  in  all  inno- 
cent compliances*  in  all  honed  civilities,  in 
all  decent  and  manly  condefcenfions. 

On  the  contrary,  the  man  of  the  world* 
who  reds  in  the  letter  of  this  command,  is 
regardlefs  of  the  means  by  which  he  con- 
duels  himfelf.  He  refpetts  neither  his  own 
dignity,  nor  that  of  human  nature.  Truth, 
realbn,  virtue,  all  are  equally  betrayed  by 
this  fupple  im poller.  He  aflents  to  the 
errors,  though  the  moil  pernicious ;  he  ap- 
plauds the  follies,  though  the  mod  ridi- 
culous, he  foothes  the  vices,  though  the 
mod  flagrant,  of  other  men.  He  never 
contradicts,  though  in  the  foftcll  form  of 
insinuation  ;  he  never  difapproves,  though 
by  a  rcfpcclful  filence;  he  never  con- 
demns, though  it  be  only  by  a  good  ex- 
ample. In  fliort,  he  is  folicitous  for 
nothing,  but  by  fomc  fludied  devices  to 
hide  from  others,  and,  if  poflible,  to  pal- 
liate to  himfelf,  the  groflhefs  of  his  illiberal 
adulation. 

Laftly;  we  may  be  Aire,  that  the  «//**- 
mate  ends  for  which  thefe  different  objects 
are  purfued,  and  by  fo  different  means, 
mull  alio  lie  wide  of  each  other. 

Accordingly,  the  true  polite  man  would, 
by  all  proper  tedimonies  of  refpecl,  pro- 
mote the  credit  and  cilimation  of  his  neigh- 
bour; becaufeht  fees  that,  by  this  generous 
coniideraiion  of  each  other,  the  peace  of 
the  world  if,  in  a  good  degree,  prefcrved  ; 
hecanje  he  knows  that  thefe  mutual  atten- 
tions prevent  animofities,  foftcn  the  ficrce- 
licfs  of  men's  manners,  and  difpofe  them 
to  all  the  offices  of  benevolence  and  charity ; 
hecauf*,  in  a  word,  the  interefh  of  fociety 
are  bed  ferved  by  this  conduct;  and  be- 
cauft  he  underilands  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
love  his  neighbour. 

The  fdltely  polite,  on  the  contrary,  are 
anxious,  by  all  means  whatever,  to  procure 
the  favour  and  confidcration  of  thofe  they 
converfe  with  ;  becay'e  they  regard,  ulti- 
mately, nothing  more  th«n  their  private 
intereil ;  becaufc  they  perceive,  that  their 
own  iclrifh  deligns  are  bed  carried  on  by 
fuch  practices  :  in  a  word,  bcc&::je  they  love 
tbrmk  l-vcs. 

Thus  we  fee,  that  genuine  virtue  con- 
f lilts  the  honour  of  others  by  worfhv  means, 
and  for  the  noble  d  piup«(cj»;  the  counter- 
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felt  folicits  their  favour  by  diihoneft  com- 
pliances, and  for  the  bafeft  end. 

Hurd. 

$83.     On  Religious  Principles  out  Elba- 

visur. 

Religion  is  rather  a  matter  of  fentimcr.t 
than  reafoning.  The  important  and  inte- 
reding  articles  of  faith  are  fufficiendy  plain. 
Fix  your  attention  on  thefe,  and  do  net 
meddle  with  controversy.  If  you  get  into 
that,  you  plunge  into  a  chaos,  from  which 
you  will  never  be  able  to  extricate  your. 
felves.  It  fpoils  the  temper,  and,  I  fufptct, 
has  no  good  effect  on  the  heart. 

Avoid  ail  books,  and  all  conversion, 
that  tend  to  fluke  your  faith  on  thofe  gre.it 
points  of  religion,  which  mould  ferve  to 
regulate  your  conduit,  and  on  which  ytur 
hopes  cf  future  and  eternal  happincis  dc 
pend. 

Never  indulge  yourfdves  in  ridicule  ca 
religious  fubjects ;  nor  give  countenance  10 
it  in  others,  by  feeming  diverted  with  wlc: 
they  fay.  This,  to  people  of  good  bal- 
ing, will  be  a  fufheient  check. 

I  wiih  you  to  go  no  farther  than  tU 
Scriptures  for  your  religious  opinio"*. 
Embrace  thofe  you  find  clearly  revealed. 
Never  perplex  yourfelves  about  fuch  :* 
you  do  not  underitand,  but  treat  them  uLi 
lilent  and  becoming  reverence. 

I  would  advife  you  to  read  only  fuch  re- 
ligious books  as  are  tddrefled  to  the  heart, 
fuch  as  infpire  pious  and  devout  afFcuio"*., 
fuch  as  are  proper  to  direct  you  in  vov-r 
conduct;  and  not  fuch  as  tend  to  entar.^!.* 
you  in  the  endlefs  maze  of  opinions  *;.. 
fydems. 

Be  punctual  in  the  dated  performs: 
of  your  private  devotions,  morning  li  . 
evening.  If  you  have  any  fenfibility  c» 
imagination,  this  will  edabli(h  fuch  an  L.« 
tercourfe  between  you  and  the  Sup:-.- 
Being,  as  will  be  of  infinite  confcquenci : » 
you  in  life.  It  will  communicate  an  h* ri- 
tual chcarfulnels  to  your  temper,  give  a 
firmnefs  and  deadinefs  to  your  virtue,  a.* 
enable  you  to  go  through  all  the  vicifiituj.v 
of  human  life  with  propriety  and  di^nitv. 

I  wifh  you  to  be  regular  in  your  atten- 
dance on  public  worfhip,  and  in  recei\i?'. 
the  communion.  Allow  nothing  to  iiiur- 
rupt  your  public  or  private  devotions,  ex- 
cept the  performance  of  fome  active  dv/\ 
in  life,  to  which  they  fliould  alwavs  gv»v 
pkee— In  your  behaviour  at  public  *vi- 
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Blip,  obfcrve  an  exemplary  attention  and 
gravity. 

That  extreme  ftri&nefs  which  t  recom- 
mend to  you  in  thefe  duties,  will  be  con- 
fidered  by  many  of  your  acquaintance  at  a 
foperftitious  attachment  to  forms ;  but  in 
the  advices  I  give  yon  on  this  and  other 
fubjefts,  I  have  an  eye  to  the  fpirit  and 
manners  of  the  age.    There  is  a  levity 
and  diflipation  in  the  prefent  manners,  a 
coldnefs  and  liflleflhefs  in  whatever  relates 
to  religion,  which  cannot  fail  to  in  fed  you. 
nnjefs  you   purpofely   cultivate  in   your 
minds  a  contrary  bias,  and  make  the  devo- 
tional one  habitual. 

Gregory's  Advice* 

S  84.  On  the  Beauties  of  the  P/abns. 

Greatnefs  confers  no  exemption  from 
the  cares  and  forrows  of  life;   its  ihrre 
of  them  frequently  bears  a  melancholy 
proportion  to  its  exaltation.    This  the 
Jfraelitilh  monarch  experienced.  He  fought 
in  piety,  that  peace  which  he  could  not 
find  in  empire,   and  alleviated  the  dif- 
quietudesof  ftate,  with  the  excrcifes  of  de- 
votion. His  invaluable  Pfalxns  convey  thofe 
comforts  to  others,  which  they  afforded  to 
hirafclf.     Compofed  upon  particular  oc- 
cafions,  yet  defigned  for  general  ufc :  de- 
livered out  as  fervices  for  Ifraclites  under 
the  Law,   yet  no  lefs  adapted   to   the 
circumftances    of   Chriftians    under    the 
Gofpel ;  they  prefent  religion  to  us  in  the 
moil    engaging    drefs ;     communicating 
truths  which  pnilofophy  could  never  in- 
veftigate,  in  aftyle  which  poetry  can  never 
equal ;  while  hiftory  is  made  the  vehicle 
of  prophecy,  and  creation  lends  all  its 
charms  to  paint  the  glories  of  redemption. 
Calculated  alike  to  profit  and  to  pleafe, 
they  inform  the  undemanding,  elevate  the 
affections*  and  entertain  the  imagination, 
indited  under  the  influence  of  Him,  to 
whom  all  hearts  are  known,  and  all  events 
foreknown,  they  fuit  mankind  in  all  fitu- 
ations,  grateful  as  the  manna  which  de-* 
fcended  from  above,  and  conformed  itfelf 
to  eveiy  palate.    The  fa  ire  it  productions 
of  human  wit,  after  a  few  pcrufals,  like 
gathered  flowers,  wither  in  our  hands,  and 
Fofe  their  fragrancy;  but  thefe  unfading, 
plams  of  paradife  become,  as  we  are  ac- 
cu  Homed  to  them,   ft  ill  more  and  mtrcj 
beautiful;  their  bloom  appears  to  be  daily 
ji tightened ;  freth  odours  are  emitted,  and 
new    fweets    extracted  from  them.     He 
who  hath  once  tailed  their  excellencies, 
*  ill  deHre  to  tafte  them  yet  agaiu ;  and  lie 


who  tailcs  them  ofteneft,  will  rclilh  them 
be  A. — And  now,  could  the  author  flatter 
himfelf  that  any  one  would  take  half  the 
pleafure  in  reading  his  work  which  he  hath 
taken  in  writing  it,  he  would  not  fear  the 
lofs  of  his  labour.  The  employment  de- 
tached him  from  the  buttle  and  hurry  of 
life,  the  din  of  politics,  and  the  noife  of 
folly ;  vanity  and  vexation  flew  away  for  * 
fcafon,  care  and  difquictude  came  not  near 
his  dwelling.  He  rofe,  freihas  the  morn- 
ing, to  his  talk ;  the  file  nee  of  the  night 
invited  him  to  purfue  it;  and  he  can  truly 
fay,  that  food  and  rcil  were  not  preferred 
beiorc  it.  Every  Pfalm  improved  infinitely 
upon  Ms  acquaintance  with  it,  and  no  one 
gave  him  uncaiinefs  but  the  la  it;  for  then 
he  grieved  that  his  work  was  done.  Hap* 
pier  hours  than  thofe  which  have  been 
fpent  in  thefe  meditations  on  the  fang*  of 
Sion,  he  never  expecls  to  fee  in  this  world* 
Very  pleafantly  did  they  pais,  and  moved 
fmoothly  and  fwiftly  along;  for  when 
thus  engaged,  he  counted  no  time.  They 
are  gone,  but  have  left  a  rclilh  and  a  fra- 
grance upon  the  mind,  and  the  remem- 
brance of  them  is  fwceu  Heme. 

§  85.   The  Temple  of  virtuous  Love, 

The  flruelure  on  toe  right  hand  was  (at 
I  afterwards  found)  confccraied  to  virtuous 
Love,  and  could  not  be  entered,  but  by 
fuch  as  received  a  ring,  or  fome  other  token* 
from  a  perfon  who  was  placed  as  a  guard 
at  the  gate  of  it.  He  wore  a  garland  of 
rofes  and  myrtles  on  his  head,  and  on  his 
moulders  a  robe  like  an  imperial  mantle 
white  and  unfpotted  all  over,  excepting 
only,  that  where  it  was  clafped  at  his  breait, 
there  were  two  golden  turtle  doves  that 
buttoned  it  by  their  bills,  which  were 
wrought  in  rubies :  he  was  called  by  the 
name  of  Hymen,  and  was  feated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  temple,  in  a  delicious 
bower,  made  up  of  fevcral  trees  that  were 
embraced  by  woodbines,  j diamines,  and 
amaranths,  which  were  as  Co  many  em- 
blems  of  -marriage,  and  ornaments  to  t«»e 
trunks  that  fupported  them.  As  I  was 
fmgle  and  unaccompanied,!  w.is  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  temple,  and  for  tiiat 
reafon  am  a  llranger  to  all  the  mylteries 
that  were  performed  in  it.  I  hai,  how- 
ever, the  curiofity  to  obferve.  how  the 
fevcral  couples  that  entered  were  difpofed 
of;  which  was  after  the  following  manner: 
t'.*r*  were  two  great  g'.tes  on  the  b^ck- 
fide  of  the  edifcee,  at  which  the  wWe 
cioud  wa>  let  out.  At  one  of  thefe  gates 
>•  2  were 
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were   two   women,   extremely  beautiful, 
though  in  a  different  kind;  the  one  hav- 
ing a  very  careful  and  compofed  air,  the 
other  a  fort  of  fmile  and  ineffable  fweetnefs 
in  her  countenance:   the  name  of  the  fir  ft 
was  Difcretion,  and  of  the   other  Com- 
placency.   All  who  came  out  of  this  gate, 
and  put  themfelves  under  the  di  red  ion  of 
thefe  two  fillers,  were  immediately  con- 
dueled  by  them  into  gardens,  groves,  and 
meadows,  which  abounded  in  delights,  and 
were    furnilhed    with    every   thing   that 
could  make  them  the  proper  feats  of  hap- 
pinefs.     The  fecond  gate  of  this  temple 
let  out  all  the  couples  that  were  unhappily 
married ;  who  came  out  linked  together 
by  chains,  which  each  of  them  drove  to 
break,  but  could  not.     Several  of  thefe 
were  fuch  as  had  never  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  before  they  met  in  the 
great  walk,  or  had  been  too  well  acquainted 
in  the  thicket.    The  entrance  to  this  gate 
was  pofleflbd  by  three  fillers,  who  joined 
themfelves  with  thefe  wretches,  and  occa- 
fioned  moft  of  their  miferies.  The  youngeft 
of  the  fitters  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Levity;  who,  with  the   innocence  of  a 
virgin,  had  the  drefs  and  behaviour  of  a 
harlot :  the  name  of  the  fecond  was  Con- 
tention, who  bore  on   her  right  arm   a 
muff  made  of  the  fkin  of  a  porcupine,  and 
on  her  left  carried  a  little  lap-dog,  that 
barked  and  fnapped  at  every    one   that 
pafled  by  her.     The  eldeft  of  the  filter.", 
who  feemed  to  have  an  haughty  and  im- 
perious air,  was  always  accompanied  with 
a  tawny  Cupid,  who  generally  marched 
before  her  with  a  little  mace  on  his  moul- 
der, the  end  of  which  was  fafhioned  into 
the  horns  of  a  flag:  her  garments  were 
yellow,  and  her  complexion  pale :  her  eyts 
were  piercing,  but  had  odd  calls  in  them, 
and  that  particular  diftemper  which  makes 
perfons  who  are  troubled  with  it  fee  ob- 
jects double.      Upon  enquiry,  I  was  in- 
formed that  her  name  was  Jealoufy. 

Toiler. 

%  86.  The  Temple  o/Luft. 

Having  finiihed  my  obfervations  upon 
this  temple,  and  its  votaries,  I  repaired  to 
that  which  flood  on  the  left  hand,  and  was 
called  the  temple  of  Lufl.  The  front  of 
it  was  raifed  on  Corinthian  pillars,  with  all 
the  meretricious  ornaments  that  accom- 
pany that  order;  whereas  that  of  the  other 
was  compofed  of  the  chaftc  and  matron- 
liice  Ionic.  The  fides  of  it  were  ador  ed 
with  feveral  grotefyue   £gu:es  of  goats, 


(barrows,  heathen  gods,  fatyn,  and  mon- 
gers,  made  up  of  half  men,  half  bead. 
The  gates  were  unguarded,  and  open  to  all 
that  had  a  mind  to  enter.     Upon  my 
going  in,  1  found  the  windows  were  blind- 
ed, and  let  in  only  a  kind  of  twilight,  that 
ferved  to  difcover  a  prodigious  number  of 
dark  corners  and  apartments,  into  which 
the  whole  temple  was  divided.  1  was  here 
ftunned  with  a  mixed  noife  of  clamour  and 
jollity :  on  one  fide  of  me  I  heard  fmging 
and  dancing;  on  the  other,   brawls  and 
clafhing   of  fwords:   in  (hort,   I  was  fo 
little  pleafed  with  the  place,  that  I  was 
going  out  of  it :  but  found  I  could  not  re- 
turn by  the  gate  where  I  entered,  which 
was  barred  againfl  all  that  were  come  in, 
with  bolts  of  iron  and  locks  of  adamant; 
there  was  no  going  back  from  this  temple 
through  the  paths  of  pleasure  which  led  to 
it :  all  who  pafled  through  the  ceremonies 
of  the  place,  went  out  at  an  iron  wicket, 
which  was  kept  by  a  dreadful  giant  called 
Remorfe,  that  held  a  fcourge  of  fcorpions 
in  his  hand,  and  drove  them  into  the  only 
oudet  from  that  temple.    This  was  a  pai- 
fage  fo  rugged,  fo  uneven,  and  choa Iced 
with  fo  many  thorns  and  briars,   that  it 
was  a  melancholy  fpe&acle  to  behold  the 
pains  and  difficulties  which  both  fexes  fuf- 
fered  who  walked  through  it :  the  meu, 
though  in  the  prime  of  tneir  youth,  ap- 
peared weak  and  enfeebled  with  old  age : 
the  women  wrung  their  hands,  and  tore 
their  hair,   and  ieveral  loft   their  limb, 
before  they  could  extricate  themfelves  out 
of  the  perplexities  of  the  path  in  which 
they  were  engaged.— The  remaining  part 
of  this  vifion.  and  the  adventures  1  met 
with  in  the  two  great  roads  of  Ambition 
and  Avarice  mull  be  the  fubjelt  of  another 
paper.  Ihid. 

§  87.  The  Temple  of  Virtue. 
With  much  labour  and  difficulty  I 
paired  through  the  firfl  part  of  my  viiion, 
and  recovered  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
from  whence  I  had  the  profpeft  of  the 
three  great  roads.  I  here  joined  myfelf 
to  the  middle-aged  party  of  mankind, 
who  marched  behind  tne  ftandard  of  Am- 
bition. The  great  road  lay  in  a  direct  line, 
and  was  terminated  by  the  temple  of 
Virtue.  It  was  planted  on  each  fide  witH 
laurels,  which  were  intermixed  with  mar- 
ble trophies,  carved  pillars,  and  flatues  of 
lawgivers,  heroes,  flatefmen,  philofophen, 
and  poets.  The  perfons  who  travelled  up 
this  great  path,  were  fuch  whofe  thoughts 

weie 
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were  bent  npoa  doing  eminent  femces  to 

mankind,  or  promoting  the  good  of  their 

country.   On  each  fide  of  this  great  road, 

were  ferenl  paths  that  were  alfo  kid  oat 

in  Anight  lines,  and  ran  parallel  with  it ; 

thefc  wat  raoft  of  them  covered  walks,  and 

tccarcA  into  them  men  of  retired  virtue, 

who  propofed  to  themfelves  the  fame  end 

of*  their  journey,  though  they  chofe  to 

nuke  it  in  (hade  and  obfcurity.     The  edi- 

fces,  it  the  extremity  of  the  walk,  were  fo 

contrived,  that  we  could  not  fee  the  temple 

of  Honour,  by  reafon  of  the  temple  of 

\  irroe,  which  flood  before  it :  at  the  gates 

of  this  temple,  we  were  met  by  the  god- 

df6  of  it,  who  condu&ed  us  into  that  of 

Honour,  which  was  joined  to  the  other 

ediiice  by  a  beautiful  triumphal  arch,  and 

had  so  other  entrance  into  it.     When  the 

deity  of  the  inner  ft ra dure  had  received 

*»  Jhe  presented  us  in  a  body,  to  a  figure 

liut  was  placed  over  the  high  altar,  and 

vas  the  emblem  of  Eternity.    She  fat  o.u 

globe,  in  the  midft  of  a  golden  zodiac, 

folding  the  figure  of  a  fun  in  one  hand, 

uJ  a  moon  in  the  other :  her  head  was 

»e:led(  and  her  feet  covered.     Oar  hearts 

p*ed  within  us  as  we  flood  amidlt  the 

Jpere  of  light  which  this  image  caft  on 

e»enr  fide  of  it.  Toiler. 

§88.  The  Temfile  of Vanity. 

Hating  feen  all  that  happened  to  the 
band  of  adventurers,  I  repaired  to  another 
pile  of  buildings  that  flood  within  view  of 
the  temple  of  Honour,  and  was  raifed  in 
imitation  of  it,  upon  the  very  fame  model ; 
bat,  at  my  approach  to  it,  I  found  that 
the  (tones  were  laid  together  without  mor- 
tar, and  that  the  whole  fabric  flood  upon 
fo  weak  a  foundation,  that  it  (hook  with 
every  wind  that  blew.  This  was  called 
the  Temple  of  Vanity.  The  goddefs  of 
it  fat  in  the  midft  of  a  great  many  tapers, 
that  burned  day  and  night,  and  made  her 
appear  much  better  than  (he  would  have 
done  in  open  day-light.  Her  whole  art 
*as  to  (hew  herfelf  more  beautiful  and 
aujeftic  than  (he  really  was.  For  which 
raiba  (he  had  painted  her  face,  and  wore 
a  duller  of  falfe  jewels  upon  her  bread : 
but  what  I  more  particularly  obferved,  was 
the  breadth  of  her  petticoat,  which  was 
nude  altogether  in  the  fafhion  of  a  modern 
fadinjraL  This  place  was  filled  with 
hypocrites^  pedants,  free-thinkers,  and 
prating  politicians,  with  a  rabble  of  thofe 
who  have  only  titles  to  make  them  great 
oca.    Female  votaries  crowded  the  tem- 


ple, choaked  up  the  avenues  of  it,  and 
were  more  in  number  than  the  fand  upon 
the  fea-fhore.  I  made  it  my  bufinefs,  in 
my  return  towards  that  part  of  the  wood 
from  whence  I  firit  fet  out,  to  obferve  the 
walks  which  led  to  this  temple ;  for  I  met 
in  it  fevcral  who  had  begun  their  journey 
with  the  band  of  virtuous  perfons,  and 
travelled  fome  time  in  their  company : 
but,  upon  examination,  I  found  that  there 
were  feveral  paths,  which  led  out  of  the 
great  road  into  the  fides  of  the  wood,  and 
ran  into  fo  many  crooked  turns  and  wind* 
ings,  that  thole  who  travelled  through 
them,  often  turned  their  backs  upon  the 
temple  of  Virtue,  then  eroded  the  ftraight 
road,  and  fometiznes  marched  in  it  for  a 
little  fpice,  till  the  crooked  path  which 
they  were  engaged  in  again  led  them  into 
the  wood.  The  feveral  alleys  of  thefe 
wanderers,  had  their  particular  ornaments: 
one  of  them  I  could  not  but  take  notice 
of,  in  the  walk  of  the  mifchievous  pre- 
tenders to  politics,  which  had  at  every 
turn  the  figure  of  a  perfon,  whom,  by  the 
infeription,  I  found  to  be  Machiavel, 
pointing  out  the  way,  with  an  extended 
finger,  like  a  Mercury.  Ibid. 

§  89.  The  Temple  of  Avarice. 

I  was  now  returned  in  the  fame  manner 
as  before,  with  a  d.*fign  to  obferve  care- 
fully every  thing  that  palled  in  the  region 
of  Avarice,  and  the  occurrences  in  that 
aiTembly,  which  was  made  up  of  perfons 
of  my  own  age.  This  body  of  travellers 
had  not  gone  far  in  the  third  great  road, 
before  it  led  them  infenfibly  into  a  deep 
valley,  in  which  they  joumied  feveral  days 
with  great  toil  and  uneafinefs,  and  without 
the  neceflary  refreshments  of  food  and 
deep.  The  only  relief  they  met  with,  was 
in  a  river  that  ran  through  the  bottom  of 
the  valley  on  a  bed  of  golden  fand :  they 
often  drank  of  this  dream,  which  had 
fuch  a  particular  quality  in  it,  that  though 
it  refrefhed  them  for  a  time,  it  rather  in* 
fiamed  than  quenched  their  third.  On 
each  fide  of  the  river  was  a  range  of  hills 
full  of  precious  ore ;  for  where  the  rains 
had  warned  off  the  earth,  one  might  fee  in 
feveral  parts  of  them  long  veins  of  gold* 
and  rocks  that  looked  like  pure  diver. 
We  were  told  that  the  deity  of  the  place  had 
forbad  any  of  his  votaries  to  dig  into  the 
bowels  of  thefe  hills,  or  convert  the  trea- 
fures  they  contained  to  any  ufe,  under 
pain  of  ftarving.  At  the  end  of  the  valley 
flood  the  temple  of  Avarice,  made  after 
F  3  tha 
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the  manner  of  a  fortification,  and  fur-  bags  of  money ;  nay  many  of  them  ac- 
rounded  with  a  thoufand  triple-headed  tualiy  dying,  whofe  very  pangs  and  con- 
dogs,  that  were  placed  there  to  keep  off    vulfions  (which  rendered  their  puifes  uie- 


beggars.     At  our  approach  they  all  fell  a 
barking,  and  would  have  much  terrified 
vs,  had  not  an  old  woman,  who  had  called 
herfelf  by  the  forged   name  of  Compe- 
tency, offered  hcrfclf  for  our  guide.     She 
carried  under  her  garment  a  golden  bow, 
which  (lie  no  fooner  heid  up  in  her  hand, 
but  the  dogs  lay  down,  and  the  gates  flew 
open   for  our  reception.     We  were   led 
through  an  hundred  iron  doors  before  we 
entered  the  temple.     At  the  upper  end  of 
it,  fat  the  god  of  Avarice,  with  a  long 
filthy  beard,  and  a  meagre  flarved  coun- 
tenance, inclofed  with  heaps  of  ingots  and 
pyramids  of  money,  but  half  naked  and 
Shivering   with  cold :   on  his  right  hand 
was  a  fiend  called  Rapine,  and  on  his  left 
a  particular  favourite,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  title  of  Parfunony;  the  firfl  was 
his  collector,   and   the  other  his  cafhier. 
There  were  feveral  long  tables  placed  on 
each  fide  of  the  temple,  with  refpcdlive 
officers  attending  behind  them :  fome  of 
thefc  I  enquired  into:    at  the  firlt  table 
was  kept  the  office  of  Corruption.     See- 
ing a  folicitor  extremely  bufy,  and  w  hif- 
pering  every  body  that  pafled  by,  I  kept 
my  eye  upon  him  very  attentively,  and 
faw  him  often  going  up  to  a  perfon  that 
had  a  pen  in  his  hand,  with  a  multipli- 
cation-table and  an  almanack  before  him, 
which,  as  I  afterwards  heard,  was  all  the 
learning  he  was  matter  of.     The  folicitor 
would  often  apply  himfclf  to  his  ear,  and 
at  the  fame  time  convey  money  into  his 
hand,  for  which  the  other  would  give  him 
out    a    piece    of    paper,    or    parchment, 


lefs  to  them)  only  made  them  grafp  them 
the  falter.     There  were  fome  tearing  with 
one  hand  all  things,  even  to  the  garments 
and  flefh  of  many  miferable  perlons  who 
flood  before   them ;  and  with  the  other 
hand  throwing  away  what  they  hadfeized, 
to   harlots,  flatterers,   and  panders,  that 
flood   behind    them.     On   a  fuddea  the 
whole  aflembly   fell   a   trembling ;   andj 
upon  enquiry,  I  found  that  the  great  room 
we  were  in  was  haunted  with  a  fpectic, 
that  many  times  a  day  appeared  to  them, 
and  terrified  them  to  dillradtion.     In  the 
midft  of  their  terror  and  amazement,  the 
apparition  entered,  which  I  immediately 
knew  to  be  Poverty,   Whether  it  were  by 
my  acquaintance  with  this  phantom,  which 
had  rendered  the  fight  of  her  more  fami- 
liar to  me,  or  however  it  was,  me  did  not 
make  fo  indigent  or  frightful  a  figure  ia 
mv  eve,  as  the  £od  of  this  loathibme  tern- 
pie.     The  miferable  votaries  of  this  place 
were,  I  found,  of  another  mind  :  every  one 
fancied  himfclf  threatened  by  the  appa- 
rition as  file  flaiked  about  the  room,  aud 
began  to  lock  their  coffers,  and  tie  their 
bagr,  with  the  utmoll  fear  and  trcmbiin?. 
I  mud   con  fefs,  I  look   upon  the  paihea 
which  I  faw  in  this  unhappy  people,  to  be 
of  the  fame  nature  with  thofe  unaccount- 
able antipathies  which  fome   perfons  aie 
born  with,  or  rather  as  a  kind  of  phrer:v, 
not  unlike  that  which  throws  a  man  kv.o 
terrors  and  agonies  at  the  nVht  of  fo  ui'r.ul 
and  innocent  a  thing  as  water.    The  whole 
affcmbly  was  furprized,  when,  inftead  ct 
paying  my  devotions  to  the  deity  whom 


fjgncd  and  fealcd  in  form.  The  name  of  they  all  adored,  they  faw  me  addrefs  mylelf 
this  dextcious  a**d  fucccllful  folicitor  was 
Bribery.  — At  the.  next  table  was  the 
otlicc  of  Extortion:  behind  it  fat  a  perfon 
in  a  bob-wig,  counting  over  a  great  fum 
of  money :  he  gave  out  little  purfes  ta 
feveru  1,  who,  after  a  fhort  tour,  brought 
him,  in  return,  facks  full  of  the  fame  kind 
of  coin.  J  faw,  at  the  fame  time,  a  perfon 
called  Fraud,  who  fat  behind  the  counter, 
with  f.lfe  fcales,  lightweights,  and  fcanty 
meafures ;  by  the  ikilful  application  of 
which  inftruments,  fhe  had  got  together 
an  immenfe  heap  of  wealth;  it  would  be 
endlcfs  to  name  the  feveral  officers,  or 
defcribe  the  votaries  that  attended  in  this 
temple;  there  were  many  old  men,  pant- 
ing and  hreathlefsj  repofing  th^ir  heads  on 


to  the  phantom.  "Oh!  Poverty!  (laid  J) 
my  mil  petition  to  thec  is,  that  il.cu 
wouldeit  never  appear  to  me  hereattci  ; 
but  if  then  wilt  not  grant  n;e  this,  th:-: 
thou  wouideii  not  bear  a  form  more  un> 
ble  than  that  in  v.nich  thou  appeared  to 
me  at  preicnt.  Let  not  thy  threat,  or 
menaces  betray  ne  to  any  thing  that  U 
ungrateful  or  unjuir.  Let  me  not  (hut  ir.y 
ears  to  the  cries  of  the  needy.  Let  me  not 
forget  the  perfon  that  has  deferved  well  of 
me.  Let  me  not,  fom  any  fear  of  Thee, 
defert  my  friend,  my  principles,  or  nv 
honour.  Jf  Wealth  i:>  to  vifit  me,  ard 
come  with  her  uiual  attendants,  Vanity  ard 
Avarice,  do  thou,  O  Poverty!  hnhV-i  ?o 
my  rcicue;  but  bring  along  with  Tho; 
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thy  two  fife*,  la  whofe  company  thou  art 
always  chearfiil,  Liberty  and  Innocence." 

Tatler. 

j  90.   fie  Virtue  of  Gentlenefs  not   to   be 
tmfimukd  *wtib   artificial  and   injincere 

PdiUMtfs. 

Gentlenefs  corrects  whatever  is  offenfive 
in  oar  manners;  and,  by  a  conftant  train 
of  inunane  attentions,  ftudies  to  alleviate 
the  harden  of  common  mifery,  Its  office, 
therefore,  is  exteniive.  It  is  not,  like 
fame  other  virtues,  called  forth  only  on 
pecflliar  emergencies :  but  it  is  continually 
in  acoon,  when  we  are  engaged  in  inter- 
coarfe  with  men.  It  ought  to  form  our 
adirefs,  to  regulate  our  fpeech,  and  to  dif- 
/ufe  itfelf  over  our  whole  behaviour. 

I  mult  warn  you,  however,  not  to  con- 
foand  this  gentle  wifdom  which  is  from 
above,  with  that  artificial  courtefv,  that 
ftodied  rmoothnefs  of  manners,  which  is 
lcrned  tn  the  fchool  of  the  world.    Such 
sccompliihments  the  moil  frivolous  and 
empty  may  pofleff .    Too  often  they  are 
employed  by  the  artful,  as  a  fnare:  too 
often  affected  by  the  hard  and  unfeeling, 
as  1  cover  to  the  bafenefs  of  their  minds. 
We  cannot,  at  the  fame  time,  avoid  ob- 
ferricg  the  homage  which,  even  in  fuch 
usance*,  the  world  is  confl  rained  to  pay 
to  virtue*     In  order  to   render  fociety 
agreeable,  it  it  found  ncceflary  to  affume 
foascwhat  that  may  at  lead  carry  its  ap- 
pearance;  Virtue  is  the  univerfal  charm; 
even  its  fludow  is  courted,  when  the  fub- 
Gancc  is  wanting :   the  imitation  of  its 
firm  has  been  reduced  into  an  art ;  and, 
in  the  commerce  of  life,  the  firfl  ftudy  of 
all  who  would  either  gain  the  eftcem,  or 
*"ta  the  hearts  of  others,  is  to  learn  the 
iVcixh,  and  to  adopt  the  manners  of  can* 
dw_r,  gentlenefs,  and  humanity;  but  that 
|e-.decefs  which  is  the  characteriilic  of  a 
go. J  man,  has,   like  every  other  virtue, 
its  tat  in  the  heart ;  and,  let  me  add,  no- 
thing except  what  flows  from  it,  can  render 
even  external  manners  truly  pleafmg ;  for 
co  ^Turned  behaviour  can  at  all  times  hide 
the  red    character.      In  that   unaffected 
civility  which  fprings  from  a  gentle  mind, 
tKere  is  a  charm  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  in  all  the  fludied  manners  of  the  moll 
fcdiled  courtier.  Blair. 

J  91.    Opportunities  for  great  A3*  of  Be- 
nefcence  rare,  for  Gentlenefi  continual. 

Bat,  perhaps,  it  will  be  pleaded  by  fome, 


That  this  gentlenefs  on  which  we  now 
infill,  regards  only  thofe  fmaller  offices  of 
life,  which,  in  their  eyes,  are  not  eilential 
•  to  religion  aud  goodnefs.  Negligent,  they 
coofefs,  on  (light  occafions,  of  the  govern- 
ment of  their  temper,  or  the  regulation  of 
their  behaviour,  they  are  attentive,  as  they 
pretend,  to  the  great  duties  of  beneficence; 
and  ready,  whenever  the  opportunity  pre- 
fents,  to  perform  important  fervices  to 
their  fellow-creatures*  But  let  fuch  per- 
fons  rerlecl,  that  the  occafions  of  perform- 
ing thofe  important  good  deeds  very  rarely 
occur.  Perhaps  their  fituation  in  life,  or 
the  nature  of  their  connections,  may,  in  a 
great  meafure,  exclude  them  from  fuch 
opportunities.  Great  events  give  fcope 
for  great  virtues ;  but  the  main  tenor  of 
human  life  is  compofed  of  fmall  occur- 
rences. Within  the  round  of  thefe,  lie  the 
materials  of  the  happinefs  of  moll  men; 
the  fubjects  of  their  duty,  and  the  trials  of 
their  virtue.  Virtue  mud  be  formed  and 
fupported,  not  by  unfrequent  acts*,  but  by 
daily  and  repeated  exertions.  In  order  to 
its  becoming  either  vigorous  or  ufeful,  it 
mu/l  be  habitually  active;  not  breaking 
forth  occafionally  with  a  tranfient  luftre, 
like  the  blaze  of  the  comet ;  but  regular 
in  its  returns,  like  the  light  of  the  day ;  not 
like  the  aromatic  gale,  which  fometimes 
feafts  the  fenfe;  but,  like  the  ordinary 
breeze,  which  purifies  the  air,  and  renders 
it  healthful.  * 

Years  may  pafs  over  our  heads,  without 
affording  any  opportunity  for  acts  of  high 
beneficence,  or  exteniive  utility.  Whereas, 
not  a  day  pafTes,  but  in  the  common  trans- 
actions of  life,  and  efpecially  in  the  inter- 
courfe  of  domeftic  fociety,  gentlenefs  finds 
place  for  promoting  the  happinefs  of 
others,  and  for  (lengthening  in  ourfelves, 
the  habit  of  virtue?.  Nay,  by  feafonable  dis- 
coveries of  a  humane  fpirit,  we  fometimes 
contribute  more  materially  to  the  advance* 
ment  of  happinefs,  than  by  actions  which 
are  feemingly  more  important.  There  are 
iituations,  not  a  few,  in  human  life,  where" 
the  encouraging  reception,  the  condefcend- 
ing  behaviour,  and  the  look  of  fympathy, 
bp.ng  greater  relief  to  the  heart,  than  the 
moft  bountiful  gift:  while,  on  the  other 
fide,  when  the  hand  of  liberality  is  extended 
to  beflow,  the  want  of  gentlenefs  is  fufE. 
cient  to  fruftrate  the  intention  of  the  be- 
nefit ;  we  four  thofe  whom  we  meant  to 
dblige ;  and,  by  conferring  favours  with 
odtntation  and  harfhnefs,  we  convert  them 
into  injuries.  Can  any  difpofition,  then 
F  4  be 
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be  held  to  poffefs  a  low  place  in  the  fcale 
of  virtue,  whofe  influence  is  Co  confider- 
able  on  the  happinefs  of  the  world. 

Gentlenefs  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue 
to  mutual  enjoyment.  Amidft  the  ftrife 
of  interfering  interefts,  it  tempers  the  vio- 
lence of  contention,  and  keeps  alive  the 
feeds  of  harmony.  It  foftens  animofities, 
renews  endearments,  and  renders  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  man,  a  refrefhment  to  a  man. 
Baniih  gentlenefs  from  the  earth ;  fuppofe 
the  world  to  be  filled  with  none  but  harm 
and  contentious  fpirits,  and  what  fort  of 
fociety  would  remain  ?  the  folitude  of  the 
defart  were  preferable  to  it.  The  con- 
flict of  jarring  elements  in  chaos;  the 
cave,  where  fubterraneous  winds  contend 
and  roar;  the  den,  where  ferpcjits  hifs, 
and  beafb  of  the  foreft  howl ;  would  be 
the  only  proper  rcprefentations  of  fuch 
aflemblies  of  men,— Stranrc  I  that  wr*.ere 
men  have  all  one  common  interefr,  thry 
fhould  fo  often  abfurdly  concur  in  defeat- 
ing it !  Has  not  nature  already  provided 
a  fufficient  quantity  of  unavoidable  evils 
for  the  fhtc  of  man  ?  As  if  we  did  not 
fuffer  enough  from  the  (rorm  which  beats 
upon  us  without,  muft  we  coi»fpi(c  alfo,  in 
thofe  fecieties  where  we  a/Temble,  in  order 
to  find  a  retreat  from  that  florm,  to  ha- 
rafs  one  another  ?  Blair. 

§  92.   Gentlenefs  recommended  on  Ccnjidera- 
tions  of  our  o<wn  Intcrefi. 

But  if  the  fenfe  of  duty,  and  of  common 
happinefs,  be  infumcient  to  recommend  the 
virtue  of  gentlenefs,  then  let  medefireyou 
to  confider  your  own  interelt  Whatever 
ends  a  good  man  can  be  fuppofed  to  pur- 
fue,  gentlenefs  will  be  found  to  favour 
them ;  it  prepofleffes  and  wins  every  heart ; 
it  perfuades,  when  every  other  argument 
fails;  often  difarms  the  fie»ce,  and  melts 
the  ffcubborn.  Whereas,  harfhnefs  confirms 
the  oppofition  it  would  fubdue;  and,  of  an 
indifferent  perfon,  creates  an  enemy.  He 
who  could  overlook  an  injury  committed 
in  the  collifion  of  intereils  will  long  and 
feveiely  refent  the  flights  of  a  contemp- 
tuous behaviour.  To  the  man  of  gentlc- 
neft,  the  world  is  generally  difpofed*  to 
afcribe  every  other  eood  quality.  The 
higher  endowments  ofthe  mind  we  admire 
at  a  di fiance,  and  when  any  impropriety  of 
behaviour  accompanies  them,  we  admire 
without  love:  they  are  like  foine  of  the 
diftant  flars,  whofe  beneficial  influence 
reaches  not  to  us.     Whereas,  of  the  in- 


fluence of  gentlenefs,  all  in  fome  degree 
partake,  and  therefore  all  love  it.  The 
man  of  this  character  rifes  in  the  world 
without  ftruggle,  and  flourifhes  without 
envy.  His  misfortunes  are  univerfally 
lamented ;  and  his  failings  are  eafily  for- 
given. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  this 
virtue  on  our  external  condition,  its  in- 
fluence on  our  internal  enjoyment  is  cer- 
tain and  powerful.      That  inward  tran- 
quillity which  it  promotes,   is  the  firft 
requiiite  to  every  pleafurable  feeling.    It 
is   the  calm  and  clear  atmofphere,  the 
fcrenity  and  funfhine  of  the  mind.   When 
benignity  and  gentlenefs  reign  within,  we 
are  always  leail  in  hazard  of  being  ruffled 
from  without;  every  perfon,  and  every 
occurrence,  are  beheld  in  themoft  favour- 
able light.    But  let  fome  clouds  of  difguJi 
and  ill -humour  gather  on  the  mind,  and 
immediately  the  fcene  changes:    Nature 
feems  transformed;  and  the  appearance  ot 
all  things  is  blackened  to  our  view.    The 
gentle  mind  is  like  the  fmooth  dream, 
which  reflecls  every  objeel  in  its  juft  pro- 
portion, and  in  its  faireft  colours.    The 
violent  fpirit,  like  troubled  waters,  renders 
back  the  images  of  things  diflorted  and 
broken;  and  communicates  to  them  all 
that  difqrdered  motion  which  arifes  folcly 
from  its  own  agitation.  Ibid. 

§  93.  The  Man  of  gentle  Manors  is  Su- 
perior to  frivolous  Offences  and  Jligbt 
Provocations. 

As  foon  may  the  waves  of  the  fea  ceafe 
to  roll,  as  provocations  to  arife  from  hu- 
man corruption  and  frailty.    Attacked  by 
great  injuries,  the  man  of  mild  and  gentle 
Spirit  will  feel  what  human  nature  feels ; 
and  will  defend  and  refent,  as  his  duty 
allows  him.     But  to  thofe  flight  provo- 
cations, and  frivolous  offences,  which  are 
the  moft  frequent  caufes  of  difqniet,  he  K 
happily  fuperior.     Hence  his  days  flow  in 
a   far  more  placid  tenor  than  thofe  ot 
others;    exempted   from   the   numberlci> 
difcompofurcs  which  agitate  vulgar  mirds 
infpired  with  higher  fentiincnts;  taught 
to  regard,  with  indulgent  eye,  the  frail  tie* 
of  men,  the  omiffions  of  the  carclefs,  the 
follies  of  the  imprudent,  and  the  levity  of 
the  fickle,  he  retreats  into  the  calmncfs  of 
his  fpirit,  as  into  an  undiilurbed  fancluarv ; 
and  quietly  allows  the  ufual  current  of  life 
to  hold  its  courfe.  Ibid. 
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$  94.    Pride  Jilt  the  World  with  Harjbnefs 
and  Severity* 

Let  me  adrife  yoa  to  view  your  cha- 
ncer with  an  impartial  eye;  and  to  learn, 
from  your  own  failings,  to  give  that  in- 
dulgence which  in  your  torn  you  claim. 
Jr  is  pride  which  nils  the  world  with  fo 
mack  JoHhnefs  and  feverity.    In  the  ful- 
neftof  felf-etrimation,  we  forget  what  we 
ait,  we  claim  attentions  to  which  we  are 
not  entitled.   We  are  rigorous  to  offences, 
as  if  we  had  never  offended ;  unfeeling  to 
difctfiy  as  if  we  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
fafier.    From  thole  airy  regions  of  pride 
and  folly,  let  ns  defcend  to  our  proper 
lereL    Let  ns  furvey  the  natural  equality 
oa  which  Providence  has  placed  man  witn 
nun,  and  reflect  on  the  infirmities  com- 
non  to  all.    If  the  reflection  on  natural 
e quality  and  mutual  offences  be  inefficient 
to  prompt  humanity,  let  us  at  Jeaft  confider 
*im  we  are  in  the  fight  of  God.    Have 
ve  none  of  that  forbearance  to  give  one 
another,  which  we  all  fo  earneftly  entreat 
from  Heaven  ?  Can  we  look  for  clemency 
o:  gentlenefs  from  our  Judge,  when  we 
arc  (b  backward  to  (hew  it  to  our  own 
brethren  ?  Blair \ 

j  oj.    Violence  and  Contention  often  caufed 
hj  TriJUs  and  imaginary  Mifcbiefs. 

Accuftom  yourfelves,  alfo,  to  reflect  on 
the  fraall  moment  of  thofe  things  which 
are  the  ufual  incentives  to  violence  and 
contention.  In  the  ruffled  and  angry  hour, 
we  view  every  appearance  through  a  falfe 
Jaediam.  The  moff  inconfiderable  point 
of  intereft  or  honour,  fwells  into  a  momen- 
tous object;  and  the  flighteft  attack  feems 
to  threaten  immediate  ruin.  But  after 
paffion  or  pride  has  fubfided,  we  look 
Tonnd  in  vain  for  the  mighty  mifchiers  we 
dreaded :  the  fabric,  which  our  difturbed 
imagination  had  reared,  totally  difappears. 
Bat  though  the  caufe  of  contention  has 
dwindled  away,  its  conferences  remain. 
We  have  alienated  a  friend ;  we  have  em- 
bittered an  enemy;  we  have  fown  the 
feeds  of  future  fufpicion,  malevolence,  or 
(frguft— Sufpend  your  violence,  I  befeech 
yon,  for  a  moment,  when  caufes  of  difcord 
occur.  Anticipate  that  period  of  coolnefs, 
which,  of  itfeli,  will  foon  arrive.  Allow 
yourselves  to  think,  how  little  you  have  any 
profpect  of  gaining  by  fierce  contention; 
hot  how  much  of  the  true  happinefs  of  life 
you  are  certain  of  throwing  away.  Eafily, 
aad  from  the  finalkft  chink,  the  bitter 


waters  of  strife  are  let  forth ;  but  their 
courfe  cannot  be  forefeen ;  and  he  feldom 
fails  of  fullering  mod  from  the  poifonous 
effect*  who  firfi  allowed  them  to  flow. 

Ibid. 

$  96".     Gentlenefs  heft  promoted  by  religious 

Vienuu 

But  gentlenefs  will,  moft  of  all,  be  pro- 
moted by  frequent  views  of  thofe  great 
objects  which  our  holy  religion  prefenta, 
Let  the  profpects  of  immortality  fill  your 
minds.  Look  upon  this  world  as  a  date  of 
pafTage.  Confider  yourfelves  as  engaged 
in  the  purfuit  of  higher  interelb;  as  achng 
now,  under  the  eye  of  God,  an  introduc- 
tory part  to  a  more  important  fcene.  Ele- 
vated by  fuch  fentiments,  your  minds  will 
become  calm  and  fedate.  You  will  look 
down,  as  from  a  fuperior  fbttion,  on  the 
petty  difturbances  of  the  world.  They  are 
the  felfifh,  the  fenfual,  and  the  vain,  who 
are  moil  fubject  to  the  impotence  of 
paffion.  They  are  linked  fo  clofely  to  the 
world ;  by  fo  many  fides  they  touch  every 
object,  and  every  perfon  around  them,  that 
they  are  perpetually  hurt,  and  perpetually 
hurting  others.  But  the  fpirit  of  true  re- 
ligion removes  us  to  a  proper  diftance  from 
the  grating  objects  of  worldly  contentions. 
It  leaves  us  fufficiently  connected  with  the 
world,  for  acting  our  part  in  it  with  pro* 
priety ;  but  difengages  us  from  it  fo  far, 
as  to  weaken  its  power  of  difturbing  our 
tranquillity.  It  infpires magnanimity;  and 
magnanimity  always  breathes  gentlenefs. 
It  leads  us  to  view  the  follies  of  men  with 
pity,  not  with  rancour;  and  to  treat,  witK 
the  mildnefs  of  a  fuperior  nature,  what  in 
little  minds  would  call  forth  all  the  bitter- 
nefs  of  paffion.  Ibid. 

§  97.  Gentlenefs  to  be  ajffumed,  as  the  Or- 
nament of  every  Age  and  Station ;  but  to 
be  diftinguijbed  from  folijbed  or  offered 
Manners. 

Aided  by  fuch  confiderationa,  let  us  col- 
tivate  that  gentle  wifdom  which  is,  in  fo 
many  refpects,  important  both  to  our  duty 
and  our  happinefs.  Let  us  affume  it  as 
the  ornament  of  every  age,  and  of  every 
ftation.  Let  it  temper  the  petulance  of 
youth,  and  fofcen  the  moroienefs  of  old 
age.  Let  it  mitigate  authority  in  thofe 
who  rule,  and  promote  deference  among 
thofe  who  obey.  I  conclude  with  repeat- 
ing the  caution,  not  to  miftake  for  true 
gentlenefs,  that  fiimfy  imitation  of  it,  call* 
ed  polifhed  manners,  which  often,  among 
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the  men  of  theworld,  under  a  fmooth  appear- 
ance, conceals  much  afperity.  Let  yours 
be  native  gentlenefs  of  heart,  flowing  from 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  love  of  man. 
Unite  this  amiable  fpirit,  with  a  proper 
zeal  for  all  that  is  right,  and  juft,  and  true. 
Let  piety  be  combined  in  your  character 
with  humanity.  Let  determined  integrity 
dwell  in  a  mild  and  gentle  brcaft.  A  cha- 
jacler  thus  fupported,  will  command  more 
tea?  refpedl  than  can  be  procured  by  the 
mod  mining  accomplifhments,  when  fepa- 
rated  from  virtue.  Blair. 

j  98.     The  Stings  of  Poverty,  Difeafc,  and 
I'iolence,  lefs  pungent  than  thofe  of  guilty 

fajfions* 

Aflemble  all  the  evils  which  poverty, 
clifeale,  or  violence  can  inflicl,  and  their 
JHngs  will  be  found,  by  far,  lefs  pungent 
than  thofe  which  guilty  paflions  dart  into 
the  heart.  Amidft  the  ordinary  calamities 
cf  the  world,  the  mind  can  exert  its  powers, 
and  fuggeft  relief:  and  the  mind  is  pro- 
perly the  man;  the  fuffercr,  and  his  fuf- 
ferings,  can  be  dillinguiihed.  But  thofe 
diforders  of  paflion,  by  feizing  direclly  on 
the  mind,  attack  human  nature  in  its 
ftrong  hold,  and  cut  off  its  laft  refourcc. 
They  penetrate  to  the  very  feat  of  fen- 
fat  ion  ;  and  convert  all  the  powers  of 
thought  into  inftruments  of  torture. 

Ibid. 

5  99«      The  Balance  of  Happinefs  equal. 

An  extenfive  contemplation  of  human 
affairs,  will  lead  us  to  this  conclusion,  that 
among  the  different  conditions  and  ranks 
of  men,  the  balance  of  happinefs  is  pre- 
ferved  in  a  great  meafure  equal ;  and  that 
the  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  approach,  in  point  of  real  enjoyment, 
much  nearer  to  each  other,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  In  the  let  of  man, 
mutual  compenfhtions,  both  of  pleafure 
and  of  pain,  univerfally  take  place.  Pro- 
vidence never  intended,  that  any  irate  here 
fljould  be  either  completely  happy,  or  en- 
tirely miferable.  Jf  the  feelings  of  plca- 
fure  are  more  numerous,  and  more  lively, 
jn  the  higher  departments  of  life,  fuch 
alio  are  thofe  of  pain.  ]f  greatnefs  flatters 
our  vanity,  it  multiplies  our  dangers.  If 
opulence  increafes  our  gratifications,  it  in- 
creases, in  the  fame  proportion,  our  defires 
and  demands.  If  the  poor  arc  confined  to 
a  n.ore  narrow  circle,  yet  within  that  circle 
lit*  melt  of  thole  natural  fati«  f;: ft  ions  which, 
iftcr  all  the  refinements  of  ait,  are  found 


to  be  the  moll  genuine  and  true— In  a 
ftate,  therefore,  where  there  is  neither  fo 
much  to  be  coveted  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
to  be  dreaded  on  the  other,  as  at  fir  ft  ap- 
pears, how  fubmiflive  ought  we  to  be  to 
the  difpofal  of  Providence!  How  tem- 
perate in  our  defires  and  purfuits!  Hoy 
much  more  attentive  to  prefervc  our  vir- 
tue, and  to  improve  our  minds,  than  t3 
gain  the  doubtful  and  equivocal  ad  vantages 
of  worldly  profperity  1  led. 

§  IOO.  The  trueft  Mifery  arifes  frsm  th: 
PaJJions  of  Man  in  bis  prefent  fallen  ar.i 
difturbed  Condition* 

From  this  train  of  obfervation,  can  one 
avoid  reflecting  upon  the  difordcrin  which 
human  nature  plainly  appears  at  prefent 
to  lie  I     We  behold,  in  Haman,  the  pic- 
ture of  that  mifery,  which  arifes  from  evil 
pallions ;  of  that  unhappinefs,  which  is  in- 
cident to  the  higheft  profperity ;  of  that 
difcontent,  which  is  common  to  every  ft.iw. 
Whether  we  confider  him  as  a  bad  man, 
a  prosperous  man,  or  fimply  as  a  man,  in 
every  light  wc  behold  reafon  too  weak  fcr 
paflion.    This  is  the  fource  of  the  reigniig 
evil ;  this  is  the  root  of  the  univerfal  dsi- 
eafe.     The  ftory  of  Haman  only  (hew  s  us 
what  human  nature  has  too  generally  ap- 
peared to  be  in  every  age.     Hence,  whon 
we  read  the  hiftory  of  nations,  what  do  we 
read  but   the    hiitory  of  the   follies  aid 
crimes  of  men?     We  may  dignify  thole 
recorded  tranfaclions,  by  calling  them  tiv 
intrigues  of  itatefmen,  and  the  exploits  of 
conquerors;   but   they   are,  in    truth,  no 
other  than   the   efforts   of   difcontent  t'> 
efcape  from  its  mifery,  and  the  drunks 
of  contending    paflions  among   unhurr;. 
men.     The  hiftory  of  mankind  has  ever 
been  a  continued  trao-edv:  the  world,  a 
great  theatre, exhibiting  the  fame  repent':; 
fcene,  cf  the  follies  of  men  {hooting  firth 
into  guilt,  and  of  their  paflions  ferine. ;:- 
ing,  by  a  quick  procefs,  into  mifery. 

JhiJ, 

§  101.     Our  Nature  to  be  reflored  by  ifl 
the  Jjfijlauie  cf  Revelation. 

But  can  we  believe,  that  the  nature  1  f 
man  came  forth  in  this  Hate  from  t.:* 
hands  of  its  gracious  Creator?  Did  !.'. 
frame  this  world,  and  fto.e  it  with  ir.\.i- 
bitants,  folcly  that  it  might  be  replrr.ihVu 
with  crimes  and  xnLfortunes! — In  v:t 
moral,  as  well  as  in  the  natural  world,  *<•« 
may  plain] v  diicern  the  fipr.s  of  feme  *!•♦- 
lent  contuiioiij  whivh  has  mattered  the  c-  1- 
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ginalwottonanihip  of  the  Almighty.  Amidft 
this  wreck  of  human  nature,  traces  till  re- 
main which  iodicate  its  author.  Thofe  high 
powers  ofcoftJcienoeand  reafon,  that  capa- 
city for  happtocis,  that  ardour  of  enterprise, 
that  glow  of  affedion,  which  often  break 
rkroagfi  the  gloom  of  human  vanity  and 
goxir,  m  like  the  (battered  columns,  the 
broken  arches,  and  defaced  Sculptures  of 
fane  fallen  temple,  whole  ancient  fplendour 
appears  amidft  its  rains.     So  confpicuoot 
Li  homan  nature  are  thofe  characters,  both 
cr*  i  high  origin  and  of  a  degraded  date, 
tut,  by  many  religious  feels  throughout 
tx  faith,  they  have  been  feen  and  con- 
haed.    A  tradition  fscms  to  have  per- 
ruled  aimoft  all  nations,  that  the  human 
nee  bad  either,  through  fome  offence,  for- 
feited, or,  through  fome  misfortune,  loft, 
that  ftation  of  primaeval  honour,  which 
tiwr  once  poflefled.     But  while,  from  this 
d^drine,  ill  underilood,  and  involved  in 
nicy  fabulous  tales,  the  nations  wandering 
is  Pagan  darknefs  could  draw  no  con- 
ferences that  were  juft;   while,  totally 
i^onn:  of  the  nature  of  the  difeafe,  they 
fjirht  in  vain  for  the  remedy ;  the  fame 
dinne  revelation,  which  has  informed  us  in 
»  at  aanner  oar  apoftacy  arofe,  from  the 
ab«te  of  oar  rational  powers,  has  ingraft- 
ed u  alfo  how  we  may  be  reftored  to  vir- 
tue and  to  happimefs. 

Let  as,  therefore,  ftudy  to  improve  the 
iSuhnce  which  this  revelation  affords,  for 
the  reftoration  of  our  nature  and  the  re- 
corery  of  our  felicity.  With  humble  and 
g-T.jJul  minds,  let  us  apply  to  thofe  medi- 
ciaaj  fprings  which  it  hath  opened,  for 
citing  the  diforders  of  our  hearts  and  paf- 
&*\  In  this  view,  let  us,  with  reverence, 
'-x<  up  to  that  Divine  Perfonage,  who 
(iefcended  into  the  world,  on  purpofe  to  be 
ne  light  and  the  life  of  men :  who  came, 
h  the  fulnefs  of  grace  and  truth,  to  repair 
t-e  deiblations  of  many  generations,  10 
xc-^ore  osder  among  the  works  of  God, 
:au  :o  raife  up  a  new  earth,  and  new  hea-' 
ins,  wherein  righteoofnefs  (hould  dwell 
for  ever.  Under  his  tuition  let  us  put 
ccnclves ;  and  amidft  the  ftorms  of  paftion 
to  which  we  are  here  expofed,  and  the 
Cippery  paths  which  we  are  left  to  tread, 
never  trail  prefumptuoufly  to  our  own  nn- 
derftanding.  Thankful  that  a  heavenly 
ccnio&or  vouch fafes  his  aid,  let  us  ear- 
r-eftiy  pray,  that  from  him  may  defbend 
divine  light  to  guide  our  ileps,  and  divine 
f:r;:>£th  to  fortify  our  minds.  Let  us 
jrr ,  that  his  grace  may  keep  us  from  all 


intemperate  paffions,  and  miftaken  pur- 
fuits  of  pleafure ,  that  whether  it  (hall  be 
his  will,  to  give  or  to  deny  ns  earthly  pros- 
perity, he  may  blefs  us  with  a  calm,  a 
found,  and  well-regulated  mind;  may  give 
us  moderation  in  fuccefs,  and  fortitude 
under  difappointment ;  and  may  enable  us 
fo  to  take  warning  from  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  others,  as  to  efcape  the  fnares 
of  guilt.  Blair. 

§  I02.     The  Happine/s  of  every  Man  dg+ 
ptnds   more  upon  tie  State  of  bis  own  ■ 
Mind,  than  upon  any  external  Circum* 
ft  once  vubatever* 

While  we  thus  maintain  a  due  depen- 
dence on  God,  let  ui  alfo  exert  ourfelve* 
with  care,  in  acting  our  own  part.  Front 
the  whole  of  what  has  been  faid,  this  im- 
portant inftrultion  arifes,  that  the  happi- 
nefs  of  every  man  depends  more  upon  the 
ftate  of  his  own  mind,  than  upon  any  one 
external  circumftance;  nay,  more  than 
upon  all  external  things  put  together. 
We  have  feen,  that  inordinate  paftions  are 
the  great  difturbers  of  life;  and  that  un- 
lefs  we  poflefs  a  good  confeience,  and  a 
well-governed  mind,  difcontent  will  blaft 
every  enjoyment,  and  the  higheft  profperiry 
will  prove  only  difguifed  mifery.  Fix 
then  this  conclufion  in  your  minds,  that 
the  definition  of  your  virtue  is  thedeftruc- 
tion  of  your  peace*  Keep  thy  heart  with 
all  diligence ;  govern  it  with  the  greateft 
care ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  iffues  of  life. 
In  no  ftation,  in  no  period,  think  your- 
felves  fecure  from  the  dangers  which 
fpring  from  your  paffions.  Every  age,  and 
every  ftation,  they  befet;  from  youth  to 
grey  hairs,  and  from  the  peafant  to  the 
prince.  Ibid. 

$  103.     At  firft  fitting  out  in  Life,  beware 
of  f educing  Appearances. 

At  your  firft  fetting  out  in  life  cfpe- 
dally,  when  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
world  and  its  fnares,  when  every  pleafure 
enchants  with  its  (mile,  and  every  object 
ihines  with  the  glofs  of  novelty ;  beware 
of  the  feducing  appearances  wbjch  fur- 
round  you,  and  recollect  what  others  have 
fuffered  from  the  power  of  headftrong 
deiire.  If  you  allow  any  paffion,  even 
though  it  be  efteemed  innocent,  to  acquire 
an  abfolute  afcendant,  your  inward  peace 
will  be  impaired.  But  if  any  which  has 
the  taint  of  guilt*  take  early  pofleffion  of 
your  mind,  you  may  date  from  that  mo- 
ment the  ruin  of  your  tranquillity.— Nor 
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with  the  fearon  of  youth  docs  the  peril 
end.  To  the  impetuofuy  of  youthful  de- 
fire,  fucceed  the  more  fober,  but  no  lefs 

dangerous,  attachments  of  advancing 
years;  when  the  pafiions  which  are  con- 
nected with  interefi  and  ambition  begin 
their  reign,  and  too  frequently  extend  their 
malignant  influence,  even  over  thofe  periods 
of  life  which  ought  to  be  mod  tranquil. 
From  the  firit  to  the  laft  of  man's  abode 
on  earth,  the  difjipline  mud  never  be  re- 
laxed, of  guarding  the  heart  from  the  do- 
minion of  pa  (lion.  Eager  pafiions,  and 
violent  defires,  were  not  made  for  man. 
Ti.ey  exceed  his  fphere :  they  find  no 
adequate  objects  on  earth  ;  and  of  courfe 
can  be  productive  of  nothing  but  mifery. 
The  certain  confequence  of  indulging 
them  is,  that  there  fhaH  come  an  evil  day, 
when  the  anguiih  of  difappointment  (hall 
drive  us  to  acknowledge,  that  all  which 
wc  enjoy  avail  cch  us  nothing. 

Blair. 

%  I04.  Enthujlafm  Ir/s  pernicious  to  the 
M.ndj  than  CoUne/s  and  InJiJereuce  in 
RcLgicn. 

But  whatever  absurdities  may  arife  from 
the  fancied  ardour^  of  cnthuiialm,  they  are 
much  lefs  pernicious  than  the  contrary 
extreme  of  col  J  nefs  and  indifference  in  re- 
ligion. The  fpirit  of  chivalry,  though  it 
led  to  many  romantic  enterprises,  was  nc- 
verthclcfs  favourable  to  true  courage,  as  it 
excited  and  nouriihed  magnanimity  and 
contempt  of  danger;  which,  though  fome- 
times  wailed  in  abfurd  undertakings,  were 
of  the  great dl  ufe  on  real  and  proper  oc- 
calions.  1  he  nobh'il  energies  of  which 
We  are  capable,  can  fcarcely  be  called  out 
without  fome  degree  of  enthufnfm,  in 
whatever  caufe  wc  are  engaged ;  and  thofe 
fentiments  which  tend  to  the  exaltation  of 
human  nature,  though  they  may  often  ex- 
cite attempts  beyond  the  human  powers, 
will,  however,  prevent  our  Hopping  fhort 
of  them,  and  lofmg,  by  careleis  indolence 
and  fc!f-dcfertion,  the  greateft  part  of  that 
ftrength  with  which  we  really  are  en* 
dueJ. 

How  common  is  it  for  thofe  who  profefs 
(and  perhaps  fincerely)  to  believe  with 
entire  perfuaiion  che  truth  of  the  gofpel,  to 
declare  that  the)*  do  not  pretend  to  frame 
their  lives  according  to  the  purity  of  its 
moral  precepts !  •«  I  hope,"  fay  thry, 
"  I  am  guilty  of  no  great  crimes :  but  the 
"  cuiloms  of  the  world  in  thefe  times  will 
"  not  admit  of  a  conduct  agreeable  cither 


u 


u 


«  to  reafon   or  revelation.     I  know  tV.c 
"  courfe  of  life  I  am  in  is  wrong;  I  know 
"  that  I  am  engrofled  by  the  world— that 
**  I  have  no  time  for  reflection,  nor  for  the 
practice  of  many  duties  which  1  ac- 
knowledge to  be  fuch.     But  I  know  not 
"  how  it  is— I  do  not  find  that  1  can  alter 
**  my  way  of  Jiving."— Thus  they  cocily 
and  contentedly  give  themfelves  up  to  a  ; 
conftant  courfe  of  diffipation,  and  a  general 
worthleflhefs  of  character,  which,  1  fear,  is 
as  little  favourable  to  their  happinefs  hce 
or  hereafter,  as  the  occafional  commiiiion 
of  crimes   at    which    they   would  rtart 
and  tremble.     The  habitual  neglect  of  &!! 
that  is  mod  valuable  and  important,  ci 
children,  friends,  fervants— of  neighbours 
and  dependants— of  the  poor— of  Gotl- 
and of  their  own  minds,  they  confider  as 
an  excufable  levity,  and  fatisfy  themklves 
with  laying  the  blame  on  the  manner*  d 
the  times. 

If  a  modern  lady  of  fafhion  was  to  be 
called  to  account  for  the  difpofition  of  her 
time,  1  imagine  her  defence  would  run  in 
this  ltyle :— "  I  can't,  you  know,  be  ou; 
u  of  the  world,  nor  act  differently  f.eai  | 
"  every  body  in  it.     The  hours  are  every 
"  where  late— confequently  I  rife  late.    1  I 
"  have  fcarce  breakfafted  before  morning 
"  vifits  begin,  or  'tis  time   to  go  to  r\ 
"  auction,  or  a  concert,  or  to  take  a  little 
u  cxercife  for  my  health,     Dreffing  my 
««  hair  is  a  long  operation,  bat  one  or.  t 
"  appear  with  a  head  unlike  every  bedy 
"  elfe.    One  mull  fometimes  go  to  a  pL\, 
**  or  an  opera ;  though  I  own  it  hunu» 
«*  one  to  death.     Then  what  with  recc!- 
«'  fary  vifits— the  perpetual  engagement 
"  to  card-parties  at  private  houfes— and 
"  attendance    on    public     aflemblies,    to 
"  which  all  people  of  fafhion   fubferibe, 
u  the  evenings,  you  fee,  are  fully  difpci- 
«'  ed  of.    What  time  then  can  I  pofribly 
"  have  for  what  you  call  domeflic  duties  .' 
"—You  talk  of  the  offices  and   eivoy- 
"  ments  of  friendmip— alas  1  I  have  n<> 
•«  hours  left  for  friends  !     I  ffluil  fee  therr 
"  in  a  crowd,  or  not  at  all.     As  to  culti- 
"  vating  the  friendfhip  of  my  hufband,  we 
u  are  very  civil  when  we  meet:  but  we  arc 
"  both  too  much  engaged  to  fpend  muc: 
"  time  with  each  other.     With  regard  to 
"  my  daughters,  I    have  given   them   a 
"  French  governefs,   and   proper   mailer > 
"  —I  can  do  no  more  for  them.    You  u\i 

u  me,  I  mould  inftruct  my  fervants 

"  but  I  have  not  time  to  inform  my  felt", 
"  much  lefs  can  I  undertake  any  thing  01 

th.i; 
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94  that  fort  for  them,  or  even  be  able  to 

"  guefs  what  they  do  with  themfelves  the 

u  greateft  part  of  the  twenty -four  hours. 

"  1  go  to  dmrch,  if  poffible,  once  on  a 

Sunday,  and  then  ibme  of  my  fervants 

attend  me;  and  if  they  will  not  mind 

what  the  preacher  fays,  how  can  I  help 

M  it?— The  management  of  our  fortune, 

u  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  muft  leave 

u  to  the  fteward  and  houfekeeper ;  for  I 

"  hod  I  can  barely  fnatch  a  qnarter  of  an 

'•  hoar  jaft  to  look  over  the  bill  of  fare 

**  when  I  am  to  have  company,  that  they 

K  may  not  fend  up  any  thing  frightful  or 

44  old-faihioned—As  to  the  Chrlftian  duty 

u  of  chanty,  I  allure  you  I  am  not  ill- 

44  jutured;  and  (confidering  that  the  great 

'*  expence  of  being  always  dreft  for  com- 

"pioy,  with  lofTes  at  cards,  fubferiptions, 

^and  public   fpectacles,  leave  me  very 

"  little  to  difpofe  of)  I  am  ready  enough 

H  to  eivc  my  money  when  1  meet  with  a 

H  miferable  object     You  fay  I  fhould  en- 

'*  qoire  out  foch,  inform  my  (elf  thoroughly 

*  of  their  cafes,  make  an  acquaintance 
14  with  the  poor  of  my  neighbourhood  in 
"  the  country,  and  plan  out  the  bed 
"  methods  of  relieving   the   unfortunate 

*  and  afiifting  the  indubious.  But  this 
u  fuppofes  much  more  time,  and  much 
'•  core  money,  than  I  have  to  bellow.— I 
"  hive  had  hopes  indeed  that  my  fummers 
"  would  have  aflbrded  me  more  leifure ; 
u  out  we  ftay  pretty  late  in  town ;  then 
14  we  generally  pafs  feveral  weeks  at  one 
**  or  other  of  the  water-drinking  places, 
*•  where  every  moment  is  fpent  in  public ; 
"  aad,  for  the  few  months  in  which  we 
"  rcfide  at  our  own  feat,  our  houfe  is 
u  alwavs  full,  with  a  fucceFion  of  com- 
u  pany,  to  whofe  amufement  one  is  obliged 

*  to  dedicate  every  hour  of  the  day." 

So  here  ends  the  account  of  that  time 
which  was  given  you  to  prepare  and  edu- 
cate yoorfelf  for  eternity  ?— Yet  you  be- 
lieve the  immortality  of  the  foul,  and  a 
t'-tare  ftate  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
Aflt  your  own  heart  what  rewards  you  de- 
ferve,  or  what  kind  of  felicity  you  are  fitted 
tt  enjoy  ?— Which  of  thofe  faculties  or 
zffecoons,  which  heaven  can  be  fuppofed 
to  gratify,  have  you  cultivated  and  im- 
proved?—-If,  in  that  eternal  world,  the 
ftores  of  knowledge  fhould  be  laid  open 
before  you,  have  you  preferved  that  third 
of  knowledge,  or  that  tafte  for  truth, 
*hich  u  now  to  be  indulged  with  endlefs 
information  ?— If,  in  the  fociety  of  faints 
ud  angels,  the  pureft  benevolence  and 


moil  cordial  love  is  to  conftitute  your  hap* 
pinefs,  where  is  the  heart  which  would  en- 
joy this  delightful  intercourse  of  affection  ? 
—-Has  your's  been  exercifed  and  refined 
to  a  proper  capacity  of  it  during  your 
ftate  of  difcipline,  by  the  energies  of 
generous  friend  (hip,  by  the  meltings  of 
parental  fondnefs,  or  by  that  union  of  heart 
and  foul,  that  mixed  exertion  of  perfect 
friendfhip  and  ineffable  tendernefs,  which 
approaches  neareft  to  the  full  fatisfaction 
of  our  nature,  in  the  bands  of  conjugal 
love  ?— Alas  1  you  fcarce  knew  you  had  at 
heart,  except  when  you  felt  it  (well  with 
pride,  or  flutter  with  vanity  ! — Has  your 
piety  and  gratitude  to  the  Source  of  all 
Good,  been  exercifed  and  ftrengthened  by 
conftant  acts  of  praife  and  thankfgiving  ? 
Was  it  nourilhed  by  frequent  meditation, 
and  filent  recollection  of  all  the  wonders 
he  hath  done  for  us,  till  it  burft  forth  in  fer- 
vent prayer?— I  fear  it  was  rather  decency 
than  devotion,  that  carried  you  once  a 
week  to  the  place  of  public  worfhip— -and 
for  the  reft  of  the  week,  your  thoughts  and 
time  were  fo  very  differently  filled  up, 
that  the  idea  of  a  Ruler  of  the  univerfe 
could  occur  but  feldom,  and  then,  rather 
as  an  object  of  terror,  than  of  hope  and 
joy.  How  then  fhall  a  foul  fo  dead  to 
divine  love,  fo  loft  to  all  but  the  moll 
childtfti  purfuits,  be  able  to  exrlt  and  en- 
large itfelf  to  a  capacity  of  that  blifs  which 
we  are  allowed  to  hope  for,  in  a  more  in* 
timate  perception  of  the  divine  prefence, 
in  contemplating  more  nearly  the  per- 
fections of  our  Creator,  and  in  pouring 
out  before  his  throne  our  ardent  gratitude, 
love,  and  adoration  ? — What  kind  of  train- 
ing is  the  life  you  have  paffed  through, 
for  fuch  an  immortality  ? 

And  dare  you  look  down  with  contempt 
on  thofe  whom  ft  rang  temptation  from  na- 
tural paffions,  or  a  train  of  unfortunate 
circumftances,  have  funk  into  the  com- 
million  of  what  you  call  great  crimes  ?— ■ 
Dare  you  fpeak  peace  to  your  own  heart, 
becaufc  by  different  circumftances  you 
have  been  preferved  from  them?— Far  be 
it  from  me  to  wifh  to  leflen  the  horror  of 
crimes;  but  yet,  as  the  temptations  to 
thefe  occur  but  feldom,  whereas  the  temp- 
tations to  neglect,  and  indifference  towards 
our  duty,  for  ever  furround  us,  it  may  be 
neceflary  to  awaken  ourfelires  to  fome 
calculation  of  the  proportions  between  fuch 
habitual  omiffion  of  all  that  is  good,  and 
the  commifGon  of  more  heinous  acts  of  fin ; 
between  wafting  our  own  life  in  what  is 

falfely 
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falfely  called  innocent  am d foment,  and  dif* 
gracing  it  by  faults  which  would  alarm 
fociety  more,  though  potfibly  they  might 
injure  it  lefs.  Mrs.  Cbapone* 

%  IOC.  Of  the  Difference  between  the  Ex- 
treme of  Hegligence  and  Rigour  in  Re- 
ligion, 

How  amazing  is  the  distance  between 
the  extreme  of  negligence  and  felf- indul- 
gence in  fuch  nominal  Chriilians,  and  the 
oppofite  excefs  of  rigour  which  fome  have 
■nhappily  thought  meritorious!  between  a 
Pafcal  (who  dreaded  the  influence  of  plea- 
fure  fo  much,  as  to  wear  an  iron,  which 
ae  prefied  into  his  fide  whenever  he  found 
kimfelf  taking  delight  in  any  object  of 
fenfe)  and  thofe  who  think  life  lent  them 
only  to  be  fquandered  in  fenfelefs  diver* 
fions,  and  t.ie  frivolous  indulgence  of 
vanity!— what  a  ftrange  composition  is 
man  I  ever  diverging  from  the  right  line 
•^forgetting  the  true  end  of  his  being— 
Or  widely  milt  a  king  the  means  that  lead 
to  it. 

If  it  were  indeed  true  that  the  Supreme 
Being  had  made  it  the  condition  of  our 
future  happinefs,  that  we  mould  fpend  the 
days  of  our  pilgrimage  here  on  earth  in 
voluntary  funering  and  mortification,  and 
m  continual  oppofition  to  every  inclination 
of  nature,  it  would  furely  be  worth  while 
to  conform  even  to  thefe  conditions,  how- 
ever rigorous:  and  we  fee,  by  numerous 
examples,  that  it  is  not  more  than  human 
creatures  arc  capable  of,  when  fully  per- 
fuaded  that  their  eternal  intercfts  demand 
it.  But  if,  in  fad,  the  laws  of  God  are  no 
other  than  directions  for  the  better  enjoy- 
ment of  our  exigence— if  he  has  forbid  us 
nothing  that  is  not  pernicious,  and  com- 
manded nothing  that  is  not  highly  advan- 
tageous to  us— if,  like  a  beneficent  parent, 
he  infli&s  neither  pufiifhment  nor  con- 
straint unneceflarily)  but  makes  our  good 
the  end  of  all  his  injunctions— it  will  then 
appear  much  more  extraordinary  that  we 
Ihould  perverfely  go  on  in  conftant  and 
acknowledged  negiedt  of  thofe  injunc- 
tions. 

Is  there  a  fingle  pleafure  worthy  of  a 
rational  being,  which  is  not,  within  certain 
limitations,  confident  with  religion  and  vir- 
tue ?— And  arc  not  the  limits,  within  which 
we  are  permitted  to  enjoy  them,  the  fame 
which  areprefcribed  by  reafon  and  nature, 
and  which  we  cannot  exceed  without  mani- 
feft  hurt  to  ouriclves,  or  others?— It  is  not 
the  life  of  a  hermit  that  is  enjoined  us: 


it  is  only  the  life  of  a  rational  being,  form- 
lid  for  fociety,  capable  of  continual  im- 
provement, and  consequently  of  continual 
advancement  in  happinefs. 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  nei- 
ther gloomy  afcetics,  nor  frantic  enthu- 
fiafts ;  they  married  from  affection  no  long 
acquaintance,    and   perfect   efteem;  they 
therefore  enjoy  the  beft  pleafures  of  the 
heart  in  the  higheft  degree.    They  concur 
in  a  rational  fcheme  of  lire,  which,  whilll 
it  makes  them  always  chearfui  and  happy, 
renders  them  the  friends  of  humankind, 
and  the  bleifings  of  all  around  them.  Thrv 
do  not  defert  their  flation  in  the  world, 
nor  deny  themfelves  the  proper  and  mode- 
rate  ufe   of  their  large  fortune ;  thc-j^i 
that  portion  of  it,  which  is  appropriated 
to  the  ufe  of  others,  is  that  from  which 
they   derive    their  higheft    gratification. 
They  fpend  four  or  five  months  of  every 
year  in  London,  where  they  keep  up  an 
intercourfe  of  hofpitality  and  civility  with 
many  of  the  moft  refpe&able  perlor.s  cf 
their  own,  or  of  higher  rank ;  but  have 
endeavoured  rather  at  a  feledl  than  a  nu- 
merous acquaintance ;  and  as  they  ne.er 
play  at  cards,  this  endeavour  has  the  more 
eafily  fucccedcd.  Three  days  in  the  week, 
from  the  hour  of  dinner,  are  given  up  t* 
this  intercourfe  with  what  may  be  calku 
the  world.     Three   more  are  fpent  in  a 
family  way,  with  a  few  intimate  friei.d:, 
whofe  taftes  are  conformable  to  their  our. 
and  with  whom  the  book  and  working- 
table,  or  fometimes  mufic,  fupply  the  ir- 
tervals  of  ufefui  and  agreeable  convtr- 
fation.     In  thefe  parties  their  children  a*e 
always  prcfent,   and  partake   of  the  im- 
provement that  arifes  from  fuch  fociety,  or 
from  the  well-chofcn  pieces  which  are  ic.' 
aloud.     The  feventh  day  is  always  fpen 
at  home,  after  the  due  attendance  on  pub- 
lic worlhip  ;  and  is  peculiarly  appropi  i. -:t 
to  the  religious  inltrudlion  of  their  cm' 
dren  and  Servants,  or  to  other  works  c 
charity.     As  they  keep  regular  hour>,  a 
rife  early,  and  as  Lady  Worthy  never  p  ; 
or  admits  morning  vifits,  they  have  lew 
or  eight  hours  in  every  day,  free  from  r  | 
interruption  from  the  world,  in  which  t  | 
Cultivation  of  their  own  minds,  and  thc;| 
of  their  children,    the   due  attention   u 
"health,  to  ccconomy,  and  to  the  poor,  an 
carried  on  in  the  moll  regular  manner. 

Thus,  even  in  London,  they  contriv 
Without  the  appearance  of  quarrelling  wi*| 
the  world,  or  of  (hutting  themieives  u| 
from  it,  to  pafs  the  greateft  part  of  tht^ 

turn 
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Time  in  t  reafonable  and  ufeful,  as  well  as 
an  agreeable  manner.     The  reft  of  the 
year  they  fpend  at  their  family  feat  in  the 
coantry,  where  the  happy  effects  of  their 
example,  and  of  their  affiduous  attention 
tothe  wodof  all  around  them,  are  (lilt 
more  owervable  than  in  town.      Their 
neighbours,  their  tenants,  and  the  poor, 
for  many  miles  about  them,  find  in  them 
a  fare  refoarce  and  comfort  in  calamity, 
and  a  ready  afliftance  to  every  fcheme  of 
ioneft  induftry.  The  young  are  instructed 
at  their  expence,  and  under  their  direction, 
and  rendered  ufeful  at  the  earlieft  period 
poffible;  the  aged  and  the  fick  have  every 
Comfort  administered  that  their  flate  re- 
quires; the  idle  and  di  (To lute  are  kept  in 
awe  by  vigilant  infpection ;  the  quarrel- 
fame  are  brought,  by  a  fenfe  of  their  own 
intereft,  to  live  more  quietly  with  their 
family  and  neighbours,  and  amicably  to 
refer  their  difputes  to  Sir  Charles's  de- 
cinon. 

This  amiable  pair  are  not  lefs  highly 
prized  by  the  genteel  families  of  their 
neighbourhood,  who  are  Aire  of  finding  in 
their  houfe  the  mod  polite  and  chearful 
fcofpitality,  and  in  them  a  fund  of  good 
fenfe  and  good  humour,  with  a  conilant 
difpofition  to  promote  every  innocent  plea- 
fire.  They  are  particularly  the  delight 
of  all  the  young  people,  who  confidcr  them 
as  their  patrons  and  their  oracles,  to  whom 
they  always  apply  for  advice  and  afliftance 
Lc  lay  kind  of  di&efs,  or  in  any  fcheme  of 

amofemenu 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Worthy  are  fel- 
42m  without  fome  friends  in  the  houfe 
*  tui  them  during  their  flay  in  the  country  ; 
fcjt,  as  their  methods  are  known,  they  are 
never  broken  in  upon  by  their  guefts,  who 
do  not  expect  to  fee  them  till  dinner-time, 
except  at  the  hour  of  prayer  and  of  break- 
f-ft.  In  their  private  walks  or  rides,  they 
cfually  vifit  the  cottages  of  the  labouring 
poor,  with  all  of  whom  they  are  perfooally 
acquainted;  and  by  the  fwectnefs  and 
f-teadlinefs  of  their  manner,  as  well  as  by 
their  beneficent  actions,  they  fo  entirely 
po£e(s  the  hearts  of  thefe  people,  that  they 
are  made  the  confidmts  of  all  their  family 
£r  :vanccs,  and  the  cafuifts  to  fettle  ail 
th;ar  fcruples  of  confeience  or  difficulties 
iu  conduct.  By  this  method  of  converting 
freely  with  them,  they  find  out  their  dif- 
ferent characters  and  capacities,  and  often 
Jifcorer  and  apply  to  their  own  benefit, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  per  ton  they  diftin- 


ttHifh,  talents,  which  would  otherwife  have 
been  for  ever  loft  to  the  public. 

From  this  flight  (ketch  of  their  manner 
of  living,  can  it  be  thought  that  the  prac- 
tice of  virtue  colls  them  any  great  {acri- 
fices  ?  Do  they  appear  to  be  the  fervanti 
of  a  hard  matter  ?— It  is  true,  they  have  not 
the  amufement  of  earning,  nor  do  they 
curfe  themfelves  in  bitternefs  of  foul,  for 
lofing  the  fortune  Providence  had  be- 
ftowed  upon  them:  they  are  not  conti- 
nually in  public  places,  nor  flifled  in 
crowded  afTemblies;  nor  are  their  hours 
confumed  in  an  infipid  interchange  of  un- 
meaning chat  with  hundreds  of  fine  peo- 
ple who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  them; 
but  then,  in  return,  the  Being  whom  they 
ferve  indulges  them  in  the  bed  pleafures 
of  love,  or  friendfhip,  of  parental  and 
family  affection,  of  divine  beneficence,  and 
a  piety,  which  chiefly  confifls  in  joyful 
acts  of  love  and  praife! — not  to  mention 
the  delights  they  derive  from  a  tafle  un- 
corrupted  and  Mill  alive  to  natural  plea- 
fures; from  the  beauties  of  nature,  anil 
from  cultivating  thofe  beauties  joined  witl* 
utility  in  the  fcenes  around  them;  and 
above  all,  from  that  flow  of  fpirits,  whick 
a  life  of  activity,  and  the  conftant  exertion 
of  right  affections,  naturally  produce* 
Compare  their  countenances  with  thofe  of 
the  wretched  (laves  of  the  world,  who  are 
hourly  complaining  of  fatigue,  of  liftlefT- 
nefs,  diftate,  and  vapours;  and  who,  with  * 
faded  cheeks  and  worn-out  conftitutions, 
flill  continue  to  haunt  the  fcenes  where 
once  their  vanity  found  gratification,  but 
where  they  now  meet  only  with  mortifi- 
cation and  difguft;  then  tell  me,  which 
has  chofen  the  nappier  plan,  admitting  for 
a  moment  that  no  future  penalty  was  an- 
nexed to  a  wrong  choice  ?  Li  lien  to  the 
character  that  is  given  of  Sir  Charles 
Worthy  and  his  Lady,  wherever  they  are- 
named,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  even 
your  idol,  the  world,  is  not  more  favour- 
able to  them  than  to  you. 

Perhaps  it  is  vain  to  think  of  recalling 
thofe  whom  long  habits,  and  the  eftablifh- 
ed  tyranny  of  pride  and  vanity,  have  almoft 
precluded  from  a  poffibility  of  imitating 
fuch  patterns,  and  in  whom  the  very  defire 
of  amendment  is  extinguished;  but  for 
thofe  who  are  now  entering  on  the  ftage  of 
life,  and  who  have  their  parts  to  choofe, 
how  earneftly  could  I  wilh  for  the  fpirit  of 
perfuafion — tor  fuch  a  "  warning  voice'* 
as  (hould  ma!:e  itfelf  heard  air.  id  it  all  the 
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gay  buftle  that  furrounds  them"!  it  fhould 
cry  to  them  without  ceafing,  not  to  be  led 
away  by  the  crowd  of  fools,  without  know- 
ing whither  they  are  going— not  to  ex- 
change real  happinefs  for  the  empty  name 
of  pleafure— not  to  prefer  fafhion  to  im- 
mortality—and, not  to  fancy  it  poffible  for 
them  to  be  innocent,  and  at  the  fame  time 
ufelefs.  Mrs.  Chapont, 

§  1 06.     Virtue  Man's  true  Inter  eft. 

I  find  myfelf  exifting  upon  a  little  fpot, 
furrounded  every  way  by  an  immenfe  un- 
known expanfion — Where  am  I  ?  What 
fort  of  place  do  I  inhabit?  Is  it  exactly 
accommodated,  in  every  inftance,  to  my 
convenience  ?  Is  there  no  excefs  of  cold, 
none  of  heat,  to  offend  me  ?  Am  I  never 
annoyed  by  animals,  either  of  my  own 
Jdnd,  or  a  different  ?  Is  every  thing  fub- 
fervient  to  me,  as  though  I  had  ordered  all 
myfelf? — No— nothing  like  it— the  far- 
theft  from  it  poflible. — The  world  appears 
not,  then,  originally  made  for  the  private 
convenience  of  me  alone  ?— It  does  not.— 
But  is  it  not  poffible  fo  to  accommodate  it, 
by  my  own  particular  induftry  ?  If  to  ac- 
commodate man  and  beaft,  heaven  and 
earth,  if  this  be  beyond  me,  'tis  not  poffi- 
ble—What  confequence  then  follows  ?  or 
can  there  be  any  other  than  this— If  I  feek 
an  intereft  of  my  own,  detached  from  that 
of  others,  I  feek  an  intercft  which  is  chi- 
merical, and  can  never  have  exiftence  ? 

How  then  muft  I  determine  ?  Have  I 
no  intereft  at  all  ? — If  I  have  not,  I  am  a 
fool  for  flaying  here,  *Tis  a  fmoky  houfe; 
and  the  fooner  out  of  it  the  better. — But 
why  no  intercft ?— Can  1  be  contented 
with  none,  but  one  fcparate  and  detached  ? 
Is  a  focial  intereft,  joined  with  others,  fuch 
an  abfurdity  as  not  to  be  admitted  ? — The 
bcr,  the  beaver,  and  the  tribes  of  herding 
animals,  are  enow  to  conceive  me,  that  the 
thing  is  fomewhere  at  leaft  poffible.  How, 
then,  am  I  afTured  that  'tis  not  equally  true 
of  man? — Admit  it;  and  what  follows? 
If  fo,  then  honour  and  juftice  arc  my  ia- 
tcrcit;  then  the  whole  train  of  moral  vir- 
tues are  my  intereft;  without  fome  portion 
of  which,  not  even  thieves  can  maintain 

fecictv. 

But,  farther  ftill— I  (top  not  here— I 
purfue  this  focial  intereft,  as  far  as  I  can 
trace  my  feveral  relations.  I  pafs  from 
my  own  flock,  my  own  neighbourhood, 
my  o^vn  nation,  to  the  whole  race  of  man- 
kind, a*  difperfed  throughout  the  earth. 
—Am  I  not  related  to  them  all  by  the 


mutual  aids  of  commerce,  by  the  ger.enl 
intercourfe  of  arts  and  letters,  by  tkc 
common  nature  of  which  we  all  parti- 
cipate ? 

Again— I  muft  have  food  and  doath- 
ing — Without  a  proper  genial  warmth, 
I  inftantly  perifh-*-Am  I  not  related,  in 
this  view,  to  the  very  earth  itfelf  ?  to  the 
diftant  fun,  from  whofe  beams  I  derive 
vigour  ?  to  that  ftupendous  courfe  and  or- 
der of  the  infinite  hoft  of  heaven,  by  which 
the  times  and  feafons  ever  uniformly  pais 
on  ?— Were  this  order  once  confounded,  I 
could  not  probably  furvive  a  moment ;  fo 
abfolutely  do  I  depend  on  this  common 
general  welfare.— What,  then,  have  I  to 
do,  but  to  enlarge  virtue  into  piety  ?  Not 
only  honour  and  juftice,  and  what  I  owe 
to  man,  is  my  intereft;  but  gratitude  alio, 
acquiefcence,  refignation,  adoration,  and 
all  I  owe  to  this  great  polity,  and  its 
greater  governor  our  common  parent. 

Harris. 

$  107.     On  Gratitude. 

There  is  not  a  more  plealing  exercife  of 
the  mind,  than  gratitude. 

It  is  accompanied  with  fuch  inward 
fatisfaetion,  that  the  duty  is  fufficicntlv  re- 
warded by  the  performance.  It  is  not  like 
the  practice  of  many  other  virtues,  diincuk 
and  painful,  but  attended  with  fo  much 
pleafure,  that  were  there  no  pofitive  com- 
mand which  enjoined  it,  nor  any  recom- 
pence  laid  up  for  it  hereafter— a  generous 
mind  would  indulge  in  it,  for  the  natural 
gratification  that  accompanies  it. 

If  gratitude  is  due  from  man  to  man- 
how  much  more  from  man  to  his  Maker  ? 
—The  Supreme  Being  does  not  only  con- 
fer upon  us  thofe  bounties  which  proceed 
more  immediately  from  his  hand,  but  even 
thofe  benefits  which  are  conveyed  to  us 
by  others.  Every  bloffing  we  enjoy,  by 
what  means  focver  it  may  be  derived  upon 
us,  is  the  gift  of  Him  who  is  the  great 
Author  of  good,  and  Father  of  mercies. 

If  gratitude,  when  exerted  towards  one 
another,  naturally  produces  a  very  plea- 
ting fenfation  in  the  mind  of  a  grateful 
man;  it  exalts  the  foul  into  rapture,  when 
it  is  employed  on  this  great  objeel  of  gra- 
titude, on  this  beneficent  Being,  who  fus 
given  us  every  thing  we  already  poflef?, 
and  from  whom  we  expect  every  thing  we 
yet  hope  for. 

Moft  of  the  works  of  the  Pagan  ports 
were  either  direct  hymns  of  their  deities, 
or  tended  indirectly  to  the  celebration  of 
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their  Tefpe&ive  attributes  and  perfections. 

Thole  who  are  acquainted  with  the  works 

of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  which  are 

till  extant,  will,  upon  reflection,  find  this 

obienratuafo  true,  that  I  (hall  not  enlarge 

opoait.    One  would  wonder  that  more 

of  oar  Chriftian  poets  have  not  turned 

their  thoughts  this  way,  efpeciallv  if  we 

con£dcTt  that  our  idea  of  the  Supreme 

Being,  is  not  only  infinitely  more  great 

and  noble  than  could  poffibly  enter  into 

the  heart  of  a  heathen,  but  filled  with 

erery  thing  that  can  raife  the  imagination, 

and  give  an  opportunity  of  the  fublimeft 

taonghts  and  conceptions. 

Platarch  tells  us  of  a  heathen  who  was 
finding  an  hymn  to  Diana,  in  which  he 
celebrated  her  for  her  delight  in  human 
Verifiers,  and  other  inftances  of  cruelty 
and  rerenge;  upon  which  a  poet  who  was 
rrefcBt  at  this  piece  of  devotion,  and 
fetus  to  hare  had  a  truer  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature,  told  the  votary,  by  way  of 
reproof,  that  in  recompence  for  his  hymn, 
be  heartily  wiflied  he  might  have  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  fame  temper  with  the  goddefs 
ht  celebrated. — It  was  indeed  impoffible 
to  write  the  praifes  of  one  of  thole  falfe 
deities,  according  to  the  Pagan  creed, 
without  a  mixture  of  impertinence  and 
abfnrditv. 

_  0 

The  Jews,  who  before  the  time  of  Chrif- 
tunity  were  the  only  people  who  had  the 
ksowiedge  of  the  true  God,  have  fet  the 
ChrirHan  world  an  example  how  they 
cnght  to  employ  this  divine  talent,  of 
wMch  I  am  fpeaking.  As  that  nation 
produced  men  of  great  genius,  without 
confidering  them  as  infpired  writers  they 
lave  transmitted  to  us  many  hymns  and 
d:»ir.e  odts,  which  excel  thofe  that  are 
covered  down  to  us  by  the  ancient 
Greek*  and  Romans,  in  the  poetry  as 
mach  as  in  the  fubjeH  to  which  it  is  con- 
iecrated.  This,  I  think,  might  be  eafily 
ihewn,  if  there  were  occaiion  for  it. 

Spectator. 

\  108.     Riligion  the  Foundation  of  Content: 
mm  Allegory. 

Omar,  the  hermit  of  the  mountain  Au- 
Wubit,  which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Mecca, 
*nd  overlooks  the  city,  found  one  evening 
a  man  fitting  penfive  and  alone,  within  a 
few  paces  of  his  cell;  Omar  regarded 
him  wnh  attention,  and  perceived  that  his 
Joob  were  wild  and  haggard,  and  that  his 
Wy  was  feeble  and  emaciated :  the  man 
*H>  fecaed  to  gaze  ftedfafUy  on  Omar ; 


but  fuch  was  the  abflra&on  of  his  mind, 
that  his  eye  did  not  immediately  take 
cognizance  of  its  object.  In  the  moment 
of  recollection  he  ftarted  as  from  a  dream, 
he  covered  his  face  in  confufion,  and 
bowed  himfclf  to  the  ground,  "  Son  of 
affliction,' '  faid  Omar,  "  who  art  thou, 
and  what  is  thy  diihefs?"  w  My  name.'* 
replied  the  (Irangcr,  "  is  Haflan,  and  I 
am  a  native  of  this  city :  the  Angel  of  ad- 
verfity  has  laid  his  hand  upon  me,  and  the 
wretch  whom  thine  eye  compafiionates, 
thou  canft  not  deliver."  «•  To  deliver  thee," 
faid  Omar,  "  belongs  to  Him  only,  from 
whom  we  mould  receive  with  humility 
both  good  and  evil:  yet  hide  not  thy  lire 
from  me ;  for  the  burthen  which  I  cannot 
remove,  I  may  at  leaft  enable  thee  to 
fuftain."  HafTan  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground,  and  remained  fome  time  filent; 
then  fetching  a  deep  figh,  he  looked  up  at 
the  hermit,  and  thus  complied  with  hh  re- 
queft 

It  is  now  fix  years  fince  our  mighty  lord 
the  Caliph  Almalic,  whole  memory  be 
blefled,  firft  came  privately  to  worfhip  in 
the  temple  of  the  holy  city.  The  blefling 
which  he  petitioned  of  the  prophet,  as  the 
prophet's  vicegerent,  he  was  diligent  to 
difpenfe:  in  the  intervals  of  his  devotion, 
therefore,  he  went  about  the  city  relieving 
diftrefs  and  retraining  oppreflion:  the 
widow  fmiled  under  his  protection,  and 
the  weaknefs  of  age  and  infancy  was  fuf- 
tained  by  his  bounty.  I,  who  dreaded  no 
evil  but  (icknefs,  and  expected  no  good 
beyond  the  reward  of  my  labour,  was 
tinging  at  my  work,  when  Almalic  entered 
my  dwelling.  He  looked  round  with  a 
fmile  of  complacency;  perceiving  that 
though  it  was  mean  it  was  neat,  and 
though  I  was  poor  I  appeared  to  be  con- 
tent. As  his  habit  was  that  of  a  pilgrim, 
I  h aliened  to  receive  him  with  fuch  hof- 
pitality  as  Was  in  my  power;  and  my 
chearfulnefs  was  rather  increafed  than  re* 
(trained  by  his  pre  fence.  After  he  had 
accepted  fome  coffee,  he  afked  me  many 
queftions;  and  though  by  my  anfwers  I 
always  endeavoured  to  excite  him  to  mirth, 
yet  1  perceived  that  he  grew  thoughtful, 
and  eyed  me  with  a  placid  but  fixed  at* 
tention.  I  fufpe&ea  that  he  had  fome 
knowledge  of  mc,  and  therefore  enquired 
his  country  and  his  name.  "  HaflanV' 
faid  he,  "  I  have  raifed  thy  curiofity,  and 
it  fhall  be  fatisfied;  he  who  now  talks  with 
thee,  is  Almalic,  the  fovereign  of  the 
faithful,  whofe  feat  is  the  throne  of  Me- 
Q  dina, 
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dina,and  whofe  commiflion  is  from  above." 
Thefe  words  ftruck  me  dumb  with  afto- 
nifhmcnt,  though  I  had  fome  doubt  of 
their  truth :  but  Almalic,  throwing  back 
his  garment,  difcovered  the  peculiarity  of 
his  veil,  nnd  put  the  royal  fignet  upon  his 
finger.  I  then  ftartcd  up,  and  was  about 
to  proftrate  my  Tel  f  before  him,  but  he  pre- 
vented me:  «'  Haflan,"  faid  he,  "forbear: 
thou  art  greater  than  I,  and  from  thee  I 
have  at  once  derived  humility  and  wif- 
dom."  I  anfwered,  "  Mock  not  thy  fer- 
vant,  who  is  but  as  a  worm  before  thee: 
life  and  death  are  in  thy  hand,  and  hap. 
pinefs  and  mifery  are  the  daughters  of 
thy  will."  "Haflan,"  he  replied,  "I  can 
no  otherwife  give  life  or  happinefs,  than 
by  not  taking  them  away :  thou  art  thy- 
klf  bf  yond  the  reach  of  my  bounty,  and 
poflefll'd  of  felicity  which  I  can  neither 
communicate  nor  obtain.  My  influence 
over  others,  fills  my  bofom  witn  perpetual 
felicitude  and  anxiety;  and  yet  my  in- 
fluence over  others  extends  only  to  their 
rices,  whether  I  would  reward  or  punifli. 
By  the  bow-ftring,  I  can  reprefs  violence 
and  fraud;  and  by  the  delegation  of 
power,  I  can  transfer  the  infatiablc  wifhes 
of  avarice  and  ambition  from  one  object 
to  another:  but  with  refpect  to  virtue,  I 
am  impotent;  if  I  equld  reward  it,  I  would 
rcwaid  it  in  thee.  Thou  art  consent,  and 
haft  theiefore  neither  avarice  nor  ambition: 
to  exalt  thee,  would  deftroy  the  fimpjicity 
of  thy  life,  and  diminilh  that  happinefs 
which  I  have  no  power  either  to  encreafe 
or  to  continue." 

He  then  rofe  up,  and  commanding  me 
not  to  difclofe  his  fee  ret,  departed. 

As  foon  as  I  recovered  from  the  confu- 
Aon  and  aftonifhment  in  which  the  Caliph 
left  me,  I  began  to  regret  that  my  beha- 
viour had  intercepted  his  bounty;  and 
accufed  that  chearfulnefs  of  folly,  which 
was  the  concomitant  of  poverty  and 
labour.  I  row  repined  at  the  obfeurity 
of  my  ftation,  which  my  former  inienii- 
biliry  had  perpetuated:  I  neglected  my 
labour,  becaufe  I  dofpifed  the  reward;  I 
fpent  the  Jay  in  idlcuefs,  forming  roman- 
tic projects  to  recover  the  advantage  s  which 
I  had  loft:  and  at  night,  inftead  of  lofirg 
myfelfin  that  fwect  and  lefrefhing  ileep, 
from  which  I  ufed  to  rife  with  new  health, 
chearfilnei's,  and  vigour,  I  dreamt  of 
fplcndid  habits  and  a  numerous  retinue,  of 
%£;ird"n5,  palaces,  eunuchs,  and  women, 
and  vva'cd  cr.ly  to  rnrret  tiie  illufions 
that  had  vaniihed.      My  health  was  at 


length  impaired  by  the  inquietude  of  mr 
mind ;  I  fold  all  my  moveables  for  fu\>- 
fiftence;  and  referved  only  a  mattrais, 
upon  which  I  fometimes  lay  from  one 
night  to  another. 

In  the  firft  moon  of  the  following  ye2r, 
the  Caliph  came  again  to  Mecca, ^ith  the 
fame  fecrecy,  and  for  the  fame  purpoiei. 
He  was  willing  once  more  to  fee  the  man, 
whom  he  confidered  as  deriving  felicity 
from  himfelf.     But  he  found  me,  not  fmg. 
ing  at  my  work,  ruddy  with  health,  vivid 
with  chearfulnefs ;  but  pale  and  dejected, 
fitting  on  the  ground,  and  chewing  opium, 
which  contributed  to  fubftitute  the  puar.- 
toms  of  imagination  for  the  realities  of 
greatnefs.      He   entered  with   a  kinl  of 
joyful  impatience    in    his    countenance, 
which,  the  moment  he  beheld  me,  v*s 
changed  to  a  mixture  of  wonder  and  pitv. 
I  had  often  wiflied  for  another  opportunity 
to  addrefs  the  Caliph;   yet  I   was  con- 
founded  at   his  prcfence,   and,  throwing 
myfelf  at  his  feet,  I  laid  my  hand  upon 
my  head,  and  was  fpeechlefs.     "  Hafian," 
faid  he,  "  what  canft  thou  have  loft,  whoie 
wealth  was  the  labour  of  thine  own  hand; 
and  what  can  have  made  thee  fad,  the 
fpring  of  whofe  joy  was  in  thy  own  bofom  J 
What  evil  hath   befallen  thee?     Spe.ik, 
and  if  I  can  remove  it,  thou  art  happy.'* 
1  was  now  encouraged  to  look  up,  and  I 
replied,  €t  Let  my  Lord  forgive  the  pre- 
emption of  his  fervant,  who  rather  than 
utter  a  fali'ehood,  would  be  dumb  for  ever. 
I   am   become  wretched  by  the    lofs   of 
that  which    I  never  pofierTcd:  thou  hail 
raifed    wilhes,    which   indeed   I    am   mt 
worthy   thou   fhouldft  fatisfy;   but    why 
mould  it  be   thought,  that  he  who  w..s 
happy  in  obfeurity  and  indigence,  vvou.i 
not  have  been  rendered  more  happy  by 
eminence  and  wealth  ?" 

When  I  had  fmifhed  this  fpeech,  Al- 
malic flood  fome  moments  in  (ufpen'e, 
and  f  continued  proftrate  before  hi  n. 
<€  Haflan/*  faid  he,  "  I  perceive,  not  with 
indignation  but  regret,  that  1  miftook  t*.v 
chai  after;  I  now  difcover  avarice  ;-«d 
ambition  in  thy  heart,  which  lay  ton  d 
only  becaufe  their  objects  were  too  remote 
to  roufe  them.  I  cannot  therefore  invcit 
thee  with  authority,  becaufe  I  would  not 
fubject  my  people  to  oppreiTion;  and  l>"- 
cauic  I  would  not  be  compelled  to  purii.h 
thec  for  crimes  which  I  firft  enabled  tVe 
to  commit.  But  as  I  have  taken  f  c-.n 
thee  that  which  1  cannot  reftorc,  I  wil!  .n 
leaft  gratify  the  wiQies  that  1  excited,  le  i 

thy 
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thy  heart  accnfe  me  of  injuftice/  and  thou 
continue  fill  a  ftranger  to  thyfelf.     Arife, 
therefore,  and   follow    mc.M— I    fprung 
from  the  ground  as  it  were  with  the  wings 
of  an  eagie;  I  kified  the  hem  of  his  gar- 
ment in  an  ecftafy  of  gratitude  and  joy ; 
and  when  J  went  out  of  my  houfe,  my 
heart  leaped  as  if  I  had  efcaped  from  the 
den  of  a  lion.    I  followed  Almalic  to  the 
caravanfera  in  which  he  lodged :  and  after 
he  had  fulfilled  his  vows,  he  took  me  with 
him  to  Medina.    He  gave  me  an  apart- 
ment in  the  feraglio ;  I  was  attended  by 
his  own  fervants;  my  provifions  were  fent 
from  his  own   table;    I    received  every 
week  a  fom  from  his  treafury,  which  ex- 
ceeded the  moft  romantic  of  my  expecta- 
nts.    Bot  I  foon  difcovered,  that  no 
iiinty  wasfotafteful,as  the  food  to  which 
labour  procured  an  appetite ;  no  {lumbers 
fo  iVeet,  as  thofe  which  wearinefs  invited; 
aid  no  time  fo  well  enjoyed,  as  that  in 
vhkh  diligence  is  expecting  its  reward. 
I  rcneabered  thefe  enjoyments  with  re- 
gre;;  and  while  I  was  fighing  in  the  midft 
of  foperfluities,   which  though  they  en- 
cumbered life*  ytt  I  could  not  give  up, 
they  were  fuddenly  taken  away. 

Almalic,  in  the  midft  of  the  glory  of 
&  kingdom,  and  in  the  full  vigour  of  his 
life,  expired  fuddenly  in* the  bath:  fuch 
thou  know-eft  was  the  deftiny  which  the 
Almighty  had  written  upon  his  head. 

His  fon  Aububekir,  who  fucceeded  to 
the  throne,  was  incenfed  againft  me,  by 
f-ac  who  regarded  me  at  once  with  con- 
teirpt  and  envy;  he  fuddenly  withdrew 
my  penfion,  and  commanded  that  I  mould 
be  expelled  the  palace;  a  command  which 
By  enemies  executed  with  fo  much  rigour, 
tiu  within  twelve  hours  I  found  myfelf  in 
ta?  frreets  of  Medina,  indigent  and  friend- 
W».  expofed  to  hunger  and  derifion,  with 
**'  th-  habits  of  luxury,  and  all  the  fenfi- 
hi  ty  of  pride.  O !  let  not  thy  heart  de- 
t-  e  roe,  thou  whom  experience  has  not 
tight,  that  it  is  mifery  to  lofe  that  which 
i'  :«  not  happinefs  to  poflefs.  O!  that 
*"•  ^e  this  leflbn  had  not  been  written  on 
t-eublets  of  Providence!  1  have  tra- 
ced from  Medina  to  Mecca;  but  I  can- 
" ::  Sy  from  rnyfelf.  How  different  are 
'  -  :htes  in  which  I  have  been  placed ! 
~  i:  remembrance  cf  both  is  bitter!  for 
*■  *  p'-aures  of  neither  can  return.— Ha  f- 
'  i  *uvin:>  thus  ended  his  ftory,  fmote  his 
'-'d>  together;  and  looking  upward, 
U-it  into  tears. 
Oaiar,  having  waited  till  this  agony  was 


part,  went  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the 
hand,  "My  fon,"  faid  he,  "  more  is  yet 
in  thy  power  than  Almalic  could  give,  or 
Aububekir  take  away.  The  leflbn  of  thy 
life  the  prophet  has  in  mercy  appointed  me 
to  explain.  • 

*  "  Thou  waft  once  content  with  poverty 
and  labour,  only  becaufe  they  were  become 
habitual,  and  eafe  and  affluence  were 
placed  beyond  thy  hope;  for  when  eafe 
and  affluence  approached  thee,  thou  waft 
content  with  poverty  and  labour  no  more. 
That  which  then  became  the  ohjeft,  was 
alfo  the  bound  of  thy  hope;  and  he,  whofe 
utmoft  hope  is  difappointed,  muft  inevita- 
bly be  wretched.  If  thy  fupreme  defire 
had  been  the  delights  of  Paradife,  and 
thou  had  ft  believed  that  by  the  tenor  of 
thy  life  thefe  delights  had  been  fee u  red, 
as  more  could  not  have  been  given  thee, 
thou  would  ft  not  have  regretted  that  lets 
was  not  offered.  The  content  which  was 
once  enjoyed,  was  but  the  lethargy  of  foul; 
and  the  diftrefs  which  is  now  fuftercd,  will 
but  quicken  it  to  action.  Depart,  there- 
fore, and  be  thankful  for  all  things;  put 
thy  ttuft  in  Him,  who  alone  can  gratify 
the  wifti  of  reafon,  and  fatisfy  thy  foul  with 
good ;  fix  thy  hope  upon  that  portion,  in 
comparifon  of  which  the  world  is  as  the 
drop  of  the  bucket,  and  the  duft  of  the  ba- 
lance. Return,  my  fon,  to  thy  labour;  thy 
food  mail  be  again  tafteful,  and  thy  reft 
fhall  be  fweet;  to  thy  content  alfo  will  he 
added  (lability,  when  it  depends  not  upon 
that  which  is  poffefled  upon  earth,  but 
upon  that  which  is  expected  in  Heaven." 

Haflan,  upon  whofe  mind  the  Angel  of 
inftruftion  imprefled  the  counfel  of  Omar, 
haftened  to  proftrate  himfelf  in  the  temple 
of  the  Prophet.  Peace  dawned  upon  his 
mind  like  the  radiance  of  the  morning: 
he  returned  to  his  labour  with  chearfulncfs  | 
his  devotion  became  fervent  and  habitual ; 
and  the  latter  days  of  Haflan  were  hap- 
pier than  the  firft  Adventurer. 

§  109.  Bad  company— meaning  of  the  phrafe 
—different  clajjes  cf  bad  company — /// 
cbojen  company— what  is  meant  by  keeping 
bad  company— the  danger  of  it,  from  our 
aptnefs  to  imitate  and  catch  the  manners  tf 
others — from  the  great  ponuer  and  force  of 
cujiom—from  our  bad  inclinations. 

'•  Evil  communication,"  fays  the  text, 
«*  corrupts  good  manners."  The  after* 
tion  is  general,  and  no  doubt  all  p'-oj>lc 
fuffer  from  fuch  communication ;  but  abrve 
all,  the  minds,of  youth  will  futfer;  which 
G  a  are 
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are  yet  unformed,  unprincipled,  unfur-  It  is  true,  if  we  were  determined  never 
ttifhed ;  and  ready  to  receive  any  impref-  to  have  any  commerce  with  bad  men,  we 
fion.  muft,  as  the  apollle  remarks,  "  altogether 

But  before  we  confider  the  danger  of  go  out  of  the  world."  By  keeping  bad 
keeping  bad  company,  let  us  firft  fee  the  Company,  therefore,  is  not  meant  a  ca.ua! 
meaning  of  the  phrafe.  intercourfe  with  them,  on  occafion  of  bu- 

In  the  phrafe  of  the  world,  good  com-    finefs9  or  as  they  accidentally  fell  in  our 
©any  means  fafhionablc  people.      Their    way;  but  having  an  inclination  to  con  fort 
nations  in  life,  not  their  morals,  are  con*    with  them— complying  with  that  incliiu- 
fidered:  and  he,  who  aflbciates  with  fuch,    tion— feeking  their  company,  when  ws 
though  they  fet  him  the  example  of  break-    might  avoid  it— entering  into  their  pa:  tie; 
ing  every  commandment  of  the  decalogue,    —and  making  them  the  companions  of  our 
is   ftill  {aid  to  keep  good  company.— I    choice.     Mixing  with  them  occafkmaliy, 
fhould  wifh  you  to  fix  another  meaning  to    cannot  be  avoided, 
the  expreffion ;  and  to  confider  vice  in  the        The  danger  of  keeping  bad  comply, 
fame  deteftable  light,  in  whatever  com-    arifes  principally  from  our  aptnefs  to  hu- 
pany  it  is  found;  nay,  to  confider  all  com*     tate  and  catch  the  manners  and  feimmcr.:; 
pany  in  which  it  is  found,  be  their  fiation    of  others— from  the  power  of  cuilcra— 
what  it  will,  as  bad  company.  from  our  own  bad  inclinations— and  far. 

The  three  following  clafles  will  perhaps  the  pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  u>  *. 
include  the  greateft  part  of  thofe,  who  In  our  earliefl  youth,  the  contagion  of 
deferve  this  appellation.  manners  is  obfervable.     Jn  the  boy,  \v. 

In  the  firft,  I  mould  rank  all  who  en-  incapable  of  having  any  thing inmlled  into 
deavour  to  deftroy  the  principles  of  Chrif-  him,  we  cafily  difcovcr  from  his  fir  it  ac- 
tianity— who  jell  upon  Scripture— talk  tions,  and  rude  attempts  at  language,  u: 
blafphemy— and  treat  revelation  with  con-  kind  of  perfons  with  whom  he  has  hey. 
tempt.  brought  up:  we  fee  the  early  fprirg  of  » 

A  fecond  clafs  of  bad  company  are  thofe,  civilized  education,  or  the  firft  wild  uiu : 
who  have  a  tendency  to  deilroy  in  us  the    of  rufticiiy. 

principles  of  c&ramon  honefty  and  inte-        As  he  enters  farther  into  life,  his  I; 
grity.       Under  this  head  we  may  rank    haviour,  manners,   and  converfation,  i 
gamefters  of  every  denomination ;  and  the    take  their  cafl  from  the  company  he  ke< 
low  and  infamous  characters  of  every  pro-     Obferve  the  peafant,  and  the  man  ei  ^ 
feflion.  cation;  the   difference  is  ftriking.    A- 

A  third  clafs  of  bad  company,  and  fuch  yet  God  hath  bellowed  equal  talents  c 
as  are  commonly  moft  dangerous  to  youth,  each.  The  only  difference  is,  they  b- 
includes  the  long  catalogue  of  men  of  been  thrown  into  different  fcenes  of  lit 
pleafure.  In  whatever  way  they  follow  and  have  had  commerce  with  perfons  c 
the  call  of  appetite,  they  have  equally  a  different  ftations* 
tendency  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  the  Nor  are  manners  and  behaviour  rrr 
mind.  cafily  caught,   than  opinions*  and  pr;. 

Befidcs  thefe  three  claffes,  whom  we  ciples.  In  childhood  and  youth,  we  r 
may  call  bad  company,  there  are  others  tu  rally  adopt  the  fentiments  of  thofe  ab 
who  come  under  the  denomination  of  ill-  us.  And  as  we  advance  in  life,  bow  f: 
chofen  company  :  trifling,  infipid  charac-  of  us  think  for  ourfelves  ?  How  many 
ters  of  every  kind;  who  follow  no  bufinefs  us  are  fatisfied  with  taking  our  opinions 
—are  led  by  no  ideas  of  improvement—    fecond  hand? 

but  fpend  their  time  in  diffipation  and  folly        The  great  power  and  force  of  cui: 
— whofe  higheil  praiie  it  is,  that  they  are    forms  another  argument  againft  keepi 
only  not  vicious.*— With  none  of  thefe,  a    bad  company.      However  feriouily  c 
fcrious  man  would  wifh  his  fon  to  keep    pofed  we  may  be ;  and  however  (hod 
company.  at  the  firft  approaches  of  vice;  this  fb^c 

It  may  be  afked  what  is  meant  by  keep-  ing  appearance  goes  off,  upon  an  intirr 
ing  bad  company  ?  The  world  abounds  with  it.  Cuftom  will  foon  render  the  rr 
with  characters  of  this  kind :  they  meet  us  difgultful  thing  familiar.  And  this  i>  i 
in  every  place;  and  if  we  keep  company  deed  a  kind  provifion  of  nature,  to  rervi 
at  all,  it  is  impofiible  to  avoid  keeping  labour,  and  toil,  and  danger,  which  are : 
company  with  luch  perfbhs.  lot  of  man,  more  eafy  to  him*    11k  u 

*  See  this  fubjett  treated  more  at  Urge  in  an  anonymous  pamphlet,  on  tht  employment  of  time. 
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WJicr,wlio  trembles  at  the  firft  encounter, 
becomes  a  hardy  veteran  in  a  few  cam* 
paigns.  Habit  renders  danger  familiar* 
and  of  conrfe  indifferent  to  him. 

Bat  habit,  which  is  intended  for  our 
good,  may,  like  other  kind  appointments 
of  oarurc,  be  converted  into  a  mi  ("chief. 
The  vell-difpofed  youth,  entering  firft  into 
ltd  company,  is  mocked  at  what  he  hears, 
and  »hat  be  fees.     The  good  principles, 
which  be  bad  imbibed,  ring  in  his  ears  an 
a'amiog  leflbn  againft  the  wickednefs  of 
bii companions.     But,  alas!  this  fenfibi- 
fcy  is  bat  of  a  day's  continuance.    The 
nat  jovial  meeting  makes  the  horrid  pic- 
tore  of  yefterday  more  eafily  endured. 
Virtue  is  foon  thought  a  fevere  rule;  the 
gofpel,  an  inconvenient  reJlraint :  a  few 
pings  of  confeience  now  and  then  interrupt 
hi*  pieafores;  and  whifper  to  him,  that  he 
once  hid  better  thoughts :  but  even  thefe 
bv  degrees  die  away ;  and  he  who  at  firft 
ms  (hocked  even  at  the  appearance  of 
tice,  is  formed  by  cuftom  into  a  profligate 
leader  of  vicious  pleafures— -perhaps  into 
an  abandoned  tempter  to  vice.— So  care- 
fully {hould  we  oppofe  the  firft  approaches 
of  fin !  fo  vigilant  (hould  we  be  againft  fo 
iafidious  an  enemy ! 

Oar  own  bad  inclinations  form  another 
argument  againft  bad  company.   We  have 
fo  many  paffions  and  appetites  to  govern ; 
fo  many  bad  propensities  of  different  kinds 
to  watch,  that,  amidit  fuch  a  variety  of 
eneaiies  within,  we  ought  at  lead  to  be  on 
oar  guard  againft  thofe  without.  The  breaft 
etea  of  a  good  man  is  reprefented  in  fc rip- 
tore,  and  experienced  in  fad,  to  be  in  a 
fate  of  warfare.    His  vicious  inclinations 
are  continually  drawing  him  one  way; 
while  bis  virtue  is  making  efforts  another. 
And  if  the  fcriptures  reprefent  this  as  the 
czfe  even  of  a  good  man,  whofe  paffions,  it 
may  be  imagined,  are  become  in  fome  de- 
gree cool,  and  temperate,  and  who  has 
Qade  fome  prog  re  is  in  a  virtuous  courfe ; 
*Hat  may  we  foppofe  to  be  the  danger  of 
a  raw  unexperienced  youth,  whofe  paffions 
and  appetites  are  violent  and  feducing,and 
whofe  mind  is  in  a  (till  lefs  confirmed  ilate  ? 
It  is  his  part  furely  to  keep  out  of  the  way 
of  temptation;  and  to  give  his  bad  incli- 
nations as  little  roomaspoffible  to  acquire 
new  ftrength.    •  Gilpin. 

\  1 10.  Ridicule  one  of  tht  chief  arts  of  cor* 
rufuen—bad  company  tnjurcs  our  charac- 
ter^ as  ivelt  as  manners  —prefumpticn  the 
fcrerumur  ofruix-^tbe  advantages  of  good 


company  equal  to  (he  difadvantages  of  had 
—cautious  informing  intimacies. 

Thefe  arguments  againft  keeping  bad 
company,    will    ftill    receive    additional 
ftrength,  if  we  confidcr  farther,  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  bad  to  corrupt  others. 
It  is  a  very  true,  but  lamentable  fact,  in 
the  hiftory  of  human  nature,  that  bad  men 
take  more  pains  to  corrupt  their  own  fpe- 
cies,  than  virtuous  men  do  to  reform  them. 
Hence  thofe  fpecious  arts,  that  (how  of 
friendfhip,  that  appearance  of  difintereft- 
ednefs,  with  which  the  profligate  feducer 
endeavours  to  lure  the  unwary  youth;  and 
at  the  fame  time,  yielding  to  his  inclina- 
tions, feerns  to  follow  rather  than  to  lead 
him.     Many  are  the  arts  of  thefe  corrup- 
ters; but  their  principal  art  is  ridicule.  By 
this  they  endeavour  to  laugh  out  of  coun- 
tenance all  the  better  principles  of  their 
wavering  profelyte;  and  make  him  think 
contemptibly  of  thofe,  whom  he  formerly 
refpe&ed;  by  this  they  ftifle  the  ingenuous 
blufh,  and  finally  deftroy  all  fenfe  of  fhame. 
Their  caufe  is  below  argument.    They 
aim  not  therefore  at  reafoning.     Raillery 
is  the  weapon  they  employ  ;  and  who  is 
there;  that  hath  the  fteadinefs  to  hear  per- 
fons  and  things,  whatever  reverence  he 
may  have  had  for  them,  the  fubje&  of 
continual  ridicule,  without  lofing  that  reve- 
rence by  degtees  { 

Having  thus  confidered  what  principally 
makes  bad  company  dangerous,  I  (hall  juft 
add,  that  even  were  your  morals  in  no 
danger  from  fuch  intercourfe,  your  cha- 
racters would  infallibly  furTer.  The  world 
will  always  judge  of  you  by  your  compa- 
nions: and  nobody  will  fuppofe,  that  a 
youth  of  virtuous  principles  himfelf,  can 
poffibly  form  a  connection  with  a  pro- 
fligate. 

In  reply  to  the  danger  fuppofed  to  arife 
from  bad  company,  perhaps  the  youth  mav 
fay,  he  is  fo  firm  in  his  own  opinions,  fo 
fteady  in  his  principles,  that  he  thinks  him- 
felf fecure ;  and  need  not  reftrain  himfelf 
from  the  moft  unreferved  converfation. 

Alas !  this  fecurity  is  the  very  brink  of 
the  precipice:  nor  hath  vice  in  her  whole 
train  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  you,  than 
prefumption.  Caution,  ever  awake  to  dan- 
ger, is  a  guard  againft  it*  But  fecurity 
lays  every  guard  alleep.  "  Let  him  who 
thinketh  he  ftandeth,"  faith  the  apoftle, 
"  take  heed,  left  he  fall."  Even  an  apof- 
tle himfelf  did  tall,  by  thinking  that  he 
ftood  fecure.  "  Though  I  (hould  die  with 
G  3  thee,* 
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thee,"  (aid  St.  Peter  to  his  matter,  "  yet 
will  I  not  deny  thee."  That  very  night, 
notwithstanding  this  boafted  fecurity,  he 
repeated  the  crime  three  feveral  times. 
And  can  we  fuppofe,  that  prefumption, 
which  occafioned  an  apeille's  fall,  (hall  not 
ruin  an  unexperienced  youth  ?  The  (lory 
is  recorded  for  our  inftruclion:  and  fhould 
be  a  (landing  lc(ron  againil  prefuming  upon 
our  own  (Irength. 

In  ccnclufion,  fuch  as  the  dangers  are, 
which  arife  from  bad  company,  fuch  are 
the  advantages  which  accrue  from  good. 
V/c  imitate,  and  catch  the  manners  and 
fentlments  of  good  men,  as  we  do  of  bad, 
Cuflom,  which  renders  vice  lefs  a  defor- 
*  mity,  renders  virtue  more  lovely.  Good 
examples  have  a  force  beyond  inflruclion, 
and  warm  us  into  emulation  beyond  pre- 
cept; while  the  countenance  and  con verfa- 
tion  of  virtuous  men  encourage,  and  draw 
out  into  aclion  every  kindred  difpofuion  of 
Our  hearts. 

Eefides,  as  a  fenfe  of  fhame  often  pre- 
vents our  doing  a  right  thing  in  bad  com- 
pany; it  operates  in  the  fame  way  in  pre- 
verting  our  doing  a  wrong  one  in  good. 
Our  character  becomes  a  pledge;  and  we 
canrot,  without  a  kind  of  diihonour,  draw 
back. 

It  is  not  rouble,  indeed,  for  a  youth,  yet 
iwfurniihed  with  knowledge  (which  fits  him 
for  good  company)  to  chide  his  compa- 
nions as  iie  pleafes.  A  jouth  mull  have 
fomething  peculiarly  attractive,  to  qualify 
him  for  the  acquaintance  of  men  of  cfla- 
blifhed  reputation.  What  he  has  to  do,  is, 
at  all  events,  to  avoid  bad  company;  and 
to  endeavour,  by  improving  his  mind  and 
morals,  to  qualify  himfelf  for  the  bed. 

Happy  is  that  youth,  who,  upon  his  en- 
trance into  the  world,  can  chufe  his  com- 
pany with  difcrction.     There  is  often   in 
vice,  a  gaiety,  an  unrefcrve,  a  freedom  of 
manners,  which  are  apt  at  fjght  to  engage 
the   unwary ;    while  virtue   on    the  other 
hand,  is  often  modefl,  refcrved,  dirndcr.t, 
backward,  and  cafily  difconccrted.     That 
freedom  of  manners,  however  engaging, 
n\:.y  cover  a  very  corrupt  heart:  and  this 
au'cwaidnefs,    however    unpleafing,    may 
vul  a  thoufai  d  viitucs.     Suffer  not   your 
mird,  there fut",  tu  be  cafily  either  engaged, 
ord-iVulKd  at  f.rlt  fahr.     Form  your  in- 
timucie^  with  refer  vc:  and  if  cr.uvn   una- 
wares i'  to  an  acquaintar.ee  you  di (approve, 
immediately  retreat.  Open  not  your  hearts 
to  every  profelTion  of  friend  mi  p.     They, 
whefe  fricndfliip  is  wo; tu  accepting,  are,  as 


you  ought  to  be,  referred  in  offering  it. 
Chufe  your  companions,  not  merely  far 
the  fake  of  a  few  outward  accomplithmer.ts 
.-—for  the  idle  pleafure  of  fpending  an 
agreeable  hour;  but  mark  their  difpoliti^n 
to  virtue  or  vice;  and,  as  much  as  poiiible, 
chufe  thofe  for  your  companions,  whom 
70U  fee  others  refpefl:  always  remember- 
ing, that  upon  the  choice  of  your  company 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  the  fucceb  of 
all  you  have  learned;  the  hopes  of  yo-r 
friends;  your  future  characters  in  life;  and, 
what  you  ought  above  all  other  things  u 
value,  the  purity  of  your  hearts. 

Gilpin* 

{ill.    Religion  the  beft  and  only  Suppert  in 
Cafes  cfreal  St  reft* 

There  are  no  principles  but  thofe  of  re- 
ligion to  be  depended  on  in  cafes  of  re/1 
(Irefs;  and  thefe  are  able  to  encounter  the 
wo/ ft  emergencies;  and  to  bear  us  up  ur- 
dcr  all  the  changes  and  chances  to  uhl*.i 
our  life  is  fubjecl. 

Confider  tnen  what  virtue  the  very  nr.t 
principle  of  religion  has.  and  how  wonder- 
fully it  is  conducive  to  this  end:  That  there 
is  a  God,  a  powerful,  a  wife  and  good  Be- 
ing, who  firil  ma  it*  the  world,  and  coi  tir.u*^ 
to  rovern  it; —  by  whofe  p-oodnefsall  t!  irr* 
are  difigneJ — and  by  whole  provioen.e    .! 
things  are  conducted  to   bring   about  :lv: 
great.  Hand  bell  em's.     The  lorrovv  ru'  a:  j 
penfive  wretch  that  was  giving  way  to    '» 
misfoi  tunes,  and  mourn fi !  v  (inking-  under 
them,  the  moment  this  doctrine  cumes  in 
to  his  aid,  hulhes  all  his  complaints — '.ri 
thus  fpeaks  co rr fort  to  his   foul,— "  It  is 
the  Loid,  he  him  do  what  i'cemeth   h  n 
good, — Without  his  direction,  1  know  t  :.: 
no  evil  can  befal  me, — without  his  ptrrr.if- 
fion,  that  no  power  ran   hint  me, —  it  is 
iirpcflible  a  Bcirjj  lb  wife   fhould    n:iil.*.-:e 
my  happinefs — or   that   a   Bang   fo   r<»  i 
fhould  contrr.dicl  it.— If  he  has  dcv.u  d  r\? 
riches    or   other   advantages— perhaps      e 
fore  ft  es   the  gratifying  my   wiihts   uc-'a 
undo  me,  and  by  my  own  ahufe    of  u.t  m 
be  perverted  to  my  ruin.—  If  he   his   t'*r- 
nied  me  the  requcfc  of  children— or  in    hi; 
providence  };as  thought  fit   to  take  ti.cn 
from  n:c — how  can  1  fay  whether   he    I.  .> 
r.ot  dealt  kindly  with  me,  and  cnly  t.  *;    n 
that  away  which  ht  forefaw  wou'd  1  ir.hir.^r 
and  (horten  my  da\^r — It  docs  fo  to  the:- 
fands,  where  the  difobediencs  of  a  thank  - 
lefs  child   has  brought  down  the   pa  «  t.'S 
grey  hairs  with  forrow  to  the  grave.     II.} s 
he  vifucd  me  with  ficknefs,  poverty,   or 
f  o;^-r 
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other  difapwuntments  ?— can  I  fay,  but 
thefe  are  bkiEfigs  in  difguife  ?— fo  roan/ 
different  eipreffions  of  hia  care  and  con- 
cern to  difcnungle  my  thoughts  from  this 
world,  aad  fix  them  upon  another— -ano- 
ther, a  better  world  beyond  this  '."-—This 
thoaght  opens  a  new  face  of  hope  and  con- 
JbJauoo  to  the  importunate  .—and  as  the 
serftunonof  a  Providence  reconciles  him 
to  die  evils  he  has  fuffered* — this  profpect 
of  a  future  life  gives  him  ftrength  to  de- 
fpife  them,  and  efteem  the  light  afflictions  of 
tbb  life,  as  they  are,  not  worthy  to  be  com- 
pared to  what  is  referred  for  him  here- 
after. 

Things  are  great  or  fmall  by  compa- 
rison—and  he  who  looks  no  further  than 
this  world,  and  balances  the  accounts  of 
bis  joys  and  fufferings  from  that  confide - 
ration*  finds  all  his  (or rows  enlarged,  and 
at  the  clofe  of  them  will  be  apt  to  look 
back,  and  cad  the  fame  fad  reflection  upon 
the  whole,  which  the  Patriarch  did  to  Pha- 
roab,  "  That  few  and  evil  had  beef  the 
cars  of  his  pilgrimage."     But  let  him  lift 
up  bis  eyes  towards  neaven,  and  fled  fa  ft  ly 
behold  the  life  and  immortality  of  a  future 
fb:e,— he  then  wipes  away  all  tears  from 
of  his  eyes  for  ever;  like  the  exiled  -cap- 
tive, big  with  the  hopes  that  he  is  ret  urn - 
ug  home,  he  feels  not  the  weight  of  his 
ciiinj,  cr  counts  the  days  of  his  captivity; 
bu;  looks  forward  with  rapture  towards  the 
country  where  bis  heart  is  fl  d  before. 

Thefe  are  the  aids  which  religion  offers 
a*  towards  the  regulation  of  our  (pint  under 
tie  evils  of  life,— -but  like  great  cordials, 
£ey  are  seldom  ufed  but  on  great  occur- 
rences.—In  the  lefler  evils  of  life,  we  feem 
to  Hand  unguarded — and  our  peace  and 
contentment  are  overthrown,  and  our  hap- 
riaefi  broke  in  upon,  by  a  little  impatience 
of  fptrit,  under  the  crofs  and  untoward  acci- 
dents we  meet  with.     Thefe  Hand  unpro- 

*  iJed  for,  and  we  neglect  them  as  we  do 
the  (lighter  indifpofitions  of  the  body— 

*  -ich  »e  think  not  worth  treating  ferioufly, 
nd  fo  leave  them  to  nature.  In  good  ha- 
fciu  of  the  body,  this  may  do,— and  I 
would  gladly  believe,  there  are  fuch  good 
iubiu  of  the  temper,  fuch  a  complexional 
tale  and  health  of  heart,  as  may  often  fave 
the  patient  much  medicine.-— We  are  Hill 
to  confide r,  that  however  fuch  good  frames 
of  mind  are  got,  they  are  worth  preferving 
b)  all  rales: — Patience  and  contentment,— 
*hlch  like  the  treafure  hid  in  the  field  for 
ftioch  a  map  fold  all  he  had  topurchafe 


is  of  that  price,  that  it  cannot  be  had  at 
too  great  apurchafe;  fince  without  it,  the 
beft  condition  of  life  cannot  make  us  hap- 
py ;  and  with  it,  it  is  impoflible  we  fhould 
be  miferable  even  in  the  worfi. 

Sterttt9/  Sermons, 

§  x  1 2.     Ridicule  dangerous  to  Morality  and 

Religion, 

The  unbounded  freedom  andjicenjiouf- 
nefs  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  is  become  of 
late  years  fo  faihionable  among  us,  and  "hath 
already  been  attended  with  fuch  fatal  and 
deitruetive  confequences,  as  to  give  a  rea- 
fonable  alarm  to  all  friends  of  virtue. 
Writers  have  rofe  up  within  this  la  ft  cen- 
tury, who  have  endeavoured  to  blend  and 
confound  the  colours  of  good  and  evil,  to 
laugh  us  out  of  our  religion,  and  undermine 
the  very  foundations  of  morality.  The 
character  of  the  Scoffer  hath,  by  an  un- 
accountable favour  and  indulgence,  met 
not  only  with  pardon,  but  approbation,  and 
hath  therefore  been  almoft  univerfally 
fought  after  and  admired.  Ridicule  hath 
been  called  (and  this  for  no  other  reafon 
but  becaufe  Lord  Shaftefbury  told  us  fo) 
the  tefl  of  truth,  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  ap- 
plied indifcriminately  to  every  fubject. 

But  in  oppofition  to  all  the  puny  fol- 
lowers of  Shaftefbury  and  Bohngbroke, 
all  the  laughing  moraMs  of  the  laft  age, 
and  all  the  fneering  fatyrifts  of  this,  I  fhali 
not  fcruple  to  declare,  that  1  look  on  ridi-  ' 
cule  as  an  oppreflive  and  arbitrary  tyrant, 
who  like  death  throws  down  all  diftinction  ; 
blind  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  deaf  to 
the  complaints  of  truth;  a  bloody  Moloch, 
who  delights  in  human  facrifice;  who  loves 
to  feed  on  the  flefh  of  the  poor,  and  to 
drink  the  tear  of  the  afflicted ;  who  dou- 
bles the  weight  of  poverty  by  fcorn  and 
laughter,  and  throws  the  poifon  of  con- 
tempt into  the  cup  of  diflrefs  to  embitter 
the  draught. 

Truth,  fay  the  Shaftefburians,  cannot 
poffibly  be  an  object  of  ridicule,  and  there- 
fore cannot  fuffer  by  it>—to  which  the 
anfwer  is  extremely  obvious :  Truth,  naked, 
undifguifed,  cannot,  we  will  acknowledge 
with  them,  be  ridiculed;  but  Truth,  like 
every  thing  elfe,  may  be  mifreprefented: 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  ridicule  therefore  to 
difguife  her;  to  drefs  her  up  in  a  ft  range 
and  fantaftic  habit;  and  when  this  is  art- 
fully performed,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the 
crowd  fhould  fmile  at  her  deformity. 

The  nobleft  philofophcr  and  the  bed 
£  4  moralift 
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moralift  in  the  heathen  world,  the  great 
and  immortal  Socrates,  fell  a  facrifice  to 
this  pernicious  talent :  ridicule  firft  mifre- 
prefented,  and  afterwards  deftroyed  him  : 
the  deluded  multitude  condemned  him,  not 
for  what  he  was,  but  for  what  he  appeared 
to  be,  an  enemy  to  the  religion  of  his 
country. 

The  folly  and  depravity  of  mankind 
will  always  furnilh  out  a  fufKcient  fund  for 
ridicule ;  and  when  we  confider  how  vail 
and  fpacious  a  field  the  little  fcene  of  hu- 
man life  affords  for  malice  and  ill- nature, 
we  (hall  not  To  much  wonder  to  fee  the 
lover  of  ridicule  rejoicing  in  it.  Here  he 
has  always  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  pride,  and  fatiating  his  malevolence: 
from  the  frailties  and  absurdities  of  others, 
he  forms  a  wreath  to  adorn  his  own  brow ; 
gathers  together,  with  all  his  art,  the  fail- 
ings and  imperfections  of  others,  and  offers 
them  up  a  facrifice  to  lei f- love.  The  lou  - 
eft  apd  moft  abandoned  of  mankind  can 
ridicule  the  mod  exalted  beings;  thofe  who 
never  could  boaft  of  their  own  perfec- 
tion, 

Nor  raife  their  thoughts  beyond   the  earth   they 

tread, 
Even  thefe  can  cenfuir,  thofe  can  dare  tleade 
A  Bacou's  avarice,  or  a  Tully's  i.ride. 

It  were  well  indeed  for  mankind,  if  ri- 
dicule would  confine  itfelf  to  the  frailties 
and  imperfections  of  human  nature,  and 
not  extend  its  baleful  influence  over  the 
few  good  Qualities  and  perfections  cf  it: 
but  there  is  not  perhaps  a  virtue  to  be 
named,  which  may  not,  by  the  medium 
through  which  it  is  feen,  be  diftorted  into  a 
vice.  The  glafs  of  ridicule  reflects  things 
not  only  darkly,  but  falfely  alfo:  it  always 
difcolours  the  objects  before  it  ventures  to 
reprefent  them  to  us.  The  pureft  metal, 
by  the  mixture  of  a  bafe  alloy,  (hail  feem 
changed  to  the  meaner}.  Ridicule,  in  the 
fame  manner,  will  cJoath  prudence  in  the 
garb  of  avarice,  call  courage  rafhnefs,  and 
brand  good- nature  with  the  name  of  pro- 
digality; will  laugh  at  the  companionate 
man  for  his  weaknefs,  the  ferious  man  for 
his  precifenefs,  and  the  pious  man  for  his 
hypocrify. 

Modefty  is  one  of  virtue's  beft  fupports  ; 
and  it  is  obfervable,  that  wherever  this 
amiable  quality  is  moft  eminently  confpi- 
cuous,  ridicule  is  always  ready  to  attack 
and  overthrow  it.  The  man  of  wit  and 
humour  is  never  fo  happy  as  when  he  can 
raife  the  bluih  of  ingenuous  merit, or  Hamp 


the  marks  of  deformity  and  guilt  on  the 
features  of  innocence  and  beauty.  Tks 
may  our  perfections  confpire  to  render  qs 
both  unhappy  and  contemptible ! 

The  lover  of  ridicule  will,  no  doubt, 
plead  in  the  defence  of  it,  that  his  deiign 
is  to  reclaim  and  reform  mankind;  that  ne 
is  lifted  in  the  fervrce  of  Virtue,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  caufe  of  Truth ;— bat  1  wi;l 
venture  to  allure  him,  that  the  alli-s  he 
boafls  of  difclaim  his  friendlhip  and  ddpits 
his  affilUnce.    Truth  de  fires  no  foch  iul- 
dierto  fight  under  his  banner;  Virtue  wants 
no  fuch  advocate  to  plead  for  her.    As  i: 
is  generally  exercifed,  it  is  too  great  a  pu- 
niihment  for  fmall  faults,  too  light  and  in- 
con  fiderable  for  great  ones :  the  little  foi- 
bles and  blemi(hes  of  a  character  defer ve 
rather  pity  than  contempt;  the  more  atro- 
cious crimes  call  for  hatred  and  abhor- 
rence.    Thus,  we  fee,  that  in  one  cafe  the 
medicine  operates  too  powerfully,  and  :a 
the  other  is  of  no  effect. 

I  might  take  this  opportunity  to  a^d, 
that  ridicule  is  not  always  contented  with 
ravaging  and  deflroying  the  works  of  mar, 
but  boldly  and  impioufly  attacks  thofe  cf 
God;  cruets  even  into  the  fanduary,  ard 
prophanes  the  temple  of  the  Moft  High. 
A  late  noble  writer  has  made  ufe  of  it  to 
afperfe  the  characters  and  deftroy  the  vali- 
dity of  the  writers   of  both  the  Old  ari 
New  Tdtament;  and  to  change  the  fo- 
lemn  truths  of  ChriiUanity  into  matter  cf 
mirth  and  laughter.     The  books  of  Moics 
are  called  by  him  fables  and  tales,  fit  or.!/ 
for  the  amufement  of  children:  and  St. 
Paul  is  treated  by  him  as  an  enthufiart,  an 
idiot,  and  an  avowed  enemy  to  that  reli- 
gion which  he  profeiTed.     One  would  net 
ftirely  think  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
Chnitianity  fo  ludicrous  as  to  raife  laugh* 
ter,  or  to  excite  contempt;  but  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  nature  of  its  precept, 
and  its  own  intrinfic  excellence,  would  at 
reaft  have  fecuxed  it  from  mch  indigni- 
ties. 

Nothing  gives  us  a  higher  opinion  cf 
thofe  ancient  heathens  whom  our  mode/a 
bigots  are  fo  apt  to  defpife,  than  that  air  of 
piety  and  devotion  which  runs  through  r.!l 
their  writings;  and  though  thePa^an  the- 
ology was  full  of  abfurdities  and  lnconiif- 
tencies,  which  the  more  refined  fpiiits  a- 
mong  their  poets  and  philolophcrs  mult 
have  doubtlefs  defpilrd,  rejected,  and  con- 
temned; luch  was  their  refpect  and  vene- 
ration for  the  eltablimed  religion  of  their 
country,  fuch  their  regard  to  decency  and 

fcricufntli"* 
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fcrioofaeft,  foch  their  modefty  and  diffi-  void  alike  of  knowledge  and  of  virtue?  By 

dene*  hi  affairs  of  fo  ranch  weight  and  ira«  whom  is   his  profufion  praifed,   but  by 

portaace,  that  we  very  feldom  meet  with  wretches  who  coniider  him  as  fubfervient 

jeit  or  ridicule  on  fubjetl*  which  they  held  to  their  purpofes ;  Syrens  that  entice  him 

thus  facrcd  and  refpeftable.  to  (hipwreck ;  and  Cyclops  that  are  gaping 

The  privilege  of  rabHcly  laughing  at  to  devour  him  ? 
ftu^ioo.  and  the  profcffion  of  it,  .  f  mak-        Every  man  whofe  knowledge,  or  whofe 
kg  toe  laws  of  God,  and  the  great  con-  virtue,  can  give  value  to  his  opinion, looks 
cenu  of  eternity,  the  objects  of  mirth  and  with  fcorn  or  pity  (neither  of  which  can 
ridicule,  wis  reierved  for  more  enlightened  afford  much  gratification  to  pride)  on  hint 
ages ;  and  denied  tne  more  pious  heathens,  whom  the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn 
to  reflect  difgrace  and  ignominy  on  the  into  the  circle  of  their  influence,  and  whom 
Chriihan  arc.  he  fees  parcelled  out  among  the  different 
It  hath  indeed  been  the  late  of  the  minifters  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to 
bet  sad  poreft  religion  in  the  world,  to  pieces  by  tailors  and  jockies,  vintners  and 
become  the  jeft  of  fools ;  and  not  only,  aitornies ;  who  at  once  rob  and  ridicule 
wira  its  Divine  Founder,. to  be  fcourged  him,  and  who  are  (ecretly  triumphing  over 
aad  perfecuted,  but  with  him  to  be  mock-  his  weaknefs,  when  they  prefent  new  in- 
ed  and  fpit  at,  trampled  on  and  defpifed.  citements  to  his  appetite,  and  heighten  hii 
But  to  coniider  the  dreadful  confequences  defires  by  counterfeited  applaufe. 
of  ridicule  on  this  occaiion,  will  better  be-        Such  is  the  praife  that  fe  purchafed  by 
come  the  divine   than   eifayiit;   to  him  prodigality.     Even  when  it  is  yet  not  dif- 
cferefbre  I  fhall  refer  it,  and  conclude  covered  to  be  falfe,  it  is  the  praife  only  of 
this  efiay  by  obferving,  that  after  all  the  thofe  whom  it  is  reproachful  to  pleafe,  and 
ondeierved  encomiums  folaviftily  beftowed  whofe  fincerity  is  corrupted  by  their  in- 
en  this  child  of  wit  and  malice,  fo  univer-  tereft ;  men  who  live  by  the  riots  which 
filly  approved  and  admired,  I  know  of  no  they  encourage,  and  who  know,  that  when- 
Jervke  the  pernicious  talent  of  ridicule  can  ever  their  pupil  grows  wife,  they  fhall  lofe 
be  of,  unlcurt  be  to  raife  thcblufh  of  mo-  their  power.     Yet  with  fuch  flatteries,  if 
deiry,  and  put  virtue  out  of  countenance ;  they  could  Jail,  might  the  cravings  of  va- 
to  enhance  the  miferies  of  the  wretched,  nity,  which  is  feldom  very  delicate,  be  fa- 
and  poifon  the  feaft  of  happinefs ;  to  infult  tisfied:  but  the  time  is  always  haftening 
man,  affront  God ;  to  make  us,  in  fhort,  forward,  when  this  triumph,  poor  as  it  is, 
hateful  to  oar  fellow-creatures,  uneafy  to  fhall  vani(h,  and  when  thofe  who  now  fur- 
oarfelves,  and  highly  difpleafing  to  the  round  him  with  obfequioufnefs  and  com  pi  i- 
Almighty.                                    Smofkt,  ments,  fawn  among  his  equipage,  and  ani- 
mate his  riots,  (hall  turn  upon  him  with  in- 
§  113.     On  Prodigality.  folence,  and  reproach  him  with  the  vice* 
It  is  the  fate  of  almoft  every  paffion,  promoted  by  themfelves. 
when  it  has  p.  fled  the  bounds  which  nature        And  as  little  pretenfions  has  the  man, 
prefcribes,  to  counteract  its  own  purpofe.  who  fquanders  his  eftate  by  vain  or  vici- 
Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warrior  from  ous  expences,  to  greater  degrees  of  plea- 
rircaafpeclion ;  and  too  much  eagernefs  fure  than  are  obtained  bv  others.  To  make, 
of  profit  hurts  the  credit  of  the  trader.  Too  any  happinefs  fine  ere,  it  is  necefiary  that 
mach  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover  we  believe  it  to  be  lailing ;  fince  whatever 
that  eafineft  of  addrefs  with  which  ladies  we  fuppofe  ourfelves  in  danger  of  loiing, 
ire  delighted.   Thus  extravagance,  though  mufl  be  enjoyed  with  folicitude  and  unea- 
cidated  by  vanity,  and  incited  by  vol  up-  finefs,  and  the  more  value  we  fct  upon  it, 
tooafoefs,  feldom  procures  ultimately  either  the  more  mud  the  prefent  pofleflion  be  im- 
applaufe  or  pleafure.  bittered.     How  can  he,  then,  be  en  v ied  for 
If  praife  be  julUy  elHmated  by  the  cha-  his  felicity,  who  knows  that  its  continuance 
n&er  of  thofe  from  whom  it  is  received,  cannot  be  expected,  and  whp  is  confeious 
Bttle fatisfa&ion  will  be  given  to  the  fpend-  that  a  very  fhort  time  will  give  him  up  to 
thriftby  the  encomiums  which  he  purchafes.  the  gripe  of  poverty,  which  will  be  harder 
for  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  to  be  borne,  as  he  has  given  way  to  more 
pu.foiU,  but  young  men,  thoughtlefs  and  excefles,  wantoned  in  greater  abundance, 
abaadoaed  like  himfelf,  unacquainted  with  and  indulged  his  appetite  with  more  pro- 
til  on  which  the  wifdom  of  nations  has  im-  fuienefs. 

pcfied  the  ftamp  of  excellence,  and  dc-        It  appears  evident,  that  frugality  is  ne- 
ceflary 
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ceflary  even  tocompleat  the  pleafure  of  ex- 
pence  ;  for  it  may  be  generally  remarked 
of  th<)fe  who  fquander  what  they  know  their 
lot  tune  not  fulhcient  to  allow,  that  in  their 
m»>ft  jovial  cxpence  there  always  breaks 
out  fome  proof  of  difcontent  and  impa- 
tience ;  they  either  fcatter  with  a  kind  of 
wild  defperation  and  affetted  laviihnefs,  as 
criminals  brave  the  gallows  when  they  can- 
not efcape  it;  or  pay  their  money  with  a 
peeviih  anxiety,  and  endeavour  at  once  to 
ipend  idly,  and  to  fave  meanly ;  having 
neither  firmnefs  to  deny  their  pailions,  nor 
courage  to  gratify  them,  they  murmur  at 
their  cwn  enjoyments,  and  poifon  the  bowl 
of  pleafure  by  reflection  on  the  coil. 

Among  thefe  men  there  is  often  the  vo- 
ci fr ration  of  merriment,  but  very  feldom 
the  tranquillity  of  chearfulnefs ;  they  in- 
fi.ime  their  imaginations  to  a  kind  of  mo- 
mentary jollity,  by  the  help  of  wine  and 
riot;  and  conhder  it  as  the  rlrll  buiintfs  of 
the  night  to  flupify  recollection,  and  lay 
that  reafon  afleep,  which  diiiurbs  their 
gaiety,  and  calls  upon  them  to  retreat  from 
ruin. 

But  this  poor  broken  fuUfaclion  is  of 
(hort  continuance,  and  muft  be  expiated  by 
a  long  ferics  of  miiery  and  regret.  In  a 
ftiort  time  the  creditor  grows  impatient, 
the  lafl  acre  is  fold,  the  pa  (lions  and  ap- 
petites Hill  continue  their  tyranny,  with  in- 
ceflant  calls  for  their  ufual  gratifications ; 
and  the  remainder  of  life  pa/Tea  away  in 
Tain  repentance,  or  impotent  defire. 

Rambler. 

§114.     On  Honour. 

Every  principle  that  is  a  motive  to  good 
a-flions  ought  to  be  encouraged,  fmce  men 
are  of  fo  different  a  make,  that  the  fame 
principle  does  not  work  equally  upon  all 
minds.  What  fome  men  are  prompted  to 
by  conference,  duty,  or  religion,  which  are 
only  different  names  for  the  fame  thing, 
others  are  prompted  to  by  honour. 
•  The  fenfe  of  honour  is  of  fo  fine  and  de- 
licate a  nature,  that  it  is  only  to  be  met 
W'iih  in  minds  which  r,re  naturally  noble, 
or  in  fuch  as  have  been  cultivated  by  great 
example?,  or  a  refined  education.  .This 
cfthy  therefore  is  chiefly  defigr.ed  forthofe, 
vho  by  means  of  any  of  thefe  advantages 
are,  or  ought  to  be,  actuated  by  this  glo- 
rious principle. 

!3ut  as  nothing  is  more  pernicious  than 
a  principle  of  action,  when  it  is  mifundcr- 
ftood,  1  (hall  confider  honour  with  refptel 
to  three  ioru>  of  men.     Fiift  of  all,  with 


regard  to  thofe  who  have  a  right  notion  of 
it.  Secondly,  with  regard  to  thofe  wh§ 
have  a  miftaken  notion  of  it.  And  thirdly, 
with  regard  to  thofe  who  treat  it  as  cle- 
rical, and  turn  it  into  ridicule. 

In  the  fufr.  place,  true  honour,  though  it 
be  a  different  principle  from  religion,  it 
that  which  produces  the  fame  effects.   The 
lines  of  adion,  though  drawn  from  dif- 
ferent parts,  terminate  in  the  fame  point. 
Religion  embraces  virtue  as  it  is  enjoined 
by  the  laws  of  God;  honour,  as  it  is  grace- 
ful and  ornamental  to  human  nature.    The 
religious  man   fears,  the  man  of  honour 
fcorns,  to  do  an  ill  ad  ion.  The  latter  con- 
fiJers  vice  as  fomething  that  is  beneath 
him;  the  other, as  fomething  that  is  ofien- 
five  to  the  Divine  Being :  the  one,  as  what 
is  unbecoming;  the  other,  as  what  is  for- 
bidden.  Thus  Seneca  fpeaksin  the  natural 
and  genuine  language  of  a  man  of  honou  , 
when  he  declares  "  that  were  there  no  Gcd 
to  fee  or  punifh  vice,  he  would  not  corrm  t 
it,  becaufe  it  is  of  fo  mean,  fo  bafe,  and  fo 
vile  a  nature." 

I  (hall  conclude  this  head  with  the  de- 
fc rip: ion  of  honour  in  the  part  of  young 
Juba: 

Honour's  a  facred  tie,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  diftinguilhing  pcrfe&ton, 
That  aWs  and  ftrengthens  virtue  when  it  mc?:» 

her, 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  {he  is  nor ; 
It  ought  not  to  be  fported  with.  Cato. 

In  the  fecond  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thofe,  who  have  mi  flak  en  notions  of  honour. 
And  thefe  are  fuch  as  eitablifli  any  thi;  g 
to  themfelves  for  a  point  of  honour,  which 
is  contrary  either  to  the  laws  of  God,  or 
of  their  country;  who  think  it  more  ho- 
nourable to  revenge,  than  to  forgive  an  in- 
jury; who  make  no  fcruple  of  telling  a 
lye,  but  would  put  any  man  to  death  u.  t 
accufes  them  of  it;  who  are  more  care!ul 
to  guard  their  reputation  by  their  courr.gc 
tlun  by  their  virtue.  True  fortitude  is  in- 
deed fo  becoming  in  human  nature,  that  t.e 
who  wants  it  fcarce  deferves  the  nan.e  of 
a  man;  but  we  find  fevcral  who  fo  much 
abufc  this  notion,  that  they  place  the  who'e 
idea  of  honour  in  a  kind  of  brutal  cour2-.rt' : 
by  which  means  vvc  have  had  many  arrot  -~ 
us,  who  have  called  themfelves  men  of  Ho- 
nour, that  would  have  been  a  difgrace  ;o 
a  gibbet.  In  a  word,  the  man  u  ho  facri- 
fices  anyduiy  of  a  rcafonable  creature  to 
a  prevailing  mode  or  fa(hion;  who  look* 
upon  ar.y  thing  as  honourable  that  is  cii- 
p leafing  10  his  Maker,  or  deil:  uftive  to  lo- 

ciety  ; 
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tkty ;  who  thinks  himfelf  obliged  by  this 
principle  to  the  practice  of  fome  virtues, 
and  not  of  others,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
reckoned  among  true  men  of  honour. 

Timogeneswas  a  lively  inftance  of  one  ac- 
tuated by  falfe  honour.    Timogenes  would 
fffliie  at  a  man's  jeft  who  ridiculed  his  Ma- 
kcr,  and  at  the  fame  time  run  a  roan  through 
t&e  body  that  fpoke  ill  of  his  friend.     Ti- 
mogenes would  have  (corned  to  have  be- 
trayed a  fecret  that  was  intruded  with  him, 
though  the  fate  of  his  country  depended 
upon  the  difcove  ry  of  it.    Timogenes  took 
away  the  life  of  a  young  fellow  in  a  duel, 
for  having  fpoke n  ill  of  Belinda,  a  lady 
whom  be  himfelf  had  feduced  in  her  youth, 
and  betraye  J  into  want  and  ignominy.    To 
rJofe  bis  character,  Timogenes,  after  hav- 
ing ruined  feveral  poor  tradesmen's  fami- 
lies who  had  trailed  him,  fold  his  eihue  to 
b:\siy  his  creditors;  but,  like  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, difpofed  of  all  the  money  he  could 
make  of  it,  in  paying  off  his  play  debts,  or, 
to  ipeak  in  his  own  language,  his  debts  of 
fcoGoar. 

In  the  third  place,  we  are  to  confider 
thole  perfons,  who  treat  this  principle  as 
chiii.erical,  and  turn  it  into  ridicule.  »\.en 
*-o  are  profeftedly  of  no  honour,  are  of  a 
mcrr  profligate  and  abandoned  nature  than 
even  tl*..fe  who  are  actuated  by  falfe  no- 
t".:<  of  it;  as  there  is  more  hope  of  an 
bereti.  ;han  of  an  atheilt.  Thefe  fons  of 
izla  .y  confider  honour,  with  old  Syphax 
is  the  play  be  fore -mentioned,  as  a  fine  ima- 
ginary notion  that  leads  a  ft  ray  young  un- 
experienced men,  and  draws  them  into  real 
nulchiefs,  while  they  arc  engaged  in  the 
p-rfait  of  a  (hadow.  Thcfe  are  generally 
pe:  fens  who,  in  £>hakefpeare's  phrafe,  "are 
*orn  ind  hackneyed  in  the  ways  of  men;" 
mr.ofe  imaginations  are  grown  callous,  and 
rsve  loft  all  thofe  ceJicate  fentiments  which 
are  natural  to  minds  that  are  innocent  and 
uq depraved.  Such  old  battered  milcreants 
r^i icule  every  thing  as  romantic,  that  comes 
i:»  competition  with  their  prcfent  intereft ; 
arxi  tr^at  thofe  perfons  as  vifionaries,  who 
c^re  toftand  up,  in  a  corrupt  age,  for  what 
}*'.*  cot  its  immediate  reward  joined  to  it. 
7  '.it  talents  intereft,  or  experu  ncc  of  fuch 
trrn,  make  them  very  o.uen  ufeful  in  ajl 
jir;-es,  and  at  all  times.  But  whatever 
*«.!t\  and  di^niries  they  may  ar.ive  at, 
tr»ey  o-ght  to  confider,  tliat  every  one  ftands 
as  a  blot  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  who 
arrives  at  the  temple  of  honour  by  any 
P^cr  way  than  through  that  of  virtue. 

Guardian. 


5  115.     On  Madefy. 

I  know  no  two  words  that  have  been 
more  abufed  by  the  different  and  wrong 
interpretations,  which  are  put  upon  them, 
than  thefe  two,  Mod  eft  y  and  Aflurance. 
To  fay  fuch  a  one  is  a  modeft  man,  fome- 
times  indeed  paffes  for  a  good  character  ; 
but  at  prefent  is  very  often  ufed  to  fignify 
a  (heepifh,  awkward  fellow,  who  has  nei- 
ther good-breeding,  politenefs,  nor  any 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Again :  A  man  of  aflurance,  though  at 
firft  it  only  denoted  a  perfon  of  a  free  and 
open  carriage,  is  now  very  ufually  applied 
to  a  profligate  wretch,  who  can  break 
through  all  the  rules  of  decency  and  mo- 
rality without  a  bluilk 

I  fhah  endeavour,  therefore,  in  this  ef- 
fay,  to  reftore  thefe  words  to  their  true 
meaning,  to  prevent  the  idea  of  Modefty 
from  being  confounded  with  that  of  Sheep- 
ifhnefs,  and  to  hinder  Impudence  from 
paffing  for  Aflurance. 

If  1  was  put  to  define  Modefty,  I  would 
call  it,  The  reflection  of  an  ingenuous 
mind,  either  when  a  man  has  committed  an 
action  for  which  he  cen lures  himfelf,  or 
fancies  that  he  is  expofed  to  thecenfureof 
others. 

For  this  reafon  a  man,  truly  modeft,  is 
as  much  fo  when  he  is  alone  as  in  com- 
pany ;  and  as  fubject  to  a  blufti  in  his  clo- 
fet  as  when  the  eyes  of  multitudes  are  upon 
him. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
inftance  of  modefty  with  which  I  am  fo 
well  pleafed,  as  that  celebrated  one  of  the 
young  Prince,  whofe  father,  being  a  tri- 
butary king  to  the  Roman?,  had  feveral 
complaints  laid  againft  him  before  the  fe- 
nate,  as  a  tyrant  and  oppreflbr  of  his  fsb- 
jects.  The  Prince  went  to  Rome  to  de- 
fend his  father ;  but  coming  into  the  fc- 
nate,  and  hearing  a  multitude  of  crimes 
proved  upon  him,  was  fo  opprefled  when  it 
came  to  his  turn  to  fpeak,  that  he  was  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  The  ftory  tells  us,  that 
the  fathers  were  more  moved  at  this  inftance 
of  modefty  and  ingenuity,  than  they  could 
have  been  by  the  mod  pathetic  oration; 
and,  in  lhorr,  pardoned  the  guilty  father 
for  this  Curly  promife  of  virtue  in  the  fon. 

I  take  Anuiance  to  be,  The  faculty  of 
pofl'eiiing  a  man's  (elf,  or  of  faying  and  do- 
ing indifferent  things  without  any  uueafi- 
nefs  or  emotion  in  the  mind.  That  which 
generally  gives  a  man  aflurance,  is  a  mo- 
derate knowledge  of  the*  world;  but  above 

all, 
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all,  a  mind  fixed  and  determined  in  itfclf 
to  do  nothing  againft  the  rules  of  honour 
and  decency.  An  open  and  allured  beha- 
viour is  the  natural  confequence  of  fuch  a 
itfolution.  A  man  thus  armed,  if*  his  words 
or  actions  arc  at  any  time  mifmterpreted, 
retires-  within  himfelf,  and  from  a  confei- 
oufcefs  of  hfo  own  integrity,  afRrmes  force 
cmough  to  defpife  the  little  cenfures  of  ig- 
norance or  malice. 

Every  one  ought  to  cherifh  and  encourage 
in  himfelf  the  modeity  and  aSTurance  I  have 
here  mentioned. 

A  man  without  aSTurance  is  liable  to  be 


§  1 1 6.      On  diftntereficd  Frtctuljbif. 

I  am  informed  that  certain  Greek  writer* 
(Philofophers,  it  feems,  hi  the  opinion  of 
their  countrymen)  have  advanced  foir.e 
Very  extraordinary  pofitions  relating  to 
friendship;  as,  indeed,  what  fubjeft  is  there, 
which  thefe  fubtle  geniofes  have  not  tor- 
tured with  their  fophiStry  ? 

The  authors  to  whom  I  refer,  difluade 
their  difciples  from  entering  into  any  Strong 
attachments,  as  unavoidably  creating  fuper- 
numerary  disquietudes  to  thofe  who  engage 
in  them;  and,  as  every  man  has  more  th.a 


made  uneafy  by  the  folly  or  ill-nature  of    fufficient  to  call  forth  his  Solicitude  in  the 


every  one  he  cr»n  verfes  with.  A  man  with- 
ent  modelly  is  loft  to  all  feni'e  of  honour 
and  virtue. 

It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Prince 
above-mentioned  pofleffed  both  thofe  qua- 
lifications in  a  very  eminent  degree.  With- 
fmt  aflurance,  he  would  never  have  under- 
taken to  fpeak  before  the  noR  auguSl  af- 
fembly  in  the  world;  without  medefty,  he 
would  have  pleaded  thecaufc  he  had  taken 
upon  him,  though  it  had  appeared  ever  fo 
scandalous. 

From  what  has  been  f.iij,  it  is  plain  that 
mode  ft  y  and  a  flu  ranee  are  both  amiable, 
and  may  very  well  meet  in  the  fame  per- 
son. When  they  a  re  thus  mixed  and  blended 
together,  they  compofe  what  we  endea- 
vour to  exprels,  when  we  fay,  a  modeft  af- 
forancc ;  by  which  we  understand,  the  jaft 
mean  between  bathfulnefs  and  impudence. 

I  (hall  conclude  with  observing,  that  as 
the  fame  man  may  be  both  modelt  and  af- 
fured,  fo  it  is  alfo  poffible  for  the  fame  per- 
fon  to  be  both  impudent  and  bafhful. 

We  hare  frequent  inilances  of  this  odd 
kind  of  mixture  in  people  of  depraved  minds 
and  mean  education ;  who,  though  they  are 
siot  able  to  meet  a  man's  eyes,  or  pronounce 
a  fentence  without  confuiion,  can  volunta- 
rily commit  the  greatest  villanics  or  mofl 
indecent  anions. 

Such  a  perfon  fcems  to  have  made  a  re- 
folntion  to  do  ill,  even  in  fpite  of  himfelf, 
and  in  defiance  of  all  thofe  checks  and  re- 
straints his  temper  and  complexion  feem  to 
have  laid  in  his  way. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  would  endeavour  to 


courfe  of  his  own  affairs,  it  is  a  weakr.?is 
they  contend,  anxiouSly  to  involve  himklf 
in  the  concerns  of  others.  They  recom- 
mend it  alio,  in  all  connections  of  this  kini, 
to  hold  the  bands  of  union  extremely  k-olc; 
fo  as  always  to  have  it  in  one's  power  to 
ftraiten  or  relax  them,  as  circum (ranees  and 
fituaiions  jhall  render  mod  expedient.  They 
add,  as  a  capital  article  of  their  do&rinr, 
that  "  to  live  exempt  from  cares,  is  an  ef- 
fential  ingredient  to  constitute  human  hap. 
pinefs :  but  an  ingredient,  however,  which 
he,  who  voluntarily  diftreffes  himfelf  with 
cares  in  which  he  has  no  neceffary  and 
perfonal  intereft,  muft  never  hope  to  pof- 
fefs." 

I  have  been  told  likewife,  that  there  is 
another  fet  of  pretended  philofophers,  of 
the  fame  country,  whole  tenets,  concerning 
this  fubject,  are  of  a  Hill  more  illiberal  and 
ungenerous  caft. 

The  propofition  they  attempt  toeftabliih, 
is,  that  "  triendfhip  is  an  affair  of  felf- in- 
terest entirely,  and  that  the  proper  motive 
for  engaging  in  it,  is,  not  in  order  to  gra- 
tify the  kind  and  benevolent  afieclions,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  that  afliftance  and  Sup- 
port which  is  to  be  derived  from  the  con- 
nection." Accordingly  they  affert,  that 
thofe  perfons  are  molt  difpofed  to  have  rc- 
courfe  to  auxiliary  alliances  of  this  kin  J, 
who  are  leaSt  qualified  by  nature,  or  for. 
tune,  to  depend  upon  their  own  Strenrtli 
and  powers :  the  weaker  fex,  for  instance, 
bein :>  generally  more  inclined  to  engage  in 
friend  thips,  than  the  male  part  of  ou: 
fpecies ;  and  thofe  who  are  depreSt  by  in- 


cfkblifh  this  maxim,  That  the  practice  cf    digence,  or  labouring  under  misfortune:, 
virtue  is  the  molt  proper  method  to  give  a     than  the  wealthy  and  the  prosperous. 


mm  a  becoming  ail  nance  in  his  words  and 
actions.  Guilt  always  Seeks  to  Shelter  it- 
fclf in  one  cf  the  extremes ;  and  is  fome- 
times  attended  with  both.         Sfe*ia:on 


Excellent  and  obliging  fages,  thefe,  un- 
doubtedly I  To  Strike  out  the  friendly  af- 
fections from  the  moral  world,  would   be 


ii» 


I     • 


like  cxtinguiihing  die  fun  in  the  natur 
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each  of  them  being  the  Source  of  the  beft 
and  nwft  grateful  Satisfactions  that  Hea- 
ven has  conferred  on  the  Tons  of  men. 
But  I  famld  he  glad  to  know  what  the 
ml  xzkt  of  this  Tboafted  exemption  from 
care,  waich  they  promise  their  ditciples, 
y&f  amounts  to?  an  exemption  flatter- 
ing' to  fatf-lore,  I  confefs;  but  which,  upon 
aaar  occarrences  in  human  life,  Should 
he  rejected  with  the  utmoft  difdain.     For 
lothing,  fnrely,  can  be  more  incontinent 
atth  a  weU-potfed  and  manly  Spirit,  than 
to  decline  engaging  in  any  laudable  ac- 
tion, or  to  be  difcooraged  from  perfever- 
ug  in  it,  by  an  apprehenfion  of  the  trouble 
asi  iouckude  with  which  it  may  probably 
he  attended.       Virtue    herfelf,    indeed, 
oogat  to  be  totally  renounced,   if  it  be 
n'gAt  to  avoid  every  poflible  means  that 
eiy  be  productive  of  uneafinefs :  for  who, 
that  is  actuated  by  her  principles,  can  ob- 
fcrrc  the  conduct  of  an  oppofite  character, 
vithoox  being  affected  with  fome  degree 
of  fccret  diSTitisfaction  I    Are  not  the  juft, 
the  brave,  and  the  good,  neceflarily  ex- 
pofod  to  the  difagrecable  emotions  of  dif- 
like  and  averfion,  when  they  refpeclivcly 
meet  with  inftances  of  fraud,  of  cowardice, 
or  of  villainy  ?     It  is  an  efTential  pro- 
perty of  every  well-conftitutedmind,  to  be 
a&drd  with  pain,  or  pleafure,  according 
10  the  nature  of  thofe  moral  appearances 
that  prefent  themfelves  to  obfervation. 

If  Senfibility,  therefore,  be  not  incom- 
patible witk  true  wifdom  (and  it  fnrely  is 
not,  anlefs  we  fuppofe  that  philofophy 
deadens  every  finer  feeling  of  our  nature) 
*aat  jaft  feafon  can  be  affigned,  why  the 
fvapathetic  fuslerings  which  may  refult 
from  friendfliip,  ihould  be  a  fufheient  in- 
dacement  for  banishing  that  generous  af- 
fedion  from  the  human  breaft?  Extin- 
guish all  emotions  of  the  heart,  and  what 
difference  will  remain,  I  do  not  fay  be- 
tween man  and  brute,  but  between  man 
and  a  mere  inanimate  clod  ?  Away  then 
with  thofe  auftere  philofophers,  who  re- 
present virtue  as  hardening  the  foul  again  ft 
all  the  Softer  impreftions  of  humanity  1 
The  fad,  certainly,  is  much  otherwife :  a 
truly  good  man  is,  upon  many  occasions, 
extremely  fufceptible  of  tender  fentiments ; 
and  his  heart  expands  with  joy,  or  fh rinks 
with  farrow,  as  good  or  ill  fortune  accom- 
panies his  friend.  Upon  the  whole,  then, 
at  may  fairly  be  concluded,  that,  as  in  the 
cafe  of  virtue,  fo  in  that  of  friendftiip, 
thofe  painful  fcnfations,  which  may  fome- 
nmes  be  produced  by  the  one,  as  well  as 
by   the    other,   are   equally    infufficient 


grounds  for  excluding  either  of  them  from 
taking  poflefiioa  of  our  bofoms. 

They  who  infift  that  "  utility  is  the  firft 
and  prevailing  motive,  which  induces  man- 
kind to  enter  into  particular  friendships," 
appear  to  me  to  diveft  the  aflbciation  of 
its  mod  amiable  and  engaging  principle. 
For,  to  a  mind  rightly  dirpofed,  it  is  not  6> 
much  the  benefits  received,  as  the  affec- 
tionate zeal  from  which  they  flow,  that 
gives  them  their  beft  and  moil  valuable 
recommendation.  It  is  fo  far  indeed  from 
being  verified  by  fact,  that  a  fenfe  of  our 
wants  is  the  original  caufe  of  forming  thefe* 
amicable  alliances ;  that,  on  the  contrary* 
it  is  obfervable,  that  none  have  been  more 
distinguished  in  their  friendships  than  thofe 
whofe  power  and  opulence,  but,  above  alt, 
whofe  fuperior  virtue  (a  much  firmer  Sup- 
port) have  raifed  them  above  every  ne- 
ceflity  of  having  recourfe  to  the  afliftanct 
of  others.. 

The  true  distinction,  then,  in  this  qoek. 
tion  is,  that  "  although  friendship  is  cer- 
tainly productive  cf  utility,  yet  utility  ia 
not  the  primary  motive  of  friendship-** 
Thofe  felfifh  fenfualifts,  therefore,  who* 
lulled  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  preSume 
maintain  the  reverfe,  have  furely  noclai 
to  attention;  as  they  are  neither  qualified  by 
reflection,  nor  experience,  to  be  competent 
judges  of  the  fubject. 

Good  Gods !  is  there  a  man  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth,  who  would  deliberately 
accept  of  all  the  wealth  and  all  the  af- 
fluence this  world  can  beftow,  if  offered  tor 
him  upon  the  fevere  terms  of  his  being 
unconnected  with  a  Single  mortal  whom  he 
could  love,  or  by  whom  he  Should  h,e  be- 
loved ?  This  would  be  to  lead  the  wretch- 
ed life  of  a  detefted  tyrant,  who,  amidA 
perpetual  fufpicions  and  alarms,  paifes  hh 
miferable  days  a  ft  ranger  to  every  tender 
fentiment,  and  utterly  precluded  from  the 
heart- felt  fatisfactions  of  friendship. 

Melmcth's  Yr (inflation  ofCicznfs  L<tli*j. 

§  117.     The  Art  of  Happinefs. 

Almoft  every  object  that  attracts  our 
notice  has  its  bright  and  its  dark  fide 
He  who  habituates  himfelf  to  look  at  the 
difpleafxng  fide,  will  four  his  difpofaion, 
and  consequently  impair  his  happinefs; 
while  he,  who  constantly  beholds  it  on  the 
bright  Side,  infentibly  meliorates  his  tern* 
per,  and,  in  confequence  of  it,  improves 
his  own  happinefs,  and  the  happinefs  of 
all  about  him. 

Arachne  and  MeliSTa  are  two  friends. 
*  They 
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They  arc,  both  of  them,  women  in  years, 
and  alike  in  birth,  fortune,  education,  and 
accomplishments.  They  were  originally 
alike  in  temper  too;  but,  by  different  ma- 
nagement, are  grown  the  reverfe  of  each 
other.  Arachne  has  accuflomed  herfelf  to 
look  only  on  the  dark  fide  of  every  object. 
If  a  new  poem  or  play  makes  its  appear- 
ance, with  a  thoufand  brilliancies,  and  but 
one  or  two  blem idles,  lhe  {lightly  fkims 
over  the  paflages  that  (hould  give  her  plea- 
fure,  and  dwells  upon  thofe  only  that  fill 
her  with  diflikc.— If  you  (hew  her  a  very 
excellent  portrait,  (he  looks  at  fome  part 
of  the  drapery  which  has  been  neglected, 
or  to  a  hand  or  finger  which  has  been  left 
unfiniihed.— Her  garden  is  a  very  beauti- 
ful one,  and  kept  with  great  neatnefs  and 
elegancy;  but  if  you  take  a  walk  with  her 
in  it,  (he  talks  to  you  of  nothing  but  blights 
and  dorms,  of  fnails  and  caterpillars,  and 
how  importable  it  is  to  keep  it  from  the 
litter  of  falling  leaves  and  worm-calls.— 
If  you  (it  down  in  one  of  her  temples,  to 
enjoy  a  delightful  profpect,  (he  obferves 
to  you,  that  there  is  too  much  wood,  or  too 
little  water ;  that  the  day  is  too  funny,  or 
too  gloomy ;  that  it  is  fultry,  or  windy ; 
and  tinifh.es  with  a  long  harangue  upon 
the  wretchednefs  of  our  climate.— When 
you  return  with  her  to  the  company,  in 
hope  of  a  little  chearful  converfation,  (he 
calls  a  gloom  over  all,  by  giving  you  the 
hiltory  of  her  own  bad  health,  or  of  fome 
melancholy  accident  that  has  befallen  one 
of  her  daughter's  children.  Thus  (he  in- 
feniibly  finks  her  own  fpirits,  and  the  fpi- 
rits  of  all  around  her ;  and,  at  laft,  dif- 
covers,  (he  knows  not  why,  that  her  friends 
are  crave. 

Niel ifla  is  the  reverfe  of  all  this.  By 
conftantly  habituating  herfelf  to  look  only 
on  the  bright  fide  of  objects,  (he  preferves 
a  pe  rpctu.il  chearfulnefs  in  htrlelt,  which, 
by  a  kind  of  happy  contagion,  (he  com- 
municates to  all  about  her.  If  any  mif- 
fo it une  has  befallen  her,  flie  considers  it 
might  have  been  worfe,  and  is  thankful  to 
Pro\  idence  for  an  efcape.  She  rejoices 
m  folitude,  as  it  gives  her  an  opportunity 
of  knowing  herfelf;  and  in  fociety,  be- 
ciiufc  (he  can  communicate  the  happinefs 
lhe  enjoys.  She  oppofes  every  man's  vir- 
tue to  his  failings,  and  can  find  out  fome- 
rliing  to  cherifh  and  applaud  in  the  very 
worii  of  her  acquaintance.  She  opens 
e\ery  book  with  a  delire  to  be  entertained 
or  instructed,  and  therefore  feidom  miiles 
\os;  Hie    looks  for.       Walk   with  her, 


though  it  be  on  a  heath  or  a  common,  and 
(he  will  difcover  numberlefs  beauties,  un- 
obferved  before,  in  the  hills,  the  dales,  the 
brooms,  brakes,  and  the  variegated  flowers 
of  weeds  and  poppies.  She  enjoys  every 
change  of  weather  and  of  feafon,  as  bring- 
ing with  it  fomething  of  health  or  conve- 
nience. In  converfation,  it  is  a  rule  with 
her,  never  to  Hart  a  fubject  that  leads  to 
any  thing  gloomy  or  difagreeable.  You 
therefore  never  hear  her  repeating  her 
own  grievances,  or  thofe  of  her  neigh- 
bours; or,  (what  is  word  of  all)  their  faults 
and  imperfections.  If  any  thing  of  the 
latter  kind  be  mentioned  in  her  hearing, 
(he  has  the  addrefs  to  turn  it  into  enter- 
tainment, by  changing  the  moft  odious 
railing  into  a  pleafant  raillery.  Thus 
Melilla,  like  the  bee,  gathers  honey  from 
every  weed;  while  Arachne,  like  the  fpi- 
der,  fucks  poifon  from  the  faireft  flowers. 
The  conjequence  is,  that,  of  two  tempers 
once  very  nearly  allied,  the  one  is  ever 
four  and  diflatisfied,  the  other  always  gay 
and  chearful;  the  one  fpreads  an  uni- 
verfal  gloom,  the  other  a  continual  fun- 
fhine. 

There  is  nothing  more  worthy  of  our 
attention,  than  this  art  of  happinefs.  In 
converfation,  as  well  as  life,  happinefs  very 
often  depends  upon  the  flighted  incidents, 
lhe  taking  notice  of  the  badnefs  of  the 
weather,  a  north-eaft-wind,  the  approach 
of  winter,  or  any  trifling  circumirance  of 
the  difagreeable  kind,  (hall  infeniibly  rcb 
a  whole  company  of  its  good- humour,  and 
fling  every  member  of  it  into  the  vapours. 
If,  therefore,  we  would  be  happy  in  our- 
ftlves  and  arc  defirous  of  communicating 
that  happinefs  to  all  about  us,  thefe  minu- 
tiae of  converfation  ought  carefully  to  be 
attended  to.  The  brightnefs  of  the  fky, 
the  lengthening  of  the  day,  the  incrcal- 
ing  verdure  of  the  fpring,  the  arrival  cf 
any  little  piece  of  good  news,  or  whatever 
carries  with  it  the  moll  diltant  glimpfe  of 
joy,  (hall  frequently  be  the  parent  of  a 
fecial  and  happy  converfation.  Good* 
manners  exact  from  us  this  regard  to  our 
company.  The  clown  may  repine  at  the 
fun  mine  that  ripens  the  harveft,  becaufe 
his  turnips  are  burnt  up  by  it;  but  the 
man  of  refinement  will  extract  pleaiure 
from  the  thunder-ftorm  to  which  he  is  ex- 
po'.* d,  by  remarking  on  the  plenty  and 
rcfrelhment  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  lucceeding  mower. 

Tiius  does  politenefs,  as  well  as  good 
fenfe,  direct  us  to  look  at  every  object  on 
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the  bright  fide;  and,  by  thus  aAing,  we 
cherifh  and  improve  both.  By  this  prac- 
tice it  it  that  MeluTa  is  become  the  wife  ft 
and  beft-bred  woman  living ;  and  by  this 
pratrke,  may  every  perfon  arrive  ac  that 
agreeaWcaefs  of  temper,  of  which  the 
natoraiaad  never-failing  fruit  is  Happi- 
xefs.  Harris, 

$  Il8.    Hafpiwtfs  is  founded  in  Retlitude 
of  Conduct*. 

All  men  porfue  Good,  and  would-  be 
happy,  if  they  knew  how :  not  happy  for 
nir.otci,  and  miferable   for  hours ;    but 
happy,  if  poffible,  through  every  part  of 
their  exigence.  Either,  therefore,  there  is 
a  good  of  this  Ready,  durable  kind,  or 
tare  is  none.    If  none,  then  all  good  muft 
be  tranfient  and  uncertain;  and  if  fb,  an 
o;ed  of  the  lowed  value,  which  can  little 
crime  either  our  attention  or  inquiry. 
Be:  if  there  be  a  better  good,  fuch  a  good 
as*e  are  fee  king ;  like  every  other  thing, 
it  ami  be  derived  from  Come  caufe ;  and 
t--:oufemuft  be  either  external,  internal, 
(■'  mixed;  in  as  much  as,  except  thefe 
t*.ree,  there  is  no  other  poffible.     Now  a 
kady,  durable  good  cannot  be  derived 
fam  in  external  caufc;  by  reafon,  all  de- 
rived from  externals  muft  fluctuate  as  they 
fiuaoate.    By  the  fame  rule,  not  from  a 
mixture  of  tne   two;    becaufe    the   part 

*  tab  is  external  will  proportionably  de- 
fray its  eflence.  What  then  remains  but 
te  caufe  internal ;  the  very  caufe  which 
w^nave  fuppofed,  when  we  place  the  So- 
vereign Good  in  Mind— in  Redtitude  of 
Con  cud?  Ibid. 

S  119.     The  Choice  of  Hercules. 

Waen  Hercules  was  in  that  part  of  his 
ywo,  in  which  it  was  natural  for  him  to 
cr-iHer  what  courfe  of  life  he  ought  to 
P«  fue,  he  one  day  retired  into  a  defert, 
*:.:re  the  filence  and  iolitude  of  the  place 
f:rv  cuch  favoured  his  meditations.  As 
he  was  muling  on  his  prefent  condition, 
-'i  rery  much  perplexed  in  himfelf  on  the 
-  ts  of  life  he  lhould  chufe,  he  faw  two 
»>mcn,  of  a  larger  ilaturc  than  ordinary, 
ap  rjaching  towards  him.  One  of  them 
h;a  a  very  noble  air,  and  graceful  deport- 
ee?.:; her  beauty  was  natural  and  eafy, 
h  r  perfoi  clean  and  unfpotted,  hsr  eyes 
tr(l  towards  the  ground  with  an  agreeable 
re  erve,  her  motion  and  behaviour  full  of 

*  deiy,  and  her  raiment  as  white  as  fnow. 
7  c  c*aer  had  a  great  deal  of  health  and 
tfe'id.isis  in  her  countenance  which  ihc 


had  helped  with  an  artificial  white  and  red  9 
and  fhe  endeavoured  to  appear  more  grace- 
ful than  ordinary  in  her  mein,  by  a 
mixture  of  affectation  in  all  her  geflures* 
She  had  a  wonderful  confidence  and  af- 
furance  in  her  looks,  and  all  the  variety  of 
colours  in  her  drefs,  that  fhe  thought  were 
the  moil  proper  to  (hew  her  complexion  to 
advantage.  She  caft  her  eyes  upon  her- 
felf,  then  turned  them  on  thofe  that  were 
prefent,  to  fee  how  they  liked  her,  and 
often  looked  on  the.  figure  fhe  made  in 
her  own  fhadow.  Upon  her  nearer  ap- 
proach to  Hercules,  fhe  ftepped  before  the 
other  lady,  who  came  forward  with  a  re- 
gular, compofed  carriage,  and  running  op 
to  hi ov  accofted  him  after  the  following 
manner : 

0  My  dear  Hercules,"  fajrs  fhe,  "  I 
find  you  are  very  much  divided  in  your 
thoughts  upon  the  way  of  life  that  you 
ought  to  chufe :  be  my  friend,  and  follow 
me ;  I  will  lead  you  into  the  pofTeffion  of 
pleafure,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  pain, 
and  remove  you  from  all  the  noife  and 
difquietude  of  bufinefs.  The  affairs  of 
either  war  or  peace  fhall  have  no  power 
to  difturb  you.  Your  whole  employment 
fhall  be  to  make  your  life  eafy,  and  to 
entertain  every  fenfe  with  its  proper  gra- 
tifications. Sumptuous  tables,  beds  of 
rofes,  clouds  of  perfumes,  concerts  oT 
mufic,  crowds  of  beauties,  are  all  in  rea- 
dme fs  to  receive  you.  Come  along  with 
me  into  this  region  of  delights,  this  world 
of  pleafure,  and  bid  farewel  for  ever  to 
care,  to  pain,  to  bufinefs."  Hercules 
hearing  the  lady  talk  after  this  manner, 
de fired  to  know  her  name :  to  which  fhe 
anfwered,  "  My  friends,  and  thofe  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  me,  call  me 
Happinefs;  but  my  enemies,  and  thofe 
who  would  injure  my  reputation,  have 
given  me  the  name  of  Pleafure." 

By  this  time  the  other  lady  was  come 
up,  who  addrcfTed  herfelf  to  the  young 
hero  in  a  very  different  manner: — «  Her- 
cules," fays  fhe,  *c  I  offer  myfelf  to  you, 
becaufe  I  know  you  are  defcended  from 
the  Gods,  and  give  proofs  of  that  defcent, 
by  your  love  to  virtue,  and  application  to 
the  ftudies  proper  for  your  age.  This 
makes  me  hope  you  will  gain,  both  for 
yourfelf  and  me,  an  immortal  reputation. 
But  before  1  invite  you  into  my  focicty 
anH  friendfhip,  I  wi!i  1-e  op^n  and  fincere 
with  you;  and  m.i.1  lay  tt.i>  djwn  as  an 
eftabiiihed  truth,  that  there  is  n  /»Y»ng 
truly    valuable*  which  c~n  be  purchafel 

without 
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without  pains  and  labour.  The  God* 
have  fet  a  prijce  upon  every  real  and  noble 
pleafure.  If  you  would  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Deity,  you  mult  be  at  the  pains  of 
worfhipping  him ;  if  the  friend  fhip  of  good 
men,  you  mull  ftady  to  oblige  them ;  if 
you  would  be  honoured  by  your  country, 
you  mud  take  care  to  ferve  it :  in  (hort, 
if  you  would  be  eminent  in  war  or  peace, 
you  mud  become  mailer  of  all  the  qualifi- 
cations that  can  make  you  fo.  Thefe  are 
the  only  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
I  can  propofe  happinefs." 

Th?  Goddefs  of  fleafure  here  broke  in 
upon  her  difcourfe:  "  You  fee,"  faid  fhe, 
**  Hercules,  by  her  own  confeffion,  the  way 
to  her  pleafures  is  long  and  difficult; 
whereas  that  which  I  propofe  is  (hort  and 
eafy."  "  Has  !"  (aid  the  other  lady, 
whofe  vifage  glowed  with  paffion,  made 
up  of  fcorn  and  pity,  "  what  are  the  plea- 
fures you  propofe?  To  eat  before  you 
are  hungry,  drink  before  you  are  athirft, 
deep  before  you  are  tired;  to  gratify  ap- 
petites before  they  are  raifed,  and  raife 
fuch  appetites  as  nature  never  planted. 
You  never  heard  the  molt  delicious  mufic, 
which  is  the  praife  of  ©neVielf ;  nor  faw 
the  mo  ft  beautiful  object,  which  is  the 
work  of  one's  own  hands.  Your  votaries 
pafs  away  their  youth  in  a  dream  of  mif. 
taken  pleafures;  while  they  are  hoarding 
up  anguiih,  torment,  and  remorfe,  for  old 
age. 

"  As  for  mtj  I  am  the  friend  of  Gods, 
and  of  good  men  ;  an  agreeable  com* 
panion  to  the  artizan ;  an  houfhoU  guar- 
dian to  the  fathers  of  families ;  a  patron 
and  protector  of  fervants ;  an  aflbciate  in 
all  true  and  generous  friendships.  The 
banquets  of  my  votaries  are  never  colUy, 
but  always  delicious;  for  none  eat  or  drink 
at  them,  who  are  not  invited  by  hunger 
and  thirit.  Their  (lumbers  are  found,  and 
their  wakings  chearful.  My  young  men 
have  the  pleafure  of  hearing  themfelves 
praifed  by  thofc  who  are  in  years;  and 
thofe  who  are  in  years,  of  being  honoured 
by  thofe  who  are  young.  In  a  word,  my 
followers  are  favoured  by  the  Gods,  be- 
loved by  their  acquaintance,  efteemed  by 
their  country,  and,  after  the  clofe  of  their 
labours,  honoured  by  poilerity." 

We  know,  by  the  life  of  thL  memorable 
hero,  to  which  cf  thefe  two  ladies  he  gave 
up  his  heart;  and,  I  believe,  every  one 
who  reads  this,  will  do  him  the  juftice  to 
approve  his  choice.  Tat/er* 


Letters  on  tbt  Choice  ofCmfotj* 
§   1 20.    L  e  t  t  1  a    I. 

Sz  a, 

As  you  are  now  no  longer  under  the 
eye  of  either  a  parent,  or  a  governor,  but 
wholly  at  liberty  to  ad  according  to  year 
own  inclinations;  your  friends  cannot  be 
without  their  fears,  on  your  account;  they 
cannot  but  have  fome  uneafy  apprei.en- 
fions,  lot  the  very  bad  men,  with  whoa 
you  may  cooverfe,  fhould  be  able  to  e  ftacs 
thofe  principles,  which  fo  much  care  *?.) 
taken  at  firft  to  imprint,  and  has  been  i"te 
to  p  refer ve,  in  you. 

The  intimacy,  in  which  I  have,  fcr 
many  years,  lived  with  your  family,  {in- 
fers r*c  not  to  be  otherwife  than  a  fiwer 
of  their  concern,  on  this  occafion;  a::d 
you  will  permit  me,  as  fuch,  to  lay  before 
you  thofe  con  fide  rations,  which,  while  they 
(hew  you  your  danger,  and  excite  yen: 
caution,  may  not  be  without  their  uic  ia 
promoting  your  fafety. 

That  it  mould  be  the  endeavour  of  o-..r 
parents,  to  give  us  juft  apprehenfions  J 
things,  as  foon  as  we  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving them;  and,  in  our  earber  year:. 
to  (lock  our  minds  with  ufeful  troths— to 
accuftom  us  to  the  ufe  of  our  reafon,  th, 
reftraint  of  our  appetites,  and  the  govern 
roent  of  our  paffions,  b  a  point,  on  wlr:h. 
I  believe,  all  are  agreed,  whofe  opinio  u 
about  it  you  would  think  of  any  conse- 
quence. 

From  a  neglecl  in  thefe  particulars,  yc- 
fee  fo  many  of  one  fex,  as  much  Girh  .*: 
Sixty,  as  they  were  at  Sixteen— their  fol- 
lies only  varied— their  purfuits,  thou^r 
differently,  yet  equally,  trifling ;  and  > 
thence,  likewife,  find  near  as  many  of  tl* 
other  fex,  Boys  in  their  advanced  year.— 
as  fond  of  feathers  and  toys  in  their  n, ::: 
age,  as  they  were  in  their  chihlhood — ii>- 
ing  as  little  to  any  of  the  purpofes  of  Rcu- 
fon,  when  it  has  gained  its  full  ftrength, ; 
-they  did  when  it  was  weakeft.     And,  in- 
deed,  from  the  fame   fource    all    the- 
vices  proceed,  which  moft  difturb  and 
trefs  the  world. 

When  no  pains  are  taken  to  correct  c» 
bad  inclinations ,  before  they  become  cc: 
firmed  and  fixed  in  us;  they  acquire,  ?r: 
length,  that  power  over  us,  from  wfcL .i 
we  have  the  worft  to  fear— we  give  w^y  H 
them  in  the  inftances  where  we  fee  plainer.) 
how  grievoufly  we  muft  fuffer  by  our  con> 

pliancc— 
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p-iance— *rs  know  not  how  to  refill  them, 
notvmhfticding  the  obvious  ruin  which 
v.\\\  be  the  coofequence  of  our  yielding  to 
them. 

I  don't  6y,  that  a  right  education  will  be 
as  brneficial,  as  a  wrong  one  is  hurtful :  the 
very  bed  may  be  difappointed  of  its  pro- 
per efFech. 

Though  the  tree  you  fet  be  pat  into  an 
e.vcrllent  foil,  and  trained  and  pruned  by 
tie&ilfuliefthand;  you  are  not,  however, 
fjreof  its  thriving:  vermin  may  deftroy 
ail  your  hopes  from  it. 

When  the  utmoft  care  has  been  taken 
to  fend  a  young  man  into  the  world  well 
priacipied,and  folly  apprifed  of  the  reafon- 
abifsefs  of  a  religious  and  virtuous  life; 
he  is,  yet,  far  from  being  temptation  proof 
—be  even  then  may  fall,  may  fall  into 
the  worft  both  of  principles  and  practices; 
m J  he  is  very  likely  to  do  fo,  in  the  place 
•here  yoo  are,  if  he  will  aflbciate  with 
truce  who  f peak  as  freely  as  they  acl;  and 
•Hofeem  to  think,  that  their  underftand- 
i 'z  would  be  lefs  advantageotrily  (hewn, 
w:*e  they  not  to  ofe  it  in  defence  of  their 
nc*s. 

That  we  may  be  known  by  onr  compa- 
ny, is  a  troth  become  proverbial.  The 
ends  we  have  to  ferve  may,  indeed,  occa- 
hoa  us  to  be  often  with  the  perfons,  whom 
»c  by  no  means  refemble;  or,  the  place, 
ia  w  uich  we  are  fettled,  keeping  os  at  a 
£*cat  diftance  from  others,  if  we  will  con- 
v?Ke  at  all,  it  mad  be  with  fome,  whofe 
ffu-ners  we  lcaft  apprdve.  But  when  we 
hare  oar  choice— when  no  valuable  intereft 
«  promoted  by  aflbciating  with  the  cor- 
rc^:— when,  if  we  like  the  company  of 
t^<  wife  and  confiderate,  we  may  have  it; 
Cat  we  then  court  the  one,  and  man  the 
ether,  feetns  as  full  a  proof,  as  we  can  well 
prt,  that,  if  we  avoid  vice,  it  is  not  from 
the  fenie  we  have  of  the  amiablenefs  of 
»inee. 

Had  I  a  large  collection  of  books,  and 
never  looked  into  any  that  treated  on 
grave  and  ufefol  fubjefts,  that  would  con- 
tribute to  make  me  wifer  or  better;  but 
tt)k  thofe  frequently,  and  thofe  only,  into 
oy  hands,  that  would  raife  my  laugh? er, 
cr  that  would  merely  amofe  me,  or  that 
*<*»ld  give  me  loofe  and  impure  ideas,  or 
tjm  inculcated  atheiftical  or  fceptical  no- 
tion*, or  that  were  filled  with  fcurrility  and 
invective,  and  therefore  could  only  ferve 
to  gratify  my  fpteen  and  ill-nature;  they, 
*ho  knew  this  to  be  my  practice,  muft, 


certainly,  form  a  very  unfavourable  opi- 
nion of  my  capacity,  or  of  my  morals.  If 
nature  had  given  me  a  good  underilanding, 
and  much  of  my  time  patted  in  reading : 
were  I  to  read  nothing  but  what  was  tri- 
fling, it  would  fpoil  that  underftanding,  it 
would  make  me  a  T rifle r:  and  though 
formed  with  commendable  difpofitions,  or 
with  none  very  blamcable ;  yet  if  my  fa- 
vourite authors  vrere—fuch  as  encouraged 
me  to  make  the  mod  of  the  prefent  hour ; 
not  to  look  beyond  /'/,  to  tafte  every  plea- 
fure  that  offered  itfelf,  to  forego  no  ad- 
vantage that  I  could  obtain— -fuck  as  gave 
vice  nothing  to  fear,  nor  virtue  any  thing 
to  hope,  in  a  future  Hate;  you  would  not, 
I  am  fure,  pronounce  otherwife  of  thofe 
writers,  than  that  they  would  hurt  my  na- 
tural difpofition,  and  carry  me  lengths  of 
guilt,  which  I  fhould  not  have  gone,  with- 
out this  encouragement  to  it. 

Nor  can  it  be  allowed,  that  reading 
wrong  things  would  thus  affeft  me,  but  it 
muft  be'  admitted,  that  hearing  them  would 
not  do  it  lefs*  Both  fall  under  the  head 
of  Converfation ;  we  fitly  apply  that  term 
alike  to  both;  and  we  may  be  (aid,  with 
equal  propriety,  to  converfe  with  books, 
and  to  converfe  with  men.  The  impref- 
fion,  indeed,  made  on  us  by  what  we 
hear,  is,  ufually,  much  ftronger  than 
that  received  by  us  from  what  we  read. 
That  which  pafles  in  our  ufual  inter- 
ceurfe  is  liftened  to,  without  fatiguing 
us:  each,  then,  taking  his  turn  in  (peak- 
ing, our  attention  is  kept  awake:  we  mind 
throughout  what  is  faid,  while  we  are  at 
liberty  to  exprefs  our  own  fentimentsof  it, 
to  confirm  it,  or  to  improve  upon  it,  or  to 
objeftto  ir,  or  to  hear  any  part  of  it  re- 
peated, or  to  afk  what  queftionswe  pleafe 
concerning  it. 

Difcourfe  is  an  application  to  our  eyes, 
as  well  as  ears;  and  the  one  organ  is  here 
fo  far  afliftant  to  the  other,  that  it  greatly 
increafes  the  force  of  what  is  tranfmitted 
to  our  minds  by  it.  The  air  and  action  of 
the  fpeake'r  gives  no  fmall  importance  to 
his  words :  the  very  tone  of  his  voice  adds 
weight  to  his  reafoning ;  and  occafions  that 
to  be  attended  to  throughout,  which,  had 
it  come  to  us  from  the  pen  or  the  prefs, 
we  fhould  have  been  afleep,  before  we  had 
read  half  of  it. 

That  bad  companions  will  make  us  as 

bad  as  themfelves,  I  don't  affirm.    When 

we  are  not  kept  from  their  vices  by  our 

principles,  we  may  be  fo  by  our  conftitu- 

H  tion; 
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tion ;  we  may  be  lefs  profligate  than  they 
are,  by  being  more  cowardly:  but  what  I 
advance  as  rertain  is,  That  we  cannot  be 
fife  among  them — that  they  will,  in  fome 
degree,  and  may  in  a  very  great  one,  hurt 
our  morals.  You  mav  not,  perhaps,  be 
unwilling  to  have  a  diflinft  view  of  the 
reafons,  upon  which  I  aflert  this. 

J  will  enter  upon  them  in  my  next. 

I  was  going  to  write  adieu,  when  it 
came  into  my  thoughts,  that  though  you 
may  not  be  a  ftranger  to  the  much  cen- 
fured  dodtrine  of  our  countryman  Pelagius 
—-a  ftranger  to  his  having  denied  original 
fin ;  you  may,  perhaps,  have  never  heard 
how  he  accounted  for  the  depravity,  fo 
manifcft  in  the  whole  of  our  race— -He  af- 
cribed  it  to  imitation.  Had  he  fa  id,  that 
imitation  makes  fome  of  us  very  bad,  and 
moft  of  us  worfe  than  we  otherwife  (hould 
have  been;  I  think  he  would  not  have 
pa/Ted  lor  an  heretic.  •  Dean  Bolton. 

§  121.    Litter    II. 

Sir, 

I  promifed  you,  that  you  mould  have  the 
reafons,  why  I  think  that  there  is  great  dan- 
ger of  your  being  hurt  by  vitious  acquaint- 
ance. The  fu ft  thing  1  have  here  to  pro- 
pofe  to  your  consideration  is,  what  I  juft 
mentioned  at  the  ciofe  of  my  laft— -our 
aptnefs  to  imitate. 

For  many  years  of  our  life  we  are  form- 
ing ourfelves  upon  what  we  obferve  in 
thofe  about  as.  We  do  not  only  learn 
their  phrafe,  but  their  manners.  You  per- 
ceive among  whom  we  were  educated,  not 
more  plainly  by  our  idiom,  than  by  our 
behaviour.  The  cottage  offers  you  a 
brood,  wi'h  all  t^e  rufticityand.favagenefs 
of  it*  grown  inhabitants.  The  civility 
and  courtcfy,  which,  in  a  well-ordered  fa* 
mily,  are  conttantly  feen  by  its  younger 
members,  far!  not  to  influence  their  de- 
portment; and  wi'l,  whatever  their  natural 
trutality  may  be,  difpofe  them  to  check  its 
appearance,  and  exprefs  an  averfenefc 
from  what  is  rude  and  difgufting.  Let 
the  defcendant  of  the  meaneit  be  placed, 
from  his  infancy,  where  he  perceives 
every  one  mindful  of  decorum;  the  marks 
of  his  txtra&ion  are  loon  obliterated;  ax 
Jeaft,  his  carriage  does  not  difcover  it: 
and  were  the  heir  of  his  Grace  to  be  con- 
tinually in  the  kitchen  or  ftables,  you 
would  foon  only  know  the  young  lord  by 
his  cloaths  and  title:  in  other  refpccls, 
you  would  judge  him  the  ion  of  the  groom 
or  the  fculiion. 


Nor  is  the  difpofition  to  imitate  confined 
to  our  childhood;  when  this  is  pall,  acd 
the  man  U  to  mew  himfelf,  he  takes  hs 
colours,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  from  thofe  he 
is  near— he  copies  their  appearance— he 
feldom  is,  what  the  ufe  of  his  reafon,  or 
what  his  own  inclinations,  would  ir.ake 
him. 

Are  the  opinions  of  the  generality,  in 
moft   points,  any  other,  than  what  thrv 
hear  advanced  by  this  or  that  perfon  hi  ,.i 
in  their  efteem,  and  whole  judgment  t:.ev 
will  not  allow  them  lei  ves  to  queftion?  You 
well  know,  that  one  could  not  lately  eo 
into  company,  but  the  fir  ft  thing  faiJ  *:i 
—You  have,  undoubtedly,  read— W 'hr.: 
an  excellent  performance  it  is  I  The  tine 
imagination  of  its  noble  author  difcoven 
itfelf  in  every  line.     As  (bon  as  this  r.eXe 
author  ferioufly  di (owned  it,  all  the  admi- 
ration of  it  was  at  an  end.    Its  merit,  wi;a 
thofe  who  had  moft  commended  it,  ap- 
peared to  be  wholly  the  name  of  its  fur- 
pofed  writer.     Thus  we  find  it  through. 
out.     It  is  not  what  is  written,  or  laid,  cr 
alted,  that  we  examine;  and  approve  or 
condemn,  as  it  is,  in  itfelf,  good  or  bad: 
Our  concern  is,  who  writes,  who  fays,  or 
does  it;  and  we,  accordingly,  rrgaid,  c; 
difregard  it. 

Look  round  the  kingdom.  There  is 
perhaps,  fcaxce  a  village  in  it,  where  ih 
ferioufnefs  or  duTolutenefs  of  the  Squire,  J 
not  quite  a  driveller,  is  not  more  or  ie . 
feen  in  the  manners  of  the  reft  of  its  inha- 
bitants. And  he,  who  is  thus  a  patter, 
takes  his  pattern — fashions  himfelf  hy  Ux:.:< 
or  other  of  a  better  eftate,  or  higher  rauj 
with  whofe  cha rafter  he  is  pleated,  or  ; 
whom  he  fecks  to  recommend  himfelf. 

In  what  a  fliort  fpace  is  a  whole  narU 
metamorphofed !  Fancy  you  He  If  in  t,n 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  What  gr?.\<j 
faces  do  you  every  where  behold1.  T'r| 
moft  diflblutely  inclined  fuffers  not  a  liber) 
tine  ex  predion  to  efcape  him.  He  wr\ 
leaft  regards  the  pra&ice  of  virtue,  sluhh| 
its  appearance. 

None  claim,  from  their  ftations,  a  p:i 
vilege  for  their  vices.  The  greateil  i\u >\ 
gers  to  the  influence  of  religion  obferve  ij 
form.  The*  toldier  not  only  forbears  i 
oath,  but  rtpro*es  it;  he  may  poiljb  | 
make  free  wjth  your  goods,  as  havii 
more  grace  than  you,  and,  therefore, 
better  title  to  them ;  but  yon  have  not  hi:  | 
to  fear  from  his  lewdnefs,  or  drunks 
nefs. 

The  Royal  Brothers  at  length  la^d4 
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The  raofnrchy  is  reftored.     How  fooa 
thtt  is  a  grare  afpeA  denominated  a  pu- 
ritanical; decorum,   predfenefs;  ferlouf- 
Bcfj,  fanaddfin  (     He,  who  cannot  extiq- 
£*Jt>inhsm{tlfMJlJiq/f  of  religion,  is  in. 
dugrioasiDConceal  his  haying  any— appears 
«orje  than  lie  if— would  be  thought  to  fa- 
rojr  die  crime,  that  he  dares  not  commit. 
Tie  lewdeft  converfation  is  the  politeft. 
No  irpreftiuation  plcafes,  in  which  de- 
ccecT  is  coofulted.  Every  favourite  drama 
ta  its  hero  a  libcrtine-TintroJaces  the 
augitrate,  only  to expofe  him  as  a  knave, 
oracockoJd;  and  the  prieft,  only  f.o  de- 
scribe bin  a  profligate  or  hypocrite. 

How  much  greater  the  power  of  faftrion 
is,  than  that  of  any  laws,  by  whatfoever 
penalties  enforced,  the  experience  of  all 
ages  and  nation*  concurs  io  teaching  us. 
We  readily  imitate*  where  we  cannot  be 
fooirained  to  obey;  and  become  by  ex- 
ample, what  oar  rale  feeks  in  vain  to  make 
as. 

So  far  we  may  be  all  truly  ftyled  players, 
a  we  all  perfonate-^-borrow  our  charac- 
ttn--reprefeat  fome  other— aft  a  part— 
eihibit  thofe  who  have  been  moft  under 
Mr  notice,  or  whom  we  feek  to  pleafe,  or 
with  whom  wc  are  pleafed. 

At  tbe  Chameleon,  who  ii  known 

To  have  bo  colours  of  his  own  j 

J*  korrowi  from  his  neighbour's  hue 

Hu  white  or  black,  ^is  grren  or  blue  ; 

Aad  ftrots  as  much  in  ready  light, 

Which  credit  gives  him  upon  fight, 

As  if  the  rainbow  were  in  rail 

Retried  on  him,  and  bis  heirs  male : 

£•  the  young  Squire,  when  nrft  he  cornea 

fnm  country  febool  to  /fi/Ts  or  ?W«  £ 

And  cqaatfy,  in  troth,  is  fit 

To  be  a  ftatefman,  or  a  wit } 

Without  one  notion  of  his  own, 

He  hunters  wildly  up  and  down  j 

TiU  feme  acquaintance,  good  or  ba^L 

Tikes  notice  of*  Marine  lad. 

Admits  htm  in  amonj  the  gang : 

They  jeft,  reply,  diipote,  harangue : 

He  aa»  and  talks  m  they  befriend  him, 

Saevd  with  the  colours  whicfc  they  Icnfi  hiin. 

Thus,  merely,  as  his  fortune  chances, 

pit  merit  or  his  vice  advances,  '  Pbioi. 

pun  fitttgf. 

5  iaa.    L  £  t  j  e  a    Hr. 

Sir, 

My  laft  emieayofired  to  Qiew  you,  bow 
apt  we  are  to  imitate.  Let  me  nqw  defire 
joa  to  confider  the  difpofition  vou  will  be 
onder  to  recommend  yourfelf  to  thofe, 
waofc  company  you  defire.  or  would  not 
decline*  '  ' 


Converfation,  like,  marriage,  muft  have) 
confent  of  parties.  There  is  no  being  in- 
timate with  him,  who  will  not  be  fo  with 
you;  and,  in  order  to  contrad  or  Aipport 
an  intimacy,  you  mull  give  the  pleature, 
which  you  would  receive.  This  is  a  truth* 
that  every  man?s  experience  muft  force 
him  to  acknowledge :  we  are  Aire  to  feek 
in  vain  a  familiarity  with  any,  who  have) 
no  intereft  to  ferve  by  us,  if  we  difregar4 
their  humour.  *■•-•_■ 

in  courts,  indeed,  where  the  art  of 
pleating  is  more  ftudied  than  it  is  elfe- 
where,'  you  fee  people  more  dexterouily 
accommodating  them felves  to  the  turn  of 
thofe,  for  whofe  favour  they  wifh;  but, 
wherever  you  go,  you  aim  oft  confiantly 
perceive  the  fame  end  purfued  by  the  fame 
means,  though  there  may  not  be  the  fame 
adroftnefs  in  applying  them.  What  a 
proof  have  you  m  your  own  neighbour* 
hood,  how  efe&uaj  Jthefe  means  are  1 

Did  you  ever  hear  Charles— -\e\\  a  goof 
fiory— -make  a  fhrewd  obfervation—-drop 
An  expreffion,  which  bordered  either  on  wit 
or  humour?  Yet  he  is  welcome  xo  aU 
tables— -he  is  much  with  thofe,  whej  have 
wit,  who  have  huropur,  who  are,  really, 
men  of  abilities*  Whence  is  this,  but  from 
the  approbation  he  (hews  of  whatever 
paffes  r  A  ftory  he  cannot  tell,  hut  he  has 
a  laugh  in  readinefs  for  every  one  he  bean; 
by  his  admiration  of  wit,  he  fupplics  jth? 
want  of  it ;  and  they,  who  have  capacity % 
find  no  objection  to  the  meannefs  of  bis\ 
whilft  he  appears  always  to  think  as  they 
do.  Few  have  their  looks  and  tempers  Uf 
much  at  command  a*  this  man;  and  few, 
xherefore,  are  fo  happy  in  jecOmmending 
themfelves;  but  as  in  kit  way  of  doing  it, 
there  is,  obvioufly,  tbe  greateft  likelihood 
of  fuccefs,  we  may  be  Aire  tJmt  it  will  be 
tbe  way  generally  taken. 

Some,  I  grant,  you  meet  with,  who  by 
.their  endeavours,  on  all  occaiiohs,  to  (hew 
a  fuperior  difcernment,  may  feem  xo  think, 
that  to  gain  the  favour  of  any  one,  he  mnft 
be  brought  to  their  fentiments,  rather  than 
they  adopt  his;  -but  I  feaj  theft  perfoni 
will  be  found  only  giving  too  clear  a  proof, 
either  how  abfurdly  felf-conceit  fometimes 
operates,  or  how  much  knowledge  there 
jnay  be,  where  there  is  very  little  common 
fenfe. 

Did  I,  in  defcribing  the  creature  called 
Mam,  reprefent  him  as  having, in  propor- 
tion to  his  bulk,  more  brains  than  any 
other  animal  we  know  of;  I  mould  not 
think  thiidefcriptiou  falfe,  though  it  could 
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be  proved   that  feme  of  the  fpecies  had 
fcarce  any  brains  at  all. 

Even  when*  fa<  our  is  not  particularly 
.fought,  the  very  cuility,  in  which  he,  who 
.would  he  re.»aided  as  a  well-bred  man,  is 
never  wanting,  muii  render  him  unwilling 
to  avow  the  noft  juft  difapprobation  of 
what  his  c«  .r  pan  ions  apree  in  acting,  or 
commending.  He  is  by  no  means  to  give 
difguft,  and,  therefore,  when  he  hears  the 
worft  principles  vindicated,  and  the  beft 
ridiculed;  or  when  he  fees  what  ought  to 
be  matter  of  \\\t  great efl  fl: ante t  done  with- 
out any;  he  is  to  acquieice,  he  is  to  (hew 
no  token,  that  what  pafTes  is  at  all  offcnfive 
to  him. 

Confideryourfelf  then  in  either  of thefe 
flotation? — defirous  to  engage  the  favour 
of  the  bad  man,  into  whole  company  you 
are  admitted— or,  only  unwilling  to  be 
thought  by  him  deficient  in  pood  manners ; 
and,  I  thiik,  you  will  pbinly  fee  the  dan- 
ger you  fliould  apprehend  from  him— the 
likelihood  there  is,  that  you  mould  at 
length  lofe  the  abhorrence  of  his  crimes, 
which,  when  with  him,  you  never  ex- 
prefs. 

Will  you  afk  me,  why  it  is  not  nsproba- 
blt — that  you  lhould  reform  your  vitious 
acquaintance,  as  that  they  fhould  corrupt 
you  ?  Or,  why  may  1  not  as  well  fuppofe 
*—that  they  will  avoid  fpeaking  and  acting 
what  will  give  you  offence,  as  that  you  will 
be  averfe  from  giving  them  any—that  they 
will  confult  your  inclinations,  as  that  you 
will  theirs? 

To  avoid  the  length,  which  will  be  equal- 
ly difagreeable  to  both  of  us,  I  will  only 
anfwer— Do  yon  know  any  inftance,  which 
can  induce  you  to  think  this  probable? 
Are  not  you  apprifed  of  many  in  (lances, 
that  greatly  weaken  the   probability  of 

it?  : 

•  The  vaft  difproportion,  whicK  there  is 
between  the  numbers  of  the  ferious  and  the 
diflbiute,  is  fo  notorious,  as  to  render  it 
unquellionable— that  the  influence  of  the 
latter  far  exceeds  the  influence  of  the  for- 
mer—that a  vitious  man  is  much  more 
likely  to  corrupt  a  virtuous,  than  to  be  re- 
formed by  him. 

An  anfwer  of  the  fame  kind  I  mould 
bave  judged  fatisfaciory;  it  with,  refpeft 
to  what  1  had  urged  in  my  former  letter, 
you  queftioned  m«^— why  the  readinefs  to 
imitate  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  much 
converfant,  might  not  as  jultly  encourage 
you  to  bopt,  when  you  alloc ia ted.  with  the 


lefs  fober,  that  they  might  be  won  to  your 
regularity,  as  occafion  you  to  fear,  that 
you  fliould  be  brought  to  join  in  their  ex- 
ccfles?  The  good  have  been  for  fo  Jo  g 
a  fpace  lofmg  ground  among  us,  and  i\:t 
bad  gaining  it;  and  thefe  are  now  become 
iuch  a  prodigious  multitude*  thatit  is  un- 
deniable, how  much  more  apt  we  are  to 
form  ourfelves  on  the  manners  of  thofr, 
who  difregard  their  duty,  than  on  thurs, 
who  are  attentive  to  it. 

You  will  htre  be  pleafcd  to  remark,  u.  : 
I  do  not  confider  you  as  fctting  out  with 
any  reforming  views— as  converfing  \\\zti 
the  immoral,  in  order  to  difpofe  them  to 
reafonable  purfuits ;  but  that  1  only  apr!y 
lo  you,  as  induced  to  ai'ociate  with  th;m 
from  the  cafinefs  of  their  temper,  or  the 
pleafantry  of  their  humour,  or  your  com- 
mon literaty  purfuits,  or  their  (kill  in  frrr.* 
of  your  favourite  amuiements,  or  on  foi».e 
fuch-like  account:  and  then,  what  I  ha;e 
obferved  may  not  appear  a  weak  argumert, 
that  they  are  much  more  likely  to  hu.t 
you;  than  you  are  to  benefit  them. 

I  will  clofe  my  argument  and  my  letter, 
with  a  paffrge  from  a  very  good  hill  or  ic^, 
which  will  lhew  you  the  fenfe  of  one  of  i..j 
ablefl  of  the  ancient  legiflators  on  my  p:.-. 
fent  fubject. 

This  writer,  mentioning  the  laws  wi.ic": 
CharcrJas  gave  the  fburians,  fays—**  H: 
"  enabled  a  law  with  reference  to  an  ez..t 
"  on  which  former  lawgivers  had  not  r.-i- 
u  madverted,  that  of  keeping  bad  ccrrp.i- 
<c  ny.     As  he  conceived  that  the  mo.,.!» 
u  of  the  good  were  fometimes  quite  rui..- 
•'  ed  by  their  dirlblute  acquaintance — tr.  :t 
**  vice  was  apt,  like  an  infectious  dii"L?le, 
«'  to  fpread  itlelf,  and  to  extend  its  cor.:a- 
"  gion  even  to  the  belt  difpofed  of  c  u. 
"  fptcies.     In  order  to  prevent  this   mu- 
"  chief,  he  exprefsly  enjoined,  that   ncr.e 
"  lhould  engage  in  any  intimacy  or  fami- 
tf  liarity  with    immoral  perlbns— he  ap- 
"  pointed   that  an  accufation    might    be 
"  exhibited  for  keeping    bad    compat.v, 
"  and  laid  a  h< avy  fine  on  fuch  as    were 
u  convicted  of  it." 

Remember  Charondas,  when  you  are  dif- 
pofed to  ceniura  the  caution  fuggeftcii  by, 

Dear  Sir, 

Yours*  See. 
Dean  Belt  en. 

§   I23.      L  E  T  T  I  It      IV. 

Sir, 

Sir  Francis  Walfingbamt  in  a  letter   to 

"  Mr. 
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Mr.  Axtbmy  Bacon,  then  a  very  young* 
cao,  and  on  his  travels,  exprefles  himfelf 
ihu« — «  The  danger  is  great  that  we  are 
••  fubject  to,  in  lying  in  the  company  of 
••  the  wortVr  fort.  In  natural  bodies,  evil 
•*  airs  arc  avoided,  and  infection  (hunned 

*  of  then,  that  have  any  regard  to  their 
'•  htalth.    There  is  not  fo  probable  a  rea- 

*  km  for  the  corruptions,  that  may  grow 
°  to  the  «Wcf  one  from  the  mind  of  an- 
M  other;  bat  the  danger  is  far  greater,  and 
'*  the  ege8s,  we  fee  more  frequent :  for 
"  thenomber  of  evil-difpofed  in  mind  is 
M  greater  than  the  number  of  tick  in  bo- 

"  3y Though  the  well-difpofed  will 

"  remain  fome  good  fpace  without  corrup- 
*•  tion,  yet  time,  I  know  not  how,  worketh 

"  a  wound  into  him Which  weaknefs 

u  of  oors  confide  red,  and  eafinefs  of  nature, 
M  apt  to  be  deceived,  looked  into;  they  do 
•*  beft  provide  for  themfelves,  thzt  fefarale 
u  ttenjtbvet,  as  far  as  tfoey  can,  from  the 
"  b-d,  and  draw  as  nigh  to  the  good,  as 
*  bt  any  foffibility  they  can  attain  to." 

To  what  I  have  already  faid,  in  proof 
tV.t  we  fhould  thus  fr par  ate  our/elves,  I 
fc...I  now  add  two  further  rcafons  for  our 
doing  it:  i.  The  wrong  inclinations,  the 
pronenefs  to  violate  fome  or  other  part  of 
oar  duty,  which  we  all  find  in  ourfelves. 
:.  The  power  which  cuftom  hath,  to 
reconcile  us  to  what  we,  at  firft,  molt 
d;  faded. 

Need  I  tell  you,  that  our  natural  depra- 
*::y  has  not  only  bjen  the  theme  of  chrif- 
run  writers;  but  that  the  mod  eminent 
inthen  authors,  poets,  hiftorians,  philofo* 
phers,  join  in  confe  fling  it  ? 

Where,  alas !  is  the  man,  who  has  not 
Mj  wrong  tendencies  »o  lament?  Whom 
do  yoo  know  able  to  conceal  them,  to  pre- 
vent a  clear  difcovery  of  them  in  his  prac- 
tice? 

According  as  we  are  liable  to  act  amifs, 

«e,  certainly,  muft  be  in  more  or  lefs  dan- 

ger  from  afTociating  with  tbofe,  who  earner 

*U  feck  to  draw  us  into  guilt-— or  will 

countenance  us  in  it— or  will  diminim  our 

abhorrence  of  it.     Some  danger  from  fuch 

company  there  muft  be  even  to  him,  whofe 

fultnat:ons  are  leaft  faulty ;  fince  they  may 

be  made  worfe— they  may  produce  bad 

aa.ons,    the  repetition  of  which  would 

frrnn  bad  habits;  and  nothing  could  be  fo 

likely  to  heighten  any  depravity  of  difpo- 

fcj:on,  and  canry  it  to  the  mod  fatal  lengths 

of  mhconduct,  as  .1  familiarity  with  thofe, 

*ho  rave  no  dread  of  guilt,  or  none  that 


reftrains  them  from  complying  with  the 
temptations  they  meet  with  to  guilt. 

You  may,  perhaps,  think,  that  you  could 
be  in  no  danger  from  any  companion,  to 
w^ofe  exceffc  s  you  found  not  in  yourfelf 
the  leaft  propeniity :  but  believe  me,  my 
friend,  this  would  by  no  means  warrant 
your  fafcty. 

'Hough  fuch  a  companion  might  not 
induce  you  to  offend  in  the  very  fame  way, 
that  he  doth;  he  would,  probably,  make 
you  the  offender,  that  you  otherwifc  never; 
would  have  been.  If  he  did  not  bring  you 
to  conform  to  his  practice,  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  infinuate  his  principles?  His 
difregard  tu  bit  duty  would  tend  to  render 
you  indifferent  to  yours :  and,  while  he  lef- 
fened  your  general  regard  to  virtue,  he 
might  make  you  a  very  bad  man,  though 
you  fhould  continue  wholly  to  avoid  his 
particular  crimes. 

The  unconcemednefs,  with  which  he 
gave  his  worft  inclinations  their  fcope, 
could  hardly  be  day  after  day  obferved, 
without  making  you  lefs  folicitous  to  re- 
ftrain  your  own  wrong  tendencies,  and 
flrongly  urging  you  to  a  compliance  with 
them. 

a.  The  danger  there  is  in  converfing 
with  the  immoral  will  be  y  et  more  appa- 
rent; if  you  will,  next,  attend  to  the  power 
of  cuftom  in  reconciling  us  to  that,  which 
we,  at  fir  ft,  molt  dreaded. 

Whence  is  it,  that  veteran  troops  face 
an  enemy,  with  almoft  as  little  concern  as 
they  perform  their  exercife  ?  The  man  of 
the  greateft  courage  among  them  felt,  pro- 
bably, in  the  firit  battle  wherein  he  was,  a 
terror  that  required  all  his  courage  to  fur- 
mount.  Nor  was  this  terror,  afterwards, 
overcome  by  him,  but  by  degrees;  ev.ery 
fucceeding  engagement  abated  it:  the  of- 
tcner  he  fought,  the  lefs  he  feared:  by 
being  habituated  to  danger,  he  learned,  at 
lengtn,  to  defpife  it, 

An  ordinary  fwell  of  the  ocean  alarms 
the  youth  who  has  never  before  been  upon 
it;  but  |ie,  whofe  fears  are  now  railed, 
when  there  -is  nothing  that  ought  to  excite 
them,  becomes  foon  without  any,  even 
when  in  a  fituation,  that  might  juftly  dif- 
mayhim;  he  is  calm,  when  the  Aorm  is 
moii  violent;  and  difcover*  no  uneafy  ap- 
prehenfions,  while  the  veflel,  in  which  he 
fails,  is  barely  not  liriki  »g. 

You  cannot,  I  am  perfuaded,  vifit  an 

hoipttal — furvey   the    variety   of  diftrefs 

there— hear  the  complaints  of  the  fick— 

H3  fe. 
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fee  the  fores  of  the  woundad,  without  be- 
ing yourfelf  in  pain,  and  a  fllarer  of  theif 
fufferings: 

The  conftant  attendants  oft  theft*  poor 
wretthes  have  no  *  fuch  concern  i  with  dif- 
pofitions  not  lefs  humane  than  yours,  thef 
«lo  not  feel  the  emotions,  that  yoil  would 
be  under,  at  this  fcenc  of  mifery ;  their 
frequent  view  of  it  has  reconciled  them  to 
it — has  been  the  caufe,  that  their  minds 
are  nb  o:herwife  affe&ed  by  it,  than  yours 
Is  bf  the  objecls  dfdirtafily  Before  you. 

From  how  many  other  in  (lances  might 
h  be  (hewn;  that  the  things,  which,  at  their 
firft  appearance,  ftrfke  us  with  the  greater! 
terror;  no  fooner  become  familiar,  than 
they  Ceafe  to  difcompofe  us  ?  Let,  there- 
fore, fcur  education  have  been  the  careful- 
left  and  wifeft ;  let  there  have  been  ufed 
therein  all  the  means  likelieft  to  fi*  in  us 
an  abhorrence  of  vice;  we,  yet,  cannot  be 
frequently  among  thofe,  who  allow  them- 
felves  in  it,  and  have  as  fe\v  fcruples  about 
the  Concealment  of  arty  clime  they  are  dif- 
pofed  td,  as  about  its  commiflion,  without 
beholding  it  with  abundantly  lef>  uneafinets 
than  its  fir  ft  view  occafioned  Us. 

When  it  is  fo  beheld ;  when  what  is  very 
wrong  ho  more  (hocks  us— is  ho  longer 
highly  d/reniivc  to  us  J  the  natural  and  nc- 
Cellary  progrefs  is  to  a  (till  farther  abate- 
ment of  our  averfion  from  it:  and  what  is 
of  force  enough  to  conquer  a  ftrong  diflikc, 
may  be  rcafonably  concluded* well  able  to 
effect  fbme  degree  6f  approbation.  How 
far  this  (hall  proceed,  will,  indeed,  depend, 
in  a  good  meafure,  upon  our  temper,  upon 
Cur  conftitutional  tendencies,  upon  bur 
circumftances :  But  furely  we  are  become 
bad  enough,  when  it  is  not  the  eonfi  deration 
of  what  Is  imifs  in  any  practice,  that  with* 
holds  us  from  it— vVhen  we  only  avoid  it, 
becaufe  it  is  not  agreeable  to  Our  humour ; 
or,  becaufe  the  law  puni flies  it;  Or  becaufe 
it  interferes  with  fome  other  criminal  gra- 
tification, which  better  pleafes  us. 
.  1  begun  this  with  an  extract  from  a 
letter  of  WMngbam :  I  will  end  it  with 
one  from  a  letter  of  Grotius,  when  am- 
banador  in  France,  to  his  brother,  concern- 
ing his  foh,  whom  he  had  recommended 
to  that  gentleman's  care* 

After  having  exprefled  his  wifhes,  that 
the young  man  might  be  formed  a  complete 
advocate,  he  concludes  thus*—"  Above  all 
]•'*  things  I  in  treat  you  to  cultivate  thofe 
•*  feeds  of  knowledge,  fown  by  me  in  him, 
••  which  are  productive  of  piety;  and  to 
*  recommend  to  him,  for  companions*, 


M  fuch  perfons  as  are  themfelres  careful  ii 
"  make  a  proficiency  therein." 

GaoT.  Ep.  426. 
Dean  Boiicn. 

$   I2+.     LiTTBR    V. 

Sir, 

When  I  ended  my  lad  I  continued  iit 
my  chair,  thinking  of  the  ohjeBim  whi.h 
might  be  made  to  what  I  had  written  to 
you.     The  following  then  occurred  to  m-\ 
.  That,  when  we  are  iri  poflcflion  of  truth, 
from  fair  examination  and  full  evidence, 
there  can  be  very  little  danger  of  oar  oeir.s; 
induced  to  quit  it,  either  by  repeate.il/ 
hearing  the  weak  objections  of  any  to  ir; 
or  by  remarking  them  to  a8  as  wrongly  a« 
they  <2r£«*— That,  as  in  matbtmatia  the 
proportion,  which  we  had  once  demon- 
ftrated,  would  always    hate    our   aflent, 
whomfoever  we  heard  cavilling  at  it,  or 
ridiculing  our  judgment  concerning  it :  h 
in  morals,  when  once  a  due  confiderniru  of 
the  eftenttal  and  unchangeable  difTcrtr.ee? 
of  things  hath  rendered  us  certain  of  wh.'.t 
is  right  and  oar  duty:  we  can  never  be 
made  lefs  certain  thereof  whatever  errors 
in  judgment  or  praclice;  we  may  daily  oh* 
ferve  in  our  aflbtiates,  or  daily  hear  thcu 
abfurd  enough  to  defend^-^That,  when  *e 
not  only  plainly  .perceive  the  pra&ice  e* 
virtue   to  be  mod  becoming  us— to  dj 
what  the  nature  and  reafon  of  things  re- 
quire of  us;  but  actually  yW,  likewiie,  t,.s 
fatisfadtion  which  it  affords,  the  lblid  pl*-*a* 
fure  which  is   its  infeparable  attendant; 
there  can  be  no  more  ground  to  Juppofe,  that 
our  having  continually  before  us  the  folKu 
and  vices  of  any  would  lead  us  to  depart 
from  what  we  knoW  td  be  fittclh  and  have 
experienced  to  be  beft  for  us,  than  there 
can  be  to  Mieve,  that  a  man  in  his  wits 
would  leave  the  food,  which  his  judgment 
approved  and  his  palate  relifhed,  for  an- 
other fort,  which  he  faw,  indeed,  pleafmr 
to  his  companions,  but  which  he  was  cer- 
tain would  poifon  them. 

How  little  Weight  there  is  in  this  kind  of 
arguing,  I  think  every  one  might  be  con- 
vinced, who  would  attend  to  his  own  prac- 
tice; who  would  confider  the  fotmerouj  in- 
ftancet  in  which  he  cannot  but  condemn  it 
—in  which  he  cannot  but  acknowledge  ic 
contrary  to  what  his  prefent  welfare  re- 
quires it  (hould  be. 

Let  us  think  the  mod  juftly  of  our  dutv, 
and  (hun,  with  the  greateft  care,  all  who 
would  countenance  us  in  a  departure  from 
it;  we  ftiil  mall  find  that  departure  tcofrx- 
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jteAnwwe  flull  experience  it  fo,  even  when 
it  is  truly  lamented;  and  when,  to  avoid 
it,  is*  both  our  wifti  and  our  endeavour. 
And  if  the  influence  of  truth  may  receive 
fuch  hindrance  from  our  natural  depravity, 
from  thu  depravity,  even  when  we  have 
kept  out  of  the  way  of  all,  who  would  rn- 
coorge  as  to  favour  it,  there,  furely,  mull 
he  an  high  degree  of  probability,  that  we 
(hall  be  lefs  mindful  of  our  obligations, 
when  we  are  not  only  prompted  by  our 
own  appetites  to  violate  them,  but  moved 
thereto  by  the  counfel  and  example  of  thofe, 
whofe  converiation  belt  pleafes    us;    and 
whofe  opinions  and  actions  will,  therefore, 
come  with  a  more  than  ordinary  recom- 
mendation to  us. 

The  affenr,  which  we  give,  upon  fufli* 
cient  evidence,  to  moral  truths,  could  no 
more  be  nnfettled  by  ridicule  and  fophiftry, 
than  that  which  we  give  to  mathematical 
troths,  did  our  minds  always  retain  the 
fane  difpofition  with  refpect  to  the  one, 
that  they  do,  as  to  the  other. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  are  never 
willing  to  be  deceived— we  always  ftand 
alike  affected  towards  them:  our  cowtc- 
tie*  about  them  was  obtained,  at  fir  ft  *  upon 
fitch  grounds,  as  muft  always  remain  our 
inducements  to  preferve  it :  no  luft  could 
be  gratified^  no  intercft  ferved,  by  its  acting 
lefs  forcibly  upon  us :  in  its  defence  the 
credit  of  our  underftanding  is  greatly  con- 
cerned.    And  how  vain  muft  ridicule  and 
fophiftry   be    neceuarily   thought,  where 
their  only  aim  is,  that  we  fhould  acknow- 
ledge a  iuperiof  difcernment  in  thoie  pcr- 
fons,  whofe  opposition  increafes  our  con- 
tempt of  their  ignorance,    by    making  a 
plainer  di/covery  of  it  ? 

As  for  moral  truths,  they  are  often 
difagreeable  to  us— When  we  have  had 
the  fulled  evidence  of  them,  we  want  not, 
occafionally,  the  inclination  to  overlook  it: 
If,  under  Jome  eircumftances,  we  are  ready 
to  acknowledge  its  force-,  there  are  other* , 
when  we  will  not  give  it  any  attention. 
Here  fancy  and  hope  interpofe:  *  govern- 
ing pafiicn  allows  us  only  a  faint  view  of, 
or  wholly  diverts  our  notice  from,  whatever 
ftioold  be  our  inducement  to  re  ft  rain  it; 
and  fuffers  us  to  dwell  on  nothing  but  what 
will  jufttfy,  or  excufe,  us  ia  giving  way  to 
u.  Our  reluctant e  to  admit,  that  we  have 
not  judged  as  we  ought  to  have  done,  is 
ftrangely  abated,  when  we  thereby  are  fct 
at  liberty  to  at?  as  we  pleni'c 

When  the  endeavour  is  to  laugh  ns,  or 
to  argue  us,  ?at  of  thofc  principles  thai 


we,  with  much  /elf  denial  adhere  to;  we 
(hall  but  feebly  oppoie  its  fuccefs.  He  has 
a  ftrong  party  on  his  fide  uiihin  our  bo- 
foms,  who  feeks  to  make  us  quit  opinion  s9 
which  are  (till  controuling  our  affection*. 
If  we  are  not  fecure  from  acting  contrary 
to  our  duty,  whit  cogent  pi  oofs  foever  we 
have  of  it*  being  fuch,  and  what  fat  15 fac- 
tion foevtr  we  Have  had  in  its  difcharge; 
we  are  highly  concerned  to  avoid  every 
temptation  to  offend:  and  it,  undoui>i  UJy, 
is  a  very  ftrong  cue,  to  bear  continually 
what  is  likelieit  to  remove  the  tear  of  in- 
dulging our  appetites ;  and  continually  to 
fee,  that  they  who  apply  to  us  ael  as  th<ry 
afor/£— allow  thcmfelvts  in  the  liberies, 
they  would  have  us  10  take ;  and  are  under 
none  of  the  checks,  whic  a  they  prompt  us 
to  thro>v  off. 

Though  what  we  did  rot  relifti.  and 
what  we  thought  would  Ipeedily  ttethoy 
us,  we  might  not  eat,  when  our  ^un panic  ns 
(hewed  themfelves  fond  of  it,' and  prefioi 
us  to  talte  it;  yet,  if  Me  apprehended  no 
immediate  danger  from  their  meal— if  we 
were  eye-wit*  tru  s  oi  its  bi'ing  attended 
with  jwjw— if  they  were  continually  cxpref- 
(ing  their  hi«h  delight  in  it,  and  repeating 
their  aifurances,  that  all,  einer  our  indif- 
ference towards,  or  dtfrelifhof  it,  wa»  Oa.y 
from  prejudice  and  prepoffcilion;  we,  very 
probably,  Ihould  at  length  yield,  an  1  quit 
both  our  difguft  of  their  repa.t,  and  our 
dread  of  its  confequences.  And  if  this 
might  enfue,  when  we  were  invited  to 
partake  of  that,  which  was  lef*  agreeable 
to  our  palates,  what  mould  be  feared, 
wnen  our  company  tempted  us  to  tbat% 
which  we  could  be  pleafe  d  with,  and  were 
only  withheld  from  by  fuch  an  apprebenfiom 
of  danger,  as  nothing  could  fooner  remove, 
than  our  obferving  thofe,  with  whom  we 
moil  converfcd,to  be  without  it? 

Reafon  is,  certainly,  always  on  the  fide 
of  duty.  Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  any  man, 
who,  when  he  ferioufly  confiders  what  is 
belt  for  him  to  do,  will  not  purpofe  to  do 
that  which  is  right.  But,  fioce  we  can 
acV without  confideration  in  the  nr)ft  im- 
portant articles,  and  nothing  is  lefs  lik-ly 
to  be  con  tide  red,  than  what  we  find  quite 
cuftomary  with  others — what  we  fee  intra 
act  without  remorfe  or  fcruple;  when  we 
are,  day  after  day,  eye-witneffes  of  our 
aftociates  allowing  themfelves  in  a  wrong 
praclice,  peril  (Ung  in  it  without  cxpretun:? 
the  leaft  dread  or  its  confequences;  it  is  as 
abfurd  to  think,  that  our  moral  feeling 
diould  not  be  injured  thereby,  as  it  is  to 
H  4  fuppofe, 
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fuppofe,  that  our  hands  would  prefervethe 
fame  foftnefs,  when  they  had  been  for 
years  accuftomed  to  the  oar,  which  they 
had  when  they  firft  took  it  up;  or,  that 
hard  labour  would  affedt  us  as  much  when 
inured  to  it,  as  when  we  entered  upen  it. 

I  will,  for  the  prefent,  take  my  leave  of 
you  with  an  Italian  proverb,  and  an  Eng- 
lijb  one  exactly  anfwcrable  to  it^— 

Dimmi  con  cbi  tu  vat,  fa  pro  cbel  cbefai. 
Tell  me  with  whom  thou  goell,  and  I'll 
tell  thee  what  thou  doelt. 

Dean  Bolton* 

§  i25.    l  e  t  t  b  &    vi. 
Sir, 

I  know  not  what  I  can  add  on  the  pre- 
fentfubject  of  our  correfpondence,  that  may 
be  of  greater  fervice  to  you  than  the  fol- 
lowing fltort  relation.— 4  may  not,  indeed, 
be  exact  in  every  particular  of  it,  becaufe 
J  was  not  at  all  acquainted  with  i\\c  geztle- 
man,  whom  it  concerns;  and  becaufe  many 
years  have  pafu-d  fir.ee  I  received  an  ac- 
count of  btm\  but  as  my  information  came 
from  perfons,  on  whole  veracity  I  could 
depend,  and  as  what  they  told  me  much 
artecled  me  when  I  heard  it,  and  has,  fince, 
been  veiy  often  in  my  thoughts;  I  fear 
that  the  melancholy  defcription,  which 
you  will  here  have  of  human  fiaihy,  is 
but  too  true  in  every  thing  material 
therein. 

At  the  firft  appearance  of  in 

town,  nothing,  perhaps,  was  more  the 
topic  of  converfation,  than  his  merit.  He 
had  read  much :  what  he  had  read,  as  it 
was  on  the  moft  ufeful  fubxcis,  fo  he  was 
thoroughly  mafter  of  it;  gave  an  exaft 
account  of  it,  and  made  very  wife  reflec- 
tions upon  it.  During  his  long  rcfidcnce 
at  a  diftance  from  our  metropolis,  he  had 
met  with  few,  to  whom  he  was  not  greatly 
fuperior,  both  in  capacity  and  attainments: 
ye§t  this  had  not  in  the  lcaft  difpofed  him  to 
dictate,  to  be  pofitive  and  afluming/  to 
treat  any  with  contempt  or  ne^lccl. 

He  was  obliging  to  all,  who  came  near 
hiin;  talked  on  the  fubjec"ls  which  they 
bell  underftood,  and  which  would  be  like- 
lieft  to  induce  them  to  take  their  full  (hare 
of  the  converfation. 

They,  who  had  fpent  every  winter  near 
the  court,  faw  nothing  in  his  behaviour, 
that  (lie wed  how  far  he  had  lived  from  it 
—nothing  which  was  lefs  fuitable  to  any 
civiity,  that  could  be  learned  in  //. 

J  iis  manners  were  only  lefs  courtly,  in 
tlic.r  timplicity  and  purity.     He  did  not, 


often,  diredlly  reprove  the  Uhertint  if 
courfe  of  his  equals;  but  would  recomme  d 
himfelf  to  none,  by  exprefling  the  flight  oil 
approbation  of  fucb  difcourfe:  He  Jkrxcl 
it  did  not  plcafe  him,  though  he  declined 
faying  fo. 

He  forbore  that  invective  again  ft  the 
manners  of  the  age,  which  could  only  irri- 
tate; and  thought  that,  at  his  years,  the 
fitteft  cenfure  he  could  pafson  them,  wot  Id 
be  to  avoid  them.  It  feeroed,  indeed,  his 
particular  care,  that  he  might  not  be  re- 
presented cither  as  a  bigot,  or  a  cynic; 
but  yet,  as  he  knew  how  to  defend  his 
principles,  fo  he  mewed  himfelf,  on  every 
proper  occauon,  neither  afraid  nor  afhamed 
to  engage  in  their  defence. 

His  converfation  was  among  perfons  cf 
his  own  rank,  only  fo  far  as  decorum  re- 
quired it  fhould  be  :  tbtir  favourite  topics 
were  fo  little  to  his  tafte,  that  his  lei  1  ere 
hours,  where  he  could  have  his  choice, 
were  parted  among  thofe,  who  had  the 
mod  learning  and  virtue,  and,  whether 
diftinguifhed,  or  not,  by  their  anceilrrs 
worth,  would  be  fo  by  their  own. 

He  had  high  notions  of  his  duty  to  h'\> 
country;  but  having  leen  what  feif-inte- 
rcllcdncfs,  at  length,  (hewed  itfelf,  where 
he  had  heard  the  ftrongeft  profeffions  ot 
patriotiiin,  it  made,  him  very  cautious 
with  whom  he  engaged,  and  utterly  avonc 
from  determining  of  any  as  friends  to  the 
public,  merely  becaufe  they  were  oppoiers 
of  the  court. 

No  one  judged  more  rightly  of  the  hurt 
that  mull  eniue,  from  irreligion  fpreadin^ 
iticlf  among  the  common  people;  a:. J, 
therefore,  where  his  example  was  moft  re- 
marked, and  could  be  moft  efficacious,  he 
took  particular  care,  that  it  would  promote 
a  juft  reverence  of  the  Deity. 

'1  hus  did  A.  A.  fet  oat  in  the  world,  nrvJ 
thus  behaved,  for  fomc  years,  notwitn- 
ftanding  the  bad  examples  he  had  every 
where  before  him,  among  thofe  of  his  ow  r. 
ftation.  In  one  of  the  accomplishments  <  r 
a  gentleman  (though,  furely,  one  of  th- 
very  meaneft  of  them)  he  was  thought  10 
excel;  a nd, many  fine  fpeeches  were  mnJe 
him  upon  that  account.  They  were  b..i 
too  much  regarded  by  him;  and,  gradu- 
ally, drew  him  often  into  the  company  t  h..  t 
he  would  have  defpifed,  had  he  heard  Icf* 
of  his  own  praife  in  it.  The  compliments 
fo  repeatedly  paid  him  by  the  frivolous 
reconciled  him,  at  length,  to  them.  As 
Jm  attachment  to  them  got  ground,  his 
fcrioufi.efs  loft  it.      The  patriot  was  no 
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note— The  zeal  he  had  for  the  morals  of 
his  countrymen  abated.— 

The  tragical  conclufion  of  his  ftory,  let 
thofe  tell  you,  who  would  not  feel  that 
concern  at  the  relation  of  it,  which  I  (hould 
da:  tail  yoa  certainly  may  learn  from  it 
—Thitt  u  the  conftant  dropping  of  water 
wears  away  the  hardeft  (lone,  fo  the  con- 
ooaf  fiiidtatims  of  the  vitions  arc  not  to  be 
wiukood  by  the  firmed  mind— All,  who 
are  in  the  way  of  them,  will  be  hurt  by 
urm— Wherefoever  they  are  ufed,  they 
•ill  makeanunpreffion— He  only  is  fecure 
\  om  tjeir  force,  who  will  not  hazard  its 
being  trie  .  uron  him. 

J-  what  >ou  have  hitherto  received  from 
tr%  I  .lave  argued  wholly  from  your  oivm 
*.  r  iti:nst  and  endeavoured  to  (hew  you, 
/.-. -1  :ience,  the  danger  of  having  bad 
coijpi'  ions  :  See  now  your  danger  from 
tear  difpofitions.  And,  firft,  let  thefe  per- 
tons  he  confidered  only,  in  general,  as 
partial  to  their  notions  and  practices,  and 
eager  to  defend  them. 

Whatever  our  per/ua/tom  or  conducl  is, 
we  are  ufually  favourable  to  it ;  we  have 
ear  plea  for  it :  very  few  of  us  can  bear, 
•ith  my  patience,  that  it  (hould  be  judg- 
ed irrational :  The  approbation  of  it  is  a 
con.[  iirnent  to  our  understanding,  that  we 
receive  with  pleafure;  and  to  cenfure  it,  is 
Lch  a  disparagement  of  us,  as  doth  not 
rail  to  difguft  us.  1  will  not  fay,  there  are 
».-vto  be  found,  that  give  thcmfelves  little 
or  no  corccrn  who  thinks  or  alb  as  they 
c*o;  but  it  is  certain,  that,  ordinarily,  we  are 
dciirous  to  be  joined  in  the  caufe  we  efpouie 
— *e  are  folicitous  to  vindicate  and  fpread 
our  opinions,  and  to  have  others  take  the 
(ame  courfes  with  us.  Should  I  allow  you 
to  be  as  intent  on  this,  as  any  of  your  ac- 
quaintance are ;  yet,  pray*  confider  what 
you  may  expect,  when  you  (land  alone,  or 
•hen  a  majority  is  againil  vou— when  each 
of  them  relieves  the  other  in  an  attack  upon 
yoo— when  this  attack  is,  day  after  day, 
repeated— when  your  numerous  opponents 
jrin  in  applauding,  or  ftrengtbening,  or 
enlivening  their  federal  objections  to  your 
Sentiments ;  and  in  treating  whatever  you 
can  urge  in  your  defence,  as  abfurd,  or 
weak  and  impertinent— when  your  peace 
can  only  be  pnrchafed  by  your  (ilence— 
when  you  find,  that  there  is  no  hope  of 
bringing  thofe  yon  delight  to  be  with  in* 
to  your  opinions,  that  they  confirm  each 
otoer  in  oppofition  to  you,  and  that  you 
can  only  be  agreeable  to  them,  by  adopt- 
ia ;  their  maxims,  and  conforming  to  their 
tt-aoers. 


It  is  next  to  be  confidered  what  you  may 
fear  from  an  intimacy  with  the  immoral, 
when  they  muft  look  upon  thcmfelves  to  be 
reproached  by  fuch  of  their  acquaintance,  aa, 
will  not  concur  with  them  in  their  excefles. 
They  cannot  but  do  this;  becaufe  all  who 
feek  either  to  make  them  alter  their  man- 
ners, or  to  weaken  their  influence  upon 
others,  charge  them  with  what  is,  really, 
the  higheft  reproach  to  them ;  and  becaufe 
they  are,  fenfible,  that  the  arguments  like- 
lieft  to  be  ufed  by  any  one  for  his  not  com- 
plying with  them,  are  grounded  on  the  mif- 
chief  of  their  conduct,  or  on  its  folly.  Re- 
gard then  yourfeif,  as  in  their  place.  Reflect 
how  you  would  behave  towards  the  man 
whofe  opinion  of  vtra  was,  that  you  acted 
cither  a  very  criminal,  or  a  very  imprudenf 
part:  reflect,  I  fay,  how  you  would  behave 
towards  the  pcrfon  thus  judging  of  you,  if 
you  wi(hed  to  preferve  a  familiarity  with 
him,  but  yet,  was  refolved  to  perfift  in  your 
notions  and  practice.  You,  certainly, 
would  try  every  method  to  remove  his 
diitafte  of  them;  you  would  colour  them 
as  agreeably  as  you  pofiibly  could :  you 
would  fpare  no  pains  to  weaken  every  ob- 
jection, he  could  have  to  them— you  would, 
in  your  turn,  attack  his  maxims  and  man- 
ners ;  you  would  feek  to  convince  him 
upon  what  flight  grounds  he  preferred  them 
to  yours — you  woufd  apply  to  every  arti- 
fice, that  could  give  them  the  appearance 
of  being  lefs  defcofible,  or  that  could  in* 
cline  him  to  overlook  what  might  be  urg- 
ed in  their  defence. 

And  if  this  might  naturally  be  fuppofed 
the  part  you  would  act  towards  others  ; 
you  ought  to  expect  that  they,  in  the  (ame' 
circumftances,  would  behave  alike  towards 
you.  But  can  you  think  it  prudent  to  lee. 
them  try,  with  what  fuccefs  they  may 
proceed  ?  Would  not  caution  be  your  moft 
effectual  fecurity?  Would  it  not  be  the 
wifeft  method  of  providing;  for  your  safety,, 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  danger  \ 

You  are,  further,  to  look  upon  thofe, 
from  aflbciating  with  whom  I  would  dif» 
fuade  you,  as  extremely  folicitous  to  be 
kept  in  countenance.  The  vitions  well 
know,  to  how  many  objections  their  con. 
duct  is  liable :  they  are  fenfible,  to  what 
efteem  good  morals  are  entitled,  what  praijh 
they  claim,  and  what  they,  in  the  moil 
corrupt  times,  receive. 

Virtue  is  fo  much  for  the  intereft  of 
mankind,  that  (here  can  never  be  a  general 
agreement,  to  deny  all  manner  of  applaufe 
to  the  practice  of  it :  fuch  numbers  are 
made  (ufferers   by  a  departure  from  its 

rules. 
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rules,  that  there  sire  few  crimes,  which 
meet  not  with  an  extenfive  cenfure. 

You  have  long  fince  learner!  it  to  be  the 
language  of  pag«nifm  itfclf,  that 

"  All,  who  ad  contrary  to  what  the 
••  reafon  of  things  requires— who  do  what 
"  is  hurtful  to  themfelves  or  others,  mull 
••  dand  felf- condemned  :"  and  vou  cannot 
want  to  be  informed,  in  what  light  they 
fire  feen  by  thofe  who  do  not  (hare  their 
guile.  The  eudtavodr,  therefore,  of  fuch 
men,  while  they  are  without  any  purpofe 
of  amendment,  will,  unquedionabiy,  be,  to 
make  their  caofe  as  fpecious  as  poflible,  by 
engaging  many  in  its  defence ,  and  to  filence 
ceniure,  by  the  danger,  that  would  arife 
from  the  numbers  it  would  provoke.  The 
motives  to  this  endeavour,  when  duly  re- 
flected on,  will  fully  fatisfy  us*  with  what 
zeal  it  mult  be  accompanied ;  and  it  may 
well,  therefore,  alarm  all,  on  whom  its 
power  is  likely  to  be  tried—may  well  in* 
duce  them  tocorifider  ferioufly,  what  they 
have  to  fear  from  it,  how  much  their  vir- 
tue may  fuffer  by  it. 

1  will  conclude  this  with  a  fhort  (lory  of 
the  Poet  Dante,  for  whichf  Bayle  quotes 
Par  arch.  Among  other  vjfits  made  by 
Dante,  after  his  banilhment  from  Florence, 
one  was  to  the  then  much-famed  Can, 
Prince  of  Verona. 

Can  treated  him,  at  Hrrt,  with  great  ci- 
vility ;  but  this  did  not  lad  c  and  by  the 
little  complaifance  at  length  (hewn  th?  Poet, 
be  plainly  perceived  that  he  ceafed  to  be 
an  acceptable  gueft. 

Scholars,  it  feems,  were  not  Can's  fa- 
vourites—fche  liked  thofe  much  better,  who 
ftudied  to  divert  htm ;  and  ribaldry  was 
by  no  meant  the  difcourfe  that  lead  pleafed 
him.  Sufpecling  that  this  did  not  raife 
Dante's  opinion  of  him,  he  one  day  took 
occafion  to  (ingle  out  the  mod  obnoxious 
of  the  libertine  crew,  that  he  entertained ; 
and,  after  high  praifes  given  the  man, 
turning  to  Dante,  he  faid,  1  nvonder  how  it 
is,  that  this  mad  fellew  is  belwcd  by  us  all, 
as  giving  us  the  plea  lure  which,  really,  we 
do  not  And  in  your  company,  wile  as  you 
Are  thought  to  be% 

Sir,  anfwered  the  Poet,  you  would  not 
bonder  at  this,  if  you  confidered,  that  our 
love  of  any  proceeds  from  their  manners 
being  fuitable*  and  their  difpofitions  fimilar, 
to  our  Own*  Dean  Bolton. 

{  126.     LfcTTER      V1L 

Sin, 
I  have  but  one  thing  more  to  propofe 
to  your  confideratioa,  as  a  difluafive  from 


aflbciating  with  the  virions :  and  it  i<«* 
The  way  in  which  they,  ordinarily,  feel; 
to  corrupt  thofe,  with  whom  they  con- 
verter. 

The  logic  of  the  immoral  eontriburts 
but  little  to  increafe  their  numbers,  in 
cornparifon  of  what  they  effect  by  raiiltn 
and  ridicule.  This  is  their  ftrcngtk;  they 
are  fenfiblc  of  its  being  fo ;  and  you  m.iy 
be  adured  that  it  will  be  exerted  agairtt 
you.  There  is  nothing  that  cannot  be 
j cried  with  ;  and  there  is  nothing  that  we, 
univerfally,  bear  worfe,  than  to  be  made 
the  jeft  of  any* 

What  reafoning  on  moral  fubjefb  miv 
not  have  its  force  evaded  by  a  man  of 
wit  and  humour ;  and  receive  a  turn,  that 
(hall  induce  the  lefs  confiderate  to  flight 
it,  as  weak  and  inconclufive  f  The  mo:l 
becoming  practice— that  which  is  moil  our 
duty,  and  the  importance  of  which  to  cur 
prefent  welfare  is  molt  evident,  a  lively 
fancy  cafily  places  in  a  ridiculous  view, 
and  thereby  brings  it  into  an  utter  neg- 
lect. 

That  reverence  of  the  Deity,  which  the 
bell  both' ancient  and  modern  writers  have 
fo  ftrongly  recommended—which  the  uor. 
thied  men  in  every  age  have  fo  carefully 
exprefled— which  any  obfervation  of  na- 
ture, any  attention  to  our  own  frame  faiis 
not  to  inculcate,  is  yet,  by  b?ing  repre- 
fented  under  the  garb  of  fu perdition  or 
fanaticifm,  feen  among  us  to  fuch  diiad- 
vantage^  that  many,  our  military  gentle- 
men eipecially,  appear  to  take  a  pride  in 
(hewing  themfelves  diverted  of  it. 

Conjugal  fidelity,  though  of  fuch  rro. 
ment  to  the  peace  of  families— to  their 
intered— to  the  profperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth) that,  by  the  laws  of  the  will  it 
and  bell  regulated  dates,  the  fevered  pu- 
niflunent  has  been  infli&ed  on  the  vio- 
lation of  it,  is,  nevertheless,  by  the  levity* 
with  which  fome  have  treated  it,  fo  much, 
at  prefent,  (lighted,  that  the  adulurcr  is 
well  received  :  Women,  who  would  think 
it  the  graded  affront  to  have  their  virtue 
queftioncd,  who  aftcdt  the  character  of  the 
drieted  obfervers  of  decorum,  (hun  kin 
not— (hew  kirn  the  utmod  complaifance. 
Whatever  di (honour,  in  this  cafe,  falls  on 
any,  it  accrues  wholly  to  the  injured 
perfon. 

Can  you  aifign  a  better  reafon,  why  the 
intemperate,  among  the  meaner  people, 
have  fo  prodigioufly  increafed  their  num- 
bers, than  the  banter  they  ufe  towards  fuch 
as  th#y  meet  witk  difpofed  to  fobriety,— 
the  mockery  with  whick  they  treat  it,— 

the 
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f  Sc  foogs  and  catches,  with  which  they  are 
to  pleotifoily  provided,  in  dcrifion  of  it  ? 

1  cioaot  give  you  the  Very  terms  of 
Lot&$i*f)$urjt  as  1  have  not  his  works ; 
bat  I  \hiak  I  mav  be  certain  that  there  is 
aa  obierration  in  tiiem  to  this  effecl^Thar* 
u  had  the  enemies  to  Chriftianity  expo  fed 
•'  its  irk  proreuors,  not  to  wild  beatis,  but 

*  to  ridicule,  their  endeavours  to  flop  its 

*  prpgrefc  might  have  had  very  different 
u'Uctp  from  what  they  experienced." 

Ha  J  the  wit  of  man  been  only  concerned 
id  the  fprea^ing  that  religion,  I  believe  the 
CMJe&ore  wr!l  founded.  But  this  iucce  fs 
coxd  no  more  have  affected  the  truth  of 
tbr  relate*,  than  it  leflens  the  worth  of  a 
public  fpirit,  of  honefty,  of  temperance, 
r.hat  fo  many  have  been  laughed  out  of 
tfaem-t-that  the  jeit  made  of  them  has  oc- 
tafoued  their  being  fo  rare  among  us. 

The  author  of  the  Beggars  Opera  gives 
the  true  character  of  his  Newgate  tribe, 
wbeo  he  exhibits  them  ludicrous  on  all 
ftTtnces  to  virtue,  and  thus  hardening 
fcch  other  in  their  crimes.  It  was  the 
nol  cnede&l  means  to  keep  up  their  fpi- 
fin  under  their  guilt,  and  may  well  be 
ti'lgtd  the  likelied  method  of  bringing 
voen  to  (hare  it, 
u  The  Duke  of  Buckingham*'  fays  a 

*  late  writer,  «*  had  the  art  of  turning  per* 
"  Tons  or  things  into  ridicule,  beyond  any 
41  man  of  the  age.  He  poflcfled  the  young 
"  King  [ChmrUs  IL]  with  very  ill  prin- 

*  ciples,  both  as  to  religion  and  morality^ 
"  and  with  a  very  mean  opinion  of  his 
"  father,  whofe  ftiffnefs  was*  with  hiim 
"  afubjed  of  raillery."  It  is  elfewhere 
observed,  that*  to  make  way  for  the  ruin 
of  the  Lord  Clartndtm,  "  He  often  a&ed 
M  and  mimicked  him  in  the  King's  pre- 
"  fence,  walking  Irately  with  a  pair  of 
"  bellows  before  hims  for  the  purfe,  and 
"  Colonel  Titus  carrying  a  fire-wovel  on 
u  his  (boulder,  for  the  mace  ;  with  which 

fort  of  banter  and  farce  the  King  was 

too  much  delighted." 

Such  are  the  imprellions,  to  the  difpa- 
ftpeneat  of  the  belt  things,  and  of  the 
t*ft  men,  that  may  be  made^by  borlefque 
and  bufbonry:  They  can  deftroy  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  wifeft  precepts,  and  the  nobleft 
examples. 

The  Monarch  here  fpoken  of  may,  pen- 
kp?,  be  thought  as  ill-difpofed  as  the 
*or£  of  his  favourites  ;  and  rather  hut- 
■wored,  than  corrupted,  by  the  fport  they 
toade  with  all  that  is,  ordinarily*  held 
*****    Were  this  admitted  to  be  true  of 
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him—Were  we  to  fuppofe  his  natural  de- 
pravity not  heightened  by  any  thing  faid 
or  done  before  him,  in  derifion  of  virtue 
or  the  virtuous ;  yet  the  effects  of  his  being 
ftccuftomed  to  fuch  representations  ma/ 
be  looked  upon  as  extremely  mifchievous; 
when  we  may,  fo  probably,  attribute  td 
them  the  loofe  he  gave  to  his  natural 
depravity«*^the  little  decorum  lie  obferved 
—that  utter  earelcflhefs  to  favc  appear- 
ances,  whence  fo  much  hurt  en  filed  to  the 
in  orals  of  his  people,  and  whereby  he  oc- 
caiioned  fuch  diftraction  in  his  affairs,  lb 
weakened  his  authority,  fo  entirely  loft  the 
affections  of  the  belt  of  his  fubjects ;  and 
whence  that  he  did  not  experience  ftiJl 
worfe  confequences,  may  be  aicribed  to  a 
concurrence  of  circumft  ances,  in  which  his 
prudence  had  no  (hare* 

The  weaknefs  of  an  argument  may  be 
clearly  ihewn — The  arts  of  the  fophiHer 
may  be  detected,  and  the  fallacy  of  his 
reafoning  demonft  rated-— To  the  mod  fub- 
tile  objections  there  may  be  given  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwers  :  but  there  is  no  confuting 
raillery^— the  acutefl  logician  would  be  fi- 
lenced  by  a  Merry  Andrew. 

it  is  to  no  manner  of  purpofe  that  we 
have  rtafon  on  our  fide,  when  the  laugh  \% 
againit  as :  and  how  eafy  is  it,  by  playing 
with  our  words^-by  a  quibble— by  the 
lowed  jefh  to  excite  that  laugh  ! 

When  the  company  is  difpofed  to  attack 
your  principles  with  drollery,  no  plea  for 
them.  M  attended  to;  the  mere  ferious  you 
(hew  yourfelf  in  their  defence,  the  more 
icope  you  give  to  the  mirth  of  your  oppo* 
nents. 

How  weH  foever  we  have  informed  our- 
felves  of  the  motives  to  a  right  conduct, 
thefe  motives  are  not  attended  to,  as  often 
as  we  act :  our  ordinary  practice  is  found* 
ed  on  the  impreffion,  thai  a  former  confi- 
de ration  of  them  has  made ;  which  im- 
preffion is  very  liable  to  be  weakened— * 
wants  frequently  to  be  renewed  in  the  fain* 
way,  that  it  was  at  firft  produced. 

When  we  continually  hear  oar  virtue 
bantered  as  mere  prejudice,  and  our  no* 
tions  of  honour  and  decorum  treated  as 
the  foie  effects  of  our  pride  being  dexte* 
roufly  flattered— When  our  piety  is  fre- 
quently fiibjecting  us  to  be  derided  as 
childifhly  timorous,  of  abfurdif  faperfli- 
tious ;  we  foon  know  not  how  to  perfuade 
ourfelves,  that  we  are  not  more  fcrupulous 
than  we  need  to  be;  ye  begin  to  quellionb 
whether,  in  fettling  the  extcttt  of  our  obli- 
guti<ms%  we  have  fuficiently  confulted  the 

imfcrfedtin* 
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imperfeftionj   of  our  nature—  whether  our 
judgment  is  without  its  bias  from  our fear /. 

Let  our  ferioufnefs  be  exhibited  to  us  in 
that  odd  figure,  which  wit  and  humour  can 
cafilygive  it;  wc  fhall  beinienfibly  led  to 
judge  of  it,  according  to  its  appearance,  as 
thus  overcharged  ;  and  under  the  difadvan- 
tage,  in  which  it  is  (hewn  us:  we  ihall, 
firit,  feem  unconcerned  at  the  greater  liber- 
ties that  others  take,  and,  by  degrees,  pro- 
ceed to  take  the  very  fame  ourldves. 

The  pcrfon,  whom  we  moil  h'ghly  tnd 
jultly  honoured,  if  the  buffoonry  of  our 
companions  wereconftantly  levelled  at  him, 
would  foon  have  h'j>  worth  overlooked  by 
us;  and,  though  we  might  not  be  brought 
to  think  of  him  as  contemptibly  as  they 
appeared  to  do,  our  reverence  of  him 
would  certainly,  at  length  abate,  and  both 
his  advice  and  example  have  much  lefs  in- 
fluence upon  us. 

Of  this  you  (hall  have  an  inilance  in  ray 
next. 

I  will  here  only  add  what  Jamb/icbus 
mentions  as  pra&iild  by  Pythagoras,  be- 
fore he  admitted  anv  into  his  lenoo!— He 
enquired,  "  Who  were  tneir  intimates"— 
jultly  concluding,  that  they,  who  could 
like  bad  companions,  would  not  be  much 
profited  by  his  in  ft.  uclions. 

Dean  Bolton* 

%  127.    Lbtter     VIII. 

Sir, 

What  follows  will  difcharge  the  pro- 
mife,  which  1  made  you  at  the  conclufion 
of  my  lad. 

S.  was  the  oracle  of  his  county ;  to 
whatever  point  he  turned  his  thoughts,  he 
foon  made  hi mfelf  matter  of  it.  He  en* 
tered,  indeed,  fo  early  upon  bufinefs,  that 
he  had  little  time  for  books ;  but  he  had 
read  thofe,  w:,ich  beddeferved  hisperufal, 
and  his  memory  was  the  faithful  repofitory 
of  their  contents. 

The  helps,  that  he  had  not  received  from 
reading,  he  had  abundantly  fupplied  the 
want  of,  by  obfervation  and  converfation. 

The  compafs  of  his  knowledge  was  amaz- 
ing. There  was  fcarce  any  thing,  of 
which  one  in  his  ftation  ought  to  be  in- 
formed, wherein  he  appeared  to  be  ig- 
norant. Long  experience,  great  fagacity, 
a  ready  apprehenfion,  a  retentive  memory, 
the  refort  to  him  of  all  forts  of  people,  from 
whom  any  thing  codd  be  learned,  and  an 
in  imacy  with  Tome  of  the  worthiest  per- 
foi.s  of  every  prpfeffion,  enabled  him  to 


fpeak  on  mod  points  with  fuch  ju&nefs  a:.J 
copioufneis,  as  might  induce  you  to  con- 
clude, upou  fir  ft  being  with  him,  tlut  tr.c 
topic,  on  which  his  difcourfe  turned,  \\^> 
what  he  had  particularly  and  principally 
attended  to.  Though  he  owned  hirr.Vlf 
never  to  have  To  much  as  looked  into  the 
writings  of  athiefts  or  deiils ;  yet,  from 
the  promifcuous  company  he  had  been  od- 
liged  to  keep,  and  the  freedom  with  v*  hic.i 
all  fpoke  their  fentiments  to  him,  there 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  material  objection  to 
the  Chriilian  religion,  of  which  he  *i\ 
not  appriled,  and  which  he  had  not  w*.U 
confide  red. 

Scufible  of  his  flrength,and  ever  dcfircu* 
to  ufe  it  in  the  bed  of  caul es— in  the  Ser- 
vice of  that  truth,  which  operates  on  men's 
practice,  and  would,  if  attended  to,  recti  :'y 
it  throughout;  he  did  not  difcourage  the 
mod  free  ipeakers :  he  calmly  and  wii Sing- 
ly heard  what  they  could  lay  again  ft  t.n 
faith,  while  they  ufed  reafon  and  argument; 
but  drollery  and  jed  he  failed  not,  though 
with  great  good-humour,  to  reprove,  as  a 
fpeciesof  mii'reprefentation — as  a  fure  evi- 
dence, that  truth  was  not  fought— as  an  ar- 
tifice, to  which  none  would  apply,  wh  > 
were  not  confeious  of  their  wcaknefs,  who 
did  not  def pair  of  fupporting  their  notions 
by  rational  proofs. 

Virtue  and  true  religion  had  not,  per- 
haps, an  abler  advocate  than  this  gentle- 
man ;  but  whatever  fervice  his  tongue 
might  do  them,  his  manners,  certainly, 
did  them  far  greater:  he  convinced  yoi 
of  their  excellency,  by  exhibiting  to  your 
fenfes  their  ejfedj  he  left  you  no  room 
to  queftion  how  amiable  they  were  when 
it  was  from  their  influence  upon  him,  th„: 
be  fo  much  engaged  your  cileem  and  affec- 
tion; he  proved  undeniably,  how  much  they 
ihould  be  our  care,  by  being  himfelf  an  in- 
ftance,  how  much  they  contributed  to  our 
bappine/i. 

Never,  certainly,  did  piety  fit  eafier  up- 
on any  man  — Never,  perhaps*  was  ai,y 
man  more  efteemed  by  the  very  pen oi  .-, 
between  whofe  pradice  and  hit  there  \v-s 
the  widett  difference. 

The  fupcrior  talents  he  difcoverti,  ard 
his.  readineG  to  employ  them.forthe  bene**: 
of  all,  who  applied  to  him,  engaged  al.ke 
their  admiration  and  their  love. 

The  obligations,  conferred  by  bim,  de- 
tained the  height  of  complaisance  towanK 
hhjbn.  Invitations  were  made  the  youth 
from  all  quarters ;  and  there  was  not  a 
young  man  of  any  figure  near  him,  "  1  > 
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wis  not  introduced  to  him,  and  directed 
to  pay  him  particular  civility.  They,  who 
fought  to  attach  him  clofeft  to  them  by 
etntJ ting  his  humour,  were  never  without 
tocir  arguments  for  lictnfing  it.  "  True  it 
44  vxs,  this  w  that  purfutt  might  not  be  to 
u  tit  tuff  of  hts  father ;  but  neither  did 

*  it  fuit  his  years— When  he  was  a  young 
*'mj9,  he  undoubtedly,  acted  as  ene\  he 

*  took  the  diversions*  allowed  himfelf  In 
"  tec  gratifications,  to  which  youth  in* 
••  cluies:  no  wonder  that  he  fhould  now 
u  cenfure  what  he  could  not  relifti— that 
"  if  Should  condemn  the  draught,  which 
**  a  i  head  could  not  bear,  and  be  indiffe- 

*  rat  to  the  features,  which  he  could  not 

*  ciihnguirti  without  his  fpeSacles." 
When  this  kind  of  language  had  abated 

fr;  reverence  due  to  fo  excellent  an  in- 
(maor,  the  buffoon  interpofed  ftill  further 
to  « taken  his  influence ;  gave  an  air  of  af- 
fe&rion  to  his  decorum— *of  hypocrify  to 
r.a  ferioufnefb— of  timoroufnefs  to  his  pru- 
-  r,ce— of  avarice  to  his  wife  ceconomy— 
•*-:itt'qued  the  advice,  that  he  might  be  fup- 
;  -fed  to  give,  the  arguments  with  which 
he  vas  likely  to  fupport  it,  and  the  reproof 
he  would  naturally  ufe,  when  he  did  not 
lee  a  difpofition  to  follow  //. 

Soon  as  the  young  man  had  attained  the 
flge,  at  which  the  law  fuppofes  us  frtffiatnt- 
._»  Jt/crttt9  he  exprefled  a  mod  earned  de- 
£rc  to  have  an  opportunity  of  appearing 
jc.  Repeated  promifes  were  made,  that  if  a 
proper  allowance  was  fettled  on  him,  and 
lave  given  him  to  chufe  a  place  of  abode, 
trere  (hoftld  not  be  the  leaft  mifmanage- 
oeat ;  the  income  amgned  him  Ihould  an- 
firer  every  article  of  expence. 

Tae  fan's  importunity  was  feconded  by 
r*r  food  mother's,  and  their  joint  folic ita- 
txas  prevailed.  The  youth  was  now  ac- 
c  Jble,  at  all  times,  to  the  moil  profligate 
<  i  ik  acquaintance :  and  one  part  of  their 
t:.:ertainment  ufually  was,  to  fet  his  ex- 
crlienc  father's  maxims  and  manners  in 
tae  rooft  disadvantageous  light.  This  failed 
r*t  to  bring  on  a  difregard  to  both— foen- 
::re  a  difregard  to  them  that  the  whore 
and  the  card- table  took  up  all  the  hours 
wuich  the  bottle  relieved  not. 

Thus  fell  the  heir  of  one  of  the  worthieft 
of  our  countrymen !— It  was  to  no  purpofe, 
that  fuch  an  admirable  example  had  been 
fct  him  by  the  perfon  he  was  molt  likely 
to  regard— that  fuch  particular  care  had 
been  taken  to  reafon  him  into  a  difcharge 
of  his  4aty— that  he  had  been  prefent, 
»hen  the  moft  fabtile  advocates  for  irre- 


ligion  either  were  fUenced,  or  induced  to 
acknowledge  their  principles  to  be  much 
lefs  defenfible,  than  they  had  hitherto 
thought  them.  None  of  the  impreflions 
of  what  had  been  done  for  him,  or  faid  to 
him,  or  had  pafled  before  him,  could  hold 
out  again  ft  ridicule;  it  effaced  every  trace 
of  them,  and  prepared  him  to  be  as  bad,  as 
his  worft  companions  could  be  inclined  to 
make  him.  How  great  a  neglect  of  him 
enfued !  They  who  had  laughed  him  exit 
of  the  revercrce  due  to  his  parent's  worth, 
rendered  him  foon  defpifed  by  all  whoie 
efteem  could  profit  or  credit  him ;  and  he 
died  in  the  70th  year  of  his  conftitution, 
when  but  in  the  25th  of  his  age. 

Dean  Bolton. 

§  128.  Letter     IX. 

.Sir, 

My  lair,  gave  you  a  melancholy  in- 
ftance  of  the  hurt  done  by  ridicule  to 
the  heir  of  a  moil  worthy  man,  not  ma- 
ny miles  from  you.  What  influence  it 
had  towards  the  condemnation  of  him, 
to  whom  the  epithet  of  divine  might, 
perhaps,  be  more  properly  applied,  than 
to  any  one  who  ever  lived  under  the  fole 
guidance  of  reafon,  has  long,  you  know, 
been  matter  of  difpute.  i  will  only  ob- 
ferve,  concerning  the  comic  writer's  ri- 
dicule of  Socrates— 

1.  That,  when  fuch  a  reprefentation 
could  be  made  of  fo  excellent  a  per/on, 
it  demonft rates,  that  no  degree  of  worth 
can  fecure  any  perfon  from  an  attempt  to 
deftroy  his  credit ;  and  that  they,  whofe 
capacities  fully  enable  them  to  difcern  this 
worth,  may  be  its  fpitefuileft  enemies,  and 
bend  their  wits  to  difparage  it— 

2.  That,  when  fuch  a  reprefentation 
could  be  made  by  a  man  of  good  parts,  with 
any  confidence  of  fuccefs,  it  is,  further,  an 
evidence  of  the  probability,  that  the  higheft 
and  mod  juft  reputation  may  fufTer  from 
ridicule,  and  that  it  may  bring  into  con- 
tempt what  is  entitled  to  the  greateft 
efteem  and  honour • 

3.  That  if  the  Athenians  were  fo  well 
pleafed  with  the  means  ufed  to  leffcn  the 
character  of  this  ornament,  not  only  to  his 
country,  but  his  fpecies,  as  to  render  the 
interpofition  of  a  powerful  party  in  the 
ftate  neceflary,  to  prevent  the  poet's  abufe 
from  meeting  with  all  the  fuccefs  he  pro- 
mifed  himfelf  in  it;  we  are  fully  taught, 
what  may  be  the  pernicious  effects  of  inge- 
nious drollery— how  much  it  may  weaken 
the  forceof  any  inftruction,orany  example. 

Where 
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Where  violent  methods  are  purftted,  in  poflible  with  thofe  who  would  difcouraes 

order  to  withdraw  us  from  any  religious  fincerity-r-^who  would  oppofe  it,  either  Wt 

fra&iceoi  opinion;  they  who  thus  oppofe  it  the  faggot,  or  the  fair,  *  of  SmithfeU.  A 

flit  wing  thereby,  that  they  look  upon  [t  as  very  uncommon  refolution  is  required  to 

fdmewhat  of  great  importance,  teach  us  to  be  ftcady  to  the  principles,  from  avowing 

do  the  fame;  and  often  increafe  out  at-  which  we  muft  expect  to  be  thereroes 

tachment  to  iz-i-rcndsr  us   more  earneft  in  a  farce;  though  we  need  not  app:c- 

about  it,  than  we  otherwife  fhould  have  hend  that  it  will  make  us  victims  to  the 

been.    But  where  fuch  pratlice  or  opinion  flames. 

is  treated  as  3  nutter  of  jeil-*-whcjc    it        Whatjwtfr  temper  may  be?  I  cannot  af- 

meets  with  all  the  flight  that  fcofting  and  firm  ;  but  I  really  think  that,  with  grcit 

laughter   can   cxprels,  we   fcarcely  know  numbers,  drollery  is  not  only  a  fpecie^rf 

how  to   prcferve    our   regard  to  it,  as  a  perfecution,  but  the  raoft  dangerous  kir.d 

thing  of  much  confequence ;  and  from  ef-  of  it:  they  would  as  foon  befcoarged,  as 

deeming  it  of  little  moment,  wc  e.ifily  pro*  mocked;  fee  burthened  with  the  croff,  as 

ceed  to  judge  it  of  none  at  all.  habited  with  the  purple.   You  can  fcarce- 

The  force  that  is  offered  us,  on  account  ly  be  enough  aware  of  the  rifit  you  run 

of  our  perfuafion,  either  occafions  fuch  an  from  being  jelled  with,  as  a  vifionary  or  a 

averfion  from  him,  who  applies  to  it,  as  bigot— -as  one  of  much  whim,  or  very  lit- 

prevents  his  having  any  influence  upon  us ;  tie  penetration. 

or  engages  us  in  to  careful  an  attention  to        But  enough  of  the  inducements,  that  vi- 

the   grounds,  upon  which  we  formed  our  tious  companions  would  be  under  to  cv- 

judgment,  as  fixes  us  in  the  refolution  not  rupt  you,  and  the  means  they  would  uiV  to 

|o  alter  it.     But  when  all  paiTcs  under  the  do  it, 

appearance  of  good  humour— when  only        The  care  you  mould  take,  in  the  choice 

jnirth  and  pleafantry  are  exerted  againli  of  your  company,  will  be  the  fubjecl  ot 

jus,  we  neither  contract  that  hatred  towards  but  one  letter  more  from    Dean  Bcltcn. 
thofe,  by  whom  we  are  thus  treated,  which  .  Y 

will  be  our  (ecurity  from  any  bad  impref-  J  129.    L  E  T  T  ^  1    X. 

£ons  they  can  make  upon  us  ;  nor  are  we  Sift, 

incited  to  any  examination  of  our  principles        All  I  have  -to  add,  on  what  has  lately 

that  can  confirm  us  in  them.   The  freedom  'been   the  fubjeft  of  my  correfponderc? 

which  our  companions  ufe,  in  fportingvut^  with  you,  will  be  contained  in  this  letter. 

what  we  have  hitherto  reverence^,  will  I  will  not  lengthen  it,  by  apologizing  tit 

tempt  us  to  conclude,  that  its  importance  it. 

is  far  from  being  obvious ;  nor,  indeed,        Might  I  fuppofe  you  fo  fortified  by  2 

can  it  fail,  unlefs  our  minds  have  a  more  right  difpofition,  a  wife  education,  goci 

than  ordinary  Jirmneft,  to  raife  at  length  fenfe,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 

fome  doubt  in  us,  whether  we  have  not  reafonablenefs  of  the  practice  enjoined  b\ 

been  too  fanciful  or  too  credulous.  And  as  your  religion,  that  every  attempt  to  cor- 

"  The  wpoian,  who  deliberate*, '»« loft,"  rupt  your  morals  would  mifcarry  ;    th;? 

we  may  fear  the  man  will  be  fo  likewife,  hurt,  however,  you  would  be  fure  to  fcr  1 

who  fufFers  hamfclf  to  queftion  how  well  from  being  much  in  the  company  of  v: 

founded  his  ferioufnefs  is,  merely  becaufe  tious  men,  that  you  would  be  lefs  carets 

his  aiTociates  are  continually  deriding  it.  to  become  eminently  virtnemj'y^you  wou\t 

Would  you  not;  induftrioufly,  keep  out  be  lefs  careful  to  fulfil  your  obligator 

of  the  way  of  thofe  who  had  power  to  tor-  than  you  otherwife  would  be.    While  v\  . 

ture  you,  and  whom  you  knew  ready  to  do  faw  ethers  fo  much  worfe  than  youri>!:. 

it;  if  you  would  not  be  guided  by  them,  you  would  net  confider  how  much  better 

but  was*  determined  to  think  and  aft  as  you  ought  to  be,  than  you  at  prcfent  an— 

your  own  reafon  mould  direct  ?     Believe  While  their  grofs  faults  were  avoided,  \vi 

me,  Sir,  the  fcoffer  fhould   be  as  much  would  not  confider,  how  much  there  is  i: 

ihunncd  by  the  friend  of  virtue,  as  the  in-  you  that  ought  to  be  amended- 
quifitor  by  the  friend  of  truth.     Whoever        We  mcafure  what  is,  in  any  way,  cor 

would  attain  or  preferve  a  juit  fenfe  of  his  mcndable,  by  comparing  our  (hare  of  .: 

duty,  fhould  have  as  little  intercourse  as  with  that  of  our  neighbour :  we  do  not  :<- 

•  Bartholomew   fair,   during  which  plays  and   fatcts  were  formerly,   frogs  moraisg  to  night,    tr- 
( entertainment  of  the  populace* 
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gard  in  whit  decree,  as  to  itfclf,  we  poflefs 
the  good,  but  in  how  greater  a  degree  it 
is  poflefled  by  us,  than  By  others. 

Among  a  very  ignorant  people,  a  fcho- 
lar  of  the  lowed  form  will  pal's,  both  in 
their  and  his  own  judgment*  for  an  adept. 
Yon  would,  I  am  fare,  pronounce  of 
any  gentleman,  who  kept  mean  company, 
that  there  was  little  hope  of  his  ever  ading 
a  part,  which  would  greatly  credit  him  : 
while  he  loved  to  be  chiefly  with  thofe, 
who  would  own,  and  do  homage  to,  his 
Superiority;  you  would  think  him  by  no 
means  likely  to  cultivate  much  real  worth. 
And  were  it  to  be  faid,  that  you  mould 
make  fuch  a  judgment  of  him,  not  becaufe 
of  any  imprel&on  he  would  receive//™* 
his  companions,  but  becaufe  of  the.  diipofi- 
tion  be  (hewed  in  the  choice  of  than ;  I 
Should  be  glad  to  know,  how  that  man 
jnaft  be  thought  affecled  towards  religion 
and  virtue,  who  could  be  willingly  prefent, 
where  he  was  fure  that  they  would    be 
grofsly  depreciated.    Whoever  could  bear 
a  difparagement  of  them,  mull  have  fo  lit- 
tle fenfe  of  their  worth,  that  we  moll  juftly 
conclude  him  ill  prepared  for  refining  the 
attempt,  to  deprive  them  wholly  of  their 
influence  upon  him.     And,  therefore,  we 
may  as  fitly  determine,  from  the  difpofi- 
tion  evidenced    by  him  who  keeps  bad 
company,  what  his  morals  will  at  length 
he;  as  we  can  determine  from  the  turn  of 
mind,  discovered  by  one  who  keeps  mtmn 
company,  what  his  figure  in  the  world  is 
likely  to  be. 

Thofe  among  us,  whole  capacities  qua- 
lify  them  for  the  molt  considerable  attain* 
men ts— who  might  raife  themfelves  to  an 
eimality  with  the  heroes  in  literature,  of 
the  laft  century,  fit  down  contented  with 
the  fuperiority  they  have  oyer  their  con- 
temporaries-«acquiefce  in  furnishing  a 
bare  fpecunen  of  what  they  could  do,  if 
their  genius  were  roufed,  if  they  were  to 
txen  their  abilities.  Tfcey  regard  only 
the  advantage  they  poflefs  over  the  idle 
and  illiterate,  by  whom  they  are  furround- 
ed;  and  give  way  to  their  cite,  when  they 
may  take  it*  and  yet  appear  as  consider- 
able in  their  times,  as  the  learned  men,  we 
*nolt  admire,  did  in  their  n/jecl ii/tages. 

How  many  could  I  mention,  to  whom 
nature  has  been  moft  liberal  of  her  endow- 
ments, who  are  barely  in  the  lift  of  au- 
thors, who  have  only  writ  enough  to  (hew 
how  much  honour  they  would  have  done 
their  country,  had  <heir  application  been 
ttUed  out,  and  if  their  names  muft  have 


been  no  better  known  than  thofe  of  their 
acquaintance,  unlefs  their  diligence  had 
equalled  their  capacity.     . 

What  is  thus  notorioufly  true  of  lite- 
rary defert,  is  equally  (o  of  moral :  the 
perfons,  to  whom  we  allot  a  greater  fliare 
of  it,  than  has  long  been  found  in  any  in 
their  Stations,  how  nave  they  their  fenfe  of 
right  with-held  from  exerting  itfclf,  by 
the  few  they  meet  with  difpofed  to  animate 
them  to  any  endeavour  towards  correcting  * 
the  general  depravity~~by  the  connections 
they  have  with  fuch  numbers,  whofe  rule 
is  th?ir  inclination— by  that  utter  d  if  regard 
to  duty,  which  they  fee  in  molt  of  thofe 
with  whom  they  have  an  intercourfe* 

Alas !  in  the  very  beft  of  us,  a  convic- 
tion of  what  becomes  us  goes  but  a  little 
way  in  exciting  us  to  practice  it.  Solid* 
tations  to  be  lefs  obfervant  of  it  are,  from 
fome  or  other  quarter,  perpetually  offering 
themfelves:  and  are  by  no  means  likely 
to  be  with  flood,  if  our  rcfoluttons  are  not 
Strengthened  by  the  wife  counfels  and  cor* 
refpondent  examples  of  our  aflbciates, 

"  Behold !  young  man—You  live  in  an 
"  age,  when  it  is  requifite  to  fortify  the 
"  mind  by  examples  of  constancy." 

This  Tacitus  mentions  as  the  fpeech  of 
the  admirable  Tbrafea  to  the  quxttor,  fent 
to  tell  him  he  mull  die;  and  by  whom  ho 
would  have  it  remarked,  with  what  com,* 
pofure  he  died. 

Nor  is  it  only  when  our  virtue  endan- 
gers our  life,  as  was  then  the  cafe,  that 
fuch  examples  are  wanted.  Wherever 
there  is  a  prevailing  corruption  of  man- 
ners ;  they  who  would  aft  throughout  the 
becoming  part,  moft  be  animated  to  it  by 
what  they  hear  from,  and  fee  in,  others, 
by  the  patterns  of  integrity  which  they 
have  before  them. 

We  are  eafily  induced  to  judge  fome 
deviation  from  our  rule  very  excufable ; 
and  to  allow  ourfelves  in  it:  when  our 
thoughts  are  not  called  off  from  our  own 
weaknefs  and  the  general  guilt :  but  while 
we  are  converfant  with  thofe,  whofe  con- 
duel  is  as  unfuitable,  as  our  own,  to  that  of 
the  multitude;  we  are  kept  awake  tp  a 
fenfe  of  our  obligations— our  fpirits  are 
fupported— we  feel  the  courage  that  we 
W</— we  fee  what  can  be  done  by  fuch 
as  (hare  our  frail  nature;  and  «uv  are  a- 
ibamed  to  av<*w,  where  they  p*rfe*vtrr. 

ArtfiotU  considers  friendship  as  of  three 
kinds;  one  arifmg  from  virtue,  another 
from  pleafure,  and  another  from  in te  reft ; 
but  juftly  determines,  that  there  can  be  no 

true 
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true  friendship,  which  is  not  founded  in  from  doing  fo  in  the  quality  of  it;  ?nd 

virtue.  therein  we  never  can  tranfgrefs,  without 

The  friendship  contracted  from  pleafnre  being   directly  admonilhed  of  it  by  car 
or  profit,  regards  only  the  pleafur,e  or  pro-  very  conftitution.     Our  meal  is  never  too 
fit   obtained  thereby ;   and  ceafes,  when  large,  but  heavinefs  comes  on— the  lord 
thefe  precarious  motives  to  it  fail :  but  on  our  ftomach  is  our  inftant  tormentor ; 
that,  to  which  virtue  gives  birth,  not  hav-  and  every  repetition  of  our  fault  a  caution 
ing  any  accidental  caufe— being  without  to  us,  that  we  do  not  any  more  thus  offend. 
any  dependance  on  humour  or  intered-*-  A  caution,  alas,  how  unheeded  by  us!— 
anftng  wholly  from  intrinfic  worth,  from  Crammed  like  an  EngUfoman,  was,  I  rial,  a 
what  we  are  in  ourfelves,  never  'fluctuates,  proverbial  exprefiion  in  Erafmus's  days- 
operates  Aeadily  and  uniformly,  remains  above  two  hundred  years  ago. 
firm  and  uninterrupted,  is  killing  as  our        An  error  barely  in  the  kind  of  our  a »i- 
lives.     That  which  is  the  eflcntial  qualU  ment  gives  us,    frequently,    no  prefer: 
fication  of  *  friend,  mould  be  the  chiei  re-  alarm;  and,  perhaps,  but  a  very  flight  one, 
commendation  in  a  companion.    If,  indeed,  after  we  have,  for  fome  years,  continued 
we  have  any  concern  for  real  worth :  with  in  it.     In  the  vii  our  of  youth,  fcarce  a^y 
whom  fhould  we  be  more  defirous  to  con-  thing  we  eat  appears  to  diiagrce  with  us: 
verfe,  than  with  thofe  who  would  accom-  we  gratify  our  palate  with  whatever  pleaks 
pany  us,  and  encourage  us,  in  the  pnrfuit  it;  feelinp  no  ill  confeqirence,  and  there- 
of it.  fore  fearing  none    The  inconvenience, 

The  fame  writer,   mentioning  the  ufe  that  we  do  not  yet  find,  we  hope  we  (lull 

that  friends  are  of  to  us  in  every  part  of  always efcape;  or  we  then  propoie  to  our- 

life,  remarks  the  benefit  which  young  men  felvcs  a  ieftraint  upon  o<«r  appetite,  when 

find  from  them  to  be — M  That  they  keep  we  expeiience  the  bad  effects  of  indui^- 

"  them  in  their  duty."  ing  it* 

Had  he  thought,  that  any  thin^  could         With  refpect  to  the*  quantity  of  our 
have  been  urged  more  in  beha't  of  fiicnd-  food;  that  may  be  no  excefs  in  one  mm, 
(hip;  he, undoubtedly,  would  haveobferv-  which  may  be  the  moft  blameable  in  ar- 
ed  it.     And  when  fuch  is  the  language  of  other:  what  would  be  the  height  of  g!u*- 
(b  able  an  inftru&or.and  of  one  who  guiied  tony  in  us,  if  of  a  weak  and  tender  fur.tf* 
himfelf  in  his  inltrottious  only  by  the  cer-  may  be,  to  perfons  of  much  ltronger  con- 
tain, the  prefent  advantage,  that  would  tfitution,  a  quite  temperate  meal.     1  he 
attend  a  conformity  to  them ;  the  lcifon  we  fame  proportions  of  food  can,  likewifc,  Be- 
have here  for  the  choice  of  company  mull  ver  fun  fuch,  as  have  in  them  difpoiitiens 
appear  worthy  the  notice  even  of  thole,  to  pauicular  difeafes,  and  fuch,  as  have  no 
-who  will  have  no  other  guides  but  rcafon  -evils  of  that  nature  to  guard  againll:  nor 
•and  nature.  can  they,  further,  fuit  thofe,  who  are  em- 

If  to  k?ep  us  fleady  to  our  duty  be  the  ployed  in  hard  labour,  and  thofe,  who  live 

belt  office  that  can  be  done  us— If  they,  wholly  at  their  eafe— thofe,  who  are  fc- 

who  are  our  friends,  will  be  thus  fervice-  quently  ftirring  and  in  action,  and  thole, 

able  to  us— If  the  virtuous  alone  can  be  whofe  life  is  iedentary  and  inactive.  T..e 

our  friends,   our  converfation  mould  be  fame  man  m-y,    alfo,   in  th«  very  lame 

chiefly  with  the  virtuous;  all  familiarity  quantity,  be  free  from,  or  guilty  of  e.xce.  . 

with  the'vitious  Ihould  be  avoided;  we  as  he  is  youn£  or  old— healthy  or  difeafcc 

fhould  confider  thofe,  who  would  deftroy  —as  he  accuftoms  his  body  to  fatigue,  or 

our  virtue,  as  our  enemies— our  very  worft  to  repofe. 

enemies,  whilft  endeavouring  to  deprive  us         The  influence  that  our  food  ha*  upon  our 

of  the  greateft  blcfling,  that  it  is  in  our  health,  its  tendency  to  preferve  or  to  iir- 

power  to  obtain.  Dean  Bolton.  pair  our  conftitution,  is  the  meafnre  of  its 

^     y  temperance  or  excefs.      • 

§   130.    On  Intemperance  in  Eating.  h  ma>%  indprd>  fo  happen,  that  our  d  V: 

S  e  c  t.     I.  fhall  ue>  generally,  very  fparing,  withi  tit 
This  refpects  the  quantity  of  our  food,  allow  ing  us  any  claim  to  the  virtue  or  ten- 
or the  kind  of  it:  if,  in  either  of  thefe,  we  perance;  as  when  we  are  more  def.-x-? 
have  no  regard  to  the  hurt  it  may  do  us,  to  fave  our  money,  than  to  pleafe  our  p-- 
we  are  guilty  of  intemperance.  lates,  and,  therefore,  deny  ourfelves  at  o.." 
From  tranfgreffing  in  the  quantity  of  own  table,  what  we  cat  with  greed  in er, 
our  food,  a  fpeedier  mifchief  enfues  than  whei;  we  feed  at  the  charcfe  of  others,  c«. 
*  likt- 
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likewise,  when  oar  circumftances  not  per- 
mitting u,  ordinarily,  to  indulge  our  ap- 
petite, wt  yet  fet  no  bounds  to  it,  when  we 
hare  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  it. 

He  is  the  temperate  man,  whofe  health 
direfts  his  appetite— who  is  belt  pleafed 
with  what  heft  agrees  with  him— who 
eio,  not  to  gratify  his  tafte,  but  to  pre- 
fer?* kis  life— who  is  the  fame  at  every 
tibie,  as  at  his  own— who,  when  he  feafls, 
boot  cloyed;  and  fees  all  the  delicacies 
before  bim,  that  luxury  can  accumulate ; 
yet  preserves  a  due  abftinence  amidft 
then. 

Toe  roles  of  temperance  not  only  oblige 
C5  to  aoAaia  from  what  nonv  dots,  or  what 
«eare  fore  ./fat  *will,  hurt  us:  we  offend 
against  them,  when  we  avoid  not  whatever 
has  a  probability  of  being  hurtful  to  us.— 
They  are,  further,  tranfgreffed  by  too 
great  nkety  about  our  food— by  much  fo- 
rtitude and  eagernefs  to  procure  what  we 
cmjI  relilh— by  fre q uer.tly  eating  to  fati- 

We  have  a  letter  remaining  of  an  hea- 
tica,  who  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent 
peribfu  in  an  age  dtftinguiihed  by  the 
£itzt  men  it  produced,  in  which  he  ex- 
p.fir«  how  uncafy  it  made  him,  to  be 
•nong  thofc,  who  placed  no  fmall  part  of 
taeir  happinefs  in  an  elegant  table,  and 
*  ao  filled  themfel ves  twice  a  day. 

Id  thus  describing  temperance,  let  me 
cot  be  underftuod  to  cenfure,  as  a  failure 
t>ereir>,  all  regard  to  the  food  that  bed 
pleifes  us,  when  it  is  equally  wholefome 
*«b  other  kinds— when  its' price  is  neither 
^suitable  to  our  circumftances,  nor  very 
^^eat— -when  it  may  be  conveniently  pro- 
tnnd— when  we  are  not  anxious  about  it— 
*kn  we  do  not  frequently  feek  after  it— 
»hen  we  are  always  moderate  in  its  ufe. 

To  govern  our  appetite  is  neceiTary ;  but, 
n  order  to  this,  there  is  no  neceflity,  that 
*eihould  always  mortify  it— that  we  ihould, 
'-pon  every  occafion,  confider  what  is  leatt ' 
agreeable  to  us. 

Life  is  no  more  to  be  parted  in  a  con- 
font  fclf. denial,  than  in  a  round  of  fenfual 
f^joyments.  We  lhould  endeavour,  that 
u  nay  not  be,  at  any  time,  painful  to  us 
to  deny  ourfelves  what  is  improper  for  us; 
**d»  on  that  as  well  ar  other  accounts,  it  is 
noft  fitting  that  we  mould  frequently 
pra&fc  (elf-denial— that  we  would  often 
forego  what  would  delight  us.  But  to  do 
tin*  continually,  I  cannot  fuppofe  required 
<f  os ;  becaufe  it  doth  not  feem  reafonable 
to  think  that  it  fhould  be  our  duty  wholly 


to  debar  ourfelves  of  that  food  which  our 
palate  is  formed  to  relifh,  and  which  we  are 
fure  may  be  ufed,  without  any  prejudice  to 
our  virtue,  or  our  health. 

Thus  much  may  fumce  to  inform  us, 
when  we  incur  the  guilt  of  eating  intern* 
perately. 

The  difTuaiives  from  it,  that  appear  of 
greatcft  weight,  are  thefe : 

It  is  the  grofleft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of 
Providence. 

It  is  the  vile  ft  debafement  of  ourfelves* 

Our  bodies  owe  to  it  the  moft  painful 
difeafes,  and,  generally,  a  fpeedy  decay. 

It  frequently  interrupts  the  ufe  of  our 
nobler  facnlties,and  is  fure,  at  length,  great- 
ly to  enfeeble  them. 

The  (traits  to  which  it  often  reduces  us, 
occafion  our  falling  into  crimes,  which 
would,  otherwife,  have  been  our  utter  ab- 
horrence. Dean  Bolton. 

§  131.     On  Intemperance  in  Eating* 

Sect.  II. 

To  confider,  firft,  excefs  in  our  food  as 
the  grofleft  abufe  of  the  gifts  of  Provir 
dence. 

The  vaft  variety  of  creatures,  with  which 
God  has  replenifhed  the  earth-— the  abun- 
dant provision,  which  he  has  made  for 
many  of  them-— the  care,  which  he  has 
taken  that  each  fpecies  of  them  fhould  be 
preferved— the  numerous  conveniences 
they  adminifter  to  us— the  plea  fine  change 
of  food  they  afford  us— the  fuitable  food 
that  we  find,  among  their  different  kinds, 
to  different  climates,  to  our  different  ways 
of  life,  ages,  con  ft  i  tut  ions,  diilempers,  are, 
certainly,  the  moft  awakening  call  to  the 
higheft  admiration,  and  the  gratefulleft 
fenfe,  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
This  fenfe  is  properly  exprefTed,.by  the 
due  application  of  what  is  io  gracioufly  af- 
forded us— by  the  application  of  it  to  thofe 
purpofes,  for  which  it  was  manifestly  in- 
tended. But  how  contrary  hereto  is  his 
practice,  who  lives  as  it  were  but  to  eat, 
and  confiders  the  liberality  of  Providence 
only  as  catering  for  his  luxury !  What 
mifchief  this  luxury  doth  us  will  be  pre- 
fently  confidered ;  and,  in  whatfoever  de- 
gree it  hurts  us,  we  to  fuch  a  degree  abufe 
our  Maker's  bounty,  which  muft  defign  oar 
good— which,  certainly,  is  directed  to  our 
welfare.  Were  we,  by  indulging  our  ap- 
petites, only  to  make  ourfelves  lefs  fit  for 
any  of  the  offices  of  life,  only  to  become 
lefs  capable  of  difcharging  any  of  the  du- 
ties of  our  ftation,  it  may  Be  made  evident, 
I  that, 
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that,  in  this  refpeft  like  wife,  our  ufc  of  the  reafon  and  appetite  are  in  a  conftant  oppo- 
Divine  beneficence  is  quite  contrary  to  fition  to  each  other,  there  is  no  indui^n^ 
what  it  requires.     He  who  has  appointed    the  latter,  withour  lefTening  the  power  0/ 


us  our  bufinefs  here-— who,  by  our  pecu- 
liar capacities,  has  fignified  to  us  our  pro- 
per employments,  thereby  discovers  to  us 
how  far  merely  to  plcafe  ourfclves  is  al- 
lowed us ;  and  that,  if  we  do  fo,  to  the 
hindrance  of  a  nobler  work,  it  is  oppofing 
his  intention;  it  is  defeating  the  end  of  life, 
by  thofe  very  gift*,  which  were  bellowed  to 
carry  us  on  more  chearfully  towards  it. 

When  my  palate  has  a  large  fcope  for 
its  innocent  choice— when  1  have  at  hand 
what  may  moll  agreeably  recruit  my 
itrength,  and  what  is* mod  effectual  to 
prefcrvc  it;  how  great  ingratitude  and 
bafenefc  fliew  themfelves  in  the  excefs, 
which  perverts  the  aim  of  fo  much  kind- 
nefs,  and  makes  that  to  be  the  caufc  of  my 
forgetting  with  what  view  I  was  created, 


the  former :  If  our  appetite  is  not  govern- 
ed by,  it  will  govern,  our  reafoa,  a -id 
make  its  mod  prudent  fuggetlions,  its  wifeik 
counfels,  to  be  unheeded  and  flighted. 

The  fewer  the  wants  of  any  being  are, 
we  muft  coniider  it  as  fo  much  the  mors 
perfect ;  fince  thereby  it  is  lets  dependent, 
and  has  lefs  of  its  happinefs  without  itlclt. 
When  we  raife  our  thoughts  to  the  Bcir.^ 
above  us,  we  cannot  but  attribute  to  the 
higher  orders  of  them,  dill  farther  removes 
from  our  own  weaknefs  and  indigence, 
till  we  reach  God  hirafelf,  and  exempt 
him  from  wants  of  every  kind. 

Knowing  thus  what  mull  be  afcribed  ta 
natures  fuperior  to  ours,  we  carjnt  be  ig- 
norant, what  is  our  o*n  beil  recomrnerd- 
ation;  by  what  our  nature  is  raifed ;  where- 


which  ought  to  keep  me  ever  mindful  of    in  its  worth  is  didinguifhed. 


it !  As  the  bounty  of  Heaven  is  one  of  the 
irrongeft  motives  to  a  reafonable  lift,  how 
guilty  are  vie  if  we  abufe  it  to  the  purpofes 
of  a  fenfual!  Our  crime  muft  be  highly  . 
aggravated,  when  the  more  conveniences 
our  Maker  has  provided  for  us,  we  are  fo 
rruch  the  more  unmindful  of  the  talk  he 
has  enjoined  us— when  by  his  granting  us 
what  may  fatisfy  our  appetite,  we  are  in- 
duced wholly  to  confult  it,  and  make  our- 
felves  Haves  to  it* 

Let  intemperance  in  our  food  be  next 
confidered,  as  the  fharaefullcd  debafement 
of  ouvfelves. 

Lr/e,  as  we  have  been  wifely  taught  to 
confider  it,  it  more  than  meat,  Man  could 
not  be  fent  into  the  world  but  for  quite 
different  purpofes,  than  merely  to  indulge 
his  palate,  lie  lias  an  underftanding 
given  him,  which  he  may  greatly  improve; 
manv  arc  the  perfections,  which  he  is  qua- 
lified to  attain;  much  good  to  his  fellow- 
creatures  he  has  abilities  to  do:  and  all 
this  may  be  truly  did  of  all  mankind ;  all 
of  us  may  improve  our  reafon,  may  pro- 
ceed in  virtue,  may  be  ufeful  to  our  fel- 
low creatures.    There  a 


To  be  without  any  wants  is  the  DU:re 
prerogative;  our  praife  is,  that  we  adJ  wa 
to  the  number  of  thofe,  to  which  we  \u:e 
appointed— that  we  have  none  ue  c:a 
avoid — that  we  have  none  from  our  o*n 
mifconducr.  In  this  we  attain  the  utuu.t 
degree  of  perfection  within  our  reach. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  fancy  has 
multiplied  our  neceflities — when  we  ove  I 
know  not  how  many  to  ourfelves— v. -h.a 
our  eafe  is  made  dependent  on  delicaci.--, 
to  which  our  Maker  never  fubjecled  n— 
when  the  cravings  of  our  luxury  bear  u- 
proportion  to  thofe  of  our  natural  hung*.:, 
what  a  degenerate  race  do  we  becon^ : 
What  do  we  but  fink  our  rank  in  the  ere- 

ation. 

He  whofe  voracioufnefs  prevents  Insur- 
ing fatisfied,  till  he  is  loaded  to  the  tull  : 
what  he  is  able  to  bear,  who  eats  to  :».; 
utmoft  extent  of  what  he  can  eat,  is  a  n.e  r 
brute,  and  one  of  the  lowed  kind  of  brute* ; 
the  generality  of  them  obferving  a  jV 
moderation  in  their  food— when  duly  re- 
lieved fecking  no  more,  and  forbear::; 
even  what  is  before  them.  But  below  nr 
brute  is  he,  who,  by  indulging  himi 


e  none,  therefore, 
to  whom  it  is  not  the  fouled  reproach,  that    has  contracted  wants,  from  which  nat 
their  belly  is  their  God — that  they  are    exempted  him ;  who  muft  be  made  hur;? 
more  folicitous   to  favour,  and   thereby    "  ~  "         ■•'••        J  - 

to  drengthen,  the  importunity  of  their  ap- 
petite, tjjan  to  weaken  and  mader  it,  by 
frequent  refidance  and  redraint.  The 
reafonable  being  is  to  be  always  under  the 
influence  of  reafon;  it  is  his  excellence, 
hb  prerogative,  to  be  fo :  whatever  is  an 
hjnJmr.ee  to  thi*  degiades  him,  reflects  on 
him  di/grace  and  contempt.     And  as  our 


by  art,  muft  have  his  food  undergo  H 
moil  unwholefome  preparations,  bero.e  .  i 
can  be  inclined  to  tafte  it;  only  re  lit)  i;r,| 
what  is  ruinous  to  his  health;  his  lire  n.:  1 
ported  by  what  neceflarily  ihortens  it.  | 
part  this,  which,  when  acled  by  him,  w  j 
has  reafon,  reflcftion,  forefight  given  hin.j 
wants  a  name  to  reprefent  it  in  the  ru;l  ■  I 
its  deformity.     With  privileges  fo  far  1- 1 
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yowl  thofe  of  the  creatures  below  us,  how 
great  is  oar  bafenefs,  cur  guilt,  if  thofe 
endowments  are  fo  far  abuled,  that  they 
ferve  b>  bnr  to  fad  out  the  means  of  more 
g,  o:.  v  co;r .  pting  ou  rfel  v  e  > ! 

Jcimot  quit  this  bead,  without  rcmark- 
u$  !f  ;o  be  no  flight  argument  of  th?  dif- 
h.Loc:  *e  hcur  by  gluttony,  that  nothing 
L<  C";  carefully  avoided  in  all  well-bred 
com...-;/,  nothing  would  be  thought  by 
ftci  nore  brutal  and  rude,  than  the  dif- 
wery  of  acy  marks  of  our  having  eat 
inreapcri'ely— of  our  having  exceeded 
t.it  proportion  of  food,  which  is  proper 
U  oar  nouriihment. 

Dean  Bolton, 

§  I32.     On  Inteizperztnec  in  Eating. 

Srct,     III. 
To  confidcr,  further,  exce/s  in  our  food 
tstartCning  our  death,  and  bringing  on 
os  the  molt  painful  difeafes. 

It  is  evident,  that  nothing  contributes 
rare  to  the  prefcrvation  of  life,  than  tem- 
perance. 

Experience  proves  it  to  be  actually  fo ; 
*:  J  the  mmtlureof  the  human  body  (hews 
tb:  it  mud  be  fo. 

They  who  defcribe  the  golden  age,  or 
the  age  of  innocence,  and  near  a  thoufand 
^ears  of  life,  represent  the  cuftomary  food 
of  it  as  the  plained  and  mod  iimple. 

Whether  animal  food  was  at  all  ufed  be- 
fore the  flood,  is  quedioned :  we  certainly 
fcd,  long  after  it,  that  Let's  making  a 
fe*Jt  ii  described  by  his  baking  unleavened 

Abraham  entertained  thofe,  whom  he 
crafidcred  of  fuch  eminence,  as  that,  to 
afe  the  words  of  fcripture,  ««  he  ran  to 
"  meet  then  from  the  tent  door,  and  bowed 
"himfelf  to  the  ground;"  Abraham's  en- 
tertainment, I  fay, of  perfons  thus  honoured 
by  him,  was  only  with  a  calf,  with  cakes  of 
meal,  with  butter  and  milk. 

Gt Jan's  hofpitality  towards  the  moll  il- 
IjiHous  of  guefts  (hewed  itfelf  in  killing  a 
fed  of  the  goats;  and  we  read  that  Jejft 
looked  upon  this  to  be  a  prefent,  which  his 
prince  would  not  difdain. 

Perhaps  my  reader  would  rather  take  a 
n**l  with  fame  of  the  worthies  of  profane 
httory,  than  with  thofe,  whom  the  facred 
ii*  recorded. 

1  will  be  his  introducer.  He  (hall  be  a 
gucft  at  an  entertainment,  which  was,  cer- 
U  n!yf  defigncd  to  be  a  fplendid  one ;  nnce 
it  was  made  by  Achilles  for  three  fuch  con- 
fdrraWe  perfons,  as  Pharnix,  Ajax,  and 
*"-^'5  perfons,  whom  he.himfelf  repre- 


fenrs  as  being,  of  all  the  Grecian  chiefs, 

thofe  whom  he  mod  honours. 

He  will  cafily  be  believed  herein:  for 
this  declaration  is  fcarce  fooner  out  of  his 
mouth,  than  he  and  his  friends,  Patrcdus 
?L\\&A.ito7ntdcn>  fevcrally  employ  them felves 
in  making  up  the  fire— chopping  the  meat, 
ard  puttiig  it  into  the  pot — Or,  if  Mr. 
Pofe  be  allowed  to  deicube  their  talks  on 
this  occafion. 

— Patrrcftts  o*er  the  blazing  fi-e 

H?aps  in  a  jrazrii  vafc  thiee  cb'inet  entire: 

The  brazen  vafe  A  i.m'd*n  luftains, 

Vv'Mdi  J!r/o  of  porKit,  Jhrtpy  and  gsst  contains  t 

A.  !.ius  uc  ths  geni-i  fet.:  jjrefides, 

T!ic  p-^rts  tMrnxrs,  ?rd  witn  /kiil  divides. 

Mean  while  Patrotlus  fwc.it!  the  fire  to  raife  ; 

The  tent  is  brighten 'd  with  the  rifing  bl-ze. 

But  who  is  dreffing  the  fifh  and  fowls? 
This  fead,  alas !  furnifbes  neither.  The 
poet  is  fo  very  bad  a  caterer,  that  he  pro- 
vides nothing  of  that  kind  for  his  heroes 
on  this  occafion ;  or,  on  another,  even  for 
the  luxurious  Pb<eacians.  Such  famples 
thefe  of  Homer's  entertainments,  as  will 
gain  entire  credit  to  what  is  faid  of  them  in 
Plutarch,  "  that  we  mud  rife  abnoft  hungry 
"  from  them."     Sytnp.  Lib.  II.  Qj.  10. 

Should  the  blind  bard  bs  confine,  ed  as 
a  ftroller — keeping  low  company,  and 
therefore,  in  the  feads  he  makes  for  the 
great,  likely  more  to  regard  the  quantity 
of  the  food  which  he  provides  for  them, 
than  the  kind  of  it :  would  you  rather  be 
one  o£  Fii-giVs  gueds,  as  he  l.ved  in  an 
age,  when  good  eating  was  underdood— 
convsrfed  with  people  of  rank— knew 
what  dimes  they  liked,  and  would  therefore 
not  fail  to  place  fuch  before  them  ? 

You  (hall  then  be  the  gued  of  the  Ro- 
man poet — Do  you  chufe  beef, or  mutton- 
would  you  be  helped  to  pork,  or  do  you 
prefer  goat's-  flefti  ?  You  have  no  doraach 
for  fuch  fort  of  diet.  He  has  nothing  elle 
for  you,  unlefs  Polyphemus  will  fpare  you  a 
leg  or  an  arm  of  one  of  the  poor  Greeks  he  • 
is  eating;  or  unlefs  you  will  join  the  half- 
drowned  crew,  and  take  a  bit  of  the  dags, 
which  are  drefled  as  foon  as  killed;  or  un- 
lefs you  aie  a  great  lover  cf  bread  and 
apples,  and  in  order  to  fatisfy  your  hunger, 
will,  in  the  language  of  Afcanius,  ea:  your 
table. 

Dido,  indeed,  gives  uEneas  and  his  com- 
panions a  mod  fplendid  entertainment,  as 
far  as  numerous  attendants  conditute  one ; 
but  the  poet  mentions  nothing,  that  the 
heroes  had  to  cat,  except  bread;  whatever 
clfe  was  got  for  them,  he  includes  in  the 
general  term  Dapcs-,  which,  in  other  parts 
I  2  of 
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of  the  JEneid,  is  applied  to  all  the  coarfe 
fare  already  mentioned. 

As  the  luxury  of  mankind  increafed, 
their  lives  (hortened :  The  half  of  Abra- 
ham's age  became  regarded  as  a  ftrctch, 
far  beyond  the  cuftomary  period.  So  in 
profane  hiftory  we  find,  that  when  the  arts 
of  luxury  were  unknown  in  Rome,  its  feven 
kings  reigned  a  longer  term,  than,  after- 
wards, upon  the  prevalency  of  thofe  arts, 
was  completed  by  its  firft  twenty  empe- 
rors. 

Such  perfons,  indeed,  among  the  an- 
cients, whofe  precepts  and  practice  moll 
recommended  temperance  in  diet,  were 
eminent  inftances  of  the  benefit  accruing 
from  it,  in  the  health  preferved,  and  long 
life  attained  by  it. 

Gcrgias  lived  107  years. 

Hippocrates  reached,  according  to  fome 
writers,  his  104th  year,  according  to  others 
his  109th. 

Pythagoras^  of  whom  it  was  obferved, 
that  he  was  never  known  to  eat  to  fatiety, 
lived  to  near  100  years;  if  Jamblichus may 
be  credited.  D.  Laertius  fays,  that  ac- 
cording to  raoft  writers  he  was,  when  he 
loll  his  life,  in  his  90th  year.  Out  of  his 
fchool  came  Empedocles ,  who  lived,  as  fome 
fay,  to  109;  and  Xc nop  hi /us,  who  lived  to 
above  1 05. 

Ztno  lived  to  98 :  his  difciple  and  fuc- 
ceflbr  Cleantbes  to  99. 

Diogenes ;  when  he  died,  was  about  90. 

Plato  rcach'd  his  8 id  year;  and  his  fol- 
lower Xenocrates  his  84th. 

Lycurgus,  the  lawgiver  of  the  Lacede- 
monians, who,  when  they  obeyed  his  laws, 
were  not  lefs  diilinguiftied  by  their  abfte- 
mioufnefs  than  by  their  fortitude,  lived  to 
85  ;  and  their  King  Agefilaus  took  pay  of 
Vathos  at  80;  afterwards  affifted  Nedanc- 
bos\  and,  having  eftablifhed  him  in  his 
kingdom,  died,  in  his  return  to  Sparta  at 
84.  r 

Cato,  the  Cenfor,  is  introduced  by  Tully 
rcprefenting  himfelf  as,  when  in  his  84th 
year,  able  to  aflift  in  the  fenate — to  fpealc 
in  the  aflembly  of  the  people,  and  to  give 
his  friends  and  dependents  the  afliitance, 
which  they  might  want  from  him. 

Lucian  introduces  his  account  of  long- 
lived  perfons,  with  the  obfervation,  that  it 
might  be  of  ufe.as  (hewing  that  they,  who 
touk  the  mod  care  of  their  bodies  and 
minds,  lived  the  longeft,  and  enjoyed  the 
bell  health. 

^  To  come  nearer  to  our  own  times :  the 
difcovery  of  a  new  world  has  confirmed  the 


obfervations  furnimed  by  the  old;  that  h 
thofe  countries,  where  tne  greateft  fimpli- 
city  of  diet  has  been  ufed,  the  greateft 
length  of  life  has  been  attained. 

Of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of %  Virginia  we 
arc  told,  "  That  their  chief  dim  was  inaiz, 
and  that  they  drank  only  water:  That  their 
difeafes  were  few,  and  chiefly  proceeded 
from  exceffive  heats  or  colds."    Ad.  Gag. 
vol.  v.  p.  711.    w  Some  of  them  lived  to 
upwards  of  100  years.'*     P  u  r  c  h  as,  vol. 
v.  p.  946.     •«  The  fobriety  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Florida  lengthen'd  their  lives 
in  fuch  fort,  that  one  of  their  kings,  dyi 
Morgues,  told  me,  he  was  three  hundred 
years  old;  and  his  father,  whom  he  then 
(hewed  me  alive,  was  fifty  years  older  than 
himfelf.1'   Pukchas,  vol.  v.  p.  961. 

And  if  we  now  fearch  after  particular 
inftances  of  perfons  reaching  to  extreme 
4old  age,  it  is  certain  that  we  mud  not  retort 
for  them  to  courts  and  palaces;  to  the 
dwellings  of  the  great  or  the  wealthy;  bjt 
to  the  cells  of  the  religious,  or  to  car- 
tages; to  the  habitations  of  fuch,  uh:ic 
hunger  is  their  fauce,  and  to  whom  a 
wholeibme  meal  is  a  fufficiently  delicaie 

one. 

Martha  Wuterhoufe,  of  the  townfhip  of 
North  Bierley  in  Torkjhire,  died  about  the 
year  171 1,  in  the  104th  year  of  her  age : 
her  maiden  fitter,  Hefter  jager,  of  the  fame 
place,  died  in  17 13,  in  the  107th  year  of 
her  age.  They  had  both  of  them  nL; 
from  the  townfhip  of  Bierley  nigh  iir:\ 
years.  Abridgment  of  Phil.  Tranj.  b\ 
Jones,  vol.  ii.  p.  2.  p.  1 15. 

Dr.  Harvey,  in  his  anatomical  accounr 
of  T.  Parr,  who  died  in  the  153d  year  et 
his  age,  fays— that,  if  he  had  not  changed 
his  diet  and  air,  he  might,  perhaps,  haw 
lived  a  good  while  longer.  His  diet  *s 
old  cheele,  milk,  coarfe  bread,  fmall  bee:, 
and  whey. 

Dr.  T.  Robin/on  favfr  of  H.  Jenkins,  the 
fi(herman,  who  lived  169  years,  that  hi- 
diet  was  coarfe  and  four. 

Dr.  M. Lifter t  having ^ mentioned  fever:! 
old  perfons  of  Craven  in  TorAJbire,  fa>s— 
The  food  of  all  this  mountainous  counts 
is  exceeding  coarfe.  Abr.  of  PbiL  Tras- 
hy Lowthoup,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  &c. 

Buchanan  fpeaks  of  a  fifherman  in  h> 
own  time,  who  married  at  100,  went  ow 
in  his  little  fifhing  boat  in  the  roughe.: 
weather  at  140,  and  at  laft  did  not  die  ot 
any  painful  diftemper,  but  merely  wuri. 
out  by  age.  Rer.  Scot.  Hift.  lib.  i.  ad.  fin. 

Plutarch  mentions  our  countrymen  3  , 
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in  his  time,  growing  old  at  120.  To  ac- 
count for  this,  as  he  does,  from  their  cli- 
mate, feems  lefs  rational  than  to  afcribe  it 
to  their  way  of  living,  as  related  by  Dio- 
i*nu  $iau*s9  who  tell  us — that  their  diet 
*is  ample,  and  that  they  were  utter  ft  ran- 
gers ro  the  delicare  fare  of  the  wealthy. 

In  oar  feveral  neighbourhoods  we  all  of 
as  fee,  that  they  who  lead  confult  their 
appetite,  who  leaft  give  way  to  its  wanton- 
fids  or  voracioufnefs,  attain,  generally,  to 
yean  far  exceeding  theirs,  who  deny 
ikemfelves  nothing  they  can  relifh,  and 
conveniently  procure. 

Hunan  life,  indeed,  being  expofed  to  fo 
many  thoufand  accidents,  its  end  being 
taiteoed  by  fuch  a  prodigious  diverfity 
of  means,  there  is  no  care  we  can  take  of 
ourfelves,  in  any  one  refpecl,  that  will  be 
oar  effectual  prefervative ;  but,  allowing 
forcafoalties  and  difference  in  conilitutions, 
we  every  where  perceive,  that  the  age 
of  thofe,  who  neglect  the  rules  of  tempe- 
rance, is  of  a  much  fliorter  date  than 
theirs,  by  whom  thefe  rules  are  carefully 
followed. 

And  if  we  attend  to  our  ftru&ure,  it 
maft  thence  be  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
otherwife.  Dean  Bolton. 

S  1 31*     On  Intemperance  in  Eating* 
Sect.    IV. 

The  human  body  may  be  confidered  as 
compofed  of  a  great  variety  of  tubes,  in 
which  their  proper  fluid  is  in  a  perpetual 
irorion*  Our  health  is  according  to  the 
condition,  in  which  thefe  veflels  and  this 
faid  are. 

The  ruptured, or  too  relaxed,  or  too  ri- 
gid fbte  of  the  one;  and  the  redundancy 
or  deficiency,  the  refolved  or  vifcid,  the 
acefcentor  the  putrescent  date  of  the  other, 
i»  a  diforder  in  our  frame.  Whether  our 
excels  be  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  ali- 
ment, we  maft  fuJFer  by  it,  in/ome  or  other 
rf  theft  wtaju 

By  the  ftomach  being  frequently  loaded, 
that  fulnefs  of  the  veflels  enfues,  by  which 
the  fibres  are  weakened— the  circulation 
becomes  languid— perfpiration  is  leflened 
— obftructions  are  formed— 'the  humours 
become  vifcid  and  foon  putrid. 

In  the  progrefs  to  this  Iail  ftate,  different 
difeafes  take  place,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral ftrength  or  weaknefs  of  the  folids,  or 
according  to  the  debility  of  fome  particular 
organ;  according  to  the  conftituuon  of  the 
air;  according  to  our  reft  or  motion;  ac- 
cording to  the  warmth  in  which  we  keep,  or 


the  cold,  to  which  we  expofe  ourfelves, 

Excefs  may  be  in  the  quantity  of  our 
food,  not  only  when  we  eat  fo  as  to  bur- 
then the  ftomach ;  but,  likewife,  when  our 
meals  bear  not  a  juft  proportion  to  our  la- 
bour or  exercife. 

We  are  tempted  to  exceed  in  the  quan*- 
tity  of  our  food,  by  the  feafoning  of  it,  or 
by  the  variety  of  it. 

The  ftimulus  of  fauce  ferves  but  to  ex- 
cite a  falfe  appetite— to  make  us  eat  much 
more  than  we  mould  do*  if  our  diet  were 
quite  fimple. 

The  effect,  is  the  fame,  when  our  meal  is 
compofed  of  feveral  kinds  of  food :  their  dif- 
ferent taftes  are  (b  many  inducements  to  ex- 
cefs, as  they  are  fo  many  provocations  to  eat 
beyond  what  will  fatisfy  our  natural  wants. 

And  thus,  tho'  we  were  never  to  touch  a 
dilh,  which  had  its  relifh  from  any  the 
leaft  unwholefome  ingredient ;  tho'  our  diet 
were  the  plained,  and  nothing  came  ever 
before  us,  that  had  any  other  elegance  than 
from  the  feafon,  in  which  it  was  brought 
to  our  table,  or  the  place  in  which  it  ap- 
peared there ;  we  yet  might  greatly  hurt 
ourfelves:  we  might  be  as  intemperate, 
and  as  fpeedily  deftroy  ourfelves  by  our 
intemperance  with  roaft  and  boiled  meat,  as 
with  fricaflees  and  ragouts. 

The  quality  of  our  aliment  may  be  mif- 
chievous  to  us,  either  as  universally  pre- 
judicial to  the  human  conftitution,  or  as 
unfuitable  to  our  own ;— unfuitable  to  the 
weaknefs  of  our  whole  frame,  or  to  fome 
defedi  in  the  formation  of  a  part  of  it,  or 
to  that  taint  we  have  in  us,  from  the  dif- 
eafes  or  vices  of  our  parents. 

We  may  be  greatly  prejudiced  by  the 
kind  of  our  food,  in  many  other  ways ;  and 
we,  ordinarily,  are  fo,  by  not  regarding 
what  agrees  with  the  climate,  in  which  we 
are— what  with  the  country  we  inhabit— 
what  with  the  manner  of  life  we  lead. 

From  the  great  heat  thatfpices  occafion, 
and  from  the  length  of  time  they  continue 
jt,  we  may  truly  fay,  that  their  copious 
and  daily  ufe  in  food  muft  be  injurious  to 
all  conilitutions. 

So  for  falted  meats,  the  hnrt  that  may  be 
feared  from  them,  when  they  are  our  con- 
ftant  meals,  is  eafily  collected,  from  the 
irritation  they  muft  caufe  in  their  paflage 
thro9  the  body— from  the  injury,  that  muft 
hence  enfue  to  its  finer  membranes— -from 
the  numerous  acrid  particles ,  that  mufthere  - 
by  be  lodged  in  the  pores  of  the  flrin,  the 
obftru&ions  which  this  muft  produce,  and 
I  3  the 
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the*  large  quantity  of  perfpirabls  matter 
which  will,  therefore,  be  detained  in,  and, 
consequently,  greatly  foul  the  blcod—  — 
from  the  dreadful  fymptoms,  that  attend  a 
high  degree  of  the  (curvy;  the  relief  of 
which  by  vegetables,  by  freih  meat,  by 
liquids  fitted  to  remove  the  e:Frcts  of  a 
muriatic  caufc,  plainly  (hews  them  to  be 
ow:rtg  to  fuch  a  c?ufe. 

Whatever  has  the  hr.ut-gout  may  be 
looked  upon  as  confiding  of  fuch  active 
particles,  as  cannot  but  make  our  frequent 
eating  of  it  very  dangerous— -  as  mud 
render  it  much  fitter  to  be  ufed  as  phytic, 
than  as  food* 

From  a  mixture  of  meats,  ecch  of  them 
wholefomc  in  its  kind,  a  bad  chyle  may  be 
formed  :  and  the  rule  in  phyfic  is,  that  an 
error  in  the  fird  digedion  will  not  be 
mended  in  the  fecond. 

A  delicate  conditution  is,  fpcedily,  either 
quite  de droved,  or  irrecoverably  diforder- 
td,  when  the  diet  is  not  exactly  adapted 
to  it—is  not  fuch  as  lead  irritates,  as 
lea  it  heats,  as  is  mod  eafily  concocted,  as 
fooned  pafTes  out  of  the  body,  and  leaves 
the  fewed  impurities  behind  it  there. 

The  weaknefs,  or  the  wrong  formation, 
of  a  part  of  our  frame  is,  generally,  a  call 
to  the  utmod  care  about  our  food ;  and  as 
our  obferving  this  may  extend  our  life, 
even  under  either  of  thofe  circumdances, 
as  far  as  we  could  have  hoped  it  would 
have  been  prolonged,  if  we  had  been  with- 
out any  fuch  defect;  fo  our  failure  therein 
may,  in  a  very  (hort  time,  be  fatal  to  us. 

The  mod  fimplc  aliment  will,  perhaps, 
be  unable  to  hinder  our  feeling,  in  fome 
degree,  the  bad  confequences  of  the  dif- 
eafes, or  irregularities  of  our  parents:  but 
J;ow  far  they  (ball  affect  us,  depends,  very 
often,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon  ourfelves. 

They  may  neither  much  contract  the 
term,  nor  much  interrupt  the  comfort,  of 
life,  if  we  will  make  hunger  our  fauce, 
and,  in  every  meal  we  eat,  regard  the  dif- 
tempers  we  inherit;  but  early,  alas!  and 
heavy  will  our  fufFcrings  be,  our  years  fuw 
and  full  of  uneafuiefs,  when,  without  anv 


veffels,  therefore,  areas  frequently,  as  fad  - 
denly,  and  as  greatly  contracted  or  expan. 
ded— where  fogs  fo  much  abound,  and  io 
much  contribute  to  impair  the  elailicity  of 
our  fibres — to  hinder  the  proper  both  fc- 
cretionsand  excretions— to  deftroy  the  Jus 
texture  of  the  blood,  and  vitiate  our  whole 
habit,  it  mud  be  obvious,  what  we  ha'.e 
to  fear,  when  our  aliment  hurts  us  in  the 
fame  way  with    our   air— when   the  oi:s 
heightens  the  diforder,  to  which  wc  ais 
expo  fed  by  the  other. 

An  inattention  to  the  nutriment  fit  for 
us,  when  we  feldom  ufe  any  excrcife,  or, 
always,  very  gen  tie—when  our  life  is  fe- 
dentary,  either  from  the  bufinefs  by  which 
we  maintain  ourfelves,  or  from  our  love  of 
eafc,  or  from  our  literary  purfuits,  is  per- 
haps, as  fatal  to  us,  as  aimed  any  inllancs 
of  wrong  conduct,  with  which  we  can  be 
chargeable.     By  high  feeding  and  little  cr 
no  exercifc,  we  are  not  only  expoicd  to 
the  mod  dangerous  difeafes,  but  wc  m~!^ 
all  difeafes   dangerous:    we   make  the ie 
fo,  which  would,  otherwife,  be  (light  and 
eafdy  removed— we  do  not  only  fubjtit 
ourfelves  to  the  particular  maladies,  which 
have  their  rife  wholly  from  luxury,  but  *.vc 
render  ourfelves  more  liable  to  thofe,  whicu 
have  no  connexion  w  ith  it.     We,  then,  are 
among  the  fird,  who  are  feJzed  with  tru- 
didempcrs,  which  the  cenditution  of  th: 
air  occaficns.— We  are  mod  apt  to  receive 
all  thofe  of  the  infectious  kind — We  take 
cold  whence  wc  might  lead  fear  it;  ar.d 
find  its  immediate  confequence,  a  malig- 
nant or  an  inflammatory  fever,   or  io.-.ic 
other  difeafe  equally  to  be  dreaded. 

A  writer  in  phyfic  of  the  fir  ft  rank  a  fief, 
that  our  diet  is  the  chief  caufe  of  all  o.t 
difeafes — that  other  caufes  only  take  efiVc: 
from  the  difpofition  of  our  body,  and  trie 
date  of  its  humours. 

There  is,  J  am  perfuaded,  much  truth  in 
this  aflertion.  For,  as  in  countries,  where 
the  inhabitants  greatly  indulge  themfeive:, 
few  die  of  old  age ;  fo  where  a  drift  tempe- 
rance is  obferved,  few  die  but  of  old  a-j^. 
We  find,  likewife,  perfons,  as  Socraus  for 


fuch  regard,  our  taftc  is  directed  by  that  of    inlbince,  who,  by  their  regular  living,  have 
the  found  and  athletic— when  the  folicita-     prcferved  themielves  from  the  infection  of 


tions  of  appetite  lead  us  to  forget  the  rea- 
fons  we  have  to  red  rain  *7. 

In  this  climate  and  country,  where,  for 
fo  many  months  in  the  year,  the  cuticular 
difciiarges  are  fo  fmall — where  the  air  fo 
oftsn,  lo  fuddenly,  and  to  fo  great  a  de- 
gree, varies  its  equilibrium,  and  where  our 


a  difeafe,  that  has  made  the  cruelledha\oc)c 
around  them.  We  perceive,  alfo,  the  re- 
covers of  health  ufually  attempting  its  reco- 
very by  fome  or  other  difcharge,  by  drain- 
ing the  body  in  fome  way  or  other.  AnJ.  if 
evacuation  is  the  cure  of  our  diforder*,  \>e 
may  judly  think,  that  repletion  is  their  rrc  :l 

gencr.d 
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£**».eral  ciufe.       But  if  this  may  admit 

of  a  di.pute,  which,  I  think,  it  hardly  can 

do;  yet  i*  it  on  all  hands  agreed— that 

u.--*  a:?  !>re.*al  diftcimers,  to  which  few 

are  Vjjei  but  for  want  of  felf-denial  in 

t;i?njf!res  or  their  aixcftors— that  moll 

'.'"rVedilteinpers  are  of  the  painful  left 

f  "t,  zitd  that  fonie  of  them  are  fuch  as  we 

f -  year,  lament,  w  ithout  the  leail  hope  of 

r-c:«t*-v,  and  under  an  abfolutc  certainty, 

:  .♦.:  rv  *o  i^er  they  coitiriue  upon  us  the 

r  :egT!e\o*»fly  they  will  difli cfs  uc;  the 

:cr?r  s  of  our  fufferings  from  them  will 

beco.fhjitlv  Licreafinjr.         Dean  Belt  on. 

{134.     Oh  Intemperance  in  Eating, 

Sect.     V. 

Let  me*  alo,  confider  intemperance 
in  nhat  we  e.\t,  as  frequently  interrupt- 
r?  the  afe  of  our  nobler  faculties;  and 
i--e,  at  length,  greatly  to  enfeeble  them, 
li  *  loag  is  it  before  »  e  are  really  ourfelves, 
:.:er  our  ftomach  has  received  itsfultload  ! 
V  J"r  it,  our  fenfes  are  dulled,  our  memory 
t  'Cu«-d,  heavinefsand  ftupidity  potfefs  us: 
f:r,e  omrs  mud  pafs,  before  our  vivacity 
rrrcrns,  before  reafon  can  again  acl  with  its 
h\]  vigour.  The  man  is  not  feen  to  ad- 
Y.-.Tjre,  his  real  abilities  are  not  to  bedif- 
ct'ered,  till  the  effects  of  his  gluttony  are 
removed,  till  his  constitution  has  thrown 
iff  the  weight  that  opprefled  it. 

The  hours  preceding  a  plentiful  meal,  or 
*'-ie,  n-hich  fucceed  its  entire  digeftion, 
I*-;,  *-e  al!  find,  fuch,  in  which  we  are  fitted 
:■  vsniact  our  aftuirs,  in  which  all  the  acts 
c  *  :he  under  (landing  are  beft  exerted. 

1 1 )  >\  fmall  a  part  of  hi  s  time  is  therefore, 

*  •■  Xmriousmanhimfelf !  What  between 
t  *  length  of  his  repafh— the  fpace  during 
*h»ch  he  is,  as  it  were,  ftupified  by  his  ex- 
«■  *  *  m  them — the  many  hours  offleep  that 
I:  grants  to  refrefh,  and  of  exerafe  to 
frr-y-  ;then  him ;  within  how  fmall  a  com- 
p."*  is  that  portion  of  his  life  brought,  in 

*  'ich  his  rational  powers  are  fitly  dif- 
r  lived! 

*        • 

In  the  vigour  of  youth,  in  the  full 
0**rg?h  of  mauhood,  an  uncontrouled  gra- 
tification of  appetite  allows  only  fhort  in- 
tervals of  clear  apprehenfion,  of  clofe  at- 
trition, and  the  free  ufe  of  our  judgment: 
bit  if,  either  through  an  uncommonly  firm 
conftitution,  or  by  Fpending  all  thofe  hours 
ift  evrcife,  which  are  notpafledat  our  ta- 
bles or  in  our  beds,  we  are  enabled,  not- 
uithftanding  fuch  gratification,  to  reach  a 
owe  advanced  age;  what  a  melancholy 


fpectacle  do  we  then  frequently  a fFord !  our 
memory,  our  wit,  our  fenfe  almoft  wholly 
deftroyed — their  remair.s  fcarce  allow  ing  a 
conjecture  to  be  formed  thence,  what  they 
have  be"n — the  runs  of  the  man  hardly 
furniftiii;?*  a  trace  of  h*s  former  ornaments. 

Moil  of  thofe  difeafes,  which  luxury 
brings  upon  our  bodies  are,  indeed,  a  gra- 
dual impaii  ing  of  our  intellectual  faculties : 
the  mind  lhares  the  diforder  of  its  com- 
panion, acts  as  that  permits,  discovers  a 
greater  or  lei's  capacity,  according  to  the 
orher's  more  or  lefs  perfect  ftate.  And  as  the 
body,  when  dead,  is  totally  unfit  to  be  acted 
upon  by  the  foul ;  fo  the  nearer  it  is  brought 
to  death  by  our  gluttony,  the  more  we  in- 
creafe  its"  unfitness  to  difplay,  by  how  noble 
a  principle  it  is  actuated— what  the  extent 
of  thofe  abilities  is,  which  the  bounty  of 
our  infinitely  good  and  powerful  Creator 
has  afforded  us. 

It  only  remains  that  T  confider,  how  ru- 
inous the  excefs  I  am  cenfuring  is  to  our 
fortune ;  and  to  what  a  mean  dependence, 
to  what  vile  diihoneft  practices,  it  often 
reduces  us. 

There  are  few  estates,  that  can  bear  the 
expence,  into  which  what  is  called  an  ele- 
gant table  will  draw  us.  It  is  not  only  the 
price  of  what  is  fet  before  us,  that  we  are 
here  to  regard,  but  the  wafle  that  the  «/- 
n;fters  to  our  luxury  occafion— their  rapine 
—the  example  they  fet  to  all,  who  arr  con- 
cerned in  our  affairs,  and  the  difquilifica- 
tion,  under  which  we  put  ourfelves  to  bole 
into  them. 

He  who  is  determined  to  pleafe  his  pa- 
late at  any  price,  infers  not  only  thofe 
about  him  with  his  extravagant  turn;  but 
gives  them  opportunities  of  defrauding 
htm,  which  are  feldom  neglected.  H't 
houfe  is  the  refort  of  the  worft  of  mankind; 
for  fuch  they  always  are,  whom  a  well- 
fpread  table  afTembles;  and  who,  by  ap- 
plauding the  profufenefs  that  feeds  them, 
by  extolling,  as  proofs  of  a  refined  under- 
ftanding,  what  are  the  furefl  marks  of  a 
weak  one,  or  rather  of  the  to^al  want  of 
one,  hurry  on  the  ruin,  that  was,  othcrwife, 
with  too  much  fpeed  advancing. 

But  fmall  is  their  number,  whom  it  con- 
cerns to  be  told,  how  a  large  fortune  m  y 
be  reduced:  how  the  making  any  mud  be 
hindered,  is  the  argument,  in  which  the 
gnerality  are  interested.  This  hindrance 
is  the  fure,  the  undeniable  confequence  of 
giving  way  to  our  apoetite.  I  have  alrea- 
dy obferved,  what  hurt  our  v^ry  capacity 
often  receives  from  it— to  what  a  degroe 
1 4  cur 
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our  intellect  is  at  length  impaired  by  it :  I 
may,  further,  truly  repreient  it  as  always 
indifpofing  us  to  that  diligence,  to  that  ap- 
plication, without  which  no  fcicnce  is  to 
be  mattered,  no  art  learned,  no  bufinefj 
well  conducted,  no  valuable  accompiilh- 
ment,  of  any  kind,  obtained. 

Let  us  have  our  fupport,  and  fcek  the 
increafe  of  our  flore,  from  our  trai«kk,  or 
from  our  labour;  it  is  plain,  that  he  who 
indulges  himfelf  lcfs  than  we  do,  as  he 
needs  lefs  to  maintain  him  than  we  do,  fo 
he  can  fell,  or  can  work,  cheaper,  and 
mull,  therefore,  make  thofe  advantages, 
which  we  are  not  to  expect;  muft  by  his 
lefTer  gains  be,  at  length,  enriched,  while 
we,  with  our  larger,  ihall  be  in  a  conftant 
poverty. 

A  Hill  worfe  effect  of  our  luxurious  turn 
I  reckon  thole  mean  and  bafe  pra&iccs,  to 
which  it  tempts  us.  When  the  plain  meal, 
that  oar  fcanty  circumftances,  after  a  libe- 
ral and  expenfive  education,  furnifh,  can- 
not content  us ;  and  we  mud  either  live  at 
another's  table,  or  provide  a  chargeable 
entertainment  at  our  own ;  we  defcend  to 
the  vileft  flattery,  the  mod  fervile  complai- 
fance ;  every  generous  fentiment  is  cxtin- 
guifhed  in  us;  we  foon  become  fully  con- 
vinced, that  he,  who  will  often  eat  at  ano- 
ther's coft,  muft  be  fubjett  to  another's 
humours,  muft  countenance  him  in  his 
follies— and  comply  with  him  in  his 
vices. 

Let  his  favour  at  length  exempt  us  from 
fo  difhonourable  an  attendance,  by  fur- 
niftring  us  with  the  means  of  having  plenty 
at  home :  yet  what  is  plenty  to  the  luxu- 
rious? His  wantonnefs  increafes  with  his 
income ;  and,  always  needy,  he  is  always 
dependent.  Hence  no  fenfe  of  his  birth  or 
education,  of  honour  or  confcicnce,  is  any 
check  upon  him;  he  is  the  mean  drudge, 
the  abandoned  tool  of  his  feeder,  of  who- 
ever will  be  at  the  charge  of  gratifying  his 
palate. 

So,  if  our  trade  be  our  maintenance,  as 
no  fairgains  can  anfwer  the  expence,  which 
what  is  called  good  eating  occafions,  we 
are  foon  led  to  indirect  artifices,  to  fraudu- 
lent dealing,  to  the  moft  tricking  and 
knavifh  practices. 

in  a  word,  neither  our  health  nor  life, 
neither  our  credit  nor  fortune,  neither  our 
virtue  nor  underftanding,  have  any  fecurity 
but  from  our  temperance.  The  grcateft 
ble flings,  which  are  here  enjoyed  by  us^ 
have  it  for  their  fource. 


Hence  it  is  that  we  have  the  filujl  uie 
of  our  faculties,  and  the  lengeft. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  fear  not  to  be  poor, 
and  are  fure  to  be  independent. 

Hence  difcafe  and  pain  are  removed 
from  us,  our  decay  advances  infeniibly, 
and  the  approaches  of  death  are  as  gcc:lc 
as  thoic  of  ilceo. 

Hence  it  is  we  free  ourfelves  from  all 
temptations  to  a  bafe  or  ungenerous  ac- 
tion. 

Hence  it  is  that  our  paftions  are  calm  i, 
our  lulls  fubdued,  the  purity  of  oar  hearts 
preferved,  and  a  virtuous  conduct  through- 
out made  eafy  to  us. 

When  it  is  made  fo— when  by  the  eafe, 
which  we  find  in  the  pia&ice  of  virtue,  ue 
become  confirmed  therein-— render  it  habi- 
tual to  us;  we  have  then  that  qual: na- 
tion for  happiiicla  in  a  future  ftate,  vshicH, 
as  the  beft  title  to  it,  affords  us  the  tall 
grounds  to  expect  it.  Dean  Bolt'n> 

§  135.     On  Intemperance  in  Drinking 

Sect*     I- 

The  arguments  againft  drunkennefs 
which  the  common  reafon  of  mankind 
fuggefts,  arc  thefe— 

The  contemptible  figure  which  it  gives 
us: 

The  hindrance  it  is  to  any  confidence 
being  repofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrc:> 
is  concerned: 

The  dangerous  advantage,  which  it  al- 
fords  the  crafty  and  the  knavifh  over  u: ; 

The  bad  effects,  which  it  hath  on  out 
health : 

The  prejudice,  which  our  minds  receive 
from  it : 

Its  difpefing  us  to  many  crimes,  and  pre- 
paring us  for  the  great  eft  : 

The  contemptible  figure,  which  drunk- 
ennels  gives  us,  is  no  weak  argument  ic: 
avoiding  it. 

Every  reader  has  found   the    Sports* 
mentioned  as  inculcating  fobriety  on  thr 
children,  by  expofwg  to  their  notice  t  v 
behaviour  of  their  flaves  in  a  drunken  fit 
They  thought,  that  were  they  to  apj  V 
wholly  to  the   reafon   of  the  youths*   it 
miftht  be  to  little  purpofe:  as  the  force  r! 
the  arguments,  which  they  ufed,might  iu ' 
be  furhcicntly  apprehended, or  the  inipu*!- 
flon  thereof  might  be  foon  effaced :  b.- 
when  they  made  them  frequently  eye-wh- 
nefles  of  all  the  madnefs  and  abfurdi:>  , 
and  at    length   the   perfect   fenfelclfo 


\r\. 


which  the  immoderate  draught  occafion* r. , 
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live  idea  of  the  vile  change  would  be  fo  fixed 
in  the  minds  of  its  beholders,  as  to  render 
than  utterly  a  verfe  from  its  caufe. 

And  may  we  not  jufUy  conclude  it  to  be 
from  hence,  that  the  offspring  of  the  per- 
fora  who  are  accuftomed  thus  to  difguife 
thedehres,  often  prove  remarkably  fober  I 
They  avoid,  in  their  rifer  years,  their  pa- 
rrot's crime,  from  the  deteftation  of  it, 
which  they  contracted  in  their  earlier.    As 
to  soft  other  vices,  their  debating  circum- 
taaces  are  not  fully  known  to  us,  till  we 
have  attained  a  maturity  of  age,  nor  can 
be  then,  till  they  have  been  duly  attended 
to:  bat  in  our  very  childhood,  at  our  firft 
beholding  the  effects  .of  dronkennefs,  we 
are  (buck  with  aftonifhment,  that  a  reafon- 
able  being  mould  be  thus  changed— mould 
be  indoced  to  make  himfelf  fuchan  object 
of  contempt  and  fcorn.     And,  indeed,  we 
moft  have  the  man  in  the  utmoft  contempt, 
whom  we  hear  and  fee  in   his  progrefs 
to  ctcefs;  at   firft,  teazing  you  with  his 
coatentiooihefs  or  impertinence— miftak- 
iagyour  meaning,  and  hardly  knowing 
hi  own— then,  faultcring  in  his  fpecch— 
enable  to  get  through  an  entire  fentence— 
his  hand  trembling— his  eyes  fwimming— 
his  legs  too  feeble  to  fupport  him;  till,  at 
length,  you  only  know  ttie  human  creature 
bt  his  fhape. 

I  cannot  but  add,  that  were  one  of  any 
fenfe  to  have  a  juft  notion  of  all  the  filly 
things  he  fays  or  does,  of  the  wretched 
appearance,  which  he  makes  in  a  drunken 
p>  he  could  not  want  a  more  powerful  ar- 
gument againft  repeating  his  crime. 

But  as  none  of  us  are  inclined  to  think 
iil  of  ourfelves,  we  none  of  us  will  know, 
how  far  our  vices  expofe  us;  we  allow 
(-tan  excufes,  which  they  meet  not  with 
from  any  bnt  ourfelves. 

This  is  the  cafe  of  all;  it  is  particularly 
fo  with  the  drunken ;  many  of  whom  their 
fame  would  undoubtedly  reform,  could 
they  be  brought  to  conceive,  how  much 
they  did  to  be  afhamed  of. 

Nor  is  it  improbable,  that  it  is  this  very 
conflagration,  how  muchdrunkennefs  con- 
tributes to  make  a  man  the  contempt  of 
his  wife-p-his  children— his  fervants— of 
all  his  fober  beholders,  which  has  been  the 
caufc,  that  it  has  never  been  the  reigning 
vice  among  a  people  of  any  refinement  of 
Banners:  No,  it  has  only  prevailed  among 
the  rude  and  favage,  among  thofe  of -proffer 
■nderftandings,  and  lefs  delicacy  offenti- 
menu  Crimes,  as  there  are  in  all  men, 
there  msft  be  in  all  nations ;  but  the  more 


civilized  have  perceived  drunkenness  to  be 
fuch  an  offence  againft  common  decency, 
fuch  an  abandoning  one's  felf  to  the  ridi- 
cule and  feoffs  of  the  meaneft,  that,  in 
whatever  elfe  they  might  tranfgrefs,  they 
would  not  do  it  in  this  particular ;  but  lea  re 
a  vice  of  fuch  a  nature  to  the  wild  and  un- 
cultivated—to  the  (1  upid  and  undiftinguiftft- 
ing  part  of  mankind — to  thofe,  who  had 
no  notion  of  propriety  of  character,  and 
decency  of  conduct.  How  late  this  vice 
became  the  reproach  of  our  countrymen, 
we  find  in  Mr.  Cambden'*  Annals.  Under 
the  year  1581,  he  has  this  ob'fefvation— 
"  The  Englijb,  who  hitherto  had,  of  all  the 
*'  northern  nations^  (hewn  themfelves  the 
"  leaft  addicted  to  immoderate  drinking^ 
"  and  been  commended  for  their  fobriety, 
«'  firft  learned,  in  th'efe  wars  in  the  Ng- 
"  t her  lands,  to  fwallow  a  large  quantity 
"  of  intoxicating  liquor^  and  to  dt&rof 
"  their  own  health,  by  prinking  that  of 
«  others/' 

Some  trace  of  our  ancient  regard  to  fo- 
briety,  we  may  feem  ftill  to  retain,  in  our; 
ufe  of  the  term  fit !  which  carries  with  it  as 
great  reproach  among  us,  as  OtvoCagt;  did 
among  the  Greeks. 

There  is  a  fhort  ftory,  in  Here/ly's  Me- 
moirs, very  proper  to  be  mentioned  under 
this  head. 

^  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Jeffries)  had  now 
like  to  have  died  of  a  fit  of  the  ftone; 
which  he  virtually  brought  upon  himfeU, 
by  a  furious  debauch  of  wine,  at  Mr.  Al- 
derman Duncomb'a;  where  he,  the  Lord 
Treasurer,  and  others,  drank  themfelves 
into  that  height  of  frenzy,  that,  among 
friends,  it  was  whifpered,  they  had  drip- 
ped into  their  fhirts ;  and  that,  had  not  ats 
accident  prevented  them,  they  had  got  up- 
on a  fign-poft,  to  drink  the  King's  health; 
which  was  the  fubject  of  much  derifion,  to 
fay  no  worfe.  Dean  Bolton.    ' 

i  136.     On  Intemperance  in  Drinking* 
Sect.    II. 

A  fecond  objection  to  dr unkennels  is 
that  it  hinders  any  confidence  being  re-' 
pofed  in  us,  fo  far  as  our  fecrecy  is  con- 
cerned. 

Who  can  truft  the  man,  that  is  not  mat- 
ter of  himfelf?  Wine,  as  it  leflens  our 
caution,  fo  it  prompts  us  to  fpeak  our 
thoughts  without  referve:  when  it  has  fuf- 
ficiently  inflamed  us,  all  the  fuggeftions  of 
prudence  pafs  for  the  apprehenuons  of  cow- 
ardice; we  are  regardlefs  of  confluences'; 
pur  fbrefight  is  gone,  and  oar  fear  with  it. 

9  Hero 
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Here  then  the  artful  perfon  properly  intro- 
ducing the  fubjeft,  urging  us  to  enter  upon 
it— and,  after  that,  praifmg,  or  blaming,  or 
contradicting,  or  qucJtioning  us,  is  Toon  able 
to  draw  from  us  whatever  information  he 
defires  to  obtain. 

Our  difcretion  never  outlafts  our  fobrie- 
ty.  Failings  which  it  moil  concerns  us  to 
conceal,  and  which,  when  we  are  ourfelvcs, 
we  do  mod  indutirioufly  conceal,  we  ufually 
publifh,  when  we  have  drank  to  excels. 
TThe  man  is  then  clearly  feen,  with  all  the 
ill  nature  and  bad  qualities,  from  which  his 
behaviour,  in  hi»  cooler  hours,  had  induced 
bis  moft  intimate  friends  to  believe  him 
wholly  (rcc.  We  mud  be  loft  to  refle&ion, 
to  thought,  when  we  can  thus  far  throw 
off  our  diguife.  And  what  is  it,  but  our 
thought  and  reflection,  that  can  engage  our 
fecrecy  in  any  inilar.ee — that  can  ever  be 
a  proper  check  upon  our  difcourfc—  that 
enables  us  to  dillinguiih  what  we  may 
fpeak,  and  on  what  we  ought  to  be  filentr 
t>o  we'eeafe  to  be  in  a  condition  to  hide 
jhe  deformiiics  in  ourfclves,  which  we  moil 
wifh  to  have  concealed?  On  what  point, 
then,  is  it  likely  that  we  fhould  be  referv- 
ed?  Whofe  fecrets  can  he  keep,  who  fo 
foully  betrays  his  own  ? 

It  may,  tbiuily,  be  allcdgcd  againft 
drunkennefs,  that  it  gives  the  crafty  and 
Jcnavilh  the  mofl  dangerous  advantage 
over  us. 

This  vice  puts  us  into  the  very  circum- 
ftances,  in  which  every  one  would  wifli  us 
to  be,  who  had  a  view  to  impofe  upon  us, 
to  over-reach  us,  or  in  any  way  to  gain  his 
ends  of  us.  When  the  repeated  draught 
has  difordcred  us,  it  is  then,  that  only  by 
complying  with  our  humour,  and  joining, 
to  appearance,  in  our  madnefs,  we  may  be 
deluded  into  meafures  the  moil  prejudicial 
to  us,  into  fuch  as  are  our  own  and  our  fa- 
milies utter  undoing.  It  is  then  that  our 
purfe  is  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  our  com- 
pany;  we  fpend— we  give— we  lend— we 
Jofe.  What  unhappy  marriages  have  been 
then  concluded  !  What  ruinous  convey- 
ances have  been  then  made!  How  fecure 
foever  we  may  apprehend  ourfclves  from 
impositions  of  fo  very  pern*cious  a  nature  j 
yet  more  or  fewer  we  muft  have  to  fear 
from  drunkennefs,  as  the  opportunities, 
which  it  gives,  will  conftantly  be  watched 
bv  all,  who  have  anydefign  upon  us:  and 
it  we  are  known  frequently  to  difcrder 
ourfelves,  all  in  our  neighbourhood,  or 
among  our  acquaintance,  who  are  of  any 
fcfioufnefs  ana  decency,  will  be  Aire  to 


avoid  us,  and  leave  as  wholly  to  thofe,  vh<j 
find  their  account  in  aflbciating  with  u*; 
who,  while  they  can  make  us  their  proper- 
ty, will  be,  as  often  as  we  pleafe,  our  com- 
panions. 

A  fourth  argument  againft  drunker.^  :'s 
is  its  bad  effects  upon  our  health.    Jr. very 
a&  of  it  is  zjever  for  a  time  :  and  »  Ler.ce 
have  we  more  reaion  to  apprehend  one  cU 
longer  continuance,  and  of  the  wont  u-n- 
fequencer  Our  blood  t>.us  fired,  none  tin 
be  fure,  when  the  diforder  raifed  in  it  uill 
be  quieted,  whether  its  inflammatory  il  te 
will  admit  of  a  remedy:  in  ieterai  thcu- 
fands  it  has  been  found  incapable  of  any ; 
and  what  has  fo  frequently  happened  to 
ethers,  may  juftly  be  considered  as  like  y  to 
befal  us.     By  the  fame  abfurd  reliance  on 
a  good  conftitution,  through  which /£(;*<.  re 
deceived,  *we  may  be  ib  likewiie. 

But  fuppoling  the  mere  fever  fit  wear;:  ^ 
off  with  the  drunken  one;  how  fatal  woi'.« 
it  prove  to  be  then  feized  with  a  ci.terr.prr 
of  the  infectious  kind,  that  was  at  2ll  nr.;i- 
lignant!  This  has  often  been  th?  c  :c; 
and  when  it  has  been  fo,  the  applicant 
of  the  moll  fkilful  haveheen  entirely  vsir. 

Let  our  intemperance  have  nothing  ir> 
ftantly  to  dread;  for  howfhorta  fp:.cec;n 
it  be  in  fuch  fecurity  ?  The  you  g  de- 
bauchee foon  experiences  the  iffue  of  J-.y 
mifcondutf— foon  finds  his  food  difrelitK  J, 
his  fiomach  weakened,  his  ftrcngth  decay- 
ed, his  body  waited.  In  the  floweret  ;..; 
youth,  he  often  feels  all  the  infirmities  <i 
extreme  old  age ;  and  when  not  yet  in  t^» 
middle  of  human  life,  is  got  to  the  end  c: 
his  own. 

l(  we  have  attained  to  manhood,  to  r?t 
full  vigour,  before  we  run  into  tne  e\c  <  . 
from  which  I  am  diftuading;  we  may,  in- 
deed, poflibly  be  many  years  in  breaking  a 
good  conftitution:  bat  then,  if  a  fud^.n 
llroke  dipatch  us  not;  if  we  are  not  o/. 
off  without  the  leail  leifure  given  us  to  ir*. 
plorc  the  mercy  of  Heaven;  to  how  mix". 
uneaiinefs  are  we,  generally,  rcierved— 
what  a  variety  of  painful  dillcmpers  threr/- 
en  us!  All  of  them  there  is  very  in*'..- 
probability  we  mould  efcape;  and  ur.d  r 
which  foever  of  them  we  may  labour,  vu* 
fhall  experience  its  cure  hopelefs,  and  i'- 
feverity  the  faddeft  leflbn,  how  de*r  ti.e 
purchafe  was  of  our  former  mirth. 

There  are,  I  grant,  inftances,  where  a 
long-continued  intemperance  has  rot  pre- 
vented the  attainment  of  a  very  advanced 
age,  free  from  diforders  of  every  kii.d. 
But  then  it  is  tp  he  confidered  how  t^' 
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r-.efe  infiances  are;  that  it  is  not,  perhaps, 

i-c  in  a  thoufand,  who  efcapes  thus;  that  - 

ci  thofe,  who  do  thus  efcape,  the  far  great* 

cr  part  owe  their  prefervation    to    hard 

ucmhg,  or  to  an  exf  relic  as  fatiguing,  as 

i-.  of  Lie  more  laborious  employments. 

io  .u:  if  either  our  frame  be  not  of  an 

l:-  Jil  £mnefs,  or  we  do  not  labour  for 

c:  brrai,  and  will  not  for  our  health ;  we 

c.-.  x  be  of  th^ir  number,  who  have  fo 

r.  ^2$ a  chance,  that  they  will  not  fhortcn 

12?:;  2v  s  by  their  evcefs.     And  when  we 

I'M  th.s  chance,   we  are  to    remember, 

he*  r;ry  little  \vc  can   promife  ourfelves 

&je  it.    We  are  liable  to  all  the  difcafes, 

w;.;.i,  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 

zrt  co.Tiecled  with  intemperance;  and  we 

ire  Iuble  to  all  thofe,  from  which  even  fo- 

t  /ire j  exempts  not ;  but  in  this  latter  cafe, 

t.  have,  by  no  means,  the  fame  to  hope 

*ah  thefobcr,  who  are  eafily  recovered  of 

*ii:  proves  mortal  to  the  intemperate. 

Dean  Bolton, 

(137.    On  Intemperance  in  Drinking, 
Sect.    III. 

To  consider,  ^/A/p,  the  unhappy  effeel 
cf  drankennefs  upon  our  minds. 

Every  time  we  offend  in  it,  we  are  firft 
aiiacn,  and  then  idiots:  we  firft  fay,  and 
uv,  athoufand  the  mod  ridiculous  and  ex* 
miagant  things,  and  then  appear  quite 
■  -  i  of  fenfe.  By  annexing  thefe  conftant 
t  conveniences  to  drinking  immoderately, 
«:  t  .^as  the  defign  of  a  wife  Providence  to 
?*.ca  us,  what  we  may  fear  from  a  habit  of 
i— to  give  us  a  foretafle  of  the  miferies, 
*  v.ca  it  will  at  length  bring  upon  us,  not  for 
-  fc*  hours  alone,  but  for  the  whole  remain- 
ed of  oor  lives.  What  numbers  have,  by 
'^rd  drinking,  fallen  into  an  incurable  dii- 
t:*d:on!  And  who  was  ever  for  many 
ytars  a  fot,  without  deftroying  the  quick- 
:«ef$of  his  apprehenfion,  and  the  ftrength 
u  his  memory  ?  What  mere  drivellers 
tare  fome  of  the  beft  capacities  become, 
v\tx  a  long  courfe  of  excefs !  . 

As  we  drink  to  raife  our  fpirits,  but,  by 
tr.iL  railing,  we  weaken  them ;  fo  what- 
«>^r  frefli  vigour  our  parts  may  feem  to 
<-'"*e  from  oar  wine,  it  is  a  vigour  which 
w.:.:s  them ;  which,  by  being  often  thus 
t'-ei  out,  deftroys  its  fource,  our  natural 
!*acy  and  under  (landing.  'Tis  like  a  man's 
folding  opon  his  principal :  he  may,  for  a 
feuoa,  make  a  figure  much  fuperior  to  his, 
vta  fupports  himfelf  upon  the  intereft  of 
H  fortune;  but  is  fare  to  be  undone,  when 
Uc  other  is  unhurt. 


We  meet  with,  as  1  have  already  ob- 
served, initances,  where  an  extraordinary 
happinefs  of  conliitution  has  prevented  its 
entire  ruin,  even  from  a  courfe  of  drunk- 
ennefs of  many  years  continuance :  but  I 
much  queftion,  whether  there  are  any  in- 
llances, that  fuch  a  courfe  has  not  been  re- 
markably prejudicial  to  a  good  capacity. 
Prom  all  tne  obfervations,  which  ive  c.;n. 
make  on  the  human  frame,  it  may  be  fair- 
ly fuppofed,  that  there  are  no  fuch  in- 
stances—that  it  is  not  reafonable  to  think 
we  can  be,  for  many  years  inflaming  our 
brains,  without  injuring  them — be  conti- 
nually disordering  the  mod  delicate  parts  of 
our  machine,  without  impairing  them.  A 
lively  imagination,  a  quick  apprehenfion, 
a  retentive  memory,  depend  upon  parts  in 
our  ftructure,  which  are  much  more  eafily 
hurt,  than  fuch,  whole  found  ftate  is  nc~ 
ceflary  for  the  prefervation  of  mere  life; 
and  therefore  we  perceive  thofe  feveral  ia- 
culties  often  entirely  loft,  long  before  the 
body  drops.  The  man  is  very  frequently 
feen  to  furvive  himfelf — to  continue  a  living 
creature,  after  he  has,  for  fomeyears,  ceafei 
to  be  a  rational  one.  And  to  this  deplora- 
ble ftate  nothing  is  more  likely  to  bring  us, 
than  a  habit  of  drunkennefs;  as  there  is 
no  vice,  that  more  immediately  affecls  thofe 
organs,  by  the  help  of  which  we  appre- 
hend, reafon,  remember,  and  perforin  the 
like  acls. 

Vfhzx*  JSxtbly,  ought  to  raife  in  us  the 
utmoil  abhorrence  of  drunkennefs  is,  the 
consideration  of  the  many  crimes,  to  which 
it  difpofes  us.  He,  through  whofe  veins 
the  inflaming  potion  has  fpread  itfelf,  muft 
be  under  a  greater  temptation  to  lewdnefs, 
than  you  can  think  him  in  any  other  cir- 
cumflances :  and  from  the  little  reafoning, 
of  which  he  is  then  capable,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  crimes,  would  hefitate 
no  more  at  adultery  than  fornication* 

Thus,alfo,  for  immoderate  anger,  con- 
tention, fcurrility  and  abufe,  acts  of  vio- 
lence, and  the  moft  injurious  treatment  of 
others;  they  are  all  offences,  into  which 
drunkennefs  is  moft  apt  to  betray  us;  fo 
apt  to  do  it,  that  you  will  Scarcely  find  a 
company  drinking  to  excefs,  without  many 
provoking  fpeeches  and  ad  ions  palling  in 
it— without  more  or  lefs  flrife,  before  it 
fepa rates.  We  even  perceive  the  moft 
gentle  and  peaceable,  the  moll  humane  and 
civilized,  when  they  arc  fober,  no  fooner 
intoxicated,  than  they  put  off  all  thofe 
commendable  qualities,  and  afTume,  as  it 
were,  a  new  natarc—a  nature  as  different 

from 
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from  their  former,  as  the  mod  un tradable  derta kings;  and  that,  which  is  moft  licen- 

and  ficrceft  of  the  brute  kind  are,  from  tious,  carries  then  with  it  the  appearance 

the  mod  accomplifhed  and  amiable  of  our  of  an  attempt,  fuiting  a,  courageous  an  i 

own.  undaunted  mind.     Hence  rapes,  murthers 

1    To  fome  vices  drunkennefs  dijpo/es  us;  aclsof  the  utmoft  inhumanity  and  barlnri- 

and,  ty  have  been  tbtir  acls ;  who,  when  fober, 

Laftly,  lays  us  open  to  more,  and  cer-  would  have  detefted  thcmfelves,  if  k<\ 

tainly  to  the  great  eft.     it  lays  us,  indeed,  crimes  could  have  entered  their  tkugha. 
open  to  moft  <vicet— by  the  power,  which  it        It  may,  perhaps,  be  of  ufe  to  obit:\c 

gives  all  forts  of  temptations  over  us ;  and  here,  what  cenfure  has   been  parted  en 

by  putting  us  into  a  condition,  in  which  the  drunkennefs  by  thofe,  who  had  only  the 

raft?  and  pernicious Juggeft ions  of  others  have  light  of  reafon  for  their  guide, 
an  efpecial  influence  upen  us— in  which,  a        It  was  the  faying  of  one  of  the  ut": 

profligate  companion  is  enabled  to  direct  Heathen,  That  a  wife  man  would  dm* 

as  almolt  as  he  pleafes.  wine,  but  would  be  fure  never  to  be  made 

It  gives  all  forts  of  temptations  power  drunk  by  it.     Another  of  them  condemns 

over  us,  by  difqualifying  us  for  confident-  wine,  as  betraying  even  the  prudent  Into 

ttonj  and  by  extinguiftung  in  us  all  regard  imprudence.     The  advice  of  a  third  is, 

to  the  motives  of  prudence  and  caution.  avoid  drinking  company;  if  you  accidm- 

It  makes  us  ready  to  follow  the  rajbejt  tally  come  into  it,  leave  it  before  you 

nun/els  of  our  companions;  becaufe,  not  ceafeto  be  fober;  for,  when  that  happen, 

allowing  us  to  reafon  upon  them,  and  in.  the  mind  is  like  a  chariot,  whofe  driver  i: 

capacititine  us  for  the  government  of  our-  thrown  off:  as  it  is  then  fure  to  be  hurriel 

felves,  it,  of  courfe,  leaves  us  to  the  guid-  away  at  random,  fo  are  *we,  when  our  xzi- 

ance  of  thofe,  with  whom  we  are  moft  p  leaf-  fon  is  gone,  fure  to  be  drawn  into  muci 

cd— of  thofe,  who  give  into  our  excefles.  guilt.     We  have  one  calling  drunkenntis 

It,  certainly,  lays  us  open  to  the  great  eft  the  ftudj  of  madnefs;  another,  a  velunrar, 

crimes ;  becaufe,  when  we  are  thoroughly  madnefs.    He  who  was  aflced,  how  a  peri'.v. 

heated  by  the  fpirituous  draught,  we  then  might  be  brought  to  a  diflike  of  wine '. 

like  what  is  daring  and  extravagant— we  anfwered,  by  beholding  the  indecencies  of 

are  then  turned  to  bold  and  defperate  un-  the  drunken.* 

*  I  have,  in  the  former  trait,  taken  notice  of  the  coarfe  fare,  which  Homer  provides  for  his  heroes :  '.: 
nay  not  be  amifs  to  remark  here,  from  Athtnaui,  what  leflbna  of  fobriety  he  furni flies     what  hit  ore ■ , 
to  difluade  from  drinking  to  excefs.     This,  indeed,  may  appear  deferring  to  be  more  particularly  \r\\ 
tpon,  fince  from  the  praifes  which  he  gives  wine  he  wis  thought  not  to  have  been  fparing  ia  the  c .: 
•fit. 

The  boaft  that  JEneot,  heated  by  liquor,  had  made  of  his  willingnefs  to  fight  with  Acb\lln>  was  a;..:: 
to  engage  him  in  a  combat,  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  him,  but  that— 

The  King  of  Ocean  to  the  fi^ht  defcends, 
Thro'  all  the  whirling  darts  his  courfe  he  bends; 
Swift  intcrpos'd  between  the  warriors  flies, 
And  calls  thick  darknefs  o'er  Acb'illti  eyes. 

Iliad,  Book  XX. 

In  the  Third  Book  of  the  Qdyfjey,  the  difcord  of  the  Greeks,  at  a  Council  called  to  deliberate  aUut :„? . 
return,  the  Poet  afcribes  to  thetr  drunkennefs. 

Sour  with  debauch  a  reeling  tribe  they  came, 

With  irrful  taunts  each  other  they  oppofr, 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Grttkt  arofe, 
Now  d  iff  rent  counfels  every  bread  divide, 
Each  burns,  with  rancour  to  the  adverfe  fide. 

Jn  Book  the  Ninth  of  the  Odyss.  Pcfypbtmut  is  reprefented  as  having  his  fight  destroyed,  when  he  ■  '< 
4xunk,  by  a  few  of  thofe,  whole  joint  force  was  not,  with  refpeft  to  his,  that  of  a  child* 


■  He  greedy  grafp'd  the  heavy  bowl, 
Thrice  drained,  and  pour'd  the  deluge  on  his  foul. 


Then  nodding  with  the  fames  of  wine 


Dropt  his  huge  head,  nod  inoring  lay  fopine. 
Then  forth  the  vengeful  iaftrument  I  bring} 

4 


• 
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The  discountenance,  which  drunkennefs  If  you  have  often  loft  the  commind  of 

received  among  the  Remans,  will  be  here-  yourfelf,  when  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor 

after  taken  notice  of.  has  been  exceeded,  you  mould  be  fure  to 

Among  the  Grteks>  by  a  law  of  Solo*,  if  keep  yourfelf  always  much  within  that 

a  chief  raagiftrate  made  himfelf  drunk,  he  quantity. 

was  to  be  put  to  death.    By  a  law  of  Pit-  Make  not  ftrong  liquor  neceflary  to  your 

tacMs,  a  double  punimment  was  inflicted  refreflunent. 

upon  fuch  who,  when  drunk,  had  commit-  Never  apply  to  it  for  cafe,  under  cares 

ted  any  other  crime.     They  were  thofe,  and  troubles  of  any  kind, 

by  whofe  laws  he,  who  drank  any  greater  Know  always  how  to  employ  yourfelf 

quantity  of  wine  than  was  really  neceflary  ufefully,  or  innocently  to  amufe  yourfelf, 

for  his  health,  f offered  death.  that  your  time  may  never  be  a  burden 

Thus  much  as  to  their  fenriments  on  upon  you. 

drinking  to  excefs,  who  had  only  the  light  In  the  firft  place,  Do  not  aflbciate  with, 

of  Nature  to  fhew  them  its  guilt.  thofe  who  are  addicted  to  drunkenneft. 

Dean  Bolton.  This  I  lay  down  as  a  rule,  from  which  it 

1 1 12     CU  /.##•«#»»/»  ;•  /uwiw         **  fcarcc  P°ffiWc  t0  depart,  and  keep  our 
J  138.     Onlntimfirmnct  tn  Drtnhng.         fobrietv.  r^  ^  ^  ^  ftcadidf  an4 

S  B  c  t.  IV.  wifeft  of  men,  is  proof  againft  a  bad  ex- 
Let  me  in  the  next  place,  fugged  fuch  ample  continually  before  him.     By  fro- 

cautions,  as  ought  to  be  obfervedby  him,  quentlyyfciVg  what  is  wrong,  we,  firfl,  lofe 

whofe  defire  it  is  to  avoid  drunkennefs.  our  abhorrence  of  it,  and,  then,  are  eafilv 

Carefully  fhun  the  company  that  is  ad-  prevailed  with  to  do  it.     Where  we  like 

dicled  to  it.  our  company  we  are  infenfibly  led  into  their 

Do  not  fit  long  among  thofe,  who  are  manners.    It  u  natural  to  think  we  ihould 

in  the  progrefs  towards  excefs.  endeavour  to  make  ourfelves  agreeable  to 

Urg'd  by  fooie  prefent  God,  they  fwift  let  fail 
The  pointed  torment  on  the  vifual  ball. 

In  Book  the  Tenth,  The  felf-denial  of  EuryUbus  preferred  him  from  the  vile  transformation  tt) 

the  intemperance  of  hit  companion:  fubje&ed  them. 

Soon  in  the  lufcious  feaft  them fe Ives  they  loft, 
And  drank  oblivion  of  their  native  coaft. 
In ft ant  her  circling  wand  the  God  deft  waves. 
To  hogs  transforms  them,  and  the  fty  receives, 

h  the  fame  Book  the  tragical  end  of  Elptnir  it  thus  defcribed  s 


■  __—  __  A  vulgar  foul* 

Born  but  to  banquer,  and  to  drain  the  bowL 
He,  hot  and  careltft,  en  a  turret's  height 
With  deep  repaired  the  long  debauch  of  night  t 
The  fudden  tumult  ftirr'd  him  where  he  lay, 
And  down  he  haften'd,  but  forgot  hit  way  | 
Full  headlong  from  the  roof  the  deeper  fell, 
And  snapped  the  fpinal  joint,  and  wak'd  In  Hell 

T  lie  drunkennefs  of  E*tjt'm9  one  of  the  Ctvtswrt,  it  fatal  to  him,  and  to  the  whoit  fact*   Oft.  B.  XJEL 

The  great  Euryt'tcn  when  this  frency  ftung, 
Piritbctu*  roofs  with  frantic  riot  rung: 
His  nofe  they  worten'd,  and  hit  ears  they  flit, 
And  fent  him  fober'd  home,  with  better  wit. 
Hence  with  long  war  the  doable  race  wat  curt'd* 
Fatal  to  all,  but  to  the  aggreftor  tuft. 

Ar.vmowt,  who  had  reproached  Utyfftt  as  made  infotent  by  wine,  diet  himself  with  mt  fntnrtVltfng 
Wwl  in  hit  hand.    On.  Book  XXII. 


High  in  hit  hands  he  rear'd  the  golden  bowl, 

Ev*n  then  to  drain  it  lengthened  ont  hit  breath  | 

Chang'd  to  the  deep,  the  bitter  dravght  of  death. 

Full  thro'  his  throat  VlyJJtt*  weapon  paft, 

And  piere'd  the  neck.    He  falls*  tad  breathes  hit  let. 

tie 
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-  the  pcrfons  with  whom  we  much  convcrfc ; 
and  you  can  never  make  yourfcif  more 
agreeable  to  any,  at  leafl  as  a  companion, 
.than  when  you  countenance  their  conduct 
by  imitating  it.  He  who  aflbciates  with 
the  intemperate,  and  yet  refutes  to  join  in 
their  excefles,  will  foon  find,  that  he  is 
looked  upon  as  condemning  their  praclice ; 
and,  therefore,  that  he  has  no  way  of  con- 
tinuing them  his  friends,  but  by  going  into 
the  fame  irregularity,  in  which  they  allow 
themfelves.  if  his  chearfulnefs,  his  face- 
fioufnefs,  or  wit,  endear  him  to  them,  and 
lender  them  unwilling  to  quit  an  intercom  fc 
with  one  fo  qualified  to  amufe  them;  all 
their  arts  will  be  tried  to  corrupt  his  fo- 
briety  :  where  he  lies  moil  open  to  tempi 
tation  will  be  carefully  watched ;  and  no 
method  left  unattempced,  that  can  appear 
likely  to  make  him  regardlcfs  of  his  duty. 
Jtatwhocan  reckon  himfclf  fafe,  when  fo 
much  pains  will  be  ufed  to  enfnare  him  ? 
Whufe  virtue  is  fecure,  am  id  ft  the  earned 
endeavours  of  his  conftant  companions  to 
tmdermine  it  f 

Another  caution  which  I  have  laid  down 
is,  Never  fit  long  among  thofc,  who  are  in 
the  progrefs  towards  excels.  The  expedi- 
ency of  this  advice  will  be  acknowledged, 
if  we  cenfiier  how  difficult  it  is  t j  be  long 
irpon  our  guard— how  apt  we  arc  to  forget 
ourfdves,  and  then  to  be  betrayed  into  the 
£nilt,  againil  which  we  had  moil  firmly 

refolved. 

In  the  er.gerncfs  of  our  own  difcourfc, 
or  in  our  attention  to  that  of  others,  or  in 
the  plcafure  we  receive  from  the  good  hu- 
mour cf  our  companions,  cr  in  the  lhare 
we  take  of  their  mirth,  we  may  very  natu- 
tally  be  fuppofed  unobferving,  how  much 
we  have  drank— how  near  we  have  got  to 
the  utmoil  bounds  o/fobriety:  thefe,  under 
the  circumftances  I  have  mentioned,  may 
eafily  be  paflcd  by  us,  without  the  leafl 
fafpicion  of  it— before  we  arc  under  any 
apprehenfion  of  oar  danger. 

As  in  difputes,  one  unadvifed  expreflion 
brings  on  another,  and  after  a  few  argu- 
ments both  fides  grow  warm,  from.warmth 
advance  to  anger,  are  by  anger  fpurred  on 
to  abufe,  and  thence,  often,  go  to  tho:e 
extremities,  to  which  they  would  have 
thought  themfelves  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing; fo  is  it  when  we  fit  long,  where  what 
gives  the  mod  frequent  occafion  to  dif- 
putes is  before  us— where  the  intoxicating 
draigbt  is  circulating;  one  invites  us  to 
more— our  fpirits  rife— our  warinefs  de- 


clines—from chearfulnefs  we  pads  to  miiV 
mirth— our  mirth  flops  not  long  fhort  of 
folly— our  folly  hurries  us  to  a  mad  .ids 
that  we  never  could  have  imagined  r.k.e,y 
to  have  been  our  reproach. 

If  you  have  often  loft  the  command  of 
yOurfelf,  where  a  certain  quantity  of  liquor 
hath  been  exceeded ;  you  (hould  bt  fare 
never  to  approach  that  quantity— v., j 
fhould  confine  yourfelf  to  what  is  ^zd 
ihort  of  it.  Where  we  find  that  a  relive 
Upon  our  warinefs,  upon  the  ll-adinefs  :sA 
firmneis  cf  our  gtneral  refohitions,  has  de- 
ceived us,  we  mould  trull  tbtm  no  no  c; 
we  mould  confide  no  more  in  theft  frum- 
tions,  which  have  already  proved  an  in- 
furFicicnt  check  upon  us.  When  I  car.*;:* 
refill  a  temptation,  I  hare  nothing  left  tor 
my  fecurity  bat  to  fty  it.  If  I  know  th-! 
I  am  apt  to  yield,  when  I  am  te^pti: 
the  part  I  have  then  to  aft  is,  to  take  ci.c 
that  I  may  not  be  tempted.  Thus  oiily  1 
(hew  myfelf  in  earned;  hereby  alone  I  evi- 
dence, that  my  duty  is  really  my  care. 

We  have  experienced,  that  wecro;* 
withdraw  from  the  company  we  like,  ex- 
actly at  fuch  a  point  of  time — we  have  ex- 
perienced, that  we  fomctimes  do  not  pc;- 
ceive  when  we  have  got  to  the  tu.'v  t 
bounds  of  tf in pc ranee— we  have unh:^:  :■•- 
experienced,  tliat  when  it  has  been  krj..: 
to  us,  how  fmall  an  addition  of  liq-:r 
would  difordci  us,  Me  thi\a  have  fof»."  1  : 
the  power  over  ou Helves,  as  not  to  b:  :..i  *. 
to  refrain  from  v.  hat  we  thus  fully  ki  •-  >' 
would  be  prejudicial  to  us.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances, no  way  remains  of  feccrs*  ~ 
our  fobricty,  if  we  will  refort  to  any  p'aw. 
where  it  is  at  all  hazarded,  but  either  hav- 
ing our  flint  at  once  before  us,  or  cona:.: n 
ourfclves  ta  that  certain  number  of  me- 
fured  draughts,  from  whence  we  are  fart 
we  can  have  nothing  to  fear.  And  k, 
who  will  not  take  this  method— he  v  .o 
will  reft  in  a  general  intention  of  foi»ric:v, 
when  he  has  (e-n  how  often  that  intention 
has  been  in  vain,  how  often  he  ha*  un- 
earned, notwithstanding  it,  can  never  •' 
confidered  as  truly  concerned  for  his  pi 
failings,  as  having  fcrioufly  refolved  ncr  :••» 
repeat  them.  So  far  as  I  emit  any  c  - 
precaution  againft  a  crime,  into  which  I 
know  myfelf  apt  to  be  drawn,  fo  tar  I 
may  juflly  be  regarded  as  indifferent  to- 
wards it;  and  fo  far  all  mv  dcclarr.:in:>. 
of  being  ferry  for  and  determined  to  ica\£ 
it,  muft  be  couiidared  as  iiiiii*cerc. 

§  159-  0a 
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\  1 JO.    On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 
S  I    C    T-      V. 

Never  make  any  quantity  of  ftrong  li- 

q«.>r  atufuy  to  your  refrcihment.     What 

ocufot  s  tiiis  to  be  a  fit  caution  is,  That 

i' :-e  qeamity  we  cannot  be  without  is,  in 

t '  ^  ixrgianing,  a  very  moderate  one,  it 

*•;■•  probably,  (ban  increafe,  and  become, 

1:  length,  fo  great  as  mull  give  us  the  worft 

to  fear.   The  reafon,  why  it  is  thus  likely 

to  be  iscreafed,  is,  that  a  fmall  draught,  by 

tit  habitual  ufe  of  it,  will  ceafe  to  raife 

car  fpirits,  and  therefore,  when  the  defign 

ot'  oar  drinking  is  in  order  to  raife  them, 

«*e  Aall  at  length  feek  to  do  it  by  a  much 

1 -?er  quantity  of  liquor,  than  what  was 

seated  for  that  parpofe  at  firft. 

1:  feems  to  be,  farther,  proper  advice  on 
t:i>  fubject,  That  we  mould  never  apply 
to  S.ong  liquor  for  eafe  under  cares  or 
Loobies  of  any  kind.  From  fears,  from 
(^appointments,  and  a  variety  of  uneafi- 
£fft%noae  are  exempt.  The  inconfiderate 
1?  i  it  patient  for  a  lpeedy  relief ;  which, 
fc  tae  fpirituous  draught  affords,  they  are 
mpted  to  feek  it  from  thence. 

Btf  how  very  imprudent  they  mud  be, 

c  «j  vcu]d  by  fuch  means  quiet  their  minds, 

:  r.bii  evident.     For,  is  any  real  ground 

c:  rrouMe  removed,  by  not  attending  to  it 

— v»  diverting  our  thoughts  from  it  ?    In 

«•*>  enfes,  the  evil  we  would  remedy  by 

r  ■:  thinking  upon  it  is,  by  that  very  courfe, 

raj;  much  more  diftrefilng,  than  it  othcr- 

•:c  would  have  been  ;  lay,  fomctimes, 

Ci'.c  remedilefs.  In  all  cafes,  the  lefs  heat- 

«■*  cor  brain  is,  and  the  greater  calmnefs 

y  preferve,  the  fitter  we  are  to  help  our- 

if'^ts;  the  fitter  we  are  to  encounter  difri- 

<  cities,  to  prevent  our  being  involved  in 

enrm ;  or,  if  that  cannot  be,  to  extricate 

c--ie!ves  fpeedily  from  them. 

Tae  cafe,  which  liquor  gives,  is  but  that 
of  a  dream :  when  we  awake,  we  are  again 
ocnelves ;  we  are  in  the  fame  fituation  as 
b-iore,  or,  perhaps,  in  a  worfe.  What  then 

*  to  be  the  next  llcp  ?  Soon  as  the  ftupi- 
ftir*g  effects  of  one  draught  are  gone  off, 
another  muft  be  taken ;  the  fure  confe* 
qj*nce  of  which  is,  that  fuch  a  habit  of 
&.r.king  will  be  contracted,  as  we  mall 

*  *;aly  endeavour  to  conquer,  though  the 
ordinal  inducement  to  it  mould  no  longer 
fc.jiilL  To  guard  againft  this,  as  it  is  of 
t«e  otmoft  importance  to  all  of  us,  fo  the 
*dy  certain  way  is,  by  flopping  in  the 
»ctt  firft  inftance;  by  never  feeking,  either 
**Ur  care  or  pain,  relief  from  what  we 


drink,  but  from  tbofe  helps,  which  reafon 
and  religion  furnifh ;  the  only  ones,  indeed, 
to  which  we  can  wifely  refort  in  any  (traits  ; 
and  which  are  often  found  capable  of  ex- 
tricating us,  when  our  condition  feems  the 
mod  dclperate. 

A  prudent  man  would  never  defert  him* 
felf.  Where  his  own  efforts  avail  him  not, 
the  care  of  an  over-ruling  Providence  may 
interpofe,  and  deliver  him.  But  to  borrow 
fupport  againft  our  troubles  from  liquor,  is 
an  entire  defertion  of  ourfelves ;  it  is  giving 
op  oar  (late,  as  an  undone  one— it  is  aban- 
doning our  own  difcretion,  and  relinqu lin- 
ing all  hopes  of  the  De  1  t  y  's  a  Hi  fiance. 

Lajlly,  Know  always,  how  you  may  ufe- 
fully  employ,  or  innocently  amufe  yourfelf. 
When  time  is  a  burden  upon  us,  when  we 
are  at  a  lofs  how  to  pafs  it,  our  chearful- 
nefsof  courfe  abates,  our  fpirits  flag,  we  are 
refllefs  and  uneafy :  here  then  we  are  in 
the  fi  tteft  difpofition,  and  under  the  ftrong- 
eft  inducements,  to  refort  to  what  we  know 
will  enliven  us,  and  make  our  hours  glide 
away  infenfibly.  Befides,  when  we  cannot 
tell  what  to  do  with  ourfelves,  it  is  natural 
we  fhould  feek  for  thofe,  who  are  as  idle 
as  ourfelves  ;  and  when  fuch  company 
meet,  it  is  eafy  to  fee  what  will  keep  them 
together;  that  drinking  muft  be  their  en- 
tertainment, fince  they  are  fo  ill  qualified 
for  any  other. 

Idlenefs  has  been  not  unfitly  term'd,  the 
parent  of  all  vices ;  but  none  it  more  fre- 
quently produces  than  drunkennefs;  as  no 
vice  can  make  a  greater  wafte  of  our  time, 
the  chief  thing  about  which  the  idle  are  fo* 
licitous.  On  the  other  hand,  he  who  can 
profitably  bufy,  or  innocently  divert  him- 
felf,  has  a  fure  refort  in  all  humours— ho 
has  his  fpirits  feldom  deprefled,  or  when 
they  arc  fo,  he  can,  without  any  hazard,  re- 
cruit them— he  is  fo  far  from  feeking  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  fuch,  as  are  always  in  a 
readinefs  to  engage  in  fchemes  of  intempe- 
rance and  riot,  that  he  fhuns  them;  his 
amufements,  quite  different  from  theirs,  oc- 
caiion  him  to  be  feldom  with  them,  and  fc- 
cure  him  from  being  corrupted  by  them. 

This  we  may  lay  down  as  a  mod  certain 
truth,  that  our  virtue  is  never  fafe,  but 
when  we  have  proper  di<uerfions.  Unbent 
we  fometimes  muft  be;  and  when  we  know 
not  how  to  be  fo  in  an  innocent  way,  we 
foon  mail  be  in  a  guilty.  But  if  we  can 
find  full  entertainment  in  what  h  free  from 
all  reproach,  in  what  neither  has  any  thing 
criminal  in  it,  nor  can  lead  us  into  what  it 
criminal;  then,  indeed,  and  only  then,  can 

we 
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be  thought  in  little  danger,  and  not 
likely  to  yield  to  the  bad  examples  fur* 
lounding  us. 

§  T40.     Ob  Intemperance  in  Drinking, 


S    E 


C    T. 


VI. 


But  lot  me  confider  what  the  intempe- 
rate fay  in  their  ex  cafe. 

That  any  fhould  frequently  put  thcm- 
felves  into  a  condition,  in  which  they  are 
incapable  of  taking  the  lead  care  of  them- 
felves— *in  which  they  are  quite  ftupid  and 
ielplefs — in  which,  whatever  danger  threa- 
tens them,  they  can  contribute  nothing  to- 
wards its  removal— in  which  they  may  be 
drawn  into  the  mod  mocking  crimes— in 
which  all  they  hold  dear  is  at  the  mercy  of 
their  companions :  the  excefs,  I  fay,  which 
caufes  us  to  be  in  fuch  a  fituation,  none 
feem  difpofed  to  defend :  but  what  leads 
to  it,  you  find  numbers  thus  vindicating, 
or  excufing. 

They  mud  converfc— They  muft  have 
their  hours  of  chearfulnefs  and  mirth— 
•When  they  are  difordered,  it  happens  be- 
fore they  are  aware  of  it— A  fmall  quanity 
of  liquor  has  this  unhappy  effect  upon 
them— If  they  will  keep  up  their  intereft, 
it  muft  be  by  complying  with  the  intem- 
perate humour  of  their  neighbours«*-Their 
way  of  life,  their  bufinefs,  obliges  them 
to  drink  with  fuch  numbers,  that  it  is 
fcarcely  poffible  they  mould  not  be  foxne* 
times  guilty  of  excefs. 

To  all  which  it  may  be  fa  id,  that,  bad 
as  the  world  is,  we  may  every  where,  if 
we  feek  after  them,  find  thofe,  whofe  com- 
pany will  rather  confirm  us  in  our  fobriety, 
than  endanger  it.  Whatever  our  rank,  na- 
tion, profeffion  or  employment  may  be, 
fuitable  companions  for  us  there  are;  with 
whom  we  may  be  perfectly  fafe,  and  free 
from  every  temptation  to  excefs.  If  thefe 
are  not  in  all  reipeds  to  our  minds,  we 
muft  bear  with  tbem,  as  we  do  with  our 
findition  in  this  world ;  which  every  pru- 
dent perfon  makes  the  beft  of;  fince,  let 
what  will  be  the  change  in  it,  ftill  it  will 
be  liable  to  fome  ob»e&ion,  and  never  en- 
tirely  as  he  would  wifh  it.  In  both  cafes 
we  are  to  confider,  not  how  we  lhall  rid 
ourfelvcs  of  all  inconveniences,  but  where 
are  likely  to  be  the  feweft:-and  we  mould 
judge  that  Jet  of  acquaintance,  as  well  as 
that  flat e  of  life,  the  moft  eligible,  in  which 
we  have  the  leaft  to  fear,  from  which  our 
cafe  and  innocence  are  likely  to  meet  with 
the  feweft  interruptions. 


But  mirth*  you  fay,  muft  fometinui  bt  an- 
fulted.  Let  it  be  fo.  I  would  no  more  du- 
fuade  you  from  it  than  I  would  froinkri- 
oufnefs.  Each  mould  have  its  ieaion,and  its 
meafure :  and  as  it  would  be  thought  by  all 
very  proper  advice,  with  i  efped  to  fcrio::- 
nefs,  "  Let  it  not  proceed  to  melancholy,  to 
•'  morofenefs,  or  to  cenforioufnefs;"  it  :j 
equally  fit  advice,  with  regard  to  nur\i, 
u  Let  wifdom  accompany  it:  Let  it  hot 
**  transport  you  to  riot  or  intemperance:  Lb 
*'  not  think  you  can  be  called  merry,  when 
•*  you  are  ceafing  to  be  reafon^ble." 

Good  humour,  chearfulnefs,  facetiouf. 
nefs,  which  are  the  proper  ingredients  cf 
mirth,  do  not  want  to  be  called  out  by  tne 
repeated   draught:   it  will   rather  damp 
them,  from  the  apprehenfion  of  the  dn or- 
der it  may  foon  produce.     Whenever  wc 
depart  from,  or  endanger,  our  innocence, 
we  are  laying  a  foundation  for  uneaiir.e:'< 
and  grief;  nor  can  we,  in  fuch  circuir- 
fiances,  be  merry,  if  we  are  nqt  void  ot'a.'l 
thought  and  reflection :  and  this  if,  undoubt- 
edly, the  moft  melancholy  fituation,  in  w:.:ch 
we  can  be  conceived,  except  when  we  aie 
undergoing  the  punifhment  of  our  fo\V.. 
The  joy,  the  elevation  of  fpirits  proper  tn 
be  fought  after  by  us,  is  that  alone,  *  hicr 
can  never  be  a  fubjed  of  remorfc,  or  whic? 
never  will  embitter  more  of  our  hours  th~ 
it  relieves.     And  when  this  may  be  ob 
tained  in  fuch  a  variety  of  ways,  we  mu 
be  loft  to  all  common  prudence,  if  we  u: 
apply  to  none  of  them;  if  we  can  or»i. 
find  mirth  in  a  departure  fromfobritty. 

You  are,  it  feems,  overtaken*  before  y 
art  aware  of  it.   This  may  be  an  alio w  a Lv. 
excufe  for  three  or  four  times,  in  a  man 
life ;  oftener,  1  think,  it  cannot  be,    WH./ 
you  are  fenfible  may  eafily  happen,  3n 
muft  be  extremely  prejudicial  to  you,  whi- 
it  does  happen,  you  fhouldbc  always  a-zva- 
of.      No  one's  virtue  is  any  farther   \v. 
praife,  than  from  the  care  he  takes  to  pre- 
serve it.     If  he  is  at  no  trouble  and  pair 
on  that  account,  his  innocence  has  not n'v 
in  it,  than  can  entitle  him  to  a  reward.    I 
you  are  tnilv  concerned  for  a  fault,   v: 
will  necclTurily  keep  out  of  the  way  of  re 
pea  ting  it ;  and  the  more  frequent  your  r 
petitions  of  it  have  been,  fo  much  the  gre..: 
er  caution  you  will  ufe  for  the  future. 

Many  <ive  hear  excufing  their  drunk c.ik: 
by  the  /mail  quantity  <vjbich  occafions  it. 
more  trifling  excufe  for  it  could  not   L 
made.    For  if  vou  know  how  fmall  a  qua- 
tity  of  liquor  will  have  that  unhappy  ctii-o 
you  mould  forbear  that  quantity,    Jt  i- 
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moth  toot  duty  to  do  fo,  as  it  is  his  duty 

to  forbear  a  greater  quantity,  who  fuffers 

the  fame  from  it,  which  vou  do  from  a 

letfer.  When  you  know  that  it  is  a  crime 

to  be  J-u.ik,  an  J  know  likewife  what  will 

n:k*  too  fo;  the  nv.re  or  lefs,  which  will 

ci  lujt,  is  ooching  to  the  purpofe— alters 

not  roar  gull t.  1  f  you  wi  11  not  refra in  from 

ftro  or  three  draughts,  when  you  are  fure 

t^tdronkennefs  will  be  the  confequence  of 

n*a;  it  cannot  be  thought,  that  any  more 

r*?iri  ro  fobriety  keeps  you  from  drink- 

;-«»  the  largeft  quantity  whatfoever.   Had 

icca  a  regard  ah  influence  upon  you,  it 

a oaid  have  an  equal  one ;  it  would  keep 

yx  from  every  ftcp,  by  which  your  fobri- 

c:v  cooJd  fuifcr. 

4 

J:  to  fitfsrting  an  intereft,  promoting  a 
nzdet  advantageoujly  bargaining  for  our- 
/i'Vis,  by  drinking  more  than  is  convenient 
pr  w;  they  are,  lor  the  moft  part,  only  the 
poor  evafions  of  the  infincere,  of  thofe 
*oo  are  wiliirg  to  lay  the  blame  of  their 
cicosdud  on  any  thing,  rather  than  on 
'•ut  alone  deferves  it — rather  than  on 
tLnr  hod  inclinations. 

Civility  and  courtefy,  kind  offices,  alts 

c*  charity  and  liberality  will  both  raife 

tj  core  friends,  and  keep  thofe  we  have 

tirr  to  us,  than  any  quantities  of  liquor, 

*kxh  we  can  either  diftribiite  or  drink : 

ardas  for  mens  trade  or  their  bargains,  let 

then  always  ad  fairly— let  them,  whether 

tier  boy  or  fell,,  (hew  that  they  abhor  all 

tricking  and  impoiition— -all  little  and  mean 

itiices :  and  I'll  flake  my  life,  they  fhall 

cerer  have  reafon  to  object,  that,  if"  they 

■  ill  always  preferve  their  fobriety,  they 

aafl  leflen  their  gains. 

Bat  were  it  true,  that,  if  we  will  refolve 
cerer  to  hazard  intoxicating  ourfelves,  we 
maft  lofe  oar  friends,  and  forego  our  pre- 
fect advantage ;  they  are.  inconveniencies, 
which,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  we  mould  c  hear  fully 
fubmit  to.  Some  pains  mull  be  taken, 
fane  difficulties  muft  be  here  encountered  $ 
if  we  will  have  any  reafonable  ground  to 
txpe£t  happinefsin  a  future  ftate.  Of  this 
even  common  fenfe  muft  fatisfy  us. 

Credulous  as  we  are,  I  think  it  im- 
pcEble,  that  any  man  in  his  wits  would 
beueve  me,  if  I  were  to  tell  him,  that  he 
bright  mils  no  opportunity  of  bettering  his 
forrane— that  he  might  remove  any  evil 
he  had  to  fear,  by  whatfoever  method  he 
thought  proper— that  he inight  throughout 
follow  his  inclinations,  and  gratify  his  ap- 
petites; and  yet  reft  allured,  that  his  death 
would  be  but  the  paflage  to  great  and  end- 


lefs  joys.  I  know  not,  to  whom  fuch  an 
after  tion  would  not  appear  extremely  ab- 
furd:  notwitbftanding  which,  we,  certain- 
ly, do  not  ad,  as  if  there  were  any  ab- 
furdity  in  it,  when  we  make  what  is  evi- 
dently our  duty  give  way  to  our  con- 
venience; and  rather  con fiaer,  how  profit- 
able this  or  that  practice  is  than  how 
right.  That,  therefore,  fobriety,  added  to 
other  parts  of  a  virtuous  conduct,  may  en- 
title us  to  the  fo  much  hoped  for  reward, 
we  muft  be  fober,  under  all  forts  of  discou- 
ragements* It  rarely,  indeed,  happens, 
that  we  meet  with<wry;  but  to  refift  the 
greateft  muft  be  our  refolutrbn,  if  we  will 
recommend  ourfelves  to  the  Gove/nor  of 
the  univerfe—if  we  will  hope  for  his  fa- 
vour. Dean  Bulton. 

§  141.    On  Intemperance  in  Drinking. 

Sect.    VII. 

Thus  much  with  regard  to  drunkennefs, 
fo  far  as  it  is  committed  by  intoxicating 
ourfelves — by  drinking,  'till  our  reafon  is 
gone :  but  as  there  is  yet  another  way,  in 
which  we  may  offend  in  it,?//*,  by  d rinsing 
more  than  is  proper  for  our  refreihment ; 
I  muft  on  this  likewife  beftow  a  few  ob- 
fervations. 

When  we  drink  more  than  fuffices  to 
recruit  our  fpirits,  our  paflions  are  height- 
ened, and  we  ceafe  to  be  under  the  influ- 
ence of  that  calm  temper,  which  is  our 
only  fafe  counfellor,  The  next  advance 
beyond  refreihment  is  to  that  mirth,  which 
both  draws  many  unguarded  fpeeches  from 
us,  and  carries  us  to  many  indifcreet  ac- 
tions— which  waftes  our  time,  not  barely 
while  we  are  in  the  aft  of  drinking,  but  as 
it  unfettles  our  heads,  and  indifpofes  us  to 
attention  to  bufinefs,— to  a  clofe  applica- 
tion in  any  way.  Soon  as  our  fpirits  are 
raifed  beyond  their  juft  pitch,  we  are  for 
fchemes  of  diverfion  and  pleafure;  we  are 
unfit  for  ferious  affairs,  and  therefore  can- 
not entertain  a  thought  of  being  employed 
in  them. 

Be  fides,  as  according  to  the  rife  of  our 
fpirits,  their  fall  will,  afterward,  be ;  it  is 
moft  probable,  tint  when  we  find  them 
thus  funk,  we  (hail  again  refort  to  what 
we  have  experienced  the  remedy  of  fuch  a 
complaint ;  and  thereby  be  betrayed,  if  not 
into  the  execfles,  which  deprive  us  of  our 
reafon,  yet  into  fuch  a  habit  of  drinking, 
as  occafions  the  lofs  of  many  precious  hours 
•—impairs  our  health— is  a  great  mifappli- 
cation  of  our  fortune,  and  a  moft  ruinous 
K  example 
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example  to  cur  obfervers.  But,  indeed, 
whence  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  we  (hall  be- 
come  downright  fots — that  wc  (hall  con- 
trad  a  habit  of  drinking  to  the  mofl  dif- 
guifmg  excefs;  whence,  I  fay,  is  this  to  be 
feared,  if  not  from  accufloming  ourfclves 
to  the  frequent  draughts,  which  neither  our 
third— nor  fat;  ^ue — nor  conrtitution  re- 
quires: by  frequently  ufmg  them,  our  in- 
clination to  them  is  flrengthencd;  till  at 
length  we  cannot  prevail  uponouifelves  to 
leave  our  cup,  while  we  aie  in  a  condition 
to  lift  it. 

Thefc  are  objections,  in  which  all  are 
concerned,  whofe  refrefhment,  from  what 
they  drink,  is  not  their  rule  iu  it  ;  but  to 
men  of  moderate  fortunes,  or  who  are  to 
make  their  fortunes,  other  arguments  are  to 
be  ufed:  thefe  perfons  aretoconfider,  that 
even  the  letter  degree  of  intemperance,  now 
cenfured,  is  generally  their  utter  undoing, 
thro'  that  ncglecl  of  their  affairs,  which  is 
its  ncceflary  confequence.  When  we  mind 
not  our  own  bufinefs,  w  ho  can  we  think 
likely  to  mind  it  for  us  ?  Very  few,  certain- 
ly, will  be  met  with,  difpejed and  aide  to  do 
it;  and  not  to  be  both,  is  much  the  fame, 
as  to.be  neither.  While  we  are  palling  our 
time  with  our  chearfui  companions,  we  are 
not  only  lofmg  the  advantages,  which  care 
and  indu  ftrv,  either  in  infpedling  our  affairs, 
or^purfuing  our  employment,  would  have 
afforded  ul  ;  but  we  are  actually  confuming 
our  fortune — we  are  habituating  ourfclves 
to  a  molt  evpenfive  idlenefs— we  arc  con- 
tracting a  di  (inclination  to  fatigue  and  con* 
fmment,  even  when  we  moll  become  fenii- 
ble  (,f  their  neceffity,  when  our  affairs  muil 
run  into  the  utmoficonfufion  without  them. 
And  wc,  in  fjcl,  perceive  that,  as  foon  as 
the  fcho!a«-,or  trader,  or  artificer,  or  who- 
ever it  is,  th.it  has  the  w  hole  of  his  main- 
tenance to  gain,  or  has  not  much  to  fpend, 

add'cV.  himfelf  only  to  this  lower  degree  of"  introduced  in  order  todifcovcr  whether  -. 
intemperance  —  accufoms    himfelf  to  fit     fpirituous  liquor  had  been  drank  by  t!;«.r 
long  at  his  wine,  and  to  exceed  that  quantity         In  this  commonwealth  the   men  \\ 
of  it  which  his  relief  demands,  he  becomes 
worthlefs-in  n  double  fenfe.asdeferving  no- 
thing, aad,  if  a  care  greater  than  hL>  own 
fave  him  not,  as  having  nothing. 

Add  to  all  thi;,  that  the  very  farnedif- 
•  cafes,  which  may  be  apprehended  from  of- 
ten intoxicating rurfehes,  are  the  ufual  at- 
tendants not  only  of  frequently  drinking  to  tl-C 
fu\\  of  what  we  can  conveniently  bear,  but 
even  of  doing  it  in  a  large  quantity.  Ths 
only  diffrrepcei^  that  fuch  difcalescomc 
more  fpr^di'y  on  **,  from  the  former,  th;yi 
th*  lutier  cuie;  aid,  perhaps,  defLey  us 


fooner.  But  how  defirable  it  is  to  be  icsg 
ftruggiing  with  any  of  the  diftenspeu, 
which  our  cxceiTes  occafiVn,  thry  un  bat 
determine  who  labour  under  tbem. 

The  inconveniences  wrvch  at::nd  or 
more  freely  ufmg  the  lea  it  hurtful  of  ?.cv 
fpirituous  liquors  have  fo  evid-ndv  ap- 
peared— have  (hewn  th^m*  elves  fo  ir.2:.v 
and  fo  great,  as  even  to  call  for  a  re. ,<. .. 
from  the  law  itfelf ;  which,  therefor,  :•> 
nifties  both  thofe,  who  loiter  aw;:y  th  :* 
time  at  their  cups,  and  thofe,  who  fu;.t: 

it  to  be  done  in  their  houfes. 

A  gi  eat  part  of  the  world,  a  much  gr  m 

than  all  the  parts  added  together,  in  v>u.,: 
the  Chridian  religion  is  profcilWi.sL ••:  -r- 
bidden  all  manner  of //y«w  ^  which cincr:!* 
drunkenne/s ;  thsy  are  not  allowed  ihej  •'.  ^  ..* 
quan'ityrfthem\  and  it  would  be  anoiuii;.1 
wh  ch  would  receive   the    moft  rip1:*^ 
clultiiemcntjif  they  were  known  to  u.c*.;. ; 
their  lawgiver  has,  in  this  particular,  bicz 
thought  to  have  acled  according  to  tlerj 
of  good  policy ;  and  the  governors 01 :     - 
countries,  in  which  t-.is  law  is  in  force,.- -^ 
from  its  mil  reception  among  ft  them,!  "-•  j 
it  ofiuch  benefit,  as  to  allow  no  rclaxan  ■:  I 
it.   I  do  not  mention  fuch  a  practice  as  ' 
rule  for  us  :  difference  of  climates  rc.  *. 
quite  different  ways  of  living  neceib:*; 
only  mention  it  as  a  lcflbn  to  us,  that,  i: 
great  a  part  of  mankind  fubmit  to  a  u. 
abllinence  from  wine  and  ftrcng  dii^  •• 
lhouldufe  them  fparingly,whhcau;iriu; 
moderation  ;  which  is,  certainly,  n?ce.:  ' 
to  cur  welfare,  whatever  may  be  the  err 
of  entirely  forbearing  them  on  thr.4s. 
In  the  "moll  admiied  of  all  the  we/ 
governments,  a  ftriit  fobriety  was  reqr.. 
of  their  women,  under  the  very  fevere.t ; 
nalties:  the  puniftunent  of  a  departure  t.> 
it  was  nothing  lefs  than  capital :  aj^d 
cuflom  uf  faiuting  women,  wc  are  tiu 


prohibited  to  drink  wine  'till  they  h-d  ..: 
tained  thirty  years. 

The  whole  body  of  foldiery,  among  t'. 
people,  had  no  other  draught  to  enable  t-- 

to  bear  the  greateft  fatigue — to  rane  t:i- 
courage,  and  animate  them  to  er.coui.'v 
the  moil  terrifying  difficulties  anddanp  r 
but  water  (harpencd  with  vinegar.  .1 
what  was  the  confequence  of  fuch  ft;:ct .» 
briety  oblerved  by  both  fcxes :  Wh.u  •  • 
the  confequence  oif  being  bornof  pa-cut 
cxadly  temperate,  and  of  being  trajnt-c  w 
iu  a  habit  of  the  utinoll  abiUmi^u::H— 
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What,  I  fry,  followed  upon  this,  but  the 
attainment  of  fuch  a  firmnefs  of  body  and 
mind— of  loch  an  indifference  to  all  the 
emaJculatiag  pleasures— -of fuch  vigour  and 
fni'lt&sh,  that  the  people,  thus  born  and. 
educated,  foon  made  all  oppoution  fall  be- 
foff  than,  experienced  no  enemy  a  match 
for  dwn— *ere  conquerors,  wherever  they 
CLiied  their  arms. 

By  thefe  remarks  on  the  temperance  of 
to?  antient  Jtommrs,  I  am  not  for  recalling 
cdxns  fo  qoite  the  reverfe  of  thofe,  in 
whidi  wre  were  brought  up  ;  but  fame 
chuge  in  oar  manners  I  could  heartily 
»i i  they  might  effect  :  and  if  not  induce 
w  to  the  feme  fobriety,  which  was  prac- 
cfed  by  thefe  heathens,  yet  to  a  much 
jester  dun  is  practifed  by  the  generality 
c:  Chilians.  Dean  Bolton. 

$  142.     On  Plea/art. 
Sect.    J. 


To  the  Honourable 


While  you  are  conftantly  engaged  in  the 
pcriuit  of  knowledge,  or  in  making  what 
tm  ktre  acquired  of  ufe  to  your  fellow* 
c.-mxs— while  information  isy**ramu{e« 
■en,  lod  to  become  wifer  is  as  much  your 
•*o.  in  all  the  company  you  keep,  as  in 
i-  t&e  books  you  read ;  may  I  not  juftly 
i:i.i  it  matter  of  ailoniihment  to  you,  that 
U\  numbers  of  your  fpecics  (hould  be 
qzie  onmindful  of  all  rational  improve- 
ment—foiely  intent  on  fchemes  of  mirth 
ircdiveruon— paffing  their  lives  in  a  round 
ui  {porting  and  trifling. 

If  every  age  has  its  madnefs,  and  one  is 
diiiflgoimed  by  its  warlike  humour,  a  fe- 
coud  by  its  enthufiafm,  a  third  by  its  party 
acd  political  rage;  the  diilraction  of  the 
p;efent  may  truly  be  pronounced,  its  turn 
t*  pleafure,  fo  fadly  poue  fling  thofe  of  each 
i«  and  of  all  ages — thofe  of  every  profef- 
£cn  and  employment — the  feveral  ranks 
a-d  orders  of  men ;  that  they,  who  are 
frmgers  to  the  fudden  changes  in  human 
cifpoutioos,  are  apt  to  think,  that  all  fcri- 
earned  and  application— all  the  valuable 
aiuinments,  which  are  the  reward  only  of 
oar  pains,  muft,  inevitably,  be  foon  loll 
i^ong  us. 

1  am  not  out  of  hopes,  that  what  thus 
uueatens,  in  the  opinion  o .  fome,  our  fpeedy 
rain,  and  has  its  very  great  mifchief  denied 
b>  none,  who  give  it  the  leaft  attention, 
» J)  one  day  receive  as  remarkable  an  op- 
pcition  from  your  pc*t  as  it  now  does  a 
disparagement  from  your  txumpk*. 


Let,  in  the  mean  time,  a  fincere  well- 
wiiher  to  his  countrymen  interpofe  his  meaa 
endeavours  to  ferve  them— offer  to  their 
confidcration  ibtnc,  perhaps  not  wholly 
contemptible,  arguments  againit  the  pur* 
fuit,  to  which  they  are  fo  blame  ably  attach- 
ed— mew  them  pleafure  in  that  true  light  in 
which  they  are  unwilling  to  fee  it— teach 
them,  not  that  it  mould  b^  always  declined, 
but  that  they  (hould  never  be  enflaved  to 
it— reprefent  the  dangers,  to  which  it  ex- 
pofes  them,  yet  point  out  how  far  it  may 
be  enjoyed  with  innocence  and  fafety. 

Every  man  feems  to  be  fo  far  free,  as  he 
can  difpofe  of  hirafelf—  as  he  can  main* 
tain  a  due  fubordination  in  the  parts  of  hit 
fram?,  ufe  the  deliberation  proper  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  what  is  moll  for  his  advan- 
tage, and,  according  to  the  refult  thereof, 
proceed  to  action.  I  ccmfider  each  hin- 
drance to  the  knowledge  of  our  true  happi- 
nefs,  or  to  its  pur  fuit,  as,  according  to  its 
degree,  an  abridgment  of  our  liberty ;  and* 
I  think  that  he  may  be  truly  ililcd  a  Have  to 
pleafure,  who  follows  it,  wherefocver  di- 
rected to  it  by  appetite,  paflion,  or  fancy. 
When  we  liften  to  their  fuggeftions  in  the 
choice  of  good*  we  allow  them  an  authority, 
that  our  Creator  never  intended  they  mould 
have;  and  when  their  directions  in  that 
choice  are  actually  complied  with,  a  law- 
lefs  fway  enfues— the  ufe  of  our  nobler  fa- 
culties becomes  obftructed— our  ability  to 
deliberate,  as  we  ought,  on  our  conduct, 
gradually  fails,  and  to  alter  it,  at  length 
wholly  ceafes* 

Our  fenfual  and  rational  parts  are  almoft 
in  continual  oppofition:  we  add  to  the 
power  of  the  former,  by  a  thoughtlefs,idle, 
voluptuous  life ;  and  to  that  of  the  latter 
by  reflection,  induftry,  continence. 

As  you  can  Dot  give  way  to  appetite,  but 
you  increafe  its  reftleflhefs,  you  multiply 
its  demands,  and  become  lefs  able  to  refill 
them ;  fo  the  very  fame  holds  true  of  every 
principle  that  oppofes  reafon ;  if  capable  to 
influence  you  in  one  inflance,  it  will  more 
eaix  \y  do  it  in  a  fecond,  gaining  ground,  't.ll 
its  dominion  over  you  becomes  abfolute. 

When  the  queftion  concerns  our  ngry 
paflions,  all  are  ready  to  acknowled^  -  the 
danger  of  not  re  draining  them,  the  terri- 
ble fubjection  to  which  luch  reraiiTncls  ex- 
pofes  us.    .Thefe  falling  more  under  the 

feneral  notice,  from  the  apparency  of  the 
iforder,  and  extent  of  the  mifchief  which 
they  occasion,  a  better  judgment  is  ordi- 
narily ma4e  of  them,  than  of  affi  ctions  lefs 
tumultuous,  lefs  dangerous  to  our  ailoci- 
K*  a  to: 
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miabhaat  no  comfort,  bat  what  the  pea- 
bot  bis  is  his  cottage. 

That  luTCof  variety  and  change,  to  which 
mm  of  our  kind  are  ft  rangers,  might  be 
aidbnto  as,  where  our  expectations  are 
ill  pounded,  where  they  mud  neceflarily 
Wdiiappointed;  for  if  no  man  ever  yet 
IrVed,  who  could  fay  of  any  of  the  pleafures 
offend—On  this  I  repofe  myfelf — it  quite 
ufarsmy  bopes  from  it— my  wiihes  jrpve 
fiotbsroodit:  if  none  could  ever  affirm 
this,  it  is  moll  evident,  that  we  in  vain 
feaicb  after  permanent  delight  from  any 
of  the  objeds,  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
renW-dat  the  only  difference  between 
tfle  iarafjdions  we  purfuc,  and  thofe  we 
qai:,  is,  that  we  are  already  tired  of  the 
ok,  and  fiiall  foon  be  of  the  other. 

Hear  the  language  of  him,  who  had  tried 
6t  extent  of  every  fenfual  pleafure,  and 
r.d  have  found  the  uncloying,  had  any 
fxh exited:  "I  faid  in  my  heart,  Go  to 
"  bow,  I  will  prove  thee  with  mirth.     I 

*  gave  myfelf  to  wine,  I  made  me  great 

*  works,  I  builded  me  houfes,  I  planted 
"  ne  vineyards,  I  made  me  gardens,  I 

*  planted  trees  in  them  of  all  kinds  of 
"  fnnt.  I  made  me  pooh  of  water,  I 
"  ama&d  gold  and  fxlver,  I  had  pofleffions, 
"  above  ail  that  were  in  Jerufidem  before 
s  me.    I  tried  what  love,  what  mufic, 

*  what  all  the  delights  of  the  fons  of  men 

*  coold  effect :  whatfoever  mine  eyes  de-  . 

*  irtd  I  kept  not  from  them,  1  with-held 
"  tot  mv  heart  from  any  joy.  Then  I 
"  looked  on  all  my  works,  on  all  my  pur- 
"  kits,  and  behold !  all  was  vanity  and 
fl  vexation  of  fpirit." 

Tully  mentions  Xerxes  as  having  pro- 
pofed  a  reward  to  the  man,  who  could  make 
known  to  him  fome  new  pleafure.  The 
monarch  of  the  Eaft,  it  feems,  met  with 
nothing  within  the  bounds  of  his  mighty 
empire  that  could  fix  his  inclinations.  The 
soft  voluptuous  people  on  earth  had  difco- 
vertd  no  delight,  that  their  ibvereign  could 
acknowledge  otherwife  than  fuperficial. 
rkppy !  had  it  been  a  leflbn  to  their  prince* 
or  could  it  be  one  to  us,  where  our  good 
fould  be  fought— what  purfuits  were 
Kbiy  to  bring  us  bleffings  certain  to  im- 
prove,  as  well  as  endure. 

}  143.     On  Pleafure. 
Sec  t.\  11. 

A  ri/V^difad vantage  enfuing  to  us  from 
car  attachment  to  the  delights,  which  ap- 
petite and  fancy  purvey,  is,  that  it  indif- 
fofes  us  for  ufeful  inquiries,   for  every 


endeavour  worthy  of  our  nature,  and  fuit- 
ing  the  relations  in  which  we  are  placed. 

The  difappointment,  which  the  Perfian 
Emperor  met  with  in  all  his  fc  hemes  of  the 
voluptuous  kind,  did  not  put  him  on  ap- 
plying to  thofe  of  a  different  one.  Expe- 
rience (hewed  him  his  folly,  but  could  not 
teach  him  wifc!om— It  could  not,  when  it 
had  convinced  him  of  the  vanity  of  his 
purfuics,  induce  him  to  relinquifh  them* 

We  find  a  Solomon,  indeed,  difcovering. 
his  error,  acknowledging  that  he  had  erred, 
and  bearing  teftimony  to  religion  and  vir- 
tue as  alone  productive  of  true  happinefs; 
but  where  are  we  to  look  for  another  among 
the  votaries  to  fenfuality,  thus  affedted,  thifi 
changed  ? 

As  fome  have  obferved  of  courts,  that 
fuch,  who  live  in  them,  are  always  uneafy 
there,  yet  always  unwilling  to  retreat;  the 
v&y  fame  holds  true  of  the  licentious  prac- 
tice, which  they  too  generally  countenance: 
fully  convinced  of  its  vanity  and  folly,  we 
continue  to  our  laft  moments  attachea  to  it 
— averfe  from  altering  the  conduit,  which 
we  cannot  but  difapprove.  Oar  faculties 
are,  indeed,  (bconftituted,  that  our  capacity 
for  rrlany  enjoyments  extends  not  beyond 
fuch  a  period  in  our  being:  if  we  will  not 
quit  them,  they  will  us— will  depart,  what- 
ever our  eagernefs  may  be  for  their  conti- 
nuance. But  let  us  rot  deceive ourfelves : 
when  they  are  gone  as  to  their  fenfe,  they 
are  not  as  to  their  power.  He  who  fays  to 
his  youth,  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry— who 
thinks  of  nothing  elfe  at  that  feaion,  will 
hanker  after  delicacies,  when  he  has  nei- 
ther teeth  to  chew,  nor  palate  to  diftinguifh 
them;  will  want  the  cup,  which  he  cannot 
lift;  and  feek  for  mirth,  when  he  will 
thereby  become  the  objeel  of  it.  The  habit 
operates,  when  none  of  the  inducements 
for  our  contracting  it  remain ;  and  when 
the  days  of  pleafure  are  pall,  thofe  of  wif- 
dom  and  virtue  are  not  the  nearer.  Our 
difpofitionsdo  not  decay  with  our  ftrength. 
The  prudence,  which  fhould  attend  grey 
hairs,  doth  not  neceflarily  come  to  us  with 
them.  The  young  rake  is  a  lafcivious  ob- 
fcene  wretch,  when  he  owes  his  warmth  to 
his  flannel ;  delights  in  the  filthy  tale,  when 
his  hearers  arc  almoft  poifoned  by  the 
breath,  with  which  he  utters  it;  and  when 
lead  able  to  offend  in  aft,  he  does  it  in 
defire. 

That  the  humour  for  fighting  or  racing, 

or  whatever  inclination  governed  us  in  this 

world,  accompanies  us  to  the  other,  is  not 

an  entire  fiftion  of  the  poet,  but,  aiTu redly, 

K  3  hat 
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has  thus  much  truth  in  it,  that  whatever 
humour  we  indulge,  it  accompanies  us  to 
the  clo'e  of  life.  There  is  a  time,  when 
our  manners  are  pliant,  when  the  couufels 
of  the  fobcr  operate  upon  us  as  fucccfsful- 
ly,  as  the  infinuations  of  the  corrupt;  but 
when  that  time  is  palled,  our  culloms  are, 
daily,  working  them  lei  ves  into  our  cenjiitu- 
tion,  and  want  not  many  years  to  become 
fcarce  diftinguiihable  from  it.  God,  I  am 
perfuaded,  has  formed  us  r.ll  with  fuch 
apprchenfions  of  what  is  right,  as,  if  a 
proper  care  were  taken  to  prcferve  and 
improve  them,  would  have  the  happiell  in- 
fluence upon  our  practice ;  but  when  the 
feaion  for  extending  this  care  to  them  has 
been  n»  glecred,  they  arc  in  mod  of  us 
greatly  impaired,  and  in  fome  appear  al- 
jnolt  wholly  loft. 

Let  the  under/landing  remain  uninformed, 
'till  half  the  age  of  man  is  pad,  and  what 
improvement  is  the  b?ft  then  likely  to  make  ? 
how  irktome  would  it  feem  to  be  put  upon 
any?  It  is  with  our  will  the  very  fome; 
turned  for  half  or  three  parts  of  our  life  to 
floth  and  wantonnefs,  to  riot  and  excefs, 
any  correction  of  it,  any  alteration  to  the 
puriuits  becoming  us, may  feem  quite  iiopc- 
1*  fs.  While  we  are  devoting  oiiifelves  to 
pleafurc,  we  are  weakening  every  princi- 
ple w hereby  virtue  canenn;aj);e  us,  we  are 
cxtinguiihins  within  uiall  knic  of  true  de- 
fcrt — mbduing  confcicace — diverting  our* 


N. 

If  F  am  here  only  for  a  few  days,  the 
part  I  ought  to  aft  is,  certainly,  that  of 
a/  traveller  on  his  journey,  making  ufe, in- 
deed, of  fuch  conveniencies,  as  the  road  af- 
fords him,  but  dill  regarding  himfelf  as 
upon  his  road— never  10  incumbring  him- 
felf that  he   (hall    be    unwilling  to  ad- 
vance, when  he  knows  he  muft  do  it— never 
fo  diverting  himfelf  at  any  refting  place, 
that  it  (hall  be  painful  to  him  to  depart 
thence. 

When  we  are  accuftomed  to  derive  all 
our  comforts  from  fenfe,  we  come  to  want 
the  very  idea  of  any  other:  this  momen- 
tary part  of  our  exiftenceis  the  fuii  extent 
we  give  to  our  joys ;  and  we  have  the  mor- 
tifying reflexion  continually   before  uj, 
that  their  conclufion  is  nearer  every  hour 
we  are  here,  and  may  poflibly  take  place 
the  very  next.    Thus  each  acceflion  of 
delight  will  really  be  but  a  new  fourcc  of 
affliction,  become  an  additional  motive  for 
complaint  of  the  (hort  fpace  allowed  for  its 
enjoyment. 

The  mind  of  man  is  fo  difpofedto  look 
forward,  fo  fitted  to  extend  its  views,  th»t, 
as  much  as  it  is  contracted  by  fenfuality.it 
cannot  be  fixed  thereby  to  the  inlbtnt 
moment:  Wc  can  never,  like  the  beaftf, 
be  fo  far  cngrofled  by  the  fatisfad\ion  before 
us.  but  thethoughts  will  occur,  how  often 
m»v  we  hope  to  repeat  it— how  many  d\t- 
tant  hours  it  is  likely  to  relieve— how  much 


feivrs  of  thame—  corrupting  our  natural  -'  of  our  duration  can  it  advantage?  and  the 
notions  of  good  andevil ;  and  fo  indifpofingr     fcanty  continuance  which  our  moflfangu'ne 

hopes  can  aflign  it,  mult,  therefore,  be  m 


ciufclvcs  for  confidcration,  that  our  con- 
flant  endeavour  will  be  to  deciinc  it.  Thus 
when  owe  fellies  arc  a  burden  to  us,  their 
correction  ieems  a  g.v.ter;  and  we  try 
wh.it  cafe  may  be  found  by  varying,  rather 
thrai  feek  any  froin  nuittii.g,  theiv. 

i'ci'.rtbly.  The  larger  our  lh.ire  is «  f  oat- 
wr.rd  enjoyments,  and  the  dearer  thev  are 
tc  us;  iomuch  the  more  a/Hicl!n^  our  con- 
cern will  be  to  leave  U\\sj'ene  of  rjiem — fo 
much  the  greater  terror  and  torment  lhall 
wc  receive  from  the  apprcheniiou,  how 
foon  we  mav  be  obliged  to  do  it. 

Let  the  m.tn  of  plcafure  colour  it  the  mofr 
arreeably,  pine*  it  in  the  faireil  point  of 
view,  this  objection  will  remain  in  its  full 
ftrength  againft  him  : "  You  are  not  mailer 
4i  cf  the  continuance  of  the  good,  of  which 
"  you  boafl;  and  can  you  avoid  thinking 
«'  of  its  removal,  or  bear  the  thoughts 
u  thereof,  with  any  cahnntfs  and  compo- 
«•  lure?"  But  what  kind  of  happinefs  is 
that,  watch  we  arc  in  houi-.lv  fears  of  lofuig, 
a^  which,  wlitu  loll,  ij  gone  fo;  ever  t 
+ 


fome  degree  its  abatement— muft  be  a 
ingredient  in  our  draught  Aire  to  embitter 
the  many  pleafing  ones  which  compound/. 
And  what  a  wife  part  arc  we  then  acting, 
wlvn  we  are  taking  the  brutes  portion  tor 
our.-.,  and  cannot  have  nil  the  benefits  e^ea 
of  th.it!  c.Minot  remove  the  inconveni- 
ences of  reifon,  when  we  forego  its  con- 
form! 

Thsfe  .ire  fome  of  the  many  difadvati- 
t.:£eN  infe parable  from  pleafure,  and  fro  a 
tiie  expectation  of  which  none  of  its  vets- 
r»?*s  are  exempt.  We  cannot  attach  o-r- 
feives  to  any  of  the  delights,  which  apa- 
tite or  fancy  provide:,  bat  we  fnall  be  lu;t 
to  rina4  them  quickly'  pafTmg-»-when  re- 
peated, cloying— indifpofmg  us  for  worth? 
purfuiis — rendering  usuverfefrom  quitrr.: 
the  world,  and  uneafv  as  often  as  it  occ-": 
to  our  thoughts,  how  foon  our  lummox 


ir.av  b?  to  depart. 
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i  144.     On  Pleafure. 
61  CT.     III. 

Bat  wkt,  too'U  iky,  mud  all  then  com- 
mence piilofophers  ?    Muft    every    gay 
fflwfement  be  bammed  the  world?  Mull 
t&ofc  of  each  itx  and  of  all  ages  have  their 
/Mb  ever  in  form,  and  their  manners  un- 
der die  regulation  of  the  fevered  wifdom  ? 
Hi!  nature  given  us  propenfi ties  only  to  be 
icfted*  Have  we  ears  to  diftinguifh  har- 
»«»,  and  are  we  never  to  delight  them 
with  k  *  Is  the  food  which  our  palate  beft 
refill*,  to  be  therefore  denied  it  ?  Can 
•***  recreate  oar  brain,  beauty  pleafe 
*c  tvttind  the  defign  of  their  ftructure  be, 
ritfic  fkoald exclude  all  agreeable  fenfa- 
bon  from  either  ?  Are  not  natural  inclina- 
tion nature's  commands  ?  are  they  not  its 
telarations  whence  we  may  obtain  onr 
fw^and  its  injunctions  tofeek  it  thence  ? 
Ji  any  thing  more  evident,  than  that  ferious 
a??;:cations  cannot  long  be  fn Gained — that 
»cnufth*nk  under  their  weight— that  they 
aas  ftupify  or  diftracl  us  ?  The  exercifc 
<* oa:  intellectual  part  is  the  fatigue  of  our 
«*?oreal,  and  cannot  be  carried  on,  but 
ty  lowing  us  intervals  of   relaxation 
**«  mirth.     Deny  us  pleafure,  and  you 
•  fc  us  for  bufinefs ;  and  deftroy  the  man, 
taStroa  thusftek  to  perfect  him. 

A  fall  anfwer  might,  I  mould  think,  be 
J»*sa  to  whatever  is  here  alledged,  by  en- 
krging  on  the  following  obfervations. 

1.  Pleafure  is  only  fo  far  cenfured,  as  it 
c*b  ns  more  thin  it  is  worth— as  it  brings 
«  *  degree  of  uheafinefs,  for  which  it 
coth  not  compenfate. 

*  It  is  granted,  that  we  are  licenfed  to 
:«J  all  that  pleafure,  which  there  is  no 
•Wkm  for  our  declining.  So  much  tru$ 
h**j*rtt  or  fo  much  pleafure,  as  is  not 
u«iierbalanced  by  any  inconveniencies 
anendiog  it,  is  fo  much  happinefs  accruing 
!•  aim  who  takes  it,  and  a  part  of  that 
funeral  good,  which  our  Creator  defined 


ci. 


3.  As  the  inclinations,  with  which  man- 
kind were  originally  formed,  were,  oer- 
^nly  very  different  from  thofe,  Which 
I  Jilt  has  fince  propagated ;  many  rejlraints 
^.therefore,  be  neceffarv, which  would 
w*  have  been  fo,  had  our  primitive  refti- 
t*fc  been  preferved. 

4-  Bad  education,  bad  example,  increafe 
reitly  oar  natural  depravitv,  before  we 
"**  to  reafon  at  all  upon  it;  and  give 
^appearance  of  gooi  to  many  things, 
nica  would  be  fcen  in  a  quite  different 


light,  under  a  different  education  and  in- 
tercourfe. 

Thefe  particulars  let  it  fuffice  barely  to 
mention ;  fince,  it  is  here  admitted,  that 
when  there  is  no  reafon  for  our  declining 
any  pleafure,  there  is  one  for  our  taking  it, 
1  am  more  efpecially  concerned  to  fhew, 
when  there  is  a  reafon,  why  pleafure  mould 
be  declined— what  thdfe  limits  are,  which 
ought  to  be  prescribed  to  our  pleafures, 
and  which  when  any,  in  themfelves  the 
moft  innocent,  pafs,  they  neceflkrily  be- 
come  immoral  and  culpable.  A  minute 
difcuflion  of  this  point  is  not  here  propos- 
ed :  fuch  obfervations  only  will  be  made 
upon  it,  as  appear  to  be  of  more  general 
ufe,  and  of  greateft  importance. 

What  I  would,  firft,  confider  as  render- 
ing any  pleafure  blameable  is, 
When  it  raifes  our  Paffions. 
As  our  greateft  danger  is  from  them, 
their  regulation  claims  our  conftant  atten- 
tion and  care.  Human  laws  confider  them 
in  their  effects,  but  the  divint  law  in  their 
aim  and  intention.  To  render  me  ob- 
noxious to  men,  it  is  neceflary  that  my 
impure  luft  be  gratified,  or  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gratify  it;  that  my  anger  operate 
by  violence,  my  covetoufnefs  by  knavery: 
but  my  duty  is  violated,  when  my  heart  is 
impure,  when  my  rage  extends  not  beyond 
my  looks  and  my  withes,  when  I  invade 
my  neighbour's  property  but  in  defire. 
The  man  is  guilty  the  moment  his  affec- 
tions become  fo,  the  inftant  that  any  dif- 
honeft  thought  finds  him  approving  and 
indulging  it. 

The  enquiry,  therefore,  what  is  a  fit 
amufement,  fhould  always  be  preceded  by 
the  confideration  of  what  is  our  difpofition. 
For,  it  is  not  greater  madnefs  to  fuppofe, 
that  equal  quantities  of  food  or  liquor  ma£ 
be  taken  by  all  with  equal  temperance,  than 
to  affert,  that  the  fame  pleafure  may  be 
ufed  by  all  with  the  fame  innocence.     As, 
in  the  former  cafe,  what  barely  fatisfies  the 
ftomach  of  one,  would  be  a  load  infupport- 
able  to  that  of  another;  and  the  draught, 
that  intbxicates  me,  may  fcarcely  refreft* 
my  companion :  fo  in  the  latter,  an  amufe* 
ment  perfectly  warrantable  to  tn*  iort  of 
constitution,  will  to  a  different  become  the 
moft  criminal.     What  liberties  are  allow- 
able to  the  calm,  that  muft  not  be  thought 
of  by  the  choleric!  How  fecurely  may  the 
cold  and  phlegmatic  roam,  where  he,  who 
has  greater  warmth  and  feasibility,  (hvald 
not  approach!    What  fafety  attends  tne 
contemner  of  gain,  where  the  moft  fatal 
K  4  fnares 
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(hares  await  the  avaritious !  Some  lefs  go- 
vernable pajfionh  to  be  found  in  them,  whofe 
refolution  is  fieaaieit,  and  virtue  firmed: 
upon  that  a  conftant  guard  mull  be  kept ; 
by  any  relaxation,  any  indulgence,  it  may 
be  able  to  gain  that  drength,  which  we 
fliall  afterwards  fruitlessly  oppofe.  When 
all  is  quiet  and  compofed  within  us,  the 
difcharge  of  our  duty  puts  us  to  little  trou- 
ble ;  the  performance  thereof  is  not  the 
heavy  taflc,  that  fo  many  are  willing  to 
reprefent  it:  but  to  redore  order  and  peace 
is  a  work  very  different  from  preferving 
them,  and  is  often  with  the  utmoil  difficulty 
effected.  It  is  with  the  natural  body,  as 
with  the  politic;  rebellion  in  the  members 
is  much  eaficr  prevented  than  quelled; 
confufion  once  eutcred,  none  can  forefee 
to  what  lengths  it  may  proceed,  or  of  how 
wide  a  ruin  it  may  be  productive. 

What,  likewifc,  renders  any  pleafure 
culpable,  is  its  making  a  1  rge,  or  an  un- 
feafonable,  demand  upon  our  time. 

No  one  is  to  live  to  himfelf,  and  much 
lefs  to  confine  his  care  ro  but  one,  and  that 
the  worft  part  of  himfelf.  Man's  proper 
employment  is  to  cultivate  right  difpoii- 
tior.s  in  his  own  bread,  and  to  benefit  his 
fpecics— to  perfect  himfelf,  and  to  be  of  as 
much  ufe  in  the  world,  as  his  faculties  and 
opportunities  will  permit.  The  Satisfac- 
tions of  fenfc  are  never  to  be  puvfued  for 
their  own  fake:  their  enjoyment  is  none 
of  our  end,  is  not  the  purpofe,  for  which 
God  created  us;  amufe,  refreih  Uj  it  may, 
but  when  it  bufics,  when  it  chiefly  engages 
us,  we  acl  direclly  contrary  to  the  defign, 
for  which  we  were  formed;  making  that 
our  care,  which  was  only  intended  to  be 
our  relief. 

Some,  defUtute  of  the  ncccflaries,  others, 
of  the  conveniencies  of  life,  are  called  to 
labour,  to  Commerce,  to  literary  applica- 
tion, in  order  to  obtain  them;  and  any  re- 
miflhefs  of  thefe  perfons,  in  their  refpeclive 
employments  or  profefhons,  any  purfuit 
inconfiltent  with  a  due  regard  to  their 
maintenance,  meets  ever  with  the  harmed 
cenfure,  is  univerfally  branded,  as  a  failure 
in  common  prudence  and  difcretion:  but 
what  is  this  animal  life,  in  comparifon  with 
that  to  which  we  are  r.iifed  by  following 
the  dictates  ofreafon  and  conscience?  How 
defpicable  may  the  man  continue,  when  all 
the  affluence  to  which  his  wilhes  afpire,  is 
obtained? 

Cin  it  th  n  be  fo  indifcrect  a  part,  to 
foilow  plcifuvcy  when  wc  mould  mind  our 


this?  And  may  we  doubt  how  guilty  that 
attachment  to  it  is,  which  lays  wafte  our 
underllanding— which  entails  on  us  igno- 
rance and  error— which  renders  as  cvci 
more  ufelcfs  than  the  beings  whom  in!li:,ct 
alone  dirccls  ?  All  capacity  for  improve- 
ment is  evidently  a  call  to  it.  The  reeled 
of  our  powers  is  their  abufe ;  and  the  flight 
of  them  is  that  of  their  giver.     Whatever 
talents  we  have  received,  we  are  to  account 
for:  and  it  is  not  from  revelation  alone 
that  we  learn  this :   no  moral  truth  cct.- 
mandsmore  llrong'y  our  afi'ent,  than  that 
the  qualifications  bellowed   upon  us,  ere 
afforded  us,  in  order  to  our  cultivaiir.fr 
tbem— -to  our  obtaining  from  them  the  ad- 
vantages  they  can    yield    us;   and  th: 
foregoing   fuch   advantages,   we  become 
obnoxious  to  him,  who  defined  us  therr., 
as  we  mifapply  his  gift,  and  kncwhic  y 
oppefe  his  will.     For,  the  furcft  tcko::  ■? 
can  have,  that  any  pei ftclions  ought  tone 
purfued,  is,   that  they  may   be  atuir;-1: 
our  ability  to -acquire  \hcm  is  the  voiced 
God  within  us   to  endeavour  after  them. 
And  would  we  but  a(k  ourfelves  the  qu^'- 

* 

tion,  Did  the  Creator  raifc  us  above  the 
herd,  and  doth  he  r.Movv  us  to  have  no  aim* 
nobler  than  thofc  of  the  herd— to  makeit* 
engagements  the  whole  of  ours  ?  weccui 
not  poflibly  midake  in  the  anfwer.  A1!, 
who  have  reafon  ^iven  them,  know  t ..: 
they  may  and  ought  to  improve  it,  ou^r 
to  cultivate  it  at  ibme  feafons,  and  ever  to 
conform  to  it. 

Greater  privileges  call  us  but  to  ir.cre 
important  cares.  You  are  not  placed  ;.bc\  c 
your  fellow. creatures,  you  have  not  v.: 
leifure,  which  they  want,  that  you  may  he 
more  idle  and  wortiilels,  may  devote  more 
of  your  time  to  vanity  and  iolly,  but  tl.-t 
you  may  become  more  eminent  in  the  pc- 
fedions  you  acquire,  and  the  good  you  do. 
He,  who  has  all  his  hours  at  command,  is 
to  confider  himfelf  as  favoured  with  thci* 
opportunities  to  increafe  in  wifdom  ar.il 
virtue,  which  are  vouchsafed  to  few;  if  ro 
good  efFed  follows;  if  having  them,  h? 
only  mifapplics  them;  his  guilt  is  acced- 
ing to  what  his  advantage  might  have 
been. 

The  difpenfations  of  heaven  are  not  10 
unequal,  as  that  fome  are  appointed  to  the 
hcavicit  toil  for  their  fupport,  and  others 
left  to  the  free,  unconitrained  enjoyment cf 
whatever  gratifications  their  fancy  fucgc.?^ 
The  didinclion  between  us  is  not  th-t  0; 
much  bufincfs  and  rone  at  all;  it  is  nor, 


fortune  ?  co  all  fo  clearly  fee  the  blame  of    that  I  may  live  as  I  can,  and  you  as 
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tleafc;  1  different  employment  conflitutes 
\u  The  mechanic  has  his  part  aligned  him, 
the  fchobx  his,  the  wealthy  and  powerful . 
thein,  each  has  his  taflc  to  perform,  his 
talent  to  improve,— has  barely  fo  much 
tine  for  his  pleafure,  as  is  Decenary  for  re- 
cruiting him/elf— as  is  confiflcot  with  ha- 
bitual ferioafnefr,  and  may  rather  qualify 
tki  interrupt  it. 

We  are  funiiihed  with  numerous  argu- 
ments, why  the  graver  occupations  mould 
be  remitted— wiy  the  humour  for  gaiety 
and  mirth  fliould  be  allowed  its  place;  and 
w>  dob  in  his  right  mind  ever  taught  the 
CMtnnr.  Let  the  delights  of  feme  have 
tieir  feafim,  but  let  them  (land  confined 
to  h;  tie  fame  abfurdity  follows  the  ex- 
erts go  cither  fide,  our  never  ufing,  and 
o<k  never  quitting  them. 

Be  doc  cvtr  wife,  is  an  excellent  rule; 
1st  it  is  a  rule  full  as  good,  and  much 
n-rr  wanted — That  feme  <wifdom  mould  be 
taght— That  drefs  and  diverfion  (hould 
vx  take  op  all  our  hours—  That  more  time 
&wii  not  be f pent  in  adorning  our  perfons, 
jia  in  improving  our  minds— That  the 
joined  fepulchre  mould  not  be  our  ex- 
^a/tfemblance,  much  lhew  and  ornament 
v  Moat,  and  within  nothing  but  flench  and 
rxtenacG — That  barely  to  pafs  our  time 
&M  not  be  all  the  account  we  make  of 
it,  but  that  tome  profit  (hould  be  confulted 
fc  veil  asfome  delight. 

J   145.     On  Phafure. 
S  1  c  t.    IV. 

Again,  no  pleafure  can  be  innocent, 
fom  which  our  health  is  a  fufferer.  You 
ire  no  more  to  (horten  your  days,  than  ivitb 
-tfakt  t$  end  tbem\  and  we  are  filicides 
bat  ia  a  different  way,  if  wantonnefs  and 
Iwury  be  our  gradual  definition,  or  de- 
fair  oar  inftant.  It  is  felf-murder,  to  take 
tan  our  continuance  here  any  part  of  that 
tam,  to  which  the  due  care  of  ourfelves 
voold  have  extended  it ;  and  our  life,  pro- 
bably falls  a  more  criminal  facrifice  to  our 
Toloptuoufneis,  than  to  our  impatience. 

When  we  throw  off  the  load,  which 
Providence  has  thought  fit  to  lay  upon  us, 
**  fill  greatly  in  a  proper  deference  to  its 
*iflom,  in  a  due  fubmiffion  to  its  will ;  but 
t'.en  we  have  to  plead,   fufferings    too 

grievous  to  be  fufrained a  diftrefs  too 

n:&V  to  be  contended  with ;  a  plea,  which 
J*»  by  no  means  juftify  us;  yet  how  pre- 
ferable to  any,  than  he  can  aliedge,  who, 
u  the  midft  of  all  things  that  can  give  a 
*fth  to  his  being,  neglects  the  prefervation 


of  it— who  abufes  the  conveniencies  of  life . 
to  its  wafte,  and  turns  its  very  comforts  to 
its  ruin  ?  Or,  could  we  fuppofeour  pleafures 
difordering  our,con(litution,  after  a  manner 
not  likely  to  contribute  to  its  decay,  they 
would  not  even  then  be  exempted  from 

Spilt:  to  preferve  yourfelf  mould  not 
blely  be  your  concern,  bnt  to  maintain 
your  moft  perfect  date:  every  part  and 
every  power  of  your  frame  claims  your 
regard;  and  it  is  great  ingratitude  towards 
him,  who  gave  us  our  faculties,  when  we 
in  any  wife  obllruct.  their  free  ufe.  The 
proper  thankfulnefs  to  God  for  our  life  is 
to  be  exprefltd  by  our  care  about  it ;  both 
by  keeping  it,  'till  he  pleafes  to  require  it ; 
and  by  fo  preferving  it,  that  it  may  be  fit 
for  all  thofe  purpofes,  to  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed it. 

Further,  the  pleafore  is,  undoubtedly, 
criminal,  which  is  not  adapted  to  our  for- 
tune—which either  impairs  it,  or  hinders 
an  application  of  it  to  what  has  the  princi- 
pal claim  upon  it. 

If  actions,  other  wife  the  moft  commend- 
able, lofe  their  merit,  when  they  difqualify 
us  for  continuing  them— if  generality  < 
changes  its  name,  when  it  fuits  not  our 
circumflances ;  and  even  alms  are  culpable,, 
when  by  bellowing  them  we  come  to  want 
them— if  the  very  bell  ufes,  to  which  we 
can  put  our  wealth,  are  not  fo  to  draw  ofly 
as  to  dry  the  ftream;  we  can  by  no  means 
fuppofe,  that  our  amufements  are  not  to  be 
limited,  as  by  other  confederations,  fo  by 
this  in  particular— -the  expence  which  they 
create:  we  cannot  imagine,  that  the  re- 
ftrnints  mould  not  lie  upon  our  wantonnefs, 
which  lie  upon  our  beneficence. 

Be  our  pofTeffions  the  largeft,  it  is  but  a 
very  final  1  part  of  them  that  we  have  to 
difpofe  of  as  we  think  fit,  on  what  conduces 
folely  to  our  mirth  and  diverfion.  Great 
affluence,  whatever  we  may  account  it,  is 
really  but  a  greater  trull;  the  means  com- 
mitted to  us  of  a  more  extenfive  provifion 
for  the  neceffities  of  our  fellow-creatures; 
and  when  our  maintenance— our  conveni- 
ence—an appearance  fuitable  to  our  rank 
have  been  confulted,  all  that  remains  is  the . 
claim  of  others,  of  our  family,  our  friends, 
our  neighbours,  of  thofe  who  are  moft  in 
need  of  us,  and  whom  we  are  moft  obliged 
toaffift. 

In  the  figure  we  make,  in  our  attend- 
ants,  tabic,  habit,  there  may  be  a  very  cul- 
pable parfimony :  but  in  the  expence  which 
has  nothing  but  felf- gratification  in  view, 
our  thrift  can  never  tranfgrefs :  Here  our 

abftinence 
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abtHnrrce  is  the  moft  generous  and  com- 
mendable, a6  it  at  once  qualities  us  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  others,  and  lcllens  our 
own— as  it  fets  us  above  the  world,  at  the 
time  tlat  it  enables  us  to  be  a  bleUing  to 
it. 

There  is  not  a  nobler  quality  to  diftin- 
guith  us,  than  that  of  an  indifference  to 
ourfelves — a  readinefs  to  forego  our  own 
liking  for  the  eafe  and  advantage  of  our 
fellow  -creatures.  And  it  is  but  juitice,  in- 
deed, that  the  conveniences  of  many  mould 
prescribe  to  thofe  of  one:  whatever  his 
fortune  may  be,  as  he  owes  all  the  fervice 
he  has  from  it  to  the  concurrence  of  num- 
bers, he  ought  to  make  it  of  benefit  to 
them,  and  by  no  means  to  conclude,  that 
what  they  are  not  to  take  from  him,  they 
are  not  to  lhare. 

Nor  (hould  it  be  unremarked,  that  the 
gratifications,  belt  fuitcd  to  nature,  are  of 
all  the  cheapeft :  (he,  like  a  wife  parent, 
has  not  made  thofe  things  needful  to  the 
well-being  of  any  of  us,  which  are  preju- 
dicial to  the  interefts  of  the  reft.  W  e  have 
a  large  field  for  enjoyment,  at  little  ©r  no 
charge,  and  may  very  allowably  exceed 
the  bounds  of  this ;  but  we  ihould  always 
remember,  that  the  verge  of  right  is  the 
entrance  upon  wrong— that  the  indulgence, 
which  goes  to  the  full  extent  of  a  lawful 
cxpence,  approaches  too  near  a  criminal 
one,  to  be  wholly  clear  from  it. 

Again,  Care  (hould  be  taken  that  our 
pleaiures  be  in  character. 

The  ft  at  i  on  of  fome,  the  prcfejfie*  of 
others,  and  an  advanced  age  in  all,  require 
that  we  (hould  decline  many  plealures 
allowable  to  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank— of 
a  different  proicflion— of  much   younger 

years. 

Do  ycur  decifeons  con  flit  ute  the  iW— 
does  your  honour  balance  the  plebeian's 
oath?  How  very  fitting  is  it  tlat  you 
ihould  never  be  feen  eager  on  triHcs— in- 
trnt  on  boyifti  fports— unbent  to  the  loweff 
ftimifements  of  the  populace — folic itous 
after  gratifications,  which  may  mew,  that 
neither  your  fagacity  is  greater,  nor  your 
fcruples  fetter  tian  what  are  found  in  the 
very  meaneit  of  the  community  I 

Am  I  fct  apart  to  recommend  a  reafon- 
able  and  ufclui  life— to  represent  the  world 
as  a  fcene  of  vanity  and  folly,  and  propofe 
the  things  above  as  only  proper  to  engage 
our  affections?  how  ungraceful  a  figuiedo 
1  then  nia-ke,  when  1  join  in  all  the  com* 
mon  amuicmenu— wl.cn  the  woild  feems 
to  delight  me  full  as  much  as  my  hearers, 


and  the  only  difference  between  os  is,tkt 
their  words  and  actions  correfpond,  ar.d 
mine  are  utterly  incontinent! 

Have  you  attained  the  years,  which  ex- 
tinguiih  the  rcliih  of  many  enjoyments 
which  bid  you  expect  the  fpeedy  conduficn 
of  the  few  remaining,  and  ought  to  inirru;t 
you  in  the  em  p  tine  is  of  all  thofe  oi  tne 
fenfual  kind?  We  expe<£l  you  (hould  leave 
them  to  fuch  who  can  talte  them  be  iter, 
and  who  know  them  lefs.     The  maffy  veil- 
ment  ill  becomes  you,  when  you  fink  uncer 
its  weight;  the  gay  affembly,  when  your 
dim  eyes  cannot  diftinguith  the  peribn> 
compoiing  it :  your  feet  fcarcely  Support 
you;  attend  not,  therefore,  where  the  coa- 
ted is,  whole  motions  are  the  gracefu licit: 
fly  the  reprcfentation  defigned  to  raife  th* 
mirth  of  the  fpeftators,  when  you  canon  y 
remind  them  of  their  coffins. 

Laftly,  every  pleafurc  (hould  be  avoid- 
ed, that  is  an  offence  to  the  fcrupulous,  or  a 
fnareto  the  indifcreet.  I  ought  to  have 
nothing  more  at  heart  than  my  brother's 
innocence,  except  my  own;  and  uhe.i 
there  are  (o  many  ways  of  entertaining 
ourfelves,  which  admit  of  no  mifconit ruc- 
tion, why  (hould  I  chufe  fuch  as  afford  oc- 
cafion  for  any  ? 

To  be  able  greatly  to  benefit  our  fellow- 
creatures  is  the  hnppinefs  of  few,  but  ret 
to  hurt  them  is  in  the  power  of  all ;  ar.d 
when  we  cannot  do  the  world  much  gocd, 
we  muft  be  very  unthinking  indeed,  it*  we 
endeavour  not  to  do  it  the  leaft  pci-Lle 
mi  (chief. 

How  this  acTion  will  appear,  to  what  in- 
terpretation it  is  liable,  ought  to  he  our 
confideration  in  whatever  we  engage.  V»e 
are  here  fo  much  interefted  in  each  other'* 
morals,  that,  if  we  looked  not  beyond  ou: 
prefent  being,  it  ihould  never  be  a  poiv.t 
indifferent  to  us,  wrnt  notions  our  condut 
may  piopagate,  and  for  what  corruption 
it  may  be  made  the  plea:  but  profeffing  m: 
doctrine  of  Lbrifi  as  our  rule,  ue  can  i:i 
nothing  more  direclly  oppofe  it,  man  in 
taking  thofe  liberties,  by  which  the  vi:^. 
of  any  is  endangered-  Which  ofeurpk.t- 
fures  have  this  pernicious  tendency,  it  ni.i 
be  more  proper  for  my  readers  to  icccihct. 
than  for  rr.e  to  defciibe.  To  thole  v.I,c 
are  in  carnelt  1  have  faid  enough;  to  u*r 
inilncere  more  would  be  fiuiilefs.  Wr...: 
has  been  faid  dderves,  1  think,  fome  cph- 
fideration,  and  that  it  mav  fui\c  a  fe.io.is 
one,  is  tiic  molt  earneil  wifh  of, 
Dear  bir, 
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,     ,     ,,  xr  i,  ,       a  quite  different  effeft  from  what,  alas!  we 

\  146.  J  bun  1,  apuugNMmaa,  fion  where  fad,    ^p^fe,,^ 

Vur  bu  U^nng  School.  Negligere  quid  Jt  ft  qui/jue  fintiat,  nam 

«'*»  folum  arrogant  is  eft,  Jed  etiam  omnino  diffi- 

The  obligations  I  have  to  your  family  &"'-  1  need  not  tell  you  where  the  remark 
cannot  bat  nuke  me  folicitous  for  the  is  •  it  has,  indeed,  fo  much  obvious  truth, 
■tfur  ot  cvrry  member  of  it,  and  for  that  that  it  wants  no  fupport  from  authority. 
0/ jottrfeif  in  particular,  on  whom  its  ho-  Every  generous  principle  muft  be  extinft 
DOtirs  are  to  defcend.  in  him,  who  knows  that  it  is  faid  of  him. 

Ska  inftru&ions  and  fuch  examples,  as  or  that  it  juftly  may  be  faid  of  him— How 
it  has  bern  your  happioefs  to  find,  muft,  different  is  this  young  man  from  his  noble 
*ttflarily,r«fe  great  expectations  of  you,  father!  the  latter  took  every  courfe  that 
and  will  not  allow  you  any  praife  for  a  could  engage  the  public  efteem:  the  for- 
common  degree  of  merit.  You  will  not  mer  isasinduftrious  toforfeit  it.  The  Sire 
he  thceght  to  have  worth,  if  you  have  not  was  a  pattern  of  religion,  virtue,  and  every 
a  cir*ngnilhcd  worth,  and  what  may  {uit  commendable  quality :  his  defcendant  is  an 
the  occurrence  of  fo  many  extraordinary  impious,  ignorant,  profligate  wretch :  raifed 
advantages.  above  others,  but  to  have  his  folly  more 

Id  low  life, our  good  or  bad  qualities  are    public— high  in  his  rank,  only  to  extend 
bemn  to  few— to  thofe  only  who  are  re-    «is  infamy. 

bied  to  us,  who  converfe  with,  or  live  near,  A  thirft  after  fame  may  have  its  incon- 
m.  In  your  ftation,  you  are  expofed  to  veniencies,  but  which  are  by  no  means  equal 
lie  codec  of  a  kingdom.  The  excellen-  to  thofe  that  attend  a  contempt  of  it.  Our 
cb  or  defects  of  a  youth  of  quality  make  earneftnefs  in  its  purfuit  may  poflibly  flack- 
i  pm  of  polite  con verfation — are  a  topic  en  our  purfuit  of  true  defert;  but  indiiFe- 
if  ceable  to  all  who  have  been  liberally  rent  we  cannot  be  to  reputation,  without 
treated;  to  all  who  are  not  amongft  the  being  fo  to  virtue, 
u&ceft  of  the  people.  In  thofe  remarks  you,  Sir,  are  no  farther 

Should  I,  in  any  company,  begin  acha-    concerned,  than  as  you  muft,  fometimes, 
nfor  ot  my  friend  with  the  hard  name,    conver/e  with  the  perfons  to  whom  they 

•horn  I  hope  you  left  well  at, they    may  be  applied,  and  your  deteftation  of 

woaid  naturally  aflc  me,  What  relation  he  whom  one  cannot  do  too  much  to  increafc. 
bore  to  the  Emperor's  minifter?  When  I  Bad  examples  may  juftly  raflfe  our  fears  even 
ttifeered,  That  1  had  never  heard  of  his  for  him,  who  has  been  the  moil  wifely 
firing  any ;  that  all  I  knew  of  him  was,  educated,  and  is  the  moft  happily  dil- 
his  being  the  fon  of  a  German  merchant,  pofed:  no  caution  againft  them  is  fuper- 
kntinto  this  kingdom  for  education;  I,  fluous:  in  the  place,  in  which  you  are 
pobabry,  (huiMJ  be  thought  impertinent,  at  prefent,  you  will  meet  with  them  in 
for  introducing  fuch  a  fubjeft ;  and  I  cer-    all  fhapes. 

tainly  would  loon  be  obliged  to  drop  it,  Under  whatever  difadvantages  I  offer 
or  be  wholly  disregarded,  were  1  unwifc  you  mv  advice,  I  am  thus  far  qualified 
cnoBgh  to  continue  it.  ">r  giving  it,  that  I  have 'experienced  fome 

Botif,  upon  a  proper  occafion,  I  men-     of  the  dangers  which  will  be  your  trial, 
tk»ed,  that  1  had  known  the  Honourable    and  had  futficient  opportunity  of  obferving 

- — fromhisinfancy,andthatIhad    others.    The  obfervations  I  haye  made, 

aadefoch  obfervations  on  his  capacity,  his  that  are  at  all  likely  to  be  of  fervice  to 
application,  his  attainments*  and  his  ge-  you,  either  from  their  own  weight,  or 
aeral  conduit,  as  induced  me  to  conclude,  the  hints  they  may  afford  for  your  improv- 
ise would  one  day  be  an  eminent  ornament  ing  upen  them,  I  cannot  conceal  from  ycu. 
ttd  a  very  great,  blefling  to  his  country,  What  comes  from  him  who  wi(he3  you  fo 
1  fticuld  have  an  hundred  queftiens  aflced  well,  and  fo  much  efteems  vou,  will  be 
ec  about  him«— my  narrative  would  appear  fufRciently  recommended  by  its  motives; 
©fconfequence  to  all  who  heard  it,  and  and  may,  therefore,  poflibly  be  read  with 
woujd  not  fail  to  engage  their  attention.  a  partiality  in  its  favour,  that  (hall  make  it 
1  Hate,  I  muft  own,  often  wondered,  that  of  more  ufe  than  it  could  be  of  from  any 
tSc  cooJideration  of  the  numbers,  who  are    intrinfic  worth. 

CAtinually  remarking  the  behaviour  of  the  But,  without  farther  preface  or  apology, 
penow  of  rank  among  us,  has  had  fo  lit-  let  me  proceed  to  the  points  that  I  think 
tfe  influence  upon  them— has  not  produced    deferring  your  more  particular  oonfidrra- 

tioa; 
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tion ;  and  begin  with  what,  certainly,  mould  preferving ;  or  to  ran  a  circle  of  wjoy. 
above  all  other  things,  be  considered — Rz-  ments,  the  cenfure  of  all  which  if,  that  wc 
l i  g  iox.  It  is,  indeed,  what  ever/  man  cannot  long  be  pleafed  with  any  ont  eftbm. 
fays  he  has  more  or  lefs  confidered  ;  and  Difintereftednefs,  generofity,  public  fpirit, 
by  this,  every  man  acknowledges  its  im-  are  idle,  empty  founds;  terms,  which  im- 
portance: yet,  when  we  enquire  into  the  ply  no  more,  than  that  wc  (hould  ncg- 
confideration  that  has  been  given  it,  we  can  led  our  own  happinefs  to  promote  that  of 
hardly  pcriuade  ourf-lves,  that  a  point  of  others. 

the  leait  confcquence  could  be  fo  treated.         What  Tully  has  obferved  on  the  con- 

To  our  examination  here  we  ufually  fit  nexion  there  is  between  religion,  and  the 

down  refol'ved,  how  far  our  con*vidicn  lhall  virtues  which  are  the  chief  fupport  of  fo- 

extend.  ciety,  is,  I  am  perfuaded,  well  known  to 

In  the  purfuit  of  natural  or  mathemati-  you. 
cal  knowledge  we  engage,  difpofed  to  take         A  proper  regard  to  focial  duties  wholly 

things  as  we  find  them — to  let  our  aiTent  depends  on  the  influence  that  religion  has 

be  directed  by  the  evidence  we  meet  with;  upon  us.     Destroy,  in  mankind,  all  hopes 

but  the  doctrines  of  religion  each  infpects,  and  fears,  refpecting  any  future  date;  yoa 

not  in  order  to  inform  himfclf  what  he  inftantly  let  them  loofe  to  all  the  methods 

ought  to  believe  and  practice;  but  to  re-  likely  to  promote  their  immediate  conve- 

concile  them  with  his  prefent  faith  and  way  nience.     They,  who  think  they  have  only 

of  life — with  the  pallions  he  favours— -with  the  prefent  hour  to  truft  to,  will  not  hi 

the  hnbits  he  has  contracted,  with-held,  by  any  refined  confideratioM, 

And  that  this   is,  really,  the   cafe,  is  from  doing  what   appears  to   them  cei- 

evident,  from  the  little  alteration  there  is  tain   to   make  it  pafs  with  greater  feus- 

in  the  manners  of  a;  y,  vvh.cn  they  know  as  faclion. 

much  of  religion  as  tlwy  ever  intend  to  Now,  mcthinks,  a  calm  and  impartial 
know.  Yuii  Tee  them  the  fame  pcribnsas  enquirer  could  never  determine  that  to 
formerly;  they  arc  only  furniih.d  withar-  be  a  viiionary  fcheme,  the  full  perfuaGon 
guments,  or  excufc.*,  they  had  not  before  of  the  truth  of  which  approves  our  exift- 
thought  of;  or  with  objections  to  any  rules  ence  a  wife  defign— -gives  order  and  regu- 
of  life  differing  from  thofe  by  which  they  larity  to  our  life — places  an  end  in  our 
guide  themfelvcs;  which  objections  they  view,  confefledly  the  nobleft  that  can  er> 
often  judge  the  only  defence  their  own  gage  it— raifes  our  nature— exempts  os 
practice  Hands  in  need  of.  from  a  fervitude  to  our  paffions,  equally 
I  am  fure,  Sir,  that  to  one  of  your  un-  debafing  and  tormenting  us — affords  as 
demanding,  the  abfurdity  of  fucha  way  of  the  truelr,  enjoyment  of  ourfelves— pots  u 
proceeding  can  want  no  proof;  and  that  on  the  due  improvement  of  our  faculties— 
your  bare  attention  to  it  is  your  futiicient  corrects  our  felfifhnefs— calls  as  to  be  of 
guard  again  It.  it.  ufe  to  our  fellow-creatures,  to  become  pub- 
Religion  is  either  wholly  founded  on  the  lie  bleffingr— infpires  us  with  true  courage, 
fears  or  fancies  of  mankind,  or  it  is,  of  all  with  fentiments  of  real  honour  and  gene- 
matters,  the  moft  fcrious,  the  weightielr,  rofity— inclines  us  to  be  fuch,  in  every 
the  moil  worthy  of  our  regard.  There  is  relation,  as  fuits  the  peace  and  profperiry 
no  mean.  Is  it  a  dream,  and  no  more?  of  fociety— derives  an  uniformity  to  wu 
Let  the  human  race  abandon,  then,  all  pre-  whole  conduct,  and  makes  fatisfaction  its 
tences  to  reafon.  What  we  call  fuch  is  infeparablc  attendant — directs  us  to  a  court? 
but  the  more  exquifite  fenfe  of  upright,  un-  of  action  pleafing  when  it  employs  us,  a^d 
clad,  two-legged  brutes;  and  that  is  the  equally  pleafing  when  we  cither  look  back 
beft  you  can  fay  of  us.  We  then  are  brutes,  upon  it,  or  attend  to  the  expectations  »t 
and  fo  much  more  wretched  than  other  entertain  from  it. 

brutes,  as  destined  to  the  miferies  they  feel         If  the  fource  of  fo  many  and  fuch  rail 

not,  and  deprived  of  the  happinefs  they  en-  advantages  can  be  fuppofed  a  dream  of  the 

joy ;  by  our  forefight  anticipating  our  cala-  fuperititious,  or  an  invention  of  the  crafrj. 

mities,  by  our  reflection  recalling  them.—  we  may  take  our  leave  of  certainty;  *t 

Our  being  is  without  an  aim ;  we  can  have  may  fuppofe  every  thing,  within  and  with- 

no  purpofc,  no  defign,  but  what  we  our-  out  us,  confpiring  to  deceive  us. 
felves  mull  fooneror  later  defpife.  We  arc         That  there  {hould  be  difficulties  in  an» 

formrd  cither  to  drudge  for  a  life,  that,  fcheme  of  religion   which  can  be  ciTc-gJ 

upon  fuch  a  condition,  is  not  worth  our  us,  is  no  more  than  what  a  thorough  :c- 

quainniLCC 
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quaiotance  with  our  limited  capacities 
would  iadacc  as  to  expect,  were  we  (Iran* 
gersto  thefeveral  religions  that  prevailed 
ia  the  raid,  and  purpofcd,  upon  enquiry 
h:o  thdr  refpe&ive  merits,  to  embrace 

that  thick  came  beft  recommended  to  our 

bchcL 

But  all  objections  of  difficulties  mud  be 
Aighiyibford  in  either  of  thefe  cafes— 

VVficn  the  creed  you  oppofe,  on  account 
of  its  difficulties,  b  attended  with  fewer 
tiun  that  which  you  would  advance  in  its 
fad:  or— 

When  the  wholeof  the  practical  doctrines 
of  i  religion  arefach,  as,  undeniably,  con- 
tribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mankind,  in 
*htf ver  date,  or  under  whatfoever  rela- 
tors, r<»  can  confider  them. 

To  rejcd  a  religion  thus  circum (lanced, 
for  fome  points  in  its  fcheme  lefs  level  to 
car  apprehenfion,  appears  to  me,  I  confefs, 
•ute  as  anreafonable,  as  it  would  be  to  ab- 
kia  from  food,  till  we  could  be  fatif- 
td  2 bout  the  origin,  infertion,  and  action 
of  the  mufcles  that  enable  us  to  fwal- 
Icvit 

I  would,  in  no  cafe,  have  you  reft  upon 
Etrt  lattiority ;  yet  as  authority  will  have 
ifl  *right,  allow  me  to  takt  notice,  that 
on  of  the  greateft  penetration,  the  acoteft 
•tdbniag,  and  the  moft  folid  judgment, 
have  been  on  the  fide  of  chriftian  ity— - 
hive  expreflcd  the  firmed  perfuafion  of  its 
frith. 

I  cannot  forgive  myfelf,  for  having  fo 
bog  overlooked  Lord  Baeon*%  Philofophi- 
eai  Works.  It  was  but  lately  I  began  to 
Rid  them ;  and  one  part  of  them  I  laid 
dawn,  when  I  took  my  pen  to  write  this. 
The  more  I  know  of  that  extraordinary 
nan,  the  more  I  admire  him ;  and  cannot 
hut  think  his  under  Handing  as  much  of  a 
txc  beyond  that  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  as 
Virgil  makes  the  ftature  of  Mufieus,  with 
refpect  to  that  of  the  multitude  furround- 
inghim— • 

■—  — ^    Medium  nam  plurima  torba 
Rue  habct,  at^ue  buxnerii  ex'aatcm  fulpicit  altis. 

JE.v.  L.  vi.  667,8. 

or  as   H$mer  represents   Diana'*   height 
UK>ag  the  nymphs  fporting  with  her— * 

Brim  f  y*t(  iy*  mm(9  lxtl  **>  /»4nrii». 

Oo.  L.  vi.  107. 

Throughout  bis  writing!  there  runs  a  vein 
°f  piety:  you  can  hardly  open  them,  but 
yon  find  fome  or  other  teftimony  of  the  full 
conviction  entertained  by  him,  that  chrifti- 
*«y  had  in  efpecial  claim  to  our  regard. 


He,  who  fo  clearly  faw  the  defcfls  in  every 
fcience— faw  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  had  fuch  amazing  fagacity,  as  to  dif- 
coycrhow  they  might  be  remedied,  and  to 
point  out  thofe  very  methods,  the  purfuit 
of  which  has  been  the  remedy  of  many  of 
them— He,  who  could  difcern  thus  much, 
left  it  to  the  witlings  of  the  following  age, 
to  difcover  any  weaknefs  in  the  foundation 
of  religion. 

To  Turn  and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  I  might 
add  many  others,  of  eminent  both  natural 
and  acquired  endowments,  the  moft  unfuf- 
pcfted  favourers  of  the  chriftian  religion ; 
but  thofe  two,  as  they  may  be  confidered 
ftanding  at  the  head  of  mankind,  would 
really  be  difhonoured,  were  we  to  feek 
for  any  weight,  from  mere  authority,  to  the 
opinions  they  had  jointly  patronized,  to  the 
opinions  they  had  maintained,after  the  ftrict- 
eft  enquiry  what  ground  there  was  for  them. 

That  the  grounds  of  chriftianitv  were 
thus  enquired  into  by  them,  is  certain :  for 
the  one  appears,  by  the  quotations  from 
the  bible  interfperfed  throughout  his  works, 
to  have  read  //  with  an  uncommon  care ; 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  the  other  made 
it  his  chief  ftudy  in  the  latter  part  of  hit 
life. 

It  may,  indeed,  appear  very  idle,  to  pro- 
duce authorities  on  one  fide,  when  there 
are  none  who  deferve  the  name  of  fuch  on 
the  other.  Whatever  elfe  may  have  ren- 
dered the  writers  in  favour  of  infidelity  re- 
markable, they,  certainly,  have  not  l>cen 
fo  for  their  fagacity  or  fcience— for  any 
fuperior either  natural,  or  acquired,  endow- 
ments. And  Icannot  but  think,  that  he 
who  takes  up  his  pen,  in  order  to  deprive 
the  world  of  the  advantages  which  would 
accrue  to  it  were  the  chriftian  religion 
generally  received,  Ihevvs  fo  wrong  a  head 
in  the  very  defign  of  his  work,  as  would 
leave  no  room  for  doubt,  how  little  credit 
he  could  gain  by  the  conduct  of  it. 

Is  there  a  juft  foundation  for  our  aflent 
to  the  chriftian  doctrine  ?  Nothing  mould 
then  be  more  carefully  confidered  by  us,  or 
have  a  more  immediate  and  cxtenfive  in- 
fluence upon  oor  practice. 

Shall  I  be  told,  that  if  this  were  a  right 
confequence,  there  is  a  profeflion,  in  which 
quite  different  perfons  would  be  found,  than 
we  at  prefent  meet  with  ? 

I  have  too  many  failings  myfelf,  to  be 
willing  to  cenfure  others ;  and  too  much 
lt>ve  for  truth,  to  attempt  an  excufe  for 
what  admits  of  none.  But  let  me  fay,  that 
confequences  are  not  the  lefs  true,  for  their 

truth 
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in  its  mechanifm  excelling  that  of  beads 
— (uca  a  would  deprive  man's  bread  of 
foci-i  aftfiions,  exempt  him  from  ill  ap- 
preheafiooi  of  a  deity,  and  confine  his 
hopes  tohisprefent  exiilence,  are  not  the 
ftnlts  whom  any  thing  here  faid  propofes 
to  atfed.  They  are  not,  I  mean,  di redly 
applied  eo  in  this  <worA;  but  even  their  be- 
nefit //  may  be  (aid  confequentially  to  in- 
U9JV  as  //  Hould  certainly  contribute 
L.crcto,  could  it  properly  operate  on  thofe 
%z&  advantage  is  its  immediate  aim. 

We  have  been  told,  by  very  good  judges 
d  hernia  nature,  how  engaging  virtue 
*;c!i  be,  if  it  came  under  the  notice  of 
fesie.   And  what  is  a  right  practice,  but 
virtue  made,  in  forae  meafure,  the  object 
ofoirfcrlef    What  is  a  man  ever  ailing 
rsfooahly,  but,  if  1  may  (o  fpeak,  imper- 
k-ated  virtue— Virtue  in  a  vifible  (hape, 
Iraght  into  view,  prefenting  itfelf  to  the 
£;st.  and  through  the  fight  as  much  af- 
tc^jig  the  mind,  as  it  could  be  affected  by 
•7  elegance  of  form,  by  any  of  the  beau- 
ts of  colouring  or  proportion. 

Tae  notions  mod  di(honour.»')?e  to  the 
«  %  and  to  the  human /pedes %  are  often,  I 
*i  :<£,  firft  taken  up,  and  always,  certain- 
•:•  csndrmed  by  remarking  how  they  act 
*wC*  speculations  expre&the  greateftho- 
=-r  towards  both. 

When  the  ftron?eft  fenfe  of  an  all-power- 
fS.  and  wife,  a  moft  holy  and  juil  Governor 
':  the  world,  is  profeffed  by  thofe  who 
i-  v  not  the  leait  concern  to  pleafe  him 
— ^-Wnenreafon,  choice,  civil  obligations, 
*  fctwe  rccompence,  have  for  their  advo- 
txb  fach  as  are  governed  by  humour, 
riSon,  appetite ;  or  who  deny  themfelves 
v*  prefent  pleafure  or  advantage,  for  any 
t"-"g  that  an  hereafter  prom  iters ;  it  natu- 
ral)' leads  others,  firft,  to  think  it  of  little 
notrent  nhkhjide  is  taken  on  thefe  points, 
im  then,  to  take  that  which  fuits  the  man- 
rc-  of  them  who,  in  their  declarations,  are 
•"  "armed  oppofers. 

Whereas,  were  the  apfrehenfions  that  do 
I  fo«  to  a  fuperintending  providence— 
**  immaterial  principle  in  man—-  his  li- 
°:"}— hi>  duties  in  fociety  his  hopes 
x  his  duTolution,  to  be  universally  evi- 
denced bv  a  fuitable  practice ;  the  great 
2--  manifeft  advantage  arifing  from  them 
'•tali  be  capable  of  fupprcfling  every  doubt 
tf  th^ir  truth,  would  prevent  the  entrance 
c»  iny,  or  would  foon  remove  it. 

As,  indeed,  all  chat  we  are  capable  of 
*n  wing  in  our  prefent  (late,  appears  either 
Mediately  to  regard  its  wants,  or  to  be 


connected  with  what  regards  them,  it  is  by 
no  means  a  (light  confirmation  of  the  truth 
of  a  doctrine,  That  tha  perfuafion  thereof 
is  of  the  utmoil  confequence  to  our  prefent 
well-being.  And  thus  the  great  advan- 
tages that  are  in  tins  life  derivable  from 
the  belief  of  a.  future  retribution — —that 
are  here  the  proper  fruits  of  fuch  a  belief, 
may  be  confi.lered  as  evidencing  how  wc!l 
it  is  founded— '—how  reafonably  it  is  en. 
tertained.  On  this  it  may  be  of  fome  ufe 
more  largely  to  infill. 

What  engagements  correfpond  to  the 
conviction  that  the  Hate  in  which  we  now 
are  is  but  the  paflage  to  a  better,  is  consi- 
dered in  the  lad  of  thefe  eflkys:  and  that, 
when  fo  engaged,  we  are  acting  the  part 
befitting  our  nature  and  our  fituation,  ft  eras 
manifeft  both  on  account  of  the  approba- 
tion it  has  from  our  calm  eft  hours,  our  moft 
ferirus  deliberation  and  freed  judgment, 
and  likewife  on  account  of  the  tellimony  it 
receives  even  from  them  whs  act  a  quite 
contrary  one.  What  they  conform  not  to, 
they  applaud ;  they  acknowledge  their 
failures  to  be  fuch ;  they  admire  the  worth, 
which  they  cannot  bring  themfelves  to  cul- 
tivate. 

If  we  look  into  the  writers  who  fuppofed 
all  the  pleafures  of  man  to  be  thofe  of  his 
body,  and  all  his  views  limited  to  his  pre- 
fent exigence;  we  find  them,  in  the  rule  of 
life  they  gave,  deferting  the  neceflary  con- 
fequences  of  their  /uppofition.  and  przfcrib- 
ing  a  morality  utterly  inconfillent  with  /*/. 
Even  when  they  taught  that  what  was  good 
or  evil  was  to  be  determined  by  our  feel- 
ing only  '  ■  that  right  or  wrong  was  ac- 
cording to  the  pleafure  or  pain  that  would 
enfue  to  us  during  the  continuance  of  our 
prefent  frame,  fince  after  its  di Ablution  we 
have  nothing  to  hope  or  fear;  their  practi- 
cal directions  were,  however,  that  we  ought 
to  be  ftrictly  juft,  feverely  abflinent,  true 
to  our  friendmips,  (leady  in  the  purfuit  of 
honour  and  virtue,  attentive  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  willing  to  part  with  our  lives 
in  its  defence. 

Such  they  admitted  man  ought  to  be— 
fuch  they  exhorted  him  to  be,  and,  there- 
fore, when  they  would  allow  him  to  act 
only  upon  motives  utterly  incongruous  to 
his  being  this  perfon,  it  followed  either 
that  thefe  were  wrongly  aifigned,  or  that 
a  conduct  was  required  from  him  un fuit- 
able to  his  nature. 

That  his  obligations  were  rightly  flated 
was  on  all  hands  agreed.  The  raiitake  was 
in  the  inducements  alledged  for  difcharging 

them. 
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them.  Nothing  was  more  improbable  than 
his  fulfilling  the  duties  this  Jibcme  appointed 
him,  if  he  was  determined  by  it  in  judging 
of  the  confequences  of  his  actions* 


ment  to  the  delights  ofjbrfe,,  and  the  (forc- 
ed reluctance  to  forego  //war,  are  Arte:  v  n 
character  when  we  look  not  beyond  \u::x 
•when  we  acknowledge  not  any  \v.r:]  •: 


what   good  or  hurt  they  would    do  him  fat  i.faSi  tons,  and  benold  tbefe  as  exri ..:.- 

what  happinefs  or  mifery  would  be  with  us,  an"!  lure  never  to  be  again  tille-l. 
their  refill t.  Whereas  the  profpeft  of  a  returni  '£  !!.?, 

While  the  Epicureans  admitted  judice  to  and  of  enjoyments  in  it  far  fuperior  to  ,iry 

be  preferable  to  injuftice— a  public  fpirit,  we  now  experience,  cr  promifc  ourfrives 

to  private  felfilh  views ;  while  they  acknow-  Jias  a  ncceflary  tendency  to  leflen  our  fd:- 

ledged  it  more  fitting  that  we  Ihould  facri-  citude  about  the  exiihnce  here  appci 


fice  life  to  the  good  of  our  country,  than 
preferve  it  by  deferring  the  common  wel- 
fare ;  they  mult,  I  think,  be  regarded  as 
authorifing  a  preference  of  the  principles 
which  will  make  man  jud  and  public- 
fpirited,  to  thofe  which  will  difpofe  him  to 
be  unjud,  and  wholly  attentive  to  his  own 
little  interefts. 

Let  us  fee,  then,  what  will  be  the  practi- 
cal confequences  of  adopting  or  rejecting 
the  Epicurean  tenet  of  our  having  nothing 
to  hope  for  beyond  the  grave. 

The  value  we  fet  on  life  is  (hewn  by 
what  we  do  to  preferve  it,  and  what  we 
fuffer  rather  than  part  with  it.  We  fupport 
curfclves  by  the  ha r deft  labour,  the  fevered 
drudgery,  and  we  think  death  a  much 
greater  evil,  than  to  druggie  for  years  with 
difeafe  and  pain,  defpaiiing  of  cure,  and 
even  of  any  long  intervals  of  eafe.  Such, 
ordinarily,  is  our  love  of  life.  And  this 
defire  to  keep  it  cannot  but  be  greatly  in- 
creafed,  when  we  are  induced  to  think  that 
once  lod  it  is  fo  for  ever.  To  be  without 
all  hope  of  again  enjoying  the  blcifing  we 
thus  highly  prize,  mult  naturally  difincline 
us  to  hazard  if,  and  indifpofe  us  for  what 
will  endanger  its  continuance.  He  who  is 
perfuaded  that  corporeal  pleafurt  is  all  he 
has  to  expeft,  and  that  //  is  confined  to  his 
prefent  exiftence,  mud,  if  be  acls  agreeably 
tofucb  a  perfuajion%  be  wholly  intent  on  the 
purfuit  of  that  pleafure,  and  dread  nothing 
more  than  its  coming  to  an  end,  or  being 
interrupted.  Hence,  if  his  term  of  life 
would  be  fhorter,  or  any  greater  diflrefs 
would  accrue  to  him  by  adhering  to  truth 
and  juftice,  than  by  departing  from  them 
if  he  were  to  be  at  prefent  more  a 
lofer  by  affiding  his  friend,  than  by  for- 


us.     We  cannot  well  be  reconciled  to  :L- 
Ifs  of  our  being,  but  are  cafily  fo  to  is 
change;  and  death  confidered  as  cr.Iy  r> 
change,    as  the  paflage  from  a  lei's  to  a 
more  defirable  Hate,   *ill,  certainly,  hu.z 
the  terror  of  its  appearance  much  ub::?L 
The  conviction  that  there  is  a  greater  go  J 
in  referve  for  us  than  any  pleafure  w .:.;.. 
earth  can  afford,  and  that  there  is  fo  re- 
tiring far  more  to  be  feared  by  us  than  .: 
pain  we  can  now  be  made  to  fuffer,  wi!\:,. 
proportion  to  its  drength,  render  ut  in.:i. 
fercnt  to  the  delights  and  convenience  ; 
our  abode  on  earth,  an  J  difpofe  us  to  cy- 
lify  ourfelves    for   obtaining  that  £<-..: 
good,  and  avoiding  that  fo  much  mor-i.' 
be  dreaded  evil.     In  tbefe  confidcria::i*  \ : 
life  and  death,  of  happinefs   and  rr.  U",. 
virtue  has  its  proper  fupport.     Wc  are  ;v 
them  brought  to  judge  rightly  of  the  pa- 
becoming  us,  and  to  adhere  to  it  immo  :• 
ably:  they  furnifh  fufficient  inducement;  n 
avoid  faliehood  and  injudice,  ot "wha;^.; 
immediate  advantage  we  mav  be  thereby 
deprived  they  encourage    us  to  itr-j 

our  friends  and  country  with  the  on,  l 
fidelity,  notwithstanding  all  the  income...- 
encies  that  can  be  fuppofed  to  attend  :: 
■  they  arc,  indeed,  proper  inciteme .; 
to  prefer  the  public  welfare  to  our  o-\ 
fafety,  while  /Z^rcprefent  to  us  how  mu* 
our  gain  thereby  would  overbalance  our  Ic  . 
Brutes  in  our  end  and  expectations,  i\y» 
can  we  be  otherwife  in  our  purfuits?  B-* 
if  the  reufoning  principle  in  us  bean  incor- 
ruptible one,  and  its  right  or  wrong  apv-j- 
cation  in  th  is  embodied  llate  affect  the  w,c- 
of  our  future  exiitence;  we  have,  in  tUi 
apprehenfion,  the  mod  powerful  motive  to 
act  throughout  in  conformity  to  our  r:« 


faking  him— —if  he  could  promife  himfclf    tional  nature,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thin: 
a  larger  (hare  of  fenfual  gratifications  from     in  other  words,  never  to  fwerve  from  v;r 


betraying  his  country,  than  from  ferving  it 
faithfully,  he  would  be  falfe  and  unjud,  he 
would  be  perfidious  to  his  friend,  and  a 
traitor  to  his  country.  All  thofe  fentiments 
and  actions  that  exprefs  an  eatire  attach- 


tue  to  defpife  alike  danger  and  p!«- 
fure  when  ftanding  in  competition  v>M 
Our  duty. 

Thus,  when  Socrates,  in  Plato's  ?ht.:% 
has  proved  the  immortality  of  our  foul,  re 
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tonMersitasa  neceflary  confequence  of  the 

belief  thereof,  •«  That  we  mould  be  em- 

u  ployed  b  the  colrare  of  oar  minds— 

u  in  fach  are  of  ihem  as  Iball  not  only 

"  regard  that  term,  to  which  we  give  the 

"  name  of  life,  but  the  whole  which  fol- 

u  lo*$  it— in  making  ourfelves  as  wife 

"  and  good  as  may  be,  fince  on  it  our  fafe- 

*  tr  entirely  d?pends,  the  foul  carrying 

"  hence  nothing  v^ith  it,  but  its  good  or 

"  bad  aclions,  its  virtues  or  vices,  and  thefe 

u  conftituting  its  happinefs  or  mifery  to 

u  all  eternity."  7 

So,  when  the  elder  Seipio  is  introduced 

by  fully,  apprifing  the  vounger,  «  That 

"  *bt  is  called  our  life,  may  be  more 

"properly  ftilcd     our  death— that   we 

^  truly  live  when  we  are  freed  from  the 

"fetters  of  our  body;"  he  proceeds  to 

oblcrve,  how  much  it 'then  concerned  him 

JJ  to  be  juft— to  promote  the  public  wel- 

« a? ~~ *°  ma^e  true  ^ory n"  *'m> 

"  doing  what  is  right  without  regard  to 

uu  any  advantage  it  will  now   yield  him, 

a  defpifing  popular  opinion,  adhering  to 

"  virtue  for  its    real  worth."     A-.d  the 

youth  thus  mflrucled,  profeflcs,  «  That  af- 

"  ter  fuch  information  into  what  flat*  he 

"  is  to  pafs,  he  would  not  be  wanting  to 

44  himfelf :  unmindful  he  had  not  been  of 

44  his  anccflor's  worth,  but    to  copy   it 

u  fliouid  now  be  his  more  efpecial  care, 

"  fince  encouraged  thereto  by  fo  <rreat  a 

"  reward." 

Ivan,  reprefenting  the  inhabitants  of 
this  part  of  Europe  as  pcrfuaded  that  the 
foul  fjrvived  the  diuolution  of  the  body, 
congratulates  them,  indeed,  only  on  the 
h-ppineft  they  enjoyed  in  an  opinion  that 
freed  them  from  the'moft  tormenting  of  nil 
Cars,  the  dread  of  death  —  that  nude 
•hem  a<ft  with  fo  much  bravery  and  intrc- 
>idity.  But  when  he  admits  a  contempt 
>f  death  to  be  the  proper  erTeft  of  this  cpi- 
('&tf,  he  muft  be  corfidcred  |as  allowing  it 
U  that  practical  influence  which  as  natu- 
ally  rcfuits  from  it, as  fuch  an  indifference 
o  life  doth,  and  has  the  fame  connexion 
.ith  it. 

If.  therefore,  the  perfuafion  that  death 
tnders  us  utterly  Lifenfible,  be  a  perfua- 
on  that  unmans  us  quite — that  difpofes 
o  a  cdurfe  of  a&ion  moil  unworthy  of  us 
•that  is  extremely  prejudicial  to  focicty, 
n  J  tends,  in  every  way,  to  our  own  great- 
er hort  or  debafement,  we  may  well  fup- 
ofe  it  an  erroneous  one;  fince  it  is  in  the 
igheft  degree  improbable,  that  there  fliould 
5  any  truth  La  a  notion  the  reception  of 


which  fo  fir  operates  to  the  prejudice  of 
mankind— fo  ncceflartly  contributes  to  in- 
troduce a  general  diforder. 

On  the  other  hand,  if,  from  the  convic- 
tion that  there  is  a  recompence  for  us  be* 
yond  the  grave,  we  derive  fentiments  moll 
becoming  us— if  from  it  the  worthieft  ac- 
tions proceed— if  it  be  the  fource  of  the 
greateft  both  private  and  public  good— if 
with  it  be  connected  the  due  difcharge  of 
our  duty  in  the  feveral  relations  in  which 
we  are  placed— if  it  alone  can  lead  us  to 
perfect  our  nature,  and  can  furnifh  our  (late 
with  fitisfaclory  enjoyments ;  there  may 
feem  fufHcient  grounds  to  conclude  that 
there  is  fuch  a  recompence;  the  perfuafion, 
thereof,  thus  affecYmg  us,  may  well  appear 
mot  reafonably  entertained. 

When  all  thofc  principles,  of  whofe 
truth  we  have  the  greateft  certainty,  con- 
duit us  to  luppinc  fs,  it  is  natural  to  think 
that  the  influence  of  any  principle  upon 
our  happinefs,  mould  be  no  improper  tell 
of  its  truth. 

If  there  be  no  furcr  token  of  a  right 
praSice,  than  its  tendency  to  promote  the 
cdmmon  good,  can  we  but  judgj  that  to  be 
a  right  opinion,  which  has  undeniably,  in 
an  eminent  decree,  fuch  a  tendency  ? 

When  the  difficulties  that,  under  a  gene- 
ra1 corruption,  attend  our  adherence  to  vir- 
tu?,  arc  only  to  be  fur  mounted  by  the  pro- 
fpecl  of  future  reward;  one  knows  not 
how  to  believe  that  the  proper  inducement 
to  onr  atting  a  part  fo  becoming  us— -fo 
much  our  prnife,  fhouIJ  be  no  other  than  a 
chimerical  view,  a  romantic  and  utterly 
vain  expect  ition. 

Wr.cn  error  is  manifefllv  the  caufe  of 
whatever  ill  we  do  or  i'^'Tcr,  it  is  extreme- 
ly improbable,  that  to  an  erroneous  nruon 
wc  mart  ibnJ  indebted  for  the  beft  ule  of 
life,  and  its  moll  foiid  fatisfaclions. 

Bjt  it  may  be  affced— where  docs  this 
opinion  produce  thefe  boa  fled  effects  .* 
Amrmg  them  who  nrofefs  it  tluir  firm  t  ft 
belief  that  there  is  a  future  recompence, 
how  fjiv  do  we  find  better  men  for  it- 
more  regular  in  their  manners,  or  more 
ufeful  to  the  wo; Id,  than  they  would  have 
been  without  any  (uch  prifuafion? 

How  far  any  tru'h  mall  operate  upon  us 
— how  far  it  (hall  influence  us,  depends  up- 
on our  application  of  it,  upon  our  attention 
to  it.  Experience  furnilhes  the  utmoft  cer- 
tain ty  of  a  vuft  variety  of  particulars  highly 
iuter'efting  our  prefent  welfare,  which  yet 
wc  overlook,  we  give  ourfelves  little  or  no 
concern  about,  thV  we  thereby  make  onr- 
X,  felvcs 
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felves  the  fevered  fufferers;  and  may  be 
a  1  molt  as  fure  as  we  can  be  of  any  thing, 
that  our  unconcernednefs  about  them  mult 
be  attended  with  confequenccs  thus  fatal  to 
us.  Tfir  feveral  rules  which  regard  the 
lengthening  of  life— the  prefervation  of 
health— -the  enjoyment  ofeafe,  though  they 
carry  with  them  the  clearelt  evidence  of 
their  importance,  how  very  little  weight 
have  they  with  the  generality  of  mankind 
*~ how  unheeded  are  they  when  opponng 
an  eager  appetite,  a  (trong  inclination  1 
while  yet  thefe  rules  are  acknowledged  to 
remain  as  true,  as  worthy  of  our  notice,  as 
certain  in  their  falutary  effects  when  ob- 
served, as  if  all  that  practical  regard  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  was  paid  them ; 
and  we  may  be  as  juftly  thougnt  endowed 
with  a  capacity  of  difcovering  thole  effects 
in  order  to  their  profiting  us,  as  if  they 
univerfally  took  place.  ,  • 

What  benefit  was  intended  in  qualifying 
us  for  the  difcernment  of  any  truth,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  inferred  from  what  ordinarily 
enjuet  to  as  when  difcerning  it.  A  juit  in- 
ference as  to  this  can  only  be  made  from 
regarding  the  dictates  of  reafon  upon  fuch 
a  truth  being  difcerncd  by  us;  or,  what  ufe 
of  its  difcernment  reafon  directs  us  to  make. 

When  we  are  lefs  wicked  than  very  bjd 
principles  prompt  us  to  be,  which  is  often 
the  cafe;  thefe  are,  neverthclefs,  full  as 
blamc&bic  as  they  would  be  if  we  were  to 
ad  confiitently  with  them.  That  they  are 
not  pur/ucd,  is,  as  to  them,  quite  an  acci- 
dental point ;  in  reafon  and  nature  they 
Ihould  be  ;  and  therefore  are  ficly  charge* 
aMe  with  all  u»c  confequenccs  that  acting 
According  to  them  would  produce. 

So.  on  the  other  hand,  though  it  mull  be 
confefied,  that,  with  the  belt prinriplcs,  our 
couric  of  life  is,  frequently,  v^ry  faulty; 
the  objection  mult  lye  not  to  the  nature  or 
kind  of  their  influence,  but  to  a  weak nefs 


of  it,  which  is  eur  crime,  and  not  their  ef- 
fects. We  will  not  let  them  act  upon  ui ; 
as  they  are  qua!ified  to  do.  Their  worh 
is  to  be  eltimatci  by  the  worth  they  are 
fuited  to  produce.  And  it  would  be  fuil  a> 
abfurd,  when  we  will  not  mind  our  ur.", 
to  deny  that  the  light  can  be  of  any  h*-!;» 
to  us  in  feeing  it ;  as  to  deny  the  fervice- 
ablenefs  of  any  principle,  becaufe  we  fail 
in  its  application. 

Nor  is  it,  indeed,  only  our  unhappincw 
that  we  are  inattentive  to  what  tbebeLcf  -f 
a  future  recempevee  requires  from  us  ;  reli- 
gion itfelf,  is,  alas  !  every  where  aburci  to 
the  obllructing  the  proper  effects  of  this  be- 
lief. I  mean,  that  whatever  religion  is  any 
where  profefTed,fomeor  other  rue  or  doc- 
trine of  it  does  favour,  as  in  Paganifm  n-.d 
Mohammedifm  3  or  is  Jo  cenftrued,  as  in  ]  a- 
daifm  and  Chriftianity,  that  it  it  made  to 
favour  a  departure  from  the  practice  whk.'i 
fuits  the  perfuafion  of  a  future  rewa—'. 
The  reproach  that  belonged  to  the  Jew*  :-» 
our  Saviour's  time,  they  have, as  far  as  ap- 
pears, deferved  ever  iince ;  that  by  th^i- 
fcrupulous  regard  to  the  IeiTer  points  ot 
their  law,  they  think  they  make  amends 
for  the  grofllll  neglect  of  its  moll  impor- 
tant precepts.  And  with  refpect  to  us 
Chriflians  *,  whence  is  it,  that  there  is  fo  lit- 
tle virtue  among  us— that  we  are  through- 
out fo  corrupt,  but  from  taking  fanctu.irv 
for  our  crimes  in  our  very  religion,— -from 
perverting  its  moll  holy  institutions  £ni 
doctrines  to  be  our  full  Security  whatfoe  vcr 
are  our  vice*  f  ? 

Thus,  we  are  either  of  a  church  \\ 
which  wc  can  be  ab'blved  of  all  our  yfw  ; 
or  we  are  of  the  number  of  the  elect,  nr  i 
cannot  commit  any\  or  the  merits  of  Chri  : 
atone  for  our  not  having  the  merit  ev::. 
of  honclty  and  lincerity;  or  a  right  faith 
makes  amends  for  our  mod  corruj : 
practice  J. 


•  Sir  Jfuac  Kctvtcn  having  obfervrd,  *Tka'  tV r /•r^/.ruVj  eor.c:r>u> g  CLr'fVi  firfl  tcr.irg  <coert  fcr  rrr'rg  ut  f-  r 
Cf  n/f'un  tiligun,   adds,    «t bub  all  mati.tn  btiit  Jir.ct  turrufed,  &c.  OdIciv.  upun  the  Proph.  of  Lan.  c=r. 

f  The1  genfral  anJ  £rcat  dtftft  in  thofe  thn  profefs  the  Chriftian  faith  if,  that  they  hope  for  life  er *.  - 
rial,  witnour  per  for t  iu^  thoi'c  conditions,  v. hereupon  it  is  promifM  in  the  G  fpcl,  namely,  rerenn-ice 
a"fl  reformation.— 1  hey  will  truir  to  a  fm';tU[<t  Irvriefi  fa-lb,  or  to  f<>me  fenanift,  and  fattsfailicKx9  r.-r  i 
tfitrmutationt  made  with  tied,  doin^  what  he  huh  nut  required  inHe.id  of  what  he  hath  command  J. 
Ni>  periuafnns  full  prrvail  to  move  and  excite  thcin  t»  dj  this,  no  ic-alons,  arguments,  or -demon. ir  a. 
tion,  no  not  th.*  expreii  words  of  G  id.  t'.at  i:  is  r.cceifary  to  he  d  «n\*  ;  or  to  torbeax  to  cenfurc  tlrn 
:*<  Kfinf'ti  to  tbe  grace  of  GtJ%  wlu  do  with  clear  and  expjeii  Scriytuic  thew  the  abfolute  ncceility  of  jr. 
twtram't  Sim'xU  p   i^6»   167, 


thi 


t   1  l.eirtily  witu,  th«t  by  p  iblic  authority  it  were  fo  ordered,  that  no  man  fhould  ever  preach  or  rr!    c 
s  d  .£Mne,  1  lut  K.vth  alme  juOiH^s,  un!c!»  he  joins  this  to^ciher  *iih   it,  That  univeifal  obcdiei.;-: 

i>  nectary  to  fjkvjticn.     CbJungiv.rth'i  Rthg-  of  Pur.  p.  36*. 

Ev  our  acal  in  our  op-niom  we  ^f«w  coul  ia  our  piety  and  ^radcal   duties.     Ejfl.  Dtdkst,  prcfixtJ  n> 

tl>  Li.i9M.Je  cf  hiUrty  of  Pr:f,k. 
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Wc  text  prayers,  facraments,  fads,  that 
ire  never  thought  of  to  improve  us  in  vir- 
tue, bur  to  fapply  the  want  of  it — to  quiet 
o^r  confeieoces  under  the  moft  culpable 
grinkadon  of  our  lulls. 

How  the  belief  of  a  future  recompence 

fhcnld,  In  reafon,  affect  our   practice— 

»«ur  its  proper  and  natural  influence  is, 

My  concerns  the  prefent  argument.     It 

fecms  enough,  in  the  cafe  before  us,  that 

b*>  one  can  be  confident  with  himfelf,  but, 

l*  Lc  has  any  hopes  of  happinefs  in  another 

»cr!l,  his  conduct  will  be  regular,  becom- 

r\. .rational:    and,  that   where  we  find 

C?(t  hopes  entertained  on  mature  confu 

^n;:o3,  juftly   reafoned  upon,  duly  ,at- 

ttdd  to,  there  we  certainly  find  great 

juri.r  of  morals,  a  ftrict  regard  t*  the 

f  :  b-fitting  a  reafonable  creature,  and 


To  be  intent  on  plcafure,  yet  negligent 
of  happinefs,  is  to  be  careful  for  what  will 
eafe  us  a  few  moments  of  our  life,  and  yet, 
without  any  regard  to  what  will  diftrefs  us 
for  many  years  of  it. 

When  I  ftudy  my  happinefs,  I  confult 
the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  whole  continuance  of 
iiiy  being-1— I  endeavour,  that  throughout 
it  I  may  fufier  as  little,  and  enjoy  myfelf  as 
much,  as  my  nature  and  fuuation  will  ad- 
mit. Happinefs  is  killing  pleafure ;  its  pur- 
fuit  is,  really,  that  of  pleafure,  with  as  fmall 
an  allay  as  poffible  of  pain.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  provide  for  our  happinefs,  with- 
out taking  our  fhare  of  pleafurc  ;  though, 
as  is  every  where  but  too  evident,  our  ea- 
gernefs  after  Pleafure  may  plunge  us  into 
the  mifery  we  are  unable  to  iupport. 

Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  fpecious  than 


•  other  advantage  afcribed  to  them.  If    the  general  term  Pleafure.    It  carries  with 
1  cannot  be  allowed  to  infer  from  hence  that     it  the  idea  of  fomcthing  which  muft  be  per- 


-v  are  well  founded,  they  have  ftill  for 

u.\r  fupport  all  thofe  arguments  in  favour 

ct  a  final  retribution,  with  which  I  have 

c«  at  all  meddled,  nor  in  the  ieaft  weak- 

tt*d  by  any  thing  I  may  have  lefs  perti- 

tnly  obferved.    The  fubject  of  the  third 

ci  ii;  following  eflays  led  me  to  the  re- 

r-is  here  made;  and  to  me  they  ap- 

;.*r  not  immaterial.     I   cannot,  indeed, 

tneg  myfelf  to  think  but  that  the  hopes 

1  --.a induce  me  to act  moft  agreeably  to 

r    Creator's  will,  he  has  formed  me  to 

certain;  and  will  not  let  me  be  difap- 

F— -ted  in  them. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  fure,  that  they  who 
'-••<:  the  perfuaiion  of  a  future  happinefs 
**  operate,  as  it  ought,  on  their  practice, 
y  ^r.dy  experience  their  practice  add- 
!r?  itrcngth  to  their  perfuafion ;  the  better 
1  ■';'  become  by  their  belief,  the  more  con- 

•  =;  J  they  become  in  it.     This  is  a  great 
:  -  to  fay  on  its  behalf.  •  What  weightier 

*  ?  ^endation  to  our  aflent  can  any  doc- 
'  i*  -  •  e,  than  that,  as  it  tends  to  improve 

•  ••",  virtue,  fo  the  more  virtuous  we  are, 
e ■»"€  firmly  we  affjnt  to  it ;  or,  the 
r  judges  we  are  of  truth,  the  fuller  af- 

-  "Cs;  we  have  of  its  truth  ? 

*  I \%-    On  the  Empljymtnt  of  Time. 

ESSAY     THE     FIRST. 

'  *'  <'=»««"//£«,  r.iJ  faciendum  tib't,  quid  w- 
"*"  t*itLLm  n.tictru  qud  ratuta  tua  aebeas. 

Sftt.  Ep.  i2i. 

*  "  *zinj !  that  a  creature,  fo  warm  in 
raiuitof  her  p-leafures,  fhould  never 

<  *  cae.t'*ooght  towards  her  happinefs.*' 
"••»tjfi:wt.on  this,  made  indeed  by  a  comic 

-  »-f,  but  cot  unworthy  the  moll  fcricus. 


*  *» . 


mitted  us  by  our  Maker;  fince  we  know 
not  how  to  fuppofe  him  forbidding  us  to 
tafte  what  he  has  difpofed  us  to  relifli.  His 
having  formed  us  to  receive  plcafure,  is 
our  licence  to  take  it.  This  1  will  admit 
to  be  true,  under  proper  reftri&ions. 

It  is  true,  that  from  our  nature  and  con- 
IHtution  we  may  collect  wherein  we  a6l 
agreeably  to  our  Creator's  will,  and  where- 
in we  aft  contrary  to  it;  but  the  mifchief 
is,  we  commonly  miftake  our  nature,  we 
mifcal  it ;  we  call  that  it  which  is  but  a 
part  of  it,  or  the  corruption  of  it ;  and  we? 
thence  make  conclufions,  by  which  when 
we  govern  our  practice,  we  foon  find  our* 
felves  in  great  difficulties  and  diftrefs. 

For  inftance,  we  call  our  pafiions  our  na- 
ture ;  then  infer,  that,  in  gratifying  them, 
we  follow  nature ;  and.  being  thus  convinced 
that  their  gratification  mud  be  quite  law- 
ful, we  allow  ourfelves  in  it,  and  are  un- 
done by  it.  Whereas,  the  body  is  as  much 
the  man,  as  his  pafiions  are  his  nature;  a 
part  of  it,  indeed,  they  are,  but  the  Ioweft 
part;  and  which,  if  more  regarded  than 
the  higher  and  nobler,  it  mull  be  as  fatal  to 
us,  a3  to  be  guided  rather  by  what  is  agree** 
able  to  our  appetite,  than  conducive  to  our 
health.     Of  this  more  hereafter. 

The  call  of  nature  being  the  favou-ite 
topic  of  all  the  men  of  pleafurc— of  all 
who  aft  the  moil  in  contradiction  to  rap- 
ture, I  will  confine  the  whole  of  the  fol- 
lowing eflay  to  the  consideration  of  it,  fo 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  employment  of  our 
time:  and  (hew  how  our  time  mould  be 
employed,  if  we  h:.ve  a  juft  regard  to  our 
nature — if  what  it  requires  be  confultcd 
by  us. 

JL  a  That 
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That  man  is  the  work  of  a  wife  agent, 
is  in  the  cleared  manner  di (covered  by  the 
marks  of  wifdom,  that  (hew  themfelves  in 
his  frame — by  the  contrivance  and  fkill, 
that  each  part  of  it  exprcfles— by  the  ex- 
ad  proportion  and  f unable  difpofition,  that 
the  feveral  parts  of  it  have  to  each  other, 
and  by  their  refpeflive  fitnefs  to  promote 
the  well-being  of  the  whole. 

When  we  muft  thus  acknowledge  the 
great  wifJom  exerted  in  our  ftrudture; 
when  we  arc  fo  capable  of  difecrning  its 
beauties  and  advantages,  and  fo  fully  know 
their  prefervation  and  improvement  to  de- 
pend upon  ourfclves,  upon  our  own  endea- 
vours, care  and  pains :  we  cannot  poflibly 
be  at  a  lofs  to  difcover  what  our  wife 
Maker  muft,  in  this  particular,  expect  from 
us.  The  duty  of  man  is  as  certainly  known 
from  his  nature— what  he  ought  to  do  for 
himfelf  is  as  fully  underftood  from  what 
he  can  do,  as  the  ufes  of  any  machine  are 
underflood  by  a  thorough  acquaintance 
with  its  powers. 

1  can  no  more  doubt  for  what  I  am  in- 
tended— what  muft  be  required  of  me, 
when  I  fee  plainly  what  I  am  able  to  ef- 
fect ;  than  I  can  queftion  for  what  purpofes 
a  watch  or  a  clock  is  defined,  when  I  am 
duly  apprifed  how  the  different  parts  of  it 
aft  upon  each  other,  to  what  they  all  con- 
cur, and  to  what  only. 

We  want  no  reafening  to  convince  us, 
that  a  frame  fo  curious  as  the  human,  mufl 
be  made  in  order  to  its  continuance,  as  long 
as  the  materials  corapofing  it  will  admit; 
and  that  we  ourfelvcs  mull  give  it  fucli  con- 
tinuance: how  this  is  fhortencd,  how  it  is 
prolonged,  wc  are  like  wife  all  of  us  fully 
fenfible.     There  is  no  man  but  perceives 
what  will  haften  his  difiblution,  and  what 
will  probably,  retard  it ;  by  what  manage- 
ment of  himlclf  he  is  fure  to  pafs  but  few 
years  in  the  world ;  and  by  what  he  is  like- 
ly to  be  apheld  in  it  for  many.    Here  then 
our  rule  is  obvious ;  thefe  notices  afforded 
us  to  make  it  fo  :  when  we  are  taught,  that 
the  fupport  of  our  life  muft  be  agreeable 
to  him  from  whom  we  received  it,  and  that 


Thus,  to  fpend  our  time  well,  we  orf 
give  our  bodies  fuch  exercife,  fuch  reft,  va 
other  refrefhments,  as  their  fubfiftence  de- 
mands ;  and  we  mif- fpend  it,  when  we  arc 
lazy  and  flothful,  when  wc  are  lefs  fober, 
chafte  and  temperate ;  when  we  proceed 
to  excefles  of  any  kind,  when  wc  let  our 
pa  (lions  and  appetites  dired  as :  every- 
thing in  this  way  tends  to  haften  our  dii- 
folution;  and  therefore  muft  be  crunk:1, 
as  oppofing  that  continuance  here,  nhicii 
our  \  cry  compofition  fhews  our  Maker  10 
have  defigned  us. 

But  that  our  frame  mould  be  barely  vy 
held,  cannot  be  all  we  are  to  dofor  it;  »»e 
muft  prefer ve  it  in  its  moft  perfect  f:::., 
in  a  ftate  in  which  its  feveral  powers  c;r. 
be  Wft  exerted. 

To  take  this  care  about  it,  is  evident1. 
required  of  us.  Any  un  fitnefs  for  the  fic- 
tions of  life  is  a  partial  death.   I  don't  !.-■ 
of  what  we  can  well  be  more  certain, :'.  " 
that  all  the  health  and  ftrength,  of  *:.. 
oar  conftitution  admits,  were  intended  - 
in  it;  and  they  muft,  therefore,  be  s.s  be- 
coming our  concern,  as  it  is  to  hinder  t.  • 
ruin  of  our  conftitution :  we  know  no:  he 
fufficiently  to  lament  the  lofs  of  them,  c\\- 
from  the  advantage  of  which  theyaie:* 
us  in  themfelve?,  not  only  from  their  :■.:- 
venting  the  uneafinefs,  the  pains,  ana  : 
numerous  inconveniencies  with  uhich' 
fickly   and  infirm  have  to,  ilrug^e,  t. 
like  wife   from  the  fatisfaclion  they  C- 
us  in  our  being,  from  what  we  feel,  v  - 
our    blood  flows   regularly,    our  r.e.. 
have  their  due  tone,  and  our  vigcu; 
entire. 

Yet  thefe  are  but  the  leaft  of  the  b: 
fits  we  have  from  them* 

We  conftil  of  two  parts,  of  two  vc 
different  paits ;  the  one  inert,  pafiiye,  -: 
terly  incapable  *of  directing  itftlt,  o:.:- 
miniflerial  to  the  other,  moved,  arirr..  ■ 
by  it.     When  our  body  has  its  full  h* 
and  ftreno-th,  the  mind  is  fo  far 
therebv,  that  it  can  bearaclofcr  ar.u 


« i .. 


er  application,  our  apprehenfion  h  re: 


our  imagination  ii  l-vclier,  we  Can  \ 
cw  are  appointed  to  give  it  this  fupport,    -euhugcour  com  pafs  of  thought,  we 
that  it  muft  come  from  ourftlvts,  from  what     examine  our  perceptions  more  uric"tly, 
w  do  in  order  to  it ;  we  are  at  the  fame 
time  infti  u&ed  to  regard  all  things  contri- 
buting to  it  as  enjoined  us,  and  all  things 
detrimental  to,  ajid  inconfiflent  with  it,  as 
forbidden  us ;  we  have  it  fuggefted  to  us, 
that  we  are  properly  employed,  when  we 

confult  the  due  prefervation  of  life,  and    clearer  view  of  what  is  beft  for  us  oi 
that  the  engagements  are  improper,  are    is  moft  for  our  intereft,  and  tl  cue:  d 
bUxneafcle,  that  header  it.  mine  ourfelvcs  more  readily  to  its  r 


CJ 


compare  them  more  exaftly  ;  by  v- 
means  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  truer  i 
ment  of  thing*— to  remove  xncie  ert.c 
ally  the  miftakes  into  which  v.  e  have  b- 
led  by  a  wrong  education,  by  palf:  r. 
attention,  cuftom,    example — to   h.i\" 
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We  are  thus  to  feek  our  moll  perfect 
ftate,  fuch  as  allows  us  the  freeft  ufe  of 
our  feveral  powers  a  full  iiberty/ir  the  due 
application  of  them.  And  the  ability  thus  to 

apply  them,  mod  be  in  order  to  our  doing 

Tec  poet's  obfervation  is  no  le/s  true  of    it,  to  our  receiving  from  them  whatever 
dka,  than  it  is  of  nature  and  art,  each     fervice  they  can  effect 

As  what  is  corporeal  in  us  b  of  leaft. 


fait,  xrA  perfift  therein  with  greater  refo- 

Wrinn  ani  Peadinefs. 

The  foandnefs  of  the  body  can  be  thus 
fcmcaWe  to  (he  */W,  and  when  made  fo, 
niv  u  its  tarn  be  as  much  profited  by  it. 


visa,  each  helps  the  other; 

"  MatwJIy  they  need  each  other's  aU/1 

Roscom. 

The  mind,  when  not  retrained  by  any 
ihirg  deficient  in  its  companion,  and  hav- 
irg  from  it  all  the  afhilance  it  is  adapted 
to  aferd,  can  with  much  greater  facility 
prevent  that  difcompofure   and    trouble, 
by  which  oar  bodily  health  is  ever  in- 
jarrd,  and  prefer ve  in  us  that  quiet  and 
peace,  by  which  //  is  always  promoted. 
H:oce  we  are  to  conclude,  that  we  fhould 
fcrcear,  doc  only  what  neceflarily  brings 
o-  wLeafe  and  decay,  but  whatever  cen- 
trales  to    enfeeble    and   enervate    us; 
*-x  oaly  what  has  a  direct  tendency  to 
Lixaourend,  but  likewife  what  leflens 
u:  jftivity,  what  abates  of  our  vigour  and 
t^L— That  we  fhould  alio  avoid  what- 
ncrisin  any  wife  prejudicial  to  a  due 
roa£ieradoa  of  things,  and  a  right  judg- 
KBtof  them;  v/hatever  can  hinder  the 
nderlknding  from  properly  informing  it- 
lcf.and  the  will  from  a  ready  compliance 
« i:h  its  directions.     We  mull  be  intent  on 
La  a  difcipline  of  ourfelves  as  will  pro- 
eve  as  the  fulleft  ufe  of  our  frame,  as  will 
cpacitate  us  to  receive  from  it  the  whole 
<f;he  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yielding 
i»s;  to  exercifing  the  members  of  our  body, 
CGiiV.iing  its  conveniencies,  fupplying  its 
Mats,  that  it  maybe  the  leait  burthenfome 
13  us,  raay  give  us  the  lead  unealinefs— • 
:  :t  none  of  its  motions  may,  through 
-  y  fault  of  ours,  be  obilruflcd,  none  of    fo  fond  of  life,  fo  defirous  of  reaching  its 


excellence  and  value,  our  care  in  general 
about  it,  fhould  bear  a  proportion  to  the  lit- 
tle worth  it  has  in  itfelf— ftiould  chiefly  re- 
gard the  reference  it  has  to  our  under- 
ftanding,  the  affiftance  that  it  may  afford 
our  intellectual  faculties. 

Merely  to  preferve  our  being— to  poC- 
fefc  our  members  entire— to  have  ou* 

fenfes  perfect to  be   free   from   pain 

——to  enjoy  health,  ftrength,  beauty  i  art} 
but  very  low  aims  for  human  creatures. 
The  moft  perfect  ftate  of  animal  life  can 
never  becomingly  engrofe  the  concern  of 
a  rational  nature:  fitted  for  much  nobler 
and  worthier  attainments,  we  are  by  that 
fitnefs  for  them  called  to  purfue  them. 

Aflc  thofe  of  either  fex,  who  rate  higheft 
the  recommendation  of  features,  complex- 
ion, and  (hape—  who  are  molt  intent  on 
adorning  their  perfons— who  ftudy  moft 
the  accomplifliments  of  an  outward  appear- 
ance; aflc  them,  I  (ay,  which  they  think 
their  chief  endowment,  and  what  it  is  that 
does  them  the  higheft  honour?  You  will 
find  them  with  one  confent  pronouncing  it 
their  reafon.  With  all  their  folly  they  will 
not  defend  it  as  fuch:    with  their  little 
fenfe,  they  will  prefer  that  little  to  their 
every  other  fancied  perfection.  The  fincft 
woman  in  the  world  would  rather  make 
deformity  her  choice  than  idiocy,  would 
rather  have  uglinefs  than  incapacity  her 
reproach. 

Thus,  likewife,  whom  do  we  perceive 


it>  p^rs  injured— —that  it  may  be  kept 
ins  unimpaired,  as  athletic  a  ft  ate  as  our 
t~ieavours  can  procure,  and  all  its  func- 
tion performed  with  the  utmoft  exact nefs 
•~~J  readinefs;  lb  guarding,  likewife,  a- 
?  -ir.rl  the  impreffions  of  fenfe,  and  dclu- 
i:\tr.efs  of  fancy,  fo  corapofing  our  minds, 
periling  them,  dh'efting  them  of  all  cor- 
r.  d:  prejudices,  that  they  may  be  in  a 
c  poution  equally  favourable  to  them, 
'*■•  i  to  our  bodies— that  th.*y  may  not  be 
be; rived  into  miftakes  dangerous  to  the 

*  hre  of  either that  they  may  be  in 

*  condition  to  difcern  what  is  becoming  us, 
«'nit  is  fitted  for  us;  defirous  of  difco- 
ve.;ng  it,  and  preparing  to  be  influenced 


longcft  term,  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
furvive  his  underftanding ;  that  he  would 
chufe  to  live  after  he  ceafed  to  rcafon? 
The  health  and  eafc,  the  vigour  and  chear- 
fulnefs  that  are  often  the  lunatic's  por- 
tion, would  not  induce  the  moft  infirm, 
fickl y,  and  complaining  among  us,  to  wift 
himlelf  in  his  ftead ;  to  wi(h  an  exchange 
of  his  own  diftempered  body,  for  the 
other's  disordered  mind. 

Nor  dees  the  mind  only  claim  our  chief 
regard,  as  it  is  thus  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, and  as  it  really  is  the  principal,  the 
moft  excellent,  the  prefiding  part  of  us, 
but  as  our  well-being  is  neceflarily  con- 
nected with  giving  it  this  preference,  witb< 
L  3  bellowing 
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be  flawing  the  moil  of  our  care  and  pains 
upon  it. 

What  is  bed  for  the  body,  what  is  bell 
for  the  whole  man,  can  only  bedifcovered 
and  provided  for,  by  our  rational  facul- 
ties, by  them  affiduoufly  cultivated,  dili- 
gently exerted,  and  thence  ftrengthcned 
and  enlarged. 

Our  well-being  wholly  depends  upon  the 
fufficient  information  of  our  understanding, 
upon  the  light  in  which  we  fee  things, 
upon  the  knowledge  v/e  have  how  far  they 
Can  profit  or  hurt  us,  how  the  benefit  they 
can  be  of  to  us  may  be  derived  from 
th?m.  and  how  the  hurt  they  can  do  us 
may  be  cicaped. 

Jf  I  think  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be 
evil,  which  is  not  fuch  ■  or  if  I  know 
not  that  to  be  good,  or  that  to  be  evil, 

which  is  really  fuch or  if  I  think  theic 

is  more  or  lefs  good,  or  more  or  lefs  evil  in 

any  thing  than  there  really  is -or  if 

what,  by  a  proper  application,  might  be 
maae  of  very  great  advantage  to  me,  I  am 
ignorant  how  to  mike  of  any,  or  of  as 
much  as  it  would  yield  me— or  if  I  am  ig- 
norant how  to  render  that  very  little,  or 
not  at  all,  hurtful  to  me,  which  might  have 
it>  evil  cither  greatly  leffrned  or  wholly 
avoided  :  in  all  the'e  inllances,  my  well- 
being  mull  of  ncceffity  be  a  fuffercr;  my 
ignorance  mull  greatly  abate  of  the  fatis- 
faction  of  my  life,  and  heighten  its  un- 
eaiinefs. 

No  one  is  prejudiced  by  his  not  defiring 
what  he  conceives  to  be  good,  by  his  dii- 
inclination  towards  it,  by  his  unw'illingncfs 
to  embrace  it.  So  far  is  this  from  being 
our  cafe,  that  we  are  always  purfuing  it. 
1  he  fource  of  all  our  motions,  the  defign 
of  all  our  endeavours  is  to  better  ourfelves, 
to  remove  from  us  that  which  is  really,  or 
comparatively  evil. 

What  alone  hurts  usisourmifapprehen- 
iion  of  good,  our  millakes  about,  our  igno- 
rance of,  it.  Let  us  fully  underiland  it— — 
.have  jufl. conceptions  of  it,  we  then  fhall 
jiever  deferve  the  blame  of  its  being  lefs 
carncllly  fought  after,  and  therefore  unat- 
tained  by  us.  The  excefs  of  our  earnefl- 
nefs  after  it,  is,  indeed,  ufuaily  the  occafion 
of  mifling  it.  .  Our  folicituda,  our  eager- 
neis  and  impatience  are  here  fo  great,  that 
they  won't  allow  us  time  to  examine  ap- 
pearances—to dirtinguifh  between  them 
and  realities to  weigh  what  is  future 


againft  what  is  prefent— — to  delicm* 
whether  we  do  not  forego  a  much  grt :••.« 
advantage  hereafter,  by  clofing  with  ivx 
which  immediately  offers ;  or  mall  rot  hive 
it  abundantly  overbalanced,  by  its  mil'- 
chievous  confequencci. 

We  want  not  to  be  pot  on  the  purfir.t  of 
happinefs,  but  we  want  very  much  to  have 
that  purfuit  rightly  directed;  and  as  t:.:» 
mud  be  done  by  the  improvement  of  our 
rational  powers,  we  can  be  intcrefted  in  re- 
tiring more  than  in  improving  them,  th.n 
in  fuch  an  application  of  them,  as  u  ill  con- 
tribute moft  to  perfect  them. 

We  are  fo  placed,  that  there  are  very 
few  of  the  cbjeSls  furrounding  os,  t\V.ca 
may  not  be  ferviceable  or  hurtful  to  u ; 
nor  is  that  fervice  to  be  obtained,  or  d  :r> 
ment  avoided,  otherwife  than  by  ojt  ac- 
quaintance with  them  and  with  oarielu  j 
the  more  exaft  our  knowledge  of  this  I.im 
is,  the  more  we  lefTen  the  calamities  j* 
add  to  the  comforts  of  life:  and  it  c /- 
tainly  muft  be  as  much  the  intention  e!    * 
Creator,  that  we  mould  attain  the  ~":J 
good  which  we  are  capable  of  proc .  - 
ing  ourfelves,  as  that  we  fhould  attain  r-j 
for  which  he  has  qualified  us. 

Nor  is  the  benefit  arifing  to  us  from  ^n 
enlarged  underttanding  rendered  Ui>  ay 
tain,  by  the  uneafinefs  that  we  find  to  L 
the  fhare  of  the  ftudious,  the  contempt ;."- 
and  learned— of  them  whofc  intellect ... 
attainments  we  chiefly  admire. 

The  philofopher's'  obfervation  to  ; 
friend  on  hooks,  that  it  fignifies  nothing  /x 
many,  but  ivkat  he  had,  is  applicable  to  ?'  <* 
knowledge  they  communicate :  what  it  i . 
and  not  how  various,  is  the  thing  that  con- 
cerns us.  It  may  extend  to  a  prodigic-'> 
number  of  particulars  of  no  moment,  or  c> 
very  little ;  and  that  extent  of  it  gain  us  j\ 
the  extravagance  of  applaufe,  though  \\t 
have  the  ignorance  of  the  vulgar,  where:: 
muft  be  of  the  worft  confequence. 

Crowding  our  memory  is  no  more  in- 
proving  our  underflanding,  than  filling  cir 
coffers  with  pebbles  is  enriching  ouricK  e>* : 
and  what  is  commonly  the  name  of  lean- 
ing, what  ufuaily  denominates  us  w> 
learned  is,  really,  no  more  than  our  memo.; 
heavily  and  ufclefsly  burthened. 

How  high  is  the  defcrt,  in  the  more  call- 
em  parts,  of  him  who  can  but  read  a   1 
write  the  language  of  his  country?  A  h 
fpent  in  the  lludy  of  it  alone  fhall  be  th 


.* 


is  .y 
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#  There  it  nothing  aim  >ft  hai  done  more  harm  to  men  dedicated  to  letters,  tha»  giving  the  nan-" 
Ao^y  to  read  ng,  and  nuking  a  man  of  great  reading  to  be  the  fame  with  a  man  of  $i«t  kno»l«.*. 


Ltcke  of  ibt  C<indu8  of  it><  Uadnjl  a  tiding* 
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jodgcd  an  cxercife  of  reafon  moft  worthy 
of  applade.    And  are  we  in  thcfe  fo  en- 
lightened regions,  in  this  fchool  of  fcience, 
as  we  art  apt  to  fancy  it,  at  all  more  juft  to 
rational  improvements  t  We  have,  indeed, 
no  ncomiums  for  him  who  is  not  at  a  lofs 
kr  tie  meaning  of  any  word  that  his  native 
tonpe  furniflies ;  but  he  who  is  well  (killed 
:n  nvo  or  three  indent  ones,  will  have  the 
hi  ?heft  appJaufe  for  that  (kill,  and  be  con- 
Gdered  as  among  them,  who  have  diftin- 
gaiihed  themfelves,  by  a  right  application 
<»f  their  capacities.     In  this  number  we, 
hke*ifef  generally  agree  to  place  fuch  as 
►-vepafled  years  in  only  qualifying  them- 
fc.'rtt  cither  to  cavil  and  difpute,  or  to  dif- 
pilfe  their  ignorance  on  any  fubject,  or  to 
cr!oor  ftrongly,  and  command  the  paflions 
of  their  hearers.     We  are  equally  favour- 
^>!eto  them,  who  bufy  their  minds  on  dis- 
coveries that  have  no  foundation  but  in 
fancy  and  credulity—— or  whofe  whole 
endeavour  it  has  been  to  learn  what  this  or 
flat  man  has  determined  on  a  point,  where- 
i"  he  was  as  ill  qualified  as  themfelves  to 
-ike  a  right  determination,— or  who 
■~afe  themfelves  with  theories,  with  tri- 
t."£  and  vain  f peculations. 

let  a  juft  allowance  be  made  for  thefe, 
-*ifach  like  perfons,  whofe  reputation  for 
•':ning  is  only  built  on  the  generality 
r:  ailing  it,  on  the  prevailing  miftakes 
-\u:  it,  and  who  have  really  hurt  their 
odcritandings  by  what  is  thus  falfely  ef- 
#fnued  improving  them;  we  (hall  have 
rrxeeded  a  great  way  in  removing  the  ob- 
j-dion  to  the  purfuit  of  knowledge,  from 
' 'e  little  fervice  it  is  of,  to  fuch  whofe  at- 
*'-  meats  in  it  we  concur  in  acknowledging 
i*ji  admiring. 

When  our  intellectual  purfuits*rv  ufeful, 
**?v  ^re  often  limited  to  what  is  of  leaf!  ufe. 
H  v  few  cf  us  arc  prompted  to  our  refearc  h- 
<■  *:om  the  confideration  of  the  degree  or 
«• "  .u  cf  the  good  derivable  from  them  ? 
•'  i  humour,  fancy,  or  fordid  gain  alone, 
' "^crlinarily  gives  rife  to  the  very  inqui- 
v.  Vch  are  of  advantage  to  the  world; 
1  v  feldom  are  made  from  a  regard  to 
«?ir  proper  worth,  from  the  influence  they 
"*•'.  have  upon  our  own  or  other*'  hap- 

T.Mt  the  better  our  under  (landing  is  in- 
*  acJ,  the  better  it  can  direct  us,  muft  be 


as  evident  to  all,  as  that  wc  want  to  be  di- 
rected by  it.  The  mind  of  man  is  as  much 
aflifted  by  knowledge,  as  his  eye  by  light. 
Whatever  his  intellectual  powers  may  be  in 
themfelves,  they  are  to  him  according  to 
his  application  of  them :  as  the  advantage 
he  receives  from  his  fight  is  according 
to  the  ufe  he  makes  of  it.  That  igno- 
rance of  his  good  which  he  might,  but 
will  not,  remove,  deprives  him  of  it  as  cer- 
tainly as  an  utter  inability  to  acquaint  him- 
felf  with  it. 

In  what  is  the  improvement  of  our  un- 
derstandings, we  may,  indeed,  be  miftaken, 
as  we  may  in  what  conftitutes  our  true  hap- 
pinefs ;  but  in  each  cafe  we  muft  be  wilful- 
ly fo,  we  muft  be  fo  by  refuting  to  attend, 
to  confider. 

Could  we  by  inftincl  difcover  our  own 
good,  as  the  brute  diftinguifhes  its  good,  all 
concern  on  our  part  to  increafe  our  difcera- 
ment  might  be  needlefs;  but  the  endeavour 
after  this  muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  ne- 
ceflary,  when  the  more  clearly  we  difcern 
things,  the  more  we  are  benefited,  and  the 
lefs  hurt  by  them.  Where  is  the  man  who 
is  not  made  happier  by  inquiries  that  are 
rightly  directed,  and  when  he  can  fay  with 
the  poet, 

■■  The  fearch  of  truth 

'And  moral  decency  hath  fill'd  my  breaft; 
Hath  every  thought  and  faculty  pofleit  ? 

Of  knowledge  asdiflincl  from  truewif- 
dom,  it  may  be  not  unjuftly  obferved,  that 
the  increafe  of  it  is  only  the  increafe  of  for- 
row ;  but  of  that  knowledge,  the  purfuk  of 
which  cxprefTes  our  wifdom,  we  may  con- 
fidqttly  aifert,  that  our  fatisfa&ion  muft  ad- 
vanct  with  it.  All  will  admit  it  a  proof  of 
wifdom,  to  judge  rightly  of  what  is  moft 
for  our  intereft,  and  take  fuch  meafures  as 
fuit  it :  and  as  we  are  qualified  for  tit  is  by 
our  knowledge,  by  the  knowledge  of  our 
own  nature,  and  of  the  properties  of  the 
things  without  us,  fo  far  as  they  can  con- 
tribute to  our  better  or  worfe  ftate  }  in  the 
degree  we  are  thus  knowing  we  can  only 
be  wife,  determine  rightly  of  what  is  beft, 
and  ufe  the  fitted  means  to  procure  it.  At- 
tainments that  ferve  not  to  this  purpo.ie 
may  be  (lighted ;  but  for  fuch  as  are  requifite 
to  it,  if  they  principally  deferve  not  our 
concern,  I  fee  not  what  can  have  any  title 
to  it  ♦. 

We 


Srwr  oar  faculties  plainly  difcover  to"  us  the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our/elves, 
*"  V  to  lead  us  into  a  full  and  clnr  difcovery  of  our  duty,  and  great  concernment;  it  will  become 
z '  *»  uliooil  crraturc*,  to  employ  thofe  faculties  we  have,  about  what  they  are  moft  adapted  to,  and 
"•■>**  the  dl.eftioo  0/  nature,  where  it  feems  to  point  us  out  the  way.    For. 'tis  rational  to  exclude 
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We  are, indeed,  ftartled  at  the  very  terms,  eafy  under  their  ignorance  and  mifake?, 

of  deliberating,  weighing,    confidering,  that  they  will  not  advance  a  ftep  to  remove 

comparing ;  we  have  affixed  fuch  ideas  to  them  :  and  what  greater  recommending 

them,  to  make  them  appear  rather  hinder-  can  there  be  of  any  fituation,  than  tint 

ing  the  true  enjoyment  of  ourfclves  than  they  who  are  in  it  are  entirely  fatLtwd 

promoting  it:  but  if  we  would  not  (hare  with  it  ? 

the  uneaiinefs  that  fo  many  of  our  fellow         i.  The  pains  that  we  are  to  take  in  order 
creatures  lament,  we  mult  not  adopt  their  to  an  advantage  that  mull  infinitely  over- 
prejudices.   In  every  point  of  coniequence  balance  them,  we  can  have  no  excuic  for 
we  uie  more  or  lei's  coniiJeiation;  and  in  omitting:  and  we  are  called  to  no  pain* 
all  the  pleafures  that  allure,  in  all  the  tri-  for  the  improvement  of  oar  reafon,  but 
£es  that  amufe  us,  we  are  il ill  making  com-  fuch  as  cannot  be  declined  without  leffer.ir.4 
parifons,  preferring  one  to  the  other,  pro-  our  happinef?— -without  incurring  fume  cv.l 
nouncing  this  lef>,  and  that  more  worthy  of  we  mould  otherwife  have  e;caped,  or  \u:it- 
our  choice.    Tho*  none,  if  thephilofopher  ing  fome  good  we  mould  otherwise  lav* 
may  be  believed,  deliberate  on  the  whole  of  obtained :  whatever  has  its  neglect  atter.iei 
life,  all  do  on  the  parts  of  it :  and  if  we  with  thefe  confequences,  muit  be  expected 
fail  not  to  compare  ard  lenfon  upon  bur  from  us  •. 

lower  enjoyments,  I  fee  not  what  there  cm        2.  That  they  are  to  feck  knowledge  a  r  -) 

be  forbidding  in  the  advice  to  attend  fe-  are  to  get  their  bread,  might  feem  a  hn:M 

lioufly,  to  examine  f.ii,  ly,  and  to  delay  our  lcflbn,  if  the  endeavour  to  inform,  hindcux 

choice  till  we  have  gained  the  inltruction  that  to  maintain  themfdves;  if  the  far."* 

jequifite  to  determine  it,  when  the  object  ledge  they  were  to  feck  was  any  other  b.: 

thcieof  is  what  can  be  mtftior  our  cafe  and  of  what  is  beft  for  tbcm>  of  what  can  g:  s 

latisiiiction.  them  all  the  happinefs  that  creature?  0 
Cut  it  is  not,  perhaps,  all  f  xcrcife  of  our    conilituted  can  receive.    For  this  every  0:  ; 
reafon,  in  a  way  fo  well  deferving  it,  that    mult  hive  lcifurc  f ;  it  fhouldbcjuc!^; 
difguils  us  ;  it  is  the  degree  of  application    chief  bufmefs;  it  directs  u.sto  thatver,  c. 
required  from  u.e,  that  we  relifh  not.  ployment  from  which  we  have  our  fur,1  ' 

1.  Wc  know  not  how  to  be  reconciled  to     —is  carried  on  with  it— aillfts  us  in  i:— 
fo  much  trouble  about  enlarging  our  dif-     gives  it  every  confulcration  that  can  n.> 
cernment,  and  refining  our  judgment.  it  eafy  and  fatisfaciory  to  us.     The  pe.;. 

2.  We  do  not  fee  how  fuch  a  tafkean  fuit  or  mechanic  is  not  advifed  to  fpend  tew. 
them  whofc  whole  prcvifion  for  the  day  is  hours  at  labour,  that  he  may  have  rv* 
from  the  labour  of  it.  for  (ludy,  for  leading  ar.d  contempl...« 

3.  We  find  no  imall  part  of  mankind  fo    —to  leave  his  fpade  or  his  took  for  a  \  '- 

that  our  proper  employment  We s  in  thofe  enquiries,  and!  in  thit  frrt  of  knowledge  which  is  ir.c*  c-  '♦ 
cd  to  our  natural  capacities,    and  carries  in  it  our  greatcft  intrreft,  the  condition  nf  our  etcm>! 
iHcncc,  I  tlii.* lc,  i  niiy  conclude,  that  morality  is  the  proper  fcieucc  and  buunefs  of  rnankiod  »"  -    ■• 
ral.     Luke's  Effay  on  the  Hua:jn  Undajtjndl'.g. 

•   How    men,  wliofc   plentiful   fortunes  allow    thrm  leifure  to  improve  their  undcrftandings,  ar.  ,. 
tisfy  themfelves  with  a  Iazy.i3n9r.1r.ee,  I  cannot  tell:    but  mctbinks  thry  have  a  U<w  opinion  of' 
foul:,  v*ho   lay  out  all  their  incomes   in  provifion  for  the  bo  ly,   and  employ   n  «e  of  it  to  prrcujc 
means   and  helps  of  knowledge;  who  take  great  ca  e  to  appear  always   in  a  neat  and  fplcndid     u' 
•nd  wruh  think  themfclvea  mifcrable  in  coarf'e  cl-th'S,  or  a   patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  :  * 
their  u  inds  to  appear  abroad  in   a  pie- bald  livery  of  coarl'c  pa'.ihrs,  and  borrowed  fhreds,  fuch  as  it 
pleafed  chance  or  their  country  tjyJor  (I  me. in  the  common  op'nion  of  thofe  they  have  convtrfei  *» 
to  dott.e  them  in.     1  will  not  here  mention  how  unreasonable  ihis  is  for  men  that  ever  think  vt  » 
ture  »tatc,  and  their  concernn.ent  in    it,  which  no  rational  man  can  avoid  to  do  fometimes.     L  * 
£fiy  en  lluni^n  I  tide  rf.  and.  ngy  B   iv.  Ch.  20. 

f    Arc  the  greatelt  part  ot'  mankind,  by  the  neceflity  of  their  condition,  (objected  to  uoav-u 
5gnorar.ee  in  thole  thinjs  which  are  of  greatelt  impjrtancc  to  them  ?      Have  the  bulk  of  nia-k  '-  • 
other  gu  d<   but   acciJcnt  and  blind  chance,  to  condudl  them  to  their  happinefs  or   ro'ifcty  ? — G„: 
fumifhed  men  with  faculties  fufikicnt  to  dircdl  them  in  the  way  they  mould  take,  if  they  will  b  .' 
j-'nufly   cmpioy   them   th.it   way,  when  their  ordinary  vocations  allow  then  the  leifure.     No  man  >: 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  atte.  dance  on  the  means  of  living,  as  to  have  no  fpare  time  to  think  -'• 
of  his  toui,  and  inform  himfelf  in  matters  of  Religion.     Were  men  as  intent  on  this,  as  they  j*- 
things  of  lower  'concrrnment,   there  are  none  fo  enllaved  Zo  the  necefiiths  cf  life,  who  might  n.t 
xnmy  vacancies  that  mi^In  be  hulbanded  to  this  advantage  of  their  knowxJjje*    Loile*  'Ejjaj  «  *•• 
war.  U»d$'jlaKd:nr. 
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3.  As  for  the  unconcernednefs  of  fo  great 
a  part  of  our  fpecies  at  their  ignorance  and 
errors— the  entire  fatisfacVon  they  exDreft 
under  them:  with  regard  to  this,  let  it  be 
confidered,  that  we  are  no  more  to  judge 
of  good  from  the  practice  of  numbers,  than 
of  truth  from  their  opinions* 

They  thoroughly  enjoy  the  mfe  Ives,  yoo 
fay,  with  their  little  knowledge,  and  many 
miftakes. 

And  are  any  of  us  in  our  younger  years 
better  pleafed  than  when  we  are  fuffered 
to  fport  away  our  time— to  pafs  it  without 
the  lead  controul  and  inftruction  ?  But  be- 
caufe  we  are  thus  pleafed,  are  we  rightly 
fo  ?  Could  worfe  befal  us,  than  to  be  per~ 
mitted  to  continue  thus  agreeably  unre- 
ftrained  and  uninftrucled  ? 

The  man  in  a  lethargy  de fires  you  would 
let  him  dofe  on:  he  apprehends  no  danger* 
when  you  fee  the  grcateft :  you  grieve  and 
vex  him,  when  you  attempt  to  cure  him. 
Does  any  one  who  has  more  fenfe  than 
the  balk  of  his  fellow- creatures,  wifh  for 
their  dulnefs,  that  he  might  lhare  their  di- 
verfions — with  for  their  thoughtleifnefs, 
that  he  might  join  in  their  mirth? 

Could  the  negledl  of  our  rational  facul- 
ties be  accompanied,  throughout  our  con* 
ti nuance  in  being,  with  the  fatisfadlion  at 
prefent  cxprelfed  by  fo  many  under  it,  this 
indeed  might  be  fomething  in  its  favour; 
but  this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe.  He  who 
pave  us  thefe  faculties,  and  the  ability  to 
*^t  you  can  do  for  yourfelf,  what  (hare  of  improve  them,  muft  intend  that  we  (hoftld 
*:mt  huppinefs  has  no  dependance  on  the     improve  them:  by  fruilrating  his  inten- 

tion,  we  incur  his  difpleafure;  if  we  incur 
it,  wc  may  juftly  expeft,  fooner  or  later,  to 
feel  the  eiiecb  thereof. 

Nor  is  it  to  hz  thought  that  the  neglect 
of  our  reafon  is,  from  the  good  we  hereby 
forego,  its  own  fuffkicnt  punifhment,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  expofe  us  to  any 
other.     Wc  cannot  rightly  think  thus,  be* 


or  a  book.  No,  the  advice  to  him  is,  ob- 
ferve  what  panes,  and  wnat  good  or  hurt 
acccmpaaics  or  follows  it* 

Remark  what  it  is  that  pleafes  you  only 
for  a  few  moments,  and  then  cither  brings 
isuctJiate  uoeafineis,  or  lays  a  foundation 
fjr  fane  future. 

You  fad  fcveral  things  of  fervice  to  you, 
obftne  which  is  of  moll,  which  has  no 
fort  of  inconvenience  attending  it,  cr  Very 
bttle  ia  companion  of  its  advantage ;  and, 
if  there  are  none  of  them  without  iome  in- 
c  <iTfaicncies,which  has  the  fe  weft— which 
d*:  y:o  good  in  a  higher  degree,  or  for  a 
i.-*crterm. 

Voa  are  continually  with  thofe  of  the 
fcac  nature  with  yourfelf;    take  notice 
tint  is  ferviceable  or  prejudicial  to  them ; 
;.tou  may  learn  from  their  experience  what 
your  own  teaches  you  not.  Every  day  will 
fjmiih  tome  or  other  occurrence  that  may 
b:  1  profitable  leilbn  to  you,  make  it  fuch ; 
overlook  nothiag  that  affects  your  well- 
i'.iV;  attend  chiefly  to  what  concerns  it. 
Gj  over  frequently  in  your  thoughts 
:'•"  oj.eivaticns  you  have  made  0:1  what 
'    i  rrcre  or  lcf»  benefit  you ;  let  them  be 
'  i'.e^'.y  imprinted  upon  your  mi:.«.i ,  m  ■  ke 
1  :m  io  familiar  to  yourfelf,  that  the  offer 
cfa  \\s  good  may  never  furpriie  and  be- 
:::;••  you  into  the  neglrdt,  and,  by  that 
r.;:.  >,  the  lofs  of  a  greater. 
i\.  j  arc  at  all  times  al  liberty  to  confi  Jer 
own  nature,  be  acquainted  with  it,  fee 


w; 


v 


without  you;  what  bleifings  may  be 
red  to  you  by  your  own  difpoiitious. 
Vou  neceflarily  ihun  evil :  don't  miflake 
it;  bt  fure  of  what  is  fo;  be  apprifed  of 
t:.:  degrees  of  it;  be  thoroughly  inftrucled 
in  theie,  that  a  defire  to  efc^pc  what  you 
ccu'd  cafily  bear,  may  never  occaiion  you 
a  dilhciS  which  you  would  pronounce  insup- 
portable.    Endeavour  to  inform  yourfelf    caufe  of  the  ex  ten  five  mifchief  occasioned 


«  oat  c  vil  yon  canoot  too  indulli  ioufly  avoid 
— » lut  you  mould  readily  fubmit  to— what 
}cu  »uay  change  into  good. 

He,  to  whole  fituation  terms  like  thefe 
woali  be  onfuitabie,  muft  have  rea/on  to 
ice!;,  as  we'll  as  a  livelihood.  Our  natural 
u-vJ  .-{landing  fits  all  of  us  for  a  tafk  like 
tai>;  ror  can  it  be  inconfiftent  with  any  the 
brvicil  labour  to  which  our  fupport  will 
cb 'i'^c  us. 

The  «  hole  of  this  fo  feverc  a  lefTon  is  this 
brief  one;  Do  your  beft  for  yourfelf;  be  as 
hippy  as  the  right  ufe  of  the  abilities  Gcd 
ha~  given  you  can  make  you. 


by  this  neglect.  Jt  is  very  far  from  termi- 
nating in  ourfelves,  from  making  us  the 
only  fufforers  Were  it  fo  confined,  foma 
pretence  there  might  be  for  confidering  our 
mere  crime  as  our  ample  punilhment.  But 
fuch  it  cannot  appear,  when  it  does  infinite 
hurt  to  others — to  our  neighbourhood-— to 
our  friend*—  to  our  family—to  the  whole 
community  of  which  we  are  members* 

What  i<  enough  for  myfelf,  what  I  can 
do  without,  mould  be  the  leaft  of  my  con- 
cern.  My  duty  is  to  reflect  what  I  can 
do  for  others;  how  I  may  make  myfelf  of 
grcateft  ufe.  We  Hand  all  largely  indebted 

to 
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to  our  fellow-creatures;  and,  owing  them 
fo  much,  if  we  neglect  to  qualify  ouifelvcs 
for  ferving  therrfj  we  greatly  injure  them. 
Mat  as  this  is  not  the  plaee  for  purfning 
thefe  reflections,  I  will  now  only  remark, 
of  what  deplorable  confequence  it  is  to  our 
children  (whofe  title  to  our  ecdeavours  for 
their  benefit,  all  acknowledge)  that  the 
culture  of  our  minds  is  fo  little  our  care— 
that  we  flight  the  rational  improvements, 
v/ith  a  capacity  for  which  our  Creator  has 
fo  gracioufly  favoured  us, 

Uiuppiehcnfive  of  the  mifebief  our  off- 
ering mull  neceiliirily  receive  from  our 
floth,  our  intemperance,  and  other  aimiral 
f  ratitk  itions,  we  impair  their  fiamc  before 
it  is  yet  completed;  we  catail  on  them 
mif'TV,  bvloie  we  Hve  them  life. 

Their  re;  ion  ferm«.  to  be  watched  in  its 
npprar.ir.ee,  only  that  it  may  l*e  applied  to 
for  its  fpecdier  corruption.  Every  thir^ 
th<y  are  at  fwil  taught  to  value,  is  whit 
they  cannot  enough  defpife;  and  all  the 
pains  that  mould  he  taken  to  keep  their 
minds  from  vain  fears,  are  employed  to 
introduce  them. 

The  chief  of  what  our  memory  receives 
in  our  childhood,  is  what  our  maturer  age 
mo  ft  withes  to  ferret. 

Wlvlc  we  are  ignorant  how  hurtful  it  is 
to  he  governed  by  our  pafTions,  cur  wife 
rfii'cclors  permit  them  to  govern  u%  and 
thereby  eivc  them  a  fhenrth  which  we  af- 
trrward*  fruitlessly  lament  and  oppofe.  To 
lave  our  tears,  we  are  to  have  our  will ;  and, 
for  a  few  moments  of  prefent  quiet,  be 
condemned  to  years  of  dill refs.  Imaginary 
evils  we  are  bid  to  regard  as  the  principal 
real  ones;  and  what  we  mould  moll  avoid, 
wc  are,  by  examples  of  greateft  weight 
with  u»,  encouraged  to  practife. 

How  much  indeed  both  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  children  fufl'cr  fiom  the  ill-in- 
formed  under  Handing  of  their  parents,  is 
fcarcely  to  be  conceived— what  advantages 
they  Iofc  by  it— what  mifcry  they  feel: 
and  therefore,  as  they  are  the  immediate 
objects  of  our  care— as  nature  Ik.s  made 
them  fuc h,  and  all  the  prejudice  they  receive 
fior.i  anv  failure  of  curs,  from  any  r.eHcct 
on  cur  part  in  qualifying  ourfelvc*  to  aff;:l 
them  in  the  wjlv  ue  ourht  to  do  it,  is 
ithI'v  ?:n  init^ry  done  them  by  us ;  we  can- 
rot  ihink,  tiiit'fvvr  won't  endeavour  to 
h.i\e  juil  \  o:iops  of  tl.in?%  we  are  fi'lMci- 
mlv  piiiiiihed  by  besig  wiiv>at  them— 
wc  on,  with  no  probab'liiy,  '"up;  «i"e.  that, 
i<  ue  are  content  to  be  Injurs  on  i»'Ives,  it 
xv ill  Lo  faustii^lioa  enough  for  :r.:v  dillrefs 


that  our  careleiTnefs  or  fupineneis  brings 
on  others,  even  on  them  whofe  welfare  *e 
ought  mod  to  confult. 

Of  what  advantage  it  is  to  both  fext> 
that  the  parent*  under  whole  guidance  the; 
are  in  their  tender  years,  fhould  not  hz\t 
confined  her  thoughts  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  apparel,  furniture,  equipage— 10 
the  amufements  in  fafhion— to  the  forms  of 
good  breeding— to  the  low  topics  of  fe- 
male converfation ;  we  have  the  tnofl  re- 
markable inftanees  in  the  family  of  Imwa, 
She  has  for  many  years  been  the  wife  ur 
one,  whofe  rank  is  the  lead  part  of  his 
merit:  made  by  him  the  mother  of  a  nu- 
merous offspring,  and  having  from  hi$ 
important  and  uninterrupted  avocatico, 
their  education  left  entirely  to  her,  Ml! 
they  were  qualified  for  a  more  exterfivs 
in  ft  ruction ;  it  was  her  ftudv  how  fee 
might  be  of  the  greateft  life  to  them 
they  were  ever  under  her  eye:  her  a- 
renticn  to  forming  their  manners  coil  J 
be  diverted  by  none  of  the  pkalurcs 
by  none  of  the  engagements  that  ciaiai 
fo  many  of  the  hours  of  a  woman  cf 
quality.  She  did  not  awe,  bntreafon  her 
children  into  their  duty;  they  fhened 
themfelves  to  pracYtfe  it  not  from  conftrain;, 
but  conviction.  When  they  were  abf  rt 
from  her— when  they  were  in  com  pan v, 
where  thev  mirjit  have  been  as  free  as  the* 
pica  fed,  I  have,  with  aitonifhment,  cj- 
ferved  them  as  much  influenced  by  wr.. : 
their  wife  mother  had  advvfed,  as  th:-y 
could  have  been  by  any  thing  (he  wo.:"J 
have  faid  had  fhe  been  then  prefent.  \.i 
her  converfation  \\  ith  them  (he  was  per- 
petually inculcating  ufeful  truths;  :'.* 
talked  them  into  more  knowledge,  by  :..« 
time  that  they  were  fix  or  (evert  years  r\., 
than  is  ufually  attained  at,  perhaps,  twice 
that  age. 

Let  me  indulge  my  imr.ginatior,  and,  \>y 
its  aid,  rive  a  ianiple  of  her  inilrucV.0.'1; 
firll  to  one  of  the  females  of  her  fa:m  ., 
and  then,  to  one  of  the  males.  Lr.nrw 
her  eldc-ll  daughter,  has,  among  her  rur, 
accrinplifhmenrs,  great  (kill  in  painrirg. 
When  her  mother  and  fhe  ilood  viewi'*': 
the  pitiurer,  that  crouded  each  fide  of  i'.? 
roori  in  v  hi«,h  they  were,  Emilia  dci:'d 
to  hear  wrat  the  puj»il  of  fo  eminent  J 
mailer  had  to  ohf/rve  on  the  works  be  for.? 
them.  LiT.tra  began;  praifed  the  bi *■' 
and  animated  manner  in  this  piece,  t; } 
foftnefs  ar.d  delicacy  of  that.  Noth> -_* 
could  be  more  graceful  than  the  atti'ii  -l- 
of  tiiij  t::'iirc*;  live  iwpicni-jn  in  that  was  *> 
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hroov,  the  colouring  fo  beautiful,  that  one 
T.-.oht  traly  fay  of  it,  to  make  it  alive, 
Creech  alone  is  wanted ;  nor  would  you  think 
even  that  wanting,  were  you  to  truit  wholly 
to  yooreyes.  Here  (he  admired  the  lk.il- 
Jul  dUtribotion  of  light  and  (hade :  there 
lie perfpecbVe  was  fo  wonderfully  exact, 
t  .1:  in  the  great  number  of  objects  pre- 
•jcted  to  the  eye,  it  could  fix  on  none  but 

*  .ut  had  its  proper  place,  and  juft  dimen- 
ficn..    How  free  is  that  drapery?  what  a 

arety  is  there  in  it,  yet  how  well  adjufled 

L  ae  whole  to  the  fcveral  figures  in  the 

pittt?  Does  not   that  group   extremely 

r '.-if:  tout  ladythip?   the   difpoiition  is 

<j-  re  ae,  theaflbciation  of  the  figures  ad- 

■•-i-.h.'c;  I  know  not  which  you  could  pitch 

i  \^i  to  have  abfent  or  altered.    Leonora 

^rfuing  this  ft  rain,  Emilia  interrupted  her : 

I i:ve  we  nothing,  child,  but  exact  nefs  here  ? 

I'  ?vcry  thing  before  us  quite  finiflied  and 

v<! clefs  ?  You  will  be  plcafed,  Madam,  to 

■  l:d  en  what  you  have  fo  often  incul- 
<"*td.  That  one  would  always  chufe  to  be 
i  i:ig  in  ceniure,  and  liberal  of  praife— 
T:..:  commendation,  freely  beftowed  on 
•>  '.at  deferves  it,  credits  alike  our  temper 
*"i  "lar  underftanding. 

This  [  would  have  you  never  forget* 
E-:  Tm  here  a  learner;  in  that  light  you 
■m:  new  to  con  fide  r  me;  and  as  vour  French 
-:<i^r  tiaght  you  pronunciation,  not  only 
f  u;V.g  a  right,  but  by  imitating  your 
v:n?onc;   making  yoa  by  that  means 

*  :c  fenfible  where  the  difference  lay ;  fo 
"  "uilify  me  for  a  judge  in  painting,  it 
v  - -i  net  mffice  to  tell  me  where  the  artift 
-i  facceeded,  if  you  obfervc  not,  like  wife, 

*  :ere  he  has  mifcarried. 

U'ijora  then  proceeded  to  fhew  where 
**c  drawing  was  incorrect — the  attitude 

-  ?'xefdl— the  cujiumt  ill  prefumed— the 
•-'.  *.:aance  irregular— the  contours  harlh 
— :'ie  light  too  ftrong— the  (hade  too  deep ; 
f'-'-nding  her  remarks  in  this  way  to  a 
:*'.at  number  of  pieces  in  the  collection. 
V.a  have  been  thus  far,  interpofed  E*.iilia, 
"y  ii  iructor,  let  me  now  be  yours-  Sup- 
?  'te  your  own  portrait  here.     In  the  fame 

■  .ncr  thit  you  would  examine  it,  judge 
* '  t *..e  original.     This  you  ought  to  do, 

-  w?  i:  will  be  done  by  others*,  and  the 

*  re  Vemilhes  you  difcover,  the  fewer 
■ '  u  \. "  1 1  probably  leave  for  them  to  reproach 
'' -j  '*!th.  The  faults  in  the  picture  may 
*'  '»/»vn  to  him  who  drew  it,  and  yet  be 

*  *•  <.d  to  appear,  from  his  inability  to 
f  "/.ctthem;  but  when  you  difcern  what 
i  ;-ulty  in  yourfelf,  if  you  cannot  amend, 


yoa  can,  often,  conceal  it.  Here  you  have 
the  advantage  of  the  painter ;  in  another 
refpect  he  has  it  greatly  of  you.  Not  one 
in  a  thoufand  is  a  judge  of  the  failures  in 
his  performance;  and  therefore  even  when 
many  may  be  objected  to  him,  he  mail  pais, 
in  common  cfteem,  for  an  excellent  artift. 
But  let  the  woman,  unconfeious  of  her  im- 
perfections, be  at  no  pains  to  remedy  or 
hide  them,  all  who  converfe  with  her  are 
judges  of  them;  when  fhe  permits  them 
to  be  feen,  they  are  certain  to  be  cen- 
fured. 

You  have  fufficiently  convinced  me,  to 
how  many  things  the  painter  mult  attend 
-r-againft  what  various  miftakes  he  has  to 
guard :  each  of  your  criticifmson  him  may 
be  a  lefTon  to  yourfelf;  every  blemifh  or 
beauty  in  any  part  of  his  works  has  fome- 
thing  correfpondent  to  it  in  human  life. 

The  defign  is  faulty,  not  only  when  the 
end  we  propofe  to  ourfelves  is  confefTedly 
criminal,  but  when  it  is  low  and  mean; 
when,  likewife,  we  let  our  time  pafs  at 
random  without  any  concern  for  what 
reafon  and  duty  require,  but  as  caprice,  or 
humour,  or  pafiion  fuggefts. 

We  offend  againft  proportion,  when  we 
arrogate  to  ourfelves  the  defert  we  want, 
or  over- rate  what  may  be  allowed  us— 
when  we  hate  not  what  is  really  evil ;  or 
when  our  affections  are  placed  on  what  is 
not  our  proper  good.  You  remember  the 
direction  of  a  female  heart  in  the  Speclatori 
I  refer  you  to  it,  that  I  may  fpare  my  own 
reflections,  on  what  would  furnifti  copious 
matter  for  no  very  pleafmg  ones. 

Your  ladymip  will  pardon  me  for  in- 
terrupting you;  but  I  can't  help  thinking, 
that  the  head  and  heart  of  a  beau  or  country 
'fquire  would  furnifti  as  much  folly  and 
corruption,  as  the  head  and  heart  of  any 
woman  in  the  kingdom. 

We  (hall  never,  child,  become  better, 
by  thinking  who  are  worfe  than  ourfelves. 
If  the  charge  upon  us  be  juft,  we  mould 
confider  how  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  not 
who  are  liable  to  one  equally  reproach- 
ful. Were  I  to  bid  you  warn  your  face, 
would  you  think  yourfelf  juftihed  in  not 
doing  it,  becaufe  you  could  (hew  me  a 
woman  of  rank  with  a  dirtier?  But  to  the 
purpofe. 

That  expreflion,  any  failure  in  which 
you  would,  as  a  judge  of  painting,  treat 
without  mercy,  is,  in  morals,  violated  by 
whatever  is  out  of  character.  .All  incon- 
fi ilency  in  practice — m  profcllion  and  prac- 
every  thing  unbecoming  your  lex— 

your 
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your  education— your  capacity— your  fta- 
lion,  deierves  the  fa -tic  ecu  fare  that  the 
pencil  meets  with,  when  it  errs  in  expref- 
Jton. 

Skill  in  the  diftribution  of  light  and 
(bade,  or  the  clair-obfcure,  as,  I  think,  the 
term  of  art  16, 1  mould  apprehend  refembled 
by  prudence;  which  teaches  us  to  (hew 
onrfelves  in  the  molt  advantageous  point 
•f  view-— brings  forward  and  brightens 
our  good  qualities  but  throws  back  and 
obfeurcs  our  defects— fullers  nothing  to 
diftinguifh  itfelf  that  will  be  to  our  dispa- 
ragement, nor  ihades  any  thing  that  will 
credit  us. 

liy  crdsmance  is  meant  I  apprehend, 
the  manner  of  placing  the  fevcral  objects 
in  a  piece,  or  the  ditpontion  of  them  with 
refpecl  to  the  whole  compofure.  And  what 
can  be  fitter  for  us,  than  to  confider  where 
we  are, and  to  appear  accordingly?  The 
civilities  that  are  lefs  decently  lhewn  in 
the  church,  it  would  be  a  gic^t  indecorum 
to  neglect  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
freedom  that  will  gain  you  the  hearts  of 
your  inferiors,  (hill,  if  ufed  toward*  thofe 
of  a  higher  rank,  make  you  be  thought 
the  wor it-bred  woman  in  the  world.  Let 
the  fcafon  for  it  be  disregarded,  your 
chearfulncfs  (hall  be  offenfive,  your  gra- 
vity feem  ridiculous— your  wit  brir.g  your 
ienie  intoqueftion,anJ  your  very  friendlielt 


I  have  faid  to  you,  That  if  to  make  a  p?J 
picture  is  fuch  a  complicated  ta(k,  xw.ym 
fo  much  attention,  fuch  exteniive  cbfsju- 
tion-^-if  an  error  in  any  of  the  priiKi?«i 
parts  of  painting  fo  offends  takes  & 
greatly  from  the  merit  of  the  piece— 
if  he,  who  is  trulv  an  artift,  overlooks  r  •>- 
thin?  that  would  be  at  all  a  blcmiih  to  -.!$ 
performance,  and  would  call  each  t:v.:J, 
indecorum  a  fault,  think,  child,  what  u.: 
about  the  origin.il  ought  to  equal  thij  :« * 
the  portrait— of  \\  hat  infinitely  gre v.  - 
confequence  it  muft  be,  to  have  even  hi  ^ 
right  within  ourfelves,  than  to  give  a  u.: 
appearance  to  the  things  without  us;  ind 
how  much  lefs  pardonably  any  violation  u" 
decorum  would  be  charged  on  your  1LV, 
than  on  your  pencil. 

The  mod  fini(hed  reprefentation  or,'/ 
pleafes  by  its  correfpondence  to  wl»:.i .: 
repufents,  as  nature  well  imitated;  ari:: 
julln-jfs  in  mere  reprefentation  and  ir.'i-- 
tion  can  have  the  charms  yon  find  it.  .:, 
you  may  eafily  conceive  the  ftiil  grt  •?: 
delight  that  muil  arife  from  bcholdiuc  - 
beauties  of  nature  itfelf;  fuch,  particL-. .; , 
as  the  pencil  cannot  imitate— -the  bt  .ui.i 
of  rational  nature,  thofe  which  the  poiV: " 
gives  herfelf— which  are  of  ten  thou  a  : 
times  the  moment  of  any  in  her  outward 
fym  me  try— which,  how  highly  foevcr  tr.  ■ 
may  adorn  her,  profit  her  itill  more;  an.: 


interpofition  be  thought  not  fo  much  a  proof    are  not  only  to  her  own  advantage,  but  u 
of  your  affection  as  of  your  impertinence,     that  of  the  age  in  which  (he  lives,  and  \ 


*Tis  the  right  placing  of  things  that  (hews 
our  difcretion — that  keeps  us  clear  of  diffi- 
culties—that raifes  our  credit— that  prin- 
cipally contributes  to  give  any  of  our 
defigns  fuccefs. 

To  beauty  in  colouring  correfponds, 
perhaps,  good  nature  improved  by  good 
breeding.  And,  certainly,  as  the  canvafs 
could  furnim  no  dcfijrn  fo  well  fancied,  no 
draught  fo  corrccl,  but  what  would  yet  fail 
to  pleafe,  and  would  even  difguit  you,  were 
the  colours  of  it  ill-united— not  fuftained 
by  each  other— void  of  their  due  harmo- 
ny; fo  both  fenfe  and  virtue  go  but  a  little 
way  in  our  recommendation,  if  they  appear 
not  to  their  proper  advantage  u  an  eafinefs 
cf  behaviour— in  foft  and  ecntfc  manners, 
and  with  all  the  grace-,  of  affability,  cour- 
tefy  and  complaifancc.  I  fee,  by  your 
fmiling,  ycu  are  fati  fuel  you  cannot  be 
accufed  of  bcinp*  a  b:id  Cvilouiiit.  JJeii-jve 
me,  you  have  then  gr.ined  a  very  material 
foint;  and  the  mere  concerns  you  have  iu 
the  world,  the  mo.  e  proofs  yon  will  find  of 
il>  importance.     1'il  drop  :li;s  i;  bjeft  when 
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fibly,  of  remoteft  generations. 

My  concern  to  Tee  you  this  fair 
mi  Hied  original  makes  me  ftrange 
mindful  on  what  topic  I  am  got.    Thi 
fit  rely,  can  be  no  proof  wanting,  how  n 
a  wile  and  good  woman  excels  any  per .: 
or  any  woman,  who  has  but  the  merit  t 
portrait,  a  fine  appearance. 

In  this  way  Emilia  takes  each  opp'r 
nity  to  form  the  manners  of  her  d.iur 
—to  give  her  throughout  juft  and  n.». 
able  fentiments,  and  difpofc  her  to  the 
adl  difchargc  of  her  duty  in  every  re 

Leonora^  thus  educated,  has  the  \  <. 
and  the  follies  of  the  age  in  thtirduc  a: 
tempt— judges  wifely— afts  prudenii;.— 
ever  ufelully  or  innocently  employed — ». 
puis  her  evenings  very  chearfuliy  with.  -• 
card  in  her  hand — can  be  perfectly  in  '  -- 
mour  when  (he  is  at  home,  and  all  I...::.- 
quaintance  at  the  afiembly ;  and  Jc:  ^ 
llkelv  to  borrow  no  credit  fiom  her  1..1:.;  .  • 
which  (he  will  not  fully  repay. 

VVc  will    difmifs    the    daughter,  sr 
reprsfent  Emilia  parting  with  her  io  i  :  • 
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terms  like  thefe.    I  am  now  to  take  my 
leave  of  yon,  for  one  campaign  at  lead.    It 
is  the  fiiiyon  ever  ferved;  let  me  advife, 
and  do  70a  aft,  as  if  it  would  be  your  la  ft  : 
the  dangers,  to  which  you  will  be  expofed, 
pre  both  of  us  reafon  to  fear  it:  if  it  pleafe 
God  thac  it  Ihould  be  fo,  may  you  not  be 
found  unprepared,  nor  I  unrefigned !    This 
1 131  the  ieu  likely  to  be,  when  you  have 
bd  M)  bed  counfel,  and  I  your  promife  to 
Hett  upon  it.     He  bowing,  and  alluring 
ner,:kit  whatever  (he  mould  be  pleafed  to 
uy  to  him,  it  would  be  carefully  remem- 
bcrei ;  &3  proceeded — I  could  never  con- 
ceive, %  hat  induced  the  foldier  to  think 
tia:  he  might  take  greater  liberties  than 
tie  rei  of  mankind*     He  is,  'tis  true,  oc- 
c-lozdly  fubjected  to  greater  hardihips, 
anl  he  runs  greater  hazards;    but   by  a 
It-id  and  vicious  life,  he  makes  thefe  hard- 
ens abundantly  more  grievous  than  they 
cnerwife  would  be — he  difqualifies  himfelf 
to  bear  them,     What  would  you  think  of 
hi:  wits,  who,  becaufe  he  is  to  be  much  in 
the  cold,  fits,  as  often  as  he  can,  clofe  to 
the  fire  ?  An  habitual  fobriety  and  regula- 
rity of  manners  is,  certainly,  the  belt  pre* 
fervative  of  that   vigorous   conditution, 
fthkh  makes  it  lead  uneafy  to  endure  fa- 
tigue and  cold,  hunger  and  third. 

The  dangers  to  which  the   foldier  is 
expofed,  are  fo  far  from  excufing  hi*  licen- 
tioufnefs,  when  he  has  no  enemy  near  him, 
**-t  they  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the 
Jhongeft  motive  to  conform  himfelf,  at  all 
<c.c%  to  the  rules  of  :eafon  and  religion. 
A  practice  agreeable  to  them  is  the  bed 
tfpport  of  his  fpirits,  and  the  fureft  provi- 
fc»j.i  for  his  fafcty— It  will  effectually  rc- 
M'jtc  his  fears,  and  can  alone  encourage 
lb  hopes:  nothing  but  it  can  give  him  any 
omfortable  expectation,  if  what  threatens 
j..m  lhoald  befal  him.    He  who  is  fo  much 
»a  danger,  ought  to   be  properly  armed 
-pi lift  it,  and  this  he  can  never  be  by 
ft  filing  on  the  women  he  lias  corrupted 
— oa  his  hours  of  intemperance,  or  on  any 
»;  er  of  his  extravagancies.     You  won't, 
l chaps,  allow  that  he  wants  the  armour  I 
*val  J  provide  him,  becaufe  he  never  knows 
ue  'dpprehenfions  that  require  it.     But  I 
?ai  confidering   what   his   apprehenfions 
cucht  to  be,  not  what  they  arc.     The  na- 
ture of  things  will  not  be  altered  by  our 
©pinion  about  them. 

It  is  granted,  that  a  foldicr's  life  is,  fre- 
<P*?ntiy,  in  the  utmod  hazard;  and  the 
<VJ?ftion  is  not,  how  a  thoughtlefs,  flupid, 
^ford  creature  ihould  behave  in  fuch  a 


(ituation ;  but,  what  ihould  be  done  in  it 
by  a  man  of  prudence  and  fenfe  ?  I  fay,  he 
will  attend  to  the  value  of  what  he  hazards 
—to  the  confequence  of  its  lofs ;  and,  if 
found  of  very  great,  he  will  fo  ad,  that  the 
lofs  thereof  may  be,  if  pofllble,  fome  or 
other  way  made  up  to  him,  or  accompa- 
nied wi  Ji  the  fewed  inconveniencies.  In- 
fenfibility  of  danger  is  the  mtrit  of  a  bull- 
dog. True  courage  fees  danger,  b«t 
defpifes  it  only  from  rational  motives-*, 
from  the  confiderations  of  duty.  There 
can  be  no  virtue  in  expofing  life,  where  there 
is  no  notion  of  its  value ;  you  are  a  brave 
man,  when  you  fully  underdand  its  worth, 
and  yet  in  a  good  caufe  difregard  death. 

If,  thus  to  be  ready  to  die  is  commend- 
able, wholly  from  the  caufe  that  makes  us 
fo,  which  is,  unqueHionably,  the  cafe;  f 
don't  fee  how  fuch  an  indifference  to  life, 
when  honour  calls  you  to  rifle  it,  can  con- 
fid  with  paffing,  at  any  feafon,  immorally 
and  diflblutely. 

Here  is  a  gallant  officer  who  will  rather 
be  killed  than  quit  his  pod— than  be  want- 
ing in  the  defence  of  his  country !  Is  not 
this  a  fine  refolution  in  one  who,  by  hi* 
exceffes,  makes  himfelf  every  day  left  able 
to  fcrve  his  country ;  or  who  fets  an  ex- 
ample, which,  if  followed,  would  do  hit 
country  as  much  mifchief  as  it  could  hare 
to  fear  from  its  moft  determined  enemy  ? 

The  inconfiderate  and  thonghtlefs  ma/ 
laugh  at  vice — may  give  foft  terms  to  very 
bad  actions,  or  fpeak  of  chem,  as  if  thejr 
were  rather  matter  of  jeft  than  abhorrence: 
but  whoever  will  reflect  v.  hence  all  the 
mifery  of  mankind  arifes— what  the  fource 
is  of  all  the  evils  wc  lament ;  he  cannot  but 
own,  that  if  any  thing  ought  to  make  ui 
ferious— if  we  ought  to  detclt  any  thing,  it 
fhould  be  that,  from  which  fuch  terrible 
effects  are  derived. 

For  the  very  fame  reafon  that  wc  prcrer 
health  to  ficknefs— c?fc  to  pain,  we  mult 
prefer  virtue  to  vice.  Moral  evil  feems  to 
me  to  have  a  neceflary  connection  with 
natural.  According  to  mv  notion  of  things 
there  is  no  crime  bur  what  create*  pain,  or 
has  a  tendency  to  create  it  to  ether*  or 
ourfclvcs :  every  criminal  11  fuch,  by  doin;; 
fbmeih-Lig  that  is  directly,  or  in  its  conic- 
quence^,  hurtful  to  himfelf,  or  Vj  a  fcllow- 
crcature. 

Is  not  here  a  foundation  of  religion  that 
no  objections  can  affect?  Deprive  us  of  it, 
you  deprive  us  cf  the  only  effectual  re- 
ftraint  from  thofe  practice;,  which  are  mod 
detrimental  to  the  world— you  deprive  vs 


is* 
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of  virtue,  and  thereby  of  all  the  true  hap- 
piiicfs  we  have  here  to  expeft. 

To  charge  religion  with  the  mifchief  oc- 
cr.ii oncd  by  mifiakes  about  it,  I  think  full 
Zb  impertinent,  as  to  cLcry  rcafon  for  the 
vrroug  ufe  th.it  has  been  made  of  it ;  or 


them  from  whom  you  hear  it;  you'I!  Cor. a 
then  have  proof  enough,  they  mean  lit:!? 
more  by  honour,  than  what  is  requisite  to 
keep  or  advance  their  commiflions— t;  .t 
they  are  flill  in  their  own  opinion  men  of 
nice   honour,   though  abandoned  to  tic 


government,  for  the  bad  adminiltratiun  of    grofleft    fenfuality    and   excefs  —  thoucr.i 


themfclvcs:  that  which  L>,  confetfLdly, 
mol!  for  it,  in  every  inftance  you  can  think 
of,  you  f.c,  occnfionally,  abufed;  and  by 
that  abufe  becoming  as  hurtful,  as  it  would, 
Q'.hcrwiie,  have  been  beneficial.  Coniro- 
*crfy  I  hate;  ar.d  to  read  books  of  it  as  ill 
fuits  my  leifure  ai  my  inclination :  yet  1  do 
not  profefs  a  religion,  the  grounds  of  which 
1  have  never  confidcred.     And  upon  the 


from  what  is  truly  fuch,  as  humour  f; 
rcafon.  True  humour  is  to  virtue  v,h: 
good  breeding  is  to  good  nature,  the  po- 
licing, the  refinement  of  it.  And  the 
more  you  think  of  chriftianity,  the  mo;e 
firmly  you  will  be  perfuaded,  that  in  '::, 
precepts  theJiriSteJl  rules  of honour are  con- 
tained. By  thefe  l9  certainly,  would  hav-.* 
you  always  guided,  and,  on  that  very  ac- 


very  fame  grounds  that  I  am  convinced  of    count,  have  reminded  you  of  the  rcligio... 
the  truth  of  religion  in  general,  I  am  fo  of    which  not  only  (hews  you  them,  bot  pro 


the  truth  of  chnitianity.  The  good  of  the 
tvorld  is  greatly  promoted  by  it.  If  wc 
would  take  chriftianity  for  our  guide 
throughout,  we  could  not  have  a  better—* 
we  could  not  have  a  furer  to  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  which  our  prefent  ftate  admits. 
Its  fimplicity  may  have  been  difguifed-*- 
its  intention  perverted— its  dc&rines  mif- 
rcprefented,and  concluiions  drawn,  fuiting 
rather  the  intcreft  or  ambition  of  the  cx- 
pofitor,  than  the  directions  of  the  text :  but 
when  1  refort  to  the  rule  itfelf ;— when  I 
find  it  aflerting,  that  the  whole  of  my  duty 
is  to  love  God  above  all  things,  and  my 
neighbour  asmyfelf—  to  live  always  mind- 
ful by  whom  I  am  fent  into,  and  preferved 
in,  the  world,  and  always  difpofed  to  do  in 
it  the  utmofl  good  in  my  power ;  I  can  no 


pofes  the  reward  likelieft  to  attach  you  to 
them.  I  have  done.  Take  care  of  ycur- 
felf.  You  won't  fly  danger,  don't  court  it. 
If  the  one  would  bring  your  courage  it  o 
queflion,  the  other  will  your  fenfe.  The 
rafh  is  as  ill  qualified  for  command,  as  the 
coward.  May  every  blefling  attend  yf  u ! 
And  to  fecure  your  happinefs,  live  al.\.. 
attentive  to  your  duty;  reverence  and  cb. / 
Him  to  whom  you  owe  your  being,  r.r.;[ 
from  whom  mud  come  w  hatever  goal  voj 
can  hope  for  in  it.  Adieu.  I  can't  L?  it 
would  futficiently  comfort  me  for  vi-i:: 
lofs,  that  you  died  with  honoar;  but  h 
would  infinitely  lefs  afliidl  me  to  hear  ct 
youamoi.g  the  dead,  than  among  the  pi u- 
flurate. 

What  h?.s  been  the  ifiuc  of  inltru">i> 


more  doubt,  whefher  this  is  the  voice  of    like  thefe  from  both  parents?    Sa'ftc,  f*  : 


my  Creator,  than  I  can  doubt,  whether  it 
mult  be  his  will,  that,  when  he  has  made 
me  a  reafonable  creature,  I  fhould  aft  like 
one.  But  I  will  drop  a  topic,  on  which  I 
am  fure  your  father  mud  have  fufHciently 
enlarged:  I  can  only  fpeak  to  it  more  ge- 
nerally: difficulties  and  objeSiions  I  muft 
leave  him  to  obviate;  yet  thus  much  con- 
fidently affirming,  that  if  yon  won't  adopt 
an  irreligioas  fcheme,  till  you  find  one 
clear  of  them,  you  will  continue  as  good  a 
chriflian,  as  it  has  been  our  joint  care  to 
make  you.  I  pray  God  you  may  do  fo. 
lie  that  would  corrupt  your  principles,  is 
the  enemy  you  have  moil  to  fear;  an  ene- 
my who  means  you  worfe,  than  any  you 
will  draw  your  fword  a  gain  ft. 

When  you  are  told,  that  the  foMier's  re- 
ligion is  his  honour,  cbferve  the  practice  of 
4- 


fo  we  will  call  the  worthy  man,  from  t!.: 
time  he  received  his  coaiiiiiP.ion,  has  «'i^ 
diilir.puiihed  hhnfelf  bv  his  courrw  ai.I 
conduct.  The  rrcatcifc  dangers  Iu\c  r.  : 
terrified,  the  wniil  examples  have  not  c<  •- 
rupted  hi.n.  He  has  approved  himfelf  ci.i- 
daining  by  cowardice  to  keep  life*  and  ab- 
horring to  fhotte:;  it  by  e.XLch :  the  br> 
vcry  with  which  he  his  hv./arded  //,  ^ 
equalled  by  the  pi'edcnce  with  which  ,:C 
palfes  itm 

{149.    On  the  EnjhymcKl  of  Tint. 

SSSAY       THE       SECOND. 

Cum  ar.imu«,  coxitis  rercrpt'fquc  tirfut.b"",  *■ 
corporis  wbicquio,  in<^>  jjrntiaque  difrtfrr '• 
volnpr.ucmquc,  ficu:  Lbom  ahquam  <J:<*V  * 
cppreiTem,   omnemque   mortis   doiontque   t  n,  - 

cu.Utii    ccicrit 


tun    cffu;?rit,     kuctttca.<]uc 
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*ot  fj^jCrtrrcfijue  natura  corj'in&^s,  fuos  dux- 
rr  ,  w/.ar- \e  J.r?rum,  &  puram  religionem 
(  /•  ^',t—  -_a   ;  ,   <  Si  aut    excogiuri  poterit 

A~T?thc  Indians  there  is  an  excellent 

.*:    -repealled  Gyw.xjt fi'Jl*  :  thetc  I 

.;  ;.::aure,  not  a*  (ki'led  in  propagat- 

i:;  t..e  vine— in  the  arts  of  grafting  or 

irr.c-j.iure.    They  apply  not  thcmfelvcs 

r,  \\\  the  ground to  fearch  after  gold 

— ro  break  the  horfe— i— to  tame  the 

J :!! — to  (hear  or  feed  ftieep  or  goats. 

Vi  nt  is  it  then  that  engages  them  ?     One 

.2  preferable  to  all  thefe.     Wifdom  is 

trfuit  as  well  of  the  old  men,   the 

t^cv.n,  25  of  the  young,  their  difciples. 

.\::iiiiiere  any  thing  among  them  that 

I  -  rsch  praife,  as  their  averfion  to  floth 

zc  :\enets. 

»*  hen  the  tables  are  fp read,  before  the 

~ttb  fet  on  them,  all  the  youth,  affem- 

7  to  their  meal,  are  afked  by  their  maf- 

K-s f  n  what  ufeful  tafk  they  have  been 

tr?!syed  from  fun-rifing  to  that  time.— 

l'"t  rcprcfents  himfelf  as  having   been 

«•"*.*«  an  arbitrator,  and  fucceeded  by  his 

~'~ent  management  in  compofing  a  diffe- 

wc?— in  making  them  frierds  who  were 

i:  usance.     A  fecond  had  been  paying 

'"wiience  to  his  parents  commands.     A 

*  :\i  had  made  (bme  difcovery  by  his  own 

^7'  cation,  or  learned  fomethtng  by  ano- 

■hrr's  infrraftion.     The  reft  give  an  ac- 

*•  -•  i  of  themfelves  in  the  fame  way. 

H:  who  has  done  nothing  to  deferve 
-  -  ifr,  b  turned  out  of  doors  without 


rping  into  ApuUlut  for  my  afternoon's 
*- -raent,  the  foregoing  paflage  was  the 
-'  I  read,  before  1  fell  into  a  (lumber, 
»  -c!i  exhibited  to  me  a  vaft  concourfc  of 
^'  fit  Y.onable  people  at  the  court- end  of 
'  e  t  •  vn,  under  the  examination  of  a 
G.mmfophift,  how  they  had  pailcd  their 

•  ^ng.    He  begun  with  the  men. 

•i  ny  of  them  acknowledged,  that  the 
:*  i"7>  properly  fpeak  in  g,  was  near  gone, 

!-*c:c  their  eyes  were  opened. 
-Many  of  them  had  only  rifen  to  drcls— 

3  vLh — to  amufe  themfelves  at  the  draw- 

*  :-rcom  or  cofFee-houfe. 

«>o:ne  hxl  by  riding  or  walking  been 

""Mting  that  health  at  the  beginning  of 

*  i*y?  which  the  c!ofe  of  it  would  wholly 


:/. 


in  impairing. 


-nie  from  the  time  they  had  got  on 
"-r  own  cloaths,  had  been  engaged  in 
*•*"?  others  pat  on  theirs— — in  attend - 
►in  endeavouring  to  pr ocu  re, 


*«.  f 
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by  their  importunity,  what  they  hid  dtf- 
qualified  themfelves  for  by  their  idle- 
nefs. 

Some  had  been  early  out  of  their  bees, 
but  it  wis  hecaufe  they  could  not,  from 
their  ill-luck  the  preceding  evening,  reft  in 
them ;  arc!  when  riten,  as  t!;cy  had  no  fpi- 
rits,  they  could  not  reconcile  themfelves  to 
any  fort  of  application. 

Some  had  not  had  it  in  their  power  to 
do  what  was  of  much  confequence ;  in  the 
former  part  of  the  morning,  they  wanted 
to  fpeak  with  their  tradeimen ;  and  in 
the  latter,  they  could  not  be  denied  to 
their  friends. 

Others,  truly,  had  been  reading,  but 
reading  what  could  make  them  neither 
wifer  nor  better,  what  was  not  worth  their 
remembering,  or  what  they  fhould  wiih  to 
forget. 

It  grieved  me  to  hear  fomany  of  emi- 
nent rank,  both  in  the  fea  and  land  far* 
vice,  giving  an  account  of  themfelves  that 
levelled  them  with  the  meaneft  under  their 
command. 

Several  appeared  with  an  air  expreffin** 
the  fulled  confidence  that  what  they  had  to 
{ay  for  themfelves  would  be  to  the  philofb- 
pher's  entire  fatisfacYtog.  They  had  been 
employed  as  Virtuofi  mould  be  —had 
been  exerciftng  their  fkill  in  the  liberal  arts, 
and  encouraging  the  artifts.  Medals,  pic- 
tures, ftatnes  had  undergone  their  exami- 
nation, and  been  their  purchafe.  They 
had  been  inquiring  what  the  literati  of 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  had  of  late  publish- 
ed ;  and  they  had  bought  what  fuited  their 
refpeftivc  taftes. 

'  VVhen  it  appeared,  that  the  completing 
a  Roman  feries  had  been  their  concern,  who 
had  never  read  over,  in  their  own  language, 
a  Latin  hiftorian  — —  that  they  who 
grudged  no  expence  for  originals,  knew 
them  only  by  hearfay  from  their  worft  copies 
— —  that  the  very  perfons  who  had  paid 
fo  much  for  the  labour  of  Ryjbrack,  upon 
Sir  Andrcivs  judgment,  would,  if  they  had 
followed  their  own,  have  paid  the  fame  fum 
for  that  of  Bird's — —That  the  book-buy- 
ers had  not  laid  out  their  money  on  what 
they  ever  propofed  to  read,  but  on  what 
they  had  heard  commended,  and  what  they 
wanted  to  fit  a  fiielf,  and  fill  a  library  that 
only  fcrved  them  for  a  brcakfaft-room  ; 
this  clafs  of  men  ths  Sage  pronounced  the 
idled  of  all  idle  people,  and  doubly  blame- 
able,  as  wafting  alike  their  time  and  their 
fortune. 

The  follies  of  one  fcx  had  fo  tired  the 

phi- 
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philosopher,  that  he  would  fuiFer  no  account 
to  be  given  him  of  thofe  of  the  other.  Jt 
was  eafy  for  him  to  guefs  how  the  females 
muft  have  been  employed,  where  fuch  were 
the  examples  in  thofe  they  were  to  boncur 
and  obey. 

For  a  fhort  fpace  there  was  a  general 
filence.  The  Gymnofophift.  at  length  cx- 
nreffcd  himfclf  to  this  effect.:  You  have 
been  reprefented  to  mc  as  a  people  who 
.would  ufe  your  own  reafen— who  would 
think  for  yourfelves— — who  would  feely 
inquire,  form  your  opinions  on  evidence, 
and  adopt  no  man's  fentiments  merely  be- 
caufe  they  were  his.  A  character,  to 
which,  for  aught  I  can  find,  you  arc  as  ill 
entitled  as,  perhaps,  rncfl  nations  in  the 
imiverfe.  The  freedom  with  which  sreat 
names  are  oppofed,  and  received  opvior.s 
queftioned  by  J\?nc  among  you,  is,  pr^bab'y, 
no  other  than  what  is  uiVd  by /op:c  of  every 
country  in  which  liberal  inquiries  are  pur- 
fued.  The  diifjrence  is,jcu  f'fclypublifti 
your  fentiments  on  every  fubject ;  to  tl\m 
it  would  be  penal  to  avow  any  notions  that 
agree  not  with  thole  of  their  fupcriors. 
But  when  you  thus  pafs  your  days,  as  if    of  much  higher  and  nobler,  he  mu»l  iu.e 


Fiiir,  by  our  prefent  ftate  and  ccsi'- 
tion  ; 

Secondly,  By  the  relation  we  bear  to 
each  other; 

Thirdly,  By  that  in  which  wc  ftzsd  to- 
wards the  Deity. 

If  we  are  railed  above  the  brutes— if 
we  are  undei.iablv  of  a  more  excellent  kir  J. 
we  mull  be  made  for  a  different  purpose; 
we  cannot  have  the  faculties  they  v.  r;, 
but  in  order  to  a  life  different  from  Lid::: 
a-.ul  when  our  life  is  not  fuch— —  wl.cn  i: 
i>  but  a  round  of  eating,  drinking,  l:,1 
flcepirg,as  theirs  is  when,  byocrii!:- 

r.efs  and  inattenti  n,  we  are  alnidt  ;s  : 
level  with  them,  both  as  to  all  Lu":  C 
duty,  and  all  ufeful  knowledge  that  v\:  p.-  - 
fete,  our  time  muft  have  been  grievo.v 
mifemployed;  there  is  no  furer  tokens" 
its  having  been  fo,  than  that  wc  h.-.tedor: 
fo  little  to  advance ourfelves above  the  re.i. 
when  our  Creator  had  vouchfafed  as  fo  :':; 
fuperior  a  capacity. 

The  creatures  below  us  are  wholly  intent 
on  the  pleafures  of  fenfe,  becaufe  ihcy  .:: 
capable  of  no  other :  bin  as  man  is  carf^ 


you  thought  not  at  all,  have  you  any  pre 

tence  to  freed or/i  orM hour ht?  Can  they 
be  faid  to  love  truth,  who  inun  confidera- 
tion  ?  When  it  feems  your  fluJy  to  be 
ufelcfs,  to  be  of  no  fei  vi<  e  to  others  or 
yourfclvc:— — when  yen  treat  your  time 
as  a  burthen,  to  be  ealed  of  which  is  your 
whole  concern— -\vru*n  that  fit  ation, 
thofe  circumilances  cf  Wfc  arc  account  d 
the  happieft,  which  mull  tempt  you  to  be 
idle  and  infign:fic.''nt ;  hun-.an  nature  is  as 
much  dishonoured  by  ycu,  as  it  is  b/  :iny 
of  thofe  people,  whofe  favagenefscr  fuper- 
£ition  you  have  in  the  create  it  center/ ot. 

Let  me  not  be  told,  how  wc1!  you  ap- 
prove your  reafon  by  your  jigim:crt>  or 
yonr  fentiments.  The  proper  Lie  of  reafon, 
is  to  aft  rcafonablv.  Whim  vca  Co  rrolVly 
fail  m  this,  all  the  juft  apr' "her  liens  vou 
may  entertain,  all  the  light  things  you 
may  fay,  only  prove  wim  what  abilities 
you  are  formed,  and  with  what  gv.ilt  ycu 
mifapply  them. 

The  Sage  here  raifin^  his  arm  with  his 
voice,  I  concluded  it  ad\  ifrablc  not  to  iland 
quite  fo  near  him.  In  attempting  to  re- 
move I  awoke,  and  bartered  to  commit  to 
writing  a  dream  that  h>id  Jo  much  truth  in 
it,  and  therefore  exprefied  hov.  ft<- forcible  it 
will  be  to  ccnt:d<.r  to  wiia;  ufe  cf  cur  tiine 
we  arc  directed. 
7 


this  privilege,  that  his  purfuits  may  be  ac- 
cordingly— —that  his  better  nature  llc-i 
be  better  employed. 

Were  we  born  only  to  fatisfy  the  appe- 
tites we  have  in  common  with  the  b;u:? 
kind,  we  mould,  like  it,  have  no  h;:;:^ 
principle  to  diiecl  us— to  furniih  us ».;: 
otlur  dcfg.its.  All  the  diflinclion  betwc-.". 
cs  that  this  principle  can  make,  was,  i"- 
doubtcdly,  intended  by  our  Creator  u. '.' 
m.tde;  and  the  Iefs  any  appears,  oural-- 
cf  t.iis  principle,  and  coniequcntly  our  c:- 
po/.tion  to  rur  Maker's  will,  is  the  e>  * 
notorious  and  blamcable. 

It  may  fee m  then  plain,  that  there :» -c 
advantages  to  be  purfued,  an4  a  ce:\~-r 
d*.;;rcc  of  excellence  to  be  attained  by  : , 
according  to  the  powers  that  we  have, ;  - 
the  creatures  below  us  want.  How  indu.t.. 
ou;  we  (liould  be  to  improve  each  017  '• 
tu;;ity  for  this,  we  may  learn  bv  atten  !,~. 
in  i  lit*  next  place,  to  our  uncertain,  ai.J,  - 
ali  c\e. its,  J/jcrt  continuance  on  eaith. 

We  are  fully  apprii'ed,  that  by  the  p -• " 
of  a  few  hours  or  days  no  progrefs  ci."1  • 
made  in  any  thing,  that  has  the  iij  <' 
preter.ee  to  commendation.  Thofe  ace  "• 
phihmtnt?,  that  are  confined  to  our  lin- 
gers ends,  what  months,  what  yea:'  i4 
application  do  they  coft  us!  And,  a;a  ! 
what  trides  arc  the  moil  admired  o*  *d'*— 
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in  comptrifon  of  a  great  number  of  others 

for  which  we  are  qualified ;  and  which,  as 

they  ire  fo  infinitely  preferable  to  thefe, 

ought  to  be  fo  much  the  more  earneflly 

fought!  When,  therefore,  the  whole  term 

alJoffed  for  gaining  and  ufing  them,  ii  thus 

prtariow  and  ftion,  we  can  have  but  a 

veiy  faill  portion  of  it  to  difpofe  of  as  we 

pfeafe    ■  to  pais  entirely  as  mere  fancy  or 

jtanoar  faggefts.     If  mac h  is  to  be  done 

in  a  toy  fbort  time,  the  good  huJbandry 

of  it  mat  be  confulted :  and  there  is  no 

one,  who  confiders  what  we,  univerfally, 

unreftd~»in  how  many  particulars  we 

eujr  |fc  of  fervice  to  ourfelves  ■      how 

each  depends  upon  our  endeavours- 

i:w  necefiary  they  are  for  our  attaining 

what  ftould  be  moft  valued  by  us,  what  is 

•f  greateft  confequence  to  us ;  there  is,  I 

by,  no  one,  who  confiders  thefe  things, 

but  moft  admit,  that  we  have  much  to  do, 

asd  therefore,  that  the  scanty  term  we  have 

for  it  ought  to  be  carefully  managed— can 

cnly  by  a  prudent  management  fuffice  for 

the  difpatch  of  fuch  auft. 

And  our  opportunities,  for  making  at- 
tainments thus  defirable,  mould  be  fo  much 
the  more  diligently  watched  and  readily 
rabraced,as  they  meet  with  many  unavoid- 
able interruptions  even  in  our  (hort  life. 

How  great  a  part  of  our  time  is  nectffa- 
nty  loft  tons— is  comfumed  by,  that  (hotter 
d**b,  our  fleep  1  We  are  really  better 
ttcooomifts  than  ordinary  in  this  inftance* 
tf  only  a  third  part  of  our  life  thus  pafles : 
«« on  the  reft  of  it  what  a  large  demand 
>  nude  by  our  meals— by  our  judicable 
'-rtitions— — by  the  forms  and  civilities, 
to*hicha  proper  correfpondence  with  our 
fcfow  creatures  obliges  us  t    Add  to  thefe 
weeflary  deductions,  the  many  cafual  ones 
*ith  which  we  all,  unavoidably,  meet,  and 
it  will  foon  appear,  what  an  exceeding 
faill  part  of  our  fliort  continuance  on  earth, 
*t  have  to  beftow  on  fuch  purpofes  of  liv- 
ing, as  alone  can  be  of  credit  to  us. 

We  are  further  to  reflet,  that  in  the 
™U  part  of  our  life,  in  which  we  can  be 
employed  like  reafonable  creatures,  oppor- 
t-nitie%  for  doing  what  may  be  of  greateft 
»oment,  do  not  always  ferve  us :  and  with 
kae  cf  them,   if  loft  we  never  again 

We  depend  very  much  on  things  without 
w>  and  over  which  we  have  no  fort  of  com- 
ttwd.  There  may  be  an  extraordinary 
"vantage  derived  to  us  from  them ;  but, 
«  the  or*  offer  of  this  be  neglefted,  we 
«ay  never  have  a  fecond. 


Nor  is  it  only  the  dependa^ce  we  have 
on  things  without  us,  that  r?q aires  us  fo 
carefully  to  watch  our  opportunities;  we 
have  a  ftill  more  awakenirg  call,  if  poflible, 

to  this  from  within  ourfelves from  the 

reftraints  to  which  the  exercife  of  our  pow- 
ers is  fubje&ed.  We  cannot  ufe  thefe  when 
and  as  we  pleafe— we  cannot  chufe  the 
time  of  life  wherein  to  avail  ourfelves  of 
our  natural  endowments,  and  to  reap  all  the 
advantage  defigned  us  in  them. 

When  we  are  in  our  youth,  our  bodies 
eafily  receive  whatever  mein  or  motion  can 
recommend  us :  where  is  the  found  fo  dif- 
ficult, which  our  tongue  cannot  be  then 
taught  to  exprefs  ?  To  what  fpeed  may 
our  feet  then  be  brought,  and  our  hands  to 
what  dexterity  ?  But  if  we  are  advanced 
to  manhood  before  the  forming  us  in  any 
of  thefe  ways  is  attempted,  all  endeavour 
after  it  will  then  either  be  quite  fruitlefs,  or, 
probably,  lefs  fuccefsful  than  it  would  have 
been  in  our  earlier  years ;  and  whatever  its 
fuccefs  be,  a  much  greater  might  have 
formerly  been  obtained  with  half  the 
pains. 

The  very  fame  is  it  with  our  under  (land- 
ing, with  our  will  and  our  paffions.  There 
is  a  certain  feafon  when  our  minds  may  be 
enlarged-— —when  a  vaft  ftock  of  ufeful 
truths  may  be  acquired— ——when  our  paf- 
fions will  readily  fubmit  to  the  government 
of  reafon— when  right  principles  may  be 
fo  Axed  in  us,  as  to  influence  every  impor- 
tant adtion  of  our  future  lives:  but  the 
•feafon  for  this  extends  neither  to  the  whole, 
nor  to  any  confiderable  length  of  our  con- 
tinuance upon  earth ;  it  is  limited  to  a  few 
years  of  our  term ;  and,  if  throughout  thefe 
we  neglect  it,  error  or  ignorance  are,  ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things, 
entailed  upon  us.  Our  will  becomes  our 
law  our  lofts  gain  a  ftrength  that  we 

afterwards  vainly  oppofe— — wrong  incli- 
nations become  fo  .confirmed  in  us,  that 
they  defeat  all  our  endeavours  to  correct 
them. 

II.  Let  me  proceed  to  confider  what  di- 
rections are  furnilhed  us  for  the  employ- 
ment of  our  time,  by  the  relation  we  bear 
to  each  other. 

Society  is  manifeftly  upheld  by  a  circu- 
lation of  kindnefs :  we  are  all  of  us,  in  fome 
way  or  other,  wanting  affi fiance,  and  in 
like  manner,  qualified  to  give  it.  None 
are  in  a  (late  of  independency  on  their  fel- 
low-creatures. The  moft  flenderly  endow- 
ed are  not  a  mere  burthen  on  their  kind ; 
even  they  can  contribute  their  fhare  to  the 
M  common 
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common  good,  and  may  he  to  the  political 
body,  what  thofe  parts  of  us,  in  which  wc 
lead  pride  ourfclves,  arc  to  the  natural,  not 
greatly  indeed  its  ornaments,  but  much 
For  its  real  ufe. 

We  learn  what  are  jultly  our  natural 
claims,  from  this  mutual  dependency:  that 
en  its  account,  as  well  as  for  other  reafons, 
our  life  is  not  to  pafs  in  a  round  of  plcafure 
oridlenefs,  or  according  to  the  fuggeftions 
of  mere  humour  and  fancy,  or  in  fordid  or 
felfifh  purfuit*. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  evidently  my 
duty  than  that  1  mould  return  tie  kindnefs 
I  receive— -than  that,  if  many  are  em- 
ployed in  promoting  my  intere'r,  I  mould 
be  as  intent  on  furthering  theirs. 

All  men  arc  by  naMre  equal.  Their 
common  pafiions  and  affections,  their  com- 
mon infirmities,  their  common  wants  give 
fuch  conftant  remembrances  of  tkis  equa- 
lity, even  to  them  who  are  moftdifpofed  to 
forget  it,  that  they  cannot,  with  all  their 
endeavours,  render  themfclves  wholly  un- 
mindful thereof— they  cannot  become 
infcnfeble%  how  unwilling  foever  thry  may 
be  to  confidtr*  that  their  debt  rs  as  large  as 
their  demands— that  they  owe  toothers, 
as  much  as  they  can  reafonably  expert  from 
them. 

But  are  all  then  upon  a  level— mu/t  thofe 
diftinclions  be  thrown  down,  which,  being 
the  chief  fupport  of  the  order  and  peace  of 
fociety,  are  fuch  of  its  happinefs ;  and  which 
nature  herfelf  may  be  judged  to  appoint,  by 
the  very  difpofitions  and  abilities  with 
which  (he  forms  us ;  qualifying  fomc  for  rule, 
and  fitting  fome  for  fubjedion  ? 

That,  in  many  inftances,  we  are  all  upon 
a  level,  none  can  deny,  who  regard  the  ma- 
terials of  our  bodies— the  difeafesand  pain 
to  which  we  are  fubjeel— our  entrance  into 
the  world,  the  means  of  preferving  us  in 
it— the  length  of  our  continuance  therein— 
our  pafiage  out  of  it.  But  then  as  it  will 
not  follow,  that,  becaufe  we  are  made  of 
the  fame  materials— are  liable  to  the  fame 
accidents  and  end,  we,  therefore,  are  the 
fame  throughout ;  neither  is  it  a  juft  con- 
clufioa,  that,  becaufe  we  are  levelled  in 
our  dependence,  we  fliould  be  fo  in  our 
employments. 

Superiority  will  remain — —-diflincYions 
will  be  preferred,  thoupu  all  of  us  mud 
ferve  each  other,  wiiile  that  iervice  is  dif- 
ferently performed. 

Superiority  has  no  fort  of  connexion 
with  idlenefs  and  ufelcflhefs :  it  may  ex- 
empt ua  from  the  bodily  fat:guc  of  cur  in- 


feriors, from  their  confinement  and  Kinf- 
fhips — it  may  entitle  fome  to  the  deferer.ee 
and  (ub million  of  thofe  about  them ;  but  u 
by  no  means  exempts  any  of  us  from  iL 
attention  to  the  common  good,  from  all 
endeavours  to  promote  it— by  ne  mcarj 
does  it  entitle  any  of  us  to  live,  like  to 
many  drones,  on  the  iuduftry  of  oi.icr>,  to 
reap  all  the  benefit  we  can  from  them,  a;:d 
be  of  none  to  them. 

The  diftincYtons  of  prince  and  fubject— 
noble  and  vulgar— rich  and  poor,  conii: 
not  in  this,  that  the  one  has  a  great  deal  to 
do,  and  the  other  nothing— that  the  oce 
mud  be  always  bnned,  and  the  other  r.uv 
be  always  taking  his  pkafure,  erer.joyirj 
his  eafe.  No,  in  this  they  confift,  that  r.eis 
fevcral  peribns  are  differently  bufitd—±Li 
each  other  in  different  ways. 

The  fovertign  acquaints  himfelf  with  ;!.c 
true  (late  of  his  kingdom — directs  the  e>  •?- 
cution  of  its  laws— provides  for  the  e.w. 
adminiftration  of  juftice — fecures  the  p;„v 
pertiesof  his  people— preferves  their  pe::e. 
Thefe  are  his  cares ;  and  that  they  nuy  k 
the  more  afTured  of  fuccefs,  and  have  ti.ei; 
weight  more  cafily  fupported,  his  com- 
mands find  the  readied  obedience— a  hr:e 
revenue  is  affigned  him— the  higheft  ho- 
nours are  paid  him.  It  is  not,  in  any  c: 
thefe  inftances,  the  man  who  ifr  regard^. 
but  the  head  of  the  community  ;  and  tU 
for  the  bemfit  of  the  communuy— for  tht 
fecurity  of  its  quiet,  and  the  furtherance  u 
its  prosperity. 

The  nobility  have  it  their  taflt,  to  c*3- 
lify  themfclves  for  executing  the  more  Ho- 
nourable and  important  offices  of  the  con 
monwealth,  and  to  execute  thefe  office?  *z 
diligence  and  fidelity.     The  very  iiati'^. 
to  which  they  are  advanced*  is  tupped 
either  the  recompence  of  great  fcrvice  do.  - 
the  public, or  cf  the  meiitof  an  uncomnc 
capacity  to  ferve  it. 

The  richer  members  of  the  ftate,asti*» 
have  all  the  helps  that  education  can  g>\ 
them— as  in  their  riper  age  they  have  a 
the  opportunity  they  can  wi(h  for  to  it. 
prove  upon  thefe  helps— -as  their  circc:.. 
Uances  exempt  them  from  the  temp tati?r% 
to  which  poverty  is  expofed ;  to  then.  r. 
committed  the  difcharge  of  thofe  offices :: 
the  commonwealth,  which  are  next  to  ii-' 
high?ft,  andfometimes  even  of  thefe — i  • 
cuaer  concur  in  making  laws  for  the  foci.- 
ty,  or  are  chiefly  concerned  in  cxecu: :.; 
them— commerce,  arts,  fciencc,  liber-;, 
virtue,  whatever  can  be  for  the  credit  si  - 
peace — fur  the  eafe  and  profpcrity  of  a  :»5- 

tlu-* 
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Am,  depends  on  the  part  they  ad—- on        The  populace,  indeed,  cannot  be  quite  Co 

their  conduct,  diflblutc— they  cannot  be  fo  immerfed  in 

Let  them  be  a  fupine,  indolent  race,  (loth  andfenluality,  as  the  richer  part  of  a 

averie  to  rational  inquiries— to  all  ferious  nation,  becauie  their  circumdances  permit 

application- let  it  be  their  buiinefs  to  di-  it  not:    their  maintenance  mud  coll  them 

Ten  dtemfehes,  to  give  a  loofe  to  fancy  fome  care  and  pains,  but  they  will  take  as 

and  appetite— let  all  their  fchemes  be  thofe  little  as  they  can— they  will,  as  far  as  is  in 

©/  JefciodolgeDce,  and  their  life  a  round  their  power,  have  their  fill  of  what  their 

0/*  noity  and  fenfuality ;  fad  mud  be  the  betters  teach  them  to  be  the  comforts  of 

condition  of  the  nation  to  which  they  be-  life,  the  enjoyments  proper  for  reafonable 

Jong!  throughout  it  mud  be  diforder  and  creatures— -they  cannot  debauch  them  felves 

coafufioo— it  mud  have  the  word  to  fear  in  the  more  elegant  and  expenfive  ways, 

fremiti  more  powerful  neighbours.  but  they  will  in  thofe  which  fuit  their  edu- 

Aod  as,  in  all  countries,  they  who  are  dif.  cation  and  condition  they  cannot  be 

tbgaifhed  by  their  rank  or  fortune,  have  wholly  ufelefs,  but  if  they  make  themfelves 

ihar  pod,  their  duty,  their  taflc  for  the  of  any  fervice,  it  (hall  only  be,  becanfe  they 

coBnongood — as  todifchargethis  requires  are  paid  for  it,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  fup- 

nacy   accomplifhments,    the  attainment  ported  without  it. 

of  which  is,  matter  of  much  attention  and        And  how  can  we  exect  that    things 

pains,  reauires  an  improved  under  (landing,  mould  be  othcrwife  ?    It  is  not,  upon  the 

command  of  paifions,  an  integrity  and  refo-  lowed  computation,  one  in  a  hundred  who 

Liiioo,  which  only  can  be  preferved  by  an  forms  his  manners  upon  the  principles  of 

ubicual  ferioufnefs  and  reflection— as  they  reafon.    Example,  cudomaary  practice  go- 

cssaot  fail  in  their  parts,  cannot  mifemploy  vern  us.     And,  as  they,  who  are  more  ef- 

''"Hcufo,  and  unfit  thcmfelves  for,  or  be  pecially  dependent  upon  others,  have  it 

r^igent  in  the  fervice  appointed  them,  but  taught  them,  from  their  very  infancy,  to 

iter  country  mud  fuffer  grievoufly  in  its  refpect  thofe  on  whom  they  depend— to 

coi  valuable  interetb ;  the  diligence  they  obferve  them— to  be  directed  by  them;  no 

£.ould  life,  the  little  time  they  have  to  trifle  wonder  that  they  mould  be  fond  of  imitat- 

arfay  is  evident :  it  is  mod  evident  under  ing  them,  us  fa.r  as  their  fituation  admits  ; 

wkat  obligations  they  are,  not  to  abandon  no  wonder  that  they  mould  copy  their  fol- 

tAerofclvcs  to  merely  animal  gratifications,  lies,  fince  that  they  can  do  mod  eafily,  and 

1^  uc  pleafuresof  fenfe— to  (loth  and  in-  that  mod  fuits  their  natural  depravity. 

flinty.  But  to  h:m,  whofe  indudry  is  his  fup- 

Nor  is  it  only  from  the  omiffion  of  what  port,  I  would  obferve :  he  mould  not  think, 

the)  ought  to  perform,  that  the  public  will  that,  if  they,    who  enjoy  the  plenty  he 

b  lids  cafe  Aider,  but  from  the  example  wants,  are  prodigal  of  their  time — mifem- 

t*i  feu    An  infenfibility  that  they  are  to  ploy  it — wade  it ;  their  abufe  of  it  will  at 

«i*e  to  any  ufefd  purpofes— a  tboughtleiT-  all  excule  his.  He  cannot  poffibly  be  igno- 

n*f>  of  their  having  any  thing  to  mind  but  rant  how  unfitting  fuch  a  wade  of  time  is 

t*ir  humour  and  liking — a  grofs  carele/T-  —how  much  good  it  hinders— how  much 

td%  bow  their  days  pafs,  cannot  appear  evil  itoccafions— and  how  much  a  greater 

amongd  thofe  of  higher  rank,  but  the  in-  fufFerer  he  will  be  from  it,  than  thofe  who 

fedion  will  fpread  itfelf  among  thofe  of  a  are  in  more  plentiful  circumftances. 

lower;  thefe  will  defire  to  be  as  lazy  and        And  let  it  be  confidered,  by  both  high 

*orthlc(s  as  their  fuperiors— to  have  the  and  low,*  rich  and  poor,  that  there  can  be 

fame  {hare  of  mirth  and  jollity— to  be  of  as  nothing  fo  becoming  them,  there  can  be 

utde  consequence  to  the  public.  nothing  that  will  gtve  them  fo  folid,   Co 

That  this  will  be  the  cafe,  is  as  certain,  lading  a  fatisfaction,  as  to  be  employed  in, 

"  experience  can  make  any  thing.     It  has  ferving  mankind— in  furthering  their' hap*  - 

been,  and  is,  every  where,  found,  that  pioefs.    What  thought  can  we  entertain 

*Here  they,  who  have  the  wealth,  and  are  more  honourable  with  refpect  to  God  him* 

therefore  fuppofed,  though  very  unreafon-  felf,  than  that  "  his  mercy  is  over  all  his 

*yy,  .to  have  the  fenfe  of  a  nation,  treat  u  works^-p-that  his  goodnefs  is  continual- 

^j'.  toe  as  of  no  account,  only  think  of  ly  difplaying  itfelf  through  the  whole  ex- 

®*fing  it  fubfervient  to  their  execfles,  tent  of  being— that  the  unthankful  ard 

their  vanity,   or  their  fports;   the  fame  the  evil  he  not  only  forbears,  but  dill  feeks 

^rong  notions  (bon  fpread  among  their  to  awaken  to  a  due  acknowledgment  of 

wferion.  \^m — xo  a  juft  fenfe  of  theix  true  intercd, 

Ma  by 
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by  perfevering  in  his  kindnefs  towards 
them,  by  continuing  to  them  the  bleffings 
they  To  ill  deferve? 

And  if  the  confideration  of  the  univerfal 
Creator  as  thus  aftingbe  really  that  which 
m:tkes  him  appear  moft  amiable  to  us— 
which  afteds  us  with  the  mod  profound 
veneration  of  him,  and  chiefly  renders  it 
pleating  to  us  to  contemplate  his  other 
perfections ;  what  worth  do  we  evidence, 
how  highly  do  we  recommend  ourfelves, 
when  employed  either  in  qualifying  our- 
fclves  for  doing  good,  or  in  doing  it,— 
when  we  have  the  common  advantage  our 
conltant  pnrfuir— when  we  feek  for  plea- 
fure  in  making  ourfelves  of  ufe,  and  feel 
happinefs  in  the  degree  in  which  we  com- 
municate it? 

1 J  T.  What  employment  of  our  time  the 
relation  in  which  we  lland  to  God  fuggefts 
to  us,  1  am  next  to  fhew. 

Every  one  who  reads  this,  I  may  juflly 
fnppoie  fcnfible  that  there  is  a  nature  fupe- 
rior  to  his  own,  and  even  poflcfled  of  the 
highell  excellencies— that  to  it  we  owe  our 
ex.itcnce,  owe  the  endowments,  which 
place  us  at  the  head  of  all  the  creatures 
upon  earth,  owe  whatever  can  make  us 
defne  to  have  our  exiftence  continued  to  us 
—that  by  this  fuperior  nature  alone y  many 
of  our  wants  can  be  fupplicd — that  on  it 
we  entirely  depend— that  from  its  favour 
the  whole  of  our  increating  happinefs  can 
be  expelled, 

From  what  we  thus  know  of  God  and 
©urlel res,  there  muft  ariie  certain  duties 
towards  him,  the  performance  of  which 
will  have  its  demand  on  our  time.  His 
perfections  require  our  highell  veneration  ; 
this  cannot  be  exercifed  or  preferved  with- 
out ourferious  attention  to  and  recollection 
of  them.  His  mercies  demand  our  moft 
humble  and  grateful  acknowledgments ; 
proper  acts  of  thankfgiving  are  therefore 
what  we  mould  be  olameable  \o  omit; 
they  daily  become  u.s,  and  mould  be  made 
with  all  the  folemnity  and  fervour,  that  fuit 
the  kindnefs  vouchfafed  us,  and  the  majefry 
of  him  to  whom  waaddrefs  ourfelves  *.  A 


due  fenfe  of  oar  weaknefs  and  wants  is 
a  conusant  admonition  to  us  to  look  up  .0 
that  Being  whofe  power  and  goodnefs  are 
infinite,  and  to  cherifh  fuch  difpofitions  is 
are  moft  likely  to  recommend  us  to  him : 
hence  it  is  evident  what  ftrefs  we  flicuid 
lay  upon  thofe  awful  invocations  of  the  di- 
vine inrerpofition  in  our  favour,  and  jpen 
that  devout  confefiion  of  our  anworthir.:* 
of  it,  which  have  a  natural  tendency  to 
keep  the  Deity  prefent  to  our  remembrance, 
and  to  purify  our  hearts. 

Public  acknowledgments  of  the  good. 
nefs  of  God,  and  application  for  his  blef- 
fings, contribute  to  give  a  whole  commu- 
nity fuitable  apprehenfions  of  him;  anj 
thefe,  if  it  be  my  duty  to  entertain,  it  i« 
equally  my  duty  to  propagate  ;  both  as  tne 
regard  I  pay  the  divine  excellencies  is 
hereby  fitly  exprefied,  and  as  the  frm: 
advantage,  that  I  receive  from  fuch  appre- 
henfions,  will  be  received  by  all  when 
they  affec\  in  the  fame  manner  with  ms. 
Hence  it  is  clearly  oar  duty  to  join  in  the 
public  worihip— to  promote  by  our  regular 
attendance  upon  it,  a  like  regularity  in 
others. 

Thefe  obfervations  will,  I  hope,  be 
thought  fuftcient  proofs,  that,  from  the  re- 
lation we  bear  to  God,  a  certain  portion  of 
our  time  is  his  claim— ought  to  be  let 
apart  for  meditation  upon  him,  for  prayer 
to  him,  and  for  fuch  other  exercife  of  our 
reafon  as  more  immediately  refpects  him, 
and  fuits  our  obligations  towards  him. 

Dean  Bolt:*. 

§   I  ^O.     On  the  Employment  of  Timt. 

ESSAY      TBI      THIRD. 

*  Since  all  things  are  uncertain,  fa  voir- 
«  yourfelf.'  Where  have  I  mtt  with  it.' 
Whofefoevcr  the  advice  is,  it  proceeds  upci 
a  fuppofition  abfolutely  falfe,  That  there  ii 
an  uncertainty  in  all  things :  and  were  the 
fuppofition  true,  the  inference  would  be 
wrong;  did  we  allow,  that  there  was  inch 
an  uncertainty  in  all  things,  it  would  be 
wrongly  concluded  from  thence,  that  ve 
fliould  favour  ourfelves. 


•  Never  to  acknowledge  the  enjoyment*  and  privileges  we  have  received,  and  hold,  of  God,  is  .'? 
•fleet  to  d*ny  that  w<  received  them  from  him  :  not  to  apply  to  him  for  a  fopply  of  «ur  w*nw»  i*  t» 
deny*  eirhcr  our  wants,  or  his  power  of  helping  us.     Religion  of  Nature  dtl'weatedy  p.  US* 

If  I  (hould  never  pray  to  God,  or  worfhip  him  at  all,  fuch  a  total  om'ifiion  would  be  equivalent  tt 
this  aflcrticn,  there  is  no  GoH,  who  governs  the  world,  to  be  adored;  which,  if  there  is  fuch  a  Bejr:;, 
in u<t  be  contrary  to  truth.  Alfo  gtr.trallj  and  rtetonovfy  to  neglect  this  duly,  though  not  always,  wi.i 
f'tiour,  if  not  directly  proclaim,  the  fame  untruth.  For  certainly  to  worihip  God  after  this  manner, 
is  only  to  worfliip  him  accidentally,  which  is  lo  declare  it  a  great  accident  that  he  it  wor(hipp*d  a:  *''» 
and  mis  approaches  as  near  a.,  pcfijble  to  a  total  neglect.  Bcfides,  fuch  a  f paring  and  infrequmt  wj>r- 
iLip^ei  *f  thr  Deity,  betrays  fuch  m  habitual  disregard  of  him,  at  will  lender  every  religious  act  Xn^- 
-ntri.-.ast  and  nu  !•     Ib>  a.  it, 
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Firft  there  is  not  the  uncertainty  here 
fuppofed.    With  regard  to  thofc  things 
*>.ich  call  us  10  thoughts  very  different 
f'cm  that  of  favouring  ourfelves — which 
fhould  withdraw  our  attention  from  our 
owo  will,  our  own  liking— which  fugged 
to  as  quite  other  considerations  than  of 
tiling  our  cafe,  and  indulging  our  appe- 
rites— which  ihould  make  the  animal  life 
tie  lead  of  our  concern— which  ihould 
reader  as  only  felicitous  to  purify  ourfelves, 
xaibe  ufefulto  our  fellow-creatures;  with 
regard  to  thefe  things*  I  fay,  we  have  ei- 
ther abfolute  certainty,  or  the  higheft  de- 
free  of  probability. 

To  have  produced  fo  much  beauty  and 
order,  as  every  where  diicover  themfelves, 
intelligence  was  not  only  requifitet  but  great 
u  ifdom  and  power.  The  beneficial  effects 
naturally  resulting  from  the  things  thus 
beautifully  formed  and  orderly  difpofed, 
d'mtwjfrstt  the  goodnefs,  as  wcU  as  the 
■hdom  and  power  of  their  author. 

That  the  benefits  he  defigned,  mould 
cccfbmtly  take  place,  muft,  as  he  is  a  good 
being,  be  agreeable  to  bis  <wiJI;  and  what- 
ever hinders  their  taking  effect,  muft  be  dif- 
f cable  to  it. 

We  canaet  barue  a  furer  mark  of  what 
rViics  him,  than  its  being  productive  of 
-'ppinefi;  and  whatever  has  mifery  ac- 
companying it,  carries  ivitb  it  tbe  cleareft 
/'-"/'  cf  its  difpleafing  him, 

A  virtuous  practice  greatly  furthering 
tie  happinwfs  of  mankind,  muft  be  pleafing 
»  tcrir  Maker ;  a  vicious  one  muft  difpleafe 
"«.  as  it  neceiTarily  obftru&s  their  hap. 
p-tfs. 

if  from  any  accidental  indifpofition  of 
fciags,  as  from  the  number  of  the  cri- 
minal, virtue  ihould  bere  mifs  its  reward, 
tfeere  is  great  likeiibood  that  it  will  elfpwbere 
weive  it ;  and,  if  vice,  by  a  like  acci- 
dent, ihould,  in  particular  inibnees,  not 
txry  with  it  thole  marks  of  its  offending 
t  *  Governor  of  the  world,  which  it  in  moft 
ciies  bears,  there  is  the  bigbeft  probability 
-it  it  will  have  its  punimment  in  fome 
i-ure  ftate.  There  is  that  probability  in 
fevoor  of  virtue,  not  only  from  what  our 
•edbnings  on  the  juilice  and  goodnefs  of 
Gcd  induce  us  to  think  it  has  to  expedt 
k-m  him,  but  alfo  from  the  vifible  man- 
rer  io  which  he  fignifies  his  approbation  of 
'•'•  He  has  impreffed  a  ienfe  of  its  worth 
^  the  minds  of  all  mankind— he  has  made 
'-t'jfcftion  in  fe  parable  from  a  conformity 
tc ;;— be  ^  appointed  many  advantages, 


in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things,  its  atten- 
dants :  which  feem  concurring  affurances, 
that  to  whatsoever  difadvantages  it  may 
now,  occafionally  expofe  us,  they  will  be  at 
length  fully  recompenfed.     And  there  is 
the  probability  I  have  mentioned,  that  the 
guilty  will  not  be  always  without  a  punifh- 
ment adequate  to  their  crimes,  not  only 
from  the  apprehenfions  we  may  fitly  en- 
tertain of  a  juit  Governor  of  the  univcrfe; 
but,  alfo,  from  the  manner  in  which  he,  to 
the  notice  of  all  men,  expreffes  his  abhor- 
rence of  vice:  annexing  to  many  crimes 
immediate  inconveniences — giving  others 
a  very  (hort  refipite  from  the  fevereft  dif- 
trefs,  the  painfulleft    difeafes  —  allowing 
none  to  have  our  reafon  and  confeience 
on  their  fide,  to  be  approved  by  us  in 
bur  hours  of  ferioufneis  and  calm  reflec- 
tion. 

Virtue  is,  evidently,  preferved  and  pro- 
moted by  frequent  consideration— by  dili- 
gence and  application  —  by  the  dental 
of  our  appetites-— by  the  reftraint  of  our 
inclinations— by  a  conftant  watchfulnefs 
over  our  paflions— by  cherifhing  in  our- 
felves fentiments  of  humanity  and  bene- 
volence. Vice  is,  as  manifcftly,  produced, 
and  confirmed  by  inattention— by  fupine- 
nefs  and  careleffnefs— by  favouring  our  ap- 
petites—by  confulting  rather  what  we  are 
difpofed  to,  than  what  is  bed  for  us,  rather 
what  inclination,  than  what  reafon  fug- 
geils— by  an  attachment  to  the  fa tis fac- 
tion of  the  prefent  moment,  to  our  imme- 
diate profit  or  convenience— by  adopting 
narrow,  felfiih  principles. 

Thus  it  will  appear,  that  there  is  by 
no  means  an  uncertainty  in  all  things. 
Moft  certain  it  is  from  whence  virtue  has 
its  fecurity  and  improvement.  Equally 
certain  is  it  how  we  oecome  bad,  and  how 
we  are  made  worfe.  Virtue  has,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  reward  of  which  it 
cannot  be  deprived,  and  vice  as  fure  & 
punithment.  All  thofc  accidents  which 
obftruft  either  the  advantages  Anting  a 
virtuous  practice,  or  the  fufferings  that 
a  vicious  one  ought  to  feel,  may  fitly 
carry  our  thoughts  to  fome  future  ftate, 
when  each  will  have  its  full  defert  from 
that  Being,  who  has  fo  clearly  ex  pre  (Ted 
as  well  his  approbation  of  virtue,  as  his 
abhorrence  of  vice ;  and  whofe  goodnels, 
w ifdom  and  power,  as  they  .id;rit  of  de* 
monftration,  (o  they  cannot  but  be  believed 
to  concur  in  bellowing  thofc  rewards  and 
puniihments,  which  will  be  moil,  for  the 
M  3  wcfaie 
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welfare  of  the  noble  ft  part  of  the  creation, 
the  intelligent  part  of  it. 

But  if  there  were  the  uncertainty  that 
is  not ;  the  right  confequence  would  not 
be*  Favour  yourfelf :  it  would  be,  Secure 
yourfelf :  Provide  againft  the  worft.  Let 
your  preient  enjoyments  be  directed  by 
the  influence  they  may  have  on  your  fu- 
ture happinefs :  confider  the  whole  poflible 
extent  of  your  exiftencc,  and  forego  the 
fatisfaclion  of  a  few  moments,  rather  than 
hazard  the  lofs  of  a  good  that  may  conti- 
nue for  endlefs  ages. 

Such  feem  the  proper  inferences  in  this 
cafe  ;  and  the  fecurity  of  ourfclvcs  is  very 
unlikely  to  be  effected  by  favouring  our- 
felves :  the  refult  of  this,  in  a  remoter  pe- 
riod, may,  with  the  higheft  degree  of  pro- 
bability, be  conjectured  from  what  is, 
every  day,  experienced. 

Bear  and  forbear,  is  the  leflbn  for  him 
who  merely  feeks  to  give  his  prefent  life 
all  the  comfort  in  his  power.  Great  in- 
conveniences we  cannot  even  here  avoid, 
but  by  fubmitting  to  lefTer. 

Freedom  from  pain  is  the  price  of  the' 
enjoyments  we  deny  ourfelves ;  and  ftrength 
of  body  purchafed  by  the  excrcife  that  io 
feverely  fatigues  it. 

To  what  fleeplefs  nights  would  he  be 
condemned,  whofe  cafe  throughout  the  day 
was  to  Live  no  interruption  ?  How  little 
relilh  fhould  we  have  of  our  food,  were  we 
to  know  nothing  of  the  difquiet  of  hunger  ? 
The  man  who  would  mod  tafte  the  grati- 
fications of  fenfe,  muft  be  the  molt  fparing 
in  his  application  to  them ;  thence  it  is  they 
not  only  are  heightened,  but  continued  to 
us.  It  feems  the  condition  of  our  being, 
that  we  mould  have  no  plcafure  gratis— 
that  we  fhould  pay  for  each,  before  or  af- 
ter its  enjoyment.  To  decline  whatever  we 
could  be  lefs  pleafed  with,  is  the  fur  eft  way 
to  increafe  both  the  number  of  our  fuffer- 
ing%  and  their  weight. 

What  can  be  more  precarious  than  the 
continuance  of  human  life  I  Who  in  his 
twentieth  year  acknowledges  not,  how  un- 
certain it  is  whether  he  (hall  fee  his  for- 
tieth ?  Yet  no  one  of  common  prudence 
feeks  barely  to  crowd  as  much  fatisfaftion 
into  his  life,  as  can  con  fill  with  his  reach-, 
ing  that  period  :  there  is  no  prudent  man 
but  denies  himfelf  many  things,  in  hopes 
of  attaining  a  much  longer  term. 


our  own  beft  confulted.    But  where  I,  the 
advocate  for  "  Favour  yourfelf,  fince  all 
«*  things  arc  uncertain,"  who,  if  difcretion 
makes  any  part  of  his  character,  governs 
himfelf  by  that  principle  in  their  educa- 
tion—who does  not  re  lira  in  them   in  a 
thoufand  inftances  ?  while  yet  the  uneafi- 
nefs  it  gives,  and  the  tears  it  coils  them, 
may  probably  never  find  that  very  fma.I 
recompcncc,  which  muft  be  the  utmoil  he 
can  propofe  from  it.     I  fay,  this  recora- 
pence  may,  probably,  never  be  found ;  a  lite 
eminent  mathematician  having,    upon  an 
exact  calculation,    obferved,  that  one  hii£ 
of  thofe  that  are  born,  are  dead  in  feventeea 
years  time. 

Some  claim  to  a  public  fpirit,  to  a  love 
of  their  country,  we  find  made  by  the  ge- 
nerality of  us,  even  in  this  very  profligate 
age.  But  from  him,  whofc  rule  it  is  to 
favour  himfelf,  the  public  can  have  no- 
thing to  expect.  Were  this  the  prevail- 
ing principle  among  us,  'tis  obvious  how 
little  regard  would  be  ihewn  to  the  com- 
mon welfare. 

All  of  the  learned  profeflions  would  re- 
gulatc  their  application,  by  its  fubiervier.cy 
to  their  maintenance,  and  think  they  had 
nothing  fo  much  to  fiudy,  as  how  to  niike 
their  fortune. 

Soldier  and  f.iilor  would  have  no  notion 
of  any  honour  dilHnct  from  their  advan- 
tage—of  any  obligation  they  could  be  un- 
der, when  their  pay  might  be  fafe,  to  en- 
danger their  perfons. 

The  people  would  judge  none  ib  fit  to 
reprefent  them,  as  they  who  had  been  a: 
the  greateft  expence  in  corrupting  them  : 
and  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  people  woulJ 
fee  no  reafon  why  the  whole  of  what  was  to 
be  gained  fhould  go  to  their  conftituents. 

in  fhort,  nothing  but  fupinenefs  ar.d 
(loth-— an  attachment  to  their  cafe,  arJ 
the.  gratification  of  their  fenfes— low,  un- 
manly views — purfuits  throughout  the  mo:* 
felfiih  and  fordid  could  prevail,  among  all 
orders  and  degrees  of  men,  in  any  coun- 
try, where  the  received  doctrine  was,  y^- 
vour  yourfelf \ 

Hence  certainly  is  it,  that  not  only  the 
better  conftituted  governments,  but  even 
the  nations  of  a  lefs  refined  policy,  have 
encouraged  fo  much  an  indifference  to  the 
fcancy  portion  of  life  here  allotted  us — :o 
the  continuance,  the  cde,  the  conveniences 


We  mufl  unufually  Fail  in  the  !ovc  of  of  it;  excitirg,  by  various  methods,  each 

our  ch'ldren,  if  we  would  not  purfue  their  member  of  the  communirv,  to  have  chicly 

welfare,  in  the  fame  way  by  which  we  judge  at  heart  the  public  intereft— to  be  ev;r  di- 
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Kjjent  and  a&ve  in  promoting  it— to  fub- 
nm  to  any  difficulties  for  thefervice  of  hit 
country,  and  to  defpife  death  in  its  de- 
fence. 

Nor  do  we,  onirerfally,  eftecm  any  cha- 
raftcrs  more,  than  thofe  of  the  perfons  who 
have  diftinguiihed  themfdve?  by  their  dif- 
intereftednefs— by  their  zeal  for  the  com- 
mon good— by  their  flighting  all  private  ad- 
vantages that  came  in  competition  with  it. 

What  has  been  the  language  of  the 
more  generous  Heathen,  but  the  very  re- 
verie of  Favour  thyfelf  ?  Plata  advifes  his 
friend  Artkytas  to  confider  "  that  we  are 
*  not  born  for  ourfelves  alone— -that  our 
M  country,  our  parents,  our  friends  have 
"  their  refpe&ive  claims  upon  us."  Epift. 
i*.  p.  358.  vol.  3. 

Ariftvtky  in  fettling  th?  true  difference 
between  the  lawful  and  culpable  love  of 
oarfelves,  obferves,  that  fuch  love  of  our* 
felves  is,  undoubtedly,  blameable,  as  in- 
duces as  to  feek  as  large  a  (hare  as  may  be, 
of  wealth,  honour,  and  fenfual  pleafurc. 
He,  afterwards,  confiders  a  life  of  reafon 
and  virtue,  as  the  proper  life  of  a  man, 
and  pronounces  him  the  true  lover  of  him- 
felf, who  makes  fuch  a  life  his  care. 

He  goes  on,  "  When  all  are  intent  on 
"  the  practice  of  what  is  right,  and  each 
*  hys  himfelf  out  on  the  worthieft  actions, 
K  the  public  welfare  will,  thereby,  beef- 
"  fe&ually  provided  for,  and  every  private 
R  perfon  confult  his  own  greatcft  happi- 
"  nefs.     It  is  mod  truly  faid,  of  the  good 
"  man,  that  he  will  ferve  his  friends  and 
M  his  country— will  do  it,  even  at  the  ex- 
"  pence  of  his  life.     For,  as  to  wealth, 
'  honour,  and  all  thofe  other  goods  about 
'  which  there  is  fo  much  ftir  in  the  world, 
1  he  will  have  no  regard  to  them,  when 
;  they  come  into  competition  with  the  dif- 
r  charge  of  his  duty.  He  will  rather  chufe 
to  live  one  year  well,  than  many  at  ran- 
dom. He  is  juftly  thought  the  good  man, 
who  his  nothing  fo  much  at  heart,  at 
how  to  acl  rightly." 
To  mention  another  Greek  writer ; 
We  are  born,  fays  the  excellent  empe- 
eror   Antoninus,  to  affift  each  other,  1.  2. 
1 .     His  codnfel  is,   "  Whatfoever  you 
do,  do  it  with  a  view  to  your  being  a 
good  man ;  good,  not  in  the  ordinary, 
but  in  the  (trill  and  proper  fenfe  of  the 
word,*'  I.  iv.  5  jo.  "  In  this  delight,  in 
rhis  repofe  yourfelf,  in  parting  from  one 
a  fef ul  alHon  to  another)  fttli  mindful  of 
the  Deity."  1.  vi.  $  7. 


**  Whatfoever  I  jdo,"  fays  he,  "  by  my- 
w  felf,  or  the  affiftance  of  others,  ought 
"  wholly  to  be  directed  by  what  the  com- 
"  mon  advantage  requires."  L  vii.  {  c. 

He,  elfewhere,  cen fores  every  actioiTof 
ours,  that  has  no  reference  either  imme- 
diately, or  more  remotely,  to  the  duties 
of  (bcijl  life,  1.  ix.  §  23.  To  defpiie,  fays 
Tidly,  and  make  no  account  of  plea  lure, 
life,  wealth,  in  companion  of  the  public 
welfare,  is  the  part  of  a  great  and  gene- 
rous mind.—- A  life  of  toil  and  trouble  in 
order  to  promote,  if  poflible,  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  would  be  much  more  agree- 
able to  nature,  than  to  pafs  one's  day*  in 
folitude,  not  only  without  any  care,  bat 
enjoying  the  grcatcfl  pleaiures,  and  having 
every  tiling  could  be  wanted  at  command* 
Di  Off.  I.  tit.  283,  284. 

Wc  are  all,  according  to  Seneca,  mem- 
bers of  one  great  body,  Ep.  95.  We  rauft 
con 'u It  the  happinels  of  others,  if  we 
would  our  own.  In  his  treatife  efa  Happy 
Lift,  mentioning  what  the  man  mut  be, 
who  may  hope  to  pafs  hence  to  tne  abodes 
of  the  celcftial  beings ;  part  of  his  de- 
scription of  him  is,  "  That  he  lives  as  if 
"  he  knew  himielf  born  for  othe<&— con- 
"  fults  in  all  he  does  the  approbation  of 
"  his  conference— regulates  his  every  ac- 
"  tion  by  considering  it  as  well  known  to 
"  the  public,  as  it  is  to  himfelf— treats  the 
"  whole  world  as  his  country-— regards 
"  the  gods  as  prefent  wherever  he  is, 
"  and  as  remarking  whatever  he  ads  and 
"  fpeaks." 

True  happinefs  is,  throughout  this  au- 
thor's works,  confidered  as  derived  from 
virtue— from  the  fteady  purfuii  of  what 
is  right  and  our  duty. 

Tnefe  reflections  will,  I  hope,  appear 
not  improperly  introducing  the  considera- 
tion of  the  pai  t  we  have  to  aft  a>  expec- 
tants of  happinefs  in  a  future  ftate ;  the 
Aibjelt  of  the  following  elTiy. 

This  expectation  does  not  indeed  furnifli 
any  employment  of  our  time  that  would 
not  be  comprehended  under  the  heads  on 
which  I  have  already  enlarged ;  but  it  is 
the  ftrongeft  poflible  enforcement  of  what 
they  teach  us. 

Can  I  fuppofe  that  beyond  the  grave 
there  is  any  happinefs  prepared  for  me, 
if  I  l.ve  unmindful  of  the  privileges  here 
vouchfafed  me— if,  when  I  am  placed 
above  the  beafb,  1  will  put  myfelf  upon  a 
level  with  them— if  that  fpi ritual  part  of 
me,  which  makes  me  a  fit  fubjed  for  this 
M  4  happinefs, 
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happinefs,  be  neglected,  and  all  my  care 
and  pains  laid  out  on  my  body,  on  what 
was  earth  fo  lately,  and  mull  lb  fpecdily  be 
earth  again  ? 

Are  there  certain  difpofitions  which  pre- 
pare us  for,  and  which,  by  being  perfect- 
ed, probably  conilitute  the  happinefs  of 
another  life  ;  and  may  we  hope  to  obtain 
it,  when  our  purfuits  contributed  to  fup- 
prefs  thefe  difpofitions,  or  when  we  are 
wholly  regardlefs  of  cultivating  them? 

Whatever  I  hope  for  in  a  future  abode* 
I  ought  to  think  the  reward  of  fomething 
here  done  by  me ;  and  when  the  time  for 
action  here  is  fo  fhort,  even  in  its  longed 
continuance— when  likewife  our  oppor- 
tunities arc  fo  few,  and  fo  irrecoverably 
loft,  we  muft  conclude  it  moil  fitting,  in 
order  to  the  fuccefs  of  our  hopes,  to  em- 
brace the  opportunity  before  us ;  not  to 
neglect  it  from  a  prefumption  of  finding 
others  which  perhaps  may  never  come,  or, 
if  they  do  come,  may  be  lefs  favourable  to 
us  than  the  prefent ;  but  to  derive  from 
this  every  advantage  it  is  capable  of  yield- 
ing us. 

Further,  if  according  to  the  greater  or 
lefs  ufe  of  which  we  make  ourfelves  to  our 
fellow-creatures,  we  more  orlefsanfwerthe 
end  of  our  creation,  we  muft  conceive  this 
to  be  a  point,  our  fpecial  regard  to  which 
will  be  the  necruary  confequence  of  the 
views  we  have  beyond  the  grave.  The 
blifs  we  then  promife  ourfelves  cannot  be 
thought  a  likelier  reward  of  any  practice, 
than  of  that  which  aims  at  the  molt  exten- 
five  good ;  nor  can  one  of  common  fenfe 
think  fuch  happinefs  likely  to  be  our  por- 
tion, after  a  life  fpent  as  unprofitably,  as 
that  of  thofe  creatures,  the  v,  hole  of  whofe 
fatisfaclioni  we  all  conhne  to  thofe  they  at 
prefent  enjoy— to  their  prefent  cxiftence. 
Hence  our  hopes  after  death  will  be  per- 
petually urging  us  to  what  we  can  do  moll 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  mufl  be  a 
motive  to  it  of  the  greateil  weight. 

Thus,  likewife,  when  I  contemplate  a 
m^re  defirable  ftate  of  being,  than  what 
1  am  now  granted,  awaiting  me  at  my  de- 
parture hence ;  as  it  is  impofliblc  that  I 
fhould  not  at  the  fame  time  take  into  my 
confideration,  to  whom  I  mull  owe  this 
blefling,  from  whom  it  can  be  received ; 
I  mutt  hereby  be  necefTarily  led  to  a  great 
defire  of  pleafing  him  from  whom  it  is  to 
come,  and  therefore  to  all  fuch  applica- 
tion to  him,  and  acknowledgment  of  his 
excellencies,  as  can  be  1  up  poled  due  from 
and  required  of  me. 


To  all  the  feveral  talks  I  have  memior- 
ed,  we  are  thus  particularly  directed  by 
attending  to  the  happinefs  rcferved  fcr  us; 
the  confideration  of  it  thus  flrongly  en- 
forces their  performance. 

How  far  it  muft  in  general  contribute  to 
the  beft  employment  of  our  time,  the  fol- 
lowing obfervations  may,  I  hope,  fully  con- 
vince us. 

If  we  furvey  the  things,  on  the  value  of 
which  we  are  univerfally  agreed,  we  (hall 
perceive  few,  if  any,  of  them  obtained  c: 
Secured  without  more  or  lefs  care  on  our 
part,  and  fome  of  them  only  the  recorr.. 
pence  of  our  painfulleft  endeavour.  The 
long  enjoyment  of  health  is  in  vain  ex- 
pected, if  we  wholly  decline  the  fatigu? 
of  cxercife,  and  the  uneafinefs  of  felt- de- 
nial. The  greateil  eftate  mull  at  length 
be  wafted  by  him,  who  will  be  at  no  trouUe 
in  the  management  of  it,  who  cannot  tor- 
ment his  brains  with  examining  accounts 
and  regulating  the  various  articles  of  a 
large  expence.  Whofe  power  is  fo  cfh- 
blilhed  that  the  preservation  of  it  ccfo 
him  not  much  folicitude— many  anxioji 
thoughts;  and  compels  him  not  to  morti- 
fy himfelf  in  numerous  inftances  ?  This  :: 
the  cafe  of  them  whom  *ur  efteem  the  nxft 
fortunate  of  their  kind.  As  to  the  gene- 
rality, how  difficult  do  they  find  the  ac- 
quilition  of  the  meaneft  of  thefe  advan- 
tages ?  What  years  of  diligence  docs  it  cc.it 
them  to  raife  but  a  moderate  fortune? 
Valt  numbers  we  find  ftruggling  through- 
out their  lives  for  a  bare  fupport. 

The  chief  bleflings  of  life — the  goods 
moft  worthy  our  purfuir,  are  not  oniyy>" 
the  moft  fart,  but  altogether*  the  fruits  cf 
long  and  unwearied  endeavours  after  them. 
Where  is  the  very  ufeful  art  that  can  be 
learned  without  a  clofc  and  tedious  appli- 
cation—that we  can  make  any  toler^L  !c 
progrefs  in,  before  many  of  our  days  arc 
palled  ?  How  much,  and  what  an  attentiv  e 
experience— what  repeated  obfervationj, 
and  how  exact  a  reafoning  upon  them,  a  re 
necefiary  to  form  us  to  any  degree  of  wii- 
dom?— Duly  to  regulate  our  paHions— to 
have  them  under  command— rightly  di- 
rected, and  more  or  lefs  warm  propor- 
tion ably  to  the  influence  their  object  has 
upon  our  happinefs,  will  coil  us,  as  every 
one  is  fenfible,  a  watchfulnefs  and  care  of 
fuch  continuance,  as  is  fubmitted  to  by  few 
even  of  thofe,'  who  bed  know  how  far  i  t 
would  be  overpaid  by  the  good  its  pur- 
chafe. 

If  then  we  pay  fo  dear  for  every  farif- 
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action  we  now  enjoy— if  there  be  nothing 
defirabJe  on  earth  but  what  has  its  price  of 
labour  fet  upon  it,  and  what  is  moll  deni- 
able cones  to  us  by  the  moft  labour;  who 
in  his  wits  can  believe  that  happinefs  Jar 
acceding  the  utmoft  in  our  prefent  ftate, 
•ii'I  ax  length  be  our  portion  without  any 
fc.'kitadc  we  need  be  at  about  it — with- 
out aajr  qualifications  we  have  to  acquire 
10  order  to  it— without  any  pains  we  are 
to  take  after  it  ?  Nothing  in  Paganifm  or 
hUhmmedi/mr  nothing  in  Foftry  is  fo  ab- 
(urd  at  this  fuppofition. 

There  is  an  uniformity  in  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  God.  As  they  are  all  ground- 
ed on  an  unerring  wifdom,  they  mull  tef- 
tify  their  correfpondence  to  //,  by  what 
they  have  to  tocb  otbtr:  and  fo  we  find 
tiey  do  in  all  cafes  wherein  we  can  fathom 
Liein.  We  know  not,  indeed,  in  tubal  way 
we  are  to  be  made  happy  in  another  life; 
hit  iv:ib  <wbat  our  being  fo  is  connected— 
»  "xbat  it  mud  depend,  we  are  fufficient- 
ly  inilruded.  The  means  of  making  our- 
fHvcs  thus  happy  which  are  put  in  our 
power,  plainly  teach,  that  by  their  ufe  it 
nuul  be  effected.  Lefler  goods,  derived 
to  os  only  by  our  care  and  induftry,  de- 
nonirate  how  we  are  to  fecurc  greater. 
The  chief  bleflings,  that  are  now  within 
oar  reach,  being  never  vouchsafed  but  to 
cur  extraordinary  efforts— to  our  moft 
urceft  endeavours,  to  gain  them,  lead  us 
to  the  fulled  conviction,  that  the  fame  muft 
b:tbe  condition  of  whatever  enjoyments 
*e  can  promife  ourfelves  after  our  death 
—tut  they  will  only  be  the  reward  of  the 
diigence  with  which  they  have  been 
fcoght— of  the  difficulties  their  purfuithas 
occafioned  us. 

The  Atheift  himfelf— he  who  having  no 
v:cw$  beyond  this  world,  gives  his  Tufts 
ueir  full  range  in  it,  acts  with  abundantly 
nore  fenfe  and  confiftency,  than  he  who, 
fill  of  the  hopes  of  immortality,  yet  con-. 
fflt*  his  humour  or  his  eafe,  his  pleafuxe 
or  his  profit,  regardlcis  of  any  underftand- 
i»|  he  has  to  improve,  or  any  progrels 
in  virtue  he  has  to  make.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  tha^fo  much  confirms  the  irreligi- 
Pw  nun  in  his  bad  principles,  as  his  ob- 
juring this  conduct  in  them  who  pro- 
kfi  to  believe  a  God  and  another  life. 
He  thinks,  and,  I  mull  own,  but  too  juft- 
h/»  that  it  is  the  feme  thing  not  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  fuch  a  belief,  and  not  to  have 
a— that  it  is  even  much  more  reafonable 
w  give  up  aU  expectations  of  future  hap* 


pinefs,  than  to  expect  it,  and  yet  do  no* 
thing  in  order  to  it— do  nothing  that  can 
appear  at  all  qualifying  us  for, or  entitling 
us  to  it:  in  a  word,  he  rightly  thinks  that, 
fuppoiing  there  be  a  God  of  that  perfect 
jufface  and  wifdom  which  he  is  reprefent* 
ed,  he  cannot  make  any  difference  here* 
after  between  them  who  have  abfolutel/ 
denied  his  jufHce— his  wifdom— nay  ha 
very  being,  and  them  who,  with  all  their 
acknowledgments  of  him  and  his  per  fee- 
tions,  would  yet  never  facrifice  any  of  their 
inclinations  to  him— -would  not  be  at  any 
pains  to  know  his  will,  or,  if  they  did  know 
it,  would  only  fo  far  obey  it,  as  it  was 
agreeable  to  their  own. 

I  hardly  can  quit  this  fubject.  So  great 
is  the  danger— fo  certain,  I  may  fay,  is 
the  mifchief  of  perfuading  ourfelves,  that 
an  eternal  happinefs  will  recompence  the 
little  we  do  to  fecure  it,  that  i  fcarcely 
know  when  I  have  faid  enough  to  evince 
what  conduct  alone  it  can  reward. 

As  the  vifible  world  is  the  only  univer- 
fal  guide  to  our  conjectures  on  the  in  vifible* 
and  therein,  as  I  haveobferved,  the  method 
of  Providence  in  difpenfing  its  blefEng,  is 
manifeft  to  every  eye;  all  thofe  which  can 
moft  engage  our  withes  depending  wholly 
on  what  we  do  to  obtain  them:  as,  like* 
wife,  whether  we  confider  the  wifdom  of 
God,  or  his  truth,  or  his  juftice,  they  aU 
concur  in  teaching  us  this  leffon,  that  an 
ever-continuing  felicity  can  only  be  pre- 
pared for  a  diftmguiihed  virtue. 

As  things,  I  fay,  are  thus,  may  it  not 
properly  be  alked,  What  can  itie  that  fo 
ftrangely  infatuates  us— that  pofleffes  us 
with  hopes  fo  extravagantly  aofurd— that 
makes  a  purfuit  fo  lazy  and  remifs,  which 
ought  to  be  fo  vigorous  and  uninterrupted? 
I  know  not  what  this  poflibly  can  be,  but, 
either,  the  numbers  that  countenance  our 

Practice,  or,  the  reliance  we  have  on  the 
leity's  undbouaded  goodnefs. 

As  to  the  former,  how  little  ftrefs  wo 
fhould  lay  on  numbers,  will  be  evident  from 
thefe  four  confederations. 

Firft,  They,  who  in  every  age,  are  moft 
commended  for  their  wifdom  and  pru- 
dence, never  take  the  multitude  for  their 
pattern;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  conftant- 
ly  live  in  a  direct  opposition  to  its  prac- 
tices, and  dififuade  all,  to  whom  they  are 
well-wiihers  from  them. 

Secondly,  Thofe  follies  and  vices,  which 
are  the  reproach  of  numbers,  are  not 
therefore*  the  lefs  mifchievous  in  their  con- 
ferences. 
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fequences.  The  increafing  multitudes  of 
the  lewd  and  drunken  do  not,  in  any  in- 
dance,  occaiion  Icwdnefs  and  drankennefs 
to  have  more  favourable  circumftanccs  at- 
tending them*  cither  with  refpccl  to  the 
perfons,  or  the  pofterity  of  the  guilty :  and 
if  God  be,  in  no  inftance,  more  favourable 
to  the  vicious  in  this  world,  becaufe  of  their 
numbers;  we  have  hence  too  (lid  a  proof 
that  they  have  not  the  leaft  ground  to  ex- 
pcfl  he  ihould  be  fo  in  the  next. 

Thirdly,  What  we  call  great  numbers, 
are,  probably  in  refpecl  of  the  whole  crea- 
tion of  rational  beings,  extremely  few ; 
perhaps  no  more  than  fome  few  grains  of 
fand,  in  comparifon  of  thofe  amazing  heaps 
that  fprrad  the  defarts  of  the  earth,  and 
Ihorcs  of  the  ocean.  Suppofing,  therefore, 
all  offenders  among  the  human  kind,  pu- 
nifhed  by  God  according  to  their  deferts; 
that  punilhment  might  be  making  exam- 
ples of  a  very  fmall,  of  the  very  fmalleft 
part  of  his  creatures,  for  the  good  of  the 
reit— for  preserving  innumerable  millions 
—an  infinite  race  in  their  due  obedience. 

Fourth!/,  An  cftablifhed  order  taking 
place  in  all  the  works  of  GoJ  that  we  are 
acquainted  with ;  every  thing  in  the  na- 
tural world  being  fubje&ed  to  certain  laws ; 
and  in  the  moral  world,  good  having  ftill 
a  tendency  to  produce  t^ood,  nor  ever 
failing  to  do  it,  unlcfs  from  fome  acci- 
dental hindrances;  and  evil,  when  things 
are  in  their  proper  courfc,  producing  evil: 
we  have  very  llrong  reafon  to  believe,  that 
an  unchangeable  God— he  whofe  wifdom 
uniformlyidifplays  itfelf— has  fixed  things 
thus,  that  thus  they  will  proceed  to  all 
eternity;  good  following  from  good,  evil 
from  evil ;  with  this  difference  alone,  with 
refpecl  to  us,  in  another  date,  that  all 
hindrances  of  the  natural  confequences  of 
things  will  there  be  removed—nothing 
will  prevent  the  virtuous  man's  reaping 
the  fruits  of  his  virtue,  nor  will  any  thing 
hinder  the  whole  of  the  difmal  effc&s  of 
vice  from  being  felt  by  them,  who  have 
here  allowed  themfelves  in  it.  And,  if  this 
be  the  cafe,  than  which  nothing  is  more 
probable,  it  is  then  quite  clear,  that  all 
the  hopes  of  the  guilty  from  their  num- 
bers mud  be  utterly  vain— that  it  would 
be  fall  as  reafonable  to  think  a  plague 
could  not  be  a  dangerous  diftemper,  be- 
caufe it  is  fo  infectious  an  one ;  as  to  think 
that  we  (hall  be  fafe  am  id  ft  our  crimes,  be- 
caufe of  the  multitude  that  (hare  them. 

With  regard  to  the  goodnefs  of  God, 


how  groundlefs  our  reliance  moll  be  upon 
it,  when  we  act  contrary  to  the  ends  for 
which  we  were  made— when  we  neglect 
oar  opportunities,  and  abufe  our  capa- 
cities, will,  I  hope,  be  fufficiently  plain  10 
us,  if  we  attend  to  the  following  fhort  re- 
marks. 

1.  We  afcribe  goodnefs  to  God  as  a 
perfection ;  but  nothing  can  be  a  perfc ction 
in  him,  which  has,  morally  fpeaking,  1 
necefTary  tendency  to  make  his  creatures 
lefs  perfect— lefs  careful  to  anfwer  the 
ends  of  their  creation;  and  this  the  divine 
goodnefs  would  certainly  do,  if  it  were  in- 
deed fuch  as  allowed  us  nothing  to  fear, 
tho'  we  neglected  to  ufe  rightly  the  abilities 
and  opportunities  afforded  us. 

2.  As  God  is  the  Governor  of  the  world 
—is  acknowledged  fo  by  all  who  own  his 
being;  we  mult,  therefore,  confide r  his 
goodnefs,  as  that  of  a  governor,  or  as  con- 
nftent  with,  and  agreeable  to*  a  wife  go- 
vernment: bat  can  this  be  faid  of  his 
goodnefs,  if  it  exempt  from  all  punilh- 
ment our  wilful  and  continued  difebedi- 
ence  to  his  laws,  and  thereby  encourage 
us  to  difobey  them  ? 

3.  One  attribute  or  perfection  of  the 
Dcity   cannot   clafh    with    another:    his 

foodnefs,  for  inflance,  with  his  juftice : 
ut  the  punimment  of  evil  is  as  much  a 
part  of  juftice,  as  the  rewarding  of  good. 
To  treat  evil,  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  can 
neither  be  agreeable  to  juftice  or  truth; 
and  this  would  be  the  cafe— evil  would  be 
regarded  as  if  it  were  not  evil,  did  the 

foodnefs  of  God  fo  favour  the  wilful  of- 
fnder,  that  his  crimes  would  never  receive 
their  defers 

4.  To  reftrain  evil,  to  obftrud  its  pro- 
grefs,  mull  be  the  care  of  a  good  Gover- 
nor, nay  would  be   the  fa  reft   proof  of 
his  goodnefs.    To  panim,  therefore,  fuch 
as  ad  contrary  to  the  law  of  their  nature 
—contrary  to  the  well-being  of  fociety, 
and  therein  contrary  to  their  own  and  ue 
common  happinefs,  is  not  only  a  part  of 
juftice,  but  even  of  goodnefs  itfelf.    We 
could  not  confider  God  as  good,  had  he 
not  properly  guarded  again  ft  his .  creatures 
corrupting  themfelves,   and  againft   that 
corruption  extending  itfelf:  and  what  are 
the  difcouragements  to  this,   bat   in  the 
way  of  punifhment— but   by  the   fu/Fer- 
ings  the  guilty  have  to  fear?  The  more 
there  are  who  alt  in  defiance  of  thefe  Of- 
ferings, (he  more  neceffary  it  becomes  to 
inflict  them;  and  offenders  can  have  no 
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rcaJbn  to  think  that  the  mercy  of  God  will 
fpare  them,  when  the  greatefl  mercy  is 
fcewn  in  obviating  the  mifchief  of  fuch 
examples,  by  treating  them  according  to 
whit  they  have  defer  ved. 

Let  as  behold  the  goodnefs  of  God  in 
this  light,  and  this  is  that  in  which  we 
CQghr  to  fee  it— this  is  its  true  represen- 
tation ;  and  thus  feen,  it  cannot  but  con- 
vince os  how  impoffible  it  is  that  we  fhould 
hiTe  any  thing  to  hope  after  a  life  unpro- 
fitable vainly  fpent— how  much  fuch  a 
life  has  neceflariJy  to  fear. 

Dean  Boltou* 
CATECHETICAL   LECTURES. 

\  151.     Intr*du8ion  to  the  Catechifm. 

The  Catechifm  begins  with  a  recital  of 
our  baptifmal  vow,  as  a  kind  of  preface 
to  the  whole.  It  then  lays  down  the  great 
chrifttan  principle  of  faith;  and  leaving 
ill  myftenous  inquiries,  in  which  this  fub- 
jed  is  involved,  it  paffes  on  to  the  rules  of 
pndice.  Having  briefly  recited  thefe,  it 
excludes  with  a  fi  mple,  and  very  intelli- 
gible explanation  of  baptifm,  and  the 
Lcrd's  Supper. 

The  catechifm  then  begins  very  pro- 
perly, with  a  recital  of  our  oaptifmal  vow, 
» the  bed  preface  to  that  belief,  and  thofe 
rules  of  practice,  in  which  that  vow  en- 
gaged us.— But  before  we  examine  the 
v:jt  irfclf,  two  appendages  of  it  require 
explanation— the  ufe  of  fponfors— and  the 
addition  of  a  name. 

With  regard  to  the  fponfor,  the  church 
probably  imitates  the  appointment  of  the 
legal  guardian,  making  the  bed  provifion 
it  can  for  the  pious  education  of  orphans, 
and  deferted  children.  The  temporal  and 
the  fpimual  guardian  may  equally  betray 
their  truft:  both  are  culpable:  both  ac- 
countable: but  furely  the  latter  breaks  the 
more  facred  engagement. 

As  to  promifing  and  vowing  in  the 
lame  of  another  (which  feeros  to  carry  fo 
fcarfh  a  found)  the  fponfor  only  engages 
for  the  child,  as  any  one  would  engage  for 
aaother,  in  a  matter  which  is  manifeftly 
for  his  advantage:  and  on  a  fuppofirion, 
that  the  child  hereafter  will  fee  it  to  be  fo 
—that  is,  he  promife s,  as  he  takes  it  for 
granted,  the  child  itfelf  would  have  pro- 
ofed, if  it  had  been  able. 

With  regard  to  the  name,  it  is  no  part 
of  the  sacrament;  nor  pretends  to  fcrip- 
taral  authority.  It  refb  merely  on  ancient 
^ge.    A  cuftem  bad  generally  obtained, 


of  giving  a  new  name,  upon  adopting  a 
new  member  into  a  family.  We  find  it 
common  among  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
and  the  Jews;'  nay,  we  read  that  even  God 
himfelf,  when  he  received  Abram  into 
covenant,  giving  an  early  fan&ion  to  this 
ufage,  changed  his  name  to  Abraham. 
In  imitation  of  this  common  practice,  the 
old  chriftians  gave  baptifmal  name:-  to  their 
children,  which  were  intended  to  point  out 
their  heavenly  adoption,  as  their  furnames 
diitinguimed  their  temporal  alliance. 

From  confidering  the  ufe  of  fponfors, 
and  of  the  name  in  baptifm,  we  proceed 
next  to  the  vow  itfelf,  which  is  thus  ex- 
p re/Ted,  "My  godfathers  did  promife 
"  three  things  in  my  name:  id,  That  I 
"  fhould  renounce  the  devil,  and  all  hii 
"  works,  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this 
"  wicked  world,  and  all  the  finful  lulls  of 
"  the  fleth.  2dly,  That  I  mould  believe 
"  all  the  articles  of  the  chrillian  faith;  and 
"  3dly,  That  I  fhould  keep  God's  holy 
"  will,  and  commandments,  and  walk  in 
'*  the  fame  all  the  days  of  my  life." 

Firft  then,  we  promife  to  "  renounce 
"  the  devil,  and  all  his  works,  the  pomps 
"  and  vanities  of  this  wicked  world,  and 
w  all  the  fmful  lufts  of  the  flehV'  "  The 
"  devil,  the  world,  and  the  flefti,"  is  * 
comprehenfive  mode  of  exprefling  every 
fpecies  of  fin,  however  didinguithed ;  and 
from  whatever  fource  derived:  all  which 
we  can  only  engage  to  renounce  as  far  as 
we  are  able;  but  alfo  to  take  pains  in 
tracing  the  labyrinths  of  our  own  hearts; 
and  in  removing  the  glofles  of  felf- deceit. 
Without  this,  all  renunciation  of  fin  is  pre- 
tence. 

Being  thus  enjoined  to  renounce  our 
grofs,  habitual  fins,  and  thofe  bad  inclina- 
tions, which  lead  us  into  them;  we  are 
required  next  to  "  believe  all  the  articles 
"  of  the  chriftian  faith."  This  is  a  natu- 
ral progreffion.  When  we  are  thoroughly 
convinced  of  the  malignity  of  fin,  we  in 
courfe  wifh  to  avoid  the  ill  confequences 
of  it;  and  are  prepared  to  give  a  fair 
Hearing  to  the  evidence  of  religion. 
There  is  a  clofe  connection  between  vice 
and  infidelity.  They  mutually  fupport  each 
other.  The  fame  connection  fubfifls  be- 
tween a  well-difpofed  mind,  and  the  truths 
of  religion:  and  faith  perhaps  is  not  fo 
involuntary  an  a£fc,  as  many  of  our  modern 
philofophers  would  perfuade  us. 

After  "  believing  the  articles  of  the 
"  chriftian  faith,"  we  are  laftly  injoined  to 
"  keep  God's  holy  will  and  command - 

u  menrj." 
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"  ments."    Here  too  is  the  fame  natural 

progreflion.     As  the  renunciation  of  fin  § 'S2"     On  the  Crted—th$  BeUtf  ef  Zd. 

prepares  the  way  for  faith,  fo  does  faith,  The  creed  begins  with  a  profeilicm  of 

lead  dire&ly  to  obedience.     They  feem  our  belief  in  **  God  the  Father  almighiv, 

related  to  each  other,  as  the  mean  and  the  maker  of  heaven  and  earth." 

end.     "  The  end  of  the  commandment,"  The  being  of  a  God  is  one  of  thefe 

faith  the  apoftle,  "  is  charity  out  of  a  pure  truths,  "which  fcarce  require  proof.     A 

"  heart,  and  of  a  good  conference,  and  of  proof  feems  rather  an  injury,  as  it  fcp- 

'•  faith  unfeigned."  Faith  (which  istheatt  pofes  doubt.     However,  as  young  mind?, 

of  believing  upon  rational  evidence)  is  the  though  not  fceptical,  are  uninformed,  i: 

great  fountain,  from  which  all  chriftian  may  not  be  improper  to  felect,  out  of  r- 

virtues  fpring.     No  man  will  obey  a  law,  variety  of  arguments  which  evince   tMs 

till  he  hath  informed  himfelf  whether  it  great    truth,    two  or  three  of  the  met 

be  properly  authorized :  or,  in  other  words,  fimple. 

till  he  bjlievc  in  the  jurifdiction  that  en-  The  exiftence  of  a  Deity,  we  prove 

acted  it.— If  Qur  faith  in  Chrift  doth  not  from  the  light  of  nature.     For  his  attri- 

lead  us  to  obey  him;  it  is  what  the  fcrip-  butes,  at  leaft  in  any  perfection,  we  murt 

tures  call  a  dead  faith,  in  oppofition  to  a  look  into  fcripture, 

{aving  one.  A  few   plain    and    fimple    arguments 

To  this  infeparable  connection  between  drawn  from  the  creation  of  the  world- 
faith  and  obedience,  St.  Paul's  doctrine  the  preservation  of  it— and  the  general 
may  be  objected,  where  he  fecms  to  lay  confent  of  mankind,  ftrike  us  with  more: 
the  whole  rtrefs  on  faith,  in  oppofition  to  conviction,  than  all  the  fubiilties  of  meia- 
work6  •.— -But  it  is  plain,  that  St.  Paul's  phyfical  deduction. 
argument  requires  him  to  mean  by  faith,  We  prove  the  being  of  a  God  firflfrca 
the  whole  fyilem  of  the  chriftian  religion  the  creation  of  the  world, 
(which  is  indeed  the  meaning  of  the  word  The  world  muft  have  been  produce! 
in  many  other  parts  of  fcripture)  ;  and  by  either  by  defign,  or  by  chance.  No  ouc: 
works,  which  he  fets  in  oppofition  to  it*  mode  of  origin  can  be  fuppofed.  Let  us 
the  moral  law.  So  that  in  fact,  the  apof-  fee  then  with  which  of  thefe  characters  it 
tie's  argument  relates  not  to  the  prefent  is  impreflTed. 

queftion;  but  tends  only  to  eftablifh  the  The  characteriftic  of  the  works  of  de- 

fupeiiority  of  chriftianity.  The  moral  law,  iign,  is  a  relation  of  parts,  in  order  ta 

argues  the  apoftle,  which  claimed  on  the  produce  an  end — The  characteriftic  of  the 

rightcoufnefs  of  works,  makes  no  provifion  works  of  chance   is  juft    the   reverfe.— 

for  the  deficiencies  of  man.     Chriilianity  When  we  fee  (tones  anfwering  each  other, 

alo.ie,  by  opening  a  door  of  mercy,  gave  laid  in  the  form  of  a  regularbuilding,  we 

him  hopes  of  that  falvation,  which  the  immediately  fay,  they  were  put  together 

other  could  not  pretend  to  give.  by  defign:  but  when  we  fee  them  throws: 

Upon  renouncing  fin,  believing  the  arti-  about  in  a  diforderly  heap,  we  fay  as  con- 

cles  of  the  chriftian  faith,  and  keeping  fidently,  they  have  been  thrown  fo  by 

God's  holy  commandments,  as  far  as  finful  chance. 

man  can  keep  them,  we  are  entitled  by  Now,  in  the  world,  and  all  its  appcr- 

promife  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  gofpel.  dages,  there  is  plainly  this  appearance  ct 

Wc  "  become  members  of  Chrift,  children  defign.     One  part  relates  to  another;  ari 

€<  of  God,  and  inheritors  of  the  kingdom  the  whole  together  produces  an  end.  The 

•'  of  heaven."  We  are  redeemed  through  fun,  for  inftancc,  is  connected  with  the 

the  merits  of  Chrift;  pardoned  through  earth,  by  warming  it  into  a  proper  he.it, 

the  mercies  of  God ;  and  rewarded  with  a  for  the  production  of  its  fruits;  and  fur- 

blcfled  immortality.  nifhing  it  with  rain  and  dew.     The  esrti 

This  account  of  our  baptifmal  vow  con-  again  is  connected  with  all  the  vegetables 

eludes  with  a  queftion,  leading  us  to  ac-  which  it    produces,   by    providing   their. 

knowledge  the  neceGity  of  obferving  this  with  proper  foils,    and  juices   for  their 

vow;  and  to  declare  our  belief,  that  our  nourishment.     Thefe  again  are  connected 

Qnly  hope  of  keeping  it  refts  upon  the  with  animals,  by  fupplying  them  with  food. 

afliitance  of  God.                          Gilpin.  And  the  whole  together  produces  the  gre^t 

*  St  Rom.  iiu  z$.  and  indeed  great  part  of  the  cpiftle. 
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tad  of  fdhuning  the  lives  of  innumerable 

creatorea. 

Nor  ii  design  (hewn  only  in  the  grand 
fabric  of  the  world,  and  all  its  relative 
appendages:  it  is  equally  ihewn  in  every 
part  It  is  feen  in  every  animal,  adapted 
a  ail  hi  peculiarities  to  its  proper  mode 
of  life.  It  is  feen  in  every  vegetable,  fur* 
nifhed  wku  pans  exa&ly  iuited  to  its  fitua- 
tioa.  fo  the  leaft,  as  well  as  in  the  grcateft 
of  uture's  productions,  it  is  every  where 
apparent.  The  little  creeper  upon  the 
«all,  extending  its  tenacious  fibres,  draws 
cojriduneat  from  the  crannies  of  the 
ftoses;  tnd  lourifhes  where  no  other  plant 
cojM  lire. 

If  then  the  world,  and  every  part  of  it, 
a*  thai  marked  with  the  characters  of 
<^£n,  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  ac- 
knowledging the  author  of  fuch  defign— 
of  fuch  amazing  contrivance  and  variety, 
tn  be  a  being  of  infinite  wifdom  and 
fwer.  We  call  a  man  ingenious,  who 
pi<«  even  a  common  globe,  with  all  the 
parts  of  the  earth  delineated  upon  it. 
IV ut  fhall  we  fay  then  of  the  author  of 
t*»e  *reat  original  itfelf,  in  all  its  grandeur, 
:"i  furniflied  with  all  its  various  inhabi- 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  prefer- 
r*::ca  of  the  world,  is  indeed  rather  the 
»-*  *  irgument  advanced  a  ftcp  farther. 

If  chance  could  be  fuppofed  to  produce 
'  'rjahr  form,  yet  it  is  certainly  beyond 
t'.i  aigheft  degree  of  credulity,  to  fuppofe, 
J;  could  continue  this  regularity  for  any 
:bt.  But  we  find  it  has  been  continued : 
v*  fad,  that  near  6000  years  have  made 
r:  change  in  the  order  and  harmony  of 
fie  world.  The  fun's  a&ion  upon  the 
arh  hath  ever  been  regular.  The  pro- 
^akm  of  trees,  plants,  and  herbs,  hath 
Ttr  been  uniform.  Every  feed  produces 
iow  the  fame  fruit  it  ever  did.  Every 
Metes  of  animal  life  is  ftill  the  fame. 
routd  chance  continue  this  regular  ar- 
angeroent  ?  Could  any  thing  continue  it, 
tt:  the  hand  of  an  omnipotent  God  ? 

Laftly,  we  lee  this  great  truth,  the  being 
fa  God,  witnefled  by  the  general  con- 
cnt  of  mankind.  This  general  content 
r.jft  arife  either  from  tradition,  or  k  muft 
«  the  refult  of  men's  own  reafbning. 
"pon  either  fnppofi  tion,  it  is  an  argument 
qaally  ftrong.  If  the  firft  fuppofition  be 
l'owed,  it  will  be  difficult  to  affign  any 
oarce  of  this  tradition,  bat  God  himfelf. 
f  the  fecond,  it  can  fcarce  be  fuppofed 
hat  all  maiikind,  in  different  parts  of  the 


world,  mould  agree  in  the  belief  of  a 
thing,  which  never  exifted.  For  though 
doubts  have  arifen  concerning  this  ge- 
neral belief,  yet  it  is  now  pretty  well 
afcertained,  from  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers, that  no  nation  hath  yet  been  difcover- 
ed,  among  whom  fome  traces  of  religious 
worihip  have  not  been  found. 

Be  it  fo,  fays  the  objeftor;  yet  ftill  we 
find  (ingle  perfons,  even  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  fome  of  them  men  of  enlarged  ca- 
pacities, who  have  not  only  had  their  doubts 
on  thisfubjeft;  but  have  proclaimed  aloud 
their  difbelief  of  a  divine  being. 

We  anfwer,  that  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable,  no  man's  infidelity  on  this  head  was 
ever  thoroughly  fettled.  Bad  men,  rather 
endeavour  to  convince  themfelvcs,  than 
are  really  convinced. — But  even  on  a  fup- 
pofition, that  a  few  fuch  perfons  could  be 
found,  what  is  their  teftmony  againft  fo 
great  a  majority,  as  the  reft  of  mankind  ? 
The  light  of  the  fu  .1  is  univerfally  acknow- 
ledged, though  it  h-ippcn?,  that,  now  and 
then,  a  man  mav  be  born  blind. 

But  fince,  it  feems,  there  are  difficulties 
in  fuppoling  a  divine  creator,  and  prefcrvcr 
of  the  world,  what  fyftem  of  things  does  the 
atheift  fuppofe  attended  with  fewer  ?  He 
fees  the  world  produced  before  him.  He 
fees  it  hath  been  created ;  and  is  preferved. 
Some  account  of  this  matter  muft  be  given, 
If  curs  difpleafe  him ;  let  us  have  his. 

The  experiment  hath  been  tried.  We 
have  had  many  atheiftical  creeds:  none 
of  which  hath  ftood  the  teft  of  being  hand- 
ed down  with  any  degree  of  credit  into 
future  times. 

The  atheift's  great  argument  indeed 
againft  a  Deity,  is  levelled  at  the  apparent 
injuftice  of  his  government.  It  was  an 
objection  of  ancient  date;  and  might  have 
had  its  weight  in  heathen  times :  but  it  is 
oneof  the  blefiings,  which  attends  chrif- 
tianity,  that  it  fatisfies  all  our  doubts  on 
this  head ;  and  gives  us  a  rational  and 
eafy  folution  of  this  poignant  obieftioru 
What  if  we  obferve  an  inaccurate  dif- 
tribntion  of  the  things  of  this  world? 
What  if  virtue  be  deprefled,  and  vice  tri- 
umphant ?  It  is  nothing,  fays  the  voice 
of  religion,  to  him,  who  believes  this  life 
to  be  an  inconfiderable  part  of  his  being ; 
a  point  only  in  the  expanfe  of  eternity : 
who  believes  he  is  fern  into  this  world, 
merely  to  prepare  himfelf  for  a  better. 
This  world,  he  knows,  is  intended  neither 
for  reward,  nor  punifliment.  Happineft 
unqusftionably  attends  virtue  even  here, 

and 
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and  imCcry,  vice  :  bat  it  is  not  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  a  fplendid  Hation,  but  of  a 
peaceful  mind ;  nor  is  it  the  rnuery  of  low 
circumilances,  but  of  a  guilty  conference. 
The  things  of  this  world  are  not,  in  their 
own  nature,  connected  either  with  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery.  Attended  fometimes  by 
one,  and  fometimes  by  the  other,  they  are 
merely  the  means  of  trial.  One  man  is 
tempted  with  riches,  and  another  with 
poverty  ;  but  God  intends  neither  an  ele- 
vated, nor  a  depreftcd  fituation  as  the  ulti- 
mate completion  of  his  will. 

Befides,  if  worldly  profperity  even  was 
the  indication  of  God's  favour,  yet  good 
men  may  have  failings  and  imprudencies 
enough  about  them  to  deferve  misfortune  ; 
and  bad  men  virtues,  which  may  deferve 
fuccefs.  Why  Ihould  imprudence,  though 
joined  with  virtue,  partake  of  its  reward  ? 
Or  the  generous  purpofe  (hare  in  the  pu- 
nilhment,  though  connected  with  vice  ? 

Thus  then  we  fee  the  being  of  2  God 
is  the  univerfal  creed  of  nature.  But 
though  nature  could  inveftigate  the  fimple 
truth,  fhe  could  not  preferve  it  from  error. 
Nature  merely  takes  her  notions  from 
what  fhe  fees,  and  what  (he  hears,  and 
hath  ever  moulded  her  gods  in  the  likenefs 
of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  on  earth. 
Hence  every  part  of  the  creation,  animate 
and  inanimate,  hath,  by  turns,  been  an 
©bjeel  of  vvorihip.  And  even  the  mod  re- 
fined nations,  we  know,  had  grofs  con- 
ceptions on  this  head.  The  wifeft  of  them 
indeed,  by  obierving  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, could  clothe  the  Deity  with  wifdom 
and  power :  but  they  could  go  no  fariher. 
The  virtues  of  their  heroes  afforded  them 
the  highe  *  ideas  of  pei  feftion :  and  with 
thefc  they  arrayed  their  gods ;  mixing 
alfo  with  their  virtues,  fuch  vices,  as  are 
found  in  the  characters  of  the  bell  of 
men. 

For  juft  notions  of  the  Deity,  we  mull 
have  recourfe  then  to  revelation  alone. 
Revelation  removes  all  thefe  abfurdities. 
It  difpels  the  clouds  of  ignorance;  and 
unveils  the  divine  majefty,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  the  object  of  human  contemplation. 
The  lax  notions  of  libertinifm,  on  one 
hand,  which  make  the  Deity  an  inobfervant 

fovernor ;  and  the  gloomy  ideas  of  fuper- 
ition,  on  the  other,  which  fuppofe  him  to 
be  a  dark  malignant  being,  are  equally 
expofed.  Here  we  are  informed  of  the 
omniscience  and  cmniprefence  of  God. 
Here  we  learn,  that  his  wifdom  and  power 


are  equalled  by  his  goodnefs ;  and  that  Us 
mercy  is  over  all  his  works.  In  (hort,  we 
learn  from  revelation,  that  we  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  being,  whofe  knowledge  ?e 
cannot  evade,  and  whofe  power  we  carrot 
refill;  who  is  merciful  and  good  to  ail  hi* 
creatures ;  and  will  be  ever  ready  to  a£u 
and  reward  thofe,  who  endeavour  to  con- 
form themfelves  to  his  will:  but  whole 
judice,  at  the  fame  time,  accompanying 
his  mercy,  will  punifh  the  bold  and  ch- 
iefs (inner  in  proportion  to  his  guilt. 

j  I53.     On  the  Creed  continued— the  B:>J 
of  Je/ui  Ckriji. 

After  profe fling  our  belief  in  God,  the 
creed  proceeds  with  aprofeffion  of  our  be. 
lief  "  in  Jefus  Chrifl,  his  fon,  our  Lord." 

A  perfon  celebrated  as  Jefus  Ch:i:'. 
was,  we  may  fuppofe,  would  nat»rj".y 
find  a  place  in  the  profane  hiftory  of  \u> 
times.  It  may  not  be  amifs,  therefore,  :>> 
introduce  the  evidence  we  are  about  to 
col  left,  with  the  teftimony  of  fomc  of  tr.: 
more  eminent  of  the  heathen  writers,  wh) 
have  mentioned  him.  They  will  at  le?:*: 
inform  us,  that  fuch  a  perfon  lived  at  tn: 
time  we  aflert ;  and  that  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  new  religion.— I  (hall  quote  oniv 
Suetonius,  Tacitus,  and  Pliny. 

Suetonius  #,  tells  us,  that  "  the  em- 
peror Claudius  drove  all  the  Jews  fron 
Rome,  who,  at  the  inlligation  of  one  Chrift, 
were  continually  making  dillurbances." 

Tacitus  f,  fpeaking  of  the  perfecutien 
of  chriilians,  tells  us,  "  that  the  author  of 
that  name  was  Chrifl,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Pontius  Pilate,  in  the  reign  01 
Tiberius." 

Pliny's  J  teftimony  is  more  large.  It 
is  contained  in  a  letter,  written  to  the 
emperor  Trajan,  defiring  his  inftructioru 
with  regard  to  chriilians.  He  blames 
their  obflinacy  in  refilling  to  facrince  to 
the  Roman  deities — but  from  their  own 
confeflion  can  draw  nothing,  but  that  thev 
aflemble,  on  a  certain  day,  before  fun-ri:.* 
—that  they  pay  divine  honours  to  Chriil 
as  a  God— that  they  bind  themfelves  by  a 
facrament  not  to  deal,  nor  to  commit  adul- 
tery, nor  to  deceive— and  that,  after  the 
performance  of  thefe  rites,  they  join  in 
one  common  meal.  Nay,  he  examined,  he 
fays,  two  of  them  by  torture:  yet  ft  ill  he 
finds  nothing  obnoxious  in  their  behaviour, 
except    their   abfurd   fu perditions.     He 


•  In  vita  Claud.  Cjef. 
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thinks,  howevrr,  the  matter  ihonld  be  in* 
qai-ed  into :  for  ch/i  ft  unity  had  brought 
religion  into  great  difufe.  The  inarkets 
were  crowded  with  victims ;  and  fcarce  a 
porchafer  came  neir  them. 

Thefe  writers  afford  as  fufficient  tef- 
naony,  that  Jefus  Chrilt  lived  at  the  time 
veaflert;  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  a 
new  religion.  They  had  opportunities  of 
being  well  informed;  could  have  no  in- 
terest in  falsifying ;  were  no  converts  to 
tk  new  fret;  but  talk  of  Chrift,  only  as 
they  would  of  any  Angular  perfon,  whom 
they  bad  occafion  to  mention.  Their  tef- 
ooooy  therefore  is  beyond  cavil. 

Let  os  now  proceed  a  step  farther,  and 
exanice  the  fcriptore  evidence  of  Chrift, 
which  proves  not  only  his  cxittence;  but 
that  he  is  our  Lord,  or  the  Messiah — md 
tot  only  that  he  was  the  author  of  a  new 
religion;  but  that  this  religion  is  true. 

Upon  examining  the  grand  scripture 
evidence  on  this  head,  we  find  the  greatest 
Jfrefs  laid  upon  miracles  and  prophecies : 
both  of  which  are  direct  appeals  to  God, 
by  a  claim  to  fupernatural  power.  And 
dough  both  thefe  modes  of  evidence  are 
calculated  as  well  for  us  who  live  in  re 
ttoier  times*  a*  for  thofe  who  lived  in  the 
earliest;  yet  the  evidence  from  mira- 
cles feems  more  particularly  addreiTed  to 
them;  as  that  from  prophecy  is  to  us* 
They  were  the  eye-witnesTes  of  the  mira- 
cles of  the  gofpel,  of  which  we  have  only 
the  evidence  at  fecond-hand.  Whereas 
prophecy  is  a  mode  of  evidence,  which 
ucieafes  through  every  age.  The  early 
christians  had  it  in  part;  but  to  us  this 
amazing  web  is  (till  more  unfolded ;  and 
aore  of  its  wonderful  texture  displayed.— 
Let  as  examine  each  in  its  order. 

Among  the  eye-witnesTes  of  the  gofpel 
miracles,  were  many  learned  men,  as  well 
as  nnleanied.  The  former  had  oppor- 
tunity and  abilities  to  examine  the  works 
before  them  ;  to  trace  out  fraud,  if  any 
ben  were  latent ;  and  did  unquestionably 
receive  them  with  all  that  circumfpection 
which  waa  doe  to  fuch  wonderful  exhibi- 
tions, before  they  embraced  the  christian 
&th;  while  the  moil  ignorant  fpectator  was 
*  competent  judge  oixnatter  of  fact ;  and 
auay  of  oar  Saviour's  miracles  were  fuch 
*s  could  not  poffibly,  from  the  nature  of 
(he  fads  themfejves,  be  coloured  with 
fraud. 

It  had  a  ftrange  found  to  the  prejudices 
of  mankind,  that  a  crucified  malefactor 
*as  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  and  we 


cannot  fuppofe,  that  any  man,  much  left 
that  a  multitude  of  men,  would  embrace 
fuch  a  belief  without  clear  conviction: 
efpecially  as  no  worldly  advantage  lay  on 
the  fide  of  this  -belief;  and  die  convert 
even  renounced  the  world,  and  embraced 
a  life  of  perfection.— Let  us  consider  the. 
Angle  miracle    of   ChruVs    refur  reel  ion. 

iefos  had  frequently  mentioned  it  before 
u  death;  and  the  thing  was  fo  far  in 
general  credited,  that  the  fepulchre  was 
Sealed,  and  an  armed  guard  appointed  to 
watch  it.  We  may  well  fuppofe,  there- 
fore, that  his  favourers  would  naturally, 
upon  this  occasion,  reafon  thus :  "  Jefus 
hath  now  put  his  pretentions  upon  a  fair  • 
iiTue.  He  hath  told  us,  he  will  arife  from 
the  dead  on  the  third  day :— here  then  let 
us  fufpend  our  judgment)  and  wait  the  re- 
fills Three  days  will  determine  whether 
he  be  an  impostor,  or  the  real  Meffiah." 
—It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
favourers  of  jefus  would  reafon,  after  his 
death,  in  a  manner  like  this :  and  it  is  be- 
yond credibility,  that  any  of  them  would 
have  continued  his  difciples,  had  they 
found  him  falfifying  in  this  point.  But 
we  know  they  did  continue  his  difciples 
after  this.  We  know  alfo,  that  many  pro- 
felytes,  convinced  by  this  very  event,  em- 
braced the  christian  religion.— We  have 
all  the  reafon  in  the  world  therefore  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  were  fully  fatisfied.  His 
miracles  were  to  them  a  fufficient  proof  of 
his  pretentions.  All  candid  men  would 
have  acquiefced,  as  they  did;  and  in  their 
belief  we  have  a  very  ftreng  foundation 
for  our  own. 

Again,  with  regard  to  prophecy,  we 
obferve,  that  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment feem,  in  various  parts,  to  characterize 
fome  extraordinary  perfon,  who  was  in 
procefs  of  time  to  make  his  appearance  in 
the  world.  The  marks  are  peculiar,  and 
can  neither  be  mistaken  nor  mifapplied. 
"  He  was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin— he  was 
to  turn  the  hearts  of  the  difobedient  to 
the  wifdom  of  the  juil— though  dignified 
with  the  characters  of  a  prince,  he  was  to 
be  a  man  of  forrows,  and  acquainted  with 
grief— though  described  to  be  without  tin, 
he  was  to  be  numbered  with  tranfgresTors 
—his  hands  and  his  feet  were  to  bo 
pierced— he  was  to  be  made  an  offering 
for  fin— and  was  never  to  fee  corruption.9* 
—Thefe  prophecies  were  publifhed  many 
hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Chrift : 
and  had  been  all  along  in  the  hands,  not 
only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  all  man  of  letters. 

The 
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The  Old  Teftament  had  been  early  trans- 
lated into  die  Greek  language;  and  re- 
ceived into  the  politeft  libraries  of  thofe 
times. 

With  thefe  ideas,  let  us  open  the  New 
Teftament,  and  it  is  obvious  that  no  picture 
can  be  more  like  its  original,  than  thefe 
prophecies  of  Chrift  in  one  Teftament,  are 
to  his  hiftory  in  the  other.  Here  we  fee 
that  extraordinary  virgin- birth  unravelled. 
—■Here  we  fee  a  life  fpent  in  turning  the 
hearts  of  the  difobedient  to  thewifdom  of 
the  juft—  Here  we  find  the  prince  of 
his  people,  a  man  of  forrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief.  Here  we  fee  the 
Lord  of  righteoufnefs  numbered  with 
tranfgrefTors— we  fee  his  hands  and  hit 
feet  pierced — we  fee  him  made  an  offer- 
ing for  fin— and  we  fee  realized  that  ex- 
traordinary idea  of  death  without  cor- 
ruption. 

Jt  were  an  eafy  mitter  to  cany  this 
comparifon  through  a  more  minute  detail 
of  circumftances :  but  I  mean  only  to  trace 
the  outlines  of  this  great  refemblance. 
To  compleat  the  picture  would  be  a  co- 
pious work* 

Bcfides  thefe  predictions,  which  related 
immediately  to  the  life  and  death  of  Chrift : 
there  were  many  others,  which  defcrve 
notice.  Among  thefe  the  two  great  lead- 
ing prophecies  were  thofe  of  the  calling 
of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  the  difperfion  of 
the  Jews. 

The  calling  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of 
the  carlieft  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment.  The  Jews  were  diflinguilhed  in 
appearance,  as  the  favourite  people  of 
God ;  and  they  were  fufliciently  elated 
opon  that  dillin&ion.  But  if  they  had  at- 
tended clofcly  to  their  prophets,  they  might 
have  difcovcred,  that  all  the  prophecies 
which  defcribod  the  happy  ftatc  of  the 
church,  had  evidently  a  more  diitant  prof- 
pect,  than  to  them.  Thofe  early  promifes, 
in  particular,  which  were  repeated  to  the 
patriarchs,  were  not  merely  confined  to 
their  pofterity  ;  but  included  "  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth  *." — And  when  the  later 
prophets,  a3  the  great  event  appro ichrd, 
fpoke  a  plainer,  and  a  more  intelligible 
]anpu.ic>-e,  the  whole  nation  might  have 
cndcrilood,  as  Simeon,  and  fome  of  the 
wifelt  and  moft  intelligible  of  them  did 
end-rftand,  that  "  a  light  was  fprung  up 
to  lighten  the  Gentiles." 


The  prophecy  of  the  difperfion  of  the 
Jewifh  nation  is  alfo  very  auttent,  beirg 
attributed  by  Mofes  to  the  patriarch  Jacot?. 
"The  fceptre  (hall  not  depart  from  Judah, 
until  Shiloh  come/9  Whatever  may  be  t.e 
precife  meaning  of  the  word  '  fceptre'  h 
the  original ;  and  though  it  may  not  per- 
haps properly  fignify  that  idea  of  rcral 
power,  which  it  conveys  to  our  ears ;  yet 
it  certainly  meant  fome  badge  of  auiho. 
rity,  that  implies  a  formed  and  fettled  go- 
▼eminent.    And  as  to  the  word  '  Shi  Inn,' 
all  commentators,  jewifh  as  well  as  chr..;:- 
an,  explain  it  to  mean  the  Mefliah— T-: 
fcnfe  therefore  of  the  prophecy  is  plair.lv 
this— that  the  Jews  mould  continue  in  thj 
form  of  a  fociety,   till  the  time  of  x,t 
Meffiah.    Accordingly  we  find  that,  fed. 
after  Chrift's  death,  the  fceptre  did  de- 
part from  Judah :  the  Jews  loft  all  fern 
of  «  political  fociety;  and  are  a  firgLjr 
in  (lance  of  a  people,  fcattered  over  \).i 
whole  earth,  preferved  to  this  day  fer- 
rate from  all  other  people,  and  yet  wnh::t 
a  fcttlement  any  where. 

Our  Saviour's  prophecy  of  the  growth 
of  his  church,  is  lilcewife  among  the  m^c 
remarkable  predictions.  He  told  his  dii- 
ciples,  that  "  his  religion  was  like  a  gn  r. 
of  muftard-feed,  which  was  the  leaft  of  ..'.\ 
(ceds ;  but  when  it  grew  up,  it  fhould  be- 
come a  great  tree,  and  the  fowls  of  th 
air  fhould  lodge  in  the  branches  of  i:.'* 
He  told  them  alfo,  that  "  the  gates  of  htl! 
fhould  never  prevail  againft  it." 

The  Jewifh  religion  was  continually  en- 
forced by  the  idea  of  a  jealous  Gt., 
watching  over  it,  and  threatening  judg- 
ments from  heaven  upon  every  traii- 
greffion.  The  divine  authority  was  iL 
cd  openly  upon  it.  The  people  trerrbl: 
and  worlhipped. 

When  the  impoftor  Mahomet  fet  up  t 
a  reformer,  he  could  not  indeed  enf 
his  religion  by  divine  judgments;  but  r 
did  it  by  temporal.  He  drew  his  fuo.%. 
and  held  it  to  the  breafts  of  his  oppoie:* 
while  he  promifed  to  the  obedient  a  h. 
gratification  of  their  pafiions. 

But  in  the  chriftian  religion,  nothing  r 
this  kind  appeared.  No  temporal  jjd: 
ment9  threatened  on  one  hand  :  no  ic:.f  j 
indulgences  allured  on  the  other.  A  i*v 
defponding  ignorant  mechanics,  the  .  i> 
ciples  of  a  perfon  crucified  as  a  coirn"  • 
malefador,  were  all  the  parade,  with  w.uC" 


n"  **  * 


cr*.. 


*  See  Gen.  xii.  3.    xviii.  18.    azii.  18.    xxvi.  4* 
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this  religion  was  ulhered  into  the  world  ;  felves,  that  if  it  had  concerned  us,  it  would 

and  all  the  human  affiftance  which  it  had  have  been  more  plainly  revealed.— One 

to  boaft.— And  yet  this  religion,  which  thing,  however,  we  mayobferve  on  this 

oppofed  the  ftrongeft  prejudices,  and  was  head,   that  nothing  is  (aid  in  Scripture 

oppoied  by  the  greateft  princes,  made  its  of  paying  divine  honours  to  the  virgin 

way  in  a  few  years,  from  a  remote  corner,  Mary.     Thofe  rites  are  totally  of  popifh 

through  the  whole  Roman  empire.— Thus  origin. 

was  our  Saviour's  prophecy,  in  oppofilion  We  farther  believe,  that  C h  rift  <*  fuf- 

to  ail  human  calculation,  exactly  fulfilled,  fercd  under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified. 

The  Icaft  of  all  feeds  became  a  fpreading  dead,  and  buried  ;  and  that  he  defcended 

tree;  and  a  church  was  eftablifhed,  which  into  hel],"— -that  is,  we  declare  our  be- 

could  not  be  deftroyed  by  all  the  powers  lief  of  the  Scripture- account  cf  the  cir- 

ofhell.  cumftances  and    the  reality  of  Cbrift's 

Bat  although  the  church  of  Chrift  could  death. 

Mt  be  deftroyed,  it  was  corrupted ;  and  To  make  an  action  clear,  it  is  nece/Tary, 

in  a  cooHe  of  years  fell  from  its  genuine  firft,  to  eftablifh  its  date.    This  is  ufually 

poHry.    This  corrupt  (late  of  it— the  de-  done  by  ranging  it  under  the  magiltrate 

idiom  of  popery— the  efforts  of  reforma-  who  then  prefided,  the  time  of  whole  go- 

tion,  and  various  other  circumftances  re-  vernment  is  always  regiftcred  in  fome  pub- 

lacing  to  it,  are  not  unreafonably  fuppofed  lie  record.— Thus  we  believe  that  ChriiVs 

to  be  held  forth,  in  the  prophetic  parts  of  death  happened  when  Pontius  Pilate  was 

the  New  Teftament.  governor  of  J  odea.  We  believe  alfo,  with 

Bat  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  prophecies,  regard  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  that  he 

which  are  not  obvious  enough  to  carry  was  crucified ;  that  he  died  as  really  as 

genera!  conviction ;  though  many  of  them  any  mortal   ever  did;  and  that  he  was 

hare  been  well  explained  by  thofe  *,  who  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Jofeph  of  Arima- 

are  verfed  in  the  hiftories  to  which  they  al-  thea  f . 

lode.  Future  times  will,  in  all  probability,  The  "  defcent  into  hell"  is  undoubtedly 

refled  a  ftronger  light  upon  them.    Some  a  more  obfeure  expreffion  than  might  be 

cfthe  great  prophecies,  which  we  have  wilhed  in  a  creed,  and  was  not  indeed  add- 

j^  considered,  {hone  but  with  a  feeble  ed  till  many  ages  after  the  creed  was  firft 

ray,  during  the  times  they  were  fulfilling,  compofed  J.     Bat  as  creeds  are  human 

though  they  now  ftrike  us  in  fo  forcible  a  compositions,  we  believe  this,  and  every 

manner.                                          Gilpin.  other  difficulty,   only  as  confident  with 

Scripture.      Now  the  fenfe  which  feems 
JiSf  The  Creed  centituud— Conception  and  moft  agreeable  to  Scripture,  is,  that  his 
Birth  of  Chrift,  &e.  foul  remained  till  h;s  refurredion  in  that 
We  have  now  (hewn  upon  what  foun-  place  (whatever  that  place  is)  where  the 
cation  we  believe  the  fecond  article  of  our  fpirits  of  the  blefled  reft :  and  the  ex  pref- 
erred; let  ns  next  confider  the' remaining  fion  feems  to  have  been  added,  only  that 
articles— the  hiftory  of  Chrift,  as  delivered  we  may  the  more  ftrongly  exprefs  our  be- 
in  fcripture,  and  the  benefits  which  he  pro-  lief  of  the  reality  of  his  death.     This  we 
cared  for  us— the  affiftance  of  the  Holy  do,  when  we  exprefs  our  belief  of  the  fepa- 
Spirit— -the  remiifion  of  our  fins— and  ever-  ration  of  his  foul  and  body.    "He  Has 
'siting  life.  buried/'  —  and  "  defcended  into  he!L" 
firft,  then,  we  believe  that  Chrift  was  The  firft  expreffion  relates  to  his  body, 
"conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  born  which  was  laid  in  the  grave  ;  the  fecond 
cfthe  virgin  Mary."   The  manner  of  this  to  his  foul,  which  paficd  into  the  place  of 
miraculous  conception  we  inquire  not  in-  departed  fpirits. 

to.    It  is  a  point  not  only  beyond  the  li-  We  farther  believe,  that*'  on  the  third 

cits  of  human  inquiry ;  but  to  us  at  lead  a  4av  ne  r0^c  a£*in  r"rom  the  dead."     The 

point  very  unimportant.     We  believe  juft  reiurre&ion  of  Chrift  from  the  dead  is  a 

tac  Scripture- account  of  it,  and  aflure  our-  point  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  chrif- 

*  See  BiJfcop  Newton**  Dificrtations ;  and  Bifliop  Kurd's  Sermon*  on  Prophecy. 
f  Kaiih  foretold  he  Aoold  "  make  his  grave  with  the  rich."    And  St,  Manhew  tells  ui,  that  #|«* 

S  f*nt  aXft*  «uOg»ji»  «rx«*&.  Matt,  xxvii.  57.  Ifriah  liii.  9.                          \ 

I  fcc  Bingham's  Anti^tfiei,  vol*tii*  c.  j.  \                         . 
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tians.  -On  the  certainty  of  Chritt's  refuiv 
rc&ion  depend  all  hopes  of  our  own.  On 
this  article,  therefore,  we  (hall  be  more 
large. 

And  j-  in  the  fir  ft  place,  what  is  there  in 
it  that  need  (hock  our  reafon  ?  It  was  a 
wonderful  event:  but  is  not  nature  fall  of 
wonderful  events  ?     When   we    feriouily 

jg  9 

weigh  the  matter,  is  it  lefs  ftrange,  that  a 
train  of  corn  th.own  into  the  ground 
ihould  die,  and  rife  again  with  new  vege- 
tation, than  that  a  hu-nan  body,  in  the 
fame  circumft:mces,  (hould  afljine  new 
life  ?  The  commonnefs  of  the  former 
m:kes  it  familiar  to  us,  but  not  in  any 
degree  lefs  unaccounnbl?.  Are  we  at  all 
mere  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
gain  g  Tmirat?s,  than  with  the  manner 
in  which  a  bodv  is  ra'vfed  from  the  dead  ? 
And  is  it  not  ob/ioully  ftrikin^,  that  the 
fame  power  which  can  effect  the  one,  may 
ciFedt  the  otheralib? — Bu; analogy, though 
it  tend  to  convince,  is  no  proof.  Let  us 
proceed  then  to  matter  of  fact. 

That  the  body  was  dead,  and  fifely 
lodged  in  the  tomb,  and  afterwards  con- 
veyed out  of  it,  was  agreed  on,  both 
by  thofe  who  oppofed,  and  by  thofe  who 
favoured  the  refurreclion.  In  the  cir- 
cumttances  of  the  latter  fad,  they  differ 
widely. 

The  difciples  tell  their  (lory — a  very 
plain  and  iimple  one — that,  fcirce  ex- 
peeling  the  event,  notwithflanding  their 
matter  had  himfclf  foretold  it,  they  were 
furprifed  with  an  account  that  the  body 
was  gone — that  they  found  afterwards,  to 
their  great  alkmiftiment,  that  their  matter 
was  a<-,;tin  r.live — that  they  had  been  feve- 
ral  times  with  him;  and  appealed  for  the 
truth  of  what  they  fiid  to  great  numbers, 
who,  as  well  as  themlelves,  had  feen  him 
after  his  refurreclion. 

The  chief  prietts,  on  the  other  fide,  de- 
clared the  whole  to  be  a  forgery  ;  aflert- 
intj,  that  the  plain  matter  of  fact  was,  the 
difciples  came  by  night,  and  dole  the  body 
away,  while  the  foldiers  (lept. 

Such  a  tale,  unfupported  by  evidence, 
would  be  littened  to  in  no  court  of  juttice. 
Jt  has  not  even  the  air  of  probability. 
Can  it  befuppofed,  that  the  difciples,  who 
had  fled  with  terror  when  they  might  have 
refcued  their  matter's  life;  would  venture, 
in  the  face  of  an  armed  guard,  to  carry  off" 
his  dead  body?— Or  is  it  more  probable, 
that  they  found  the  whole  jjuard  afleep; 
when  we  know,  that  the  vigilance  of  coi- 


tinels  is  fecured  bv-the  ftri&cft  difcirlir  cr ' 
— fiendes,  what  advantage  could  ariie  i'm\ 
fuch  an  attempt/  If  they  mifcarrie.i,  i: 
was  certain  ruin,  both  to  thrm  nnd  :.::- 
caufe.  Jf  they  fucceeded,  it  is  dltiwS.: 
to  fay  what  ufe  they  could  make  of  ih>-.r 
fucctfs.  Unlefs  they  could  have  proJii.v  J 
thoir  dead  body  alive,  the  fecond  er  er 
would  be  worfe  than  the  firtt.  Their  mil- 
ter's prophecy  of  his  own  rcfurreclicn  uai 
an  unhanpy  C!;cumftance;  yet  ftill  it  »■.  > 
wrapped  in  a  veil  of  obfeurity.  But  ii  i  ii 
disciples  endeavou;ed  to  prove  its  corral  > 
ron,  it  was  their  bufmefs  to  look  well  .3 
the  event.  A  defection  would  be  fu.b  a 
comment  upon  their  matter's  text,  as  \\  (.<■/  i 
never  be  forgotten.— *  When  a  cauie  c- 
pendson  falfehood,  every  body  knows,  u:: 
lefs  it  is  moved  the  better. 

This  was  the  cafe  of  the  other  f.  I  \ 
Ohfcurity  there  was  wanted.     It  the  cl.icf 
prietts  had  any  proof,  why  did  they  vc 
produce  it?    Why  were  not  the  dii:i:l. 
taken  up  and  examined  upon   the  hcV' 
They  never  abfeonded.    Why  w.-rc  tb.i 
not  judicially  tried  ?    Why  was  not  t..t 
trial  made  public  ?  and  why  were  net  ,vj- 
thentic   memorials  of  the   fraud   hand-.; 
down  to  poftjrity  ;  as  authentic  memcii:. 
were  of  the  fadl,  recorded  at  the  \n» 
time,    and   place,    where  it    happened  .* 
Chriitianity  never  wanted  enemies  to  pro- 
pagate its  difparagement. — But  nothing  ot 
this   kind   was  done.     No  proof  was  at- 
tempted— except  indeed  the  tcftimorv  nf 
men    afleep.     The  difciples  Were    neve: 
quefiioned  upon  the  fac"l ;  and  the  cliirr 
prietts  retted  fatisfied  with  fpreading  ar 
inconfiftent    rumour  among    the    people. 
impreiled  merely    by   their   own    autho- 
rity. 

Whatever  records  of  heathen  origin  re- 
main, evince  the  truth  of  the  refurrecti^ 
One  is  very  remarkable.  Pontius  Pib:: 
font  the  emperor  Tiberius  a  relation  of  t.-ii 
death  and  refurreclion  of  Chrift;  whio 
were  recorded  at  Rome,  as  ufual,  amor.r 
other  provincial  matters.  This  inui.!- 
gence  made  fo  great  an  impreffion,  i; 
feems,  upon  the  emperor,  that  hercferrei 
it  to  the  fenate,  whether  Jefus  Chrift  o» 
Judea  (hould  not  be  taken  into  the  number 
of  the  Roman  gods?— Our  belief  of  ti  L 
fatt  is  chiefly  founded  upon  the  tellirr.o- 
ny  of  Juttin  Martyr,  and  Tertullian,  tu  j 
learned  heathens,  in  the  age  fucceedir.c 
Chrift,  who  became  chriftuns  fro.n  this 
very  evidence,  among  others,  in  favour  oi 

chrifluniiy. 
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ch-iftinaalty.  In  their  apologies  »,  ftill 
extant,  ooe  of  which  was  made  to  the  fe- 
utc  of  Rome,  the  other  to  a  Roman  go* 
rernor,  they  both  appeal  to  thefe  records  of 
Pontius  Pilate,  as  then  generally  known ; 
fth'.ch  we  cannot  conceive  fuch  able  apo- 
Jojiib  would  have  done,  if  no  fuch  records 
hd  ever  exiilcd  +. 

Having  feen  what  was  of  olJ  objected 
to  the  rriurredion  of  Chrift,  it  may  be 
j^per  alio  to  fee  the  obje&ions  of  modern 
ciibciicvers- 

Aad,  nrft,  we  have  the  dale*  obje&ion, 

V'i  nothing  is  more  common  among  the 

7:07. gators  of  every  new  religion,  than 

:•■)  Jilsde  their  ignorant  profelytcs  with 

1  .'^.ijries.  What  a  variety  of  inconfillcnt 

'S.tt  d'd  the  votaries  of  hcathenifm  be- 

.'...?!  What  abiurdi tics  arc  adopted  into 

•  'c  Mahometan  creed  !    To  what  ftrr.nge 

J  .n  tlo  die  vulgar  papiits  give  credit ! 

A '.J  can  wc  fuppoie  better  of  the  refur- 

rrcVonof  Chrift,  tljan  tha:  it  was  one  of 

tZvk  pious  frauds,  intended  merely  to  im- 

;.:ic  upon  the  people,  and  advance  the  ere- 

*::  cf  the  aew  fec"t?     . 

T  :-,  13  juft  as  eafily  (Ad,  as  that  his 
*'  ur..?s  doliz  him  away,  wnile  the  guard 
l    \    Both  are  affertions  without  proof. 

0:h?.s  have  objected  Chrift 's  partial 
C\  c  3 very  of  himfelf,  aftpr  his  refurre&ion. 
If  az  had  boldly  (hewn  himfelf  to  the 
c:.:*f  priefts,;  or  publicly  to  all  the  peo- 
*!c ;  we  might  have  had  a  more  rational 
k'-ndadon  for  our  belief.  But  as  he  had 
cnlv  for  his  tvitnefles,  upon  this  occafion, 
a  few  of  his  c'.iofen  companions,  the  thing 
l'i  c:rtainlr  a  more  (ecret  appearance 
uu<i  might  be  wifhed. 

This  infin  nation  is  founded  upon  a  paf- 
(ije  in  the  A£ts  of  the  Apoftles,  in  which 
it  u  (aid,  that  **  God  (hewed  him  openly, 
cot  to  all  the  people,  but  unto  witncffes 
cacfen  before  of  God."  The  queftion  is, 
whit  b  meant  by  witne(Tes  chofen  .before 
of  God  i  Certainly  nothing  more  than 
prions  exprefily,  and  by  particular  defig- 
nation,  intended  to  be  the  witnefles  of  this 
event.     Others   might  fee  him  if  they 


pleafed :  bat  thefe  were  not  the  people,  to 
whom  God  (hewed  him  openly :  this  par- 
ticular defignation  was  confined  to  the 
"  chofen  winefles."*-And  is  there  any 
thing  more  in  this,  than  we  fee  daily  in  all 
legal  proceedings  ?  Does  not  every  body 
wi(h  to  have  the  fa 61,  about  which  he  is 
concerned,  authenticated  by  indubitable 
records;  or  by  living  teftimony,  if  it  can 
be  had  ?  Do  we  not  procure  the  hands  of 
witnefles,  appointed  to  this  pnrpofe,  in  all 
our  deeds  and  'writings? — Let  us  not, 
however,  anfwer  the  objection  by  an  ar- 
bitrary explanation  of  the  text;  but  let  us 
compare  this  explanation  with  the  matter 
of  fccl. 

On  the  morning  of  the  refurre&ion,  the 
apo!l!es,  who  ran  to  the  fepulchre  to  make 
themfelves  acquainted  with  what  they  had 
heard,  received  a  menage  from  their  maf- 
ter,  injoining  them  to  meet  him  in  Galilee. 
It  does  not  appear,  that  this  mcfiage  was 
conveyed  with  any  fecrecy ;  it  is  rather 
probable  it  was  not;  and  that  thedifciples 
told  it  to  as  many  as  they  met.  'The  wo- 
men, it  is  exprefsly  faid,  told  it  *  to  the 
eleven;  and  all  the  reft.'*  Who  the  reft 
were,  does  not  appear:  bat  it  is  plain, 
from  the  fcqucl,  that  the  thing  was  gene- 
rally known ;  and  that  as  many  as  chofe 
either  to  fathfy  their  faith,  or  gratify  their 
curiofity,  repaired  for  that  purpofe  to  Ga- 
lilee. And  thus  we  find  St.  Peter  making 
a  difticction  between  the  voluntary  and  the 
chofen  witnefs— between  thofe  tf  who  had 
companied  yjith  the  apoftles  all  the  time 
thar  the  Lord  Jefus  went  in  and  out  among 
them,  from  his  baptifm  till  his  afcenfion," 
and  thofe  who  "  were  ordained  to  be  the 
witnefles  of  his  re  furred  ion  %" 

St.  Paul  goes  farther,  and  in  exprefs 
words  tells  us,  « that  Chrift  was  feen  || 
"  after  his  refurre&ion  of  above  five  hun- 
dred brethren  at  once :"  and  it  is  pro- 
.  bable,  fi  om  the  expreflion,  «*  at  once,"  that 
he  was  feen,  at  different  times,  by  many 
more. 

If  then  Chrift  thus  appeared  in  Galilee 
to  as  many  as  chofe  to  fee  him ;  or  even 


*  Juft.  Mart*  Apol.  ad  Anton.  P.— TcrtulJ.  Apol.  cap.  15. 

f  Hk  a&s  of  Pilate,  as  they  are  called,  are  oten  treated  with  contempt ;  for  no  reafon,  that  I  know. 
1  vtrrmet-widi  anything  againft  them  of  more  authority  than  a  fneer.  Probable  they  certainly  were- 
anj  a  bare  probability,  when  nothing  oppofea  it,  bai  its  weight.  But  here  the  probability  is  ftreng'thened  by 
to  (mill  drgre*~of  p°^tive  evidence ;  which,  if  the  reader  wiihes  to  fee  cel!e&ed  in  one  point  of  view  I 
rsitt  him  to  the  article  of  "  ChrifTs  fettering  under  Pontius  Pilate/'  in  Bifhop  Peirfbn*s  expofidon  of  the 


Creed 


Anyjng  otfcertsthdritiet,  that  of  the  learned  commentator  on  EufebTns,  is  worth  remarking :  "  Foero 
tnwoaPUati  *cta.j  a4  ^oc  ptorocabant  primi  cbriftiani,  tanqiiam  ad  ccitiffima  fidel  monumcJita,'* 
I  A&i  i.  at>  ||  1  Cor.  xt. 

N  2  if 
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if  he  appeared  only  to  five  hundred  people, 
of  whom  St.  Paul  tells  us  the  greater!  part 
were  Hill  alive,  when  he  wrote  this  epiftle, 
there  can  furely  be  no  reafonable  caufe  of 
offence  at  his  appearing,  be  fides  thefe,  to 
a  few  of  his  chofen  companions,  who  at- 
tended by  exprofs  appointment,  as  perfcns 
defigncd  to  record  the  event. 

In  fact,  if  the  fame  method  be  purfued 
in  this  inquiry,  which  is  ufual  in  all  others, 
the  evidence  of  thefe  chofm  companions 
is  all  that  is  nccefciry.  Here  are  twelve 
men  produced  (in  general  three  or  four 
men  are  thought  fufiicient)  on  whole  evi- 
dence the  fact  depends.  Are  they  com- 
petent witTiefles?  Have  they  thofe  marks 
about  them,  which  characterise  men  of  in- 
tegrity i  Can  they  be  challenged  on  any 
One  ground  of  rational  exception  ?  If  not, 
their  evidence  is  as  ilrictly  legal,  as  full,  and 
as  fatisfactory,  as  any  reafonable  man  can 
require.— But  in  this  great  caufe,  we  fee  the 
evidence  is  carried  ftill  farther.  Here  are 
five  hundred  pcrfons  waiting  without,  ready 
to  add  their  teliimony,  if  any  one  fliould 
require  it,  to  what  has  already  been  more 
than  legally  proved.  So  that  the  argu- 
ment even  addrcflcs  itfelf  to  that  abfurd 
diftinftion,  which  we  often  find  in  the  ca- 
vils of  infidelity,  between  rem  cert  am,  and 
fern  cert  ijfi mam. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  we  may  affirm 
fcoldly,  that  this  great  event  of  the  refur- 
rection of  Chrift  is  founded  upon  evidence 
equal  to  the  importance  of  it*  If  we  ex- 
pect dill  more,  our  anfwer  is  upon  record: 
"  If  ye  believe  not  Mofes  and  the  pro- 
phets," God's  ordinary  means  of  falvation, 
*c  neither  will  ye  be  pcrfuaded,  though  one 
rofe  from  the  dead."  —  There  mud  be 
bounds  in  all  human  evidence ;  and  he  who 
will  believe  nothing,  unlefs  he  have  every 
poflible  mode  of  proofc  muft  be  an  infidel 
in  almoft  every  tranfaction  of  life.  With 
fuch  perfons  there  is  no  reafoning.  They 
who  are  not  fathfied,  becaufe  Chrift  did 
not  appear  in  open  parade  at  Jerufalem ; 
would  farther  have  aiked,  if  he  had  ap- 
peared in  the  manner  they  expected,  why 
did  he  not  appear  to  every  nation  upon 
earth  ?  Or,  perhaps,  why  he  did  not  fhew 
himfelf  to  every  individual  ?  \ 

To  thefe  objections  may  be  aaded  a 
fcruple,  taken  from  a  pafTage  of  Scrip- 
ture, in  which  it  is  faid,  that  "  Chrift 
{ho u Id  lie  three  days  and  three  nights  in 


the  heart  of  the  earth :"  whereas,  in  h3r, 
he  only  lay  two  nights,  one  whole  day,  aai 
a  part  of  two  others, 

But  no  figure  in  fpeech  is  more  com- 
mon than  that  of  putting  a  part  for  i..t 
whole.  In  the  Hebrew  language  perbir: 
this  licence  is  more  acknhTible,  than  in  any 
other.  A  day  and  a  night  complete  o:;c 
whole  day :  and  as  our  Saviour  lay  in  the 
ground  a  part  of  everyone  of  thefe  three 
portions  of  time,  he  might  be  (aid,  by  an 
eafy  liberty  of  fpeech,  to  have  lain  tht 
whole.  Gt'fin. 

§  155.     Creed continued<~>Chr';JFs  Ajttnfcn* 
—Belief  in  the  Hdy  Gfojl. 

We  believe  farther,  that  Chrift  "afecni- 
ed  into  heaven,  and  frtteth  on  the  r.^.i; 
hand  of  God." 

Ch rift's  afcenfion  into  heaven  refts  ca 
the  fame  kind  of  proof,  as  his  refurrec- 
tion.  Both  of  them  are  events,  which  the 
apoftles  were  "  ordained  to  witnefs."  Bu: 
though  their  teftimony  in  this  cafe,  as  \m\\ 
as  in  the  refurrection,  is  certainly  the  mot 
legal,  and  authentic  proof,  and  fully  i'^- 
ficient  for  any  reafonable  man;  yet  thL, 
does  not  exclude  the  voluntary  telUmor.v 
of  others-  It  is  evident,  that  theapo4t>5 
were  not  the  fole  eye-witneffes  of  t.r 
event :  for  when  St.  Peter  called  together 
the  firft  afiembly  of  the  church  to  chute  ^ 
fucceflbr  to  Judas  Ifcariot,  he  tells  them. 
they  mud  neceftarilv  chufe  one,  out  of 
thofe  men,  who  haa  been  witnefles  of  all 
that  Chrift  did,  from  his  baptifm  "  till  lii* 
afcenfion :"  and  we  find,  there  were  in  th.it 
meeting  an  hundred  and  twenty  per  ion.  *, 
thus  qualified. 

fie  it  however  as  it  will,  if  this  article 
mould  reft  on  a  lefs  formal  proof,  than  the 
refurrection,  it  is  of  no  great  confequence: 
for  if  the  refurrection  be  fully  proved,  no- 
body can  well  deny  the  afcenfion.  If  th: 
teftimony  of  the  evangelifti  be  allowed  tn 
prove  the  one;  their  word  may  be  taken 
to  eMablifh  the  other. 

With  regard  to  "  the  right  hand  c* 
God,"  it  is  a  fcriptural  expreflion  ukJ 
merely  in  conformity  to  our  grofs  concep- 
tions; and  is  not  intended  to  imply  an-' 
distinction  of  parts,  but  merely  the  idea  ot 
pre-eminence. 

We  believe  farther,,  that  «  Chrift  (hJl 
come  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead." 

This  article  contains  the  moftfericui 


*  Sec  Acls  u  15. 
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truth,  that  ever  was  revealed  to  mankind. 
Id  part  it  was  an  article  of  the  heathen 
creed.  To  unenlightened  nature  ic  feemed 
probable,  that,  as  we  had  reafon  given  us 
for  a  guide,  we  (hoold  hereafter  be  ac- 
countable for  its  abufe:  and  trie  poets, 
who  were  the  prophets  of  early  days,  and 
dull  deliver  thofe  truths  under  the  veil  of 
fable,  which  the  philofopher  kept  more  to 
himfelf,  give  as  many  traits  of  the  popu- 
lar belief  on  this  fubject  •.  But  the  gof- 
pel  alone  threw  a  full  light  upon  this  awful 
nun. 

h  examining  this  great  article,  the  cu- 

riofity  of  human  nature,  ever  delighting 

to  explore  unbeaten  regions,'  hath  often 

beeo  tempted,  beyond  its  limits,  into  fruit- 

&  j  inquiries;  fcratinizing  the  time  of  this 

ereat;  and  fettling,  with  vain  .precifipn, 

the  circumftances  of  it     All  curie  fity  of 

this  kind  is  idle  at  leaft,  if  not  prefump- 

tjoui.    When  the  Almighty  hath  thrown 

a  veil  over  any  part  of  his  difpenfation,  it 

is  :be  folly  of  man  to  endeavour  to  draw 

iufide. 

Let  us  then  leave  all  frnitlefs  inquiries 
^ttt  this  great  event;  and  employ  our 
i1, oughts  chiefly  upon  fuch  circumftances 
tf  it  as  moft  concern  us.— -Let  us  animate 
car  hopes  with  the  foothing  reflection,  that 
'•:  have  our  fentence,  in  a  manner,  in  our 
c*n  power,— that  the  fame  gracious  gof- 
psi,  which  dire&s  our  liyes,  (hall  direct 
t  .e  judgment  we  receive,-— that  the  fame 
'fricious  perfon  (hall  be  our  judge,  wh,o 
sz«  for  our  fins— and  that  his  goodnefs, 
-tare  allured,  will  ft  ill  operate  towards 
>- ;  and  make  the  kindeft  allowances  for 
<~  oor  infirmities* 

Baled  our  hopes  (hould  be  too  buoyant, 
';:  os  confidcr,  on  the  other  hand,  what  an 
^fu!  detail  a«ainft  us  will  then  appear. 
"i -e  fubjed  of  that  grand  inquiry  will  be 
a-  oar  tranfgreflion&  of  known  duty — all 
^roaiffions  of  knowing  better— our  fecret 
ir.ienuons— our  indulged  evil  thoughts—* 
the  bad  motives,  which  often  accompany 
ex  xaoft  plaufible  a&ions— and  we  are 
wld,  even  our  idle  words.—"  He  that  hath 
ran  to  hear,  let  him  hear."— Then  (hall  it 
be  known,  whether  we  have  anfwered  the 
trnt  ends  of  life? — Whether  we  have 
•uiethis  world  fubfervient  to  a  better? 
— Whether  we  have  prepared  ourfelves  for 
aftateofhappinefs  in  heaven,  by  endea- 
Toarisg  to  communicate  happineji  to  our 
tcilo*  creatures  upon  earth  ?  W nether  we 


have  retrained  our  appetites,  and  paflions; 
and  reduced  them  within  the  bounds  of 
reafon  and  religion  ?  Or,  whether  we  have 
given  ourfclve?  up  to  pleafure,  gain,  or 
ambitioh;  and  formed  fuch  attachments 
to  this  world,  as  fit  us  for  nothing  elfe; 
and  leave  us  no  hopes  either  of  gaining, 
or  of  enjoying  a  better?  It  will  be  happy 
for  us,  if  on  all  thefe  heads  of  inquiry,  we 
can  anfwer  without  difmay ,— Worldly  di£» 
tinctions,  we  know,  will  then  be  of  no 
avail.  The  proudeft  of  them  will  be  then 
confounded.  "  Naked  came  we  into  the 
world;  and  naked  muftwe  return."  We 
can  carry  nothing  beyond  the  grave,  but 
our  virtues,  and  our  vices. 

I  mall  conclude  what  hath  been  faid  on 
the  lad  judgment  with  a  collection  of  paf- 
fages  on  this  head  from  Scripture ;  where 
only  our  ideas  of  it  can  be  obtained* 
And  though  moft  of  thefe  paflages  are 
figurative;  yet  as  figures  are  intended  to 
illustrate  realities,  and  are  indeed  the  only 
ill  nitrations  of  which  this  fubjeft  is  capa- 
ble, we  may  take  it  for  granted,  that  thefe 
figurative  expreffions  are  intended  to  con- 
vey a  juft  idea  of  the  truth.— -With  a 
view  to  make  the  more  impreflion  upon 
you,  I  (hall  place  thefe  paflages  in  a  re- 
gular feries,  though  collected  from  various 
parts. 

"  The  Lord  himfelf  (hall  defcend  from 
heaven  with  his  holy  angels— The  trumpet 
(hall  found ;  and  all  that  are  in  the  grave 
(hall  hear  his  voice,  and  come  forth- 
Then  (hall  he  fit  upon  the  throne  of  his 
flory;  and  all  nations  (hall  be  gathered 
etore  him— the  books  (hall  be  opened ; 
and  men  (hall  be  judged  according  to  their 
works.— They  who  have  finned  without 
law,  (hall  perifli  (that  is,  be  judged)  with- 
out law;  and  they  who  have  finned  in  the 
law,  (hall  be  judged  by  the  law.— Unto 
whomfoever  much  is  given,  of  him  (hall 
be  much  required.— Then  (hall  he  fay  to 
them  on  his  right  hand,  Come,  ye  blefled, 
inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you* 
And  to  them  on  his  left,  Depart  from  me, 
ye  curfed,  into  everlafting  fire,  prepared 
for  the  devil  and  his  angels.— Then  (hall 
the  righteous  (hine  forth  in  the  prefence  of 
their  Father;  while  the  wicked  (hall  go 
into  everlafting  punifiunent:  there  (hall 
be  wailing  and  gnalhing  of  teeth.^What 
manner  of  perfoos  ought  we  then  to  be  in 
all  holy  conversation,  and  godlinefs  ?  look- 
ing for,  and  haftening  <untoa  the  day  of  our 


•  See  particularly  the  6tb  Book  of  Virgil'*  Mtu 
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Lord;  when  the  heavens  being  on  fire, 
fliall  be  diflblved,  and  the  elements  (hall 
melt  with  fervent  heat.— Wherefore,  be- 
loved, feeing  that  we  look  forfuch  things, 
let  us  be  diligent,  that  we  may  be  found 
of  him  in  peace,  without  fpot,  and  blame- 
lefs;  that  each  of  us  may  receive  that 
bleffed  fentence  «•  Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  (ervant:  thou  hall  been  faith- 


education  an  infufion  of  knowledge  *-•» 
virtue  not  our  own?  Is  it  not  cviden:  tc , 
that  nothing  of  this  kind  can  becommu  i- 
cated  without  application  on  the  part  it 
the  learner?  Are  not  the  efforts  or"  tL* 
teacher  in  a  manner  necefTarily  propor- 
tioned to  this  application?  If  the  leari.j- 
becomes  languid  in  his  purfuits,  are  i..*t 
the  endeavours  of  the  teacher  of  con- .„* 


ful  over  a  little,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of    difcouraged?  And  will  they  not  at  h: 


thy  Lord." 

We  believe,  farther,  in  "  the  Holy 
Ghoft ;"  that  is,  we  believe  every  thing 
which  the  Scriptures  tell  us  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God .— We  inquire  not  into  the 
nature  of  its  union  with  the  Godhead. 
We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghoft,  have  fome 
kind  of  union,  and  fome  kind  of  diilindlion; 
becaufe  both  this  union  and  this  diilinction 
are  plainly  pointed  out  in  Scripture;  but 
how  they  exift  we  inquire  not;  con- 
cluding here,  as  in  other  points  of  diffi- 
culty, that  if  a  clearer  information  had  been 
iieceflary,  it  would  have  been  afforded. 
■  With  regaid  to  the  operations  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  of  God,  (befidcs  which,  little 
more  on  this  head  is  revealed)  we  believe, 
that  it  directed  the  apoitles,  and  enabled 
them  to  propagate  the  gofpel— and  that  it 
will  afiifl  all  good  men  in  the  confeicntious 
difcharge  of  a  pious  life. 

The  Scripture  doctrine  with  regard  to 
the  afliilance  we  receive  from  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  (which  is  the  mofl  eflential 
part  of  this  arricle)  is  briefly  this : 

Our  bell  endeavours  are  inefficient. 
We  are  unprofitable  fervants,  after  all ; 
and  cannot  plcafe  God,  unlefs  fanctifud, 
and  aflifled  by  his  Holy  Spirit.  Hence 
the  life  of  a  good  man  hath  been  fome- 
times  called  aflanding  miracle;  fomething 
beyond  the  common  courfe  of  nature.  To 
attain  any  degree  of  goodnefs,  we  mud  be 
fupcrnaturally  afliikd. 

At  the  fame  time,  we  are  allured  of  this 
afliftarce,  if  we  ilrive  to  obtain  it  by  fer- 
vent prayer,  and  a  ;  ious  life.  If  we  trull 
in  ourielves,  we  (hall  fail.  Jf  we  trull  in 
God  without  doing  all  we  can  ourfelves, 
we  fliall  f.iil  likewife.  And  if  we  con- 
tinue obliinate  in  our  perverfc ne fs, .  we 
may  at  lengtn  totally  incapacitate  cu:felves 
from  being  the  temples  of  the  Kol>  Gho(l. 
And  inJecd  what  is  there  in  all  this, 
which  common  life  does  not  daily  illuf- 
trate?  Is  any  thing  more  common,  than 
for  the  intellect  uf  one  man  to  aiftft  that 


wholly  fail,  if  it  be  found  in  the  end  v.;; 
anfwer  no  purpofe? — In  a  manner  ar.:- 
logous  to  this,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  co- 
operates with  the  endeavours  cf  mu. 
Our  endeavours  are  neceflary  to  obtzin 
God's  afliilance:  and  the  more  eanetVy 
thefe  endeavours  are  exerted,  the  meai'i  •-■ 
of  this  grace  will  cf  courfe  be  great,  r. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  thefe  er.  't> 
vours  languilh,  the  afliilance  of  Heaven 
will  leflcn  in  proportion ;  and  if  we  behave 
with  obilinate  pervjrfenefs,  it  will  by  ce- 
grees  wholly  fail.  It  will  not  al*a;.  • 
drive  with  man;  but  will  leave  hm  a 
melancholy  prey  to  his  own  vicious  incli- 
nations. 

As  to  the  manner,  in  which  this  fpiri- 
tual  afliilance  is  conveyed,  we  make  r.  j 
inquiry.     We  can  as  little  comprehend  it, 
as  we  can  the  action  of  our  fouls  upon  c~: 
bodies.     We  are  fenfiblc,  that  our  foul* 
do  act  upon  our  bodies;  and  it  is  a  h-Sr^: 
equally  consonant  to  reafon,  that  the  di  i  .e 
influence  may  act  upon  our  fouls.     T  c 
advocate  for  natural  religion  need  no:  be 
reminded,     that  among  the    heathens  a 
divine  influence  was  a  received  opinion. 
The  priefls  of  every  oracle  were  fuppofed 
to   be   infpired  by  their   gods;  and   tlx- 
heroes  of  antiquity  were  universally  be- 
lieved to  act  under  the  influence  of  a  iu- 
pernatural  afliilance ;  by  which  it  was  con- 
ceived  they    performed    actions    beyo-.w 
human  power. — 'I  his  (hews,  at  leail,  tru: 
there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  repugna: : 
to  reafon.  (?////>. 

§  156.     Creed  continued*— STht  Holy  Gc.'-*-- 
lic  Cburcby  tSc.    - 

We  believe,  farther,' in  the  "holy  ca- 
tholic church,"  and  the  "communion-  or 
faints." 

"  I  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  churcV 
is  certainly  a  very  obfeureexprefiion  to  .: 
proteftant ;  as  it  is  very  capable  of  a 
popifti  co-:!lrudlion,  implying  our  trutl  ir. 
the  infal'ioility  of  the  church;  whereas  \'  : 
attribute  infallibility  to  no  church  up^ 


©f  another  i  Is  not  the  whole  fcheme  of    earth.     The  mod  obvious  fenfe,  thcrelorc, 
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in  which  it  can  be  confidered  as  a  protec- 
tant article  of  our  belief*  is  this,  that  wc 
oil  no  particular  fociety  of  chriftians  a 
kolv  catholic  church ;  but  believe*  that  all 
true  and  uncere  chriftians  of  whatever  com- 
munion, or  particular  opinion,  ftiall  be 
u*  obje&s  of  God's  mercy.  The  patri- 
l'chal  covenant  was  confined  to  a  few. 
The  Jewifli  church  flood  alfo  on  a  very 
rarrov  baits.  But  the  chriftian  church, 
wc  believe,  it  truly  catholic :  its  gracious 
ofen  are  made  to  all  mankind ;  and  God 
through  Chrift  will  take  out  of  every  na- 
b:3  iuch  as  flidl  be  faved. 

The  "  communion  of  faints,1'  is  an  ex- 
preffion  equally  obfeure :  and  whatever 
mijht  have  been  the  orig'nal  meaning  of 
it,  it  certainly  docs  not  relblve  itfelf  into  a 
rcrr  obvious  one  to  us.  If  we  fay  we 
mean  by  it,  that  good  chriftians  living  to- 
fjether  on  earth,  (hould  exercife  all  o%es 
ot" charity  among  themfelves,  no  one  will 
contradict  the  article;  but  many  perhaps 
nuy  aft,  Why  is  it  made  an  article  of 
i~:,j\  ?  It  relates  not  fo  much  to  faith,  as 
to  practice :  and  the  ten  commandments 
might  juft  as  well  be  introduced  as  articles 
of  oar  belief. 

To  this  I  can  only  fugged,  that  it  may 
tave  a  place  among  the  articles  of  our 
ret  J.  as  a  tcft  of  our  enlarged  ideas  of 
uriAianity,  and  as  oppofed  to  the  narrow - 
roindednrft  of  fome  chriflians,  who  har- 
kirvcry  uncharitable  opinions  againft  all 
»bo  are  not  of  their  own  church;  and 
fcruple  not  to  mew  their  opinions  by  un- 
countable actions.  The  papiils  particu- 
larly deny  falvation  to  any  but  thofe  of 
their  own  communion,  and  persecute  thofe 
of  other  perfuanons  where  they  have  the 
puer. — In  oppofition  to  this,  we  profefs 
t:r  belief  of  the  great  chriftian  law  ofcha- 
r.ty.  We  believe  we  ought  to  think  chari- 
tably of  good  chriftians  of  all  denomina- 
tions; and  ought  to  practife  a  free  and 
OTtreftrained  communion  of  charitable  offi- 
ce towards  them. 

Id  this  light  the  fecond  part  of  the.  ar- 
ticle depends  opon  the  firft,  By  the  "  holy 
cuholic  church,"  we  mean  all  fmcere 
chriftians,  of  whatever  church,  or  peculia- 
rity of  opinion ;  and  by  "  the  communion 


of  faints,"  a  kind  and  charitable  behavi- 
our towards  them. 

Though  it  is  probable  this  was  not  the 
orginal  meaning  of  the  article,  yet  as  the 
reformers  of  the  liujrgy  did  not  think  it 
proper  to  make  an  alteration*  we  axe  led  to 
leek  fuch  a  fenfe  as  appears  moll  confident 
with  fcripture.— We  are  affured,  that  th»s 
article,  as  well  as  the  "defcent  into  hell," 
is  not  of  the  fame  antiquity  as  the  reft  of 
the  creed*.  • 

We.  profefs  our  belief  farther  in  the 
"  forgivenefs  of  fins."  — The  Scripture- 
do&rine  of  fin,  and  of  the  guilt,  which 
arifes  from  it,  is  this : 

Man  was  originally  created  in  a  (late  of 
innocence,  yet  liable  to  fall.  Had  he  per- 
fevered.  in  his  obedience,  he  might  have 
enjoyed  that  happiness,  which  is  the  con- 
fequence  of  perfect  virtue.  But  when  this 
happy  Hate  was  loft,  his  paflions  and  ap- 
petites became  difordered,  and  prone  to 
evil.  Since  that  time  we  have  all  been, 
more -or  lefs,  involved  in  fin,  and  are  a]J 
therefore,  in  the  Scriptures-language,  *«  un- 
der the  curfe  ;"  that  is,  we  are  naturally 
in  a  Hate  of  unpardoned  guilt. 

In  this  mournful  exigence,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  In  a  flatc  of  nature,  it  is  true, 
we  might  be  forry  for  our  fins.  Nature 
too  might  dictate  repentance.  But  forrow 
and  repentance,  though  they  may  put  us 
on  our  guard  for  the  future,  can  make  no 
atonement  for  fins  already  committed.  A 
refolution  to  run  no  more  into  debt  may 
make  us  cautious ;  but  can  never  difcharge 
a  debt  already  contracted  f. 

In  this  cliftrefs  of  nature,  Jefus  Chrift 
came  into  the  world.  He  threw  a  light 
upon  the  gloom  that  fur  rounded  us.— He 
ihewed  us,  that  in  this  world  we  were  loft 
—that  the  law  of  nature  could  not  fave  us 
—that  the  tenor  of  that  law  was  perfect 
obedience,  with  which  we  could  not  com- 
ply— but  that  God — thro*  his  mediation, 
offered  us  a  method  of  regaining  happinefs 
-—that  he  came  to  make  that  atonement 
for  us,  which  we  could  not  make  for  our- 
felves— and  to  redeem  us  from  that  guilt, 
which  would .  otherwife  overwhelm  us— 
that  faith  and  obedience  were,  on  our  parts, 
the  conditions  required  in  this  gracious  co- 
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*  Sec  Bingham's  Antiquitiet,  to),  iv.  chap.  3. 

I  Thu«  Mr.  Jcnyna  exprefTes  the  fame  thing  :  "  The  puni&mentof  Vice  it  a  debt  due  to  j  aft  ice,  which 
cute*  be  remitted  without  com  pen  fat  ton  :  repentance  can  be  no  compenfatii*.  It  tnay  ch  inge  a  wicked 
■**i  difpofitions,  and  prevent  his  offending  for  ih?  future  :  but  can  Uy  no  cuim  to  Wardon  for  what  ife 
P»<t  If  any  one  by  profligacy  and  eirravagance  contract  a  debt,  repentance  ma)  nuk?  him  wifer,  and 
hinder  him  from  running  into  farther  diftrcfles,  but  can  never  pay  off  his  old  bonds,  for  which  he  nwft 
be  ever  xcoeatabk,  vnicfi  tbey  are  difclurged  by  himftlf,  or  fometither  in'hii  ftead." 

View  of  die  Intern.  Eir id.  p.  1 12. 
N  4.  venanl 
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venant— - and  that  God  promifedus,  on  his, 
the  pardon  of  our  fins,  and  evcrlaiUng  life 
—that  we  were  fir  ft  therefore  to  be  made 
holy  through  the  gofpel  of  Chrift,  and 
then  we  might  expett  falvation  through 
his  death  :  "  Us,  who  were  dead  in  tref- 
pafles  and  n\is,  would  he  quicken.  Chrift 
would  redeem  us  from  the  curie  of  the 
law.  By  grace  we  mould  be  faved  thro* 
faith ;  and  that  not  of  ourferlvcs :  it  was 
the  gift  of  God.  Notcf  works,  left  any 
man  fhould  boa  ft.1'  Gilpin, 

J  157.  Creed  continued— RefurreS ion  of  the 

Body. 

We  believe  farther,  u  in  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body."— This  article  pre- 
sumes our  belief  in  the  immortality  of  the 
foul. 

What  that  principle  of  life  is  which  we 
call  the  foul ;  how  it  is  diftinguifhed  from 
mere  animal  life;  how  it  is  connected  with 
the  body;  and  in  what  ft  ate  it  fubfiils, 
when  its  bodily  functions ceafe ;  are  among 
thofe  indiflbluble  queftions,  with  which 
nature  every  where  abounds.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  the  difficulties,  which  attend  the 
difcufiion  of  thefc  quelHons,  the  truth  it- 
felf  hath  in  all  ages  of  the  world  been  the 
popular  creed.  Men  believed  their  fouls 
were  i'limortal  from  their  own  feelings, 
fo  imp-eii>d  with  an  expedition  of  im- 
mortality— from  obferving  the  progrefiive 
(late  of  the  foul,  capable,  even  after  the 
body  had  attained  its  full  ftrength,  of  ftill 
higher  improvements  both  in  knowledge, 
and  in  habits  of  vi:tue— from  the  analogy 
of  all  nature,  dying  and  reviving  in  every 
part— from  their  Situation  here  fo  appa- 
rently incomplete  in  itfelf;  and  from  a  va- 


body  fhall  certainly  rife  again  :  but  ia 
what  manner,  or  of  what  fubftance,  ue 
pretend  not  to  examine.  We  learn"  that 
it  is  fown  in  corruption,  and  raifed  in  in- 
corruption ;  that  it  is  fown  in  di&onour, 
and  raifed  in  glory ;  that  it  is  fown  a  na- 
tural body,  and  raifed  a  Spiritual  body :" 
from  all  which  we  gather,  that  whatever 
famenefs  our  bodies  may  have,  they  will 
hereafter  take  a  more  Spiritualized  na- 
ture; and  will  not  tie  Subject  to  thofe  in- 
firmities, to  which  they  were  Subject  on 
earth.  Farther  on  this  head,  U  behove-, 
us  not  to  inquire. 

Inftead,  therefore,  of  entering  into  any 
metaphyseal  diSquifitions  of  identity,  or 
any  other  curious  points  in  which  this 
deep  fubjeft  might  engage  us,  all  which, 
as  they  are  founded  upon  uncertainty, 
muft  end  in  doubt,  it  is  better  to  draw  this 
doctrine,  as  well  as  all  others,  into  prac- 
tical ufe;  and  the  ufe  we  ought  to  make  of 
it  is,  to  pay  that  regard  to  our  bodies, 
which  is  due  to  them— not  vainly  to  adorn 
-»*not  luxurioufly  to  pamper  them  ;  but  ro 
keep  them  as  much  as  poffible  from  the 
pollutions  of  the  world  ;  and  to  lay  them 
down  in  the  grave  undcfiled,  there  to  be 
fealed  up  in  expectation  of  a  bleflcd  refur- 
rcction. 

Laftly,  we  believe  "in  the  life  everlaft- 
ing  ;"  in  which  article  we  exp/efs  our  faith 
in  the  eternity  of  a  future  ftate  of  reward., 
and  puniftiments. 

This  article  is  nearly  related  to  the  laft, 
and  is  involved  in  the  fame  obfeurity.  In 
what  the  reward  of  the  virtuous  wiil  cor.- 
fift,  after  death,  our  reafon  gives  us  no 
information.  Conjecture  indeed  it  v,Mt 
in  a  matter  which  fo  nearly  concerns  u< 


riety  of  other  topics,  which  the  reafon  of    and  it  hath  conjectured  in  all  ages ,  but 


man  was  able  to  fuggeft. — But  though  na- 
ture could  obfeurely  fuggeft  this  great 
truth;  yetChriftianiry  alone  threw  a  clear 
light  upon  it,  and  im  pre  fled  it  with  a  full 
degree  of  convi&ion  upon  our  minds. 

But  the  article  before  us  proceeds  a  flcp 
farther.  It  not  only  implies  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul ;  but  aflerts  the  refurrec- 
tion  of  the  body. — Nor  was  this  dodrine 
wholly  new  to  nature.  Jn  its  conceptions 
of  a  future  life,  we  always  find  the  foul  in 
an  embodied  ftate.     It  was  airy  indeed, 


information  it  hath  none,  except  from  u.c 
word  of  God  ;  and  even  there,  our  limited 
capacities  can  receive  it  only  in  general 
and  figurative  expreflions.  We  are  to\i, 
"  there  will  then  reign  fulnefs  of  joy,  a.ii 
pleafuresfor  evermore — that  the  righteous 
fhall  have  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  u:> 
defiled,  that  fadeth  not  away — where  tfu*v 
fhall  ihine  forth,  as  the  fun,  in  the  prefcr.ee 
of  their  father— where  error,  and  fin,  and 
mifery  fhall  be  no  more— where  fhall  be 
aflcmbled  an  innumerable  company  or  an- 


and  bloodlefs;  but  ftill  it  had  the  parts  of    gels,  the  general  afTembly  of  the  church, 

the  Spirits  of  juft  men  made  perfect — that 

they  fhall  neither  hunger,  nor  thirll  any 

more— that  all  tears  fhall  be  wiped  from 

their  eyes — that   there  fhall   be  neither 

death,  nor  forrow,  nor  pain," 

4.  From 


a  human  body,  and  could  perform  all  its 
operations. 

In  thefe  particulars  the  Scripture  does 
rot  gratify  our  curiofity.  From  various 
pailitgcs  we  are  led  to  believe,  that  the 
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From  thefe,  and  fuch  exprefltons  as  revere  the  appointments  of  God,  whatever 
tbefe,  though  we  cannot  colled  the  entire  they  may  be ;  and  prepare  to  meet  them 
nature  of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs,  yet  with  holy  hope,  and  trembling  joy,  and 
we  cao  eafily  gather  a  few  circumftances,  awful  fubmilCon  to  his  righteous  will. 
which  muft  of  courfe  attend  it ;  as,  that  it  To  the  unenlightened  heathen  the  eter- 
will  be  very  great— that  it  will  laft  for  nity  of  future  puniihments  appeared  no 
erer— .that  it  will  be  of  a  nature  entirely  fuch  unreafonabfe  doctrine.  Their  ftate  of 
different  from  the  happinefs  of  this  world  the  damned  was  of  eternal  duration.  ^  A 
—that,  aa  in  this  world,  our  paffions  and  vulture  for  ever  tore  thofe  entrails,  which 
appetites  prevail ;  in  the  next,  reafon  and  were  for  ever  renewed  *• 
nrtne  will  have  the  fuperiority— w  hunger  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  may  be 
and  thirft,  tears  and  forrow,"  we  read,  well  aflured  (which  may  fet  us  entirely  at 
"  will  be  no  more"— that  is,  all  uneafy  reft  in  all  our  enquiries  on  this  deep  fub- 
paffiom  and  appetites  will  then  be  annihi-  je&,  that  every  thing  will,  in  the  end,  be 
lated—all  vain  fears  will  be  then  removed  right— that  a  juft  and  merciful  God  mull 
—all  anxious  and  intruding  cares —and  we  a&  agreeably  to  juftice  and  mercy— and 
Anil  feel  ourfelves  compleat  and  perfect;  that  the  firft  of  thefe  attributes  will  moft 
and  our  happinefs,  not  dependent,  as  here,  afiuredly  be  tempered  with  the  latter. 
upon  a  tkmfand  precarious  circumftances,  From  the  doctrine  of  future  rewards 
both  within  and  without  ourfelves,  but  and  punifhments,  the  great  and  moft  con* 
confident,  uniform,  and  liable.  vincmg  practical  truth  which  arifea,  is,  that 

On  the  other  hand,  we  pretend  not  to  we  cannot  exert  too  much  pains  in  quali- 
i&qnire  in  what  the  punuhment  of  the  fying  ourfelves  for  the  happinefs  of  a  fu- 
fticked  confifts.  In  the  Scripture  we  find  ture  world.  As  this  happinefs  will  laft  for 
many  expreffions,  from  which  we  gather,  ever,  how  beneficial  will  be  the  exchange 
limit  will  be  very  great,  ft  is  there  r—  this  world,  "which  is  but  for  a  moment, 
called  "  an  everlafting  fire,  prepared  for  for  that  everlafting  weight  of  glory  which 
fie  devil  and  his  angels— where  the  worm  fadeth  not  away  !" 
cicth  not,  and  the  fire  is  never  quenched  Vice,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  the 
— *  here  (hall  be  weeping,  and  gnaihing  of  greateftdifcouragement  from  this  doctrine, 
?crh— where  the  wicked  fhall  drink  of  the  as  every  fin  we  commit  in  this  world  may 
*  r  ith  of  God,  poured  without  mixture  into  be  confidered  as  an  addition  to  an  everlaft- 
th?  cup  of  his  indignation— where  they  fhall    ing  account  in  the  next.  Gilpin* 

aave  no  reft,  neither  by  day  nor  night." 

Though  it  becomes  us  certainly  to  put  i  !58-     °n  tbe  Ten  Qomfnandnunts^ 

our  interpretations  with  the  greateft  cau-  Having  confidered  the  articles  of  our 
tioa  and  humility  upon  fuch  paflages  as  faith,  we  proceed  to  the  rules  of  prac- 
diefe ;  yet "  the  worm  that  never  dieth,"  tice.  Thefe,  we  know,  are  of  fuch  im* 
and  "the  fire  that  is  never  quenched,"  are  portance,  chat,  let  our  faith  be  what  it 
frong  expreilions,  and  hardly  to  be  evad-  will,  unlefs  it  influence  our  lives,  it  is  of 
«-  by  any  refinements  of  verbal  criticifm.  no  value.  At  the  fame  time,  if  it  be  what 
Lei  the  drift  bravely  argue  down  his  fears,  it  ought  to  be,  it  will  certainly  have  this 
by  demouftrating  the  abfurdity  of  confurn-    influence. 

»g  a  fpirit  in  material  fire.  Let  him  ful-  On  this  head,  the  ten  commandments 
h  explain  the  nature  of  future  punilh-  are  firft  placed  before  us;  from  which  the 
ffient:  and  convince  ns,  that  where  it  can*  compofers  of  the  catechifm,  as  well  as 
rot  reform,  it  muft  be  unjuft  —  But  let  us,  many  other  divines,  have  drawn  a  com- 
»ith  more  modefty,  lay  our  hnnds  humbly  pleat  fyftem  of  chriftian  duties.  But  this 
upon  our  breafts,  confefs  our  ignorance ;    is  perhaps  rather  too  much  f.    Both  Mo- 

fesa 

•  ■  Poftroque  immanis  vultur  obnoco 

Immortale  jecur  tundens,  fctcundaque  pcraii 

Vlfcera ■  An.  iu  596. 

■   Sedet,  ae:ernunque  fedebit 

Infdix  Tbr feu  s —  lb.  6 1 6. 

t  Is  the  (berth  volamc  of  Bi&op  Warburton's  commentary  on  Pope's  works*  in  the  Second  fa  tire  of 
«*•  Doaae,  are  ihcie  lioa : 

Of  whofe  ftrange  crimes  no  cannonltl  can  tell 
In  which  commandment's  large  contents  they  dwell. 
*'  Tbt  orSjtnaT*  fiyt  the  bi(hi>p,  «  is  more  humorous : 

la  which  commandment*!  large  receipt  they  dwell} 
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fes,  in  the  law,  and  Chrifl  in  the  gofpel,  of  the  fabbath  ;  as  one  of  the  befl  mnv 

feem  to  have  enlarged  greatly  on  morals :  of  preferring  a  fenfe  of  God,  and  o!  icii- 

and  each  of  them,  efpecialiy  the  latter,  to  gion  in  the  minds  of  men. 

have  added  many  practical  rules,  which  do  The  fecond  table  begins  with  injcir.ir* 

not  obvioufly  fall  under  any  of  the  com-  obedience  to  parents;  a  duty  in  a  pecui;::- 

jnandmems.  manner  adapted  to  the  Jewiih  ilatc,  be,  r; 

But  though  wc  cannot  call  the  deca-  any  regular  government  was  erecled.  Trv 

logue  a  compleat  rule  of  duty,  wc  accept  temporal  promife,  which  guards  it,  a- A 

}t  with  the  utmoil  reverence,  as  the  firfl  which  can  relate  only  to  the  Jews,  ma;. 

great  written  law  that  ever  God  comma-  either  mean  a  promife  of  long  life  toeacn 

aicatcd  to  man.     We  confidcr  it  as  an  individual,  who  obferved  the  precept .  cr. 

eternal  monument,  inferibed  by  the  finger  of  (lability  to  the  whole  nation  upon  tw.e 

of  God  himfelf,  with  a  few  flrong,  indeli-  general  obfervance  of  it :  which  is  perhaps 

ble  characlers;' not  defining  the  mimuias  a  better  interpretation, 

of  morals ;  but  injoining  thofe  great  duties  The  five  next  commandments  are  pro. 

only,  which  have  the  moil  particular  influ-  hibitions  of  the  moll  capital  crimes,  which 

ence  upon  the  happinefs  of  focicty  ;  and  pollute  the  heart  of  man,  and  injure  u? 

prohibiting  thofe  enormous  crimes,  which  peace  of  fociety. 

are  the  greatcll  fources  of  its  diilrefs.  The  firfl  of  them  forbids  murder,  which 
.    The  ten   commandments   are  divided  is  the  grcatefl  injury  that  one  man  car.  do 
into  two  parts,  from  their  being  originally  another ;  as  of  all  crimes  the  damage  in 
written  upon  two  tables.  From  hence  one  this  is  the  moft  irreparable. 
table  is  tiippofed  to  contain  our  duty  to  The feventh  commandment  forbids  s dal- 
God;  the  other  our  duty  to  man.     But  tery.     The  black  infidelity,    and   in;  -v 
this  feems  to  he  an  unauthorized  divifion ;  which  accompany  this  crime ;  the  coma- 
and  hath  a  tendency  to  a  verbal  miftake;  £on  in  families,  which  often  fucceeds  it ; 
as  if  fome  duties  were  owing  to  God;  and  the  general  tendency  it  hath  to  delrrov 
and  others  to  man :  whereas  in  facl  we  all  the  dome  (lie  happinefs  of  fociety,  iki.i 
know  that  all  duties  are  equally  owing  to  it  with  a  very  high  degree  of  guilt, 
god.— However,  if  we  avoid  this  mifcon-  The  fecurity  of  our  property  L>  the  de- 
ception, the  divifion  into  our  duty  to  God,  jeet  of  the  eighth  commandment, 
and  our  duty  to  man,  may  be  a  convenient  The  fecurity  of  our  characters,  is  tlv 
one. — The  four  firfl  commandments  are  obj eft  of  the  ninth. 
contained  in  the  firfl  table:  the  remaining  The  tenth  reftrains  us  not  only  from  the 
fix  in  the  fecond.  actual  commiffion  of  fin ;  but  from  tiwie 
•    At  the  head  of  them  Hands  a  prohi-  bad  inclinations,  which  give  it  birth, 
bition    to   acknowledge  more  than   one  After   the    commandments    follows    a 
God.  commentary  upon  them,  intituled,  "  cu: 

The  fecond  commandment  bears  a  near  duty  to  God,"  and  "  our  duty   to  our 

relation  to  the  firfl.     The  former  forbids  neighbour;"  the  latter  of  which  roi^/t 

polytheifm  ;  the  latter  idolatry  :  and  with  more  properly  be  intitled,  "  Our  duty  ;o 

thi;  belief,  and  practice,  which  generally  our  neighbour   and   ourfelves."— Thc.s 

accompanied  each  other,  all  the  nations  of  feem  intended  as  an  explanation  of  the 

the  earth  were  tainted,  when  thefe  com-  commandments  upon  Chriftian  principles; 

mandments  were  given:  efpecialiy  thofe  with  theaddition  of  other  duties,  which  do 

nations   by   whom   the  Jews    were   fur-  not  properly  fall  under  any  of  them.    On 

rounded.  thefe  we  (hall  be  more  large. 

,    The  third  commandment  injoins  reve-  The  firfl  part  of  our  duty  to  God,  is  "  to 

rence  to  God's  name.     This  is  a  llrong  '•  believe  in  him;"  which  is  the  fotrub- 

rcligious  reflraint  in  private  life;  and  as  tion  of  all  religion,  and  therefore  oft«.r>  it- 

a  folemn  oath  is   the  ftriclefl  obligation  felf  firft  to  our  confideration.     But  this 

among  men,  nothing  can  be  of  greater  fer-  great  point  hath  been  already  confidcreJ. 

vice  to  fociety,  than  to  hold  it  in  general  The  next  branch  of  our  duty  to  God, 

rcfpcdl.  is  to  fear  him.     The  fear  of  God  is  im- 

The  fourth  commands  the  obfervance  prefied  equally  upon  the  righteous  man, 
• 

«c  as  if  the  ten  commandments  were  fo  wide,  as  to  ftand  ready  to  receive  every  thing,  which  either  t?  e 

"  bw  of  mture,  or  the  gofpel  commands.     A  juft  ridicule  on  thofe  practical  commentators,  as  thry  are 

"  c.ii.d,  who  include  ail  moral  and  rcii^uus  duties  within  them/'' 

•        ■  ar.J 
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tnd  the  finner.    But  the  fear  of  the  (inner  hereafter— when  he  is  allured  that  thit 

confi/b  only  in  the  dread  of  punifhment.  bappinefe  is  not  only  eternal,  bat  of  the 

It  is  the  neceflary  confequence  of  gailt ;  pureft  and  mod  perfect  kind— when  he 

tad  is  not  that  fear,  which  we  conuder  as  fees  God,  as  a  father,  opening  all  his  floret 

a  doty.    The  fear  of  God  here  meant,  of  love  and  kindnefs,  to  brine  back  to 

con  fills  in  that  reverential  awe,  that  con-  himfelf  a  race  of  creatures  fallen  from 

tent  apprehen  (ion  of  hb  pre  fence,  which  their  original  perfection,  and  totally  loft 

fccores  as  from  offending  him.— When  we  through  their  own  folly,  perverfenefs,  and 

ire  btfore  our  fuperiors,  we  naturally  feel  wickednefs ;  then  it  is  that  the  evils  of 

*  refpeft,  which  prevents  our  doing  any  life  feem  as  atoms  in  the  fun-beam ;  the 
thin^  indecent  in  their  fight.  Such  (only  divine  nature  appears  overflowing  with 
in  1  higher  degree)  mould  be  our  reve-  goodnefs  to  mankind,  and  calls  forth  ever/ 
rtnee  of  God,  in  whofe  fight,  we  know,  we  exertion  of  our  gratitude  and  love. 

ii  vays  Hand.  If  a  fenfe  of  the  divine  pre-  That  the  enjoyments  of  a  future  Hate, 
l.-nce  hath  fuch  an  influence  over  us,  as  to  in  whatever  thofe  enjoyments  confiil,  are 
check  the  bad  tendency  of  our  thoughts,  the  gift  of  God,  is  fuificiently  obvious: 
words,  and  actions;  we  may  properly  be  but  with  regard  to  the  government  of  this 
kid  to  be  imprefled  with  the  fear  of  God.  world,  there  is  often  among  men  a  fort  of 
«-Jf  net,  we  neglecl  one  of  the  belt  means  infidelity,  which  afcribes  all  events  to  their 
cf  checking  vice,  which  the  whole  circle  of  own  prudence  and  induftry.  Things  ap~ 
regions  restraint  affords.  pear  to  run  in  a  dated  courfe;  anal  the  fin- 
Some  people  go  a  ftep  farther;  and  eer  of  God,  which  acts  unfeen,  is  never 
ty,  that  as  every  degree  of  light  bcha-  ftippofed. 

yi our,  though  fhort  of  an  indecency,  is  And,  no  doubt,  out  own  induftry  and 

improper  before  our  fuperiors ;  fo  is  it  prudence  have  a  great  flnre  in  procuring 

i.kewifs  in  the  pre  fence  of  Almighty  Ged,  for  us  the  blcffings  of  life.     God  hath  an- 

v-  ho  is  fo  much  fu  peri  or  to  every  thing  nexed  them  as  the  reward  of  fuch  exer- 

tia  can  be  called  great  on  earth.  tions.     But  can  we  fuppofe,  that  fuch  ex* 

But  this  is  the  language  of  fu  per  ftition.  ertions  will  be  of  any  fervice  to  us,  unlefs 

Mirth,  within  the  bounds  of  innocence,  the  providence  of  God  throw  opportunities 

cjirot  be  offenfive  to  God;    He  is  offend-  in  our  way  ?  All  the  means  of  worldly  hap- 

ed  cn!y  with  vice.     Vice,  in  the  1  owe  ft  pinefs  are  furely  no  other  than  the  means 

d^ree,  is  hateful  to  him:  but  a  formal  of  his  government.     Mofes   faw  among 

i't  behaviour  can  be  neceflary  only  10  pre-  the  Jews   a  kind  of  infidelity  like  this. 

i?rre  human  diftinctions.  when  he  forbad  the  people  to  fay  in  their 

The  next  duty  to  God  is  that  of  love,  hearts,  "  My  power,  and  the  might  of  my 

vrich  is  founded  upon  his  goodnefs  to  his  hands  hath  gotten  me  this  wealth :"  wheie- 

crtatures.     Even  this  world,  mixed  as  it  as,    he    adds,  they  ought   to  remember, 

is  with  evil,  exhibits  various  marks  of  the  "  That  it  is  the  Lord  who  giveth  power 

goodnefs  of  the  Deity.     Moft  men  indeed  to  get  wealth." 

place  their  affections  too  much  upon  it,  Others  again  have  objected  to  the  good- 
ani  rate  it  at  too  high  a  value:  but  in  the  nefs  of  God,  his  permiffion  of  evil.      A 
c;inion  even  of  wife  men,  it  deferves  fome  good  God,  fay  they,  would  have  prevent- 
eiumation.    The  acquisition  of  knowledge,  ed  it ;  and  have  placed  his  creatures  in  a 
in  z}\  its  branches ;  the  intercourie  of  fo-  fituation  beyond  the  diftrefles  of  life. 
cj*ty;  the  contemplation  of  the  wonderful  With  regard  to  man,  there  feems  to  be 
works  of  God,  and  all  the  beauteous  fcenes  no  great  difficulty  in  this  matter.     It  is 
of  nature;  nay,  even  the  low  inclinations  enough,  furely,  that  God  has  put  the  means 
0!  animallife,  when  indulged  with  fobriety  of  comfort  in  our  power.     In  the  natural 
and  moderation,  furnifti  various  modes  of  world,  he  hath  given  us  remedies  again  ft 
pLufure  and  enjoyment.  hunger,  cold,  and  difeafe ;  and  in  the  mo- 
Let  this  world  however  go  for  little.     In  ral  world,   agamft  the   mifchief  of   fin, 
contemplating  a  future  life,  the  enjoyments  Even  death  itfelf,  the  laft  great  evil,  he 
of  this  are  loft.     Jt  is  in  the  con  temp  Ja-  hath  (hewn  us  how  we  may  change  into 
tioo  of  futurity,  that  the  chriftian  views  the  moft  con fum mate  blcllirg.     A  fcatc  of 
the  goodnefs  of  -  God  in  the  fulleft  light,  trial,  therefore,  and  a  future  wor'd,  fee.n 
V*  am  he  fees  the  Deity  engaging  himielf  eafily  to  fet  things  to  rights  on  this  head. 
by  covenant  to  make  oor  fhort  abode  here  The  mifcry  of  the  brute  creation  is  in- 

*  preparation  for  our  eternal  happinefs  deed  more  unaccountable.     Hut  lav*  \^c 

#  not 
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not  the  mode  ft  y  to  fnppofe,  that  this  diffi- 
culty may  he  owing  to  our  ignorance? 
And  that  on  theftrength  of  what  we  know 
©f  the  wifdom  of  God,  we  may  venture  to 
trail  him  for  thofe  parts  which  we  cannot 
comprehend  ? 

One  truth,  after  all,  is  very  apparent, 
that  if  we  (hould  argue  ourfelves  into 
atheifm,  by  the  untradablenefs  of  thefe 
fubjccls,  we  (hould  be  fo  far  from  getting 
rid  of  our  difficulties,  that,  if  we  re  a  Ton 
jullly,  ten  thou  (and  greater  would  arife, 
either  from  confuiering  the  world  under  no 
ruler,  or  undrr  one  of  our  own  imagin- 
ing. 

There  remains  one  farther  confidera- 
tton  wiih  regard  to  the  love  of  God,  and 
that  is,  the  mcafurj  of  it.  We  are  told  we 
oirght  to  love  him  "  with  all  our  h<*art,  with 
all  our  foul,  and  with  all  our  ftrer.gth.'* 
Thefe  are  ftrong  eaprcfiions,  2rd  feem  to 
imply  a  greater  warmth  of  aire&ion,  than 
many  people  may  perhaps  find  they  can 
exert.  The  affections  of  fome  are  natu- 
rally cool,  and  little  excited  by  any  objecls. 
The  guilty  perfon,  is  he,  whofe  affections 
are  warm  in  every  thing  but  religion.— «. 
The  obvious  meaning  therefore  of  the  ex- 
preflion  is  that  whether  our  affections  are 
cool  or  warm,  we  {hould  make  God  our 
chief  good— that  we  (hould  fct  our  affec-. 
tions  more  upon  him,  than  upon  any  thing 
elfe— -and  that,  for  his  fake,  and  for  the 
fake  of  his  laws,  we  (hould  bt  ready  to  re- 
fjgn  every  thing  we  have,  and  even  life  it- 
fclf.  So  that  the  words  feem  nearly  of  the 
fame  import  with  thofe  of  the  apoftle, 
"  Set  your  affections  on  things  above,  and 
not  on  things  on  the  earth."        Gilpin. 

$  159.    Worjbip  and  Honour  of  God, 

Our  next  duty  to  God  ii,  to  wormip 
him,  to  give  him  thanks,  to  put  our  whole 
truft  in  him,  and  to  call  upon  him. 

Since  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath  is 
founded  upon  many  wife  and  juft  reafons, 
what  have  they  to  anfwer  for,  who  not 
•niy  negleft  this  inftitution  themfelves,  but 
bring  it  by  their  example  into  contempt 
with  others  ?  1  fpeak  not  to  thofe  who 
make  it  a  day  of  common  divcrfion;  who, 
laying  afide  all  decency,  and  breaking 
through  all  civil  and  religious  regulations; 
fpend  it  in  the  moft  licentious  amufements : 
inch  people  arc  part  all  reproof:  but  I 
fpeak  to  thofe,  who  in  other  things  profefs 
themfelvcs  to  be  lerious  people;  and,  one 
might  hope,  would  aft  right,  when  they 
were  convinced  what  was  fo» 


But  our  prayers,  whether  in  public,  or 
in  private,  are  only  an  idle  parade,  unlets 
we  put  our  trull  in  God. 

By  putting  oar  truft  in  God,  is  meant 
depending  upon  him,  as  our  happioefo,  a:.d 
our  refuge. 

Human  nature  is  always  endeavouring 
either  to  remove  pain ;  or,  if  eafc  be  ob- 
tained, to  acquire  happinefs.  A°d  thofe 
things  are  certainly  the  moft  eligible,  which 
in  thefe  refpects  are  the  moft  effectual. 
The  world,  it  is  true,  makes  us  flattering 
promifes:  but  who  can  fay  that  it  will  keep 
them  ?  We  confift  of  two  parts,  a  body, 
and  a  foul*  Both  of  thefe  want  the  mean* 
of  happinefs,  as  well  as  the  removal  of 
evil.  But  the  world  cannot  even  a  fiord 
them  to  the  body.  Its  means  of  happi- 
nefs, to  thofe  who  depend  upon  them  as 
fuch,  are,  in  a  thou  land  instances,  unfatif- 
fving.  Even,  at  be  ft,  they  will  fail  us  in 
the  end.  While  pain,  difeafes,  and  dea:l:« 
(hew  us,  that  the  world  can  afford  no  re. 
fuge  againft  bodily  diftrefs.  And  if  it 
cannot  afford  the  means  of  happinefs,  and 
of  fecurity,  to  the  body,  how  much  lets 
can  we  fuppofe  it  able  to  afford  them  to  the 
foul? 

Nothing  then,  we  fee,  in  this  world,  is  a 
fufficient  foundation  for  truft :  nor  indeed 
can  any  thing  be  but  Almighty  God,  wx.o 
affords  us  the  only  means  of  happinef , 
and  is  our  only  real  refuge  in  diftrefs.  On 
him,  the  more  we  truft,  the  greater  we  fh.ul 
feel  our  fecurity ;  and  that  man  who  lus 
on  juft  religious  motives,  confirmed  in 
himfclf  this  truft,  wants  nothing  elfe  to  fe- 
cure  his  happinefs.  The  world  may  wear 
what  afped  it  will :  it  is  not  on  it  that  he 
depends.  As  far  as  prudence  goes,  he  en- 
deavours to  avoid  the  evils  of  life ;  but 
when  they  fall  to  his  (hare  (as  (boner  or 
later  we  muft  all  (hare  them)  he  refigns 
himfelf  into  the  hands  of  that  God  who 
made  him,  and  who  knows  bed  how  to 
difpofe  of  him.  On  him  he  thoroughly 
depends,  and  with  him  he  has  a  con  (tent 
intercourse  by  prayer;  trufting,  that  what- 
ever happens  is  agreeable  to  that  juft  go- 
vernment, which  God  has  eftablifhed :  and 
that,  of  confequence,  it  muft  be  beft. 

We  are  injoined  next  "  to  honour  God's 
holy  name." 

The  name  of  God  is  accompanied  with 
fuch  ideas  of  greatnefs  and  reverence,  that 
it  (hould  never  pafs  our  lips  without  fug- 
gelling  thofe  ideas.  Indeed  it  (hould  ne- 
ver be  mentioned,  but  with  a  kind  of  aw- 
ful negation,  and  on  the  molt  foleinn  00 
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tafions;  either  in  ferious  difcourfe,  or, 
when  we  invoke  God  in  prayer,  or  when 
we  fwear  by  his  name. 

In  this  lift  light  we  are  here  particu- 
larly injoiaed  Co  honour  the  name  of  God. 
A  folemn  oath  is  an  appeal  to  God  hiiri- 
(clf  j  and  is  intitled  to  our  utmoft  refpect, 
were  it  only  in  a  political  light ;  as  in  all 
human  concerns  it  is  the  ftrongeft  teft  of 
veracity ;  and  has  been  approved  as  fuch 
by  the  wifdom  of  aH  nations. 

Some  rciigionifts  have  difapproved  the 
nfe  of  oaths,  under  the  idea  or  prophane- 
nc/5.  The  language  of  the  facred  writers 
conveys  a  dUrerent  idea.  One  of  them 
Jays,  "  An  oath  for  confirmation  is  an  end 
of  all  nVife :"  another,  "  I  take  God  for 
record  upon  my  foul :"  and  a  third,  «  God 
is  my  witnefs.*' 

To  the  nfe  of  oaths,  others  have  object- 
ed, that  they  are  nugatory.  The  good 
nun  will  fpeak  the  truth  without  an  oath ; 
and  the  bad  man  cannot  be  held  by  one. 
And  this  would  be  true,  if  mankind  were 
divided  into  good  and  bad :  but  as  they 
are  generally  of  a  mixed  character,  we 
may  well  fuppofe,  that  many  would  ven- 
ture a  fimple  falfehood,  who  would  yet  be 
ibrtled  at  the  idea  of  perjury  •• 

As  an  oath  therefore  taken  in  a  folemn 
manner,  and  on  a  proper  occasion,  may  be 
considered  as  one  of  the  higheft  acts  of  re- 
ligion ;  fo  perjury,  or  falfe  fwearing,  k 
certainly  one  of  the  higheft  acts  ofim- 
pictv ;  and  the  greatcft  difhonoar  we  can 
poffiWy  (hew  to  the  name  of  God.  It  is, 
in  effect,  either  denying  our  belief  in  a 
God,  or  his  power  to  punifh.  Other 
crimes  wi(h  to  efcape  the  notice  of  Hea- 
ven ;  this  is  daring  the  Almighty  to  his 
face. 

After  perjury,  the  name  of  God  is  mod 
dishonoured  by  the  horrid  practice  of  curf- 
i.'JC-.      Its  effects  in  fociety,  it  is  true,  are 
i5ot  fo  mifchievous  as  thofe  of  perjury ;  nor 
is  it  fo  deliberate  an  act :  but  yet  it  con- 
veys  a  ftill  more  horrid  idea.     Indeed,  if 
there   be  one  wicked  practice  more  pecu* 
Jj.uly  diabolical,  than  another,  it  is  this: 
for  no  employment  can  be  conceived  more 
4u  uable   to  infernal  fpirits,  than  that  of 
{pending  their    rage  and   impotence    in 
curies,  and  execrations.     If  this  (hocking 
-vice  were  not  fo  dreadfully  familiar  to  our 
ears,  it  could  not  fail  to  flrike  us  with  the 
vtmoft  horror. 


We  next  conlider  common  fwearing ;  a 
fin  fo  univerfally  practifed,  that  one  would 
imagine  fome  great  advantage,  in  the  way 
either  of  pleaiure  or  profit,  attended  it. 
The  wagres  of  iniquity  afford  fome  temp- 
tation: but  to  commit  fin  without  any 
wages,  is  a  ft  range  fpecies  of  infatuation. 
—May  we  then  a 0c  the  common  fwearer, 
what  the  advantages  are,  which  arife  from 
this  practice  ? 

It  will  be  difficult  to  point  out  one.— 
Perhaps  ft  may  be  (aid,  that  it  adds  ftrength 
to  an  affirmation.  Bat  if  a  man  common- 
ly ftrengthen  his  affirmations  in  this  way, 
we  may  venture  to  aflfert,  that  the  praclice 
will  tend  rather  to  leffen,  than  confirm  his 
credit.  It  (hews  plainly  what  he  himfelf 
thinks  of  his  own  veracity.  We  never 
prop  a  building  till  it  becomes  ruinous. 

Some  forward  youth  may  think,  that 
an  oath  adds  an  air  and  fpirit  to  his  dii- 
courfe ;  that  it  is  manly  and  important  2 
and  gives  him  confequence.  We  may 
whifper  one  fecret  in  his  ear,  which  he  may 
be  allured  is  a  truth— Thefe  airs  of  man- 
linefs  give  him  confequence  with  thofe 
only,  whofe  commendation  is  diigrace: 
others  he  only  convinces,  at  how  early  an 
age  he  wilhes  to  be  thought  profligate* 

Perhaps  he  may  imagine,  that  an  oath 
gives  force  and  terror  to  ms  threatenings— • 
In  this  he  may  be  right;  and  the  more 
horribly  wicked  he  grows,  the  greater  ob- 
ject of  terror  he  may  make  himfelf.  On 
this  ptan,  the  devil  affords  him  a  complete 
pattern  for  imitation. 

Paltry  as  thefe  apologies  are,  I  ihou?d 
fuppofe,  the  practice  of  common  fwearing 
has  little  more  to  fay  for  itfelf.— Thoie 
however,  who  can  argue  in  favour  of  this 
fin,  I  mould  fear,  there  is  little  chance  to 
reclaim.— But  it  is  probable,  that  the 
greater  part  of  fuch  as  are  addicted  to  it, 
act  rather  from  habit,  than  principle.  To 
deter  fuch  perfons  from  indulging  fo  per- 
nicious a  habit,  and  to  fhew  them,  that  it  is 
worth  their  while  to  be  at  fome  pains  to 
conquer  it,  let  us  now  fee  what  arguments 
may  be  produced  on  the  other  fide. 

In  the  fir  ft  place,  common  fwearing 
leads  to  perjury.  He  who  is  addicted  to 
fwear  en  every  trilling  occafion,  cannot 
but  often,  I  had  almofl  faid  unavoidably, 
give  the  fanction  of  an  oath  to  an  untruth. 
And  though  I  fhould  hope  fuch  perjury  is 
not  a  fin  of  fo  heinous  a  nature,  as  what,  in 


*   "They  who  attend  out  courts  of  jufMce,  often  fee  inrtances  nmong  tl.e  common  people  of  their  tuVtiDf 
andly  wiut  they  will  cither  tcfufc  to  fwctf  j  or,  when  fwouij  will  Aot  allctu 
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judicial  matters,  is  called  wilful  and  cor- 
rupt ;  yet  it  is  certainly  ftained  with  a  very 
great  degree  of  guilt. 

But  fecondly,  common  (wearing  is  a 
large  flrjde  towards  wilful  and  corrupt 
perjury,  inafmuch  as  it  makes  a  folemn 
oath  to  be  received  with  lefs  reverence. 
If  nobody  dared  to  take  an  oath,  but  on 
proper  occafion  s,  an  oath  would  be  re- 
ceived with  refpcc"l ;  but  when,  we  are  ac- 
cuftomed  to  hear  fwearing  the  common 
language  of  our  fireets,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  people  make  light  of  oaths  on  every 
ocean  on ;  and  that  judicial,  commercial, 
and  official  oaths,  are  all  treated  with  (o 
much  indifference. 

Thiidly,  common  fwearing  may  be  con- 
sidered as  an  act  of  great  irreverence  to 
God ;  and  as  fuch,  implying  alfo  a  great 
indifference  to  religion.  If  it  would  dif- 
grace  a  chief  magi  (Irate  to  fuffer  appeals 
on  every  trifling.  Or  ludicrous  occafion ; 
We  may  at  Icaft  think  it  as  dift  jfpeclful  to 
the  Almighty.— If  we  lofc  our  reverence 
for  God,  it  is  impoffible  we  can  retain  it 
Tor  his  laws.  You  fcarce  remember  a  com- 
mon fwcarer,  who  was  in  other  rcipech  an 
cx.\&  chriftian. 

But,  above  all,  we  (Lould  be  deterred 
from  common  fwearing  by  the  pofitive 
command  of  our  Saviour,  which  is  found- 
ed unqueftionably  upon  the  wickednefs  of 
the  practice :  "  You  have  heard,"  fakh 
Chrill,  «  that  it  hath  been  fa  id  by  them  of 
old  time,  thou  malt  not  forfwear  thyfelf: 
but  I  fay  unto  you,  fwear  not  at  all ;  nei- 
ther by  heaven,  for  it  is  God's  throne,  nei- 
ther by  the  earth,  for  it  is  his  footftool  : 
but  let  your  communication"  (that  is, 
your  ordinary  converfation)  "  be  yea,  yea, 
nay,  nay ;  for  whatsoever  is  more  than 
thefe  cometh  of  evil."— St.  James  alfo, 
with  great  emphafis  prefling  his  mailer's 
words,  fays,  '•  Above  all  things,  my  bre- 
thren, fwear  not;  neither  by  heaven,  nei- 
ther by  the  earth,  neither  by  any  other 
oath :  but  let  your  yea  be  yea,  and  your 
nay,  nay,  left  you  fall  into  condemnation." 

I  (hall  juft  add,  before  I  conclude  this 
fubjeel,  that  two  things  are  to  be  avoided, 
which  are  very  nearly  allied  to  fwearing. 

The  firft  is,  the  ufe  of  light  exclama- 
tions, and  invocations  upon  God,  on  every 
trivial  occafion.  We  cannot  have  much 
reverence  for  God  himfclf,  when  we  treat 
hi*  name  in  fo  familiar  a  manner ;  and  may 


afore  ourfelves,  that  we  are  indulging  a 
practice,  which  muJl  weaken  impremens 
that  ought  to  be  preferved  as  tiro:-  n 
poflible. 

Secondly,  fuch  light  exprffllors,  2:  J 
wanton  phrafes,  as  found  like  fwearing,  -.re 
to  be  avoided  ;  and  are  often  therefore  in- 
dulged by  Bl\y  people,  for  the  fake  of  t!  e 
found;  who  think  (if  they  think  at  V.) 
that  they  add  to  their  difcourfe  the  fr-i :: 
of  fwearing  without  the  guilt  of  it.  S::h 
people  had  better  lay  afide,  together  v  i'  i 
fwearing,  every  appearance  of  it.  TIu.i- 
appearances  may  both  offend,  and  m  fle~i 
others;  and  with  regard  to  tlumfec, 
may  end  in  realities.  At  lcaft,  they  ih  ■"• 
an  inclination  to  fwearing :  and  an  incli- 
nation to  vice  indulged,  is  really  vice. 

§  1 60.     Honour  due  H  Gc<fs  Jflord— -«•'*: 
it  is  tofervc  Gcd  truly*  &c. 

As  we  are  injoined  to  honour  God':  hrlv 
name,  fo  are  we  injoined  alfo  "  to  ho:.c: 
his  holy  word." 

By  God's  holy  word  we  mean,  th:  C'.i 
Tcflamcnt  and  the  New. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  o^-j 
with  the  carlieft  accounts  of  time,  ear/.- 
than  any  human  records  reach;  and  ;, c-:, 
in  many  inftances,  they  are  ftrengthe*  •« 
by  human  records.  1  he  heathen  mwl«- >- 
logy  is  often  grounded  upon  remrar,:^  'I 
the  facred  ftory,  aad  many  of  the  tilve 
events  arc  recorded,  however  imperfect'.), 
in  prophane  hiflory.  The  very  face  0: 
nature  bears  witnefs  to  the  deluge. 

In  the  hi'tory  of  the  pariarchs.  is  c.\!.I- 
blted  a  moit  beautiful  picture  of  the  i";  1  - 
plicity  of  ancient  manners;  and  of  ger.ir- : 
nature  unadorned  indeed  by  fcience,  bu: 
imprcfTcd  ftrongly  witha  fenfe  of  leli^kr. 
This  gives  an  air  of  greatnefs  and  dig- \tv 
to  a;l  the  fentiments  and  actions  of  ue'e 
cxaUtd  characters. 

The  patriarchal  hiftory  is  followed  !  v 
the  Jewiih.  Here  we  have  the  prircip  '. 
events  of  that  peculiar  nation,  which  liu\i 
under  a  theocracy,  and  was  fet  apart  to 
preferve  and  propagate  •  the  kr.ow!eiJc?  of 
the  true  God  through  thofe  ages  of  igno- 
rance antecedent  to  Chrift.  Here  too  we 
find  thofe  types,  and  reprefentations,  which 
the  apoille  to  the  Hebrews  calls  the  iha- 
dows  of  good  tilings  to  come. 

To  thofe  books,  which  contain  the  ie- 


*  See  the  fubje&  very  learnedly  treated  in  one  of  the  firft:  chapters  of  Jenkuu'a  Reafooablcncfc  cf 
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gtflation  and  hillory  of  the  Jews,  fucceed 
the  prophetic  writings.   As  the  time  of  the 
promile  drew  Hill  nearer,  the  notices  of  its 
Approach  became  (tronger.    The  kingdom 
of  the  MeJfiah,  which  was  but  obfcurely 
fhadowed  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  Jewifh 
h\v,  was  marked  in  Wronger  lines  by  the 
prophets,  and  proclaimed  in  a  more  intel- 
]jg:b]e  language.     The  oflice  of  the  Mef- 
fiah,  his  mini  (fry,  his  life,  his  actions,  his 
de-ith,  and    his  refurrcction,  are  all  very 
diilindly  held  out.     It  is  true,  the  Jews, 
explaining  the  warm  figure*  of  the  pro- 
piieac  language  too  literally,  and  applying 
to  a  temporal  dominion  thofe  expreftjons, 
which  were  intended  only  as  defcriptive  of 
a  fpiiruaf,  were  offended  at  the  meannefs 
of  Chrill's     appearance    on   earth ;   and 
would  not  own  him  for  that  Mefiiah,  whom 
tiinr  prophets  had  foretold ;  though  thefe 
very  prophets,  when  they  ufed  a  lefs  figu- 
rative language,  had  ddcribed  him,  as  he 
teally  was,    a  man   cf  forrows,  and  ac- 
quainted with  grief. 

To  thefe  books  are  added  feveral  others, 
poetical  and  moral,  which  ad  minUer  much 
induction,  and  matter  of  meditation  to 
devout  minds. 

The  New  Teflamrnt  contains  firfl  the 
fimplc  hi  (lory  of  Chrift,  3s  recorded  in  the 
four  gofpels.  In  this  hiilory  alfo  are  deli- 
vered thofe  excellent  inilructions,  which 
our  Saviour  occasionally  gave  his  difci- 
pies ;  the  precepts  and  the  example  blend- 
ed together. 

To  the  gofpels  fucceeds  an  account  of 
the  lives  and  actions  of  feme  of  the  prin- 
cipal apoftles ;  together  with  the  early  {late 
of  the  chriftian  church. 

The  e pi  (lies  of  feveral  of  the  apoftles, 
particularly  of  St,  Paul,  to  fome  of  the 
new  eftablifticd  churches,   make   another 
part.      Our  Saviour  had  promife  J  to  en- 
dow his  difci  pies  with  po>ver  from  on  high 
to  complete  the  great  work  of  publifhing 
rhe  go Ipel :  and  in  the  epidles  that  work 
is  completed.    The  truths  and  doctrines  of 
the  chriflian   religion  are  here  ftill  more 
a  a  folded,    and   inforced:    as   the    great 
fcheme  of  our  redemption  was  now  finifbed 
j/  the  death  of  Chnft. 

The  fa c red  volume  is  concluded  with 
he  revelations  of  St.  John;  which  are 
a  pooled  to  contain  a  prophetic  defcription 
»f  the  future  ftate  of  the  church.  Some 
/  thefe  prophecies,  it  is  thought  on  very 
;ood  ground's,  are  already  fulfilled ;  and 
thers,  which  now,  as  fubhme  defcriptions 
olyM  amufe  the  imagination,  will  proba- 


bly, in  the  future  ages  of  thr  church,  be 
the  objects  of  the  underftanding  alfo% 

The  laft  part  of  our  duty  to  God  is,  "  to 
ferve  him  truly  all  the  days  of  our  life." 

"  To  fervc  Go  J  truly  all  the  days  cf  our 
life,"  implies  two  things :  did,  the  mode 
of  this  iervice ;  and  lecondly,  the  term 
of  it. 

Firft,  we  mud  ferve  God  truly.  We 
mall  not  reft  fatisfied  with  the  outward 
action ;  but  mud  take  care  that  every 
action  be  founded  on  a  proper  motive.  It 
is  the  motive  alone  that  makes  an  action 
acceptable  to  God.  The  hypocrite  ««  may 
fail  twice  in  the  weekend  give  alms  of  all 
that  hepofleifes:"  nay,  he  may  fail  the 
whole  week,  if  he  be  awe,  and  give  all  he 
his  in  alms ;  but  if  his  fails  and  his  alms 
arc  iu tended  as  matter  of  oilentation  only, 
neither  the  one,  nor  the  other,  is  that  true 
fervice  which  God  requires.  God  requires 
the  heart :  he  requites  that  an  earned  de- 
fire  of  ad ing  agreeably  to  his  will,  mould 
b »  the  general  fpring  of  our  actions ;  and 
this  will  give  even  an  indifferent  action  a 
value  in  his  fight. 

As  we  are  injoined  to  ferve  God  truly* 
fo  are  we  injoined  to  ferve  him  "  all  the 
days  of  our  life."  As  far  as  human  frail- 
tier  will  permit,  we  mould  perfevere  in  a 
con  dan t  tenor  of  obedience.  That  lax  be- 
haviour, which  inftead  of  making  a  dead/ 
progrefs,  is  continually  relapfing  into  for- 
mer errors,  and  running  the  fame  round  of 
finning  and  repenting,  is  rather  the  life  of 
an  irrefolute  finner,  than  of  a  pious  chris- 
tian. Human  errors,  and  frailties,  we 
know,  God  will  not  treat  with  too  fevere 
an  eye  ;  but  he  who,  in  the  general  tenor 
of  his  life,  does  not  keep  advancing  towards 
chrillian  perfection;  but  fullers  himfelf,  at 
intervals,  entirely  tq.lofe  fight  of  his  call- 
ing, cannot  be  really  ferious  in  his  pro* 
feiiion :  he  is  at  a  great  diilance  from  forc- 
ing God  truly  all  the  days  of  his  life;  and 
has  no  fcriptural  ground  to  hope  much 
from  the  mercy  of  God. 

That  man,  whether  placed  in  high  cftate, 
or  low,  has  reached  the  fummit  of  human 
happinefs,  who  is  truly  ferious  in  the  fer- 
vice of  his  great  Matter.  The  things  of 
this  world  may  engage,  but  cannot  cngrots, 
his  attention ;  its  (brrows  and  its  joys  may 
affect,  but  cannot  difconcert  him.  Ho 
man,  he  knows,  can  faithfully  ferve  two 
mailers.  He  hath  hired  himfelf  to  one— 
that  great  Mailer,  whofe  commands  he  re- 
veres, whofe  favour  he  feeks,  whofe  dik 
pleafure  alone  is  the  real  object  of  his  fears ; 
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and  whofe  rewards  alone  are  the  real  ob- 
jects of  his  hope.  Every  thing  elfe  is  tri- 
vial in  his  fight.  The  world  may  footh ; 
or  it  may  threaten  him:  he  perfeveres 
fteadily  in  the  fervice  of  his  God  ;  and  in 
that  perfeverance  feels  his  happinefs  every 
day  the  more  eftabliihed.  Gilpin. 

\  <6l.  Dnizes  owing  to  particular  per/ons 
—duty  of  children  to  parents— rejpetl  and 
obedience— in  what  the  former  confifts—in 
nvbat  tie  latter— fuccouring  a  parent—^ 
brotherly  affeftion— obedience  to  la<Uh-~ 
founded  on  the  advantages  offociety* 

From  the  two  grand  principles  of"  lov- 
ing oar  neighbour  as  ourfelves :  and  of 
doing  to  others  as  we  would  have  them 
do  to  us/*  which  regulate  our  focial  inter- 
courfe  in  general,  we  proceed  to  thofe  more 
confined  duties,  which  arife  from  particu- 
lar relations,  connections,  and  flatians  in 
life. 

Among  thefe,  we  are  firft  taught,  as  in- 
deed the  order  of  nature  directs,  to  confi- 
der  the  great  duty  of  children  to  parents* 

The  two  points  to  be  infilled  on,  are  re- 
Jpect  and  obedience.  Both  thefe  fhould 
naturally  fpring  from  love;  to  which  pa- 
rents have  the  higheft  claim.  And  indeed 
parents,  in  general,  behave  to  their  chil- 
dren, in  a  manner  both  to  deferve  and  to 
obtain  their  love. 

But  if  the  kindnefs  of  the  parent  be  not 
fuch  as  to  work  upon  the  affections  of  the 
child,  yet  (till  the  parent  has  a  title  to  re- 
fpect and  obedience,  on  the  principle  of 
duty;  a  principle,  which  the  voice  of  na- 
ture dictates;  which  reafon  inculcates; 
which  human  laws,  and  human  cufloms,  all 
join  to  in  force;  and  which  the  word  of 
God  ftrictly  commands. 

The  child  will  (hew  refpect  to  his  pa- 
rent, by  treating  him,  at  all  times,  with  de- 
ference. He  will  confalt  his  parent's  in* 
clination,  and  (hew  a  readinefs,  in  a  thou, 
fand  namelefs  trifles,  to  conform  himfelf  to 
it.  He  will  never  peeviihly  contradict  his 
parent ;  and  when  he  offers  a  contrary  opi- 
nion* he  will  offer  it  modeftly.  Refpect 
will  teach  him  alfo,  not  only  to  put  the  bed 
colouring  upon  the  infirmities  of  his  pa- 
rent ;  but  even  if  thdfe  infirmities  be  great, 
it  will  foften  and  fcreen  them,  as  much  as 
poffible,  from  the  public  eye. 

Obedience  goes  a  flep  further,  and  fup- 
pofes  a  pofitive  command.  In  things  un- 
lawful indeed,  the  parental  authority  can- 
not bind ;  bat  this  is  a  cafe  that  rarely 


happens.  The  great  danger  is  on  the 
other  fide,  that  children,  through  obiti- 
nacy  or  fullennefs,  fhould  refufe  their  pi- 
rents'  lawful  commands;  to  the  observance 
of  all  which,  however  inconvenient  to  them. 
felves,  they  are  tied  by  various  motives ; 
and  above  all,  by  the  command  of  God, 
who  in  his  facred  denunciations  againil  fin, 
ranks  difobedience  to  parents  among  the 
word  *. 

They  are  farther  bound,  riot  only  tj 
obey  the  commands  of  their  parents ;  but 
to  obey  them  chearfully.  He  does  but 
half  his  duty,  who  does  it  not  from  hi: 
heart. 

There  remains  ftill  a  third  part  of  filial 
duty,  which  peculiarly  belongs  to  children. 
when  grown  up.     This  the  catechifm  call; 
fuccooring  or  adminiftering  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  parent ;  either  in  the  way  cf 
managing  his  affairs,  when  he  is  lefs  able 
to  manage  them  himfelf:  or  in  fopplyin^ 
his  wants,  mould  he  need  affiftance  in  u.z: 
way.     And  this  the  child  mould  do,  on  the 
united  principles  bf  love,  doty,  and  grati- 
tude.   The  hypocritical  Jew  would  Tome- 
times  evade  this  duty,  by  dedicating  to  fa- 
cred ufes  what  (hould  have  been  expend ?d 
in  aflifting  his  parent.  Our  Saviour  (harp!  v 
rebukes  this  perverfion  of  duty ;  andgi»\: 
him  to  under  (land,  that  no  pretence  of 
ferving  God  can  cover  the  neglect  of  af- 
fifting  a  parent.     And  if  no  pretence  0: 
ferving  God  can  do  it,  furely  every  o:L:: 
pretence  muft  Mill  be  more  unnatural. 

Under  this  head  alfo  we  may  con  fid  :r 
that  attention,  and  love,  which  are  due  t* 
other  relations,  efpecially  that  mutual  af- 
fection which  mould  fubfift  between  bro- 
thers. The  name  of  brother  exprefies  the 
higheft  degree  of  tendernefs;  and  is  ge- 
nerally ufed  in  fcripture,  as  a  term  of  pe- 
culiar endearment,  to  call  men  to  the  prac- 
tice of  focial  virtue.  It  reminds  them  L.r 
every  kindnefs,  which  man  can  fhrw  w 
man.  If  then  we  ought  to  treat  all  rr.r- 
kind  with  the  affection  of  brothers,  in  tvh  •' 
light  muft  they  appear,  who  being  re:.!! 
fuch,  are  ever  at  variance  with  each  c:L\r. 
continually  doing  fpiteful  actions,  and  the  » - 
ing,  upon  every  occafion,  not  only  a  v. a*: 
of  brotherly  kindnels,  but  even  of  ccmnc: 
regard  ? 

The  next  part  of  our  duty  is  '«  to  h?- 
no jr  and  obey  the  king,  and  all  that  are 
put  in  authority  under  him." 

By  the  «*  King,  and  all  that  are  put  r 
authority  under  him/'  is  meant  the  varies 
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farts  of  the  government  wc  live  under,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  head  :  and  the  mean- 
ing of  the  precept  is,  that  we  ought  to  live 
in  dutiful  fubmiffion  to  legal  authority; 

Government  and  fociety  are  united.  We 
cannot  have  one  without  the  other ;,  and 
we  fubmit  to  the  inconveniencies,  for  the 
fake  of  the  advantages. 

The  end  of  fociety  is  motoal  fafety  and 
convenience.  Without  it,  even  fafety 
could  in  no  degree  be  obtained :  the  good 
would  become  a  prey  to  the  bad ;  nay,  the 
very  human  fpecies  to  the  beafts  of  the 
field. 

Still  lefs  could  we  obtain  the  conveni- 
ences of  life ;  which  cannot  be  had  with- 
out the  labour  of  many.  If  every  man  de- 
pended upon  himfelf  for  what  he  enjoyed, 
how  dellitute  would  be  the  fituation  ox  hu- 
man affairs  ! 

But  even  fafety  and  convenience  are  not 
the  only  fruits  of  fociety.  Man,  living 
merely  by  himfelf,  would  be  an  ignorant 
unpolifhcd  favage.  It  is  the  intercourfe 
of  fociety  which  cultivates  the  human 
mind.  One  man's  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience is  built  upon  another's ;  and  fo  the 
great  edifice  of  fcience  and  pelifhed  life  is 
reared. 

To  enjoy  thefe  advantages,  therefore, 
men  joined  in  fociety;  and  hence  it  be- 
came neceflary,  that  government  mould  be 
eflablifhed.  Magi  Urates  were  created; 
laws  made ;  taxes  fubmit  ted  to ;  and  every 
one,  in  Head  of  righting  himfelf  (except  in 
mere  felf- defence)  is  injoined  to  appeal  to 
the  laws  he  lives  under,  as  the  beft  fecurity 
of  his  life  and  property.  Gilpin. 

{162.  Duty  to  our  teachers  and  inftruBors 
—arifing  from  the  great  importance  of 
knowledge  and  religion— +and  the  great 
necejjity  of  gaining  habits  of  attention, 
and  of  'virtue,  in  our  youth-^anaicgy  cf 
youth  and  manhood  to  this  nuorld  and  the 
next* 

We  are  next  injoined  tf  to  fubmit  our- 
felves  to  all  our  governors,  teachers,  fpiri- 
tual  pallors,  and  mailers."  Here  another 
fpecies  of  government  is  pointed  out.  The 
laws  of  fociety  are  meant  to  govern  our 
tiper  years;  the  inllru&ions  of  our  teach- 
ers, spiritual  pallors,  and  mailers,  are 
meant  to  guide  our  youth. 

By  our  "  teachers,  fpiritual  pallors,  and 
matters,"  are  meant  all  thofe  who  have  the 
care  of  our  education,  and  of  our  inftruc- 
tion  in  religion ;  whom  we  arc  to  -obey, 
and  liften  to,  with  humility  and  attention, 


as  the  means  of  our  advancement  in  know- 
ledge and  religion.  The  inflruflions  we 
receive  from  them  are  unqueilionably  ("ab- 
ject to  our  own  judgment  in  future  life ; 
for  by  his  own  judgment  every  man  muft 
(land  or  fall.  But,  during  our  youth,  it  is 
highly  proper  for  us  to  pay  a  dutifu1  fub- 
miflion  to  their  inArudions,  as  we  cannot 
yet  be  fuppofed  to  have  formed  any  judg- 
ment of  our  own.  At  that  early  age  it 
mould  be  our  endeavour  to  acquire  know- 
ledge; and  afterwards  unprejudiced  to 
form  our  opinions. 

The  duty  which  young  people  owe  to 
their  inftrudlors,  cannot  be  (hewn  better, 
than  in  the  effect  which  the  inflruclions 
they  receive  have  upon  them.  They 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  confide r  the 
advantages  of  an  early  attention  to  thefe 
two  things,  both  of  great  importance, 
knowledge  and  religion. 

The  great  ufe  of  knowledge  in  all  its  va- 
rious branches  (to  which  the  learned  lan- 
guages are  generally  confide  red  as  an  in- 
troduction) is  to  frte  the  mind  from  the 
prejudices  of  ignorance;  and  to  give  it 
jufler,  and  more  enlarged  ^conceptions, 
than  are  the  mere  growth  of  rude  nature. 
By  reading,  you  add  the  experience  of 
others  to  your  own.  It  is  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind  chiefly,  that  makes  the 
difference  between  man  and  man;  and 
gives  one  man  a  real  fuperiority  over 
another. 

Betides,  the  mind  muft  be  employed. 
The  lower  orders  of  men  have  their  atten- 
tion much  ingroflfed  by  thofe  employments, 
in  which  the  neceffities  of  life  engage 
them:  and  it  is  happy  that  they  have. 
Labour  Hands  in  the  room  of  education; 
and  fills  up  thofe  vacancies  of  mind,  which, 
in  a  Hate  of  idlenefs,  would  be  ingrotied 
by  vice.  And  if  they,  who  have  more 
leifure,  do  not  fubflitute  fomething  in  the 
room  of  this,  their  minds  alfo  will  become 
the  prey  of  vice ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  thsy 
have  the  means  to  indulge  it  more  in  their 
power.  A  vacant  mir.d  is  exactly  that 
houfe  mentioned  in  the  gofpcl,  which  the 
devil  foond  empty.  In  he  entered ;  and 
taking  with  him  feven  other  fpirits  more 
wicked  than  himfelf,  they  took  polfeffion. 
It  is  an  undoubted  truth,  that  one  vice 
indulged,  introduces  others  ;  and  that  each 
fucceeding  vice  becomes  more  depraved.— 
If  then  the  mind  muft  be  employed,  what 
can  fill  up  i:s  vacuities  more  rationally  than 
the  acquifttion  of  knowledge  ?  Let  us 
therefore  thank  God  for  the  opportunities 
O  ht 
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he  hath  afforded  us ;  and  not  mm  into  a 
curie  thofe  means  of  leifure,  which  might 
become  fo  great  a  blefling. 

But  however  necefiary  to  us  knowledge 
may  be,  religion,  we  know,  is  inhaitely 
more  fo.  The  one  adorns  a  man,  and 
gives  him,  it  is  true,  fuperiority  and  rank 
in  life  :  but  the  other  is  absolutely  ciTcntial 
to  his  happinefs. 

In  the  midlt  of  youth,  health,  and 
abundance,  the  world  is  apt  to  appear  a 
very  gay  and  p!eafing  fcene ;  k  engages 
our  defires;  and  in  a  degree  fatisfies  them 
alfo.  But  it  is  wifdom  to  confider,  that  a 
time  will  come,  when  youth,  health,  and 
fortune,  will  all  fail  us  ;  and  if  difappoint- 
ment  and  vexation  do  not  four  our  taitc 
for  pleafure,  at  leaft  ficknefs  and  infirmi- 
ties will  deftroy  it.  In  thefe  gloomy  fea- 
fons,  and  above  all,  at  the  approach  of 
death,  what  will  become  of  us  without  re- 
ligion? When  this  world  fails,  where 
fhall  we  fly,  if  we  expect  no  refuge  in 
another?  Without  holy  hope  in  God, and 
refignation  to  his  will,  and  truft  in  him  for 
deliverance*  what  is  there  that  can  fecure 
us  againit  the  evils  of  life  ? 

The  great  utility  therefore  of  know- 
ledge and  religion  being  thus  apparent,  it 
is  highly  incumbent  upon  us  to  pay  a  itu- 
dious  attention  to  them  in  our  youth.  If 
we  do  not,  it  is  more  than  provable  that 
we  (hall  never  do  it:  that  we  mail  grow 
old  in  ignorance,  by  neglecting  the  one  ; 
and  old  in  vice  by  neglecting  the  other. 

For  improvement  in  knowledge,  youth 
is  certainly  the  fitteft  feafon.  The  mind  is 
then  ready  to  receive  any  impreflion. 
It  is  free  from  all  that  care  and  atten- 
tion which,  in  riper  age,  the  affairs  of  life 
bring  with  them.  The  memory  too  is 
then  itronger  and  better  able  to  acquire 
the  rudiments  of  knowledge ;  and  as  the 
mind  is  then  void  of  ideas,  it  is  more  fuit- 
cd  to  thofe  parts  of  learning  which  are 
converfant  in  words.  Be  fides,  there  is 
fometimes  in  youth  a  medeily  and  duc- 
tility, which  in  advanced  years,  if  thofe 
years  efpecially  have  been  left  a  prey  to 
ignorance,  become  felf-fufr.ciency  and  pre- 
judice; and  thefe  effectually  bar  up  ail  the 
inlets  to  knowledge. — Bat,  above  all,  un- 
lefs  habits  of  attention  and  application  are 
early  gained,  we  fhall  fcarcely  acquire  them 
afterwards.— The  inconsiderate  youth  iel- 
dom  reflects  upon  this ;  nor  knows  his  lofs, 
till  he  knows  alfo  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
trieved. 

Nor  Is  youth  more  the  feafon  to  acquire 


knowledge,  than  to  form  religious  habits. 
It  is  a  great  point  to  get  habit  on  the  i1:e 
of  \«irtue.  ft  will  make  every  thing  fmoo'h 
and  eafy.     The  earlieft  principles  arc  ge- 
nerally the  moil  Jailing  ;  and  thofe  of  i 
religious   caft    are    feldom    wholly  ta.:. 
Though  the  temptations  of  the  world  may, 
now  and  then,  draw  the  well-princir.:i 
youth  afide ;  yet  his  principles  being  ccr- 
tinually  at  war  with  his  practice,  there  i> 
hope,  that  in  the  end  the  better  part  ni\ 
overcome  the  worfe,  and  bring  on  a  refor- 
mation.    Whereaa  he,  who  has  fufi;rcd 
habits  of  vice  to  get  poffeffion  of  his  you:>.. 
has  little  chance  of  being  brought  bu 
to  a  fenfe  of  religion.    In  a  common  courf; 
of  things  it   can  rarely  happen.    Sott 
calamity  muft  roufe  him.     He  mull  be 
awakened  by  a  ftorm,  or  fleep  for  ever.— 
How  much  better  is  it  then  to  make  tbt 
eafy  to  us,  which  we  know  is  bell!  .A  i 
to  form  thofe  habits  now,  which  hcre^ner 
we  lhall  wilh  we  had  formed  ! 

There  are,  who  would  reftrain  ycu:b 
from   imbibing  any  religious  princi:> , 
till  they   can  judge   for  themfelves ;  !*- 
they  fhould  imbibe  prejudice  for  truth. 
But  why  mould  not  the  fame  cautior.  be 
ufed  in  fcience  alfo ;  and  the  mind*  m 
youth  left  void  of  all  impreilions  ?  T'c 
experiment,  I  fear,  in  both  cafes  wa-V 
be  dangerous.     If  the  mind  were  lef:  un- 
cultivated during  fo  long  a  period,  thc-g 
nothing  ellc  fhould  find  entrance,  vice  cer- 
tainly  would:   and   it   would  make  th 
larger  (hoots,  as  the  foil  would  be  vac;.:  ■ 
A  bov  had  better  receive  knowledge  £• 
religion  mixed  with  error,  than  none  : 
all.     For  when  the  mind  is  fet  a  think:?.;: 
it  may   depofit  its  prejudices  by  degree 
and  get  right  at  laft:  but  in  a  ftate  o. 
ilagnation  it  will  infallibly  become  foal. 

To  conclude,  our  youth  bears  the  fair 
proportion  to  our  more  advanced  lit- 
as  this  world  does  to  the  next.  In  ::; 
life  we  muft  form  and  cultivate  thole  h 
bits  of  virtue,  which  muft  qualify  us  t'c 
better  ftate.  If  we  negleft  them  here,  a- 
contract  habits  of  an  oppofite  kind,  imu  . 
of  gaining  that  exalted  ftate,  which  is  p:. 
mifed  to  our  improvement,  we  mail  «. 
courfe  fink  into  that  ftate,  which  is  adapt-.* 
to  the  habits  we  have  formed. 

Exactly  thus  is  youth  introductory  t 
manhood:  to  which  it  is,  properly  fpeak 
ing,  a  ftate  of  preparation.     During  r  | 
feafon  we   muft  qualify  ourfclves  for  tf  i 
parts  we  a, re  to  act  hereafter.    In  manh.\.| 
we  bear  the  fruit,  which  has  in  youth  biv  i 
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planted.  If  we  have  fatmtered  away  our 
youth,  we  rauft  expert  to  be  ignorant  men. 
If  indolence  and  inattention  have  taken  an 
early  poneflion  of  as,  they  will  probably 
increafe  as  we  advance  in  life ;  and  make 
U5  a  burden  to  ourfelves,  and  ofelefs  to  fo- 
ciety.  If  again,  we  fuffer  ourfelves  to  be 
milled  by  vicious  inclinations,  they  will 
daily  get  new  ftrength,  and  end  in  di (folate 
lives.  But  if  we  cultivate  our  minds  in 
but  youth,  attain  tyabits  of  attention  and 
indultry,  of  virtue  and  fobricty,  we  (ball 
find  ourfelves  well  prepared  to  ad  our  fu- 
ture pans  in  life;  and  what  above  all 
things  ought  to  be  our  care,  by  gaining 
this  command  over  ourfelves,  we  (hall  be 
more  able,  as  we  get  forward  in  the 
world,  to  refill  every  new  temptation,  as 
it  arifes.  Gilpin. 

§   163.     Behaviour  to  fupcriors. 

We  are  next  injoined  "  to  order  our* 
felves  lowly  and  reverently  to  all  our  bet- 
ters." 

By  our  betters  are  meant  they  who  are 
in  a  fuperior  ftation  of  life  to  our  own; 
and  by  "  ordering  ourfelves  lowly  and 
reverently  towards  them,"  is  meant  pay- 
ing them  that  refpett  which  is  due  to  their 
ftaiion. 

The  word  '  betters'  indeed  includes  two 
kinds  of  perfons,  to  whom  our  refpeft  is 
due— thofe  who  have  a  natural  claim  to 
it;  and  thole  who  have  an  acquired  one; 
that  is,  a  claim  arifing  from  fome  particular 
lituation  in  life. 

Among  the  firft,  are  all  our  fuperior  re- 
lations; not  only  parents,  but  all  other 
relations,  who  are  in  a  line  above  us.  All 
thefe  have  a  natural  claim  to  qur  refpeft. 
-—There  is  a  refpeft  alfo  due  from  youth 
to  age ;  which  is  always  becoming,  and 
tends  to  keep  youth  within  the  bounds  of 
modefty. 

To  others,  refpeft  is  due  from  thofe 
particular  ftarions  which  arife  from  fodety 
and  government.  Fear  God,  fays  the 
text;  and  it  adds,  "  honour  the  king." 

It  is  due  alfo  from  many  other  Situa- 
tions in  life,  Employments,  honours,  and 
even  wealth,  will  exact  it;  and  all  may 
juftly  exact  it,  in  a  proper  degree. 

But  it  may  here  perhaps  be  inquired, 
why  God  ihould  permit  this  latter  diftinc- 
tion  among  men  ?  That  fome  ihould  have 
more  authority  than  others,  we  can  eafily 
fee,  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  government ; 
but  among  men,  who  are  all  born  equal, 


why  ihould  the  goods  of  life  be  diftributed 
in  fo  unequal  a  proportion  ? 

To  this  inquiry/it  may  be  anfwered, 
that,  in  the  firit  place,  we 'fee  nothing  in 
this,  but  what  is  common  in  all  the  works 
of  God.  A  gradation  is  every  where  ob- 
fervable.  Beauty,  ftrength,  fwiftnefs,  and 
other  qualities,  are  varied  through  the 
creation  in  numberlefs  degrees.  In  the 
fame  manner  like  wife  are  varied  the  gifts 
of  fortune,  as  they  are  called.  Why 
therefore  mould  one  man's  being  richer 
than  another  furpiize  us  more  than  his 
being  ftronger  than  another,  or  more 
prudent  ? 

Though  we  can  but  very  inadequately 
trace  the  wifdom  of  God  in  his  works, 
yet  very  wife  reafons  appear  for  this  vari- 
ety in  the  gifts  of  fortune.  It  feems  ne- 
cefikry  both  in  a  civil,  and  in  a  moral 

lighl. 

Jn  a  civil  light,  it  is  the  neceflary  ac- 
companiment of  various  employments ;  on 
which  depend  all  the  advantages  of  foci- 
ety.  Like  the  ftones  of  a  regular  building, 
fome  mud  range  higher,  and  fome  lower  ; 
fome  mud  fupport,  and  others  be  fupport- 
ed;  fome  will  form  the  ftrength  of  the 
building,  and  others  its  ornament;  but  all 
unite  in  producing  one  regular  and  pro- 
portioned whole.  If  then  different  em* 
ploymcnts  are  neceflary,  of  courfe  differ- 
ent degrees  of  wealth,  honour,  and  confe- 
rence, muft  follow ;  a  variety  of  diftinc- 
tious  and  obligations ;  in  (hort,  different 
ranks,  and  a  fubordination,  muft  take 
place. 

Again,  in  a  moral  light,  the  difpropor- 
tion  of  wealth,  and  other  worldly  adjuncts, 
gives  a  range  to  the  more  extenfive 
exercife  of  virtue.  Some  virtues  could 
but  faintly  exift  upon  the  plan  of  an 
equality.  If  fome  did  not  abound,  there 
were  tittle  room  for  temperance:  if  fome 
did  not  fuffer  need,  there  were  as  little  for 
patience.  Other  virtues  again  could  hardly 
exift  at  all.  Who  could  pradtife  generali- 
ty, where  there  was  no  objedt  of  it  ?  Who 
humility,  where  all  ambitious  defires  were 
excluded  ?  • 

Since  then  Providence,  in  fcattering 
thefe  various  pifts,  propofes  ultimately  the 
good  of  m^n,  it  is  our  duty  to  acquiefce  in 
this  order,  and  •'  to  behave  ourfelves  lowly 
and  reverently"  (not  with  fervility,  but 
with  a  decent  refpeft)  '«  to  all  our  fupe- 
riofs." 

Before  I  conclude  this  fubjeft,  it  mav 
O2  be 
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be   proper  to  obferve,  in   vindication  of    in  all  our  dealings ;"  and  «*  to  keep  <*r. 


the  ways  of  Providence,  that  we  are  not 
to  fuppoie  happinefs  and  mifcry  necefTarily 
connected  vith  riches  and  povcTty.  Each 
condition  hath  its  particular  fourccs  both 
of  plcafureand  pain,  unknown  to  the  other. 
Thofc  in  elevated  llatiom  have  a  thoufand 
latent  pangs,  of  vJiich  their  inferiors 
have  no  idea;  while  their  inferiors  again 
have  as  many  pleafures,  which  the  others 
cannot  talle.  I  fpeak  only  c.f  i'uch  modes 
of  happinefs  or  mifeny  as  arife  immedi- 
ately from  different  ft*tions.  Of  mifery, 
indeed,  from  a  variety  of  other  cau'es,  all 


hands  from  picking  and  ttealing;"  which 
is,  "  to  hurt  nobody  by  deed.*'  As  to 
the  injunction,  "  to  bear  no  malice  ncr 
hatred  in*our  hearts,"  it  belongs  properly 
to  neither  of  thefe  heads ;  but  is  a  dlf- 
tinct  one  by  itfelf.i  1  he  duties  ben? 
thus  feparated,  1  (hall  proceed  to  cxphia 
them. 

And,  firft,  of  injuring  our  neighbour' *■' 
our  "  words/'  This  may  be  dorr,  *? 
find,  in  three  ways ;  by  •*  evil-foeakir^, 
by  lying,  and  by  flandering." 

By  **  evil-fpet.king,"  is  meant  fpeiVr.* 


men  of  every  flation  are  equal  heirs:  ei-  ill  of  ou;  neighbour;  but  upon  a  la?: 

ther  when  God  lays  his  hand  upon  us  in  fition,  that  this  ill  is  the  tr^rh.     In  few 

iicknefs,  or  rnhfcitunc  :  cr  when,  bv  our  circumftances  it  is  certainly  rip-ht  to  ibeafc 

,-*«■•  1  •  *  «  •  1  l         i^  ***  *  iii 


own  foil)  *s  and  vices,  we  become  the  mi- 
nilters  of  our  own  diltreia. 

Who  then  v*ould  buiid  Irs  hrppinefs 
upon  an  elevated  Ration?  Or  who  would 
envy  thr  pofleitinn  of  iuch  liappinefs  in 
another ?  We  know  not  with  what  various 
diitreiTcs  that  ftation,  which  is  the  object 
of  our  enw,  mav  be  attended.— Befides, 
as  we  are  accountable  f  >r  all  we  pofiefs, 
it  may  b^  happy  for  us  that  we  poffefs  fo 
little.  The  means  of  hanpinels,  as  far 
as  liation  can  procure  thcm,are  commonly 
in  our  own  power,  if  we  are  not  wanting 
to  outfelves. 

Let  each  of  us  then  do  his  dutv  in  that 
flation  which  Providence  has  alii p-ncd  him  ;. 
ever  rerAembering,  that  the  n^xt  world 
will  foon  deltroyall  earthly  distinctions. — 
One  dillinction  only  will  remain  among  the 
Ions  of  men  at  thr.t  tine— tn.  dfrtinction 
between  good  and  bad  ;  and  this  dillinc- 
tion it  is  worth  all  our  pains  and  all  our 
ambition  to  acquire.  .  Gilpin, 

§    1 6 1.      Again]}  fiL'rr  rmng  cur  neighbours  ly 
injurious  -jords. 

We  are  next  inflructed  c<  to  hurt  nobody 
by  word  or  deed— to  be  true  and  juil  in 
all  cur  dealings — to  b?ar  no  malice  nor 
hatred  In  our  heart: — 10  kjep  our  hands 
frun  pickiii^  and  llraliuf; — our  toneuci 
from    evil  finikin  ?,     Ivinp,  and  (lander- 

The  d».r  ies  compr'*he«'.d?d  in  thefe  words 
are  a  i'.'tlr  ti;.nl"i^'fcd.  Vvhae  (hould  elal\ 
under  oe.e  head  i-.  brought  undiT  arnvJ-cr. 
"   To  I-urr  nc'^ody  by   word  o:  dt-ed,"  i* 
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ill  of  our  neighbour;  as  when  wearccalbi 
upon  in  a  court  of  juftice  to  give  our  evi- 
dence ;  or,  when  we  can  fee  any  0?.? 
right  in  his  opinion  of  a  perfon,  in  whom 
he  is  abo'itto  put  an  improper  connd'-cc. 
Nor  can  tlwre  be  any  harm  in  fpeakin^of 
a  bad  adtion,  which  has  been  determirei 
in  a  court  of  jullice,  or  is  otherwife  b> 
came  notorious. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  highly  ^;r- 
allowable  to  fpeak  wantonly  of  the  eta- 
rafters  of  others  from  common  fame:  br- 
caufe,  in  a  thoufand  inibnees,  we  fW 
that  ilories*  which  have  no  better  fourifli- 
tion,  are  mil  re  pre  Tented.  They  are  per- 
haps only  half-told — they  have  been he*^ 
through  the  medium  of  malice  or  envy— 
fome  favourable  circumftance  hath  beca 
omitted — fome  foreign  circumilance  hx:*; 
beea  rdded— fome  trifling  circumftarc: 
hath  been  exaggerated— the  motive,  r<r 
provocation,  or  perhaps  the  reparation 
hath  be^n  concealed — in  fhort,  therepre- 
lentation  of  thefaftis,  fome  way  or  other 
total iy  different  from  thefaclitfelf. 

But  even,  when  we  have  the  beft  trt- 
dence  of  a  bad  attion,  with  all  its  circum- 
ilances  before  us,  we  furely  indulge  1 
very  ill-natured  pleafure  in  Spreading  tW 
fliame  of  an  offending  brother.  We  as 
do  no  tfood ;  and  we  may  do  harm  :  vc 
may  weaken  his  good  refolutions  by  pj- 
poiin^  himr  we  may  harden  him  agar* 
the  world.  Perhaps  it  may  be  his  nril  I  - 
aclion.  Perhaps  nobody  is  privy  to  it  h-i 
ourfelves.  Let  us  give  him  at  lcall  ex 
trial.  Let  us  not  caft  the  lirft  ftof. 
Wiiich  of  our  lives  could  (land  fo  ftr& 
a  fcrtuiny  ?  lie  only  who  is  without  t« 
himfclf  can  have  any  excufe  for  treabr? 
iii->  brother  with  feverity. 

Let  u?  next  confider  "  lying;"   vh:^ 
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i  an  intention  to  deceive  by  falfehood  in 
ror  words.— To  warn  us  again  ft  lying,  we 
fljould  do  we!)  to  confidcr  the  folly,  the 
meannefs,  and  the  wickednefs  of  it. 

The  folly  of  lying  confifts  in  its  defeat- 
in?  it*  own  purpofe.  A  habit  of  lying  is 
pnera!ly  in  the  end  detected ;  and,  after 
c-tetfion,  the  lyar,  inftead  of  deceiving, 
vi.l  not  even  be  believed  when  he  happens 
r>  fpeak  the  truth.  Nay,  every  fingle  lye 
u  attended  with  fuch  a  variety  of  circum* 
fences,  which  lead  to  a  detection,  that  it 
is  often  difcovered.  The  ufe  generally 
mide  of  a  lye,  is  to  cover  a  fault ;  bat  as 
the  end  is  feldom  anfwered,  we  only  ag- 
gravate what  we  wilh  to  conceal.  In  point 
eren  of  prudence,  an  honeft  confeffion 
*onld  ferve  us  better, 

The  meannefs  of  lying  arifes  from  the 
cowardice  which  it  implies,  We  dare  not 
WAdly  and  nobly  fpeak  the  truth;  but 
^ve  reeourfe  to  low  fubterfuges,  which 
ai-uys  argue  a  fordid  and  diiingenuous 
oi:,d.  Hence  it  is,  that  in  the  faftuonable 
world,  the  word  lyar  is  always  confidcred 
J-  a  term  of  peculiar  reproach. 

Trie  wickednefs  of  lying  confifts  in  its 
r"  vortiog  one  of  the  grcateft  blcffings  of 
Ood,  the  ufe  of  fpeech,  in  making  that  a 
mifchief  to  mankind,  •  which  was  intended 
*  ra  benefit.  Truth  is  the  great  bond  of 
xietv.  Falfehood,  of  courfe,  tends  to 
r->  -itfbltition.  If  one  man  may  lye,  why 
:  ■>' aether  ?  And  if  there  is  no  mutual 
i'*1!  «mong  men,  tVere  is  an  end  of  all 
hereon  rfe  and  dealing. 

An  equivocation  is  nearly  related  to  a 
'•?.  It  is  an  intention  to  deceive  under 
faordt  of  a  double  meaning,  or  words 
"aiv'h,  literally  fpeaking,  are  true ;  and  is 
equally  criminal  with  the  moft  downright 
b*each  of  troth.  When  St.  Peter  aflted 
Sipphir.i  (in  the  5th  chapter  of  the  Ath) 
"  *  he  1  her  her  hulband  had  fold  the  land 
fcr  ib  much?"  She  anfwered  he  had: 
"  i  IreraSly  the  fpoke  the  truth ;  for  he 
'  -i  ic4d  it  for  that  fum  included  in  a 
hrptr.  But  having  an  intention  to  de- 
tei»e,  we  find  the  apoftle  confiderod  the 
equivocation  as  a  lye. 

In  lhort,  it  is  the  intention  to  deceive, 
x-  ■  ::h  is  criminal :  the  mode  of  deception, 
l<e  the  vehicle  in  which  poifon  is  convey- 
ed, is  of  no  conference.  A  nod,  or  fign, 
nay  convey  a  lye  as  effectually  as  the  moft 
deceitful  language. 

Under  the  head  of  lying  may  be  men- 
tJieda  breach  of  promifc.  While  a  refo- 
--U.D  remains  in  our  owa  breafts,  it  is  fub- 
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ject  to  our  own  review :  but  when  we  make 
another  pcifon  a  party  with  us,  an  engage- 
ment is  made;  and  every  engagement, 
though  only  of  the  lighted  kind,  mould  be 
punctually  obferved.  If  we  have  added  to 
this  engagement  a  frlemn  promife,  the  obli- 
gation is  fo  much  the  ftronger :  and  Jie  who 
does  not  think  himfelf  bound  by  fuch  an 
obligation,  has  no  pretenfions  to  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honeft  man.  A  breach  of 
promife  is  ftill  worfe  than  a  lye.  A  lye  is 
limply  a  breach  of  truth :  but  a  breach  of 
promife  is  a  breach  both  of  truth  and  truft. 

Foreetfulnefs  is  a  weak  excufe :  it  only 
fliews  how  little  we  are  affected  by  fo  fo- 
lemn  an  engagement.  Should  we  forget 
to  call  for  a  fum  of  money,  of  which  we 
were  in  want,  at  an  appointed  time?  Or 
do  we  think  a  folemn  promife  of  lefs  value 
than  a  fum  of  money  ? 

Having  confidered  evil  fpeaking  and 
lying,  let  us  next  confider  Aandcring.  By 
flandering,  we  mean,  injuring  our  neigh- 
bour's ch.»  racier  by  falfehood.  Here  we 
ftill  rife  higher  in  the  fcale  of  injurious 
words.  Slandering. our  neighbour  is  the 
greateft  injury,  which  words  can  do  him; 
and  is,  therefore,  worfe  than  either  evil- 
fpeaking  or  lying.  The  mifcMef  of  thia 
fin  depends  on  the  value  of  our  characters* 
All  men,  unlefs  they  be  paft  feeling,  defire 
naturally  to  be  thought  well  of  by  their 
fellow-creatures :  a  good  character  is  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  being  fervice- 
able  either  to  ourfelves  or  others;  and 
among  numbers,  the  very  bread  they  eat 
depends  upon  it.  What  aggravated  in- 
jury, therefore,  do  we  bring  upon  every 
man,  whofe  name  we  flander  ?  And,  what 
is  ftill  worfe,  the  injury  is  irreparable.  If 
you  defraud  a  man;  reftore  what  you  took, 
and  the  injury  is  repaired.  But,  if  you 
(lander  him,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  fhut 
up  all  the  ears,  and  all  tlu  mouths,  to  which 
your  talc  may  have  accefs.  The  evil  fprcads, 
like  the  winged  feeds  of  fome  noxious 
plants,  which  fcatter  mifchief  on  a  breath 
of  air,  and  rl:fperfe  it  on  every  fide,  and 
beyond  prevention. 

Before  we  conclude  rhi*  fubjeft,  it  may 
juft  be  mentioned,  that  a  flander  may  be 
fpread  as  a  lye  may  b*  told,  in  various 
ways.  We  may  do  it  by  an  infinuationt 
as  well  as  in  a  direct  manner;  we  may 
fpread  it  in  a  fecret ;  or  propagate  it  un- 
der the  colour  of  frienJih'p. 

I  may  add  alfo,  that  it  is  a  fpecics  of 

flander,  and  of.en  a  very  malignant  one, 

to   leffcn  the   merit*  or   exaggerate  the 

O  3  failing! 
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failings  of  others;  as  it  islikewife  to  omit 
defending  a  mifreprefented  chara&er,  or 
to  let  others  bear  the  blame  of  our  of- 
fences, Gilpin. 

\    165.     Againjl  wronging  our  neighbour  by 
injurious  actions. 

Having  thus  confide  red  injurioos  words, 
let  us  next  confidcr  injurious  actions.  On 
this  head  we  are  injoincd  "  to  keep  our 
hands  from  picking  and  .dealing,  and  to 
be  true  and  jult  in  all  our  dealings." 

As  to  theft,  it  is  a  crime  of  fo  odious 
and  vile  a  nature,  that  one  would  imagine 
no  perfon,  who  hath  had  the  lead  tincture 
of  a  virtuous  education,  even  though  driven 
to  nccefTity,  could  be  led  into  it.— 1  (hall 
not,  therefore,  enter  into  a  diliuaiive  from 
this  crime;  but  go  on  with  the  explana- 
tion of  the  other  part  of  the  injunction, 
and  fee  whnt  it  is  to  bj  true  and  juit  in 
all  our  dealing;. 

[ufticc  is  even  dill  more,  if  poflible,  the 
fupport  of  fociety,  than  truth :  inafmuch 
as  a  man  m:iy  be  more  injurious  by  his 
actions,  than  by  his  words,  It  is  for  this 
reafon,  that  the  whole  force  of  human  law 
is  bent  to  relhaininjuilicc;  and  the  hap- 
pinefsof  every  focieiy  will  incr^afe  in  pro- 
portion to  this  reftrair.t. 

We  very  much  err,  however,  if  we  fup- 
pofe,  that  every  thing  within  the  bounds  of 
law  is  juflice.     The  law  was  intended  only 
for  bad  men ;  and  it  is  impoflible  to  make 
the  mefhes  of  it  (o  flrait,  but  that  many 
very  great  enormities   will  efcape.     The 
well  meaning  man,  therefore,  knowing  that 
the  law  was  no:  made  for  him,  confults  a 
better  guide— his  own  confcicncc,  inform- 
ed by  religion.  And,  indeed,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  good  and  the  bad  man 
confills  in  this:  the  good  man  will  do  no- 
thing, but  what  his  confeience  will  allow  ; 
the  bad  man  will  do  any  thing  which  the 
law  cannot  reach. 

It  would,  indeed,  be  endlefs  to  defcribe 
the  various  ways,  in  which  a  man  may  be 
diihonelt  within  the  limits  of  law.  They 
are  as  various  as  our  intercourse  with  man- 
kind. Some  of  the  inoit  obvious  of  them 
I  (hall  curforily  mention. 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  knave  has 
many  opportunities.  The  different  quali- 
ties of  the  fame  commodity— the  different 
modes  of  adulteration — the  fpecious  arts  of 
venctfag— the  frequent  ignorance  in  purr 
chafing ;  and  a  variety  of  other  circum- 
flanccs,  open  an  endlefs  field  to  the  inge- 
nuity of  fraud*     The  honell  fair  dealer, 


in  the  mean  time,  has  only  one  rule,  which 
is,  that  all  arts,  however  common  inbaii- 
nefs,  which  are  intended  to  deceive,  are 
utterly  unlawful.  It  may  be  added,  upon 
this  head,  that  if  any  one,  confeious  of 
having  been  a  tranfgrefibr,  is  dcurous  cl 
repairing  his  fault,  rerlitution  is  by  ail 
means  neceffary;  till  that  be  done,  he 
continues  in  a  courfe  of  injuilice, 

Again,  in  matters  of  contract,  a  man 
has  many  opportunities  of  being  diiho- 
nelt within  the  bounds  of  law.  He  rruy 
be  ilrict  in  observing  the  letter  of  en 
agreement,  when  the  equitable  meaning 
requires  a  laxer  interpretation  :  or,  he  c-:i 
take  the  laxer  interpretation,  when  it  fervc; 
his  purpofe;  and  at  the  loop-hole  of  feme 
ambiguous  ex  pre  Hi  on  exclude  the  liter*! 
meaning,  though  it,  be  undoubtedly  the 
true  one. 

The  lame  iniquity  appears  in  withhold- 
ing from  another  his  jult  right ;  or  in  pel- 
ting him  to  expence  in  recovering  it.  Thj 
movements  of  the  law  are  flow ;  and  in 
many  cales  cannot  be  otherwife;  but  he 
who  takes  the  advantage, of  this  to  in>:rc 
his  neighbour,  proves  him. felf  an  undoubt- 
ed knave. 

It  is  a  fpecies  of  the  fame  kind  of  ir- 
juftice  to  withhold  a  debt,  when  we  have 
ability  to  pay  ;  or  to  rim  into  debt,  wait 
we  have  not  that  ability.     The  iormer  csn 
proceed  only  from  a  bad  difpofition  ;    the 
latter,  from 'frittering  our  defires  te  exceed 
our  ftation.     Some  are  excufed,  on  tl : 
head,  as  men  of  generous  principles,  which 
they  cannot  confine.     But  what   is   their 
generofity?  They  aflifl  one  man  by  in- 
juring another.     And  what  goodarifes  to 
fociety  from  hence?  Such  perfons  can-mt 
aft  on  principle ;  and  we  need  not  hefir^c 
to  rank  them  with  thofe,  who  run  into  de. : 
to  gratify  their  own  ielfiih  inclination- 
One  man  defires  the  elegancies  of  life;  ae- 
ther defires  what  he  thinks  an  equal  gpo.i, 
the  reputation  of  generofity. 

Oppreflion  is  another  fpecies  of  inju.- 
tice ;  by  which,  in  a  thoufand  ways,  un<-t: 
the  cover  of  law,  we  may  take  the  advan- 
tage of  the  fuperiority.of  our  power,  ei- 
ther to  crufh  an  inferior,  or  humble  h::r. 
to  our  defigns. 

Ingratitude  is  another.  A  loan,  ve 
know,  claims  a  legal  return.  And  i*  tr.t 
obligation  lefs,  if,Vftea£  of  a  loan,  \<>u 
receive  a  kindnefs  ?  The  law,  indeed,  1:  >-■ 
nothing  on  this  point  of  immorality;  K: 
an  honeft  confcicncc  will  be  very  loud  in 

die  condemnation  of  it. 

V  c 
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Tve  may  be  unjuft  alfo  in.  our  refent- 
»f n: ;  by  carrying  it  beyond  what  rcafon 
and  religion  prefcribe. 

But  it  would  be  endlefs  to  defcribe  the 
virions  ways,  in  which  injuftice  difcovers 
itfclf.  In  troth,  almoft  every  omifliou  of 
<ii:y  may  be  refolved  into  injuftice. 

The  next  precept  is,  «  to  bear  no  ma- 
lice nor  hatred  in  our  hearts." 

The  malice  and  hatred  of  our  hearts 
irife,  in  the  firft  place,    from  injurious 
rearment;  and  fureiy  no  man,  when  he  is 
isiared,  can  at  aril  help  feeling  that  he  is 
ix     But  Chriftianity  requires,  that  we 
Jtaold  fubdue  thefe  feelings,  as  foon  as 
padible;  "and  not  fufFcr  the  fun  to  go* 
down  upon  our  wrath."     Various  are  the 
piliges  of  fcripture,  which  inculcate  the 
forgivcuefs  of  injuries.     Indeed  no  point 
b  mare  laboured  than  this ;  and  with  rca- 
foa,  becaufe  no  temper  is  more  productive 
of  evil,  both  to  ourfelves  and  others,  than 
i  mAJicious  one.     The  fenfations  of  a  mind 
bo;  jing  with  revenge  are  beyond  defcrip- 
twa :  and  as  we  are  at  thefe  feajbns  very 
enable  to  judge  cooly,  and  of  courfe  liable 
to  carry  our  refentment  too  far,  the  confe- 
c^erxc  is,  that,  in  our  rage,  we  may  do  a 
t  .oafand  things,  which  can  never  be  atoned 
for,  and  of  which  we  may  repent  as  long 
uweUve. 

BefiJes,  one  a&  draws  on  another ;  and 
retaliation  kejps  the  quarrel  alive.  The 
Cjfpel,  therefore,  ever  gracious  aad  kind 
to  man,  in  all  its  precepts,  injoins  us  to 
cieck.  all  thofe  violent  emotions,  and  to 
leave  our  caufe  in  the*  hands  of  God. 
*  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay,  faith 
tie-Lord;"  and  he  who,  in  oppoiition  to 
fVs  precept,  takes  vengeance  into  his  own 
h-zh,  and  cheriihes  the  malice  and  hatred 
oi  his  heart,  miy  aflure  himfelf  that  he 
L>  not  yet  learned  to  be  a  Chriflian. 
Thefe  precep:?,  perliaps,  may  not  entirely 
agree  with  modern  principles  of  honour  : 
bot  let  the  man  of  honour  fee  to  that.  The 
maxims  of  the  world  cannot  change  the 
truth  of  the  gofpel. 

Nay,  even  in  recovering  our  juft  right, 
or  in  purfaing  a  criminal  to  juftice,  we 
fiiould  cake  care  that  it  be  not  done  in  the 
'pint  of  retaliation  and  revenge.  If  thefe 
be  oar  motives,  though  we  make  the  law 
oar  inurnment,  we  are  equally  guilty. 

But  beuies  injurious  treatment,  the  ma- 
lice and  hatred  of  our  hearts  have  often 
another  fource,  and  that  is  envy :  and  thus 
in  the  litany ;  «*  envy,  m*t lice,  and  hatred," 
are  all  joined  together  with  great  prOprie- 
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ty.  The  emotions  of  envy  are  generally 
cooler,*and  lefs  violent,  than  thofe  which 
arife  from  the  refentment  of  injury  ;  fo  that 
envy  is  feldom  fo  mifchievous  in  its  efte-fts 
as  revenge:  but  with  regard  to  ourfelves, 
it  is  altogether  as  bad,  and  full  as  defini- 
tive of  the  fpirit  of  chriftianity.  ^  What  is 
the  religion  of  that  man,  who  inftead  of 
thanking  Heaven  for  the  bleflings  he  re- 
ceives, is  fretting  himfelf  continually  with 
a  difagreeable  comparifon  between  himfelf 
and  fome  other  ?  He  cannot  enjoy  wha* 
he  has,  becaufe  another  has  more  wealth, 
a  fairer  fame,  or  perhaps  more  merit,  than 
himfelf.     He  is  miferable,  becaufe  others 

are  happy. 

But  to  omit  the  wickednefs  of  envy,  how 
abfad  and  foolifti  is  it,  in  a  world  where 
we  mall  neceffarily  expett  much  real  mi- 
fery,  to  be  pernicioufly  inventive  in  pro- 
ducing it  i 

Bcfiies,  what  ignorance !  We  fee  only 
the  glaring  outfide  of  things.  Under  all 
that  envied  glare,  many  unfeen  diftreflTes 
may  lurk,  from  which  our  ftation  may  be 
free:  for  our  merciful  Creator  feems  to 
have  beftowed  happinefs,  as  far  as  ftation 
is  concerned,  with  great  equality  among 
all  his  creatures. 

In  conclufion,  therefore,  let  it  be  the 
great  object  of  our  attention,  and  the  fub- 
ject  of  our  prayers,  to  rid  our  minds  of  all 
this  curfjd  intrufion  of  evil  thoughts— . 
whether  they  proceed  from  malice,  or 
from  an  envious  temper.  Lei  all  our  ma- 
licious thoughts  foften  into  charity  and  be- 
nevolence ;  and  let  us  "  forgive  one  an- 
other, as  God,  for  Chrift's  fake,  has  for- 
given us."  As  for  our  envious  thoughts, 
as  far  as  they  relate  to  externals,  let  them 
fubfide  in  humility,  acquiefcence,  and  fub- 
miflion  to  the  will  of  God.  And  when  we 
are  tempted  to  envy  the  good  qualities  of 
others,  let  us  fpurn  fo  bafe  a  conception, 
'  and  change  it  into  a  generous  emulation— 
into  an  endeavour  to  raife  ourfelves  to  an 
equality  with  our  rival,  not  to  deprefs  him 
to  a  level  with  us.  Gilpin. 

\  1 66.  Duties  to  our/elves. 
Thus  fur  the  duties  we  have  coniidered 
come  moft  properly  under  the  head  of 
thofe  which  we  o.ve  to  our  neighbour; 
what  follows,  relates  rather  to  ourfelves. 
Oa  this  head,  we  are  inftrucled  w  to  keep 
our  bodies  in  temperance,  fobernefs,  and 

chaftity." 

Though,  our  fouls  fhould  be  our  great 

concern,  yet,  as  they  are  nearly  connected 

O  4  wi* 
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with  our  bodies,  and  as  the  impurity  of  the 
one  contaminates  the  other,  a  great  degree 
of  moral  attention  is,  pf  courier,  due  to  our 

bodies  alfo. 

As  our  firft  ftation  is  in  this  world,  to 
which  our  bodies  particularly  belong,  they 
are  formed  with  fuch  appetites  as  are  re- 


quifite  to  our  commodious  living  in  it ;  and    temperance. 


confidering  the  many  bad  confcquen«i 
which  attend  a  breach  of  temperance.— 
Young  men,  in  the  full  vigour  of  health, 
do  not  confider  thefe  things ;  but  as  are 
comes  on,  and  different  maladies  begin  :i 
appear,  they  may  perhaps  repent  they  d:d 
not  a  little  earlier  pra&ife  the  rules  or 


the  rule  given  us  is,  "  to  ufe  the  world  fo 
a.s  not  to  abufe  it,*'  St.  Paul,  bv  a  beau- 
tiful  allufio:i,  calls  our  bodies  the  •*  tem- 
pi"* of  the  Holy  Gholt;"  by  which  he 
mei.n>  to  imprefs  us  \sith  a  ftrong  idea  of 
thnr  dignity;  and  to  deter  us  from  dc- 


In  a  moral  and  religious  light,  the  con- 
fequences  of  intemperance  are  ftill  wcrf?. 
To  enjoy  a  comfortable  meal,  wher  it 
comes  before  us,  is  allowable:  but  he  wh«j 
fuflers  his  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  pleaftrc* 
of  eating,  and  makes  them  the  employ 


bafing,  by  low  pleafures  what  mould  be  #roent  of  his  thoughts,  has  at  leaft  opened 

the  feat  of  fo  much  purity.     To  youth  one  fource  of  mental  corruption  f. 

thefe  cautions  are  above  nu*aiure  nece/Tary,  After  all,  he  who  would  moft  perfeft'y 

becaufe  their  paiTio,is  and  appetites   are  enjoy  the  pleafures  of  the  table,  fuch  ?>\ 

flrong;  their  rcafon  and  judgment  weak,  they  are,  muft  look  fur  them  within  the 

They  arc  prone  to  p'cafurc,  and  void  of  rules  of  temperance.     The  palate,  acc'."- 

refleclion.     How,  tru -reforc.  thefe  young  tomed  to  fitietv,  hath  loll  its  tone;  a*"i 


adventurers  jn  life  may  belt  llcer  their 
courfe,  and  ufe  this  finful  world  fo  as  not 
to  abufe  it,  is  a  confideiation  well  worth 
their  attention.  Let  us  then  fee  under 
what  regulations  their  appetites  mould  be 
renVaip*d. 

By  keeping  our  bodies  in  temperance  is 
meant  avoiding  excefs  in  eati:.g,  with  re- 


the  grcateft  fenfualifts  have  been  broi:-v 
to  confefs,  that  the  coarfeft  fare/  with  r? 
appetite  kept  in  order  by  temperance,  af- 
fords a  more  delicious  repaft,  than  the  moil 
luxurious  meal  without  it. 

As  temperance  relates  chiefly  to  eatir/r, 
fobernefs  or  fobriety  relates  properly  to 
drinking.  And  here  the  fame  obJervatit  n< 


gard  both  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  recur.     The  ftricleft,  and  perhaps  theb*rt 

our  food.     We   ft  oulil  neither  eat  more  rule,  is  merely  to  fatisfy  the  end  of  drir ':- 

than  our  flomachs  can  well  bear;  nor  be  ing.     But  if  a  little  more  indulgence  oc 

nice  and  delicate  in  our  eating.  taken,  it  ought  to  be  taken  with  the  great  - 

To  preferve  the  body  in  health  is  the  eft  circumfpeclion. 
end  of  eating;  and   they  who   regulate         With  regard  to  youth,  indeed,  I  fhouli 

themfelves  merely  by  this  end,  who  eat  be  inclined  to  great  ftri&nefs  on  this  head. 

without  choice  or  di.Hnclion,  pay-ng  no  In  eating,  if  they  eat  of  proper  and  fimple 


regard  to  the  pleafure  of  eating,  obferve 
perhaps  the  belt  rule  of  temperance.  They 
go  rather  indeed  beyond  temperance,  and 
may  be  called  abftemious  A  man  may 
be  temperate,  and  yet  allow  himfelf  a 
little  more  indulgence.  Great  care,  how- 
ever, is  here  neceflary  ;  and  the  more,  as 
perhaps  no  prccife  rule  can  be  affixed, 
after  we  have  pafied  the  firft  great  limit, 
and  let  the  palate  loofe  among  variety  •. 


food,  they  cannot  eafily  err.  Their  gro -a 
ing  limbs,  and  ftrong  exercife,  require 
larger  fupplies  than  full-grown  bodie>, 
which  muft  be  kept  in  order  by  a  more 
rigid  temperance.  But  if  more  indulgence 
be  allowed  them  in  eating,  lefs,  furely, 
fhould  in  drinking.  With  ftrong  liquors 
of  every  kind  they  have  nothing  to  do; 
and  if  they  fhould  totally  abftain  on  t'us 
head,  it  were  fb  much  the  better.     The 


Our  own  difcretion  muft  be  our  guide,    Janguor  which  attends  age  J,  requires  pcr- 
which  fhould  be  conftantly  kept  awake  by    haps,  now  and  then,  fome  aids ;  but  t..w 


Nam  vanae  rt  J, 


Ut  rtoceant  h>mini,  crrdas  memr>r  illiu*  efcap, 
Quae  fi.nplex  olim  tibi  feirrir.     Ac  fimul  atiis 
Mitcurris  elixa,   ftmul  conchylia  turiiis 
Du  ci.i  fe  in  bilcm  verrenr,  ftomachoque  tumu'tum 
Lenta  fcret  pituita 

•f  '  Corpus  onuftum 

HefK'tnis  vitii?,  anirmim  quoque  pra?gravat  una, 
Atque  aifigit  huma  divinae  particulum  aurx. 

t  Ubivc 

4«-ccdant  anni,  et  trn&ari  mollius  acta* 
lrobcc.lla  volsu 


Ho«.  ' 
Hot  Sat 
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(pints  of /oath  want  no  recruits :  a  little 
reft  is  fufficient. 

As  to  the  bad  confluences  derived 
from  exceffive  drinking,  befides  filling  the 
blood  with  bloated  and  vicious  humours, 
and  debauching  the  parity  of  the  mind, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  intemperate  eating,  it  is 
attended  with  this  peculiar  evil,  the  lofs  of 
our  fenfes.  Hence  follow  frequent  incon- 
veniencies  and  mortifications.  We  expofe 
oar  fogies  —we  betray  our  fecrets— we  are 
often  impofed  upon— we  quarrel  with  our 
friends— we  lay  ourfelves  open  to  our  ene- 
mies; and,  in  fhort,  make  ourfelves  the 
objeds  of  contempt,  and  the  topics  of  ri- 
dicule to  all  our  acquaintance.— Nor  is  it 
only  the  act  of  intoxication  which  deprives 
us  of  our  reafon  during  the  prevalence  of 
it ;  the  habit  of  drunken  nefs  foon  befots  and 
impairs  the  underftanding,  and  renders  us 
at  all  times  left  fit* for  the  offices  of  life. 

We  are  next  injoined  "  to  keep  our 
bodies  in  chaftity."  "  Flee  youthful  lufts," 
fays  the  apoftle,  M  which  war  againft  the 
fool.'*  And  there  is  furely  nothing  which 
caries  on  a  war  again  ft  the  foul  more  fuo 
ceGfuIly.  Wherever  we  have  a  catalogue 
in  (cripture  (and  we  have  many  fuch  cata- 
logues) of  thofe  fins  which  in  a  peculiar 
manner  debauch  the  mind,  thefe  youthful 
lufts  have  always,  under  fome  denomina- 
tion, a  place  among  them.— To  keep  our- 
felves free  from  all  contagion  of  this  kind* 
let  us  endeavour  to  preferve  a  purity  in  our 
thoughts— our  words— and  our  actions. 

Firft,  let  us  preferve  a  purity  in  our 
thoughts.  Thefe  dark  recefles,  which  the 
eye  of  the  world  cannot  reach,  are  the  re 
ceptaclea  of  thefe  youthful  lulls.  Here 
they  find  their  firft  encouragement.  The 
entrance  of  fuch  impure  ideas  perhaps  we 
cannot  always  prevent.  We  may  always 
however  prevent  cherilhing  them :  we  may 
always  prevent  their  making  an  impreffion 
upon  us :  the  devil  may  be  call  out  as  foon 
as  discovered. 

Let  us  always  keep  in  miad,  that  even 
into  thefe  dark  abodes  the  eye  of  Heaven 
can  penetrate:  that  every  thought  of  our 
hearts  is  open  to  that  God,  before  whom 
we  mud  one  day  Hand ;  and  that  however 
fecretly  we  may  indulge  thefe  impure 
ideas,  at  the  great  day  of  account  they 
will  certainly  appear  in  an  awful  detail 
againft  us. 

Let  us  remember  again,  that  if  our 
bodies  be  the  temples  otf  the  Holy  Ghoft, 
Lur  minds  are  the  vtry  (an&uarics  of  thofe 


temples :  and  if  there  be  any  weight  in 
the  apoftle's  argument  againft  poUuting 
our  bodies,  it  urges  with  double  force 
againft  polluting  our  minds. 

But,  above  all  other  confederations,  it 
behoves  us  moft  to  keep  bur  thoughts 
pure,  becaufe  they  are  the  fountains  from 
which  our  words  and  aft  ions  flow.  *'  Out 
of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
fpeaketh."  Obfcene  words  and  actions  are 
only  bad  thoughts  matured,  and  faring  as 
naturally  from  them  as  the  plant  from  its 
feed.  It  is  the  fame  vicious  depravity 
carried  a  ftep  farther ;  and  onlv  diews  a 
more  confirmed  and  a  more  mifchievoue 
degree  of  guilt*  While  we  keep  our  im- 
purities in  our  thoughts,  they  debauch  only 
ourfelves :  bad  enough,  it  is  true.  But  whei 
we  proceed  to  words  and  a&ions,  we  let  our 
impurities  loofe:  we  fpread  the  contagion* 
and  become  the  corrupters  of  others. 

Let  it  be  oar  firft  care,  therefore,  to 
keep  our  thoughts  pure,  if  we  do  this,  our 
words  and  afbons  will  be  pure  of  courfe. 
And  that  we;  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
do  it,  let  us  ufe  fuch  helps  as  reafon  and 
religion  prefcribe.  Let  us  avoid  all  com- 
pany, and  all  books,  that  have  a  tendency 
to  corrupt  our  minds ;  and  every  thing  that 
can  inflame  our  paflions.  He  who  allow* 
himfelf  in  thefe  things,  hold*  a  parley  with 
vice ;  which  will  infallibly  debauch  him 
in  the  end,  if  he  do  not  take  the  alarm  in 
time,  and  break  off  fuch  dalliance. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  our  particular 
care,  and  that  is  never  to  be  unemployed. 
Ingenious  amufementt  are  of  great  ule  in 
fiHing  up  the  vacuities  of  our  time.  Idle 
we  mould  never  be.  A  vacant  mind  is  an 
invitation  to  vice,  Gilpim. 

§  I  $7.   On  cwitimg  and  dtftrini  otbir  wum*s 

goods. 

We  are  forbidden,  next,  «  to  covet,  or 
defire  other  men's  goods." 

There  are  two  great  paths  of  vice,  into 
which  bad  men  commonly  ftrike  $  that  of 
unlawful  pleafure,  and  that  of  unlawful 

Sin.— The  path  of  unlawful  pleafure  we 
ve  juft  examined;  and  have  feen  the 
danger  of  obeying  the  headlining  impulfe 
of  our  appetites.— We  have  confiderea  alfo 
an  immoderate  love  of  gain,  and  have  {cen 
diihonefty  and  fraud  in  a  variety  of  (hapes. 
But  we  have  yet  viewed  them  only  as  they 
relate  to  fociety.  We  have  viewed  only 
the  outward  adion.  The  rule  before  us, 
«  We  muft  not  covet,  nor  defire  other 

men's 
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men's  goods,"  comes  a  ftep  nearer  home, 
and  conjiders  the  motive  which  governs 
the  action. 

Covetoufnefs,  or  the  love  of  money,  is 
called  in  Icripture  «'  the  root  of  all  evil ;" 
and  it  is  called  fo  for  tworeafons ;  becaufe 
is  makes  us  wicked,  and  becaufe  it  makes 
Us  miferable. 

Firit,  it  makes  us  wicked.  When  it 
once  gets  pofleffion  of  the  heart,  it  will  let 
no  good  principle  flourifh  near  it.  Molt 
vices  have  their  fits;  and  when  the  vio- 
lence of  the  paflion  is  fpent,  there  is  fome 
interval  of  calm.  The  vicious  appetite 
cannot  always  run  riot.  It  is  fatigued  at 
lead  by  its  own  impetuofity ;  and  it  is  pof- 
fible,  that  in  this  moment  of  tranquillity,  a 
whifper  from  virtue  may  be  heard.  But  in 
avarice,  there  is  rarely  intermiifion.  It 
Jiangs  like  a  dead  weight  upon  the  foul, 
always  pulling  it  to  earth.  We  might  as 
well  expeel  to  fee  a  plant  grow  upon  a  flint, 
as  a  virtue  in  the  heart  of  a  mifer. 

It  makes  us  miferable  as  well  as  wicked. 
The  cares  and  the  fears  of  avarice  are 
proverbial ;  and  it  muit  needs  be,  that  he, 
who  depends  for  happinefs   on  what   is 


is  the  only  covetous  man.  The  prodiga!, 
though  he  differ  in  his  end,  may  be  as 
avaricious  in  his  means  f.  The  former 
denies  himfelf  every  comfort ;  the  latter 
grafps  at  every  pleafure.  Both  charac- 
ters are  equally  bad  in  different  extreme*. 
The  mifer  is  more  deteflable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  becaufe  he  enters  into  ncr.e 
of  its  joys;  but  it  is  a  que  ft  ion,  which  is 
more  wretched  in  himfelf,  or  more  perni- 
cious to  fociety. 

As  covetouinefs  is  elteemed  the  vice  « 
age,  every  appearance  of  it  among  youn£ 
perfons  ought  particularly  to  be  difccu- 
rage'd ;  becaufe  if  it  gets-  ground  at  th.s 
early  period,  nobody  can  tell  how  far  i: 
may  not  afterwards  proceed.  And  yei, 
on  the  other  fide,  there  may  be  great  dan- 
ger  of  encouraging  the  oppofite  extreme. 
As  it  is  certainly  right,  under  proper  re- 
ft  actions,  both  to  fave  tfur  money,  and  to 
fpend  it,  it  would  be  highly  ufeful  to  ix 
the  due  hounds  on  each  tide.  But  nothing 
is  more  difficult  than  to  raife  thefe  nice  li- 
mits between  extremes.  Every  man's  cafe, 
in  a  thou  land  circumftance*,  differs  frc:n 
his  neighbour's :  and  as  no  rule  can  i>: 


liable    to   a  thoufand  accidents,  mull  of    fixed  for  all,  every  man  of  courfe,  in  thefe 


courfe  feel  as  r/»any  diitxefles,  and  almo/t 
us  many  disappointments.  The  good  man 
depends  for  happinefs  on  fomething  more 
permanent ;  and  if  his  worldly  aft  airs  go 
ill,  his  great  dependance  is  flill  left  #. 
But  as  wealth  is  the  god  which  the  cove- 
tous man  worfhips  (for  "  covetoufnefs," 
we  are  told,  *«  is  idolatry,")  adifappoint- 
ment  here  is  a  difappointmenundeed.  Be 
re  ever  fo  profperous,  his  wealth  cannot 
fecure  him  againfl  the  evils  of  mortality  ; 
againft  that  time,  when  he  mult  give  up 
all  he  values  ;  when  his  bargains  of  ad- 
vantage will  be  over,  and  nothing  left  but 
tears  and  defpair. 


difqui  lit  ions,  muil  be  left  to  his  own  cc.i 
fcience.  We  arc  indeed  very  ready  to 
give  our  opinions  how  others  ought  to  ait. 
We  can  adjuft  with  great  nicety  what  is 
proper  for  them  to  do  :  and  point  out  the:; 
miilakes  with  much  precifion;  while  no- 
thing is  neceflary  to  us,  but  to  acl  as  pro- 
perly as  we  can  ourfelves ;  obferving  a> 
juit  a  mean  as  poilible  between  prodigali:  » 
and  avarice  ;  and  applying,  in  all  our  dif- 
ficulties, to  the  word  of  God,  where  the:V 
great  land-marks  of  morality  are  the  mo£ 
accurately  fixed. 

Wc  have  now  taken  a  view  of  what  is 
prohibited  in  our  commerce  with  man- 


But  even   a  defiring  frame  of  mind,    kind:   let  us  next  fee  what  is  injoined 


though  it  be  not  carried  to  fuch  a  length, 
is  always  productive  of  mifery.  It  can- 
not be  otherwife.  While  we  fuffer  our- 
felves to  be  continually  in  queft  of  what 
we  have  not,  it  is  impoffible  that  we  mould 
be  happy  with  what  we  have.  In  a  word, 
to  abridge  our  wants  as  much  as  poilible, 
not  to  increafe  them,  is  the  trueft  happi- 
nefs, 

We  are  much  miftaken,  however,  if  we 
think  the  man  who  hoards  up  his  money 


(We  arc  ftill  proceeding  with  thofe  duti:> 
which  we  owe  to  ourfelves).  InfleaJ  ti 
(pending  our  fortune  therefore  in  unlaw- 
ful pleafure,  or  increafmg  it  by  unlawful 
gain  ;  wc  are  required  "  to  learn  and  1.4- 
bour  truly  (that  is  honeftly)  to  get  cur 
own  living,  and  to  do  our  duty  in  that 
Hate  of  life,  unto  which  it  fhall  plcafc  God 
to  call  us."— Thefe  words  will  be  i~uri> 
ciently  explained  by  confidering,  firil,  that 
we  all  have  fome  llation  in  life— fome 


•  Sacviat,  at  que  novos  moveat  fortuna  tumultus ; 

Quantum  hinc  imminuec  f         «  ■  ■ 
f  Aiieni  appcicns,  iui  protufus. 


Hor.  Sat. 
Sal.  deCitaJ. 
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particular  dories  to  difcharge;  and  fecond-  a 
ly,  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  difcharge 
(hem. 

Firft,  that  nan  was  not  born  to  be  idle, 
Buy  be  inferred  from  the  active  fpirit  that 
appears  in  every  part  of  nature*  Every 
t.ung  is  alive;  every  thing  contributes  to 
the  general  good;  even  the  very  inani- 
mate parts  of  the  creation,  plants,  (tones, 
nttals,  cannot  be  called  totally  inactive, 
but  bear  their  part  lilccwife  in  the  general 
bftioltieis.  If  then  every  part,  even  of 
inanimate  nature,  be  thus  employed,  furely 
we  cannot  fuppofe  it  was  the  intention  of 
the  Almighty  Father,  that  man,  who  is  the 
□oft  capable  of  employing  hirnfclf"  pro- 
perly, mould  be  the  only  creature  with- 
out employment. 

Again,  that  man  was  born  for  active 
iifc,  is  plain  from  the  necefiity  of  labour. 
If  it  had  not  been  neceftary,  God  would 
cot  originally  have  impofed  it.  But  with* 
out  it,  the  body  would  become  enervated, 
zrA  the  mind  corrupted.  Idlencfs,  there- 
fore, is  juftly  e deemed  the  origin  both  of 
difeafc  and  vice.  So  that  if  labour  and 
employment,  either  of  body  or  mind,  had 
co  ufe,  but  what  refpc&ed  ourfelves,  they 
would  be  'highly  proper ;  but  they  have 
farther  ufe. 

The  neceffity  of  them  is  plain,  from  the 
wunt  that  all  men  have  of  the  afliftance  of 
others.      If   fo,  this  afliftance  mould  be 
mutual;  every  man  mould  contribute  his 
part.    We. have  already  feen,  that  it  is 
proper  there  (hould  be  different  ftations  in 
tie  world— that  .fome   (hould  be  placed 
Jugh  in  life,  and  others  low.    The  loweft, 
we  know,  cannot  be  exempt  from  labour; 
and  the  higheft  ought  not :  though  their 
labour,  according  to  their  ftation,  will  be 
of  a  different  kind.     Some,  we  fee,  "  muft 
labour  (as  the  catechifm  phrafes  it)  to  get 
their  own  living;  and  others  (hould  do 
their  duty  in  that  date  of  life,  wliatever 
taatftate  is,  unto  which  it  hath  pleafed 
God  to  call  them."     All  are  alfifted :  all 
(honld  affifL     God  diftributes,  we  read, 
various  talents  among  men;   to  fome  he 
gives  Eve  talents,  to  others  two,  and  to 
others  one:   but  it  is  expected,  we  find, 
that  notwithstanding  this  inequality,  each 
(hould  employ  the  talent  that  is  given  to 
the  belt  advantage :  and  he  who  received 
fire  talents  was  under  the  fame  obligation 
of  improving  them,  as  he  who  had  re- 
ceived only  one;  and  would,  if  he  had 
hid  his  talents  in  the  earth,  have  been 
punifhed,   in    proportion   to  the  abufe. 


Every  man,  even  in  the  higheft  ftation, 
may  find  a  proper  employment,  both  for 
his  time  and  fortune,  it  he  pleafe :  and  he 
may  aflttre  hirnfclf  that  God,  by  placing 
him  in  that  (ration,  never  meant  to  ex- 
empt him  from  the  common  obligations  of 
fociety,  and  give  him  a  licence  to  fpend 
his  life  in  ea(e  and  pleafure.  God  meant 
aflu redly,  that  he  (hould  bear  his  part  in 
the  genera]  commerce  of  life — that  he 
(hoold  confider  himfelf  not  as  an  indivi- 
dual, but  as  a  member  of  the  community; 
the  interefts  of  which  he  is  under  an  obli- 
gation to  fupport  with  all  his  power;— 
and  that  his  elevated  ftation  gives  him  no 
other  pre-eminence  than  that  of  being  the 
more  extenEvely  ufeful. 

Having  thus  feen,  that  we  have  all 
fome  ftation  in  life  to  fupport — fome  par- 
ticular duties  to  difcharge;  let  us  now 
fee  in  what  manner  we  ought  to  difcharge 
them* 

'We  have  an  eafy  rule  given  as  in  fcrip- 
ture  on  this  head ;  that  all  our  duties  in 
life  (hould  be  performed  "  as  to  the  Lord, 
and  not  unto  man:'*  that  is,  we  (hould 
confider  our  ftations  in  life  as  trulls  re- 
pofed  in  us  by  our  Maker;  and  as  fuch 
(hould  difcharge  the  duties  of  them.  What, 
though  no  worldly  truft  be  repofed?  What, 
though  we  are  accountable  to  nobody  up- 
on earth?  Can  we  therefore  fuppofe  our- 
felves in  reality  lefs  accountable?  Can  we 
fuppofe  that  God,  for  no  reafon  that  we 
can  divine,  has  fingled  us  out,  and  given 
us  a  large  proportion  of  the  things  of  this 
worthwhile  others  around  us  are  in  need) 
for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  fquander  it 
away  upon  ourfelves?  To  God  undoubt- 
edly we  are  accountable  for  .e?very  bleffing 
we  enjoy.  What  mean,  in  fcripture,  the 
talents  given,  and  the  ufe  affigned;  but 
the  conscientious  difcharge  of  the  duties 
of  life,  according  to  the  advantages  with 
which  they  are  attended? 

It  matters  not  whether  thefe  advantages 
be  an  inheritance,  or  an  acquifition:  ftill 
they  are  the  gift  of  God.  Agreeably  to, 
their  rank  in  life,  it  is  true,  all  men  (hould 
live;  human  diftincHons  require  it;  and 
in  doing  this  properly,  every  one  around 
will  be  benefited,  utility  mould  be  con- 
fidered  in  all  our  expences.  Even  the  very 
amufements  of  a  man  of  fortune  (hould  be 
founded  in  it. 

In  (hort,  it  is  the  conftant  injunction  of 
fcripture,  in  whatever  ftation  we  are  placed, 
to  confider  ourfelves  as  God's  fervants, 
and  as  a&ing  immediately  under  his  eye, 

not 
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rAu  which  arife  from  it— the  remiflion 
rf  cur  fins — and  the  reconciliation  of  the 
world  to  God.  •'  This  do,"  faid  our  Sa- 
viour (a!iuding  to  the  paflbver,  which  the 
Lo«\f's  Tapper  was  defigncd  to  fupercede) 
ro:  as  hitherto,  in  memory  of  your  deli- 
\  erince  from  Egypt ;  but  in  memory  of  that 
greater  deliverance,  of  which  the  other  was 
c-r.h  a  type :  M  Do  it  in  remembrance  of 


me. 


*  —1    *^ 


Tic  outward  part,  or  fign  of  the  Lord's 
:,  is  **  bread  and  wine" — the  things 
r^nified  are  the  M  body  and  blood  of 
C  r'V — In  examining  the  facrament  of 
cijurm,  f  endeavoured  to  (hew,  how  very 
ar:  i  h  mbol  water  is  in  that  ceremony. 

*  •  * 

B  r?d  and  wine  alfo  arc  fymbols  equally 
apt  in  reprefenting  rhi  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift:  and  in  the  ufe  of  thefe  particular 
1*^1^1?,  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
oar  Saviour  had  an  eye  to  the  lewifh 
pj&ver;  in  which  it  was  a  cuftom  to 
drink  wine,  and  to  cat  bread.  He  might 
tavt  inftitoted  any  other  apt  fymbols  for 
the  fame  purpofe ;  but  it  was  hts  ufual 
pradice,  through  the  whole  fyftem  of  his 
i-ftitution,  to  make  it,  in  every  part,  as 
Umiliar  as  poffible :  and  for  this  reafon  he 
items  to  have  chofen  fuch  fymbols  as  were 
t^*n  in  ufe ;  that  he  might  give  as  little 
rtrencc  as  poffible  in  a  matter  of  indif- 
frtnee. 

As  our  Saviour,  in  the  inftitntion  of  his 
4-7per,  ordered  both  the  bread  and  the 
'*'m  to  be  received ;  it  is  certainly  a  great 
fw  in  pa  pi  (Is,  to  deny  the  cup  to  the 
kur.  They  fay,  indeed,  that,  as  both 
fc(h  and  blood  are  united  in  the  fuhftance 
•^  the  human  body;  fo  are  they  in  the 
fccranjental  bread;  which,  according  to 
them,  is  changed,  or,  as  they  phrafe  it, 
t-nfubfhmiated  into  the  real  body  of 
ChrLt  If  they  have  no  other  reafon,  why 
do  they  adminifter  wine  to  the  clergy  ? 
The  clergy  might  participate  equally  of 
hoth  in  the  bread.— But  the  plain  truth  is, 
tbey  are  defirous,  by  this  invention,  to  add 
*»  air  of  myftery  to  the  facrament,  and 
»  foperftirious  reverence  to  the  prieft,  as 
rf  Uf  being  endowed  with  fome  peculiar 
hoJinefs,  might  be  allowed  the  ufe  of 
bath.  * 

There  ta  a  difficulty  in  this  part  of  the 
titechifm,  which  fhould  not  be  paired  over. 
w«  are  told,  that  «•  the  body  and  blood  of 
Chrift  are  verily  and  indeed  taken,  and 
received  by  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  flip- 
per" This  expreflion  founds  very  like  the 
popiih  dofirine,  juil  mentioned,  of  tran- 


fubftantiation.  The  true  fenfe  of  the  words 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  faithful  believer 
only,  verily  and  indeed  receives  the  benefit 
of  the  facrament;  but  the  expreflion  mud 
be  allowed  to  be  inaccarnte,  as  it  is  capable 
of  an  interpretation  fo  entirely  oppofite  to 
that  which  the  church  of  England  hath  al- 
ways profefled.— - 1  would  not  willingly  fup- 
pofe, as  fome  have  done,  that  the  compilers 
of  the  catechifm  meant  to  manage  the  af- 
fair of  tranfubftantiation  with  the  papifts. 
h  is  one  thing  to  (hew  a  liberality  of  fen- 
timent  in  matters  of  indifference ;  and  an- 
other to  fpeak  timidly  and  ambiguoufly, 
where  effentials  are  concerned.  ' 

It  is  next  afked,  What  benefits  we  re- 
ceive from  the  Lord's  fnpper  ?  To  which 
it  is  anfwered,  «*  The  ftrengthening  and 
refrefhing  of  our  fouls  by  the  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift,  as  our  bodies  are  by  the 
bread  and  wine.,r  As  our  bodies  ar« 
ftrengthened  and  refrefhed,  in  a  natural 
way,  by  bread  and  wine;  fo  (hould  our" 
fouls  be,  in  a  fpiritual  way,  by  a  devout 
commemoration  of  the  paflion  of  Chrift, 
By  gratefully  remembering  what  he  filter- 
ed for  us,  we  (hould  be  excited  to  a  greater 
abhorrence  of  fin,  which  was  the  caufe  of 
his  fufferings.  Every  time  we  partake  of 
this  facrament,  like  faithful  foldiers,  we 
take  a  frefh  oath  to  our  leader ;  and  fhould 
be  animated  anew,  by  his  example,  to  per- 
fevere  in  the  fpiritual  conflict  in  which,  ua- 
der  him,  we  are  engaged. 

Jt  is  laftly  afked,  "  What  is  required  of 
them  who  come  to  the  Lord's  {upper?" 
To  which  we  anfwer,  «  That  we  fhould  ex- 
amine ourfelves,  whether  we  repent  us  truly 
of  our  former  fins— fledfaftly  purpofing  to 
lead  a  new  life — have  a  lively  faith  in  God's 
mercy  through  Chrift — with  a  thankful 
remembrance  of  his  death;  and  to  be  in 
charity  with  all  men." 

That  :^us  frame  of  mind  is  here,  in 
very  few  **ords,  pointed  out,  which  a 
chriftian  ought  to  cnerifh  and  cultivate  in 
himfelf  at  all  times ;  but  efpecially,  upon 
the  performance  of  any  folemnaft  of  reli- 
gion. Very  little  indeed  is  faid  in  fcrip- 
ture,  of  any  particular  frame  of  mind, 
which  fhould  accompany  the  performance 
of  this  duty ;  but  it  may  eafily  be  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  duty  itfelf. 

In  the  firft  olace,  *  we  fhould  repent  us 
truly  of  our  former  fins;  fledfaftly  purpof- 
ing to  lead  a  new  life."  He  who  per- 
forms a  religious  exercife,  without  being 
earned  in  this  point ;  adds  only  a  pharu 
faical  hypocrify  to  his  other  fins.    Unlefs 
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world  has  long  been  divided  on  thefe  fub- 
je&;  and  a  gracious  God,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  pardon  our  errors.  But  in 
nutters  of  practice  we  have  no  apology 
for  error.  The  great  lines  of  our  duty  are 
drawn  fo  ftrong,  that  a  deviation  here  is 
sot  error,  but  guilt. 

Let  as  then,  to  conclude,  from  the  whole, 
make  it  our  principal  care  to  purify  our 
hearts  in  the  fight  0/  God.  Let  us  befegch 
him  to  increafe  the  influence  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  within  us,  that  our  faith  may  be  of 
trat  kind  "  which  worketh  by  love;"  that 
all  oar  aife&ions,  and  from  them  our  ac- 
tions, may  flow  in  a  fteady  courfe  of  obe- 
dience; that  each  day  may  correct  the  lad 
by  a  fincere  repentance  of  our  miftakes  in 
life;  and  that  we  may  continue  gradually 
to  approach  nearer  the  idea  of  chrifiian 
perfection.  Let  us  do  this,  difclaiming, 
after  all,  any  merits  of  our  own ;  and  not 
trufting  in  outward  obfervances;  but  trust- 
ing in  the  merits  of  Chri/l  to  make  up 
our  deficiencies ;  and  we  need  not  fear  our 
acceptance  with  God.  Gilpin. 

* 

(170.    A  ftrieui   txfcftulation  with  un- 
believers. 

It  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  the  enemies 
of  religion  would  at  lead  bring  themfelves 
to  apprehend  its  nature,  before  tbey  op- 
pofed  its  authority.  Did  religion  make 
mboaft  of  beholding  God  with  a  clear  and 
perfeA  view,  and  of  pofleffing  him  without 
torering  or  veil,  the  argument  would  bear 
fane  colour,  when  men  mould  al ledge,  that 
aone  of  thefe  things  about  them,  do  indeed 
asbrd  this  pretended  evidence,  and  this 
degree  of  light,  fiat  fince  rel igion,  on  the 
contrary,  rep  re  fen  ts  men  as  in  a  ftate  of 
(Urknefs,  and  of  eftrangement  from  God  ; 
fince  it  affirms  him  to  have  withdrawn  him-  , 
fclf  from  their  difcovery,  and  to  have  cho- 
kn,  in  his  word,  the  very  ityle  and  appel- 
lation of  Dens  abfeonditus ;  larftly,  fmce  it 
employs  itfelf alike  in  eilabliftung  thefe  two 
maxims,  that  God  has  left,  in  his  church, 
certain  characters  of  birofelf,  by  which  they 
who  fincerely  feck  him,  lhall  not  fail  of  a 
feafible  conviction ;  and  yet  that  he  has,  at 
the  fame  time,  fo  far  ihaded  and  obfeured 
thefe  characters,  as  to  render  them  imper- 
ceptible to  thoie  who  do  not  feek  him  with 
their  whole  heart,  what  advantage  is  it  to 
mea,  who  profefs  themfelves  negligent  in 
the  fearch  of  truth  to  complain  fo  frequent- 
ly, that  nothing  reveals  and  difplays  it  to 
tafcm?  For  this  very  obfeurity,  under 
thich  they  labour,  and  which  they  make 


an  exception  agairift  the  church,  does  itfelf 
evince  one  of  the  two  grand  points  which 
the  church  maintains  (without  affecting 
the  other)  and  is  fo  far  from  overthrowing 
its  doctrines,  as  to  lend  them  a  manifeti 
confirmation  and  fupport. 

Jf  they  would  give  their  objections  any 
ftrength,  they  ought  to  urge,  that  they  have 
applied  their  utmoft  endeavour,  and  have 
a(td  all  means  of  information,  even  thofe 
which  the  church  recommends,  without 
fatisfaction.  Did  they  exprefs  themfelves 
thus,  they  would  indeed  attack  religion  in 
one  of  its  chief  pretentions:  but  I  hope  to 
(hew,  in  the  following  papers,  that  no  ra- 
tional peri  on  can  fpeak  after  this  manner; 
and  I  dare  aflert,  that  none  ever  did.  We 
know  very  well,  how  men  under  this  in- 
differency  of  fpirit,  behave  themfelves  in 
the  cafe:  they  fuppofe  themfelves  to  have 
made  the  might ie ft  effort  towards  the  in- 
ftruction  of  their  minds,  when  they  have 
fpent  fome  hours  in  reading  the  fcriptureg, 
and  have  aflced  fome  queftions  of  a  clergy- 
man concerning  the  articles  of  faith.  When 
this  is  done,  they  declare  to  all  the  world, 
that  they  have  confulted  books,  and  men 
without  fuccefs.  I  lhall  be  excufed,  if  I 
refrain  not  from  telling  fuch  men,  that  this 
neglect  of  theirs  is  in fuppor table.  It  is 
not  a  foreign  or  a  petty  in te reft,  which  is 
here  in  debate ;  we  are  ourfelves  the  par- 
ties, and  all  our  hopes^nd  fortunes  are  the 
depending  flake. 

The  immortality  of  the  foul  is  a  thing 
.  which  fo  deeply  concerns,  fo  infinitely  im* 
ports  us,  that  we  mult  have  utterly  loft  our 
feeling,  to  be  altogether  cold  and  remits 
in.  our  enquiries  about  it.  And  all  our  ac- 
tions or  defigns,  ought  to  bend  fo  very  di& 
ferent  a  way,  according  as  we  are  either 
encouraged  or  forbidden,  to  embrace  the 
hope  of  eternal  rewards,  that  it  is  impof- 
fible  for  us  to  proceed  with  judgment  and 
discretion,  otherwife  than  as  we  keep  this 
point  always  in  view,  which  ought  to  be 
our  ruling  object,  and  final  aim. 

Thus  is  it  our  higheft  Tnteretl,  no  lefs 
than  our  principal  duty,  to  get  light  into  a 
fubjecl  on  which  our  whole  conduit  de- 
pends. And,  therefore,  in  the  number  of 
wavering  and  unfatisficd  men,  I  make  the 
greateft  difference  imaginable  between 
thofe  who  labour  with  all  their  force  to 
obtain  inftru&ion,  and  thofe  who  live  with- 
out giving  themfelves  any  trouble,  or  fo 
much  as  any  thought  in  this  affair. 

I  cannot  but  be  touched  with  a  hearty 
companion  for  thofe  who  fincerely  groan 

under 
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cf  all  that  which  n  to  come  after  me.  I 
fee  nothing  bat  infinities  on  all  fides,  which 
dcvcmr  and  fwallow  me  up  like  an  atom, 
or  like  a  fhadow,  which  endures  but  a 
fingle  infant,  and  is  never  to  return.  The 
furo  of  my  knowledge  is,  that  I  muft  fhortly 
dk :  but  that  which  I  am  mod  ignorant  of 
L  this  very  death,  which  I  feel  unable  to 
decline. 

As  I  know  not  whence  I  came,  fo  f 
know  not  whither  I  go ;  only  this  I  know, 
that  at  my  departure  out  of  the  world,  I 
ra-fl  either  fall  for  ever  into  nothing,  or 
into  the  hands  of  an  incenfed  God,  with- 
out being  capable  of  deciding,  which  of 
thefe  two  conditions  (hall  eternally  be  my 
portion.  Such  is  my  ftate,  full  of  weaknefs, 
r-Wcority,  and  wretchednefs.     And  from 
iU  this  1  conclude,  that  I  ought,  therefore, 
to  pafs  all  the  days  of  my  life,  without  con- 
ning what  is  hereafter  to  befall  me ; 
and  that  I  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  fol- 
low my  inclinations  without  reflection  or 
drfquict,  in  doing  all  that,  which,  if  what 
men  fay  of  a  miferable  eternity  prove  true, 
«iH  infallibly  plunge  me  into  it.    It  is 
pofible  I  might  find  fome  light  to  clear  up 
rv  doubts  ;  but  i  (hall  not  take  a  minute's 
rains  nor  ftir  one  foot  in  l£e  fearch  of  it. 
Ua  the  contrary,  I  am  refolved  to  treat 
thofe  with  fcorn  andderifion  who  labour  in 
tins  enquiry  and  care ;  and,  fo  to  run  with- 
ojt  fear  or  forefight,  upon  the  trial  of  the 
jrind  event;  permitting  myfclf  to  be  led 
scftly  on  to  death,  utterly  uncertain  as  to 
t  **  eternal  iflue  of  my  future  condition. 

In  earneft,  it  is  a  glory  to  religion  to 
kite  fo  unreafonable  men  for  its  profefled 
nraties  ;  and  their  oppofition  is  of  fo  lit- 
<fe  danger,  that  it  ferves  to  illuftrate  the 
pnneipal  truths  which  our  religion  teaches, 
for  the  main  fcope  of  Chriftian  faith  is  to 
eftiblim  thofe  two  principles,  the  corrup- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  redemption  by  Jeius 
^rift.  And  thefe  oppofers,  if  they  are  of 
bo  afc  towards  demon  ft  rating  the  truth  of 
ik  redemption,  by  the  finftity  of  their 
I'vei,  yet  are  at  leaft  admirably  ufeful  in 
h:**ing  the  corruption  of  nature,  by  fo 
k  1.  ataral  fentiments  and  fuggeftions. 

Nothing  is  fo  important  to  any  man  as 
'•u  o.vn  ertate  and  condition  ;  nothing  fo 
p  -:,  fo  amazing,  as  eternity.  If,  there- 
f'C  we  find  perlbns  indifferent  tothelofs 
<•!  'heir  being,  and  to  the  danger  of  endlefs 
n»«ery,  it  is  impoffible  that  this  temper 
fcould  be  natural.  They  are  quite  other 
nen  m  aU  other  regards,  they  fear  the 
fnulleil  inconveniencies,  they  fee  them 


as 
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they  approach,  and  feel  them  if  they  ar- 
rive, and  he  who  pafTeth  days  and  nights 
in  chagrin  or  defpair,  for  the  lofs  of  an  em- 
ployment, or  for  fome  imaginary  blemiihv 
in  his  honour,  is  the  very  fame  mortal  who 
knows  that  he  moil  lofe  all  by  death,  and 
yet  remains  without  difquiet,  refentment, 
or  emotion.  This  wonderful  infenfibility, 
with  repeii  to  things  of  the  moll  fatal  con- 
fequence,  in  a  heart  fo  nicely  fcnfible  of 
the  meanefl  trifles,  Is  an  aftoniftiing  pro- 
digy, and  unintelligible  inchantment,  a 
fupernatural  blindnefs  and  infatuation.1 

A  man  in  a  clofe  dungeon,  who  knows 
not  whether  fentence  of  death  has  patted 
upon  him,  who  is  allowed  but  one  hour's 
fpace  to  inform  him felf  concerning  it,  and 
that  one  hour  fuificient,  in  cafe  it  have 
pafled,  to  obtain  its  reverfe,  would  act  con* 
trary  to  nature  and  fenfe,  fliould  he  make 
ufe  of  this  hour  not  to  procure  information, 
but  to  purfue  bis  vanity  or  fport.  And  yet 
fuch  is  the  condition  of  the  perfons  whom 
we  are  now  defcribing ;  only  with  this  dif- 
ference, that  the  evils  with  which  they  are 
every  moment  threatened,  do  infinitely  fur- 
pafs  the  bare  lofs  of  life,  and  that  transient 
punimment  which  the  prifoner  is  fuppofed 
to  apprehend:  yet  they  run  thoughtleft 
upon  the  precipice,  having  only  call  a  veil 
over  th^r  eyc>,  to  hinder  them  from  dif- 
cerning  it,  and  divert  themfelves  with  the 
oflkiouihefs  of  fuch  as  charitably  warn 
them  of  their  danger. 

Thus  not  the  zeal  alone  of  thofe  who 
heartily  feck  God,  demonstrates  the  truth 
of  religion,  but  likewife  the  blindnefs  of 
thofe  who  utterly  forbear  to  feek  him,  and 
who  pafs  their  days  under  fo  horrible  a 
neglcfl.  There  muft  apeds  be  a  ilrange 
turn  and  revolution  in  numan  nature,  be- 
fore men  can  fubmit  to  fuch  a  conditJAp, 
much  more  ere  they  can  applaud  and 
value  themfelves  upon  it.  For  fuppofing 
them  to  have  obtained  an  abfolute  cer- 
tainty, that  there  was  no  frar  after  death, 
but  of  falling  into  nothing,  ought  not 
this  to  be  the  fubject  rather  or  defpair,  than 
of  jollity  ?  And  is  it  not  therefore  the  highefl 
pitch  of  fenfclefs  extravagance,  while  we 
want  this  certainty,  to  glory  in  our  doubt 
and  diftrjft  ? 

And  yet,  after  all,  it  is  too  vifible,that 
man  has  i'o  far  declined  from  his  original 
n.tture,  and  as  it  were  departed  from  hi-n- 
felf,  to  nourifti  in  his  heart  a  fee  ret  feed- 
plot  of  joy,  fpringing  up  from  the  libertine 
reflection*.  This  brutal  cafe,  or  indolence, 
between  the  fear  of  hell,  and  annihilation* 
P  carries 
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carries  fomewhat  fo  tempting  in  it,  that 
not  only  ihofe  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
be  fccptically  inclined,  but  even  thofe  who 
cannot  ur.fettle  their  judgment,  do  yet 
efleem  it  reputable  to  take  up  a  countcrff  it 
diffidence.  For  we  may  obferve  the 
Urged  part  of  the  herd  to  be  of  this  latter 
kind,  falfe  pretenders  to  infidelity,  and 
mere   hypocrites   in  athcifm.     There  2re 


grace  which  they  purTue,  that,  on  the  crv 
trary,  nothing  can  more  effectually  expo* 
them  to  the  contempt  and  averfion  of  man- 
kind, or  mark  thrm  out  for  pcrfrns  d-i"« c- 
tive  in  parts  and  judgment.  And,  i:uies<ir 
fhould  we  demand  irorn  them  sa  accc: .; 
of  their  fentimenu,  and  of  the  re-.,:.> 
which  thev  have  to  entertain  this  fuiVci*  i 
in  religious    matters,    what   they  ciiW.a1 


perfons  whom  wc  have  heard  declare,  that    would  appear  fo  mifcrably  weak  arJ 


tn 


the  rented  way  of  the  world  con  fills  in 
thus  acting  the  b>avo.  This  is  that  which 
they  term  throwing  eft* the  yoke,  and  which 
the  greater  number  of  them  piofcfs,  not  fo 
much  out  of  opinion,  as  out  of  gallantry 
and  coinplaifarxe. 


fling,  as  rather  to  confirm  us  in  our  be- 
lief. This  is  no  more  than  tyhat  c~; 
of  their  own  fraternity  tcld  them,  \s:+ 
great  fmartne  f«,  on  fuch  an  occafion,  It  ;».  > 
continue  (f.ys  In)  to  difpute  at  this  n:.-r 
you  will  iiii'.JiiMv  make  me  a  Chriiur. 


Yet,  if  they  have  the  leafl   refcrve  of    And  the  Kiit'cr.un  was  in  the  right:  k 


common  fenie,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
make  them  apprehend,  how  mifcrably 
they  abufe  thcmielves  by  laying  fo  falfe  a 
foundation  of  applaufe  and  citecm.  For 
tiiis  is  not  the  way  to  raife  a  character, 
even  with  worldly  men,  who,  as  they  are 
able  to  pafs  a  fhrewd  judgment  on  things, 
fo  they  cafily  diicern  that  the  only  method 
of  fuccecding  in  our  temporal  affairs,  is  to 
prove  ourfeives  honeil,  faithful,  prudent, 


who  would  net  irrn.ble  10  find  himi-:'r  ini- 
barked  \i  the  fasvecaufe,  with  fo  forlorn, 
fo  defpical  le  companions  ? 

And  tin's  it  is  evide- 1,  that  theyuS 
wear  no  more  ;i:an  the  outward  maik  ot 
thefe  principles,  are  the  moil  unhapry 
counterfeits  in  the  world ;  inafmuch  ^< 
they  arc  obliged  to  put  a  continual  j'e-ce 
and  coniliaint  on  their  genius,  only  t"\v. 
they  may  render  themfcives  the  moll  inl- 


and capable  of  advancing  the  intercit  of  our  pertinent  of  all  men  living, 

friends;  becaufc  men  naturally  leve  nothing  If    they    arc     heanily    and     fir.cercly 

but   that  which  fomc  way  contributes  to  troubled  at  their  wa;:t  of  light,   let  then 

their    u!c    ard    benefit.       But   now  what  not  dificrr.We  the  di.caie.     Such  a   c.»r- 

benefit  can  we  any  way  derive  from  hear-  fellion  couid  net  be  reputed  fharneiul;  Jv; 

ing  a  man  confefs  that  he  has  eafed  himfelf  there    is    real1;,'  no   fname,    but  in  b^i./. 

cf  the  bui den  of  religion;  that  he  believes  fhamelcfs.       Nothing     betrays     fo    mae.t 


no  Gcd,  as  the  witnefsand  infpectorof  his 

0  nduct;  that  he  confidcrs  himfelf  as  ab- 
le! ute  n.ailer  of  what  he  does,  and  ac- 
countable for   it  cnlv  to   his  own  mind? 

• 

Will  he  fancy  that  vc  (hall  be  hence  in- 
d  ;ced  to  repofe  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence in  hirn  hereafter  i  or  to  depend  on 
his  comfort,  his  ad\icc,  or  afiiilancc,  in  the 
ur ccflities  of  life  ?  Cm  he  imagine  us  to 
take  any  great  delight  or  complacency 
when  he  tells  us,  that  he  doubts  whether 
our  very  feu!   be  rnv  thin?  more  than   a 

1  ii tie  wird  and  firokc?  Nay,  wh?n  he  tells 
it  us  with  an  air  of  afiurance,  and  a  voice 
that  tellirVs  the  contentment  of  his  heart? 
is  this  a  thing  to  be  fpuken  of  with  p'c.i- 
fautry  ?  or  ought  it  not  rather  be  lamented 
with  the  deepclt"  fadnefs,  as  the  moll 
melancholic  reflection  that  can  ftrikc  our 
thoughts  ? 

\i  i hey  would  compofe  themfcives  to  fe- 
riou5co:ilideration,  they  mull  perceive  the 
methcu  in  w  liich  they  arc  engaged  to  be  fo- 
veiy  ill  chefen,  fo  repugnant  to  gentility, 
ar.d  fo  remctc  even  from  that  good  air  and 


weaknefs  of  foul,  as  not  to  apprehend  t    • 
mifery  of  man,  while  living  without  G   i 
in  the  wo: hi :  nothing  is  a  furcr  token  i: 
extreme  bafenefs  of  (\  irir,  than  not  to  hr: 
for  the  reality  of  eten  al  premifes  :  no  rr  .  . 
is  fo  lligmati/.cd  a  coward,  as  he  ti..^ 
the    bravo    a^ainll   heaven.       Let    i.    ;:: 
therefore  le.ive  thefe  imp'eti;*:  to  :hofj  v,  .  ■ 
are  bcrn  with  fo  unhappy  a  judgit.t:;*?,  , 
to    be  capable  of   cnlcitaining    them  i. 
earnell.      It    they    canr.ot   be    Cl.r:!..-. - 
men,     let    them,    however,    be    men  o 
honour:  and  let  them,  in  conclufiop,    :*> 
knowledge,  that  there  arc  but  two  i\u-  rr 
pcrfons,  who  dciervc  to  be  ililcd  rcafcr.av'i'. 
either  thofe  who  ferve  God  with  all  t'u 
heart,  becaufe  they  know  him  ;    or  ti:    c 
who  feck    him   with  all  their  heart,   Lc- 
caufc  as  yet  they  know  him  not. 

If  then  there  arc  perfons  who  finccrt> 
ennui' e  after  God,  and  who,  bfirg  tru'v 
fenhb'.e  of  their  mifery,  affection: re.* v 
deiire  to  be  refcoed  from  it;  it  is  to  thele 
alone  that  wc  can  '.in  juftice  afford  cur 
labour  and  fervicc,  for  their  direction  in 


fi^,; 
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Irving  out  that  light  of  which  they  .feel 
thr  wznt, 

Bjtas  for  thofewho  live  without  either 

ki-ouhg  God,  or  endeavouring  to  know 

:«m,  they  look  on  thwnfelves  as  fo  little 

Cdcrving  their  own  care,  that  they  can- 

n  t  but  he  unworthy  the  care  of  others : 

id  J  it  requires  all   the  charity    of  the 

religion  which  they  defpife,  not  to  de- 

fp.fe  them  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  even  to 

abandon  them   to  their  own  folly :   but 

fince  the  fame  religion  obliges  us  to  con- 

(-  ic:  them, while  they  remain  in  this  life,  as 

l:  i.  capable  of  God's  enlightening  grace ; 

zrd  to  acknowledge  it  as  very  poffiblc, 

that,  in  the  courfe  of  a  few  days,  they 

my  be  replcniihed  with  a  fuller  meafure 

cf  faith  than  we  now  enjoy;  and  wc  our- 

fcl>fs,  on  the  other  fide,    fall  into  the 

deltas  of  their  prefent  blindnefs  and  mife- 

rv;  we  ought  to  do  for  them,  what  we  de-- 

ii;c  Jhculd  be  done  to  us  in  their  cafe ;  to 

intreat  them  that  they  would  take  pity  on 

fcemfelves,  and  would  at  leaft  advances 

ifc?  or  two  forward,  if  perchance  they  may 

come  into  the  light.     For  which  end  it 

h  wiihed,  that   they  would  employ   in 

dw  peru&l  of   this  piece,  fome   few  of 

wk»'V  hours,  which  they  fpend  fo  unpro- 

&Ky  in  other  purfuits.      It  is  pofiible 

t'«v  may  gain  fome  what  by  the  reading ; 

a:  lr;.l,  they  cannot  be  great  lofers  :  but 

•  -ry  mail  apply  thenr.clvea  to  it,  with 

f  * «  l  fincerity,  and  with  an  unfeigned 

'■/ire  of  knowing  the  truth,  I  defpair  not 

*;  t  .cir  fatisfaclian,  or  of  their  being  con- 

*■  c-J  by  fo  many  proofs  of  our  divine 

'•■"ion,  as  they  will  here  find  laid  to- 

-  kr.  Monf.  Pa/caL 

t  171.  Of  the  temper  of  mind  which  it 
K+tfaryfor  the  diji  every  cf  divine  truth, 
-nd  tie  degree  cf  evidence  that  ought  to 
«  trfditd  in  a  i vine  matters ;  with  an 
tfttct.e  cf  reafons  for  the  truth  cf  the 
HdjBil'e. 

If  all  oor  Jcnowlftge  be  derived  from 
Gcd,  and  if  it  has  pleafed  God  to  require 
3 certain  degreeof  probity, ferioufnefs,  im- 
F-*':iutyt  and  humility  of  mind,  together 
*-:.  heai  ty  prayers  to  him  for  his  direction, 
t'^ng,  and  afliftance;  and  a  proper  fub- 
*«!icn  to  him,  before  he  will  communi- 
ty his  truths  to  men ;  I  mean,  at  leaft, 
loaununicate  the  fame  fo  as  fifall  make  a 
doe  unpreuion  upon  their  minds,  and  turn 
to  their  real  profit  and  edification,  to  their 
irue  improvement  in  virtue  and  happi- 
Ie»« :  and  if  men  at  any  time  come  to  the 
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examinr.tiOn  either  of  the  works  or  word 
of  God,  without  thn  temper  of  mind,  and 
without  thofe  adJreffes  for  his  aiJ,  and 
fubir.iflion  to  his  will,  which  he  has  deter-, 
mined  fnall  be  t'ie  conditions  of  his  com- 
munications to  them;  erp?cui!y  if  they 
come  with  th?  contrary  difpofuions,  with  a 
wicked,  partial,  proud,  and  ludicrous  tam- 
per, and  witn  an  utter  d>frej»ard  to  God, 
his  provide ncc,  worfhip,  and  revelation  ; 
all  their  rcfearches  will  come  to  nothing ; 
if,  I  fay,  this  be  the  cale,  as  to  divine 
knowledge,  as  1  believe  it  is,  it  cannot  but 
be  highly  neceffiry  for  us  all  to  confider 
of  this  matter  beforehand,  and  to  endea- 
vour after  the  proper  qualifications,  before 
we  fet  ourfclves  about  the  main  enquiries 
themfelvcs.  Jf  it  has  al fo  pleafed  God  to 
expect  from  us  fome  more  deference  and 
regard  for  him,  than  for  our  poor  fallible 
fellow-creatures  here  below,  and  to  claim 
our  belief  and  obedience,  upon  plain  ex- 
ternal evidence,  that  certain  doctrines  or 
duties  are  derived  from  him,  without  our 
being  always  let  into  the  fecrets  of  his 
government,  or  acquainted  with  the  rea- 
fons of  his  conduct,  and  al  fo  to  expect  that 
this  plana  external  evidence  be  treated,  as 
it  is  in  nl  the  other  cafes  of  human  deter- 
minations and  judgments :  I  mean,  that  it 
be  fubmitted  to,  and  acquiefced  in,  when 
it  appears  to  be  fuch  as  in  all  other  cafes 
would  be  allowed  to  be  fotisfactory,  and 
plainly  fupcrior  to  what  is  alledecd  to  the 
contrary ;  if,  I  fay,  this  alfo  be  the  cafe,  as 
to  divine  knowledge,  as  I  believe  it  is,  it 
will  be  very  proper  for  us  all  to  confider 
of  this' matter  beforehand  alfo;  that  fo  we 
may  not  be  afterward  difappointed,  when 
in  our  future  progrefs  we  do  not  always 
find  that  irrefiftible  and  overbearing  de- 
gree of  evidence  for  certain  divine  truths, 
which  in  fuch  cafes  is  not  to  be  had ;  which 
in  truth  is  a  1  moil  peculiar  to  the  mathema* 
tics ;  and  the  expectation  of  which  is  fo 
common,  though  ur.jufl,  a  pretence  for  in- 
fidelity among  us. 

As  to  the  former  of  thefe  enquiries,  or 
that  temper  of  mind  which  is  neceflary  for 
the  diicovery  of  divine  truih;  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  what  the  light  of 
nature,  and  the  confeiences  of  men  influ- 
enced thereby  dictate  to  us ;  thofe,  I  mean, 
already  intimated ;  fach  as  ferioufnefs,  in- 
tegrity, impartiality,  and  prayer  to  God, 
with  the  faithful  belief,  and  ready  practice 
of  fuch  truths  and  duties,  as  wc  do  all  along 
difcover  to  be  the  word  and  will  of  God ; 
together  with  fuch  a  modefty  or  refig nation 
P*  of 
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of  mind,  as  will  reft  fatisfied  in  certain 


fublimc  points,  clearly  above  our  deter- 
mination, with  full  evidence  that  they  are 
revealed  by  God,  without  always  infilling 
upon  knowing  the  reafons  of  the  divine 
conduct   therein  immediately,  before  we 
will  believe  that  evidence.  Thefe  are  fuch 
things  as  all  honed  and  fober  men,  who  have 
naturally  a  fenfe  of  virtue  and  of  God,  in 
their  minds,  mtift  own  their  obligation  to. 
We  all  know,  by  the  common  light  of  na- 
ture, till  we  eclipfe  or  corrupt  it  by  our 
own  wickednefs,  that  we  are  to  deal  with 
the  utmoft  f/irnefs,  honefty,  and  integrity 
in  all,  efpecially  in  religious  matters ;  that 
weare  to  hearken  to  every  argument,  and 
to  confider  every  teftimony  without  preju- 
dice, or  bias,  and  ever  to  pronounce  agree- 
ably to  our  convictions ;  that  we  are  but 
weak,  frail, dependent  creatures;  all  whofe 
faculties,  and  theexercife  of  them,  are  de- 
rived from  God ;  that  we  ought  therefore 
to  exercifc  a  due  modeity,  and  practife  a 
due  fubmiilion  of  mind  in  divine  matters, 
particularly  in  the  fearch  after  the  nature, 
and  laws,  and   providence  of  our  great 
Creator ;  a  fubmiilion,  I  mean,  not  to  hu- 
man, but  to  divine  authority,  when  once  it 
(hall  be  authenticly  made  known  to  us,  that 
the  humble  addrefling  of  ourfelves  to  God 
for  his  aid,  direction,  and  bleflingon  our 
(Indies  and  enquiries,  is  one  plain  inftance 
©f  fuch  our  fubmiflion  to  him ;  and  that  a 
ready  conpliar.ee  with  divine  re\ elation, 
and  a  ready  obedience  to  the  divine  will,  (o 
far  as  we  have  clearly  discovered  it,  is  ano- 
ther ncccfl'ary  inliance  of  the  fame  humble 
regard  to  the  divine  Majefty.    Nor  indeed, 
can  any  o:ic  who  comes  to  thefe  (acred  en- 
quiries with  the  oppofitedifpofitionsof  dif- 
honefly,  partiality,  pride,  buffoonery,  he- 
glcctof  all  divine  worlhip, and  contempt  of 
all  divine  revelation,  and  of  all  divine  Ipws, 
expect,  even  by  the  light  of  nature,  that  God 
ihould  be  obliged  to  ui  (cover  farther  divine 
truths  to  him.  Nor  will  a  fober  perfon,  dulv 
fenlibleof  the  different  dates  of  Creator  and 
cieatmr,  imitate  Si  men  Magus,  and  his 
followers,  in  the  ilrll  ages  of  the  gofpcl ; 
and  fet  up  fomc  metaphyfical  fubtiltics,  or 
captious  qucflion?,  about  the  conduct  of 
providence,  as  fufrkient  to  fet  a  fide  tne  evi- 
dence of  confefled  miracles    thcmfelves; 
but  will  rather  apree  to  that  wife  aphorilm 
laid  down  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  and  fup- 
pofed  all  over  the  Bible;  •'  that  fecret  things 
*«  bclonp  unto  the  Lord  our  God  ;  but 
€t  things  that  are  revealed,  to  us  and  to  our 
**  children,  u.at  we  may  do  them.**  Dcut. 


xxix.  29.  -  Now,  in  order  to  the  making 
fome  impreflions  upon  men  in  this  matter, 
and  the  convincing  them,  that  all  our  d'\- 
coveries  are  to  be  de lived  from  God  ;  ari 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  his  bl effing  upon 
our  enquiries  without  the  foregoing  quali- 
fications, devotions,  and  obedience,  give 
me  leave  here,  inftead  of  my  own  farther 
realbning,  to  fet  down  from  the  ancier: 
Jcwith  and  Chriflian  writers,  feverai  rif- 
fages  which  fcem  to  me  very  remark*  oe, 
and  veiy  pertinent  to  our  prefent  purpofe; 
not  now  indeed,  as  fuppofing  any  of  thoiv* 
obfer vations  of  facred  authority,  but  as  very 
right  in  themiclves ;  very  agreeable  to  i.ic 
light  of  nature ;  and  very  good  teflimonie* 
of  the  fenfe  of  wife  men  in  the  feverai  an- 
cient ages  of  the  world  to  this  purpofe. 
And  I  choofc  to  do  this  the  more  larrc!.- 
here,  becaufe  I  think  this  matter  to  be  of 
very  great  importance;  becaufe  it  feerns 
to  be  now  very  little  known  or  conf  dered, 
at  leair  very  little  pradtifed  by  feverai  pre- 
tended enquirers  into  revealed  religion  ; 
and  becaufe  the  neglect  hereof  feems  to  n  : 
a  main  occafion  of  the  fcepticifm  and  infi- 
delity of  this  age. 

"  The  Lord  fpake  unto  Mofes,  fayirg ; 
See,  I  have  called  by  name  Bezaleel,  tn? 
ion  of  Uri,  the  fon  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  ci" 
Judah  :  and  I  have  filled  him  with  the  Sp:- 
rit  oi  God,  in  wifdom,  and  in  unfteriuii i- 
ing,  and  in  knowledge,  Sec.  And  in  the 
hearts  of  all  that  are  wife-hearted,  1  ha\e 
put  wifdom,  Sec."     Ex.  xxxi.  1,  2,  3,  6. 

u  It  thall  come  to  pafs,  if  thou  wilt  no: 
hearken  unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  tf.y 
God,  to  obferve  to  do  all  his  com  mar.  d- 
ments,  and  his  ilatutes,  which  I  command 
thee  this  dav,  that   all  thefe  curfes  fi:..!! 

Come  upon  thee,  and  overtake  thec  ; 

the  Lord  ill  a  11  finite  thee  with  madnet'5,  ar^ 
blindr.cfs,  and  allonifliment  of  heart ;  ?.r.d 
thou  flial:  grope  at  noon-day,  as  the*  bli:  i 
gropcth  in  d.irknefs."     Dcut.  xxviii.  tr 
28,  29. 

"  The  Lord  luth  n6t  tMven  vou  an  h.art 
to  perceive,  and  eyes  to  fee,  and  ears  tu 
hear,  unto  this  day."     Deut.  xxix.  4. 

'*  Give  thy  fervant  an  underftandir^ 
heart  to  judge  thy  people;  that  I  m.«  v* 
difcern  between  good  and  bad  ;  for  who  i » 
able  to  judge  this  thy  io  great  a  people  ! 
And  the  fpeech  pleated  the  Lord,  tlut  M>- 
Jomon  had  afked  thisthir.p.  And  God  (:>\d. 
unto  him,  Becaufe  thou  ha  iraikcd  thisthi:  j; 
•—haft  a/ked  for  thyielf  underilandi;;^  :o 
difcern  judgment ;  behold  I  have  done  rx- 
cording  to  thy  words ;  lo,  I  have  given  th  t 
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a  wife  and  in  underftanding  heart;  To  that 
there  was  none  like  thee  before  thee,  nei- 
ther after  thee  (hall  any  arife  like  unto  thee. 
——And  all  Ifrael  heard  of  the  judgment 
which  the  king  had  judged ;  and  they  fear- 
ed the  king;  for  they  faw  that  the  wifdom 
©f  God  was  in  him,  to  do  judgment." 
1  Kings,  iii.  9,  10,  n(  12,  28. 

"  1  (aid,  days  (hould  fpeak ;  and  multi- 
tude of  years  mould  teach  wifdom.  fiat 
there  is  a  fpjrit  in  man;  and  the  infpiration 
of  the  Almighty  giveth  them  understand- 
ing "    Job,  xxxii.  7,  8. 

M  Behold  in  this  thou  art  not  juft;  I  will 
arJWer  thee,  that  God  is  greater  than  man. 
\Vhy  doll  thou  drive  againil  him?  For  he 
gireth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters." 
Job,  xxxiiL  12,  13.      > 

"  Surely  it  is  meet  to  be  faid  unto  God, 
1  have  borne  chaitilement ;  I  will  not  offend 
any  more.  That  which  I  fee  not,  teach 
thou  me;  if  I  have  done  iniquity,  I  will  do 
no  more."     Job,  xxxi v.  31,  3  a. 

"  God  thundereth  marvelloufly  with  his 
take;  great  things  doth  he  which  we  can- 
not comprehend."     Job,  xxxvii.  5. 

"  Wuh  God  is  terrible  majefty.  Touch- 
ing  the  Almighty  we  cannot  iind  him  out; 
he  ii  excellent  in  power,  and  in  judgment, 
*nd  in  plenty  of  juftice:  he  will  not  afflict. 
^Men  do  therefore  fear  him :  he  refped- 
eth  not  any  that  are  wile  of  heart."  Job, 
wxvii.  22,  33,  24. 

M  Who  hath  put  wifdom  in  the  inward 
pv:.?  Or  who  hath  given  underftanding 
o..:o  the  heart i"  Job,  xxxviii.  36. 

M  Then  Job  anfwered  the  Lord  and  faid; 
I  know  that  thou  canft  do  every  thing,  and 
i'-at  do  thought  can  be  with-holden  from 
taec— Who  is  he  that  hideth  counfel  with- 
oat  knowledge?  Therefore  have  I  uttered 
that  I  underirood  not;  things  too  wonder- 
ful for  me,  which  I  knew  now"  Job,  xlii. 
'»  *,  3. 

"  1  have  heard  of  thee  by  the  hearing 
ff  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  feeth  thee.— 
Wherefore  I  abhor  my(e\f9  and  repent  in 
<2ai  and  aihes."     Job,  xlii.  5,  6. 

**  The  meek  will  he  guide  in  judgment : 
the  meek  will  he  teach  his  way."  Pfalm, 
xir.9. 

"  The  fecret  of  the  Lord  is  with  them 
tut  fear  him ;  and  he  will  (hew  them  his 
covenant."     Pfalm,  xxv.  14. 

"  Thou  through  thy  commandments  haft 
aadc  mc  wifcr  than  mine  enemies ;  for  they 
*'e  ever  with  me.  L  have  more  under- 
feeding than  all  my  teachers,  for  thy  tefti- 
monies  are  my  meditation.     I  undcrftand 


more  than  the  ancients,  becaufe  I  keep  thy 
precepts.  Through  thy  precepts  I  get  un- 
derftanding; therefore  I  hate  every  falfe 
way."     Pfalm,  cxix.  98,  99,  100,  104. 

"  Lord,  my  heart  is  not  haughty,  nor 
mine  eyes  lofty;  neither  do  I  exercife  my- 
felf  in  great  matters,  or  in  things  too  high 
for  me."    Pfalm,  exxxi.  x. 

"  The  Lord  giveth  wifdom :  out  of  his 
mouth  cometh  knowledge  and  underftand- 
ing."    Prov.  ii.  6. 

«*  Truft  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  lean  not  to  thine  own  underftanding* 
In  all  thy  ways  acknowledge  him,  and  he 
(hall  direft  thy  paths."     Prov.  iii.  5,  6. 

"  The  froward  is  abomination  to  the 
Lord:  but  his  fecret  is  with  the  righteous." 
Prov.  iii.  32. 

"  God  giveth  to  a  man  that  is  good  in 
his  light,  wifdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy." 
Ecclef.  ii.  26. 

"  God  hath  made  every  thing  beautiful 
in  his  time :  alfo  he  hath  fct  the  world  in 
their  heart;  fo  that  no  man  can  find  out  the 
work  that  God  maketh  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end."    Ecclef.  iii.  1 1. 

"  Then  I  beheld  all  the  work  of  God, 
that  a  man  cannot  find  out  the  work  that 
is  done  under  the  fun;  becaufe  though  a 
man  labour  to  feek  it  out :  yet  he  (hall  not 
find  it;  yea  further,  though  a  wife  man 
think  to  know  it,  yet  (hall  he  not  be  able  to 
find  it."     Ecclef.  viii.  17. 

««  As  for  thefe  four  children,  God  gave 
them  knowledge  and  (kill  in  all  learning 
and  wifdom."    Dan.  i.  17 '. 

"  None  of  the  wicked  (hall  undcr- 
ftand, but  the  wife  (hall  underftand."  Dan, 
xii.  10. 

"  Who  is  wife,  and  he  (hall  underftand 
thefe  things;  prudent,  and  he  (hall  know 
them:  for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
and  the  juft  (hall  walk  in  them :  but  the 
tranfgreflbrs  mall  fall  therein."  Hof.  xiv.  9. 

"  And  the  angel  that  was  fent  unto  me, 
whofe  name  was  Uriel,  gave  me  an  anfwer, 
and  faid,  thy  heart  bath  gone  too  far  in  this 
world:  and  thinkeft  thou  to  comprehend 
the  way  of  the  Moft  High  r"  2  Efd.  iv. 
1,  2. 

"  He  (aid  moreover  untq  roe ;  thine  own 

things,  and  fuch  as  are  grown  up  with  thee, 

•ifcanfbthou  not  know,  how  fhould  thy  veftel 

then  be  able  to  comprehend  the  way  of  the 

Htgheft."    2  Efd.  iv.  10,  1 1. 

"  They  that  dweil  upon  the  earth  may 

underftand  nothing;  but  that  which  is  upon 

the  earth:  and  he  that  dweileth  above  the 

heavens,  may  only  underftand  the  things 

P  3  that 
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that  arc  above  the  height  of  the  heavens, 
&c."  2  Eid.  iv.  21. 

"  Into  a  malicious  foul  wifdom  (hall  not 
enter,  nor  dwell  in  the  body  th.it  is  lubjeel 
unto  fin,  &c."     Wild.  i.  41.  &c. 

"  Their  own  wickedm.Cs  hath  blinded 
them."     Wifd.  ii.  21. 

"  As  for  the  myftcriesof  God,  they  know 
them  not."     Wifd.  ii.  22. 

u  Wherefore  I  prayed,  and  undcrftand- 
ing  was  given  me :  I  called  upon  God,  and 
the  fpirit  of  wifdom  came  to  me."  Wifd, 
vii.  7. 

f«  It  is  God  that  leadeth  unto  wifdom, 
and  direclcth  the  wife.  For  in  his  hand 
are  both  we  and  our  words ;  al!  vvifdom  alfo, 
and  knowledge  of  woikmanmip."  Wifd. 
vii.  ie,   16. 

"  When  I  perceived  that  I  couM  not 
othcrwife  obtain  wifdom,  except  God  gave 
her  me;  (and  th.it  was  a  point  of  wildom 
alfo,  to  know  whofe  1*- i Ft  (he  was)  I  prayed 
unto  the  Lord,  and  befought  him,  and  with 
my  whole  heatt  I  faid,"  Wild.  viii.  21. 

"  Give  me  wifdom  that  fitteth  by  thy 
throve,  and  reject  me  not  from  among  thy 
children.  For  I  thy  fervant,  and  fon  of 
thine  handmaid,  am  a  feeble  perfon,  and 


commandments.  He  (hall  eftablifh  thine 
hrtarr,  and  give  thee  wildom  at  thine  o-.n 
dc^rc."     Ec.  vi.  37. 

"  Wifdom,  knowledge,  and  nnderfhni- 
ing  of  tht*  law,  are  of  the  Lord.  Love,  z;* 
the  way  -of  good  works,  are  from  h.:>\ 
Error  and  darknr  ft  had  their  berinnir^  to- 
gether  with  fmncri."  Ec.  xi.  15,   16. 

"  Fooliih  men  lhall  not  attain  unto  v;  - 
dom;  and  tinners  Ih.ill  not  fee  her.  f'-r 
lhe  is  far  from  pride;  and  men  that  zr>: 
liars  cannot  remember  her."  Ec.  xv.  7. ;. 

"  He  that  keepeth  the  law  of  the  L  ', 
getteth  the  undemanding  thereof;  an  J  \.* 
perfection  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  u;.- 
dom."     Ec.  x.\i   1 1. 

**  As  his  wavs  are  plain  unto  the  b  !.* 
fo  are  they  ftumb!ing-blocks  unto  ui- 
wicked."     Ec.  xxxix.  24. 

"  The  Lord  hath  made  all  things,  a 
to  the  godly  hath  he  given  wifdom."    re. 
xliii.  3  j. 

■*  it  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  (tail 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  G~ •!. 
or  whether  I  (peak  of  myielf."  John,  \i>. 

l7' 
"  O  the  d-pth  of  the  riches  both  of  :!:. 

wifdom  and  knowledge  of  God!   Yluw  u  ■ 


r     1 


of  a  (hort  tiiv.e,  and  too  young  for  the  un-    .fcarchablc  are  hL>  judgments,  and  hi$  v\ 


dcrllr.n  ling  of  judgment  and  laws.  For 
t'-ough  a  man  be  never  fo  perfect  among 
the  children  of  men,  yet  if  thy  wifdom  be 
not  with  h'm,  lie  (hall  be  nothing  regarded." 
Wifd.  ix.  4,  5,6. 

"  Hardly  do  we  gurfs  aright  at  things 
that  are  upon  earth;  nnd  with  labour  do 
■we  find  the  things  th  -t  aie  before  us:  but 
th^  th'ngs  thit  are  in  heaven  who  hath 
fc.iich.u  cy.'r  *  Wifd.  ix.  9. 

"  Ail  wifdtiin  ccmeth  from  the  Lord, 
an*  i«  with  him  for  ever.— Mie  is  with 
p  1  fie ih  accorcing  to  his  gift;  and  he  hath 
given  her  to  them  that  love  him."  Ec.  i. 
I,  10. 

"  If  thou  defireXvifdom,  keep  the  com- 
mrndments  and  the  Lord  (hall  give  her 
Lv.to  thtc.  For  the  fear  of  the  Lord  is  wif- 
dom at  d  infnulion;  ar.d  faith  and  meek- 
neS  rre  hi    delight."     lie.  i.  26,  27. 

«•  My.leiics  are  revealed  unto  the  meek. 
— ^e;  k  not  out  the  things  that  are  too 
hard  f t  r  t..ce;   neither  ft  arch  the  things 


pait  tiniing  out!"     Rom   xi.  33, 

:<  If  any  of  vou  lack  wifdom.  let  him:.\ 
of  God,  that  giveth  to  ali  men  libera' 
and  upbraidetii  not,  and  it  (hall  be  pv*-i 
him.— livery  pood  eift,  and  everv  r.-rKw 
gift,  is  from  above,  and  cometh  down  iVi\i. 
the  Father  of  lights  "  Jr.mes  i.  $,  17. 

Now  from  all  this  evidence,  and  mix  1 
more  thatmigh  bealledged,  itisapparci :, 
that  the  Jcwilh  and  Chriiiian  religion  a!- 
way>  fuppoie,  that  there  mult  be  a  due  terr 
pf  r  of  mind  in  the  enquirers,  or  elfe  the  ar- 
guments for  thoie  religions  will  not  h»*  ■ 
their  due  eft'eft.  That  thecourfe  of  G_c\ 
providence  defigns  hereby  to  diitingu  ..1 
between  the  we  ll-dil  poled,  the  meek,  \\\z 
humble,  and  the  pious,  which  are  trv.j 
whom  the  common  light  of  nature  declare: 
mav  expect  the  divine  blefiing  on  tn  •• 
ltudics  of  this  fort;  and  the  ill-difpoud. 
the  obllinate,  the  pioud,  and  the  impious 
which  arc  thole  whom  the  fame  com  mo:, 
lirht  of  nature  affures  U8  may  expeft   no 


that  are  r.bove  thy  ftrength.     But  what  if    divine  malediction  on  the  fame:  and  th  .t 
commanded  thee,  think  thereupon  with  re-     'tis  not  for  want  of  convincing  and  faus- 


ipo 

vticf.vC;  for  it  is  not  needful  for  thee  to 
fee  the  c.ings  that  arc  in  fecreti     Ec.  iii, 

I9,    2!,    22. 

««  Let  ihy  mind  be  upon  the  ordinances 
of  th?  LOid,  and  medittte  continually  in  his 


factory  evidence  in  the  bulinels  of  revela- 
tion, but  becaufe  many  men  come  with  per- 
verfc,  fceptical,  aiul  wicked  difpouuc'*, 
that  they  fail  of  fatisfaciion  therein.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  think,  it  is  true,  in  comiru--:. 

obfervatij  ^ 
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obfervation,  flat  the  virtaous  and  the  re- 
ligions,! mean  thofe  that  are  fuch  accord- 
ing to  natural  confidence,  do  rarely,   if 
eier,  fail  on  their  enquiries  to  embrace 
and  acquiefce  in  both   the   Jewilh  and 
Chriflian  revelations,  and  that  the  debauch- 
ed and  profane  do  as  feldom  fail  on  their 
eaqairies   to   reje&    and    ridicule    then*. 
Which  different  fuccefs  of  the  fame  cxa- 
nination,  agrees  exa&ly  with  the  whole 
iraor  of  the  Scriptures,  and  is  the  very 
fane  which  mull  be  true,  in  cafe  thofe 
Scriptures  be  true  alfo;  and  is,  by  confe- 
rence, a  confiderable  confirmation  of  their 
real  verity  and  inspiration.  And  certainly, 
he  that  confiders  his  own  weaknefs  and  de- 
pendence on  God,  and  that  all  truth  and 
evidence  mud  come  originally  from  him, 
fcill  by  natural  judgment  and  equity  pro- 
rounce,  that  he  who  expects  the  divine 
Welling  and  illumination,  in  points  of  fuch 
v&  confequence,  as  thofe  of  revelation  moft 
certainty  are,  ought  above  all  things  to  pu- 
nfv  his  will,  and  rectify  his  conduit  in  roch 

*  * 

pomtsasaH  the  world  knows  to  be  the 
v  I!  of  God;  and  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  the 
Irvine  Maicfty  with  due  fervency  and  fe- 
r'vifnefi,  mr  his  aid  a^d  afliftance,  before 
•••  cr.n  ju&ly  promife  himfelf  ficccfs  in  Co ' 
rre-t  nnd  momentous  an  undertaking. 

Bat  then,  as  to  the  fecond  enquiry,  or 
ti?  degree  of  evidence  that  ought  to  be  ex- 
pected in  religious  matters,  it  feems  to  me 
^erv  ncceflary  to  fay  fomewhat  upon  this 
••-■"yed  alfo,  before  we  come  to  our  main 
^r':£ti.  For  as  on  the  one  fide  it  is  a  great 
«-or  in  all  cafes  to  expeft  fuch  evidence 
*'  tie  nature  of  the  fjbjecl  renders  impof- 
'  -e;  fo  it  is  as  weak  on  the  other  fide,  to 
!-7  the  ftrefs  of  important  truths  on  fuch 
evidence,  as  is  in  its  own  nature  unfatis- 
fcctory  and  precarious :  or  to  aflert  with 
peataffurance  what  can  no  way  be  proved, 
crea  by  that  fort  of  evidence  which  is  pro- 
?**  for  the  fubjecl  in  debate.  An  in  fiance 
^  the  firft  fort  we  have  in  Autolicus,  an 
He:thenf  in  hb  debates  with  Theophilus 
°f  Antioch;  who  appears  weakly  to  have 
:?Bed  upon  feeing  the  God  of  the  Chrif- 
fur.!,  ere  he  would  believe  his  exiftence ; 
fc»ite  one  of  the  known  attributes  of  that 
G?d  is,  that  he  is  invifible.  And  almoft 
enmity  prcporterous  would  any  philofophic 
peptic  now  be,  who  ihould  require  the 
hehtof  the  air  in  which  we  breathe,  before 
Ae  would  believe  that  there  was  fuch  an 
element  at  all.  Whereas  it  is  clear,  that 
l;-*  air  may  be  demonflrated  to  be  fuffi. 
tfcntly  fenfible  and  real,  by  a  thoufand 


experiments;  while  yet  none  of  tho 
periments  can  render  it  vifible  to  u 
as  the  exiftence  of  a  fupreme  being 
be  demon  ft  rated    bv  innumerable 

0 

ments,  although  none  of  thofe  argu 

imply  even  the  poflibility  of  his  bei:i* 

perly  feen  by  any  of  his  creatures. 

then,  that  we  may  keep  a  mean  he.  c 

may  neither  on  one  fide,  expect  in  o 

ligious  enquiries,  overbearing,  or  1] 

mathematic  evidence,  fuch  as  is  imp< 

to  be  denied  or  doubted  of  by  any;  y 

would  render  the  conitant  defign  of 

vidence, already  frated,  entirely  inefYe 

and  force  both  good  and  bad  to  b< 

licvers,  without  any  regard  to  their  < 

fications  and  temper  of  mind :  nor  o 

other  fide,  may  we  depend  on  fuch 

and  precarious  arguments,  as  are  not  i 

fufficientor  fatisfa&ory  to  even  fair,  h 

and  impartial  men.     I  intend  here  to  < 

der,  what  that  degree  of  evidence  is  v 

ought  to  be  infilled  on ;  without  whi< 

are  not,  and  with  which  we  are  obli<* 

acquiefce  in  divine  matters.     Now  th 

gree  of  evidence  I  take  to  be  that,  ai 

oth*r,  which  upright  judges  are  deter 

ed  by  in  all  the  important  affairs  of  i 

and  life  that  come  before  them :  and  ac< 

ing  to  which,  they  ever  aim  to  give 

tence  in  their  courts  of  judicature.  1  ci 

to  inftance  in  this  judicial  evidence, 

thefe  judicial  determinations  efpeci.tlh 

caufe  the  perfons  concerned  in  fuch 

*  ters  are,  by  long  ufe,  and  the  nature  of 

employment,  generally  fpeaking,  the 

and   molt  fagacious  difcoverers   of  t 

and  thofe  that  judge  ths  moft  unbiaf 

and  fairly,  concerning  fuflicicnt  or  in 

cient  evidence,  of  all  others.  Such  upi 

judges  then,  never  expect   itrictly  un< 

able,  or  mathematic  evidence;  which 

know  is,  in  human  affairs,  abfolutcl) 

poflible  to  be  had :  they  don't  require 

the  witneffes  they  examine  Ihould  be  i 

Hble,  or  impeccable,  which  they  are 

ftble  would  be  alike  wild  and  ridicu 

yet  do  they  expert  full,  fuificient,  or 

vincing  evidence;  and  fuch  as  is  p 

ly  fuperior  to  what  is   alled^ed    or 

other  fide:  ?.nd  they  require  that  the 

ne/Tes  they  believe,  be,  fo  far  as  the; 

able  to  difcover,  of  a  good  character, 

right,  and  faithful.     Nor  do  they  thii 

too  much  trouble  to  ufe  their  utmoil 

and  fagacity  in  discovering  where.the  i 

lies;  how  far  the  witnefles  agree  wi 

contradict  each  other;  and  which  wa; 

feveral  cnxumftances  may  be  belt  i 

^4  1 
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Mflnment  of  notions  contrary  to  the  divine 
attributes,  or  of  an  immoral,  or  profane, 
or  cruel  religion,  though  they  may  prove 
fuch  a  religion  to  be  fupernatural,  yet  will 
they  only  prove  that  it  comes  from  wicked 
djcuoos,  or  evil  fpirits,  and  not  from  a  God 
of  purity  and  holinefs,  and  fo  will  by  no 
meios  prove  it  divine,  or  worthy  of  our  re- 
ception. Bat  then,  it  is,  for  the  main,  fo 
well  known,  that  the  Jewiih  and  Chriilian 
invitations  do  agree  to  the  divine  attri- 
butes, and  do  tend  to  purity,  holinefs,  juf- 
tice  and  charity ;  and  are  oppofite  to  all 
immorality,  profaneneis,  and  idolatry,  that 
i  think  there  will  not  need  much  examina- 
tion in  fo  clear  a  cafe ;  and  that,  by  con- 
feqn?nce,  our  main  enquiry  is  to  be  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  fads  thereto  relating.  And 
in  this  cafe,  I  fear  not  to  invite  all  our 
fcepticsand  unbelievers,  to  ufe  their  great- 
er nicety,  their  entire  fkill,  their  fhrewdeft 
abilities,  and  their  utmoft  fagacity  in  this 
enquiry;' being  well  allured  from  my  own 
obferrations  in  this  matter,  that  the  proper 
rrfnlt  of  fuch  an  exact  hiilorical  enquiry 
will  be  as  plainly  and  evidently  on  the  fide 
of  revealed  religion. 

There  is  fuch  an  inimitable  air  of  fince- 
riry,  hone  fly,  and  impartially,  in  the  facred 
hiibrians ;  the  ancient  profane  teftimonies 
till  extant  do  fo  generally  atteft  to,  and 
confirm  the  facts,  fo  far  as  they  are  concern- 
en;  the  moll  ancient  predictions  have  been 
all  along  fo  exactly  and  wonderfully  fulfil- 
led; the  characters  of  the  Meffias  in  the 
Old  Tcftamcnt  have  been  fo  ^particularly 
lowered  in  the  New ;  our  Lord's  own  pre- 
Actions,  and  thofe  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John 
fcjve  been  all  along  hitherto  fo  furprifmgly 
accompli  (hed,  the  cpiftles  of  the  apoilles, 
and  the  hiitory  and  fuiFe rings  of  them  and 
of  their  immediate  fuccefl'ors,  do  fo  fully 
confirm  the  miracles  and  ci re um (lances  be- 
longing to  the  fir  ft  times  of  the  Gofpel; 
that  he  who  acquaints  himfelf  originally 
with  thefe  things,  if  he  come  with  an  un- 
uintod  and  hone  ft  mind,  cannot  eafily  be 
c;her  than  a  believer  and  a  Chriilian. 

1  cannot  bnt  heartily  wi(h,  for  the  com- 
mon good  of  all  the  fcepticsand  unbelievers 
cf  this  age,  that  I  could  imprint  in  their 
nirjis  all  that  real  evidence  for  natural  and 
for  revealed  religion  that  now  is,  or  during 
my  pa  ft  enquiries  has  been  upon  my  own 
mind  thereto  relating ;  and  that  their  tem- 
per of  mind  were  fuch  as  that  this  evidence 
might  airbrd  them  as  great  fatisfaction  as 
it  has  myfelf. — But  though  this  entire  com* 
nur.ication  of  the  evidence  that  is,  or  has 


been  in  my  own  mind,  for  the  certainty  of 
natural  religion,  and  of  the  Jewifli  and 
Chriilian  inftitutions,  be,  in  its  own  nature, 
impoffible ;  yet,  I  hope,  I  may  have  leave 
to  addrefs  myfelf  to  all,  especially  to  the 
fceptics  and  unbelievers  of  our  age ;  to  do 
what  I  am  able  for  them  in  this  momentous 
concern;  and  to  lay  before  them,  as  briefly 
and  feriouily  as  I  can,  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  thoie  arguments  which  have  the 
greateft  weight  with  me,  as  to  the  harden; 
part  of  what  is  here  defired  and  expected 
from  them ;  I  mean  the  belief  of  revealed 
religion,  or  of  the  Jewiih  and  Chriilian  in- 
ftitutions,  as  contained  in  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Teftament— But  to  wave 
farther  preliminaries,  fomeof  the  principal 
reafons  which  make  me  believe  the  Bible 
to  be  true  are  the  following ; 

i.  The  Bible  lays  the  law  of  nature  foe 
its  foundation ;  ana  all  along  fupports  and 
a  ffifts  natural  religion ;  as  every  true  reve* 
lation  ought  to  do. 

a.  Aftronomy,  and  the  reft  of  our  certain 
ma  thematic  fciences,  do  confirm  the  ac- 
counts of  Scripture  \  fo  fa:  as  they  are  con- 
cerned. 

3.  The  moft  ancient  and  beft  hiilorical 
accounts«pow  known,  do,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  confirm  the  accounts  of  Scripture;  fo 
far  as  they  are  concerned. 

4.  The  more  learning  has  encreafed,  -the 
more  certain  in  general  do  the  Scripture 
accounts  appear,  and  its  difficult  places  are 
more  cleared  thereby. 

5.  There  are,  or  have  been  generally, 
Handing  memorials  preferved  of  the  certain 
truths  of  the  principal  hiilorical  facts,  which 
were  conftant  evidences  for  the  certainty  of 
them. 

6.  Neither  the  Mofaical  law,  nor  the 
Chriilian  religion,  could  poffibly  have  been 
received  and  eftabliibed  without  fuch  mi* 
racles  as  the  facred  hiflory  contains* 

7.  Although  the  Jews  all  along  hated 
and  persecuted  the  prophets  of  God ;  yet 
were  they  forced  to  believe  they  were  true 
prophets,  and  their  writings  of  divine  in- 
fpiration. 

8.  The  ancient  and  prcfent  ftate  of  the 
Jewiih  nation  are  ftrong  arguments  for  the 
truth  of  their  law,  and  of  the  Scripture 
prophecies  relating  to  them. 

9.  The  ancient  and  prefent  ilates  of  the 
ChriiHan  church  are  alfo  ftrong  arguments 
for  the  truth  of  the  Gofpel,  and  ofthe  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  relating  thereto. 

10.  The  miracles  whereon  the  Jewiih 
and  Chriilian  religion  are  founded,  were 
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of  old  owned   to  be  true  by   their  very 
enemic*. 

n.  The  f2crcd  writers,  who  lived 'in 
times  and  places  (o  remote  from  ore  an- 
other, do  yet  all  carry  on  one  and  the  fame 
grand  defign,  viz.  that  of  the  falvation  of 
mankind,  by  the  worfhip  of.  and  obedience 
to  the  one  true  God,  in  and  through  tie 
King  Median;  which,  without  a  divine 
conduct,  could  never  have  been  done. 

12.  Theprincipaldoctrir.es  of  the  Jcwifh 
and  Chriitian  religion  are  agreeable  to  the 
moll  ancient  traditions  of  all  other  nations. 

13.  The  circuities  relating  to  this  re- 
ligion are  no:  fuch  as  affect  the  truth  of  the 
facts,  but  the  conduct  of  providence,  the 
reafons  of  which  the  {acred  writers  never 
pretended  fully  to  know,  or  to  reveal  to 
mankind. 

14.  Natural  religion,  which  is  yet  fo 
certain  in  itfelf,  is  not  without  fuch  diffi- 
culties, as  to  the  conduct  of  providence,  as 
are  objected  to  revelation. 

15.  The  facred  hiltory  has  the  greateft 
marks  of  truth,  honelty  and  impartiality,  of 
ail  other  histories  whatsoever;  and  withal 
has  none  of  the  known  marks  of  knavery 
and  imnofiuro. 

16.  The  predictions  of  Scripture  have 
been  ftill  fuliillcd  in  the  feveralaecs  of  the 
world  whereto  they  belong. 

17.  Nooppoiitc  fy (terns  of  the  univorfe, 
or  ichemes  of  divine  revelation,  have  any 
tolerable  pretences  to  be  true,  bat  thole  of 
the  Jews  and  Chriliians. 

Thcfe  are  the  plain  and  ob\  icus  argu- 
ments which  perUiadc  mc  of  the  truth  of 
the  Jeivifh  and  Chriilian  revelation-. 

llV'jhn. 

§  172.   The  divine  Legat'tn  of  Mcfcs. 

The  evidence  the  Jews  had  to  believe 
the  fever.il  matters  related  by  Moles,  pre- 
ceding the  deliverance  from  Kgypt,  v/2% 
io  far  as  wc  know,  no  more  than  Mo'es's 
word;  who.c  credit  was  fufnciee.tly  cda- 
blillied,  by  the  teftimonicr,  given  to  him 
by  the  Deitv;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  it  is 
no:  certain  that  they  had  not  fome  diilinct 
tradition  concerning  the fc  tilings.  Dut,  as 
to  his  authority,  and  the  authority  of  thj 
laws  and  ieJiituth  n  -  •  iven  by  h:m,  thev 
had, and  their  children,  and  wc  who  take 
k  from  their  children,  have  the  ilron^ctt 
evidence  the  nature  of  the  thing  h  capable 
of.     For, 

1.  The  \vho!c  people,  an  infinite  mul- 
titude, were  witneiles  of  all  the  mlr.tcles 
wrought  priced;. . g  i:'"*e  deliverance   f;  ;.i 


Egypt,  and  of  the  final  miracle  that  st- 
ciiicved  their  deliverance  ;  in  rr.erpf.r.' 
whereof,  the  paflbver,  an  annual  foletr.nh.-, 
was  in-lituted,  with  the  ltron; -eit  ireunchur.t 
to  acquaint  their  children  with  the  caufeof 
that  oblervance,  and  to  mark  that  nipt 
ihrou^.'i^ut  .ill  th'.ir  generations  fcrevar. 

2.  The  whole  peoi'le  v. ere  witne&s  to 
the  miracle  in  j : fii:g  the  Red  Sea,  ar..i 
lhng  that  hymn  which  Moles  compete].- 
that  ccc.iiior!,  which  was  prefervedfor  c 
U'C  oi  their  child  "en. 

^.  The  whole  people  were  wi;r.ca"l*i  n 
the  dreadful  rvomtlr/ntio".  cf  the  law  f:.-i 
binni,  with  which  they  were  alfo  t^  :c- 
quaint  their  children;  and  th.e  •  eaft  of  P.-- 
teccft  was  annually  to  be  observed  cn  :';.? 
d.iv  on  which  that  law  Was  given  ;  bv ::■:.:$ 
that  the  very  tables  in  which  the  ten  com- 
mands were  written,  were  deposited  in  the 
-Ark,  and  remained,  at  lea  ft,  till  the  build- 
ing  of  Solomon's  temple,  and  probably  tal 
the  deli  ruction  of  it. 

4.  The  wbole  people  were  witnedes  to 
the  many  miracles  wrought,  during  the 
fpacc  of  forty  years,  in  the  wildcrnefs :  to 
tie  pillar  of  fire  and  cloud,  to  the  mins; 
quails,  he.  a  f \aaple  of  the  manna  rerr.aia- 
cd  to  future  generations :  aid  thev  vvere 
directed  to  relate  what  they  law  to  ihtir 
children. 

5.  The  whole  people  were  witnedes  to 
the  framing  and  building  of  the  Ark,  and 
Tabernacle;  they  were  all  contributors  to 
it ;  they  faw  the  cloud  fill  and  reft  upon  it, 
and  they  affutcd  at  the  fervices  perfonrri 
there;  ar.d.  to  commemorate  this,  as  wr'i 
;>  their  fcjourning  in  tents  in  the  wildcr- 
nefs, th.e  annual  feaft  of  Tabernacles  was 
appointed,  which  in  fucceeding  years,  they 
were  tocvphin  to  their  children. 

As  th?*e  things  were  abfolutely  fufEcien: 
to  fati-fv  the  children  of  Ifrael,  then  in  be- 
ing,  touching  the  authority  and  obligation 
of  this  law,  fcvcral  things  were  add<rd  ro 
ca  force  the  obfervance,  and  to  preferre  :h: 

memory  and  evidence  of  what  «as  to  he 

cl  icrve  1. 

1.  The  law  was  by  Mofes,  at  the  cot- 
m^nd  of  God,  put  into  writing,  for  1  He 
greater  certainty,  as  well  as  all  the  drrc- 
tions  for  making  the  Ark,  the  Cheru* :~, 
the  Tabernacle,  the  prieft's  garments.  A^ 
and  ail  tlie  rules  of  government,  judica- 
ture, &c.  with  every  other  circumtl-rxe 
levcalcd,  for  directing  the  faith  and  tar 
conduct  of  the  mtion. 

2.  The  law  was  to  be  preferred,  re- 
ruled,  and  attended  to,  in  the  mod  car^V-i 
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msner ;  the  priefts,  who  were  to  judge  in 
q  jc ffaoas  ichting  10  it,  maft  be  well  verted 
in  it ;  the  king,  who  was  to  rule  over  the 
nation,  was  to  write  out  a  copy  of  it  for 
hi-nfelf,  and  to  perufe  it  continually ;  and 
the  people  were  to  write  out  pafiages  of  it, 
zid  to  wear  then*  by  way  of  figus,  upon 
ueir  hands,  and  of  frontlets,  between  their 
rres,  and  to  write  them  upon  the  poll  of 
ttcir  doors,  &*•  And  they  were  to  teach 
their  children  the  moll  notable  parts  of  it, 
anJ  particularly  to  inftruft  them  in  the 
miracles  attending  the  deliverance  from 
If  vpt,  as  they  fat  in  their  houfe,  as  they 
walked  by  the  way,  as  they  lay  down,  and 
as  they  rofe  op,  ic. 

?.  Betides  the  authority  that  promul- 
gated the  law,  there  was  a  folemn  covenant 
and  agreement  between  God  and  the  peo- 
ple, whereby  the  people  became  bound  to 
keep,  preferve^  and  obferve  this  law,  and 
ill  t/iat  was  contained  in  it ;  and  God  be- 
came bound  to  be  the  God  of  the  Ifraelitifli 
people,  to  protect,  and  profper  them :  and 
this  covenant,  towards  the  end  of  their  fo- 
joarninj  in  the  wilderness,  was  folemnly 
renewed. 

4.  The  particulars  of  this  covenant,  up- 
on Gods  part,  were,  to  give  the  people  the 
good  land  of  Canaan,  a  land  Hovving  with 
z.  .>;  ind  honey,  to  preferve,  and  protect 
tvr.  1.1  it;  to  give  them  perpetual  indur- 
a~cf ,  and  victory  over  their  and  his  ene- 
mito ;  to  profper  them  in  all  their  labours ; 
to  pive  them  the  increafe  of  their  fields, 
And  docks;  and  to  make  them  a  great,  a 
r  *rpy,  and  a  flourishing  people ;  on  condi* 
ti  r.  tiiat  they  kept  and  obeyed  his  law. 

c.  The  particulars,  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  were,  to  ferve  Jehovah,  and  no 
ftber  God,  in  the  way  directed  by  the 
1** ;  to  preferve,  obferve,  and  obey  the 
h«  carefully,  and  exa&ly;  and  if  they 
fci'ed  or  traiifgrefled,  to  fubmit  and  con- 
tent to  the  fevere  fanction  of  the  law  and 
covenant,  which,  in  many  inftances,  was, 
to  individuals  tranfgreffing,  death  (to  be 
cut  of  from  the  people)  and  to  the  bulk  of 
m  people,  deftru&ion,  captivity,  difper- 
fon,  blindness,  madnefs.  Sec.  beiides  the 
forfeiture  of  all  the  good  promifes. 

6.  Betides  the  other  bleffings,  and  pre- 
eminences, God  was,  by  fome  fpecial  vifi- 
tie  fymbol  of  his  prefence,  to  refide  con- 
Uomlly  with  the  people ;  fir  ft,  in  the  Ta- 
bernacle, which  was  made  in  the  wilder- 
nefs  for  that  end,  and  afterwards  in  the 
temple;  whence  he  was  to  give  judgment 


and  directions,  and  to  anfvver  prayers,  and 
accept  of  vows. 

7.  This  covenant  was  alio  reduced  into 
writing,  and  was  the  tenure  by  which  the 
lfraelites  held  the  land  of  Canaan,  aad 
on  which  all  their  hopes  were  founded; 
wherefore  it  muft  in  all  generations  be 
conlidcred  by  them  as  a  thing  of  no  fmall 
moment. 

As  God  was  the  head  of  this  ftate,  and 
as  the  people  held  immediately  their  land 
of  him ;  fo  he  made  lcveral  regulations  for 
holding  that  property,  that  are  very  re- 
markable. 

1.  The  land  was  by  his  command  din 
vided  into  twelve  lots,  one  for  each  tribe  j 
and  they  were  put  in  pofleffion  accordingly, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  who 
for  their  portion  had  no  more  than  what 
attended  the  fervice  of  God's  houfe,  and 
fome  cities  with  fuburbs,  difperfed  amongd 
other  tribes. 

2.  Not  only  were  the  descendants  of 
each  tribe  to  enjoy,  in  exdufion  of  other 
tribes,  their  own  lot,  but  the  particular 
fields  and  parcels,  within  each  tribe,  were 
to  remain  for  ever  with  the  refpective  fa* 
milies  that  firit  poiTcffed  them,  and  on 
failure  of  the  ifluc  of  the  poflefTor,  to  the 
neareJt  of  that  family :  hence  all  lands  fold 
returned  at  the  jubilee  to  the  proprietor, 
or  his  ncareft  a-kin;  he  who  had  a  right 
to  revenge  blood  might  redeem. 

3.  This  right  of  blood,  depending  upon 
knowledge  of  defcent  and  gener.iogy,  made 
it  abfqlutely  neccfl'ary  for  the"  children  of 
Ifrael  to  keep  very  exadt  records  and  proofs 
pf  their  defcent;  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
pectation they  had  of  fome  thing  furprif- 
mgiy  fingular  from  the  many  promifes  * 
made  to  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  Jacob,  that; 
the  bleifing  to  mankind  mould  fpring  from 
their  Seed ;  and,  in  tracing  their  genealogy, 
we  fee  they  were  very  critical,  upon  their 
return  from  Babylon:  fo  that,  before  their 
records  were  difturbed  by  the  captivity,  it 
could  not  well  be  otherwife,  but  that  every 
body  of  any  note  amongft  the  Jews  could 
tell  you  the  name  of  his  anceftor,  who  firft 
had  the  family-pofleffion,  in  the  days  of 
Jofhua,  and  how  many  degrees,  and  by 
what  defcent  he  was  removed  from  him. 
And  as  thefe  firft  pofieflbrs,  purfuant  to  the 
cuftora  of  the  nation,  muft  have  been  de- 
fcribed  by  their  father's  name,  'tis  highly 
probable,  they  could  have  quoted  by  name 
that  anceftor  who  faw  the  miracles  in 
Egypt,  who  faw  the  law  given,  who  en- 
tered 
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tcrcd  into  the  covenant,  and  who  contri- 
buted to  the  fetting  up  the  Ark  and  Ta- 
bernacle. 

4.  The  very  furprifing  care  taken  by 
the  Deity  to  keep  the  breed  of  the  Jews 
pure  and  genuine,  by  the  proofs  of  virgi- 
nity, and  by  the  miraculous  waters  of  jea- 
loufy,  is  a  circumltance  that  merits  atten- 
tion, and  will  eafily  induce  a  belief  that 
defccnt  and  birth  was  a  matter  much  mind- 
ed amongit  them.     And, 

5.  The  appointment  and  obfervance  of 
the  fabbatical  year,  and,  after  the  feventh 
fabbatical  year,  a  year  of  jubilee,  for  the 
general  releafc  of  debts,  lands,  &c.  is  a 
circumftance  of  great  moment,  not  only  as 
thefe  notable  periods  were  ufeful  towards 
the  eafy  computation  of  time,  but  as  it 
made  enquiry  into  titles,  and  confequently 
genealogy,  necefiary  every  fiftieth  year ; 
and  as  the  ccfTatioa  from  culture  every 
feventh  year  gave  continual  occafions  for 
the  Deity's  displaying  his  power  in  in- 
creafing  the  crop  of  the  G  xth,  purfuant  to 
his  promife. 

Now,  taking  thefe  circumftances  toge- 
ther under  conn*  deration,  could  any  human 
precaution  have  provided  more  means  to 
keep  up  the  memory  and  evidence  of  any 
fact?  Could  this  have  been  done  by  human 
forefight  or  force  ?  Has  any  thing  like  to 
It  ever  been  in  the  world  befides  ? 

What  could  tend  more  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  any  event,  than  to  deliver  a 
whole  people,  by  public  glorious  miracles, 
from  intolerable  flavery  I  To  publifh  a 
▼ery  extraordinary  fyitcm  of  laws  imme- 
diately from  heaven  ?  To  put  this  hw  in 
writing  together  with  the  covenant  for  the 
obeying  it  ?  To  make  the  tenure  of  the 
clhites  depend  on  the  original  diviiion  of 
the  land,  to  men  who  faw  the  miracles,  and 
firft  took  pofleilion,  and  on  the  proximity  of 
relation,  by  defcent  to  t!icm  ?  To  appoint 
a  return  of  lands  every  fiftieth  year,  which 
fliould  give  perpetual  occaiion  to  canvafs 
thofe  defcents?  To  order  a  fabbath  every 
feventh  year  for  the  land,  thelofs  of  which 
ihould  be  fupplied  by  the  preceding  year's 
increafe  ?  And  to  felecl  a  whole  tribe  con- 
fining of  many  ihoufands,  to  he  the  guar- 
dians, in  fome  degree  the  judges  and  the 
executors  of  this  law;  who  were  barred  from 
any  portion  of  the  land,  in  common  with 
their  brethren,  and  were  contented  with  the 
contributions  that  came  from  the  other 
tribes  without  any  fixed  portion  amongft 
then.  This  muit  keep  up  the  belief  and  au- 


thority of  that  law  amongft  the  defend- 
ants of  that  people,  or  nothing  could :  ar.d  if 
fuch  a  belief,  under  all  thefe  circumilar.ee-, 
prevailed  amonglt  a  people  foconftitutcd, 
that  belief  could  not  poflibly  proceed  from 
impoflure;  becaufe  the  very  means  pro- 
vided, for  proof  of  the  truth,  are  fo  nup.y 
checks  againft  any  poflibility  of  impolitic:. 

If  any  man  will  fuggeft  that  the  law  of 
the  Jews  is  no  more  than  human  invention, 
and  that  the  book  of  the  law  is  a  forge-v . 
let  him  fay  when  it  was  impofed  upon  tL: 
people,  or  at  what  period  it  could  have  pci- 
libly  been  impofed  upon  them,  fo  as  k. 
gain  belief,  later  than  the  period  they  mer- 
tion,  and  under  other  circamftances  tr»~:. 
thofe  they  relate. 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  pr- 
fuaded  at  any  one  period,  by  any  impcfU  :, 
that  they  were  told  feveraily  by  their  fa- 
thers, and  they  by  theirs,  that  the  law  wi; 
given  with  fuch  circumilances,  and  urckr 
fuch  promifes,  and  threats,  if  they  were 
not  really  told  fo;  or  that  they,  througno:t 
all  their  generations,  had  worn  cer:*:"» 
paflages  of  the  law  by  way  of  frontlets  and 
figns,  if  it  had  not  really  been  fo  ? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  pc-- 
fuaded  to  fubmit  to  the  pain  of  death,  up  ^ 
all  the  offences  which  the  law  makes  ca- 
pital, unlefs  their  fathers  had  done  fo,  up:, 
the  evidence  of  the  authority  of  that  law  : 

Could  the  whole  people  have  been  p?'- 
fuaded  that  they  had  kept  exatt  gcr.r.» lo- 
gics, in  order  to  entitle  them  to  the  bleii.r. 
and  to  the  inheritances  feveraily,  m:..  > 
they  actually  had  done  fo  ? 

Could  the  whole  people  believe  that  t' 
had  kept  paftbvers,  feafls  of  tabernaci 
&c.  down  from  the  date  of  the  law,  c 
memorativc  of  the  great  events  they  re!-\ 
to,  unlefs  they  had  really  done  fo  ? 

Could  the  children  of  Ifrael  have  b^. 
impofed  on  to  receive  an  Ark,  and  a  1   ■ 
bernacle,  then  forged,  and  a  com  pit  at : 
of  fervice  and  liturgy,  as  defcending  f.u 
Mofes  by  the  direction  of  God,  unlefs  t: 
Ark  and  that  fervice  had  come  to  them  :?■■*■ 
their  anceftors,  as  authorized  by  God? 

Could  the  whole  people  have  fubnur 
to  pay  tythe,  firft  fruits,  &c.    upon  a* 
feigned  revelation?  Or,  could  the  tribt  ■ 
Levi,  without  divine  authority,  haie  u 
inittcd,  not  only  to  the   being  orig'... 
without  a  portion  in  Ifral,  but  to  the  bu. 
incapable  of  any,  in  hopes  of  the  com- 
butions  of  thepeople;  which  however  hi-; 
when  the  whole  twelve  tfibes  ferved  it  * 
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fame  temple,  became  very  fcanty  when  ten 
of  them  withdrew  their  allegiance  from 
heaven? 

Could  ever  the  book  of  the  law,  if  con* 
figned  to  the  Levitts,  and  promulgated* 
have  been  loft,  fo  as  to  give  room  for  new 
fictions  ?  Or  could  a  book  of  the  law  hare 
been  forged,  jf  there  was  none  precedent, 
and  put  upon  the  people,  as  a  book  that 
had  been  delivered  to  the  Lerites  by  Mo- 
its}  If  no  book  at  all  ever  was  delivered 
by  him  to  them,  what  authority  coald  be 
pretended  for  fuch  a  book  ? 

Had  a  book  been  to  be  forged,  in  order 
to  be  received  by  the  people,  coald  it  have 
contained  fo  many  fcandalous  reflections 
and  accuiations  againft  the  people,  and  fo 
many  fatal  threats  and  predictions  con- 
cerning them?  and,  if  it  had  been  fo 
framed,  could  it  have  been  received  as 
authentic  ? 

If  the  law,  ore.  was  forged,  it  mod  have 
been  before  the  days  of  David :  becaufe 
by  the  /acred  hymns,  in  his  time,  the  pub- 
lication of  the  law  is  celebrated,  and  the 
law  was  obferred :  and  yet  the .  time  be- 
tween the  entry  of  Ifrael  into  the  land,  and 
the  reign  of  David,  being  but  about  four 
hundred  years,  is  too  fhort  a  (pace  for  for- 
getting the  real  manner  of  the  entry,  and 
forging  another,  to  be  received  by  a  people, 
rvliofc  genealogy  was  fo  fixed,  and  whofe 
;ime  was  reckoned  by  fuch  periods. 

If  the  book  of  the  law  was  not  forged 
lefore  the  reign  of  David,  it  could  not 
toffibJy  be  forged  after,  nnlefs  the  whole 
liftory  of  the  kingdom,  the  tabernacle,  the 
emple,  and  all  the  facred  hymns  and  nro- 
hecles,  are  looked  upon  as  one  com  pi  eat 
ftion ;  becaufe  the  tabernacle,  the  tern* 
Ic,  the  ceconomy  of  the  kingdom,  the  fa- 
red hymns*  and  all  the  other  writings  faid 
)  be  facred,  bear  formal  relation  to  the 
w. 

Bat,  that  ail  thefe  things  were  not  fup- 
o/kioua,  is  arident  from  the  anxious  zeal 
iat  pofTefieclnEhe  jews  who  returned  from 
ie  captivity;  from  their  folicitude  to 
(tore  the  city,  the  temple  and  the  (acred 
rvite;  front  their  ft  rid  examination  of 
eir  genealogies,  and  fcrupulous  care  to 
mply  with  the  law. 
The  fpace  betwesn  the  captivity  and 
*  return  was  fo  fhort,  that  fome  who  faw 
p  firft  temple,  faw  a!fo  the  fecond,  and 
toy  who  were  themfelves,  or  at  leaft 
lofe  fathers  had  been,  officers  in  the  firft 
nple,  returned  to  the  fervice  of  the  fe- 
nds fa  that  it  is  utterly  impoiftble  that 


the  hiftory,  the  liturgy,  the  fervice  of  the 
Jews,  preceding  the  return,  mould  be  a 
fi&ion,  at  leaft  that  it  mould  be  a  fiaion 
earlier  than  the  return. 

And  the  (lory  of  this  nation,  from  that 
period,  falls  in  fo  much  with  the  hiftory  of 
the  reft  of  the  world ;  their  facred  books 
have  been  fo  foon  after  that  tranflated* 
and  they  have  been  fo  famous  for  the  te~ 
nacioufnefs  of  their  laws,  that  there  is  no 
poflibility  of  fufpe&ing  that  their  law  and 
hiftory  was  forged  later  than  the  return, 
And,  if  it  is  granted,  that  the  devotion e9 
the  precepts,  the  institutions,  and  rites  and 
ceremonies  of  this  law,  and  the  great  lines 
of  their  hiftory,  are  not  forged;  one 
needs,  as  to  the  prefent  consideration,  be 
but  little  folicitous  concerning  the  accu- 
racy of  the  copy  of  the  books  of  the  law, 
and  of  the  other  (acred  books ;  and  whe- 
ther there  may  not  have  been  fome  miftake 
and  interpolations.  It  is  not  with  one  or 
on s  hundred  words  or  fentences  we  have 
to  do;  it  is  with  the  fyftem  of  the  facri- 
ficature,  and  the  other  religious  laws  and ' 
fervices  of  the  Jews,  and  with  the  political 
eftabliftiment  of  their  theocratical  govern- 
ment, and  the  authority  for  the  eft abli fo- 
ment of  both,  that  we  have,  at  prefect 
concern. 

For,  if  fuch  a  fyftem  of  religious  fer- 
vices and  ceremonies  was  revealed  and 
commanded  by  God,  if,  for  the  greater 
certainty,  it  was  reduced  into  writing  bj 
Mofes,  by  divine  direction;  if  fuch  a 
model  of  government  was  framed,  as  b 
manifeftly  calculated  for  keeping  up  the 
obfervance  of  thofe  fervices,  and  preferring 
the  memory  of  the  in (litution,  and  keeping 
up  the  authority  of  the  book  wherein  u 
was  recorded;  and  if  the  nation,  to  whom 
this  inftitution  was  delivered,  have  pre- 
fer ved  it  accordingly :  compleat  evidence 
thence  arifes  to  us  of  the  divinity  of  the 
inftitution;  and  leads  to  a  demonftrative 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
to  which  all  the  emblematical  inftitutions 
tend,  and  in  wlich  they  center. 

Lord  Forbes. 

§  173.     Ok  the  Old and  New  Teftamnt* 

Tlie  Old  Tcftament  hath,  by  the  general 
confent  of  learned  men,  all  the  marks  of 
pure  ft  antiquity ;  there  being  nothing  in 
the  world  which  in  this  refpect  is  equal  to 
it,  or  which  may  pretend  to  be  compared 
with  it;  all  other  the  molt  ancient  monu- 
ments.'of  antiquity  coming  fhort  of  it  by 
many  ages.    It  was  written  in  the  firft 

and 
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obfer ranees.    Whereas  this  refers  chiefly  or  proof  to  be  ufed  in  federal  matters  art 
to  the  holinefs  of  the  mind,  refignatiui  to  of  various  and  different  kinds,  according 
f >odf  love  of  him,  dependaner  upon  hi:*i,  to  the  nature  of  the  things  to  be  proved. 
(•jbmUTion  to  bi>  will,  endeavouring  to  be  An  1  it  will  become  every  rational  man  to 
lii<e  hi  n.  yield  to  fuch  proofs,  as  the  nature  of  the 
And  as  for  the  du::  *s  of  the  fcccr.i  tMnr*  which  he  enquires  about  is  capable 
tai)it»,  which  concern  our  mutual  co:.\vr-  of:  and  that  man  is  to  be  looked  upon  as 
iaiinn   towarJs    one    another,    it    al'ous  froward  and  contentious,  who  will  not  reft 
nothing  that  is  hurtful  or  noxicss,  ci.licr  f;ti<hcd  in  fuch  kind   of  evidence  as  is 
to  ouriclvesor  otner>;  forbids  ail  kind  of  counted  fuflicient,  either  by  all  others,  or 
i./ury  or  revenge ;  commands  to  oveicome  by  mod,  or  by  the  wifeft  men* 
evil  with  good ;  to  pray  for  enemies  and  If  we  fuppofe  God  to  have  made  any 
perfecutors ;     doth    not    admit    of    any  revelation  of  his  will  to  mankind,  can  an/ 
mental,  much  lefs  any  corporal  unclean-  man  propofe   or   fancy  any   better  way 
nefs;  doth  not  tolerate  any  immodeit  or  for  convrying  down  to  po fieri ty  the  cer- 
uncomely  word  or  geflure  ;  forbids  us  to  tainty  of  it,  than  that  clear  and  univerfal 
wrong   others    in    their  goods  and  pof.  tradition  which  we  have  for  the  hiftory 
rclEons,  or  to  mifpend  oar  own ;  requires  of  the  Gofpel  ?    And  muft  not  jthat  man  be 
es  to  be  very  tender  both  of  our  own  and  very  unreasonable,  who  will  not  be  content 
other  men's  reputation ;  in  brief,  it  enjoins  with  as  much  evidence  for  an  ancient  book 
dc thing  but  what  is  helpful,  and  ufeful,  or  matter  of  fait,  as  any  thing  of  that 
and  good  for  mankind.     Whatever  any  nature   is  capable  of?     If   it    be    only 
philolophers  have   prefcribed  concerning  infallible    and     mathematical     certainty 
tijeir  moral  virtues  of  temperance,  and  pi  u-  that  can  fettle  his  mind,  why  fhould  he 
cencc,and  patience,  and  the  duties  of  feveral  believe  that. he  was  born  of  foch  parents, 
rel  <tions,  is  here  enjoined,  in  a  far  more  and   belongs  to    fuch   a    family  ?     'Tis 
eminent,  fublime,  and  comprehend ve  man-  poflible  men  might  have  combined  together 
n.r :  bjfides  fuch  examples  and  incitations  to  delude  him  with  fuch  a  tradition.     Why 
io  piny  as  arc  not  to  be  paralleled  til*-  may  he  not  as  well   think,  that  he  was 
ul'C.e  :  the  whoL*  ft  Item  of  its  doctrines  born  a  Prince  and  not  a  fubject,  and  con- 
Ling    tranfcjr.de  ntiy    excellent,    and    io  fcqucntly  deny  all  duties  of  fubjeclion  and 
c.;et!y  conforniab'tt  to  the  highefi  purclt  obedience  to  thofe  above  him  ?     There  is 
r^afon,  that  in  tlio.e  very  thirds  wherein  it  nothing  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  to  which 
g^es  bc/ond  the  ru'co  of  moral  rViilofoj*  hy,  men  may  not  expofe  themfeives  by  fuch  a 
vo  cai  -ot  in  o  ir  beii  judgment  oat  con-  kind1  of  nice  and  (crapulous  incredulity. 
lent  to  iuhrrti;  to  it.  Whereas,    if  to    the  enquiries    about 
In   bntf;  it   u\>th  in  every  refpeft  fo  religion  a  man  would  but  bring  with  him 
ta"!y  anfwer  the  chief  fcope  and  defign  of  the  fame  candour  and  ingenuity,  the  fame 
e'^ion  in  giving  all  imaginable  honour  readinefs  to  be  inftruded,  which  he  doth 
:nJ  fu^mifiion  to   the  Dei^y,  promoting  to  the  ftudy  of  human  arts  and  fciences, 
.  ,*  f^od  of  mankind,  fatiifyir.g  and  ("up-  that  is,  a  mind  free  from  violent  prejudices 
»r.r:in£  the  mini  cf  man  with  the  highell  and  a  delire  of  contention;  it  can  hardly 
;  Vd  of  enjoyments,  that  a  rational  foul  be  imagined,  but  that  he  muft  be  convinced 
«.  with  or  hrpe  for,  as  no  other  religion  and   fubdued  by  thofe   clear    evidences, 
t    profefiion    whatsoever    can    pretend  which  ofier  themfeives  to  every  inquifitive 
iii*o.—                                                      ^  mind,  concerning  the  truth  of  the  princi- 
I*-i:  lels  pretend  want  of  clear  and  in-  pies  of  religion  in  general,  and  concerning 
dTi^le  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chrif-  the  divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scrip* 
Lnity;  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  tures,  and  the  Chriftian  religion, 
biurd  and  unworthy  of  a  rational  man.  BifbopWtlkins. 
or  let   it  be  but  impartially  con  fide  red  ;  ,...#. 
hat  is  it,  that  fuch  men  would  have?    Do  *  f74-    Cbtrf  difign, and /"«<*/'/  internum 
ley  expea  mathematical  proof  and  cer.  °ftbe  <™l  g™<™™«  'ft**  Htbrrws. 
itnty  in  moral  things  ?     Why,  they  may  To  lay  down  a  true  plan  of  the  Hebrew 
>  well  expeft  to  fee  with  their  ears,  and  government,  it  will  be  reqoifite  previoufiy 
ear  with  their  eyes:  fuch  kind  of  things  to  confider,   what  particular  views   the 
sing  altogether  as  difproportioned  to  fuch  lawgiver  might    have    in    it.      If  any 
ind  of  proofs,  as  the  objects  of  the  feveral  particular  ends  were  defigned,  to  promote 
nles  are  to  one  another.    The  arguments  which  the  plan  of  the  government  itfclf  was 
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to  be  adj  ufted  ;  thofe  defigns  will  help  to 
explain  many  pans  and  conilitutions  of  the 
government,  as  it  will  mew  the  great 
wifdom  of  the  legiflator,  which  has  made 
the  plan  in  its  feveral  parts  mod  fit,  and 
proper  to  ferve,  and  fee u re  thofe  ends. 

The  Hebrew  government  appears  not 
only  defigned  to  ferve  the  common  and 
general  ends  of  all  good  governments ; 
to  protect  the  property,  liberty,  fafety, 
and  peace  of  the  feveral  members  of  the 
community,  in  which  the  true  happinefs 
and  profperity  of  national  foe ic ties  will 
always  confift;  but  moreover  to  be  an 
holy  people  to  Jehovah,  and  a  kingdom  of 
pricih.  For  thus  Mofes  is  directed  to 
tell  the  children  of  Ifrael,  •*  Ye  have 
fcen  what  I  did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and 
how  I  bore  you  on  eagles  wings,  and 
brought  you  unto  myfelf.  Now  therefore 
if  you  will  bear  my  voice  indeed,  and 
keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  (hall  be  a 
peculiar  treafure  unto  me  above  all  peo- 
ple; for  all  the  earth  is  mine,  and  ye 
£hall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priefts  and 
an  holy  nation."  We  learn  what  this 
covenant  was  in  a  further  account  of  it. 
**  Ye  (land  this  day  all  #f  you  before 
the  Lord  your  God,  your  captains  of  your 
tribes,  your  eiders  and  your  officers,  and 
all  the  men  of  Ifrael;  that  you  (hould 
enter  into  covenant  with  the  Lord  thy 
God,  and  into  his  oath  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  maketh  with  thee  this  day;  that 
he  may  eftablifh  thee  to-day  for  a  people 
unto  himfelf,  and  that  he  may  be  unto 
thee  a  God,  as  he  hath  faid  unto  thee, 
and  as  he  hath  fworn  unto  thy  fathers, 
to  Abraham,  Ifaac,  and  to  Jacob:  for 
ye  know,"  adds  Mofcs,  "  how  we  have 
dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how  we 
came  through  the  nations  which  ye  paf- 
(ed  by;  and  ye  have  feen  their  abomi- 
nations and  their  idols,  wood  and  (lone, 
filver  and  gold  which  were  among  them, 
left  there  {hould  be  among  you,  man, 
or  woman,  or  family,  or  tribe,  whofe 
heart  turncth  away  this  day  from  the 
JLord  our  God  to  go  and  ferve  the  Gods 
of  thefc  nations." 

Without  any  enquiry  into  the  critical 
meaning  of  thefe  expreffions  feverally, 
every  one  may  eafily  fee  this  general 
intention  of  them ;  that  the  covenant  of 
Jehovah  with  the  Hebrew  people,  and 
their  oath  by  which  they  bound  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah  their  God  and  King, 
was,  that  they  (hould  receive  and  obey 
the  laws  which  he  mould  appoint  a$  their 
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fupreme  governor,  with  a  particular  en* 
gagement  to  keep  themfelves  from  the 
idolatry  of  the  nations  round  about  them, 
whether  the  idolatry  they  had  feen  while 
they  dwelt  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  or  iud 
obferved  in  the  nations  by  which  they 
palTed  into  the  promifed  land.  In  keep- 
ing this  allegiance  to  Jehovah,  as  their 
immediate  and  fupreme  Lord,  they  were 
to  expect  the  bleffings  of  God's  immediate 
and  particular  protection  in  the  fecurny 
of  their  liberty,  peace,  and  profperb, 
again  ft  ail  attempts  of  their  idolatry; 
neighbours  ;  but  if  they  mould  break  their 
allegiance  to  Jehovah,  or  forfake  t> 
covenant  of  Jehovah,  by  going  and  fcrvir;; 
other  Gods  and  worshipping  them,  the- 
they  (hould  forfeit  thefe  bleffings  of  Go^'s 
protection,  and  the  anger  of  Jehov:*i 
mould  be  kindled  againft  the  land,  to 
bring  upon  it  all  the  corfes  that  are  writ- 
ten in  this  book. 

The  true  fenfe  then  of  this  folemn  trar/- 
a 61  ion,    between   God  and   the  Hebrew 
nation,  which  may  be  called  the  orig:  -.' 
contract  of  the  Hebrew   government,  i> 
to  thispurpofe:  If  the  Hebrews  wcu'j 
voluntarily  confent  to   receive    Jehovah 
for   their   Lord  and   King,    to  keep  hu 
covenant  and  laws,  to  honour  and  wortl:? 
him  as   the  one  true  God,  in  oppofu'^i 
to   all   idolatry;    then,  though   God  i> 
fbvereign  of  the  world  rules  over  all  tr.e 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  natic:  ? 
are  under  the  general  care  of  his  provi 
dencc,    he    would  govern   the    Hebr*  • 
nation  by  peculiar  laws  of  his  panics- 
appointment,   and    blefs   it  with  a  ir.-v 
immediate  and  particular  protection  ;  . 
would  fecure  to  them  the  invaluable  p:.- 
vileges    of  the   true    religion,    togeih^ 
with  liberty,   peace  and  profperity,  a.  i 
favoured  people  above  all  other  natiors. 
It    is  for  very    wife   reafons   you    m: 
obferve,  that  temporal  blcumgs  and  e\ 
are  made  fo  much  ufe  of  in  this  conit::j- 
tion,   for  thefe   were   the   common   a- 
prevailing   enticements  to  idolatry;  t.. 
by  thus   taking  them  into  the    Hcbr; 
conflitution,  as  rewards  to  obedience,  a: 
puniihments  of  difobedience,  they  bec«.rj 
motives  to  true  religion,  inftead  of  ener:- 
ragements  to  idolatry. 

The    idolatrous    nations    woriLirr^' 
fubordinate   beings,    whom   they    ov. .. 
fubject  to  the  Supreme;  but  they  belter 
they   had  the  immediate  direction  of  t. 
bleflingsof  life;  that  they  gave  health,  L 
life,  fruitful  fejfuns,  plenty,  and  pr^l. 
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tiry.  This  we  are  told  by  Maimonides, 
wa<  i  doctrine  taoght  by  the  Sabians  in 
their  books,  as  well  as  in  their  inftructions 
to  the  people. 

One  of  the  oldeft  of  the  prophets  has 
fo  fully  c*prefled  this  reafoh  of  the  Hebrew 
conftitution,  that  we  need  no  further  evi- 
dence of  it.  "  For  their  mother  hath 
n!i\cd  the  harlot,  (he  that  conceived  them 
hath  done  (hamefully ;  for  the  faid,  I  will 
fo  after  my  lovers,  that  give  me  my  bread 
ii.il  my  water,  my  wool,  and  my  flax, 
mine  oil,  and  my  drink.  For  me  did  not 
know  that  I  gave  her  corn,  and  wine, 
3j4  til,  and  multiplied  her  filver  and  gold, 
which  they  prepared  for  Baal.  Therefore 
«il  i  return,  and  take  away  my  corn 
in  the  time  thereof,  And  my  wine  in  the 
feafon  thereof;  and  will  recover  my  wool 
and  my  flax,  given  to  cover  her  naked* 
ufs." 

The  prophet  Jeremiah  gives  the  fame 
wafon  why  the  Jews  fell  into  the  idola- 
trous practice  of  burning  incenfe  to  the 
queen  of  heaven:  "  Bat  we  will  certainly 
*>  whatsoever  thing  goeth  forth  oat  of 
car  own  mouths  to  burn  incenfe  unto  the 
CjiKes  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
ciF;riogs  unto  her,  as  we  have  done  ;  we, 
and  our  fathers,  our  kings  and  our  princes 
in  the  cities  of  Judah,  and  in  the  ftreets 
<tf  jeruCiIem ;  for  then  had  we  plenty  of 
vkiuals,  and  were  well,  and  faw  no  evil ; 
but  iince  we  left  off  to  burn  incenfe  to  the 
qoeen  of  heaven,  and  to  pour  out  drink- 
tferings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all 
tainjjs,  and  have  been  confumed  by  the 
Ucrd  and  by  the  famine." 

T.Sis  common  doctrine  of  idolatry,  that 
*  k  frvcral  bleffings  of  life  came  from  fome 
t^rmon  or  idol,  to  whom  the  authority  and 
pvAcr  of  bellowing  temporal  bleffings  were 
committed,  was  of  fo  general  and  powerful 
iafluence,  that  it  became  the  wifdom  of  an 
infarction  defigned  to  preferve  the  faith  and 
*or;hip  of  the  one  true  God,  again  ft  ido- 
Ury,  to  ad'ert  that  Qod  was  the  author  of 
eve-y  bleffing  of  life,  that  he  had  not  part- 
ed with  the  adminifrration  of  providence, 
or  given  over  the  difpofal  of  thofe  bleffings 
to  any  fubordinate  beings  whatioever;  fo 
thit  health,  long  life,  plenty  and  all  kinds 
of  profpcrity,  were  to  be  fought  for,  from 
him,  as  bu  gift,  and  only  from  hisbleffing 
and  protection. 

Whoever  has  juft  notions  of  the  great 
enls  of  idolatry  to  the  difhonour  of  the 
kpreme  Sovereign  and  Governor  of  the 
'  ^'J,  to  the  corruption  of  the  eflential 


principles  of  true  religion  and  virtuous 
practice,  as  idolatry  directed  To  many  bar- 
barous, immoral  and  inhuman  rites,  and  en- 
couraged fuch  enornous  acts  of  vice,  as  acts 
of  religion,  of  which  fome  or  other  of  rhc 
idols  they  wor (hipped  were  examples,  and 
were  ellcemed  to  patronize  them  ;  it  will 
appear  to  them'  a  defign  worthy  the  good- 
neis,  as  well  as  the  wifdom  of  God,  to  put 
fome  flop  to  fuch  a  dangerous  evil:  elpe- 
cially  when  it  was  fo  general  and  prevail- 
ing, that  all  flefh  had  corrupted  its  way,  and 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  running 
eagerly  into  it.  Even  the  Egyptians,  a 
^people  fo  famed  for  wifdom  and  good  un- 
derifanding,  were  as  fenfelefs  and  as  corrupt 
in  their  idolatry,  as  any  of  their  neighbours. 
The  Hebrews  themfelves,  whatever  former 
care  had  been  taken  to  preferve  the  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God  and  true  religion  in 
the  family  of  Abraham,  were  fo  addicted  to 
this  common  corruption  of  religion,  and 
were  fo  ready  to  fall  into  it,  that  there  feem- 
ed  no  other  way  left  to  put  any  flop  to  the 
progrefs  of  idolatry  any  where,  or  to  pre- 
serve the  true  religion  in  any  people,  but 
by  fome  conftitution  formed  on  this  plan, 
and  which  might  effectually  carry  on  this 
defign  in  the  feveral  parts  of  it.  And  this 
the  goodnefs  and  wifdom  of  God  made  a 
principal  defign  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
Jewifh  government. 

More  effectually  to  anfwer  this  chief  de- 
fign, there  was  another  fubordinate  inten- 
tion in  the  conftitution  of  this  government. 
It  was  of  no  fmall  confequence  to  keep  this 
nation  feparate  from  other  nations,  and 
from  fuch  intercourfe  with  idolaters  as 
might  end  in  an  apoftacy  from  their  own 
religion  to  the  idolatry  of  their  neighbours. 
There  is  then  a  law  in  general  given  by 
Mofes,  in  which  he  is  directed  to  fay  in 
God's  name  to  the  children  of  Ifrael,  "  I 
am  the  Lord  your  God,  after  the  doings  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  wherein  ye  dwelt,  fhall 
ye  not  do  $  and  after  the  dpings  of  the  land 
of  Canaan,  whither  I  bring  you,  fhall  ye 
not  do;  neither  fhall  ye  walk  in  their  or- 
dinances, ye  (hall  do  my  judgments  and 
keep  my  ordinances  to  walk  herein ;  I  am 
Jehovah  your  God.'* 

Further,  Mofes  having  recited  the  many 
and  great  abominations  committed  by  the 
Canaanites,  on  the  lofs  of  the  right  know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God  and  of  the  true 
religion ;  and  through  the  corruption  of 
idolatrous  doctrines  and  practices,  it  is  add- 
ed; ««  Defile  not  ye  yourielves  in  anv  of 
thefis  things:  for  inall^thefe  the  nati.  t.s 
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tare  of  a  wife  Law-giver,  who  had  a  de-  by  feparating  it  from  thefociety  of  ido- 
fign  in  the  confutation  of  the  Hebrew  go-  laters;  by  forbidding  all  uf^  of  idolatrous 
vernment,  to  keep  that  people  from  all  rites  and  cuftoms,  may  be  looked  upon  as 
idolatrous  cuftoms.  confiderable  intentions  in  the  conftitution; 

J n  like  manner  we  may  eafily  perceive  a .  according  to  which,   we  are  to  examine 
leafon  why  the  law  mould  direct,  "  Neither    and  to  judge  of  the  equity  and  wifdom  of 

the  conftitution  itfelf.  Neither  of  which 
can  be  fo  well  judged  of,  without  taking 
thefe  intentions  into  confideration.  if  we 
regard  the  Hebrew  conftitution  only  as 
an  inftitution  of  religion  and  religious 
worftiip,  or  only  as  a  civil  polity  and  a 
form  of  civil  government,  we  mall  widely 
miftake  the  true  nature  of  it.  It  is  evident 
beyond  que  (I  ion,  the  Mofaical  account  of 


(hall  a  garment  of  linen  and  woollen  come 
upon  thee ;"  when  we  underftand,  thai  fuch 
mixed  garments  of  linen  and  woollen  were 
the  proper  habits  of  idolatrous  priefts ;  and 
which,  according  to  the  profefled  doctrines 
of  their  idolatrous  worfhip,  were  fuppoied 
to  have  fome  powerful  magical  virtue  in 
them. 
For  the  fame  reafon  we  can  eafily  un- 


derftand the  wifdom  of  appointing  by  law,    it  reprefents  it  a  theocracy,  in  which  Je- 


thata  the  woman  (hall  not  wear  that  which 
appertained!  onto  a  man,  neither  (hall  a 
nan  put  on  a  woman's  garment ;  for  all 
that  do  fo  are  abomination  to  the  Lord  thy 
God ;"  when  it  was  an  idolatrous  con  ft  i- 
tctioQ  of  their  neighbours,  as  Maimon 
found  it  in  a  magic  book,  that  men  ought 
to  fbnd  before  tie  ftar  of  Venus  in  the 
towered  garments  of  women;  and  wo- 


hovah  is  God,  and  King;  and  in  which  the 
true  worfhip  of  the  only  true  .God  was  to 
be  prefcrved  againft  idolatry,  and  the  na- 
tion, in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  insti- 
tution, fhould  enjoy  liberty,  peace,  profpe- 
rity  and  happinefs  in  the  protection  of  a 
wife  and  powerful  government. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that 
thefe  defigns  appear  in  themfeives  worthy 


nen  were  to  put  on  the  armour  of  men    the  wifdom  and  the  goodnefs  of  God ;  that 
before  the  ftar  of  Mars,  as  bifhop  Pa-     he  mould  take  care  in  fome  proper  way  to 

put  a  flop  to  fo  prevailing  a  courfe  of  ido- 
latry. If  the  defign  (hall  appear  in  itfelf 
manifeftly  wife  and  good,  the  proper  means 
to  effect  it  will  appear  to  be  equitable,  wife 
and  good  alfo.  Some  fecm  not  to  perceive, 
at  leaft  are  not  willing  to  own  this.  The 
more  fully  then  to  make  us  fenfible  of  it, 
let  us  briefly  obferve  fome  of  the  many 
great  evils  of  idolatry,  which  this  Hebrew 
conftitution  was  intended  and  formed  to 
prevent. 

One  of  the  chief  and  mod  influencing 
principles  of  idolatry,  was  a  falfe  perfua- 
fion  that  the  temporal  bleffings  of  life, 
health,  length  of  days,  fruitful  feafons, 
victory  in  wars,  and  fuch  advantages,  were 
to  be  expected  and  fought  for  as  the  gifts 
rove  a  dangerous   temptation    to  lead    of  fome  inferior  and  fubordinate  beings, 
tan  into  idolatry,  and  which  were  hardly    as  guardians  of  mortal  men  ;  or  from  le- 
ft be  ofed  without  it.     All  reflections,    cret  influence  of  the   ftars  and  heavenly 
'ith  how  much  confidence  foever  on  the    bodies,  fuppofed  inhabited,  and  animated 
lebrew  laws,  as  if  they  were  eftabliftied    by  fome  powerful  beings,  or  gods,  whofe 
pon  no  better  motives  than  the  hatred  of    protection  and  favour  were  to  be  obtained 
beir  neighbours,  will  appear  in  this  view    by  the  ufe  of  fome  magical  ceremonies, 

geftures  and  words,  or  by  fome  fenfelefs 
or  fome  barbarous  rites  of  worfhip. 

Thus  men  came  not  only  to  lofe  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  only  one  God, 
and  of  his  immediate  providence,  and  that 
all  thefe  bleffings  could  therefore  come 
from  him  alone,  who  was  beft  pleafed  and 
Q^a  belt 


trick  on  the  place  truly  reprefents  its 
Railing. 

The  lame  idolatrous  cuftom  is  obferved 
hrMjcrobius,  that  menworfhipped  Venus 
ii  women's  habits,  and  women  in  the  ha- 
bits of  men. 

There  is  no  reafon  then,  we  fee,  to  ima- 
gine that  thefe  laws,  which  were  to  diftin- 
poMi  the  Hebrew  people  from  the  idola- 
trous nations,  were  made  only  out  of  hatred 
lo  their  neighbours,  and  to  all  their  cuftoms 
mi  manners,  good  or  bad,  innocent  as 
rell  as  idolatrous.  1 1  appears  on  the  con- 
nnr  to  be  plainly  quite  another  reafon ; 
t  was  from  a  wile  care  of  their  prefer- 
itioQ  from  fuch  idolatrous  cuftoms,  as 
here  was  very  great  reafon  to  fear,  would 


TOoodlefs,  and  without  all  foundation, 
rhen  the  true  reafon  (hall  appear  fo  wife, 
>  plain,  and  fo  natural. 
Thefe  two- views  then,  to  preferve  in 
*e  Hebrew  nation  the  knowledge  and 
wlhip  of  the  one  true  God,  and  to  pre- 
arrc  it  from  the  fpreading  evils  of  idolatry, 
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bed  worfhipped  by  virtue,  goodnefs,  righ- 
teoufnefs  and  true  holinefs ;   but  they  be- 
came necellarily  vicious    and  corrupt  in 
praclicc,  as  well  as  piir.ciplc.     They  came 
to   think    they   were    not  to   expect   the  # 
bleifings  of  life   from   the  favour  of  the 
one  true  God,  a  Being  himfelf  of  infinite 
purity,    righteoufnefs,    and  goodnefs,   by 
reverencing  and  by  imitating   him  ;  but 
from  the  favour  of  a  Jupiter,  who  with 
all  his    fine   titles   is   reprinted   in    his 
hiftory,  to  have  been  a*  intemperate,   as 
luilml,   and   as  wicked  as  any  the  woril 
of  men  ;  or   from  a   Mercury,    a  patron 
of  thieves  and  robbers;  or   from  a  Dac- 
chus,  the  god  of  intemperance  and  drun- 
kennefs ;  or  from  a  Venus,  the  patronefs 
of  all  manner    of  uncleannefs,    and    de- 
bauchery. 

The  known  principles  and  the  mod  fa- 
cred  ceremonies  and  myileries  in  the  ido- 
latrous worfhip  of  fuch   deities,    actually 
(hewed    what    encouragement  was  piven 
to  all  manner  of  vice.     Thcv  cxtinruihVd 
all  religious  principles  of  moral  virtue  and 
goodnefs,  and  gave  additional  ftrcngth  to 
men's  natural    inclinations,    to   intempe- 
rance, lull,  fraud,  violence,  and  every  kind 
of  unrightcoufnef*  and  debauchery.     The 
Phalli,  and  the    Mylli,   kno.vn     religious 
T'tes  in  the  worfhip  of  Bacchus,  Ofnis,  and 
Ceres,  were  fuch  obfeene  ceremonies,  that 
modefty  forbids  to  explain  them.     It  may 
be  fumcient  to  mention  the  known  cuitom 
©f  virgins  before  marriage,  facrificing  their 
chaftity  to  the  honour  of  Venus,  as  a  lafci- 
Vicus  goddefs,   as  the  hiilorian  evprefles 
it,  left  ihe  alone  (hould  appear  lafcivious. 
A  cuitom,  according  to  the  hiilorian,  which 
•was  cfpccially  ukd  in  Cyprus,  which  was 
in  tic  neighbourhood  of  Canaan. 

Idolatry  had  introduced  another  me  ft 
cruel  cuitom  of  human  facrihees.  This 
prevailed  among  the  Phcnicians,  the  Ty- 
riar.s,  and    the    Carthaginians,  a   Tyrian 


became  almoft  univerfal ;  and  fpread  itfelf 
among  the  Greeks*  the  Gauls,  and  th- 
German  nations. 

Among  the  Canaanites  it  was  a  krovr, 
cuftom  to  offer  their  children  to  Moloch, 
likely   the    fame    idol   with    Adrair.tlcu 
and  Anameleck.     Some  learned  men  hiv? 
indeed  been  willing  to  believe,  that  p;£r.; 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  might  irer.  • 
fort  of  purification,  rather  than  actual  burr.. 
ing  them   in  the  fire;    but    bcfidis   tic 
teitimony  of  hillorians  in  general   to  :\: 
practice  of  other  nations,  the  Script.!*., 
plainly  mean  confuming  them  to  dcairt  i 
fire.     So  it   is  defcribed  by  the  propL.; 
Lzekiel ;  *•  And  have   caufed  their  lir. 
whom  they  bare  unto  me,  to  pa fs  throu % 
the  fire  to  devour  them."     Did  thev  c;  -.; 
them   to  pafs   through   the  fuc,    only  : 
purify  them,  and  to  preferve  them  alive 
No,  certainly  ;  but  to  devour  or  co"nr  . 
them.     The  fame  prophet  clfewherc  dev 
mines  this  meaning.      "  Thou  hiCi  :'... 
my  children  and  delivered  them  to  cz  . 
them  to   pafs    through  the  fire."     I:  . 
charged  as  an  aft  of  idolatry  in  Ah: 
that  he  caufed  his  fon  to  pafs  through  : 
fire,  according  to  the  abomination  or  : 
Heathen.      This  is  explained  in  st. 
place,  thru  "  he  burned   his  children  . 
the  fire  after  the  abomination  of  the  1-1 
then."     And  it  is  expr^fily  faid  of  .*.: 
meleck,  and  Anameleck,  the  idols  ct  r. 
pharvaim,  that  "  tacy  burned  thtir  c 
dren  in  the  fire  to  them." 

If  we  confrdcr  the  many  other  r.u 
nable  immoralities  of  the  Car.aar.r.cs 
which  they  defiled  themfJvcs,  .-s  they  • 
enumerated  in  th?  prohibition  cf  ti 
the   Hebrew   nation,  we  m:iv  c-. 
cchv,    that   a   nation   which  had 
themselves  in  fo  m.;r.y  and  to  g:\ 
ruinations,  did  wcil  d.ferve  an  c\rr-' 
pur.iihment  from  the    iigh:«-ou:  j  ••: 
the  earth;  that    it    was   wife,  as  \u\ 


IK  • 
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colony;  on    which    inhuman   cuilom   the    juft,  to  (hew  in  their  punifhrr.cnt,  t.w.t 


forcmentioned  hiilorian  makes  this  remark, 
that  they  ufed  a  bloody  and  wicked  rite 
of  religion,  as  a  remedy.  They  offered 
men  for  facrifices,  and  brought  young  chil- 
dren to  the  altars,  at  an  age  that  ufually 
moves  the  companion  of  an  enemy;  and 
endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the 
gods  by  the  blood  of  thofe,  lor  whofe 
lives  prayers  were  more  generally  ufed  to 
be  made  to  the  gods. 

This  cruel  cuilom,  how  inhuman  focver, 
f«-ch  were  the  evil  effects  of  idolatry,  foon 


idols  were  not,  as  they  imagine  * 
f.Ufcly  .believed,  the  givers  of  lor.*  i. 
peace,  and  worldly  profperity ;  but : 
the  one  true  God  was  alone  the  fu"^ 
difpofcr  of  all  the  bleffings  of  provi-t"-* 
and  that  none  of  the  idol  gods,  in  *" 
they  truftcd,  could  fave  them  out  of 
hand,  or  deliver  them,  when  God  ih- 
viiit  their  iniquities. 

May  we  not  alio  perceive  a  kind  de.:. 
in   giving  fomc  remarkable   inihro 
providence,  for  the  puniihment  ol  ic  £' 
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irrealities,  the  cffecls  of  idolatrous  prin- 
1:"  ?<  and  praflicc,  and  for  the  encourage- 
rr.:  of  fuch  acknowledgment  and  worihip 
1 '  '\t  rroc  God,  as  was  the  bell  prcfer- 
wv.eapainftthefe  abominations,  by  feme 
'  >T..bL»  inftanccs  of  particular  prouc- 
f  -.  :.i.l  favour;  fo  let  fuch  wormippers 
«:t^  irac  God  know,  that  by  keeping 
:.*n.'i\\f5  from  thofe  abominations,  the 
lmI  and  ofual  effeds  of  idolatry,  they 
er-  to  ho«e  for  the  continuance  of  fuch 
f  ^ticular  protection  and  favour  in  all  after- 
trx«  ? 

Hace  it  may  appear,  the  feverity  with 
'?.;ft  the  Hebrew  hiftory  acquaints  us, 
t.  Cmaanites  were  punimed,  and  the  title 
*'"ercby  tf.e  Hebrews  held  their  land, 
«rom  God  caft  out  before  them,  were  no 
"ivsinconfiftent  with  the  juftice,  or  wif- 
£  ~,  or  goodnefs  of  God,  as  fome  have 
!  \: oated.  The  queft'on  is  really  brought 
*^';.i5  one  point,  Whether  fuch  abomi- 
-  If  immoralities,  as  followed  naturally 
s  i  oniverfalry  from  their  idolatrous  prin- 
ts, and  forms  of  wor(hip%  were  not 
V?hlv  criminal ;  fo  criminal  as  to  deferve 
iptritonent?  that  it  became  the  juftice 
•-v,ifdom  of  the  Governor  of  the  world 
:*  73-  fame  flop  to  them,  to  prevent  them 
!"  ioxe  mraure,  by  forming  and  eftablifli- 
"l  1  conftitution  in  which  the  knowledge' 
-iv/orihipof  the  one  true  God  fhouldbe 
wiirved  in  oppofition  to  idolatry,  a  pcr- 
*?-*!  fource  of  innumerable  vices  and 
£3K>ralities.  Idolatry,  you  fee  then,  ap- 
:*:sin  the  natural  fruits  of  it,  not  onlv 
•s  crcr  of  the  underftanding,  not  at  all 
auter  of  harmlefs  f peculation,  but  a 
tt.rain  of  very  dangerous  immoralities, 
tchled  men  naturally,  and  even  with 
ie  encouragements  of  religion,  into  in. 
xipcrance,  uncleannefs,  murders,  and 
u:  y  vices,  inconfiftent  with  the  profperity 
'.J  peace  of  fociety,  as  well  as  with  the 
Jppinefs  of  private  perfons.  When  God 
til  punifh  fuch  iniquities,  he  punifhes 
>ni  for  their  wickednefs,  not  for  their 
^or:.  He  punifhes  men  for  fuch  wick- 
et's, as  defer ves  to  be  punifhed,  what- 
'er  pretended  principles  or  real  dictates 
rconicience  it  may  proceed  from.  No 
an  fure,  can  reafonably  account  it  in- 
dict in  a  government  to  punilh  fodomy, 
rfriality,  or  the  frequent  murder  of  in- 
dent children,  what  pretences  foever  men 
t-idmaketo  conference  or  religion,  in 
niicaiion  of  them.  The  mod  unnatural 
is  were  countenanced  by  the  my  Series 


of  idolatrous  worfhip  ;  the  ufe  of  that  ob- 
feen?  ceremony  the  Phalli,  owed  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  memory  of  the  fin  againil 
nature,  and  to  the  liiitory  of  a  god  hallow- 
ing it  by  his  own  acl.  Can  any  man 
reafonably  call  fuch  a  reilraint  of  vice  pcr- 
fecution,  when  not  to  endeavour  by  ail 
means  to  reitrain  it,  would  argue  a  great 
ncg1  icl,  wcaknefs,  and  folly,  in  any  ad- 
mini,  rration  of  government  whatsoever? 

If  then  the  punimment  for  fo  heinous 
crimes  and  immoralities  will  be  jult  and 
wife  in  itfclf,  which  way  can  any  man  find ' 
out,  to  make  it  unjuft  or  unwife  in  the  fu- 
preme  Governor  of  the  world?  How  can 
it  be  unjuflin  him,  to  appoint  fuch  perfons 
as  he  lhall  think  moll  fit,  to  execute  fuch 
righteous  judgment  by  his  commiflion? 
The  common  rights  of  nations,  and  any 
perfonal  claim  of  the  Hebrews,  are  alo-- 
gether  out  of  this  queftion;  the  hiftory 
plainly  (hews,  they  made  no  perfonal  or 
national  claim  at  all  to  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan; but  that  God  caft  out  the  people 
before  them,  for  all  their  abominations ; 
that  it  was  not  their  own  power,  but  the 
hand  of  God,  which  brought  them  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt,  and  into  the  promifed 
land.  So  that  the  whole  is  con  fide  red  as 
the  immediate  aft  of  God  himfelf,  for  the 
proof  of  which  the  hiftory  gives  a  long' 
feries  of  micaclcs,  in  Egypt,  at  the  Red- 
Sea,  for  many  years  in  the  wildernefs,  at 
the  taking  of  Jericho,  and  fettling  the  HeT 
brew  nation  in  the  polleffion  of  the  pro- 
mifed land. 

And  here  let  us  juftly  obferve,  that  this' 
very  way  of  punilhing  the  Canaan ites  for 
their  many  great  abominations  by  the  He- 
brew nation,  to  whom  God  gave  the  pof- 
feflion  of  their  land,  has  fome  peculiar 
marks  of  wifdom,  which  may  (hew  it  fit 
to  be  preferred  to  many  other  ways; 
fuch  as  peililential  diflcmpers,  tire  from 
heaven,  or  a  flood,  ways  in  which  God 
hath  punifhed  the  wickednefs  of  the  world 
in  former  times.  For  this  was  a  very  fit 
means  for  the  cure,  as  well  as  the  punilh- 
ment of  idolatry,  to  deilroy  the  root  of 
thefe  great  evils,  as  well  as  to  execute 
righteous  judgment  on  thofe  who  had  com- 
mitted them.  This  was  a  defign  every 
way  worthy  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of 
God.  Sure  then,  no  ways  inconfiftent  with 
his  juftice.  The  protection  of  the  Hebrew 
nation,  and  the  favour  of  God  to  them 
as  a  peculiar  people,  was  a  vifiile  and 
(landing  confutation  of  idolatry;  it  (hewed, 

Qj  that 
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that  Jehovah,  the  one  true  God,  the  King 
oflfrael,  had  himfelf  an  immediate  hand 
in  the  adminiftration  of  particular  provi- 
dence; that  he  had  not  given  it  out  of 
his  own  hands  into  the  hands  of  any  in- 
ferior beings  whatfoever,  which  error  was 
the  great  foundation  of  idolatry.  It  fur- 
ther lhevvcd  the  power  of  Jehovah  the  true 
God,  manifeiled  in  the  protection  of  his 
people,  fupcrior  to  the  power  of  all  the 
idols  of  the  Heathen;  and  that  none  of 
the  falfe  gods  they  worfhipped  could  be 
compared  to  Jehovah. 

This  is  a  queition  then  not  to  be  argued 
from  the  common  lights  of  men,  and  na- 
tions ;  for  no  fuch  rights,  either  of  inva- 
fion  or  conqueit,  are  io  much  as  pretended 
to  in  the  molt  diilant  manner.  We  fee 
the  only  point  in  quellion,  is,  what  are  the 
tights  of  God's  fupreme  authority  ?  What  is 
confute nt  with  the  wifdom  of  his  govern- 
ment, how  far  he  may  punilh  the  grcatell 
immoralities  with  temporal  evils?  Aflc  the 
Sacred  Hiitory,  it  will  tell  you,  the  Hebrews 
fet  up  no  title  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  ei- 
ther civil  or  religious  in  their  own  right; 
it  only  makes  the  rights  of  the  Sovereign 
of  the  world  as  exteniive  as  the  rights  of 
the  chief  magiihates  in  every  government 
are  allowed  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  na- 
tions to  be  over  their  own  fubjedts.  The 
Scriptu.es  on  this  queition  only  afltrt,  that 
God  gave  a  commiilion  to  execute  his 
fentence,  which  was  either  a  forfeiture  of 
Isnds,  or  life,  for  a  long  commiilion  of 
crimes,  that  deiervedly  incurred  the  for- 
feiture ct  both. 

Whether  the  Hebrew  nation  had  really 
fuch  a  comrr.iilson  from  God,  or  no ;  whether 
they  were  truly  directed  by  divine  oracle; 
whether  fuch  wonders  were  really  wrought 
before  their  eyes,  and  fuch  unquestionable 
in  fiances  of  diviae  favour  and  protection 
in  a  long  feries  for  many  years,  as  the 
Hebrew  hiitory  relates :  thefe  are  all  quef- 
tions  of  fa  ft.  But  in  all  fuch  que  ft  ions 
general  and  abflracl  rcafonings  can  have 
no  place,  where  the  facts  themfclves  are 
naturally  and  morally  poflible,  as  every 
one  may  perceive  they  are  in  this  cafe.  If 
the  fupreme  Governor  of  the  world  has 
a  right  to  give  fuch  commifiion,  if  it  is 
not  unjuft  to  ufe  the  hands  of  men,  inftead 
of  a  plague  or  fire  from  heaven,  to  punifh 
the  wick  dneis  of  men,  the  only  queition 
that  can  remain  in  fuch  a  caie  is  this, 
whether  in  fact  the  Hebrew  nation  did 
really  receive  fuch  a  commiflion  from  Je- 


hovah, or  no :  Thus  far  then  the  whole 
will  reft  upon  the  evidence  of  the  Mofaic 
revelation ;  and  there  I  (hall  leave  it,  it 
not  being  the  defign  of  this  differutica 
to  enter  into  an  argument,  in  which  many, 
as  I  apprehend,  have  already  given  fo  full 
fatisfadtion.  R*v.  Mofts  Lwkm. 

§  175.  The  fulfilment  of  the  Mofaical  ;«• 
phecies  concerning  the  Jenvs  an  unanhtr- 
able  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  Bi'tlt. 

IT  is  obfervable  that  the  prophecirs 

of  Mofes  abound  inoft  in  the  latter  par*. 
of  his  writings.     As  he  drew  nearer  his 
end,  it  pleafed  God  to  open  to  him  Urge: 
profpects  of  things.     As  he  was  about  to 
take  leave  of  the  people,  he  was  enabled  to 
difclofe  unto  them  more  particulars  oftht.r 
future  flate  and  condition.     The  deiigr.y 
this  work  will  permit  us  to  take  nc:i:s 
of  fuch  only  as  have  fome  reference  ic 
thefe  later  ages;  and  we  will  confine  01::  • 
felves  principally  to  the  28th  chapter  c 
Deuteronomy,    the  greater  part  where. 
we  may  fee  accomplilhed  in  the  world  1: 
this  prcfent  time. 

This  great  prophet  and  lawgiver  is  he;: 
propofing    at    large   to   the    people   t; 
Meltings  for  obedience,  and  the  curfes  !■ 
difobedience :  and  indeed  he  had  tore;: 
at  fcveral  times  and  upon  feveral  occauor 
that  they  fhould  be  happy  or  miiers- 
in  the  world,  as  they  were  obedient  »* 
difobedient  to  the  law  that  he  had  p 
them.     And  cou!d  there  be  any  nVcry 
evidence  of  the    divine    original   of  1 
Mofaical  law?  and  hath  not  the  ir,:er: 
fition  of  providence  been  wonderful/,  n 
markable  in  their  good  or  bad  for:--. 
and  is  not   the   truth   of  the    pn^uV 
fully  attelted  by  the  whole  fcries  cf  ; 
hiitory  from  their  firft  fettlement  in  Ci: 
to  this  very  day?  But  he  is  larger  - 
more  particular  in  recounting  the  cc 
than  the  bleffings,  as  if  he  had  a  prefcic; 
of  the  people's  difobedience,  and  for, 
that  a  larger  portion  and  longer  cr- 
nuation   of  the  evil  would  fall    to   t; 
lhare,  than  of  the  good.  I  know  that  ic 
critics  make  a  divifion  of  thefe  prophec 
and  imagine  that  one  part  relates  to  r 
former  captivity  of  the  Jews,  and  to  : 
calamities  which  they  luffercd  under  t 
Chaldeans;  and  that  the  other  part  « 
lates  to  the  latter  captivity  of  the  }j* 
and  to  the  calamities  which  they  furi 1  - 
under  the  Romans:  but  there  is  no  n 
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of*  any  fuch  dillinclion ;  there  is  no  reafon 
to  think  that  any  fuch  was  intended  by 
the  author;  fcveral  prophecies  of  the  one 
pzx  as  well  as  of  the  other  have  been  ful- 
€11 -d  at  both  periods,  but  they  have  all 
mere  amply  been  fulfilled  during  the  lat- 
ter period ;  and  there  cannot  be  a  more 
i^cly  picture  than  they  exhibit,  of  the 
f:-:e  of  the  Jews  at  prcfent, 

1.  We  will  confider  them  with  a  view  to 
i.\e  order  of  time,  rather  tlian  the  order 
therein  they  lie;  and  we  may  not  im- 
properly begin  with  this  pafiage,  ver.  49, 
"  ihe  Lord  fiull  bring  a  nation  againft 
t*ee  from  far,  rrom  the  end  of  tie  earth, 
«  fwift  as  the  eagle  flieth.  a  nation  whofe 
icogu:  thou  (halt  not  unJerftand;"  and  the 
CciJJxans  might  be  faid  to  come  from  far, 
i"  comparifon  with  the   Moabites,   Phi- 
k:\ncs,  and  other  neighbours,  who  ufed 
toinfeft  Judea.     Much  the  fame  defcrip- 
toa   ii    given    of  the     ChakUeans     by 
Jeremiah,  (v.    15.)    "  Lo,  I    will   bring 
i  ration  upon    you    from   far,    O  houf< 
cfiihel,  faith  the  Lord:  it  is  a  mighty 
~  'on,  it  is  an  ancient  nation,  a  nation 
v.:i'c  language  thou  k  no  weft  nor,  neither 
lUerftandeft  what  they  fay."     He  com- 
bes them  in    like   manner   to    eagles. 
•  nm.  iv.  19.)      "  Our  perfect) tors  are 
Uifter  than  the  eagles  of  the  heaven :  they 
fxrfued  us  upon  the  mountains,  they  laid 
y^tforusin  the  wildernefs."     But  this 
cefcription  cannot  be  applied  to  any  na- 
^on  w  ith  fuch  propriety  as  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  truly  brought  from  far,  from 
the  end  of  the  earth.  Vefpafian  and  Adrian, 
lie  two  great  conquerors  and  deilroycrs 
cr  tiie  Jews,  both  came  from  commanding 
*rre  in  Britain.     The  Romans  too  for  the 
r:pidity  of  their  conquefls  might  very  well 
he  compared  to  eagles,  and  perhaps  not 
without  an  allufion  to  the  ilandard  of  the 
Roman  armies,  which  was  an  eagle :  and 
t.eir  language  was  more  unknown  to  the 
j  m  $  than  the  Chaldce. 

2.  The  enemies  of  the  Jews  are  farther 
c  *  ira&erifed  in  the  next  verfe.  "  A  na- 
1  ja  of  fierce  countenance,  which  (hall  not 
^gard  the  perfon  of  the  old,  nor  (how  fa- 
V«  to  the  young."  Such  were  the  Chal- 
ce=i»;  and  the  lacred  biHorian  faith  ex- 
fretly,  (j  Chron.  xxxvi.  1 7.)  « that  for  the 
»ickcdneis  of  the  Jews  God  brought  upon 
torn  the  king  of  the  Chaldees,  who  flew 
iKcir  young  men  with  the  fword,  in  the 
koufe  of  their  fanduary,  and  had  no  com- 
p^ffion  upon  young  man  or  maiden,  old 
feu,  or  him  that  Jtooped  for  age ;  he  gave 


them  all  into  his  hand."  Such  alfo  were 
the  Romans :  for  when  Vefpafian  entered 
Gadara,  Jofephus  faith,  that  he  flew  all 
man  by  man,  the  Romans  fhowing  mercy 
to  no  age,  out  of  hatred  to  the  nation,  and 
remembrance  of  their  former  injuries.  The 
Hke  daughter  was  made  at  Gamala,  foe 
nobody  efcaped  betides  two  women,  and 
they  efcaped  by  concealing  themfelves 
from  the  rage  of  the" Romans.  For  they 
did  not  fo  much  as  fpare  young  children, 
but  every  one  at  that  lime  fmtching  up 
many  call  them  down  from  the  citadel. 

Their  enemies  were  alfo  to  befiege  and 
take  their  cities,  ver.  52.  "  And  he  (hall 
befiege  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  untilthy  high 
and  fenced  walls  come  down,  wherein 
thou  truitedft,  throughout  all  thy  land. 
So  Shalmanefer  king  of  AfTyria  came  up 
agninfl  Samaria,  and  beficged  it,  and  at' 
the  end  of  three  years  they  took  it." 
( 2  Kings  xviii.  9, 1  o.)  "So  did  Sennacherib 
king  of  AfTyria  come  up  againft  all  the 
fenced  cities  of  J  udah,  and  took  them:*' 
(lb.  ver.  13.)  and  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
his  captains  took  and  fpoiled  Jerufalem, 
burnt  the  city  and  temple,  "  and  brake 
down  the  walls  of  Jerufalem  round  about." 
(lb.  xxv.  ix>.)  So  likewifc  the  Romans,  as 
we  may  read  in  Jofephus's  hiftory  of  the 
Jewifli  war,  demolifhed  feVeral  fortified 
places,  before  they  befieged  and  dellroyed 

ierufalcm.  And  the  Jews  may  very  well 
e  faid  to  have  truiled  in  their  high  and 
fenced  walls,  for  they  feldom  ventured  a 
battle  in  the  open  field.  They  confided  in 
the  ftrength  and  fituation  of  Jerufalem,  as 
the  Jebufites,  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
place,  had  done  before  them:  (z  Sam.  v. 
6,  7.)  infomuch  that  they  are  reprefented 
faying  (Jer.  xxi.  13.)  "  Who  (hall  come 
down  againft  us  ?  or  who  Hull  enter  into 
r  habitation?"  Jerufalem  was  indeed  a 


our 


very  ftrong  place,  and  wonderfully  fortified 
both  by  nature  and  art,  according  to  the 
defcription  of  Tacitus  as  well  as  of  Jo- 
fephus: and  yet  how  many  times  was  it 
taken?  It  was  taken  by  Shimak  king  of 
Egypt,  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  Antiochus 
Epiplianes,  by  Pompey,  by  Sofius  and 
Herod,  before  its  final  deftruclion  by 
Titus. 

4.  In  thefe  iieges  they  were  to  fufFer 
much,  and  efpecially  from  famine,  "in 
the  ftraitnefs  wherewith  their  enemies 
fliould  diftrefs  them,"  ver.  53,  &c.  And 
accordingly  when  the  king  of  Syria  be- 
fieged Samaria,  u  there  was  a  great  fa- 
mine in  Samaria;  and  behold  they  befieged 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


It,  until  an  af 's  head  was  fold  for  fourfcore  It  was  fulfilled  again  about  poo  year:  ifor 
pieces  of  filver,  and  the  fourth  part  of  the  time  of  Mofes,  among  the  Jews  in  t>2 
&  cab  of  dove's  dung  for  five  pieces  of    ficge  of  Jcrufalem  before  the  Babylc.v.  1 

captivity ;  and  fiaruch  thus  expredcih  i\ 
(ii.  i,  &c.)  "  The  Lord  hath  made  go:  1 
his  word,  which  he  pronounced  against  as 
to  bring  upon  us  great  plagut'5,  facli  ~s 
never  happened  under  the  whole  b?avfl, 
as  it  came   to  pafs  in  Jerufalem,  :.cc  :- 
ing  to  the   things  that    were  writt- n  n 
the  law  of  Mofes,  that  a  man  mould  r.» 
the  fie fh  of  his  own  fon,  and  the  ficih  c: 
his  own  daughter:"    and   Jeremiah  th;> 
laments  it  in  his  Lamentations,  (vi.  10.) 
"  The  hands  of  the  pitiful   women  h;  c 
fodden  the  r  own  children,  thev  were  tr./.r 
meat  in   the  deftru&ion  cf  the  daue  '•' 
of  my  people."     And  again   it  was  *-- 
filled  above  15CO  years  after  the  t'ir.e  <• 
Mofes  in   the  lafl  liege  of  Jerafalem  ' 
Titus,and  we  read  in  Jofephus  parties1:  ■.. 
of  a  noble  woman's  killing    and   cr  ■ 
her   own    fackinp-    child.        M&ics   \r, 
"  The  tender  and  delicate  woman  u: ' 
you,  who  would  not  adventure  to  fct  ' 
fclc  of  her  fcot  upon  the  ground,  for  /.  • 
catenefs  and  tendernefs:"  and  then  r 
not  be  a  more  natural  and   lively  cVk:*  • 
tion  of  a  woman,  who  was   accord ir.j  ; 
Jofephus    illufirious    for  her    famii;  a: 
liches.     Mofes  faith,  *«  (he  Pmll  eat  r. 
for  want  of  all  u  ings:"  and  accord::  f 
Jofephus  (he  had  been    plundered   cr  • 
her  iub/tancc  and  provifionsby  the  tr 
and  foldiers.      Mofes  faith,  that  fhe  ii. 
dv)  it  *'  \\  crctly;"  and  according  :o  K. 
phus,  when  ihe  had  boiled  and  ca:?n  ■ 
(he  covered  up  the  reft,  and  kept  it  &,:   * 
thcr  time.     At   fo   manv   different  : 
ai:d  Jiftantpeiiods  haih  this  prophecy 
fulfilled  ;  and  one  would  have  thou~':i  - 
fuch  diilrefs  and   horror   had   alrru.:  t.- 
feended  imagination,  and  much  Icf*  : 
any  per  fon  could  certainly  have  for.- 
and  foretold  it. 

6.  Greu  numbers  of  them  we-e  f; 
destroyed,  ver.  62.       *4  And  ye  lh\i 
left  few  in  number,  whereas  ye  w.*:c, 
the  flars  of  heaven  for  multitude/'     N 
not  to  mention  any  other  of  the  cab  rrr 
and  daughters  which  they  have  untV.  ■ 
there  was  in  che  lafl  ficge  of  J«*rufal» ." 
Titus  an  infinite  mubiit'de,  faith  jou:'" 
who  pcrimed  by  famine :  and  he  cor  p- 
t'  at  during  the  whole  fiere,  the  r.ui.  - 
of  thofc  \*ho  were  deftro)ed  by   that  -■ 
by  the  war  amounted  to  cloven  h:»'v  : 
thouland,  the  p~op!c  bcirs,  sffrmWc  *  *  < ' 
all  parts  to  celebrate  the  pailover:  &ai  tr 


filvcr."   (2  Kings  vi.  25.)   And  when  NV- 
buchadaczzar   befieged    Jerufalem,  "  the 
famine  prevailed  in  the  city,  and    there 
was  no  bread  for  the  people  cf  the  land." 
(2  King*;  xxv.  3.)     And  in  the  la  ft  ficge 
yi'  Jjrufaltn   by  the   Romans  there   was 
a    molt   icnible  famine  in  the  city,   and 
Jofephus  hath  given   fo    melancholy    an 
account  of  it,  that  wc  cannot  read  it  u  ith- 
out    fluiddcring.      He    faith  particularly, 
.that  women  fnatched  the  food  cut  of  the 
very  mouths  of  their  hufbands,  and    fons 
of  their  fathers,  and  (what  is  moil  mifjra- 
])le)  mothers  of  their  infants;  and  in  ano- 
ther place  he  faith,  that  in   every  ho«if*, 
if  there  appeared  a:;y  femblnr.ee  of  food, 
a  battle  enfued,  and  the  dearc.l  fiicncl*  and 
relations  fought  with  one  another,  fr,.»rch- 
in^  awav  the  miferable  proviiions  of  life: 
fo  litjrally  wc;e  the  words  of  Mofes  ful- 
filled, ver.   54.  Sec.  "  the  man's  eye  (hall 
be  evil  toward  his  brother,  and  toward  the 
wife  of  his  bolom,  and  toward*  his  children, 
becaufe  he  ha:h   nothing   left  him  in   the 
fiege,  and  in  the  ftraitnefs  wherewith  thine 
enemies  (hall  diilrefsthee  in  all  thy  gates," 
a '.id    in  lik-*  manner  the  woman's  "   eve 

0 

(hall  be  evil  toward'*  the  hufhand  of  her 
biifoin,  and  towards  her  fon,  a::d  towards 
her  d »uahter." 

5.   N.iy  it  was  exprcfly  foretold,  that 
riot  only  the  nv  n,   but  even  the  worn  *n 
ftiOi'ld  cat  thtir    own    chi'drcn.       Mofes 
had  foietold  the  (v.-ac  thinjr  before,  Levit. 
>.\vi.  29.     "  Ye  ft  all  eat  the  flefh  of  your 
io.iS  u:id  the  fie  lb  of  your  daughters  lhall 
ye    eat."      He    repeats   it   here,  ver.  53, 
•'  A^d   tl.ou  flialt  cat  the  fruit  of  thii.e 
own  body,  the  flefn  of  thy  fons  and  of  thy 
daughters;"   and    more    particularly   ver. 
56,  &c.     "    1  he  tender  and  delicate  wo- 
rn.in  among  you  who  would  not  adventure 
to   fct    the    fole    of   her    foot    upon    the 
grouridjforde  icaten  *fr  an'4  tendernefr — !he 
fr.all  eat  her  children  for  wanr  of  all  things 
fecretly  i.:  the  fiege  ai  d  ihaitn1. fs,  where- 
\si:h  thi  ic  enenii.-s   fli.ill  d'ihefs  thee  in 
thv  eatcs  "  Ard  it  »\a^  fab  lied  about  600 
vars  af.cr  the  ii'iiC  1;   Mofes  among  the 
JL. /Hi  cs,  when  S  mrrin  \vas  befieged  by 
the  ki-.'  of  5vr'a.  ar.J  two  women  agreed 

hei    fon   to 


up 


to^ein^'-.  th<  ore  0  ?\v* 
*,c  b'/ilw  i  and  eat-u  to  day,  a:  d  the  o..her 
t.x  1.  iver  i.p  a-  r  ion  to  b  drefl"-d  and 
ra*  n  u?  :^o.  j\v,  a...!  onr  of  t/.cn  was 
wvteu  accordingly.     (2  King:,  vi.  28,  29.) 
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fcae  author  hath  given  us  an  account  of 
1,240,490  deftroyed  in  Jerufalemand  other 
parts  of  J  odea,  befides  99.200  made  pri- 
toners ;  as  Bafaage  has  reckoned  them  up 
from  that  hiftorian's  account.  Indeed 
there  is  not  a  nation  upon  earth,  that  hath 
been  expofcd  to  fo  many  ma  fiacres  and 
perfecations.  Their  hiftory  abounds  with 
them.  IfGod  had  not  given  them  a  pro- 
mifeof  a  numerous  potlerity,  the  whole  race 
would  many  a  time  have  been  extirpated. 

7.  They  were  to  be  carried  into  Egypt, 
aid  fold  for  Haves  at  a  very  low  price,  ver. 
68.   «  And  the  Lord  (hall  bring  thee  into 
Egypt  again,  with  (hips  :  and  there  ye 
fluil  be  fold  unto  your  enemies  for  bond- 
men and  bondwomen,  and  no  man  (hill 
buy  you."    They  had  come  out  of  Egypt 
triumphant,  but  now  they  (hould  return 
thither  as  (laves.  They  had  walked  through 
the  fea  as  dry  land  at  their  coming  out, 
bat  bow  they  (hould  be  carried  thither  in 
nips.  They  might  be  carried  thither  in  the 
Cvpsof  theTyrian  or  Sidonian  merchants, 
or  by  the  Romans  who  had  a  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean ;  and  this  was  a  much  fafer 
*av  of  conveying  fo  many  prifoners,  than 
(ending  them   by  land,     it  appears  from 
J^ephus,  that  in  the  reigns  of  the  two  firft 
l'toiepies  many  of  the  Jews  were  (laves  in 
R(?ypt.     And  when  Jcrufalem  was  taken 
bv  Titus,  of  the  captives  who  were  above 
1 7  years  he  fent  many  bound  to  the  works 
r  ^?)Tt»  thofe  under  17  were  fold  ;  but 
1 » little  care  was  taken  of  thefe  captives, 
tut  eleven  thoufand  of  them  perifhed  for 
*ir.r.     And  we  learn  from  St.  Jerome, 
I'iit  after  their  laft  overthrow  by  Adrian, 
ira-.y  thoufand s  of  them  were  fold,  and 
t.  o'e  who  could  not  be  (old,  were  tranf- 
ported  into  Egypt,  and  perifhed  by  (hip- 
M  reck  or  famine,  or  were  maflacred  by  the 
'  habitants. 

8.  They  were  to  be  rooted  out  of  their 
c-'*n  land,  ver.  63.  «*  And  ye  (hall  be 
plucked  from  off  the  land*  whither  thou 
goeft  to  poflefs  it."  They  were  indeed 
placked  from  off  their  own  land,  when  the 
ten  tribes  were  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  king  of  Affyria,  and  other  nations  were 
planted  in  their  ftead  ;  and  when  the  two 
other  tribes  were  carried  away  captive 
to  Babylon ;  and  when  the  Romans  took 
awiy  their  place  and  nation;  befides  other 
captivities  and  tranfportations  of  the  peo- 
ple. Afterwards,  when  the  Emperor  Ad- 
rian had  fubdued  the  rebellious  Jews,  he 
published  an  edift  forbidding  them  upon 


pain  of  death  to  fet  foot  in  Jcrufalem,  or 
even  to  approach  the  count  y  round  about 
it.     Tertullian  and  Jerome  lay,  that  they 
were  prohibited  from  entering  into  Judea. 
From  that  time  to  tl.i*  their  cc  tintry  hath 
been  in  the  poflcflion  of  fore. gn  iords  and 
mafters,  few  of  the  Jews  dwen'ng  in  it, 
and  thofe  only  of  a  iow  fer\i:e  condition. 
Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  Spain,  a  celebrat- 
ed Jew  of  the  twelfth  century,  travrlled 
into  all  parts  to  vifit  thofc  of  his  owr,  na- 
tion, and  to  learn  an  exact  ftate  of  their 
affairs:  and  he  hath  reported,  that  Jeru- 
salem was  almo;l  entirely  abandoned  by 
the  Jews.     He  found  there  not  abo\e  twa 
hundred  perfons,  who  were  icr  the  moft 
part  dyers  of  wool,  an^  who  every  year 
purchafed  the  privilege  of  the  monoprljr 
of  that  trade.     They  lived  altogether  un- 
der David's  tower,  and  made  there  a  very 
little  figure.     If  Jerufalem   had  fo  few 
Jews  in  it,  the%reft  of  the  holy  land  wa§ 
(till  more  depopulate.     He  found  two  of 
them  in  one  city,  twenty  in  another,  moft 
whereof  were  dyers.    In  other  places  there 
were  more  perfons  ;  but  in  upper  Galilee* 
where    the    nation    was   in   greatcft  re- 
pute after  the  ruin  of  Jerufalcm,  he  found 
hardly  any  Jews  at  all.     A  very  accurate 
and  faithfnl  traveller  of  our  own  nation, 
who  was  himfelf  alfo  in  the  holy  laud, 
faith  that  it  is  for  the  moft  part  now  in- 
habited by  Moors  and   Arabians;  thofc 
pofTefling  the  valleys,  and  thefe  the  moun- 
tains.   Turks  there  be  few:   but  many- 
Greeks  with  other  Chriftians  of  all  feels 
and  nations,  fuch  as  impute  to  the  place 
an  adherent  holinefs.    Here  are  alfo  fome 
Jews,  yet  inherit  they  no  part  of  the  land, 
but  in  their  own  country  do  live  as  aliens. 
9.  But  they  were  not  only  to  be  pluck- 
ed offfrom  their  own  land,  but  alfo  to  be 
difperfed  into  all  nations,  ver.  25.    «« And 
thou  (halt  be  removed  in  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth ;"  and  again,  ver.  64.  «*  And 
the  Lord   (hall  fcattcr  thee    among  all 
people,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  even 
unto  the  other."     Nehemiah,  (i.   8,  9) 
confefleth  that  thefe  words  were  fulfilled 
in  the  Babylonifli  captivity ;  but  they  have 
more  amply  been  fulfilled  fmce  the  great 
difperfion  of  the  Jews  by  the  Romans. 
What  people  indeed  have  been  fcattercd 
fo  far  and  wide  as  they  ?  and  where   is 
the  nation,;  which  is  a  Granger  to  them, 
or  to  which  they  are  ftrangers  ?    They, 
fwarm  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft,  are  fpread 
through  moft  of  the  countries  of  Euio^e 

and 
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the  worft  of  the  Jews  took  refuge  in  the 
caftle  of  Maftda,  where  being  clofely  be- 
£rgcd  by  the  Romans,  they  at  the  perfua- 
fion  of  Eleatar,  their  leader,  firft  murdered 
their  wives  and  children ;  then  ten  men 
were  chofea  by  lot  to  flay  the  reft ;  this  be- 
ing done,  one  of  the  ten  was  chofen  in  like 
manner  to  kill  the  other  nine ;  which  hav- 
ing executed,  he  let  fire  to  the  place,  and 
then  flabbed  himfelf.    There  were  nine 
hundred  and  forty  who  perifhed  in  this 
ffiiierable  manner ;  and  only  two  women 
and  five  boys  efcaped  by  hiding  themfelves 
to  the  aquedu&s   under  ground.     Such 
another  in  (lance  we  have  in  our  Englilh 
tifory.    For  in  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Firft,  when  the  people  were  in  arms  to 
aake  a  general  maftacre  of  them,  fifteen 
hundred  of  them  feized  on  the  city  of  York 
to  defend  themfelves;  but  being  befieged 
they  offered  to  capitulate,  and  to  ranfome 
their  lives  with  money.     The  offer  being 
mated,  one  of  them  cried  in  defpair,  that 
it  wis  better  to  die  courageoufly  for  the 
la*,  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Chrifhans.     Everyone  immediately  took 
ais  knife,  and  flabbed  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren.   The  men  afterwards  retired  into 
the  Icing's  palace,  which  they  fet  on  fire, 
in  which  they  confumed  themfelves  with 
the  palace  and  furniture. 

15.  "  They  mould  ferve  other  gods, 
wood  andftone,"  ver.  36 ;  and  again,  ver. 
04* '« they  mould  ferve  other  gods,  which 
»ehher  they  nor  their  fathers  had  known, 
even  wood  and  ft  one."  And  is  it  not  too 
common  for  the  Jews  in  popi(h  countries 
to  comply  with  the  idolatrous  worftiip  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  bow  down  to 
flocks  and  ft  ones,  rather  than  their  effects 
feould  be  feized  and  conhTcated?  Here 
again  we  muft  cite  the  author,  who  hath 
not  ftadied,  and  hath  beft  written  their 
podern  hi  (lory,  and  whom  we  have  had 
occdion  to  quote  feveral  times  in  this 
difcourfe.  The  Spanifh  and  Portugal 
Inquifitions,  faith  he,  reduce  them  to  the 
<ii'T«ma  of  being  either  hypocrites  or 
ta-nt.  The  numbers  of  thele  diffcro biers 
ii  very  considerable  ;  and  it  ought  not  to 
be  concluded,  that  there  are  no  Jews  in 
Spain  or  Portugal,  becaufe  they  arc  not 
Uown :  they  are  fo  much  the  more  dan- 
gerous, for  not  only  being  very  numerous, 
hot  confounded  with  the  ecclefiaftics,  and 
tniering  into  all  ecclefiaftical  dignities. 
In  another  place  he  faith,  The  moft  fur, 
prhuig  thing  is,  that  this  religion  fpreads 
from  generatioa  to  generation,  and  (rill 


fubfifts  in  the  perfons  of  diflembler«  in  a 
remote  pofterity.  In  vain  the  great  lords 
of  Spain  make  alliances,  change  their 
names,  and  take  ancient  fcutcheons ;  they 
are  ftill  known  to  be  of  Jewifh  race,  and 
Jews  themfelves.  The  convents  of  monks 
and  nuns  are  full  of  them.  Moft  of  the 
canons,  inquifitors,  and  bilhops,  proceed 
from  this  nation.  This  is  enough  to  make 
the  people  and  clergy  of  this  country  trem- 
ble, iince  fuch  fort  of  churchmen  can  only 
profane  the  facraments,  and  want  intention 
in  confederating  the  hoft  they  adctre.  In 
the  mean  time  Orobio,  who  relates  the 
facl,  knew  thefe  diffemblers.  He  was  one 
of  them  himfelf,  and  bent  the  knee  before 
the  facramen  t.  M  oreover  he  brings  proofs 
of  his  affertion,  in  maintaining,  that  there 
are  in  the  fynagogue  of  Am  Her  dam,  bro- 
thers and  fillers  and  near  relations  to  good 
families  of  Spain  and  Portugal ;  and  even 
Francifcan  monks,  Dominicans,  and  Je- 
fuits,  who  come  to  do  penance,  and  make 
amends  for  the  crime  they  have  commit- 
ted in  diilemb'.ing. 

1 6.  *«  They  (hould  become  an  aftonifti- 
ment,  a  proverb,  and  a  bye- word  among 
all  nations,"  ver.  37.  And  do  we  not 
hear  and  fee  this  prophecy  fulfilled  almoft 
every  day  ?  is  not  the  avarice,  ufury,  and 
hard-hcartednefs  of  a  Jew  grown  prover- 
bial, and  are  not  their  perfons  generally 
odious  among  all  forts  of  people?  Mo  ham* 
medans,  Heathens,  and  Chriilians,  howe- 
ver they  may  difagree  in  other  points,  yet 
generally  agree  in  vilifying,  abuiing,  and 
perfecuting  the  Jews.  In  moft  places 
where  they  are  tolerated,  they  are  oblig- 
ed to  live  in  a  feparate  quarter  by  them* 
fclves,  (as  they  did  here  in  the  Old  Jewry) 
and  to  wear  fome  b*dge  of  di.lin&iou. 
Their  very  countenances  commonly  dif- 
tinguim  them  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
They  are  in  all  reipecls  treated,  as  if  they 
were  of  another  fpecies.  And  wjien  a 
great  matter  of  nature  would  draw  the. 
portrait  of  a  Jew,  how  deteftable  a  cha- 
racter hath  he  reprefentcd  in  the  perfon  of 
his  Jew  of  Venice  I 

17.  Finally,  "  Their  plagues  ftiould  be* 
wonderful,  even  great  plagues,  and  of  long 
continuance,"  ver.  59.  And  have  not  their 
plagues  continued  now  thefe  1700  years? 
Their  former  captivities  were  very  fhoit 
in  companion  ;  and  Ezekiei  and  Daniel 
prophefted  in  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans : 
but  now  they  have  no  true  prophet  to 
foretel  an  end  of  their  calamities,  they 
have  only  falfe  tylefiiaju  to  delude  them 
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"and  aggravate-  their  misfortunes.  In  their 
former  captivities  they  had  the  comfort  of 
h virg  conveyed  to  the  fame  pbee;  they 
dwelt  together  in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  they 
iv ere  carried  together  to  Babylon  :  but  now 
they  are  difpeiied  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth.  What  nation  hath  fuirlred  lb  much, 
and  yet  endured  folbng?  what  nation  hath 
ftbii.ied  as  a  diiiincl  people  in  their  own 
country,  fc  longas  thefe  have  done  in  their 
difperfion  into  .ill  countries  *  and  what  a 
landing  miracle  is  this  exhibited  to  the  view 
and  observation  of  the  whole  world  ? 

Here  are  in^ances  of  prophecies,  of  pro- 
phecies delivered  above  tJree  thoufani 
ycirs  a? o,  and  yet  as  we  fee  fulfilling  in  the 
world  at  this  very  time :  and  what  ltronper 
p;oofs  can  we  defire  of  the  divine  legation 
of  Mofe;?  How  thefe  inftances  may  airect 
others,  I  know  not ;  but  for  myfclf  I  mult 
acknowledge,  t!v  y  not  only  convince,  but 
amaze  and  auVniih  me  beyond  ex  predion. 
They  are  truly,  as  Moles  foretold  they 
would  be,  "  a  fign  and  a  wonder  for 
ever,"  ver.  45,  46.  "  Moreover  all  thefe 
runes  l1»ali  come  upon  thee, and  llia.ll  pnr- 
luc  thee  and  overtake  thee,  till  thou  be 
dt.'lroyed,  becaufe  thou  hcarkenedft  not 
unto  the  voice  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  to 
keep  his  commandments,  and  his  fbitutes 
which  he  commanded  thee  :  and  they  (hall 
be  upon  th*e  for  a  f:gn  and  for  a  wonder,- 
and  upon  thy  feed  for  ever.'* 

B.fiop  Newton, 

5  1  j 6.     7'he  Excellence  rf  Serif  litre* 

The  incomparable  excellency  which  is 
in  the  facred  Scriptures,  will  fully  appear, 
if  we  confidcr  the  matters  contained  in 
th^m  under  this  threefold  capacity.  1.  As 
matters  of  divine  revelation.  2.  As  a  rule 
pf  life.  3.  As  containing  t^.at  covemnt 
of  prace  which  relates  to  man's  eternal 
Jiip^'incfs. 

I.  Ccnfider  the  Scripture  generally,  as 
Containing  in  it  matters  of  divine  revela- 
tion, and  therein  the  excellency  of  the 
{>c;ipture  appears  in  two  things.  1.  The 
matters  which  are  revealed.  2.  The  man- 
ner in  which  they  are  revealed. 

I.  The  matters  which  arc  revealed  in 
Scripture,  may  be  confidered  thefe  three 
ways.  I.  As'  they  are  matters  of  the 
greatefr.  weight  and  moment.  2.  As  mat- 
ters of  the  greateft  depth  and  myfteriouf- 
nefs.  3.  As  matters  of  the  rood  univerial 
fctisfac'tion  to  the  minds  of  men. 

1 .  They  are  matters  of  the  greateft  mo- 
ment and  importance  for  men  to  know. 


The  wifdom  of  men  is  moft  known  by  :!- 
weight  of  the  thing  •»  they  ipeak ;  and  there 
fore  that  wherein  the  wifiom  of  God  i> 
diicovered,  cannot  contain  any  tr.ing  thai 
is  mean  and  trivial ;  they  mult  be  matter 
of  the  hi-heft  importance,  which  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  world  rouchfafcs  to 
fpeak  to  men  concerning:  and  tuch  v^ 
(hall  find  thj  matters  which  God  hath  re- 
vealed in  his  word  to  be,  which  e  the.-  cai.. 
ccrn  the  rectifying  our  apprcheniioru  ot 
his  nature,  or  making  known  to  men  their 
ftate  and  condition,  ordifcovering  thenav 
whereby  to  avoid  eternal  mifery.  Now 
which  is  there  of  thefe  three,  which,  fup- 
pofmg  God  to  difcover  his  mind  to  trie 
world,  it  doth  not  highly  become  him  to 
fpcnk  to  men  of? 

1.  What  is  there  which  cloth  more  hie>.!v 
concern  men  to  know,  than  God  himfe.t  ? 
or  what  more  glorious  and  excellent  oh- 
jedl  could  he  difcover  than  himfelf  to  t> 
world  ?  There  is  nothing  certainly  wnica 
lhotiM  more  commend  the  Scriptures  to 
us,  than  that  thereby  we  may  grow  mve 
acquainted  with  God  ;  that  we  may  kr.>  v 
more  of  his  nature,  and  all  his  pertect,  n  > 
and  many  of  the  great  realons  of  ti\\ 
actings  in  the  world.  We  may  by  tn ■  m 
under tland  with  fkfety  what  the  eterr.J 
purpoies  of  God  were  as  to  the  wav  vi 
man's  recovery  by  the  death  of  his  b-r; 
we  may  there  fee  and  underlland  t,.e 
great  wisdom  of  God  ;  not  only  in  tie 
contrivance  of  the  world,  and  ordering  •■* 
it,  but  in  the  gradual  revelations  of  liui.- 
Cc\f  to  his  people,  by  what  ftepshe  traii.e«i 
up  his  church  till  the  fulnefs  of  time  ^ai 
come ;  what  his  aim  was  in  laying  iuch  a 
load  of  ceremonies  on  his  people  ot  i.ic 
Jews;  by  what  Heps  and  degrees  he  made 
way  for  the  full  revelation  of  his  will  to  ::.- 
world  by  fpeaking  in  thefe  lalt  days  by  hi* 
Son,  after  he  had  (poke  at  fundry  timei 
and  divers  manners  by  the  prophets,  &o 
unto  the  fathers.  In  the  Scriptures  v.c 
read  the  molt  rich  and  admirable  dis- 
coveries of  divine  goodnefs,  and  all  tlie 
ways  and  methods  he  ufeth  in  allurh.g 
finners  to  himfelf;  with  what  xnajelty  he 
commands,  with  what  condefceniion  h.- 
intreats,  with  what  importunity  he  wo  > 
men's  fouls  to  be  reconciled  to  him;  wi;  : 
what  favour  he  embraceth,  with  wv..*: 
tendernefs  he  chnflifeth,  with  what  bowc' . 
he  pitieth  thofe  who  have  chofen  him  to 
be  their  God  !  With  what  power  he  fup- 
porteth,  with  what  wifdom  he  direckth, 
with  what  cordials  lie  refrefheth  the  fouN 
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tf  fuchwhoare  dejeAed  under  the  fenfe  of 
ifi  difpleafure,  and  yet  their  love  is  fincere 
cowards  him !  With  what  profound  humi- 
lity, what  holy  boldnefs,  what  becoming 
diltance,  and  yet  what  reftlefs  importunity 
do  we  therein  find  the  fools  of  God's  people 
addrtffiiig  themfelves  to  him  in  prayer  ! 
With  what  chearfulnefs  do  they  fierve  him, 
uith  what  confidence  do  they  truft  him,  with 
t^atrefohuiondo  they  adhere  to  him  in  all 
Itreightsand  difficulties,  with  what  patience 
do  they  fubmit  to  his  will  in  their  greateft 
extremities !    How  fearful  are  they  of  fin- 
ning again  ft  God,  how  careful  to  pleafe 
tea,  hour  regard  lefs  of  fufFering,  when  they 
raaft  choofe  either  that  or  finning,  how 
little  appnehenfive  of  men's  difpleafure, 
viile  they  enjoy  the  favour  of  God! 
Now  all  thefe  things  which  are  fo  fully  and 
pathetically  expreffed    in   Scripture,   do 
-bundantly  fet  forth  to  us  the  exuberancy 
-ad  pleonafm  of  God's  grace  and  goodnefs 
towards  his  people,  which  makes   them 
celiac  fo  much  in  him,  and  be  fo  ienfible 
of  iii  drfpkafurc.     But  above  all  other 
discoveries  of  God's  goodnefs,  his  fending 
^Son  into  the  world  to  die  for  tinners,  is 
?u  which  the  Scripture  fets  forth  with 
~*  greatefi  life  and  eloquence.     By  elo- 
f  4cr.ee,  I  mean  not  an  artificial  compofure 
ft  words,  bat  the  gravity,  weight,  and 
tcrfranrene/s  of  the  matter  contained  in 
t^in.    And  what  can  tend  more  to  melt 
<w  frozen  hearts  into  a  cur  rent  of  thankful 
salience  to  God,  than  the  rigorous  re- 
gion of  the  beams  of  God's  love  through 
U'fus  Chrift  upon  us*     Was  there  ever  fo 
g:eit  an  ex  predion  of  love  heard  of!  nay, 
"u  "  ptfibfe  to  he  imagined,  that  that 
God  who  perfeiily  hates  fin,  A  on  Id  himfelf 
t^erthe  pardon  of  k,  and  fend  his  Son  into 
the  world  to  fecure  it  to  the  £nner,  who  doth 
h  heartily  repent  of  his  fins,  as  to  deny 
r^Mf,  and  take  up  his  crois  and  follow 
drift!  ^  WeU  might  the    Apolile    tilf^ 
M  This  is  a  faithful  faying,  and  worthy  of 
at!  accept  an  on,  that  Jefus  Chrift  came  into 
the  world  to  iave  firmer*."    How  dry  and 
OpJe/i  are  all  the  voluminous  difeourfes  of 
pailafopfceni,  compared  with  this  Sentence  i 
How  jejaree  and  «ofatisfadsry  are  all  the 
difesrerks  they  had  of  God  and  his  good- 
r*fv  in  camnarikn  of  svhat  eve  have  by 
fiie  Gofpd  of  Chrifti     Well  cnight  Pa*i 
cken  {gf,  *<  That  he  determined  to  knew 
Totling  fat  Chrift  and  him  crucified.** 
Cadftcrwctfied  is  the  library  which  xrkmv- 
ctfmfaniswiUhe  toadying  in  toalieteraky. 
.'"lis  is  the  only library  vluch  to  conuBend 


is  the  true  Sarptist  ^v^u  that  which 
cures  the  foul  of  all  its  maladies  and  dif- 
tempers;  other  knowledge  makes  men's 
minds  giddy  and  flatulent,  this  fettles  and 
compotes  them ;  other  knowledge  is  apt  to 
fwell  men  into  high  conceits  and  opinions 
of  themfelves,  this  brings  them  to  the  trued 
view  of  themfelves,  and  thereby  to  humili- 
ty and  fobriety;  other  knowledge  leaves 
men's  hearts  as  it  found  them,  this  alters 
them  and  makes  them  better.  So  tran- 
fcendant  an  excellency  is  there  in  the 
knowledge  of  Chrift  crucified  above  the 
fublimeft  fpeculations  in  the  world. 

And  is  not  this  an  ineftimable  benefit 
we  enjoy  by  the  Scripture,  that  therein  we 
can  read  and  converfe  with  all  thefe  cx- 
prefilons  of  God's  love  and  goodnefs,  and 
that  in  his  own  language?  Shall  we 
admire  and  praife  what  we  meet  with  ia 
Heathen  philofophers,  which  is  generous 
and  handlome ;  and  (hall  we  not  adore  the 
infinite  futnefs  of  the  Scriptures,  which  run 
over  with  continued  exprefiions  of  that 
and  a  higher  nature  ?  What  folly  is  it  to 
magnify  thofe  lean  kine,  the  notions  of 
philofophers,  and  to  contemn  the  fet,  the 
plenty  and  fulnefs  of  the  Scriptures  ?  If 
there  be  not  far  more  valuable  and  excellent 
difcoveries  of  the  divine  nature  and  per- 
fections, if  there  be  not  far  more  excellent 
directions  and  rules  of  practice  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures,  than  in  the  fuhlhneit  of 
all  the  philofophers,  then  let  us  leave-our 
full  ears,  and  feed  upon  the  thi«L  But  cer- 
tainly no  fobcr  and  rational  fpirit,  that  pots 
any  value  upon  the  knowledge  of  God, 
but  on  the  fame  account  that  he  doth  prize 
the  difconrfesofany  philofophers  concern- 
ing God*  he  cannot  but  (et  a  value  of  a  far 
higher  nature  on  the  Word  of  God,  And 
as  the  goodnels  of  God  is  thus  difcovered 
in  Scripture,  fo  is  his  juftice  and  hoHnefs; 
we  have  therein  recorded  the  moil  remark  a~ 
hie  judgments  of  God  upon  contumacious 
finners,  the  fevered  denunciation*  of  a 
judgment  to  come  again&  alt  chat  live  ia 
fin,  the  exa&eft  precepts  of  holinofs  in  the 
world;  and  what  caa  he  defked  more  to- 
discover  the  holiness  of  God ,  than  me  £nd 
in  S  crlpuire  concerning  hj  mi  If  therefore 
acquaintance  svkh  the  nature,  perfaflioq, 
de4gnsoffofexcetkntahojngas  God  is, 
he  a  thing  deurahle  to  hsuna«  nature,  we 
have  the  greateJft  canfc  to  admire  the  -ex- 
cellency and  adore  the  fulaefe  of  ihe 
Scriptures,  svhich  gives  &  large,  cationi^ 
and  compkat  account  of  the  being  and 
attributes  of  God,  And  which  tends  yctmore 
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&  The  Scripture*  give  the  moft  faith- 
ful reprdtotanon  of  the  ftate  and  condi- 
tion of  the  foul  of  man*    The  world  was 
a'moit  loft  io  difpates  concerning  the  na- 
ture, condition,  and  immortality  of  the 
foul  before  divine  revelation  was  made 
Liown  to  mankind  by  the  gofpel  of  Chrift ; 
bet  u  life  and  immortality  was  brought  to 
light  by  the  gofpel/'  and  the  future  date 
of  tSc  fool  of  man,  not  difcovered  in  an 
ioc main  Platonical   way,  but  with  the 
gtareit  light  and  evidence  from  that  God 
*io  hath  the  fupreme  difpofal  of  fonls, 
a:4  therefore  beft.  knows  and  vnderftands 
tn>.    The  Scriptures  plainly  and  fully 
r*»eal  a  judgment  to  come,  in  which  God 
'•J  judge  the  fecrets  of  all  hearts,  when 
t"iv  one  muft  give  an  account  of  himfelf 
ssto  God,  and  God  will  call  men  to  give 
an  account  of  their  ftewardlhip  here,  of  all 
tts  receipts  they  have  had  from  him,  and 
[at  expences  they  have  been  at,  and  the 
JAprovemcnts  they  have  made  of  the  talents 
•v  pat  into  their  hands.    So  that  the  gof- 
pl  of  Chrift  it  the  failed  inftrument  of  the 
t'coTery  of  the  certainty  of  the  future  ftate 
ci::  foul,  and  the  conditions  which  abide 
c  .700  its  being  di (lodged  from  the  body. 
$•:  ais  is  not  aU  which  the  Scripture  dif- 
»'rs  as  to  the  ftate  of  the  fool ;  for  it 
i  no:  only  a  profpecYive-gIa(s,  reaching  to 
future  ihue,  but  it  is  the  moft  faithful 
°<ng*$l*fs,  to  difcover  all  the  fpots  and 
rfbrarities  of  the  foul :  and  not  only  (hews 
ie:e  they  are,  but  whence  they  came, 
kat  their  nature  is,  and  whither  they 
cd.    The  true  original  of  all  that  dif- 
fer and  diicompofure  which  is  in  the  foul 
man,  is  only   fully  and  fatisfaltorily 
'en  w  in  the   Word  of  God.      The 
tore    and    working     of    this    corrup- 
3  in  man,  had  never  been  ib  clearly 
cifeiled,  had  not  the  law  and  will  of 
-   been    difcovered    to    the    world; 
t    is    the    glafs     whereby    we    fee 
foe  ret  workings  of  thofe  bees  in  our 
rts,  the  corruptions  of  our  natures;  that 
forth  the  folly  of  our  imaginations, 
unru&oefs  of  our  pafEons,  the  diftem* 
1  cf  our  wills,  and  the  abundant  deceit- 
'  fs  of  our  hearts.    And  it  is  bard  for 
ff-'ft  Elephantine  (inner  (one  of  the 
t?'\  magnitude)  fo  to  trouble  rhefe 
rs,  as  not  therein    to  difcover  the 
tnefs  of  his   own  deformities.     But 
which   tends   moft  to  awaken   the 
'*  v,  fcnfcleft  fpirits  of  men,  the  Scrip, 
doth  moft  fully  defcribe  the  tendency 
'nuption,  •«  that  the  wages  of  fin  is 
i#"  and  the  iflte  of  continuance  in  fin 


will  be  the  everlafting  mifery  of  th?  four, 
in  a  perpetual  reparation  from  the  pretence 
of  Gcd,  and  undergoing  the  lames  and 
feverities  of  confeience  to   all  eternity* 
What  a  great  difcovcry  is  this  of  the 
faithfulness  of  God  to  the  world,  that  he 
fu£ers  not  men  to  undo  themfelves  without 
letting  them  know  of  it  before  hand,  that 
they  might  avoid  it  &     God  feeks  not  to 
entrap  mens  fouls,  nor  doth  he  rejoice  in 
the  mifery  and  ruin  of  his  creatures,  but 
fully  declares  to  them  what  the  confeqoence 
and  iflue  of  their  finfal  practices  will  be, 
allures  them  of  a  judgment  to  come,  de- 
clares his  own  future  le  verity  again  ft  con* 
tnmacious   finners,  that  they  might  not 
thinlc  themfelves   furprifed,  and  that   if 
they  had  known  there  had  been  fo  great 
danger  in  fin,  they  would  never  have  been 
fuch  fools  as  for  the  fake  of  it  to  run  into 
eternal  mifery.    Now  God  to  prevent  this, 
with  the  greateft  plain nefs  and  faithfulnefs* 
hath  (hewed  men  the  nature  and  danger 
of  all  their  fins,  and  afks  them  before 
hand  what  they  will  do  in  the  end  thereof; 
whether  they  are  able  to  bear  his  wrath,  and 
wreftlewith  everlafting  burnings?  if  not,  he- 
bids  them  bethink  thcmJervcs  of  what  they* 
have  done  already,  and  repent  and  amend 
their  live*,  left  iniquity  prove  their  ruin* 
and  deftruction  overtake  them,  and  lhat 
without  remedy.    Now  if  men  have  caufe 
to  prize  and  value  a  faithful  monitor,  one 
that  tenders  their  good,  and  would  prevent 
their  ruin,  we  have  caufe  exceedingly  to 
prize  and  value  the  Scriptures,  which  give 
us  the  trueft  reprefentation  of  the  ftate  and 
condition  of  our  fouls. 

?.     The  Scripture  difcovers  to  us  the 
only  way  of  pleafing  God  and  enjoying 
his  favour.     That  clearly  reveal;  the  way    % 
(which  man  might  have  fought  for  to  ail 
eternity    without    particular    revelation) 
whereby  fins  may  be  pardoned,  nnd  what- 
ever we  do  msy  be  acceptable  unto  God, 
It  (hews  us  that  the  ground  of  our  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  is  through  Chrifl ,  whom 
he  hath  made  "  a  propitiation  for  the  fins 
of  the  world,"  and  who  alone  is  the  true 
and  living  way,  whereby  we  may  u  draw 
near  to  God  with  a  true  heart,  in  full 
aflurance    of  faith,    having    our    hearts 
fprinkled  from  an  evil  confcience."Through 
Chrift  we  underftand  the  terms  on  which 
God  will  (hew  favour  and  grace  to  the 
world,  and  by  him  we  have  ground  of  a 
vappt^ia  accefs  with  freedom  and  bold  nefs 
unto  God.     On  K\s  account  we  may  hope 
not  only  for  grace  to  fubdue  our  fins,  refill 
temptations,  conauer  the   deiil  and  the 

world  ; 
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world ;  but  having  '•  fought  this  pond 
fight,  and  £  ilhcc*  our  courlie,  by  patient 
continu  nee  in  well  doirg,  we  may  julUy 
look  for  gh>ry,  honour,  and  immorality," 
and  tin:  ••  crown  of  righteoufnefs  which 
is  laid  u;>  for  th<  ic  who  wait  in  faith,"  holi- 
ng, and  humility  for  the  appearance  of 
Ciiiii*  from  heaven.  Now  what  things 
c;ui  there  be  of  greater  moment  and  im- 
portance fc  men  to  know,  or  God  to  re* 
▼e; ',  than  the  nature  of  God  and  our- 
felvcs.  the  It  ate  and  condition  of  our  fouls 
the  •  nlv  uav  to  avoid  eternal  mifery  and 
enj*,\  e^er'afting  bliG  I 

The  Scriptures  cifcover  not  only  mat- 
ters of  importance,  but  of  the  greateft 
depth  anH  mvftcrioufnefs.  There  arc  many 
wonderful  tilings  in  the  law  of  God,  things 
we  may  admire,  but  are  never  able  to 
comprehend,  buch  are  the  eternal  pur- 
pofei  and  decrees  of  God,  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  »iu-  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God,  and  die  manner  of  the  operation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  fouls  of  men, 
which  are  all  t  'in^s  of  great  weight  and 
moment  for  us  to  underhand  and  believe 
that  they  are,  and  yet  may  be  unfearch- 
ad>le  to  our  reafon,  as  to  the  particular 
manner  of  them. 

The  Scripture  comprehends  matters  of 
the  moil  univerfal  f.itiifaction  to  the  minds 
of  men ;  though  many  th'nps  do  much  ex- 
cetd  our  appreh'-nfu  ns,  yet  others  are  moft 
Aiitable  to  the  dictates  of  our  natu  e,  As 
Origen  bid  Ccili:?  fe«?,  n  f*i  na  7^  &'tnu* 
ituuir    Taif    ko»»«»V     iaoizis     a^w«>     ci>z- 

ru*  ktyofAMit,  whether  it  w  as  r.ot  the  agree- 
ableneib  oi  the  principles  of  faith  with  the 
common  notions  of  human  nature,  which 
prevailed  molt  upon  all  candid  and  inge- 
nuous auditors  of  them.  And  rheiefore,  as 
bocrates  faid  of  Hcraclkus's  b.x>ks,  What 
he  ur.dcrftaod  was  excellent,  and  therefore 
he  fuppofed  that  which  he  did  not  under- 
itaiid  was  fo  too  :  fo ought  wc  to  fas'  of  the 
Scriptures:  if  thofc  things  which  are 
within  our  capacity  be  fo  luitable  to  our 
natures  and  reafons,  thofc  cannot  contradict 
our  reafon  which  yet  are  above  them. 
There  are  many  things  which  the  minds 
of  men,  were  fuiiiciently  aflurcd  that  they 
were,  yet  were  to  feek  for  fatisfaction  con- 
cerning them,  which  they  could  never  have 
had  without  divine  levelation.  As  the 
nature  oi  true  happinefs,  wherein  it  lay, 
and  how  to  be  obtained,  which  the  philo. 
Jophers  were  fo  puzzled  with,  the  Scrip- 
tuxes  give  us  full  fatisfaction  concerning 


it.     True  contentment  under  the  troutu1 
of  life,  which  the  Scripture  only  acquai'  rs 
us  with  the  true  grounds  of;  and  all  iti 
prexriptions  of  Heathen  moraliih  fall:- 
much  ihort  of,  as  the  directions  of  an  em- 
piric do  of  a  wife  aud  fkilful  pli)  £:.«.-. 
Avoiding   the  fears  of  death,  which  cr 
alone  be  through  a  grounded  expect;.*. .-r 
of  a  future  ftate  of  happinefs  which  d^.' 
leads  men  to,  which  cannot  be  had  b;- 
through   the   right  underftanding  of  :. 
Word  of  God.     Thus  we  fee  the  e>ai. 
lency  of  the  matters  themfelves  conuir.  * 
in  this  revelation  of  the  mind  of  Gcd  x 
the  world. 

As  the  matters  themfelves  are  of  :r 
excellent  nature,  fo  is  the  manner  wher:- 
in  they  are  revealed  in  the  Scripture; ::.: 
that, 

1.  In  a  clear  and  perfpicuous  manik:; 
not  but  there  may  be  ftill  fome  puiL^i 
which  are  hard  to  be  nnderflood,  as  be   : 
either  prophetical,  or  confiding  of  am.* 
guous  phrafes,  or  containing  matters  ab    -* 
our  comprehension;  but  all  thofc  thir: 
which  concern  the  terms  of  man's  L\ 
tion,  are  delivered  with  the  greatcf:  ci  - 
dence  and  pcrfpicuity.     Who  canr.o:  tr 
dcritand  what  thefe  things  mean,  "  Vu  : 
doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  ■. 
jultly,  and    to   love   mercy,  and  to  u; 
humbly  with  thy  God  :"— that  "  vvlt;    : 
faith  it  is  impotfible  to  pleafe  God*' — ::.  ' 
"  without "holinefs  none  mail  fee  the  Lo-i ' 
—that  "  un'efs  we  be.  born  again  we  c1 
never  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaver, 
thefe  and  fuch  like  things  are  fo  plain  a 
clear,  that  it  is  nothing  but  mens  fhut:    • 
their  eyes  againir.  the  light  can  keep  t 
from  underftanding  them;  God  imerx 
thefe  things  as  directions  to  men;  a:u  • 
he  notable  to  fpeak  intelligibly  when    t 
pleafes  ?     He  that  made  the  tongue,  £ 
he  not  fpeak  fo  as  to  be  underltood  wi. 
oirt    an  infallible    interpreter?   efpeci.. 
when  it  is  his  defign  to  make  known  : 
men  the  terms  of  their  eternal  happir.^ 
Will  God  judge  men  at  the  great  day  4: 
not  believing  thefe  things  which  they  cc. 
not  understand  r"    Strange,  that  e\*er  r. 
fhould  judge  the   Scriptures  obfeure 
matters  neceflary,  when  the  Scripture. c 
counts  it  fo  great  a  judgment  for  men  ■ 
to  undcrftand  them.     "If  our  gofpcl : 
hid,  it  is  hid  to  them  that  are  lo:h  r. 
whom  the  god  of  this  world  hath  blin '  " 
the  minds  of  them  which  believe  not,  It 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gofpel  of  CL 
fhould  ihine  unto  them."    Sure  Lot's  cV« 
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wis  viable  enough,  if  it  were  a  judgment 
for  the  men  of  Sodom  not  to  fee  it ;  and 
the  Scriptures  then  are  plain  and  intelli- 
gible enough,  if  it  be  fo  great  a  judgment 
no:  to  imderftand  them. 

2.  In  a  powerful  and  authoritative 
manner ;  as  die  things  contained  in  Scrip- 
rare  do  not  fo  much  beg  acceptance  as 
command  it;  in  that  the  expreffions  where- 
in our  duty  is  concerned,  are  fuch  as  awe 
men's  confcicnces  and  pierce  to  their 
hearts  and  to  their  fee  ret  thoughts;  all 
things  are  open  and  naked  before  this 
Vord  of  God ;  every  fecret  of  the  mind 
ud  draught  of  the  heart  lies  open  to  its 
fob  and  force ;  u  it  is  quick  and  power- 
Mfharper  than  a  two-edged  fword,  pierc- 
ing to  the  dividing  afunder  of  foul  and 
[pint,  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 
is  a  difcerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents 
of  the  heart."  The  word  is  a  telefcope  to 
ciicover  the  great  luminaries  of  the  world, 
the  truths  of  higheft  concernment  to  the 
bail  of  men,  and  it  is  fuch  a  microfcope 
t  discovers  to  us  the  fmalleft  atom  of  our 
tiwghtj,  and  difcems  the  molt  fecret  in- 
to: j  of  the  heart.  And  as  far  as  this  light 
TC^eth,  it  comes  with  power  and  autho- 
Kr,  2s  it  tomes  armed  with  the  majefty  of 
**«  God  who  reveals  it,  whofe  authority 
extends  over  the  foul  and  confeience  of 
tun  in  its  moil  fecret  and  hidden  re- 
cefis. 

J*  In  a  pure  and  unmixed  manner ;  in 
*il  other  writings,  how  good  foever,  we 
live  a  great  mixture  ofdrofs  and  gold 
together:  here  is  nothing  but  pure  cold, 
diamonds  without  flaws,  funs  without  (pots. 
H*e  moft  current  coins  of  the  world  have 
&ir  alloys  of  bafer  metals,  there  is  no 
fuch  mixture  in  divine  truths ;  as  they  all 
cone  from  the  fame  author,  fo  they  all 
fere  the  fame  purity.  There  is  a  Ufim 
■**  Thammim  upon  the  whole  Scripture, 
light  and  perfection  in  every  part  of  it. 
In  the  Philofophers  we  may  meet,  it  may 
**»  with  fome  fcattered  fragments  of  purer 
ftfctal,  amidll  abundance  of  drofs  and  im- 
pure ore;  here  we  have  whole  wedges  of 
#>M,  the  fame  vein  of  purity  and  holinefs 
'inning  through  the  whole  book  of  Scrip- 
t-res. Heoce  it  is  called  «  the  form  of 
toond  words ;"  here  have  been  no  buck- 
lers to  corrupt  and  mix  their  own  inven* 
tons  with  divine  truths. 

4-  In  an  uniform  and  agreeable  man- 
jw-  This  I  grant  is  not  fufHcient  of  it- 
Wf  to  prove  the  Scriptures  to  be  divine, 
hscittfc  all  men  do  not  contradict  them- 
icirci  in  their  writings,  but  yet  here  are 


fome  peculiar  circumftanccs  to  be  consi- 
dered in  the  agree ablenefs  of  the  parts  of 
Scripture  to  each  other,  which  are  not 
to  be  found  in  mere  human  writings. 
i.  That  this  doctrine  was  delivered  by 
perfons  who  lived  in  different  ages  and 
times  from  each  other.  Ufually  one  age 
corrects  another's  faults,  and  we  are  apt 
to  pity  the  ignorance  of  our  predeceflbrs* 
when  it  may  be  our  poflerity  may  think 
us  as  ignorant,  as  we  do  them.  But  in 
the  Sacred  Scripture  we  read  not  one  age 
condemning  another;  we  find  light  ftill  in* 
creating  in  the  feries  of  times  in  Scripture, 
but  no  reflections  in  any  time  upon  the 
ignorance,  or  wjeaknefs  of  the  precedent ; 
the  dimmefi  light  was  fufficient  for  its  age, 
and  was  a  ftep  to  further  difcovery.  Quin- 
tilian  gives  it  as  the  reafon  of  the  great 
uncertainty  of  Grammar  rules,  quia  non 
analogia  dimifta  coelo  formam  loquendi 
dedit;  that  which  he  wanted  as  to  Gram* 
mar,  we  have  as  to  divine  truths ;  they 
are  delivered  from  heaven,  and  therefore 
are  always  uniform  and  agreeable  to  each 
other. 

2.  By  perfons  of  different  interefts  in 
the  world.  God  made  choice  of  men  of 
all  ranks  to  be  inditers  of  his  oracles,  to 
make  it  appear  it  was  no  matter  of  Hate 
policy,  or  particular  intereft,  which  was 
contained  in  his  word,  which  perfons  of 
fuch  different  intereft,  could  not  have 
agreed  in  as  they  do.  We  have  Mofes, 
David,  Solomon,  perfons  of  royal  rank 
and  quality ;  and  can  it  be  any  mean  thing, 
which  thefe  think  it  their  glory  to  be 
penners  of?  We  have  Ifaiah,  Daniel,  and 
other  perfons  of  the  higheft  education  and 
accomplifhmcnts,  and  can  it  be  any  trivial 
thing  which  thefe  employ  them fe Ives  in  ? 
We  have  Amos,  and  other  prophets  in 
the  Old  Te (lament,  and  the  apoftles  in  the 
New,  of  the  meaner  foit  of  men  in  the 
world,  yet  all  thefe  join  in  concert  toge- 
ther; when  Gcd  tunes  their  fpirits,  all 
agree  in  the  fame  drain  of  divine  truths,  and 
give  light  and  harmony  to  each  other. 

3.  By  perfons  in  different  places  and 
conditions ;  fome  in  profperity  in  their 
own  country,  fome  under  baniftiment  and 
adverfuy,  yet  all  agreeing  in  the  fame 
fubftance  of  dodtrine ;  of  which  no  altera- 
tion we  fee  was  made,  either  for  the  fbttery 
of  thofe  in  power,  or  for  avoiding  miferies 
and  calamities.  And  under  all  the  dif- 
ferent difpenfations  before,  under,  and 
after  the  law,  though  the  management  of 
things  was  different,  yet  the  doctrine  and 
defign  was  for  fubftance  the  fame  in  all. 

R  All 
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All  the  different  difpenfations  agree  in  the 
fame  common  principles  of  religion  ;  the 
fame  ground  of  acceptance  with  God,  and 
obligation  to  duty  was  common  to  all, 
though  the  peculiar  inffances  wherein 
God  was  ferved  mirht  be  different  ae- 
Cording  to  the  ages  of  growth  in  the* 
church  of  God.  So  that  this  great  uni- 
formity confidered  in  thefe  circumflances, 
is  an  argument  that  thefe  things  came  ori- 
ginally from  the  fame  Spirit,  though  con- 
veyed through  different  inilrumcnts  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

5.  In  a  perfuafive  and  convincing  man- 
ner :  and  that  thefe  ways,  1.  Bringing  du 
vine  truths  down  to  our  capacity,  clothing 
fpiritual  matter  in  familiar  exprcflions  and 
fimilitudc?,  that  (o  they  niight  have  the 
eaiier  admiilion  into  our  mirids.  2.  Pro- 
pounding  things  as  our  interell,  which  are 
our  duty  j  thence  God  lb  frequently  in 
Scripture,  recommends  our  duties  to  us 
under  all  thufc  motives  which  are  wont  to 


matchlefs  and  unparalleled  drain  of  rV« 
toric  is  there  in  the  Scripture,  far  above 
art  and  infinuations  of  the  mod  ad  mini' 
orators.  Thus  wc  fee  the  peculiar  excel- 
lency of  the  manner  wherein  the  matters 
contained  in  Scripture  arc  revealed  to  us: 
thus  we  have  confidered  the  excellency  of 
the  Scripture,  as  it  is  a  difoovery  of  God's 
mind  to  the  world. 

The  Scriptures  may  be  confidered  a* 
a  nflle  of  life,  or  as  a  law  of  God,  vhicr. 
is  given  for  the  government  of  the  I  re. 
of  men,  and  therein-  the  excellency  of  i: 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  duties,  and  the  en- 
couragements to  the  practice  of  them. 

I.  In  the  nature  of  the  duties  require:, 
which  are  moil  becoming  God  to  reruu, 
n:oft  reafonable  for  us  to  perform. 

I.  Mod  becoming  God  to  require,  Z: 
they  are  mo&fuitable  and  agreeable  to:  : 
divine  nature,  the  imitation  of  whk  :\ 
our  actions  is  the  fubftance  of  our  reliL 
imitation  of  him  in  his  goodnefs  ard  1/ 
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have  the  grcatcit  force  on  the  minds  of  nefs,  by  our  conllant  endeavours  of  ir 
men;  and  annexeth  gracious  promifes  to  fying  fin  and  growing  in  grace  and  pi?  < 
our  performance  of  them ;  and  thofe  of  In  his  grace  and  mercy,  by  our  kir.uiv. 
the  moll  weighty  and  concerning  things. 
Of  grace,  favor,  protection,  deliverance, 
audience  of  prayers,  and  eternal  happinefs, 
and  if  thefe  will  not  prevail  with  men, 
what  motives  will?  3.  Courting  us  to 
obedience,  when  he  might  not  only  com- 
mand us  to  obey  but  punitli  prcfently  for 
difobedience.  Hence  arc  alt  thofe  1110ft 
pathetical  and  affectionate  drains  wc  read 
in  Scripture:  "  O  that  there  were  fuch  a 
heart  within  them,  that  they  would  fear 
me  and  keep  ail  my  comm.iudments  always, 
t'iat  it  might  go  well  with  them,  and  with 
their  children  after  th'-'m  !  —  Woe  unto 
thee,  O  Jerufalem,  wilt  thou  not  he  made 
clean?  when  lhall  it  once  be  ? — Turn  ye, 
turn  ye  from  your  evil  ways,  for  why  will 
ye  die,  O  houie  of  lfrael  rA  Hew  (hall 
1  give  thee  up,  Ephraim  ?  how  (hall  I 
deliver  thee  lfrael  ?  how  (hall  I  make  thee 
a>  Ad mah  ?  how  fhall  I  fet  thee  as  Xe- 
boim  : — Mine  heart  X!  turned  within  me, 
my  repenting*  arc  kindled  together.-— O 
Jerulalem,  Jerufalem,  how  often  would  I 
have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a 
hen  gathercth  her  chickens  under  her 
*vinr;s,  and  yc  would  not  ?"  What  majeity 
and  yet  what  fweetnefs  and  condefceniion 
is  there  in  tlick  cxpieflione  !  What  obfti- 
xu;v  and  rebellion  is  it  in  men  for  them 
to  itand  out  agairlt  God,  when  he  thus 
comes  dnvnf.oin  his  throne  of  majelly 
and  ivoo.s  rebellious  finners  to  return  unto 
him  tu-tihcy  may   be  pardoned!  Such  a 


to  all  men,  forgiving  the  injuries  men 
unto  us,  doing  good  unto  our  grea teller.:- 
roies.     In  his  juilice  and  equity,  by  dc  •■* 
as  we  would  be  done  by,  and  keepirg  a 
conference  void  of  ovfence   towards  Go ' 
ard  towards  men.     The  firft  takes  in  r. 
duties  of  the  firff,  the  other  the  dutie;  . ' 
the  fecond  table.    All  aclsof  piety  tovv.r.  * 
God,  are  a  part  of  juilice;  for  as  Tully  k.r 
Quid  aliud  ell  pictas  nil!  juflitia  adverv 
deos  ?   And   fo   our  loving   God  with  1  • 
whole  hearts  our  entire  and  fmcere  civ 
dience   to   his   will,  is  a   part  of  r.;.' :- 
juilice  ;  for  thereby  we  do  but  render  ui.. 
God  that  which  is  his  due  from  us  a<  u- 
aic  his  creatures.     We  fee  then  the  who.. 
duty  of  man,  the  fearing  God  and  keep;  ; 
his  commandments,  is  as  neceffary  a  p-  - 
of  juilice,  as  the  rendering  to  every  a:: 
his  own  is. 

2.  They  are  mod  reafonable  for  us  to 
perform,  in  that  1.  Religion  is  not  oniv  . 
fervice  of  the  reafonable   faculties  wr.;. 
are  employed    the  moil  in   it,   the  ar 
minds    of    tiie    Scripture    reaching  _  t:~ 
heart    moil,    and    the    fervice    require 
being    a    fpiritual   fervice,   not  lying  1 
meats  and  drinks,    or    any  outwari  u- 
fervaiions,  but  in   a  fanftified  Jtemccr   • 
heart  and   mind,  which  difcovers  itlcif 
the    courfe    of   a    Chriftian's  life* :   b' 
z.  The  fervice  itfelf  of  religion  i*  r;-- 
fonable;  the  commands  of  the  gofpel  -  * 
fuch,  as  no  man's  rcafon  which  cons- 2 

the", 
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Qjfcn,  can  doubt  of  the  excellency  of  them. 
All  natoral  worfliip  is  founded  from  the 
dictates  of  nature,  allinftituted  worfhip  on 
God's  rerealed  will ;  and  it  is  one  of  the 
prime  dictates  of  nature,  that  God  mull  be 
unirerfally  obeyed.  Befides,  God  req  u  i  res 
nothing  but  what  is  apparently  man's  in- 
tcrtfttodo;  God  prohibits  nothing  but 
that  will  deftroy  him  if  he  doth  it ;  to  that 
the  commands  of  the  Scriptures  are  very 
]d  irA  reafonable. 

2.  The  encouragements  are  more  than 
proportionable  to  the  difficulty   of  obe- 
dience.    God's  commands  are  in   them- 
fcheseafy,  and  mod  fuitable  to  our  natures. 
fcit  more  rational  for  a  creature  than  to 
obey  his  Maker  ?  All  the  difficulty  of  re- 
ligion irifeth  from  the  corruption  of  nature. 
Now  God,  to  encourage  men  to  conquer 
the  difficulties  arifing  thence,  hath   pro- 
pounded the  ftrongett  motives,  and  moil 
prerailing  arguments  to  obedience.    Such 
i*e  the  confiderations  of  God's  Jove  and 
goodcefi  manifeJled  to  the  world  by  fend- 
xg  his  Soo  into  it  to  die  for  franers,  and 
**  pre  them  an  example  which  they  are  to 
{ '»:>*,  and  by  his  readinefs  through  nim 
*3  ;ardon  the  fins,  and  accept  the  perforis 
' '  iltca  who  fo  received  him  as  to  walk  in 
-<3;  aad  by  his  promifes  of  grace  to  afliil 
•va  in  the  wreftling  with  the  enemies  of 
;5*ir  faivation.     And  to  all  thefe  add  that 
r':nooi  and  unconceivable  reward  which 
*oi  hath  promifed  to  all  thofe  who  fin- 
5»v  obey  him,  and  by  thefe  things  we 
Kfcj\v  much  the  encouragements  over- 
'^a  the  difficulties,  and  that  none  can 
u*e  the  leaft  pretence  that  there  is  no 
wtivc  fufficient  to  down -weigh  the  trou- 
e»  which  attend  the  excrcife  of  obedience 
>  tiio  will  of  GoH.     So  that  we  fee  what 
peculiar  excellency    there    is  in    the 
criptures  as  a  rule  of  life,  above  all  the 
tcepts  of  mere  m  oral  ill  3,  the  foundation 
'  obedience  being  laid  deeper  in  man's 
ligation  to  ferve  his  Maker,  the  prac- 
ce  of  obedience  being  carried  higher  in. 
cfe  moft  holy    precepts  which    arc  in 
-npture,  the  reward  of  obedience  being 
comparably   greater  than  what  men  are 
»!e  to  conceive*  mjich  lefs  to  promife  or 

The  excellency  of  the  Scriptures  appears 
they  contain  in  them  a  covenant  of 
?ce,  or  the  tranfa&ons  between  God 
id  man  in  order  to  his  eternal  happinefs. 
he  more  memorable  any  tranfa&ions  are, 
e  more  valuable  are  any  authentic  re- 
tds  of  them.    Jb*  Scriptures  contain 
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in  them  the  Magna  Charta  of  heaven,  an 
act  of  pardon  with  the  royal  aflent  of  hea- 
ven, a  proclamation  of  good-will  from  God 
towards  men ;  and  can  we  then  fct  too 
great  a  value  on  that  which  contains  all 
the  remarkable  pnftages  between  God  and 
the  fouls  of  men,  in  order  to  their  felicity, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ?  Can  we 
think,  fince  there  is  a  God  in  the  world 
of  infinite  goodnefs,  that  he  mould  fuffer 
all  mankind  to  perifh  inevitably  without 
his  propounding  any  means  for  cfcaping 
of  eternal  mifery  ?  Is  God  fogood  to  men 
as  to  this  prefent  life ;  and  can  we  think, 
if  man's  foul  be  immortal/ that  he  ihculd 
wholly  neglecl  any  ofFer  of  good  to  men 
as  to  their  eternal  welfare  ?  Or  is  it  poflible 
to  imagine  that  man  mould  be  happy  in 
another  world  without  God's  promising  it, 
and  prefcribirig  conditions  in  order  to  it  ? 
If  fo,  then  this  happinefs  is  no  free  gift  of 
God,  unlefs  he  hath  the  bellowing  and 
promifir.g  of  it;  and  man  is  no  rational 
agent,  unlefs  a  reward  fuppofe  conditions 
to  be  performed  in  order  to  the  obtaining 
it;  or  man  may  be  bound  to  conditions 
Which  were  never  required  of  him  ;  or  if 
they  mutt  be  required,  then  there  muil  be 
a  revelation  of  God's  will,  whereby  he 
doth  require  them  ;  and  if  fo,  then  there 
are  fome  records  extant  of  the  tranfaclions 
botween  Gcd  and  man,  in  order  ^o  his 
eternal  happinefs  :  for  what  rcafon  can  we 
have  to  imagine  that  fuch  records,  if  once 
extant,  fliould  net  continue  flill,  especially 
fince  the  fame  gcodjlcfs  of  God  is  engaged, 
to  p refer vs  fuch  records,  which  at  firft 
did  caufe  them  to  beindited  ?  Suppofmg 
then  fuch  records  extant  fomewhere  in  the 
vorld,  of  thefe  grand  tranfaclions  between 
God  and  men's  fouls,  our  bufinefs  is  brought 
to  a  period  ;  for  what  other  records  are 
there  in  the  world  that  can  in  the  leafl  vie 
with  the  Scriptures,  as  to  the  giving  fo 
juft  an  account  of  all  the  tranfactiotis  be- 
tween God  and  men  from  the  foundation 
of  the  world  ?  which  gives  us  all  the  fteps, 
methods,  and  ways  whereby  God  hath 
made  known  his  mind  and  will  to  the 
world,  in  order  to  man's  eternal  falva* 
tion  r  It  remains  only  then  that  we  adore 
and  magnify  the  goodnefs  of  God  i« 
making  known  his  will  to  us,  and  that 
we  fet  a  value  and  efteem  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, as  the  only  authentic  inftruments  of 
that  Grand  Charter  of  peace,  which  Go4 
hath  revealed  in  order  to  man's  eternal 
happinefs..  Stilkntflttt.     • 
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§   177.  The  frpvalenct  of  Cbri/lianity,  an 
argument  of  its  divinity. 

The  eftabUfhment  of  the  Chriflian  re- 
ligion among  men  is  the  greacelt  of  all 
miracles.  In  fpite  of  all  the  power  of 
Rome;  in  fpite  of  all  the  paflions,  imcrtfls, 
and  prejudices  of  fo  many  nations ;  fo 
many  philofophers;  fo  many  different  reli- 
gions; twelve  poor  fifhermen,  without 
art,  without  eloquence,  without  power, 
publifh  and  fpread  their  doctrine  through- 
out the  world.  In  fpite  of  a  perfection 
for  three  centuries,  which  feemed  every 
moment  ready  to  extinguifh  it;  in  fpite 
of  continued  and  innumerable  martyrdoms 
of  peribns  of  all  conditions,  (exes,  and 
countries;  the  truth  in  the  end  triumphs 
over  error,  purfuant  to  the  predictions 
both  of  the  old  and  new  law.  Let  any  one 
ihew  fome  other  religion,  which  has  the 
feme  marks  of  a  divine  protection. 

A  powerful  conqueror  may  eftablifh,  by 
his  arms,  the  belief  of  a  religion,  which 
flatters  the  fenfuality  of  men ;  a  wife  legi- 
slator may  gain  himfelf  attention  and  re- 
fpect  by  the  ufefulnefs  of  his  laws ;  a  feci 
in  credit,  and  fupported  by  the  civil  power, 
may  abufe  the  credulity  of  the  people : 
all  this  is  poflible :  but  what  could  victo- 
rious, learned,  and  fuperltitious  nations 
fee,  to  induce  them  fo  readily  to  Jefus 
Chrift,  who  promifed  them  nothing  in  this 
'world  but  perfections  and  fuiicrings ; 
who  pro  poled  to  them  th^  practice  of  a 
morality,  to  which  all  darling  paflions  mult 
be  facrirtced.  Is  not  the  converfion  of 
the  world  to  fuch  a*  religion,  without  mi- 
racles, a  greater  and  more  credible  one, 
than  even  the  great  eft  of  thofe  which  fome 
refufe  to  believe  ?  Fendon. 

4   178-     A  Jummary  of  arguments  for  tht 
truth  of  the  GcfpeL 

He  that  well  confiders  the  force  of 
thofe  arguments  which  are  brought  to 
eftablifh  the  truth  of  the  Chriflian  reli- 
gion ;  that  fees  how  they  all  (though  drawn 
from  different  topics)  confpire  in  the  mofl 
perfect  manner  to  convince  the  world  of 
the  divine  original  of  this  faith;  would 
fcarce  think  it  poflible,  that  the  reafon  and 
understanding  of  mankind  fhould  everop- 
pofe  it;  will  therefore  conclude  there  is 
lbmething  more  thr.n  pure  infidelity  at  the 
bottom,  and  that  they  are  not  mere  fcru- 
p)es  of  the  mind  which  create  fo  long  and 
violent  contention. 

Jf  he  thinks  on  the  excellency  of  the 


precepts  of  the  Chridian  reli$rton,he  f.~' 
them  of  the  fitted  nature  poflible  to  per- 
fuade  him  to  receive  it  as  the  contriver: 
of  heaven.  They  are  all  fo  worthv  c 
God,  fo  beneficial  and  improving  to  hu~~. 
nature,  and  fo  conducive  to  the  wtlL: 
and  happinefs  of  focietyv 

When  he    confiders    the   ftnngc  r 
fpeedy  propagation  of  this  faith  tee- 
the world,  with  its  triumph  over  the  ■• 
and  policy,   the  force  and  malice  of  .; 
formidable  enemies;  and  all  this  ace: 
plifhed  by  fuch  methods,  as  the  re :> id- 
man  kind  would  have  pronounced  the  r 
foolilh  and  abfurd :  he  fees  here  the  i>\  :- 
ruling  hand  of  God,  which  alone  c: 
give  it  fuch  ailonifhing  fuccefies,  by  t\ 
very  ways  and  means  from  which  it*  ut: 
confufion  was  to  be  expected. 

The  exact  accompli fhment  of  exp- 
and unqueftionable  prophecies,  conccr:  ~ 
the  mofl  remarkable  events  of  the  uv 
is  a  folemn  appeal  to  all  reafonabic  n ;\ 
whether  that  revelation  be  not  trulv  c. 
which  contains  fuch  plain  and  woe. 
prediction  5. 

Laflly,  The  miracles  wrought  by  Y 
Chrift  and  his  apoltles,  in  confirm?.:! 
this  faith  and  doctrine,  are  fuch  prcc: 
the  near  concern  which  heaven  had  th. 
that  he  who  confiders  them,  and :; 


in 


fime  time  calls  Chriltianity  an  impc  -. 
murt  either  take  pains  to  avoid  kno  ■ 
the  finger  of  God,  when  he  fees  it.  or 
do  infinitely  worfe,  by  afcribing  the 
nifeft  effects  thereof  to  mean  arrive. 
•  diabolical  power. 

From  thefe  topics  the  truth  of  Chri." 
nity  has  been  fo  l'ubftantially  argueJ.  . 
fo  clearly  proved ;  that,  by  all  th? r 
of  right  reafon  in  ufe  amongft  ma^ 
it  is  rendered  plainly  abfurd  and  irrati 
to  reject  it.     One  need  not  wifh  to  k 
adverfary  reduced  to  worfe  extrem.. 
than  one  of  thofe  arguments  well  mm 
and  prefied  home  would  reduce  him 
provided  he  were  kept  from  excur: 
and  obliged  to  return  no  anfwers  bu:  ■* 
were  directly  to  the  purpofc. 

Humphrey  DiH* 

§   179.  The  fails  related  in  fhe  £■**-;• 
may  be  depended  on. 

That  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  as .' 
of  Nazareth,  in  Galilee,  in  the  tirr-c 
Tiberius  Csefar,  the  Roman  emperor ; : 
he  had  a  company  of  poor  men  for  his  c 
pies;  that  he  and  hi?  difciples  went  a 
the  country  of  Judea,  teaching  andpr^ 
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iff;  that  he  was  pot  to  death  upon  the  wifdom,  could  have  enriched  their  minds 

erofs,  after  the  Roman  manner,  under  Pon-  to  fuch  a  degree,  and  furniihed  fuch  a 

tius  Piiate,  the  Roman  governor  of  J  udea;  vaft  expencc  of  thought.     If  J  odea  was 

that  after  his  death,  his  difciples  went  about  ennobled  by  thefe  exalted  notions,  of  which. 

into  all,  or  moll  pans  of  the  then  known  other  nations,   who  were  funk  into  the 

world,  teaching  and  preaching,  that  this  dregs  of  polytheifm  and  idolatry,  were 

je/uj  was  the  Chrift,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Sa-  de  ftitute ;  if  the  kindly  dew  of  heaven  de* 

tioor  of  the  world,  and  that  he  was  rifen  fcended  on  this  fleece  only,  while  all  the 

from  the  dead,  and  gone  into  heaven;  that  earth  around  betrayed  a  want  of  refteJh- 

in  a  few  years  they  convened  a  yery  great  ing  moiflnre;  this  was  the  Lord's  doing, 

camber  of  people,  in  all  places,  to  this  and  ought  to  be  marvellous  in  our  eyes* 

belief;  that  the  profeflbrs  of  this  belief  Had  God  revealed  himfelf  to  the  Greeks, 

*:rc  called  Chrifljans;  that  they  were  moft  or  fome  other  nation  famed  for  their  cori- 

crselly  per  fee  0  ted,  and  many  thoufands  of  ous  refearches  into  every  branch  of  litera- 

r,cn  pot  to  death,  and  that  with  the  moil  ture,  and  for  the  depths  of  wifdom  and 

tujaiiite  torments,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  policy ;  thofe  troths,  which  were  fo  man/ 

fettsufe  they  were  Chri/Hans;  that  thefe  emanations  from  the  great  fountain  of  light, 

ptrfecatioas  were  feveral  times  renewed  would  have  been  looked  upon  as  the  refult 

■  zikfl  them,  for  the  fpace  of  about  three  of  their  penetration,  and  their  own  diico- 

hjftdred  years ;  and  yet,  for  all  this,  that  verics :   but  by   communicating  his  will 

tie  noraber  of  Christians  daily  encreafed,  to  a  people  of  no  inventive  and  enter- 

s.*-i  that  not  only   idiots  and  unlearned  prizing  genius,  of  no  enlarged  reach  and 

re;,  bot  great  fcholars  and  philosophers  compafs  of  thought ;  fuch  lofpkions  are 

*rre  converted  to  Chriftianity,  even  in  the  avoided,  and  the   proofs  of  a  revelation 

tr*»  of  perfecnt  ion;  all  this,  being  merely  more  confpicuons   and    illufbions.     And 

r«£tcr  of  fad,  was  never  yet  denied  by  the  this  may  be  one  reafon  among  others,  why, 

f/nrri  enemies  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  at  a  time  when  the  reft  of  the  world  were 

.V>:f  bdeed,  thefe  things  are  fo  aban-  bigoted   to   fuperAition,  idolatry,  and  a 

<irjv  tcrtified  by  the  hiftories,  and  other  falfe  religion,  God  fingled  oat  this  nation, 

*7b!g$  of  thofe  times;  and  have  been  fo  in  that  point  not  fo  con-opt  as  others, 

#rcocn;]y  received  for  truth,  as  well  by  to  be  the  guardian  and  depositary  of  the 

"fc  oppofers  as  believers  of  Chriftianity,  true. 

'ViiconHant,  universal,  and  uninterrupted  If  nothing  recommenced  the  Scripture 

tradition,  from  thofe  days,  even  unto  this  bot  this  tingle  confideration,  that  all  thofe 

t*-e;  that  a  man  may  as  well  deny  the  collected  beams  of  fpiritual  light  center  in 

ttth  of  any,  or  of  all,  the  hillories  of  the  it  alone,  which  were  widely  dirfnfed  amidft 

»o;!d,  as  of  this.          Archbijhop  Synge.  a  variety  of  treatifes,  and  loft  amidft  a 

crowd  of  palpable  abfnrdities ;  even  this 

1 1 So.  Superiority  of  the  Gofpel  to  all  other  would  he  no  improbable  argument  of  its 

*xritiM£s,  an  argument  ef  its  truth.  divinity :   bot  this  is  not  all :  let  us,  in 

order  to  compile  an  adequate,  unerring 

To  what  was  it  owing,  that  the  Jewifti,  ftandard  of  religious  truths,  take  in  all 

iriters  (hould  have  fuch  lovely  and  great  the  aflirtances   we  can  get  from  all  the 

dtasof  God,  and  fuch  juft  notions  of  the  philofophers  in  Greece,  from   Tally   at 

rorfhip  due  to  him,  far  above  any  thing  Rome,  nay  even  from  Confucius  as  far  as 

tkich  we  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  the  China;  and  yet,  after  all,  the  fcheme  will 

pateft  lights  of  the  Heathen  world ;  every  be  defective  in  what  the  Scriptures  have 

fce  of  which  either  patronized  idolatry,  or  recommended,  a  pure,  rational  worihip  of 

&1  into  errors  of  worfe  confequence?  Can  God  only,  in  fpirit  and  in  truth,  a  fulnefs 

1  be  accounted  for  by  the  force  of  natural  of  pardon  for  every  fin  upon  repentance, 

ft  human  aftiftances  ?   No,  the  eminent  and  the  noblenefs  of  the  rewards  hereafter, 

^lofophers  of  Athens  and  Rome  equalled  The  love  of  God  will  not  be  required  in  fo 

'-oj,  it  is  certain,  in  natural  abilities,  and  high  a  degree,  as  it  is  in  the  Scriptures; 

deeded  them  confefledly  in  the  fuper-  nor  enforced  by  fo  ftrong  a  motive  as  our 

Kitares  of  acquired  knowledge,  and  all  Saviour's  dying  for  mankind  has  done;  nor 

'-e  aivantages  of  a  refined  education.     It  our  charity  and  love  to  the  diftrefted  re* 

s*tl  be  therefore  owing  to  fome  fuper-  commended  by  fo  powerful  an  incentive, 

"Jiural  or  divine  helps;  and  none,  but  he,  as  that  our  Redeemer  has  made  them  his 

k  *hom  are  contained  all  the  treafures  of  reprefenratives,  and  will  place  to  his  own 

R  3  account 
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account,  whatever  was  done  for  his  fake  to 
them. 

One  may  challenge  any  man  to  produce, 
before  Chriilianity,  among  the  Heathen 
world,,  fucli  a  complete  fy  item  of  morality, 
reaching  ail  ihe  duties  of  life,  without  any 
defect;  and  full  without  overflowing,  or 
any  redundancy,  as  the  Scriptures  contain. 
—And  it  is  needlcfs  to  tell  any   man   of    whether  he  will  forgive,  and  aponuhit 


themfelves,  than  the  moil  diftlnguiihi 
fcholars  among  the  Heathens  could  attaii 
to,  after  a  life  laid  out  in  painful  re- 
fearches  f  Sal 

$    1 8 1 .      Various    rea/onir*!   in  farjw  cf 

Chrijiiauity. 
God  only  knows,  and  God  only  can  tc!!, 


plain  fenfe,  that  there  mull  be  always  a 
proportion  between  the  caufe  and  the  effect. 
Now,  if  wc  exclude  the  divine  power, 
what  proportion  can  we  find  between  the 
caufes  of  Chriltianity,  and  Chriltianity 
itfelf?  Ch  iftianity  is  a  religion,  which 
has  difabufed  the  world,  and  reicucd  it  from 
thofe  many  vicious  practices,  fuch  as  the 
cxpofing  of  infants,  polygamy,  &c,  which 
were  univerfally  defended  among  the 
Pagans,  and  from  human  facrifices,  and 
from  innumerable  abominable  and  brutal 
rites;  a  religion  fo  peifectivc  of  human 
iiature,  and  foexprcfiive  of  the  divine;  that 
wc  want  i-leas  to  carry  us  to  a  conception 
cf  any  thing  beyond  it.  And  who  were 
the  authors  or  caufes  of  this  religion  } 
"Why  a  let  c  f  men  bred  up  in  low  life  to 
mean  employments,  which  cramp  the 
native  powers  of  the  mind.  And  can  we 
ferioufly  think,  that  a  fet  of  unlettered, 
iinenterpriling  men,  could  open  fevcral 
xich  mines  of  truth,  which  had  cfcaped  the 
laborious  refearches  of  the  profoundell 
fcholars,  and  the  happy  fagacity  of  the  moil 
penetrating  wit*? 

Since  therefore  eyery  effect  muft  have  a 
Competent  and  pjopo.tionable  caufe;  and 
fmce  the  fuppofed  natural  caufes  and  au- 
thors of  Chiifli.inity,  conlldcred  as  mere 
men,  excluiive  of  divine  infpiration,  were 
tolainly  unequal  to  the  talk,  nor  could  ever 
have  brought  Co  lblu  fuch  doctrines,  as 
exceeded  whatever  tiie  philofophci's  before 
had  done;  though,  laying  afide  their  dregs, 
Wc  mould  draw  off  the  very  fiower  and  fpirit 
cf  their  writings;  it  is  evident,  we  muft  have 
recourfe  to  fo'.nc  fupernatural  and  adequate 
caufe  which  interested  itfelf  in  this  affair. 
And  to  whom,  bu:  to  the  Father  of  Light, 
in  whom  there  is  nodarknefs  at  all,  can  we 
be  indebted,  that  now,  perfons  pf  the 
flendcreft  capacities  may  view  thofe 
elevated  and  beneficial  truths  in  the 
lirongcft  point  of  light,  which  the  fincft 
fpirits  of  the  gentile  world  could  not  before 
fully  afcertaiu  ;  that  our  mcaneft  mechanics, 
with  a  moderate  fhare  of  application,  may 
have  j niter  and  fuller  notions  of  God's  at- 
tributes, of  eternal  happinefs,  of  every 
d^ty  rcfpecling  their  Maker,  mankind, and 


terms  he  will  forgive   the  offences  c::e 
again  ft  him;  what  mode  of  worth' p  he 
requires;  what  helps  he  will  afford  us;  and 
what  condition  he  will  place  usinhereatV. 
All  this  God  actually  has  told  us  in  \:t 
gofpel.     It  was  to  tell  us  this,  he  fent  ':* 
Son  into  the  world,  whofe  miffion  was  ccr.- 
firmed  by  the  higheft  authority,  by  figr* 
from  heaven,  and  miracles  on  earth ;  v,r.:u* 
life  and  doctrine  are  delivered  down  to  :$ 
by    the    moll    unexceptionable  wkn-T.,, 
who    fealed    their    testimony  wiih  tat.: 
blood  ;  who  were  too  curious  and  ir.ee- 
dulous  to  be  themfelves  impofed  upon,  :c> 
hone  ft  and  iincere,  too  plain  and  artier,  .. 
impofc  upon  others. 

What  then  can  be  the  reafon  that  r  ' 
ftill  refute  to  fee,  and   pcrfjft  in  "  lo- :  ; 
darknef*  rather  than  light  ?"     Thev  .. 
fell  you  perhaps  that  it  is  becaufe  the  l 
pel  is  full  of  incredible  myfteries;  L-t  <- 
Saviour  tells  you,  and  he  tells  vol  ?;.;* 
truer,  that  it  is  "  becaufe  their  deed:  .  . 
evil."    The  mylterif s  and  difficulties  o:  -  - 
polpel  can  be  no  real  objection  to  a-y  r.- 
that  confiders  what  myfteries  occur,  .:  - 
what  infuperable  objection-,  may  beitu  ti. 
in  almoit  every  b:anch  of  human  kr.:» 
led^e;  and  how  often  we  are  oblige, 
our  mod  important  concern-,  to  t)c*ici:- 
to  act  upon  evidence,  incumbered  wi    ' 
greater  diilicultics  than  any  that  are  '• 
found  in  Scripture.     If  wc  can  adr  •' 
•religion  that  is  not  free  from  myih-iy,  ■ 
muft,   I   doubt,  be  content    without  ~ 
religion.      Even  the    religion  of   ns 
itfelf,  the  whole  constitution  both  ct 
natural  and  the  moral  world,    is  II 
myflciy;  and  the  grcateft  myftery  o: 
would  be,  if,  with  fo  many  irrcfi  {libit •::. 
of  truth,  Chriltianity  mould  at  hit  j 
falfe.     It  is  not  then  becaufe  the  ^v 
Ins  too  little  li^ht  for  thefc  men  tlu: . 
reject   it,  but  becaufe  it  has  too  n  . 
For  «  every  one  that  doth  evil  hater 
licht,  neither  crmcth  to  the  licht,  !r.l 
deeds  mould  ha  reproved."     The  :■£"• 
the  gofptl  is  too  prying  and  inquifu;^  ' 
fuch  an  one.      It  reveals  certain  t! :: 
which  he  could  wifh  to  conceal  from  aw  . 
world,  and  }f  poCiblc  from  himfclf.    X 
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is  tbis  *l\;  it  not  only  reveals,  but  it 
reprovei  them.  It  ftnk.es  him  with  an 
cudence  he  cannot  bear ;  an  evidence  not 
vr.lv  of  its,  rwn  truth,  but  of  his  un- 
worthy conduct.  The  gofpel  does  indeed 
oLtnd  him;  but  it  is  not  his  underftanding, 
it  i>  his  couicieoce,  that  is  (hocked :  he 
could  eafily  credit  what  it  requires  him  to 
believe;  but  he  cannot,  or  rather  he  will 
not,  pra&ife  what  it  commands  him  to  do. 

It  is  plain  that  fuch  a  man  cannot 
rcuib/y  admit  a  revelation  that  condemns 
.^m ;  and  it  is  as  plain  that  the  man  of  vir- 
;l'c  cannot  ipurn  the  hand  that  is  gfaci- 
ouily  ftretched  out  to  reward  him.  Jf  he 
n  mi  uly  virtuous  man,  that  is,  one  who 
fcwrely  labours  to  know  his  duty,  and 
trcerely  intends  to  perform  it,  he  cannot 
do:  with  for  more  light  to  guide  him  in  the 
i3v;lligicion,  more  affiitance  to  fuppoxt 
him  in  the  discharge  .of  it;  more  happinefs 
to  c:c.  n  his  perfeverance  in  it,  than  bare 
r:iro alone  can  afford  him.  This  is  what  all 
U£  hc\  and  wii'tit.  Heathens  rno£  ardently 
'■  id,  what  nature  has  been  continually 
~:<:ng  out  for  with  the  utmoft  earncftnefs 
t*  exf  e&ation.  When  with  -a.  mind  thus 
4  xved  he  Iks  down  to  examine  the  gofpel, 
•t^'ito  me  the  lead  madow  of  a  reafon 
w  «• '.ie  fhould  reject  it  ?  He  .finds  in  it  a 
T^ion,  pure,  holy,  and  benevolent,  as  the 
Jfti  that  gave  it.  He  finds  not  only  its 
ftral  precepts  but  even  its  fubliineft  myfte- 
ei.  calculated  to  promote  internal  fanctity, 
kl  piety,  univerfal  philanthropy*  He 
nfc  it  throughout  fo  great  and  noble,  fo 
fcgcnialto  the  fineft  feelings,  andmoftge- 
sous  fentimenu  of  his  foul ;  that  he  can- 
«  but  with  it  may  be  true*  and  never  yet, 
believe,  did  any  good  man  wifh  it  to  be 
K  bat  be  actually  fo«nd  it  fq.  He  fees 
it  e my  expectation  of  nature  anfwere4, 
try  infirmity  fupported,  every  want  fup- 
cd,  every  terror  diffipated,  every  hope 
a  armed ;  nay,  he  fees  that  God  "  has 
w  exceeding  abundantly  above  all  that 
could  either  aflc  or  think;"  that  he  has 
1  cc  aim, what  reafon  could  hardly  have  the 
-1  of,  eternal  Tiappinefs  in  a  life  to  come. 
I*  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference  whe- 
•r  you  embrace  Chriftianity  or  -not. 
iough  reafon  could  anfwer  all  the  pur- 
Ifs  of  revelation,  which  is  far,  very  far 
a  bekg  the  cafe,  yet  you  are  not  at  ti- 
"■>>  to  make  it  your  fole  guide,  if  there  be 
'  a  thing  as  a  true  revelation.  We  are 
Ejects  of  the  Almighty ;  and  whether 
*i.I  acknowledge  it  or  not,  we  live, 
i  cannot  but  live,  under  his  government. 


His  will  is  the  law  of  his  kingdom.  If  he 
has  made  no  exprefs  declaration  of  his  will, 
we  mult  collecVit  as  well  as  we  can  from 
what  we  know  of  his  nature  and  our  own. 
But  if  he  has  exprefsly  declared  his  will, 
that  is  the  law  we  arc  to  be  governed  by. 
We  may  indeed  refufe  tobc  governed  by  it; 
but  it  is  at  our  peril  if  we  do;  for  if  it 
proves  to  be  a  true  declaration  of  his  will, 
to  reject  it  is  rebellion. 

But  to  reject  or  receive  it,  you  may 
alledge,  is  not  a  thing  in  your  own  power. 
Belief  depends  not  on  your  will,  but  your 
underftanding.  And  will  the  righteous 
judge  of  the  earth  condemn  you  for  want  of 
underftanding  ?  No ;  but  he  may  and  will 
condemn  you  for  the  wrong  conduct  of  your 
underftanding.  It  is  not  indeed  in  your 
power  to  believe  whatever  you  pleafe, 
whether  credible  or  incredible  ;  butlt  is  in 
your  power  to  confider  thoroughly,  whe- 
ther a  fuppofed  incredibility  be  rt«ti  or  only 
apparent.  It  is  in  your  power  to  beftow 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  attention  on  the 
evidence  before  you.  It  is  in  your  power 
to  examine  it  with  an  earned  defire  to  find 
.out  the  truth,  and  a  firm  refolution  to  em- 
brace it  wherever  you  do  rind  it ;  or  on  the 
contrary,  to  bring  with  you  a  heart  full  of 
incorrigible  depravity,  or  in  vincible  prepof- 
fcflions.  Have  you  then  truly  and  honeftly 
done  every  thing  that  is  confeftedly  in  your  • 
power,  towards  forming  a  right  judgment 
of  revelation  ?  Have  yon  ever  laid  before 
yourfelf  in  one  view  the  whole  collective 
evidence  of  Chtiftianity  t  The  confidence, 
harmony,  and  connection,  of  all  its  various 
parts;  the  long  chain  of  prophecies  unde- 
niably com  pleated  in  it ;  the  alloniihing  and  ' 
well-atttefted ^miracles  that  attended  it ;  the 
perfect  fanctity  of  its  author ;  the  purity 
of  its  precepts ;  the  fublimity  of  its  doc- 
trines; the  m  mazing  rapidity  of  its  pro- 
gress ;  the  illuftrious  company  of  confcflbrs, 
faints,  and  martyrs,  who  died  to  confirm 
its  truth;  together  with  an  infinite  number 
of  collateral  proofs  and  fubordinate  cir- 
cumftances,  all  concurring  to  form  fuch  a 
body  of  evidence,  as  no  other  truth  in  the 
world  can  fhew ;  fuch  as  muft  neceilarily 
bear  down,  by  its  own  weight  and  magni- 
tude, all  trivial  objections  to  particular 
parts  f  Surely  thefe  things  are  not  trifles ; 
61  rely  they  at  lea  It  demand  ferioufnefs  and 
attention.  Have  you  then  done  the  gofpel 
this  common  piece  of  juilice  ?  Have  you 
ever  fat  down  to  confider  it  with  imparth- 
lity  and  candour;  without  any  favourite 
vice  or  early  prejudice,  without  any  fond- 
K  4  nefs 
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nefs  for  applaufe,  or  novelty,  or  refinement, 
to  mi  lead  you?  Have  you  examined  it 
with  the  fame  care  and  diligence,  that  you 
would  examine  a  title  to  an  eitate  ?  Have 
you  enquired  for  proper  books  ?  Have  you 
read  the  defences  of  revelation  as  well  as 
the  attacks  upon  it  ?  Have  you  in  difficult 

J>oints  applied  for  the  opinion  of  wife  and 
earned  friends  ;  juft  as  you  would  confult 
the  able  ft  lawyers  when  your  property  was 
concerned,  or  the  mod  flcilful  phyficians 
when  your  life  was  at  (lake  ?  If  you  can 
truly  fay,  that  you  have  done  all  thefc 
things;  if  you  have  faithfully  bellowed  on 
thefe  enquiries,  all  the  leifure  and  abilities 
you  are  mailer  of,  and  called  in  every  help 


his  diftinguiQied  kindnefs,  perfeftly  well 
informed  and  thoroughly  interefted,  h 
every  tender  fcene  that  it  defcribes.  foot- 
ing itfelf  with  the  recol;eftion  of  little 
domeflic  incidents  and  familiar  conven- 
tions, and  tracing  out  not  only  th*  larger 
and  more  obvious  features  of  the  faxoanu 
character*  but  even  thofe  finer  and  mere 
delicate  ftrokes  in  it,  which  would  hi?? 
eluded  a  lefs  obferving  eye,  orlefs  faithful 
memory,  than  thofe  of  a  beloved  com:;- 
nion  and  friend.— 

Our  divine  lawgiver  fhowed  his  wif- 
dom  equally  in  what  he  enjoined,  and  *  L: 
he  left  unnoticed.  He  knew  exactly,  iviis: 
no  Pagan  philofopher ever  knew,  whereto 


within  your  reach,  there  is  little  danger  of    be  filent  and  where  to  fpeak. 


any  material  doubts  remaining  upon  your 
mind.— St.  John's  a  fleet  ion  for  his  de- 
parted friend  did  rot  terminate  with  his 
life.  It  was  continued  after  his  crucifixion, 
to  his  memory,  his  character,  and  his 
religion.  After  a  long  life  fpent  in  teach- 
ing and  fuffering  for  that  religion,  he  con- 
cluded it  with  a  work  of  infinite  utility, 
the  revifal  of  the  three  gofpels  already 
written,  and  the  addition  of  his  own  to 
fupply  what  they  had  omitted.  With  this 
view  principally  he  gives  us  feveral  of  our 
Saviour's  difcourfes  with  his  difciples, 
which  are  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with  ; 
and  it  is  very  obfervable,  that  thefe,  as  well 
as  the  many  other  occurrences  of  his  life, 
which  he  introduces  as  fupplemental  to  the 
other  evangelills,  are  fuch  as  fet  his  beloved 
mailer  in  the  mod  amiable  and  graceful 
point  of  view,  fuch  as  a  favourite  difciple 
would  be  molt  likely  to  felect,  and  mod 
difpofed  to  enlarge  upon.  Of  this  kind, 
for  inftance,  are  our  Saviour's  difcourfe 


it' 


That  which    principally    attract*  c 
notice   in  St.  John's  writings,  and  in  i 
conduct,  is,  a  fimplic'ity  and  fin^lfrv'!- 
heart,  a  fervent  piety,  an  unbounaeo  lv-> 
volencc,  an  unaffected  medefty,  hur.i'.../, 
meeknefs,    and   gentlenefs  of  difpou -if 
T  h  cfe  a  re  c  v  ide  n  tl  y  the  g  re  a  t  cha  raci  e  r 
virtues  that  took  the  lead  in  his  foul,  "i 
break  forth  in  every  page  of  his  golfxl.  i 
his  epidles.         To  know  what  fiic&i  r 
really  is,  we  muft  look  for  it  in  that  lie 
repofitory  of  every  thing  great  and  e\c. 
lent,  the  gofpel  of  Chriit.  ■■     ■ 

Our  Saviour  has  aftured  us  that  he  v , 
con  fider  every  real  Chrirlian  as  uni-ed  r 
him  by  clofer  ties  than  even  thofe  of  fru-r.J- 
ihip.     This  a  flu  ranee  is  given  us  in  one  l" 
thofe   noble   drains  of   eloquence  v\  , .-. 
are  fo  common   in  the  Sacred  Writi'j 
Our  Lord  being  told  that  his  mother  *r. 
his    brethren  ftood   without,  defirin£  "> 
fpeak  with  him,  he  gives   a   turn  to  i: 
little  incident,  perfectly  new,  and  irr- 


with  the  woman  of  Samaria ;   the  cure  of    preflibly  tender  and  affectionate. 


the  infirm  man  at  the  pool  of  Be  the  fd  a;  the 
acquittal  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery ; 
the  defcription  of  the  good  fhephcrd  and 
his  iheepj   the  affecting  hiftory  of  Laza- 
rus ;   the  condefcending    and    expreflive 
act  of  wafting  his  difciples  feet ;  his  ini- 
mitably tender  and  confolatory  difcourfe 
to  them  juft  before  his  fuffering ;  his  mod 
admirable  prayer  on  the  fame  occafion ; 
and    his    pathetic     recommendatipn     of 
his  deep   to    St.    Peter  after   his  rcfur- 
rection.     Thefe  paflages  are  to  be  found 
only  in   St.  John's  gofpel,  and  whoever 
reads   them   with  attention  will  difcover 
in  them  plain  indications  not  only  of  a. 
heaven-directed  hand,  but  of  a  feeling  and 
a  grateful  heart,  fmitten  with  the  love  of  a 
departed  friend,  penetrated  with  a  fenfe  of 


W 
is  my  mother,  and  who  are  my  brethnr 
And  he  dretched  forth  his  hands  towi. 
his  difciples,  and  faid,  Behold  my  met 
and  my   brethren  !  For  whofocver  t 
do  the  will  of  my   Father  which  is 
heaven,  the  fame  is  my  brother,  and  fi;lt 
and  mother."  Bijbop  Portent 

§    182.  Difficulties  in  the  Word of  G ':Jt: 
expt&edy  with  the  duty  of  txAmuie- . 
evidence** 

Origen  has  obferved,  with  fingtfar  fr: 
city,  that  he  who  believes  the  Script  it: 
have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  Aj 
of  nature,  may  well  expect  to  find  th  j  t. 
fort  cf  dilhculties  in  it,  as  are  (mv..: 
the  conflitution  of  nature.    And  ba'. 
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way  of  reflection  it  may  be  added,  that  he 
who  denies  the  Scripture  to  have  been  from 
God,  upon  account  of  thefe  difficulties, 
may,  for  the  very  fame  reafon,  deny  the 
world  to  have  been  from  hira<— — 

Chriftianity  being  fuppofed  either  true 
or  credible,  it  is  unlpeakable  irreverence, 
and  really  the  mod  prefumptuous  rafhnefs, 
to  treat  it  as  a  light  matter.  It  can 
never  juftly  be  tfkeemed  of  little  confe- 
rence, till  it  be  pofitively  fuppofed  falfe. 
Nor  Jo  1  know  a  higher  and  more  important 
obligation  which  we  are  under,  than  that, 
of  examining  moft  ferioufly  into  the 
evidence  of  it,  fuppofmg  its  credibility ; 
and  of  embracing  11  upon  fuppofition  of 
its  truth.  Butler* 

\  183.     The  information  the  Gofpel  gives 
meft  deferable. 

The  Chriflian  revelation  has  fuch  pre- 
tences, at  leali,  as  may  make  it  worthy  of 
a  particular  consideration  :  it  pretends,  to 
come  from  heaven ;  to  have  been  delivered 
V  the  Son  of  God ;  to  have  been  con- 
irrcei  by  undeniable  miracles  and  pre- 
cede? ;  to  have  been  ratified  by  the  blood 
ctChriit.  and  bis  apoftles,  who  died  in 
£rting  its  truth :  it  can  (hew  likewife  an 
^Vulnerable  company  of  martyrs  and  con- 
Jeffjrs:  its  doctrines  are  pure  and  holy,  its 
precepts  juft  and  righteous;  its  worfhip  u 
1  reasonable  fervice,  refined  from  the  errors 
of  idolatry  and  fuperftition,  and  fpiritual, 
like  the  God  who  is  the  object  of  it:  it 
o&rs  the  aid  and  affiftance  of  heaven  to 
the  weaknefs  of  nature ;  which  makes  the 
religion  of  the  gofpel  to  be  as  practicable, 
**  it  is  reafonable ;  it  protnifes  infinite 
rewards  to  obedience,  and  threatens  eternal 
pimiihment  to  obftinate  offenders;  which 
makes  it  of  the  utmoft  confequence  to  us 
foberly  to  confidcr  it,  fince  every  one  who 
rejects  it  (lakes  his  own  foul  againft  the 
trutn  of  it. 

Look  into  the  Gofpel ;  there  you  will 
£nd  every  reafonable  hope  of  nature,  nay 
every  reafonable  fufpicion  of  nature, 
cleared  up,  and  confirmed,  every  difficulty 
anuered  and  removed.  Do  the  prefent 
circumftances  of  the  world  lead  you  to  fuf- 
pe£t  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of 
fuch  corrupt  and  wretched  creatures  as  men 
now  are  I  Your  fufpicion*  are  jail  and  well 
founded.  **  God  made  man  upright ;" 
but  through  the  temptation  of  the  devil  fin 
entered,  and  death  and  deitruction  followed 
after.  v  ' 


Do  you  fufpect,  from  the  fuccefs  of 
virtue  and  vice  in  this  world,  that  the  ' 
providence  of  God  does  not  intcrpofe  to 
protect  the  righteous  from  violence,  ox  to 
punifh  the  wicked  ?  The  fufpicion  is  not 
without  ground,  God  leaves  his  bed 
fervants  here  to  be  tried  oftentimes  with 
affliction  and  forrow,  and  permits  the 
wicked  to  flourifh  and  abound.  The  call 
of  the  gofpel  is  not  to  honour  and  riches 
here,  but  to  take  up  our  crofs  and  follow 
Chrift. 

Do  you  judge,  from  comparing  the  pre- 
fent (late  of  the  world  with  the  natural 
notion  you  have  of  God,  and  of  his  juftice 
and  goodnefs,  that  there  muft  needs  be 
another  (late  in  which  juftice  (hall  take 
place  ?  You  reafon  right ;  and  the  gofpel 
confirms  the  judgment.  God  has  appoint- 
ed a  day  to  judge  the  world  in  rignteouf- 
nefs  :  then  thofe  who  mourn  (hall  rejoice, 
thofe  who  Weep  (hall  laugh,  and  the  pe de- 
emed and  afflicted  fervants  of  God  (hall 
be  heirs  of  his  kingdom. 

Have  you  fometimes  mifgivings  of 
mind  ?  Are  you  tempted  to  miftruft  this 
judgment,  when  you  fee  the  difficulties 
which  furround  it  on  every  fide;  fome 
which  affect  the  foul  in  its  feparate  (late, 
fome  which  affect  the  body  in  in  its  date  of 
corruption  and  diflblotion  ?  Look  to  the 
gofpel:  there  thefe  difficulties  are  ac- 
counted for ;  and  you  need  no  longer  puz- 
zle yourfelf  with  dark  queftions  concern* 
ing  the  (late,  condition,  and  nature  of  fe- 
parate fpirits,  or  concerning  the  body,  how- 
ever to  appearance  loft  and  deftroyed ;  for 
the  body  and  foul  (hall  once  more  meet  to 
part  no  more,  but  to  be  happy  for  ever. 
In  this  cafe  the  learned  cannot  doubt,  and 
the  ignorant  may  be  fure,  that  'tis  the  man, 
the  very  man  himfelf,  who  (hall  rife  again : 
for  an  union  of  the  fame  foul  and  body  is 
as  certainly  the  refioration  of  the  man, 
as  the  dividing  them  was  the  deftruc- 
tion. 

Would  you  know  who  it  is  that  gives 
this  aiTurance  ?  'Tis  one  who  is  able  to 
make  good  his  word :  one  who  loved  you 
fo  well  as  to  die  for  you;  yet  one  too  great 
to  be  held  a  prifoner  in  the  grave.  No ;  he 
rofe  with  triumph  and  glory,  the  firft-born 
from  the  dead,  and  will  in  like  manner 
call  from  the  duft  of  the  earth  all  thofe 
who  put  their  trufl  and  confidence  in 
him. 

But  who  is  this,  you'll  (ay,  who  was  fub- 
ject  to  death,  and  yet  had  power  over 

death  J 
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«leath  ?  How  could  To  much  wcaknefs  and 
fo  much  ftrcngth  meet  together?  Tlut 
God  has  the  power  of  life,  we  know  ;  hut 
then  he  cannot  die  :  that  man  is  mortal, 
we  know;  but  then  he  cannot  give 
life. 

ConfiJer;  docs  this  difficulty  defervc  an 
iinfwer,  or  does  it  not  ?  C\:r  b'effed  Sa- 
viour lived  among  us  in  a  low  arid  pjor 
condition,  cxpoied  to  much  ill  trcatme-.it 
from  his  jcaloua  countryi.-.en  :  wh»m  he  fell 
into  their  power,  their  rage  knew  no 
bounds:  they  reviled  hi:n,  wfulted  him, 
mocked  him,  feourged  hi»:i,  and  at  lait 
nailed  him  to  acrofs,  where  by  a  fhameful 
JUid  wretched  death  he  finiihed  a  life  of  for- 
row  and  athicTtion.  Did  wc  know  no  moic 
of  him  than  this,  upon  what  gro.md  could 
we  pretend  to  hope  that  h?  will  be  able 
to  fave  U3  from  the  po.»'cr  of  death?  Vv'e 
might  fay  with  the  difciple*,  "  Wctrufted 
this  had  been  lie  who  laouid  have  faved 
Jfracl ;"  but  hz  is  dead,  he  is  gone,  and 
all  our  hope,  arc  hurled  in  hi>  grave. 

If  you  think  this  ought  to  b:*  anfwered, 
and  that  the  faith  of  a  ChrLlian  cannot  be 
a  reafonable  faith,  unlefs  it  be  able  to  ac- 
count for  this  fecming  contradiction  ;  I  be- 
i'ecch  vou  then  never  more  complain  of  the 
goipci  for  furniihing  an  anl'wer  to  this 
great  objeclion,  for  removing  this  flum- 
bling-block  out  of  the  way  of  our  faith. 
He  was  a  man,  and  therefore  he  died.  He 
was  the  fon  of  God,  and  therefore  he  rofe 
from  the  dead,  and  will  give  life  to  all  his 
truediiciples.  He  it  was  who  formed  this 
world  and  all  things  in  it,  and  for  the  fake 
of  man  was  content  to  become  man,  and 
to  taflc  death  for  all,  that  all  through  him 
miy  live.  This  is  a  wonderful  piece  of 
knowledge  which  God  has  revealed  to  us 
in  his  gofpcl;  but  he  has  not  revealed  it 
to  raife  our  wonder,  t?ut  to  confirm  and 
cilablilb  our  faith  in  him  to  whom  he 
hath  (Committed  all  power,  *'  whom  he 
hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things." 

Had  the  gofpel  required  of  us  to  expeft 
from  Chrift  the  redemption  of  our  fouls 
and  bodies,  and  given  us  no  reafon  to 
think  that  Chrift  was  endowed  with  power 
equal  to  the  work,  wc  might  juflly  have 
comp'aiacd ;  and  it  wou'd  have  been  a 
fijnding  reproe.ch,  that  Chrilliuns  believe 
tjuy  know  not  what.  But  to  expect  re- 
demption from  the  Son  of  God,  the  rcfur- 
reclion  of  our  bodies  from  the  fame  hind 
which  at  firft  created  and  formed  them, 
ire  rational  and  well  -foun  Jed  afts  of  faith; 


and  it    is   the   ChrifHan's  glory,  thit  he 
knows  in  whom  he  has  believed. 

That  the  world  was  made  by  the  fon  of 
God,  is  a  proportion  with  which  rcaiba 
has  no  fault  to  find :  that  he  who  made  t.K.e 
world  mould  have  power  to  renew  it  to  11!: 
again,  is  highly  cor.fonant  to  rerdon.  All 
the  mjftery  lies  in  this,  that  fo  high  ar.i 
.great  a  perfon  mould  condefcend  to  be- 
come man,  and  fubjeft  to  death,  for :  :e 
lake  of  mankind.  But  are  we  fit  pe-fer.i 
to  complain  of  this  tranfeendent  myfLrrio:« 
love?  or,  does  it  become  us  to  qm:M 
vi;h  the  kindnefs  of  our  blotted  Lord  to- 
wards us,  only  becaufc  it  is  greater  th.-n 
we  can  conceive  ?  No;  it  becomes  Ui  ;o 
blefs  and  to  adore  this  exceeding  love,  by 
which  we  arc  faved  from  condemnation,  by 
which  wc  tvpeft  to  be  refcued  from  death; 
knowing  that  the  power  of  our  bleiTcd 
Lord  is  equal  to  his  love,  and  that  he  is 
"  able  to  fubdue  all  things  to  himfelf."' 

Sherlock. 

§184.     Chrift  mnd  Mahcmtt  compare  J. 

Go  to  your  natural  religion,  lay  before 
hsr  Mahomet  and  his  difciples  arraved  ia 
armour  and  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph 
over  the  fpoils  of  thoufands  and  ten  thou- 
fands,  who   fell  by  his  vi&orious  fword. 
Shew  her  the  cities  which  he  fet  in  flames, 
the    countries     which    he    ravaged    and 
dcirxoyed,  and  the  miferable  diitrefs  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.     When   fi:e 
has  viewed  him  in  this  fcene,  carry   he: 
into  his  retirements,  (hew  her  the  prophet\ 
chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives,  and  let 
her  fee   his  adulteries,  and  hear  him  al- 
ledge  revelation  and  his  divine  comrr.if- 
fion  to  juflify  his  lulls  and  his  oppredion* 
When  ihe   is    tired   with    this    profpcsfr, 
then  fhew  her  the  blefled  Jefus,  humble 
and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the   fpns  of 
men,  patiently    intruding   die   ignorant 
and  the  pervcrfe.     Let  her  fee  him  in  h:> 
mod  retired  privacies,  let  her  follow  him 
to  the  mount  and  hear  his  devotions  and 
Amplications  to  God.     Cai ty   her  to  his 
table,  to  view  his  poor  fare  and  hear  h:» 
heavenly  difcourfe.     Let  her  fee  him  in- 
jured but   not  provoked  ;  let  her  attend 
him  to   the    tribunal,    and   confider   the 
patience  with  which  he  endured  the  fcoffi 
and    reproaches  of    his   enemies.      Le°.d 
her  to  his  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
the  agonies  of  death,  and    hear   his  hit 
prayer   for     his   perfecutors,    «*    Father, 
forgive   them,  fcr   they  know  not  what 
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thry  do."  When  natural  religion  has 
riewed  both,  aflc  which  is  the  prophet  of 
God  f— But  her  anfwer  we  have  already 
had,  when  (he  faw  part  of  this  fccne 
through  the  eyes  of  the  Centurion  who 
attended  at  the  croft ;  by  him  (he  faid, 
"  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God." 

Sherlock. 

j  I  $5.  Tbeabfnrdity  and  madrtffs  of  infidelity* 

If  a  pcribn  that  had  a  fair  eftate  in  re- 
ferfion,  which  in  all  probability  he  would 
fpeedily  be  poflefled  of,  and  of  which  he 
might  leafonably  promife  to  himfclf  a  long 
and  happy  enjoyment,  (hould  be  allured 
by  iui>e  flcilful  phyfician,  that  in  a  very 
Ihort  time  he  would  inevitably  fall  into  a 
diieafc  which   would  fo   totally   deprive 
Kim  of  his  underftanding  and  memory,  that 
he  (hould  lofe  the  knowledge  of  all  things 
without  hjin,   nay   all   confeioufnefs   and 
fWe  of  his  own  perfon  and  being  :  if,  I 
J  v.,  upon  a  certain  belief  of  this  indications 
i':  man  mould  appear  overjoyed  at  the 
'•■♦5,  and   be  mightily  tranfported  with 
:*e  diicovcry  and  expectation,  would  not 
•..'  that  faw  him  be  aftonimed  at  fuch 
Ic^viour  ?    Would  they  not  be  forward  to 
fadade,  that  the  dillemper  had  feized  him 
~mdy,  and  even  then  the  miierable  crea- 
ture v.  as  become  a  mere  fool  and  an  idiot? 
Now  the  cairiage  of  our  atheifts  is  infinite- 
ly roic  amazing  than  this ;  no  dotage  fo 
lr."?tua:e,  no   phrenfy  fo  extravagant  as 
Lei.-?.     They   have  been  educated   in  a 
religion  that  inft  rutted  them  in  the  know- 
U:r:c  of  a  Supreme  Being  ?  a  Spirit  mod 
cu.llently  glorious,  fupcrlatively  power- 
fV,  and  wife,  and  good,  Creator  of  all 
:K.ir£s  out  of  nothing ;  that  hath  endued 
: ..-  Yens  of  men,  his  peculiar  favourites, 
v.'t'i  a  rational  fpirit,  and  hath  placed  them 
a>  p  relators  in  this  noble  theatre  of  the 
*Gr!  J,  to  view  and  applaud  thefe  glorious 
ucr.es  of  earth  and  heaven,  the  workman* 
fcip  of  his  hands;  that  hath  furnifhed  them 
'.*»   general  with  a  fufficient   (lore  of  all, 
'■'  n.-s,  either  ncceflary  or  convenient  for 
".fc;  and,  particularly  to  fuch  as  fear  and 
ibcy  him,  hath  prom i fed  a  fupply  of  all 
t*  ar.:»,  a  deliverance  and  protection  from 
wj  dangers ;  that  they  that  feek  him,  (hall 
'  ant  no  manner  of  thing  that  is  good* 
Who,  befidcs  his  munificence  to  them  in 
ttis  life,  •«  hath  fo  loved  the  world,  that 
he  fent  his  only-begotten  Son,  the  exprefs 
image  of  hi»  fubftance,"  and  partaker  of 
his  eternal  nature  and  glory,  to  bring  life 


and  immortality  to  light,  and  to  tender 
them  to  mankind  upon  fair  and  gracious 
terms ;  that  if  they  fubmit  to  his  eafy  yoke 
and  light  burden,  and  obferve  his  com- 
mandments, which  are  not  grievous,  he 
then  gives  them  the  promife   of  eternal 
falvation ;  he  hath  referved  for  them  in 
heaven,  "  an  inheritance  incorruptible,  and 
undefilcd,  and  that  fadeth  not  away;"  he  hath 
prepared   for   them  an  unfpeakable,  un- 
conceivable perfection  of  joy  and  blifs, 
things  that  "  eye  hath  not  feen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  man."     What  a  delightful  ravifhing 
hypothec's  of  religion  is  this !    And  in  this 
religion  they  have  had  their  education. 
Now  let  us  luppofe  fome great  profeflbr  in 
atheifm  to  fuggeft  to  fome  of  thefe  men, 
that  all  this  is  mere  dream  and  impofture  ; 
that  there  is  no  fuch  excellent  being,  as 
they  fuppole,  that  created  and  preferves 
them ;  that  all  about  them  is  dark  fenfelefs 
matter,  driven  on  by  the  blind  impulfes  of 
fatality  and  fortune;  that  men  firft  fprung 
up,  like  mufti  rooms,  out  of  the  mud  and 
(lime  of  the   earth ;    and  that  all  their 
thoughts,  and  the  whole  of  what  they  caH 
foul,  are  only  the  various  action  and  re- 
percuflion    of  fmall  particles  of  matter, 
kept  a-while  a  moving  by  fome  mechani&i 
and  clock-work,  which  finally  tnuft  ceafe 
and  perifti  by  death.     If  it  be  true  then 
(as  we  daily  find  it  is)  that  men  liflen 
with  complacency  to  thefe  horrid  fuggef- 
tions ;  if  they  let  go  their  hope  of  everiaft- 
ing  life  with  willingnefs  and  joy ;  if  they 
entertain  the  thoughts  of  final  perdition 
with  exultation  and  triumph;  ought  they 
not  to  be  cfteemed  mol}  notorious  fools* 
even   deuitute    of    common    fenfe,    and 
abandoned  to  a  callouincfs  and  numbnefs 
of  foul? 

What  then,  is  heaven  itfelf,  with  its 
pleafures  for  evermore,  to  be  parted  with 
\o  unconcernedly  ?  Is  a  crown  of  righteouf* 
nefs,  a  crown  of  life,  to  be  furrendered 
with  laughter  ?  Is  an  exceeding  and  eternal' 
weight  pf  glory  too  light  in  the  balance 
again  ft  the  hope!  efs  death  pf  the  atheift, 
and  utter  extinction  J  Bent  ley. 

f  1 86.  The  books  of  the  Kevj  Teftament  could 
not  have  been  forged  in  the  dark  ages* 

Some  adverfaries  of  the  Chriftian  doc- 
trine have  been  fo  bold  and  fhamelefs  as 
to  deny  in  a  lump  the  antiquity  claimed 
by  each  of  the  New  Teftament  books,  i.  e. 

to 
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to  deny  that  th  jy  were  written  in  the  firft 
century,  by  the  writers  to  whom  they  arc 
afcribed.  Toland  is  charged  with  having' 
betrayed  r.  fufpicion  of  this  fort  in  hi*  life  of 
Milton  :  but  in  his  Amvntor,  or  defence  of 
the  lif-c  of  \]i!:on,  \\z  dilavows  his  having 
m??nt  the  writings,  which  we  receive  as 
infpired,  by  the  words  upon  which  the 
charge  is  grounded.  But  an  anonymous 
Italian,  ventured,  in  a  letter  to  Le  Clerc, 
to  throw  out  the  following  fufpicion  :  It  is 
pofiible  that  in  the  f.fth  century,  about  the 
time  when  the  Goths  over- ran  Italv,  fonr 
men  of  fuperior  underllanding  might 
unite  in  inventing  and  forging  the  writ- 
ings of  the;  apoitles,  as  well  as  of  the 
fathers,  and  falfify  fome  paflages  of 
Joiephus  and  Suetonius,  in  order  to  intro- 
duce into  the  world,  by  the  means  of  this 
fraud,  a  new  and  mce  rational  religion. 

Thefc  four  men,  who  mull  have  been 
very  cci.verfant  in  the  jewilh  theology, 
and  lie  ithen  antiquity,  are  here  charged 
with  the  immenfe  labour  of  forging  the 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  of  inventing 
that  diveriity  of  ft  vie  and  fentiment,  by 
which  they  were  diitinguifhed  from  each 
other.  But  it  would  not  hive  been  fafe 
for  our  fceptic,  to  attribute  to  them  a  Ieis 
laborious  enterprizc.  His  credulity,  which 
in  the  prcfent  age  men  commonly  a£Vv\  to 
call  by  the  name  of  unbelief,  would  have 
been  ihocked  by  the  teftimony  of  the  fa- 
thers, had  he  confined  his  imputation  of 
forgery  to  the  apoltles.  Le  Clerc  returned 
a  ftrong  and  fcnfible  anfwer  to  his  letter, 
in  his  Bibleothequc  anciennc  et  ir.oderne, 
torn.  xxi.  p.  440. 

However,  there  are  very  few  unbeliever! 
among  Chriftians,  who  have  thrown  out 
this  fufpicion  againlt  the  writings  of  the 
apoillcs ;  and  indeed  it  is  fo  manifcftly 
groundlefs,  that  whoever  does  throw  it  our, 
mull  be  impudently  invincible  by  truth  and 
argument.     For, 

1.  The  ftyle  of  the  npoflles  is  fo  dif- 
ferent, that  their  cpiftlcs  could  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  written  by  the  fame 
hand.  St.  Paul  is  uniform  in  all  his  epif- 
tles;  his  manner  is  plainly  different  from 
that  of  other  writers,  and  very  difficult  to 
be  imitated.  At  leall  all  the  epiillcs  to 
w.iich  his  name  is  prefixed  are  the  work  oi 
one  hand.  St.  John  again  is  totally  dif- 
ferent from  him  ;  and  whoever  writes  in  a 
ftvl?  lik?  that  of  St.  Paul,  cannot  imitate 
tli*;  ft/ le  of  St.  John. 

2.  in  order  to  invent  writings,  and  af- 


cribe  them  toperfons  who  lived  fome  cen- 
turies ago,  it  is  neceflary  to  hare  an  ur.ici- 
ftanding  and  judgment,  and  a  knowledge 
of  hiflory  and  anriquity  beyond  the  powers 
or  man,  clfe  the  inventor  muft  commit  fre- 
quent  errors.  Now  the  writings  of  t! t 
New  Teftamentare  unexceptionable  in  rh:> 
refpecT.  The  better  wc  arc  acquainted 
with  Jewifh  and  Heathen  antiquity,  win 
the  hiitory  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ancir:.: 
geography  of  Paleftine,  the  face  of  whica 
country  was  totally  changed  by  the  cm- 
qucfts  of  the  Romans;  the  more  clearly 
we  difcern  their  agreement  with  the  New 
Teftamcnt,  even  ij  fome  circumstance  fa 
minute,  that  probably  they  would  hat  ecu 
cr.ped  the  moil  artful  and  moft  circumiptit 
iinpofture.  The  commentators  abound 
with  obfervations  from  antiquity,  whkh 
may  fervc  to  exemplify  this :  the  learivi 
Dr.  Lardncr  in  particular  has  done  emint,: 
iervice  in  this  refpecl. 

3.  The  moft  ancieivt  fathers,  even  tkfj 
who  were  contemporary  with  the  apoftk?. 
C!e;nens  Rom  an  us,  for  inilance,  and  Ir- 
natins  quote  the  books  of  the  New  TeS 
ment,  and  afcribe  them  to  the  apoi> •>. 
We  mull  therefore  either  fuppofe,  with  tit? 
Italian  above  mentioned,  that  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  fathers  for  fome  centuries  w.vc 
forged:  a  fufpicion  which  may  be  rrcr^ 
effectually  removed  by  medicinal  applic,  • 
tions  than  by  the  force  of  argument :  ct 
we  mult  admit  the  books  of  the  NY. 
Teftamcnt,  which  they  quote,  to  be  1 
fad  as  ancient  as  they  are  pretended  13 
be. 

4.  There  are  fome  very  old  verfioDo  ot 
the  New  Teftamcnt;  the  Latin  at  leait, 
lecms  to  have  been  done  fo  early  as  in  i:-: 
firft  century  after  the  birth  of  Chrift;  an  J 
it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Syriac  vtr- 
fion  is  not  leJs  ancient. 

J 5  it  polTible  to  fuppofe  that  (bme  cen- 
turies after  Chrift,  when  the  Hebrew 
tongue  was  not  undcrftood  in  the  weikin 
church,  either  fome  blind  chance  provtJ 
fo  fortunate,  or  the  cunning  of  fome  Ita- 
lian impoftors  was  attended  with  fo 
much  thought  and  learning,  as  to  aid 
to  the  credibility  of  the  writings  for:?:  1 
for  the  apoftles,  by  an  extempore  Latin 
verfion  full  of  Hebrew  idioms,  and  by  a 
Syriac  interpretation  ?  not  to  mer.tic:) 
the  Gothic  tranllation  of  Ulphilas,  whic'T. 
befides,  was  done  before  the  irruption  ot 
the  Goths  into  Italy.  *" 

But  if  thefc  writings  are  as  ancient  ^ 
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Aer  are  pretended  to  be,  they  certainly 
crrr  with  them  an  undeniable  and  in- 
v-Viblc  mark  of  their  divine  original:  for 
:Le  epiitles  refer  to  certain  miraculous 
gifts  which  are  faid  to  have  been  impart- 
ed by  the  impofition  of  hands,  and  to  have 
been  conferred  by  God,  in  confirmation 
of  the  oral  and  written  do&rine  of  the 
ipoAIes.  Jf  thefe  epiftles  arc  ancient  and 
g-noine,  and  written  by  St.  Paul  to  tbc 
churches  to  which  they  are  addrefled, 
then  aone  can  deny  thefe  miracles.  The 
nutter  is  important  enough  to  merit  fur- 
ther attention. 

St.  Paul's  firft  epiftle  to  the  Theflate- 
nun>  is  addrefled  to  a  church  which  was 
hardly  foanded,  to  which  he  had  not 
preached  the  gofpei  more  than  three 
Sabbath  days,  Acb  xviL  2.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  quit  this  church  abruptly,  oa 
account  of  an  impending  persecution, 
ver.  10.  and  being  apprehenftve  left  the 
persecution  (houjd  caufe  fome  to  waver  ia 
the  faith,  he  lays  before  them,  in  the  three 
i-ft  chapters,  arguments  to  prove  the  truth 
of  his  gofpei.  The  firft  of  thefe  arguments 
is  that  which  confirmed  hit  doctrine  at 
Tkeflalo&ica,  chap.  i.  6 — 10.  "  For  our 
fofpel,"  fcys  he,  *'  came  not  to  you  in 
■wd  only,  but  alio  in  power,  and  in  the 
Holy  Ghoft."  Power  is  an  expreflioa 
nude  afe  of  elfewhere  in  the  New  Tefta- 
tnent  to  signify  miraculous  a£b.  Admit 
him  only  to  hare  been  a  rational  man,  and 
we  cannot  fuppofe  him  to  write  this  to  an 
infant  church,  if  no  member  thereof  had 
ever  ieen  a  miracle  of  his,  or  received  a 
miraculous  gift,  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  by  the 
impofition  of  his  hands. 

He  appeals  to  the  fame  proof,  in  his  firft 
epiftie  to  the  Corinthians,  who  were  ex- 
tremely diflatisfied  with  him  and  his  man- 
ner of  teaching,  1  Cor.  ii.  4.  "  My  fpeech, 
and  my  preaching,  was  not  with  enticing 
words  of  man's  wifdom,  but  in  demsn- 
ftration  of  the  fpirit,  and  of  power." 
The  fpirit  is  a  word  he  elfewhere  ufes  to 
fignify  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  "  fpU 
tit,*9  fuch  as  the  gift  of  tongues,  &c— » 
The  Hebrews  were  on  the  point  of  falling 
eff  from  Chriftianity,  yet  he  confidently 
tells  them  how  great  their  condemnation 
will  be,  if  they  deny  a  docbine,  to  which 
God  had  borne  u  witnefs  with  itgns  and 
wonders,  and  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.'9 
Heb.  xL  4.  and  chap.  vi.  4,  5.  He  re> 
monftrates  to  them,  that  they  had  been 
partakers  of  the  Holy  Gholt,  and 


had  tided  the  powers  of  the  world  to 
come."  In  like  manner  he  endeavours  to 
convince  the  Galathns,  u  ho  had  deferred 
the  pure  doclrine  of  the  gofpei,  that  the 
law  of  Mofes  was  abolifhed ;  by  putting 
to  them  this  queftico,  «•  Received  ye  the 
fpirit  by  the  works  of  the  law,  or  by  the 
hearing  of  faith?"  Gal.  iii.  2.  Is  it 
poffible,  that  a  deceiver  of  a  found  under- 
Handing,  fuch  as  St.  Paul's  epiftles  Ihew 
him  to  have  poflcfted,  ftiould  refer  the  ene- 
mies of  his  religion,  of  his  otnee,  and  of 
the  deftrines  which  diftin^uilhed  him  from 
other  feels  of  his  religion,  notonlytothe  mi- 
racles which  he  pretends  to  have  wrought, 
but  to  miraculous  gifts  which  he  pie  tends 
to  have  communicated  to  them,  if  they  had 
it  in  their  power  to  anfwer,  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  thefe  miraculous  gifts? 

In  the  1 2th,  13th,  and  14th  chapters  of 
the  firft  to  the  Corinthians,  he  reprehends 
the  abufe  of  certain,  miraculous  gifts  of 
tongues,  and  prefcribes  a  better  applica- 
tion of  them.  If  he  a&ually  wrote  this  to 
the  Corinthians,  and  they  had  no  mira- 
culous gifts,  no  knowledge  of  foreign 
tongues,  then  St.  Paul  is  not  an  impoftor 
but  a  madman,  which,  I  apprehend,  is  not 
the  charge  of  unbelievers  againft  him. 

But  if  thefe  miracles  be  true,  then  the 
do&rine,  and  the  book  in  confirmation  of 
which  they  were  wrought,  are  divine ;  an4 
the  more  certainly  fo,  as  there  is  no  room 
for  deception.  A  juggler  may  perfuade 
me,  that  he  performs  miracles,  but  he  can 
never  perfuade  me,  and  a  whole  body  of 
men  of  found  intellects,  that  he  has  com- 
municated to  us  the  gift  of  working  mira- 
cles, and  fpeaking  foreign  languages,  un- 
lefs  we  can  work  the  miracles,  and  fpeak 
the  languages.  Micbaelis. 

§  1 87.     The  Extent,  0bje39  and  End  of  the 

prophetic  Scheme. 

If  we  look  into  the  writings  of  the  Old 
and  New  Tcftament  we  find,  firft,  That 
prophecy  is  of  a  prodigious  extent;  that  it 
commenced  from  the  lapfe  of  man,  and 
reaches  to  the  confummation  of  all  things ; 
that,  for  many  ages,  it  was  delivered  dark- 
ly, to  few  perfons,  and  with  large  intervals 
from  the  date  of  one  prophecy  to  that  of 
another ;  but,  at  length,  became  more  clear, 
more  frequent,  and  was  uniformly  carried 
on  in  the  line  of  one  people,  fepai  ated  from 
the  reft  of  the  world,  among  other  rations 
afligned,  for  this  principally,  to  be  the  rc- 
potitory  of  the  Divine  Oracles;  that,  with 
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fome  intermiifion,  the  fpirit  of  prophecy 
fubfilted  among  that  people,  to  the  c  jming 
of  thrift;  that  he  himfelf  and  his  apoftlcs 
exerciied  this  power  in  the  mot  confpicu- 
ous  manner;  and  left  behind  them  many 
predictions,  recorded  in  the  books  of  the 
New  Teitament,  which  profefs  to  refpect 
very  dirtant  events,  and  even  run  out  to 
the  end  of  time,  or,  in  St.  John's  ex^ref- 
fion,  to  that  period,  "  when  the  myilery  of 
God  (hall  be  perfected." 

z.  Further,  befides  the  extent  of  this 
prophetic  fcheme,  the  dignity  of  the  per- 
son, whom  it  concerns,  deferves  our  confl- 
agration. Heisdefcribed  in  terms,  which 
excite  the  molt  augutt  and  magnificent 
ideas.  He  is  fpoken  of,  indeed,  fometimes 
as  being  "  the  feed  of  the  woman,"  and  as 
*'  the  fan  of  man;"  yet  fo  as  being  at  the 
fame  time  of  more  than  mortal  extraction. 
He  is  even  reprefented  to  us,  as  being  fu- 
perior  to  men  and  angels;  as  far  above  all 
principality  and  power,  above  all  that  is 
accounted  great,  whether  in  heaven  or  in 
earth  ;  as  the  word  and  wifdom  of  God ; 
as  the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father;  as  "  the 
"  heir  of  all  things,  by  whom  he  made  the 
«*  worlds ;*'  as  "  the  brightnefs  of  his  glory, 
"  and  the  exprefs  image  of  his  perfon." 

We  have  no  words  to  denote  greater 
ideas,  than  thefe;  the  mind  of  man  cannot 
elevate  itfelf  to  nobler  conceptions.  Of 
fuch  tranfeendent  worth  and  excellence  is 
that  Jefus  faid  to  be,  to  whom  all  the  pro* 
phets  bear  witnefs ! 

3*  Laltly,  the  declared  purpofe,  fof 
which  the  Mcfliah,  prefigured  by  Co  long 
a  train  of  prophecy,  came  into  the  world, 
correfponds  to  all  the  reft  of  the  reprefen- 
tation.  It  was  not  to  deliver  an  oppreficd 
nation  from  civil  tyranny,  cr  to  erect  a 
great  civil  empire,  that  is,  to  atchieve  one 
of  thofe  acts,  which  hiftory  accounts  moil 
heroic.  No  ;  it  was  not  a  mighty  Hate,  a 
victor  people— 

Non  res  Roman*  perituraque  regna — 

that  was  worthy  to  enter  into  the  contem- 
plation of  this  divine  perforu  It  was  an- 
other and  far  fublimer  purpofe,  which  he 
came  to  accomplish ;  a  purpofe,  in  com- 
parison of  which,  all  our  policies  are  poor 
and  little,  and  all  the  performances  of  man 
as  nothing.  It  was  to  deliver  a  world  from 
ruin ;  to  abolifh  fin  and  death;  to  purify 
and  immortalize  human  nature ;  and  thu*, 
in  the  mod  exalted  fenfe  of  the  words,  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  all  men,  and  the  bkHing 
of  all  nations. 


There  is  no  exaggeration  in  this  accoar/, 
I  deliver  the  undoubted  fenfe,  if  not  aht-yy 
the  very  words  of  Scripture. 

Confider  then  to  what  this  reprcfenta- 
tion  amounts.  Let  us  unite  the  feveral  parti 
of  it,  and  bring  them  to  a  point.  A  fpirit 
of  prophecy  pervading  all  time— charac- 
terizing one  perfon,  of  the  higheft  dignitv 
— and  proclaiming  the  accomplifhnKnt  of 
one  purpofe,  the  moft  beneficent,  the  no.: 
divine,  that  imagination  itfelf  can  pr^j.:t. 
—Such  is  the  fcripturat  delineation,  whe- 
ther we  will  receive  it  or  no,  of  that  ceco- 
nomy,  which  we  call  prophetic  ! 

A>d  now  then  (if  we  mult  be  reafonin- 
from  our  ideas  of  fit  and  right,  to  the  rec- 
titude of  the  divine  conduct)  let  me  afc,  in 
one  word,  whether,  on  the  fuppofition  tha: 
it  mould  ever  pleafe  the  moral  Governs 
of  the  world  to  reveal  himfelf  by  prophecy 
at  all,  we  can  conceive  him  to  do  it,  in  i 
«'  maimer,"  or  for  "ends,"  more  wort':;-  d 
him  ?  Does  not  the'*  extent*'  of  the  icherw 
correfpond  to  our  belt  ideas  of  that  \nhxt 
Being,  to  whom  all  duration  is  but  a  poi:,:. 
and  to  whofe  view  all  time  is  equally  pre- 
fent?  Is  not  the  "  object"  of  this  fcheme, 
*'  the  Lamb  of  God  that  was  (lain  frcz: 
the  foundation  of  the  world,**  worth v,  b 
our  conceptions,  of  all  the  honour  that  cm 
be  reflected  upon  him  by  fo  y aft  and  fplen- 
did  an  ceconomv  f  Is  not  the*'  end"  oi 
this  fcheme  fuch  as  we  mould  think  moft  rl: 
for  fuch  a  fcheme  of  prophecy  to  predict, 
and  for  fo  divine  a  perfon  to  accompli iV 

You  fc£,  eVery  tlvng  here  is  of  a  piece; 
all  the  parts  of  this  difpenfation  are  alto- 
nifhingly  great,  and  perfectly  harmor.::e 
with  each  other.  Hurti. 

§  1 88.     Our  fhilofophical  principles  mujl  be 
liarnt  from  the  book  of  Nature,  our  rehg:::> 
from  the  book  of  Grace, 

In  order  to  attain  right  conceptions  oi 
tl*  coniHtufion  of  Nature,  as  laid  before 
us  in  the  volume  of  Creation,  we  arc  n:>: 
to  n flume  hypothefes  and  notions  of  oj: 
own,  and  from  them,  as  from  efrabliihc-J 
principles,  to  account  for  the  fcveral  phe- 
nomena that  occur;  but  we  are  to  be? in 
with  the  effects  themfelves,  and  from  thciV. 
diligervtly  collected  in  a  variety  of  vvel!- 
chofen  experiments,  to  inveftigate  the  caufe* 
which  produce  them.  By  fuch  a>meth<TK,\ 
directed  and  improved  by  the  helps  of  a 
fublime  geometry,  we  may  reafoaably  hope 
to  arrive  at  certainty  in  our  phyucal  enq  ui- 
rie^,  and  on  the  balls  of  fact  and  demo :> 
ltration  may  creft  a  fyiteniof  the  worlJ, 
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ffkt  (hall  be  true,  and  worthy  of  its  au- 
thor.  Whereas,  by  purfuing  a  contrary 
path,  oar  conjectures  at  the  belt  will  be 
rrecarious and  doubtful;  nor  can  we  ever 
hi  lure  that  the  moft  ingenious  theories  we 
can  frame  are  any  thing  more  than  a  well- 
invented  and  contingent  fable. 

With  the  fame  caution  we  are  to  proceed 
m  examining  the  con  dilution  ef  Grace,  as 
infolded  to  our  view  in  the  volume  of  Re- 
demption.   Here  a!fo  we  are  not  to  exco- 
gitate conceits  and  fancies  of  our  own,  and 
r.en  diftort  the  expreffions  of  holy  writ,  to 
favour  our  misQiapen  imaginations  ;  but 
ne  are  firft  to  advert  to  what  God  has 
tftoally  made  known  of  himfelf  in  the  de- 
clarations of  his  word ;  and  from  this,  care- 
fa  ly  interpreted  by  the  rules  of  found  cri- 
ftcifm  and  logical  deduction,  to  elicit  the 
genuine  dodnnes  of  revelation.     By  fuch 
an  exertion  of  our  intellectual  powers,  af- 
filed and  enlightened  by  the  aids  which 
Human  literatnre  is  capable  of  furniwing, 
*f  may  advance  with  eafe  and  fafety  in 
cm  knowledge  of  the  divine  difpenfations, 
:*i  on  the  rock  of  Scripture  may  build  a 
Mm  of  religion,  that  mall  approve  itfelf 
to  «r  molt  enlarged  underftandings,  and 
fc  equally  fecured  from  the  injunes  and 
r'jksof  enthufiaib  and  unbelievers.     On 
ft*  other  hand,  previoufly  to  determine 
from  oar  own  reafon  what  it  is  fit  for  a  be- 
i~*  of  infinite  wifdom  to  do,  and  from  that 
p.etendf  d  fitnefs  to  infer  that  he  has  really 
tore  it,  is  anlode  of  procedure  that  is  lit- 
i<r  fuited  to  the  imbecility  of  our  mental 
acuities,  and  (till  lefs  calculated  to  lead  us 
s  an  adequate  comprehenfion  of  the  will 
>r  works  of  Heaven.  Hallifax. 

i  I  $9.    Ctmparifon  between  Heatbeni/m  and 
Chrift iamty. 

The  apoftle  faith,  M  After  the  world  by 
wifflom  knew  not  God,  it  pleafed  God 
to  fave  believers  by  the  fooliflinefs-  of. 
preaching/'    That  is  to  fay,  fince  the 
*re  fyitems  of  reafon  were  eventually  in- 
cident for  the  falvation  of  mankind ;  and 
nee  it  was  impoffible  that  their  fpecula- 
ons  (hould  obtain  the  true  knowledge  of 
>od;  God  took  another  way  to  infiruA 
*m :  he  revealed  by  preaching  of  the  gof- 
•i  what  the  light  of  nature  could  notdifco- 
-r,  fo  that  the  fyltem  of  Jefus  Chrift,  and 
is  apoftles,  fupplied  all,  that  was  wanting 
the  fy  ft  eras  of  the  ancient  philofophers. 
But  it  is  not  in  relation  to  the  ancient 
ulobftom  only,  that  we  mean  to  confi- 


der  the  propofuion  in  our  text ;  we  will 
examine  it  alfo  in  reference  to  modern 
philofophy.  Our  philofophers  know  more 
than  all  thofe  of  Greece  knew :  but  their 
fcience,  which  is  of  unfpeakablc  ad  van-* 
cage,  while  it  contains  itfelf  withm  its 
proper  fphere,  becomes-  a  fource  of  Errors, 
when  it  is  extended  beyond  k.  Human 
reafon  now  lodtfeth  itfelf  in  neW  intrench- 
ments,  when  it  refufeth  to  fubmit  to  the 
faith.  It  even  puts  on  new  armour  to  at- 
tack it,  after  it  hath  invented  new  me- 
thods of  felf-defence.  Under  pretence 
that  natural  fcience  hath  made  greater  pro- 
gress, revelation  is  defpifed.  Under  pre- 
tence that  modern  notions  of  God  the 
Creator  are  purer  than  thofe  of  ther  an- 
cients, the  yoke  of  God  the  Redeemer  is 
broken  off.  We  are  going  to  employ  the 
remaining  part  of  tnis  difcourfe  in  jollify- 
ing the  proportion  of  St.  Paul,  in  the  fenfe 
that  we  have  given  it :  we  are  going  to 
endeavour  to  prove,  that  revealed  religion 
hath  advantages  infinitely  fuperior  to  na- 
tural religion :  that  the  ereateft  geniufes 
are  incapable  of  difcovenng  by  their  own 
reafon  all  the  truths  ncceflary  to  falvation: 
and  that  it  difplays  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
not  to  abandon  us  to  the  uncertainties  of 
our  own  wifdom,  but  to  make  us  the  rich 
prcfent  of  revelation. 

We  will  enter  into  this  difcuflion,  by 
placing  on  the  one  fide  a  philofopher  con- 
templating the  works  of  nature :  on  the 
other,  a  difciple  of  Jefus  Chrift  receiving 
the  doctrines  of  revelation.  To  each  we 
will  give  four  fubjetts  to  examine :  the  at- 
tributes of  God  :  the  nature  of  man  :  the 
means  of  appealing  the  remorfe  of  con- 
science: and  a  future  ftate.  From  their 
judgments  on  each  of  thele  fubjefts,  evi- 
dence will  arife  of  the  fuperior  worth  of 
that  revelation,  which  fome  minute  philo- 
fophers affedt  to  defpife,  and  above  which 
they  prefer  that  rough  draught,  which 
they  (ketch  out  by  their  own  learned  fpt- 
culations. 

l.  Let  ns  confider  a  difciple  of  natural 
religion,  and  a  difciple  of  revealed  reli- 
gion, meditating  on  the  attributes  of  God. 
When  the  difciple  of  natural  religion  con- 
siders thefymmetryof  this  univerfe;  when 
he  ©bferves  that  admirable  uniformity, 
which  appears  in  the  fucceffion  of  feafons, 
and  in  the  conftant  rotation  of  night  and 
day ;  when  he  remarks  the  exaft  motions 
of  the  heavenly  bodies;  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  fea,  fo  ordered  that  billows,  which 
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tin  tve  Jnd  any  objections,  in   the  dif*     found  reflection*  3  he  may  infer  from  two 
crJ.Ti  of  the  world,  again!!  the  wifdom  of    different  effects,  that  there  ought  to  be  two 


oi  r  Creator? 

/Ir-tbe  niiferie&of  man,  and  is  the  fatal 

nccrJity  of  death,  in  contemplation  ?  With 

tv  principles  of  the  Gofpel,  I  folve  the 

d'f  cufriei,  which  thefe  lad  objects  produce 

inrhe  mind  of  the  difciple  of  natural  rell- 

fo\    If  the  principles  of  €hriftianity  be 

sumitted,  if  we  allow;  that  the  afflictions  of 

jtooJ  men  are  profitable  to  them,  and  that, 

in  many  cafes,  profperity  would  be  fatal 

to  tVm ;  if  we  grant,  that  the  prefent  is 

1 irranf tory  ftare,  ind  that  this  momentary 

lw  will  he  foccc  ;ded  by  an  imxiiortal  (bte  ; 

if  we  recqllecl   the  many  fimilar  truths, 

*M:h  the  Gofpel    aburtdantly  declares  ; 

a*  we  find,  in  human  nliferies,  and  in  the 

stceffity  of  dyin*,  objections  againft  the 

fxinefs  of  the  Creator? 

Do  the  prosperities  of  Bad  men,  arid  ad- 


different  caafes,  a  caufe  of  motion,  and  a 
canfe  of  fenfation,  a  caufe  of  agitating 
humours,  and  a  caufe  of  reflecting, 
that  there  is  body,  and  that  there  is 
fpirit. 

But,  in  mf  opinion,  thofe  philofopherr, 
who  are  bed  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
man,  cannot  account  for  two  difficulties, 
that  are  propofed  to  them,  when,  on  the 
mere  principles  of  reafon,  they  affirm,  that 
man  is  compofed  of  the  two  fubflances  of 
matter  and  mind.  I  aflc,  firft,  Do  ye  fo 
well  underftand  matter,  are  your  ideas  of 
it  fo  complete,  that  ye  can  affirm,  for  cer- 
tain, it  is  fufceptibie  of  nothing  more  than 
this,  or  that  I  Are  ye  fure  that  it  implies 
a  contradiction  to  affirm,  it  hath  one  pro- 
perty, which  hath  efcaped  your  obferva- 


tion  ?  And,  confequently,  can  ye  actually 
verities  of  the  good*  corifufe  our  ideas  of  demonftnte,  that  the  e (Fence  of  matter  is 
bod?  With  the  principles  of  the  Gofpel,  incompatible  with  thought?  Since,  when 
'  :«  remove  all  the  difficulties,  which     ye  cannot  difcover  the  union  of  an  attribute 

with  a  fubject,  ye  inibmly  conclude,  that 
two  attributes,  which  feem  to  you  to  have 
no  relation,  fuppofe  two  different  fubjects : 
and  fince  ye  conclude  that  extent  and 
thought  compofe  two  different  fubjects, 
body  and  foul,  becaufe  ye  can  difcover  no 
natural  relation  between  extent  and  thought; 
if  I  difcover  a  third  attribute,  which  appears 
to  me  entirely  unconnected  with  both  ex* 
tent  and  thought*  I  fhall  have  a  right,  in 
my  turn,  to  admit  three  fubjects  in  man ; 
matter,  which  is  the  fubject  of  extent ;  mind, 
which  is  the  fubject  of  thought ;  and  a  third 
fubject*  which  belongs  to  the  attribute,  that 
feerus  to  me  to  have  no  relation  to  either 


**&  different  conditions  produce  in  the 

ft  d  of  the  difciple  of  natural  religion. 

f[  Ae  principles  of  the  Gdfpel  be  admitted* 

tf«*be  peffuaded,  that  the  tyrant,  whbfe 

pw.ity  aftoniftieth  ui,  fulfils  the  coun- 

to  of  God  1  if  ecclefiallical  hiftory  aflure 

".that  ilerods  arid  Pilates,  themfelves 

to-.tnS.iTcd  to  the  eftablifhment  of  that 

*7  Chriiliafaity,  which  they   meant  to 

«*f'Tr;  especially*  if  we  admit  a   ftate 

tf  tuture  rewarJs  and  puhifhments;  can 

we  obfeuruy,  in  which  providence  hath 

teen  pl-afed  to  wrap  up  fome  of  its  de- 

"PS  raif*  doubts  about  the  juftice  of  the 


In  regard,  then,  to  the  firft  object  of    matter  or  mind.    Now  I  do  know  fuch  an 


ontemplation,  the  perfection  of  the  nature 
f  God,  revealed  religidn  is  infinitely  fupe- 
»or  to  natural  religion ;  the  difciple  of  the 
rt  reJigion  is  infinitely  wifer  than  the 
opil  of  the  laft 

i/.  Let  us  cortfider  thefe  two  difciples 
taariniry  the  nature  of  man,  and  endea- 
ring 10  know  themfelves.  The  difciple 

natural  relic  ion  Cannot  know  mankind; 
*  cannot  perfectly  underftand  the  nature, 
e  obligations!  the  duration  of  man. 

1.  1  he  difciple  of  natural  religion  can 
«y  imperfectly  Icriow  the  nature  of  man* 


attribute:  but  I  do  not  know  to  which  of 
your  two  fubjects  I  ought  to  refer  it:  I 
mean  fenfation;  I  find  it  in  my  nature, 
and  I  experience  it  .every  hour.  But  I 
am  altogether  at  a  lofs,  whether  I  ought 
to  attribute  it  to  body,  or  to  fpirit*  I  per- 
ceive no  more  natural  and  neceftary  rela- 
tion between  fenfation  and  motion,  than 
between  fenfation  and  thought. 

There  are,  then,  on  your  principle,  three 
fub (lances  in  man,  one  the  fubttratum, 
which  is  the  fubjefl  of  extention ;  another, 


which  is  the  fubject  of  thought;  and  £ 
e  difference  of  the  two  fobftances,  of  third,  which  is  the  fubjeft  ot  fenfation  : 
ouh  he  is  compefej,   His  reafon,  indeed*    or  rather,  I  fufpect,  there  is  only  one  fub- 

ftanee  in  man,  which  is  known  to  me  very 
imperfectly,  to  which  all  thefe  attributes 
belong,  and  which  are  united  together, 
although  I  am  not  able  to  difcovej  their 
relation. 

S  Revealed 


}?  fpeeulate  the  matte*  and  he  may  per- 
ive  that  there  is  no  relation  between  mo- 
rn and  thought,  between  the  di Ablution 
*  tew  fibres  and  violent  fenfatioos  of  pain, 
t*een  aa  agitation  of  humours  and  pro- 
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Moreover,  the  anion  between  the  ope- 
rations of  the  fool,  and  thofe  of  the  body, 
is  f<>  clofe,  that  all  the  philofophers  in  the 
world  cannot  certainly  determine,  whether, 
t.V  operations  of  the  body  ceafing,  the 
operations  of  the  foul  do  not  ceafe  with 
tl  ?m.  I  fee  a  body  in  perfect  health,  the 
mind,  therefore,  is  found.  The  feme  body 
is  difordered,  and  the  mind  is  difconcerted 
with  it.  The  brain  is  filled,  and  the  foul 
i$  inftantly  confufed.  1  he  brifker  the  cir- 
mhtion  of  the  blood  is,  the  quicker  the 
ioeai  of  the  mind  are,  and  the  more  ex- 
tend ve  its  knowledge.  At  length  death 
comes,  and  duTolves  all  the  parts  of  the 
Mv ;  and  how  difficult  is  it  to  perfuade 
i.'t's  felf,  that  the  foul,  which  was  affected 
«':h  every  former  motion  of  the  body, 

*  ill  not  be  dUEpatcd  by  its  entire  diftb- 
Uion ! 

Are  they  the  vulgar  only,  to  whom  phi- 

toopbical  arguments  for  the  immortality 

of  the  foul  appear  deficient  in  evidence  ? 

Do  not  fuperior  geniofes  require,  at  lead, 

*3  explanation  of  what  rank  ye  affign  to 

bib, on  the  principle,  that  nothing  capa- 

r* of  ideas  and  conceptions,  can  be  in- 

>  :!ffd  in  a  diflblution  of  matter  ?  Nobody 

-•  "-'J  venture  to  affirm  now,  in  an  aflem- 

&«,r  of  philofophers,  what  was  fome  time 

'?•  maintained  with  great  warmth,  that 

Kifts  are  mere  felf-  moving  machines.  Ex- 

P^iexe  feems  tct  demon  Urate  the  falfity 

<rt  the  metaphyseal  reafonings,  that  have 

b  fn  propofed  in  favour  of  this  opinion ; 

i-.d  wc  cannot  obferve  the  actions  of  beafts, 

»iout  being   inclined   to   infer  one  of 

•■*.'e  two  confcqucnccs :  cither  the  fpirit 

r"  jnm  is  mortal,  like  his  body;  or  the 

-'«  of  beails  are  immortal,  like  thofe  of 

*  rkind. 

Revelation  diffipates  all  onr  ebfeurities, 
s*J  teachcth  us  clearly,  and  without  a. 
Eay- be,  that  God  willeth  our  immorta- 
•:ty.  It  carries  our  thoughts  forward  to  a 
f-ture  ftate,  as  to  a  fixed  period,  whither 
"*  greateft  part  of  the  promifes  of  God 
tad.  It  commandeth  us,  indeed,  to  con- 
ker all  the  bleffings  of  this  life,  the  all- 
BKpts,  that  nourifh  us,  the  rays,  which 
"lighten  us,  the  air,  that  we  breathe, 
fceptres,  crowns,  and  kingdoms,  as  effecls 
tf  the  liberality  of  God,  and  as  grounds 
ot  oar  gratitude.  But,  at  the  fame  time, 
i*  fcquireth  us  to  furmount  the  moft  mag- 
tin:nit  earthly  obje&s.  It  commandeth 
L-  to  confider  light,  air,  and  aliments, 
crowns,  fceptres,  and  kingdoms,  as  unfit 
^ccofluute  the  felicity  o?  a  fooJ<fe«tod 


in  the  image  of* the  blefled  God,  and  with 
whom  the  blefTed  God  hath  formed  a  clofe 
and  intimate  union.  It  aflureth  us,  that 
an  age  of  life  cannot  fill  the  wifh  of  dura- 
tion, which  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  of 
an  immortal  foul  to  form.  It  doth  not 
ground  the  doctrine  of  immortality  on 
metaphyfical  fpeculation?,  nor  on  complex 
arguments,  uninveltigable  by  the  greatefl 
part  of  mankind,  and  which  always  leave 
fome  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  ableft 
philofophers.  The  Gofpel  grounds  the 
doctrine  on  the  only  principle  that  can 
fupport  the  weight,  with  which  it  is  en- 
cumbered. The  principle,  which  I  mean, 
is  the  will  of  the  Creator,  who,  having 
created  our  fouls  at  firft  by  an  aft  of  his 
will,  can  either  eternally  preierve  them, 
or  abfolutely  annihilate  them,  whether  they 
be  material,  or  fpiritual,  mortal,  or  im- 
mortal, by  nature.  Thus  the  difciple  of 
revealed  religion  doth  not  float  between 
doubt  and  a  flu  ranee,  hope  and  fear,  as  the 
difciple  of  nature  d.  th.  He  is  not  obliged 
to  leave  the  moft.  interefting  queftion,  that 
poor  mortals  can  agitate,  undecided;  whe- 
ther their  fouls  peri  Hi  with  their  bodies, 
or  furvive  their  ruins.  He  does  not  fay, 
as  Cyrus  faid  to  his  children ;  I  know  not 
how  to  perfuade  my  felf,  that  the  foul  lives 
in  this  mortal  body,  and  ceafeth  to  be, 
when  the  body  expires,  I  am  more  im- 
clined  to  think,  that  it  requires  after  death 
more  penetration,  and  purity.  He  coih 
not  fay,  as  Socrates  faid  to  his  judges  ; 
And  now  we  are  going,  I  to  fuffer  death, 
and  ye  to  enjoy  life.  God  only  knows 
which  is  the  beft.  He  doth  not  fay  as 
Cicero  faid,  (peaking  on  this  important 
article  ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay,  that 
what  I  affirm  is  as  infallible  as  the  Pythian 
oracle,  I  fpeak  only  by  conjecture.  The 
difciple  of  levelation,  authorised  by  the 
teftimony  of  Jcfus  Chrift,  ««  who  h?.th 
brought  life  and  immortality  to  light 
through  the  Gofpel  ;"  boldly  affirms, 
"  Though  our  outward  man  perifh,  yet 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day. 
We,  that  are  in  this  tabernacle,  do  groan, 
being  burdened;  not  for  that  we  would 
be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  might  be  fwallowed  up  of  life. 
I  know  whom  I  have  believed,  and  I  am 
perfuaded  that  he  is  able  to  keep  that, 
which  I  have  committed  unto  him,  againft 
that  dav." 

•  * 

III.  We  are  next  to  confider  the  difciple 

of  natural   religion,  and  the  difciple   of 

revealed  religion,  at  the  uibunai  of  God 

$  2  as 
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as  penitents  foliciting  fo%  pardon.  The  fecuted  Mm  «rith  Saul ;  yet  the  blood  cf 
former  cannot  find,  even  by  feeling  after  a  God-Man  is  fufficient  to  obtain  your 
it,  in  natural  religion,  according  to  the  pardon,  if  ye  be  in  the  covenant  ot  rt- 
language  of  St.  Paul,  the  grand  mean  of  demotion.  Grace  which  is  accelUble  ai 
reconciliation,  which  God  hath  given  to  all  times,  at  every  inftantof  life,  Woe 
the  church ;  I  mean  the  facrifice  of  the  be  to  yoo,  my  brethren  ;  woe  be  to  yea. 
crois.  Reafon,  indeed, difcovers,  that  man  if,  abufing  this  reflection*  ye  delay  yet: 
is  guilty,  as  the  confefiions,  and  acltnow-  return  to  God  titt  the  Uft  moments  or 
ledgments,  which  the  Heathens  made  of  your  lives,  when  yonr  repentance  wil  i< 
their  crimes,  prove.  It  difecrns,  that  a  difficult,  not  to  fat  impracticable  and  im- 
fin  ner  deferves  puniflunent,  as  the  remorfe     poffible  1  But  it  is  always  certain,  that  Geo 

every  softant  opens  the  mrfarcs  ot  iu 
mercy,  when  finners  return  to  him  by  fin- 
cere  repentance.    Grace,  capable  of  w. 
minating  all  the  melancholy  thoughts,  that 
are  produced  by  the  fear  of  being  aba: 
doned  by  God  in  the  midft  of  our  »«,;« 
of  having  the  wort  of  falvation  left  jr. 
pctfca.     For,  after  he  hath  given  u<  * 
prefent  fo  magnificent,  what  can  he  rcfj:?* 
m  He  that  fpared  not  his  own  Son,buu; 
livered  him  up  for  us  all,  how  (hall  :.• 
not  with  him   alfo  freely  give  w  *. 
things?"    Grace,  fo  clearly  reveals- -r 
our   Scriptores,  that  the   moa  arc* 
reafoning,  herefy  the  moft  extrs^F 
and  infidelity  the  moft  obftinate,  car 
enervate  his  declarations*     For,  the  ct; 
of  Chrift  maybe  confidered  in  din ~' 
views :  it  is  a  fufficient  confirmation  ot 
doarine  j  it  is  a  perfea  pattern  of  patier.c 
it  is  the  moft  magnanimous  degree  or  c\ 
traordinary  excellencies,  that  can  be  it. 
gined :  but  the  gofpel  very  feldom  prek; 
it  to  us  in  any  of  thefe  views,  it  leave, >\u 
to  our  own  perception;  but  when  it  ipc- 
of  his  death,  it  ofuatty  fpcaks  of  it  xt 
expiatory  facrifice-    Need  we  repeat :: 
a  number  of  formal  texts,  and  exprchj- 
cifions  on  this  matter  ?  Thanks  be  to  u 
we  are  preaching  to  a  Chriftian  audiu- 
who  make  the  death  of  the  Redeemer' 
foundation  of  faith  !    The  gofpel,  t 
aflureth  the  penitent  finner  of  pardon.  / 
no,  Epicurus,  Pythagoras  Socrates,  Pc 
Academy,  Lycaeum,  what  have  ye  to  i 
to  your  difciples,  equal  to  this  prom: 

the  sofpelf  .     .  ,... 

IV.  But  that,  which  principally  a-.: 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Chriftun  « 
thofe  of  the  philofophcr,  is  an  all-iu^ 
provifton  againft  the  fear  of  deata. 
comparifon  between  a  dying  Fagar.  a- - 
dying  Chriftian  will  (hew  this.    1  con1- 
a  Pagan,  in  his  dying-bed,  fpeaki.;. 
himfelf  what  follows.     On  which  tia: 
ever  I  confider  my  ftate,  I  p*™"': 
thing  but  trouble  and  defpair.    IN 
fcrvc  the  fore-runners  of  death,  I  i-  ' 


and  fear,  with  which  their  confeiences  were 
often  excruciated,  demonftrate.  it  pre- 
fumes,  indeed,  that  God  will  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  creatures,  as  their 
prayers,  and  temples,  and  altars  tcftify. 
It  even  goes  fo  far  as  to  perceive  the 
neceffity  of  fatisfying  divine  juftice,  this 
their  Jacrifices,  this  their  burnt- offerings, 
this  their  human  victims,  this  the  rivers  of 
blood,  that  flowed  on  their  altars,  (hew. 

But,  how  likely  foever  all  thefe  Specu- 
lations may  be,  they  form  only  a  fy Hematic 
body  without  a  head;  for  no  pofitive  pro- 
mile  of  pardon  from  God  himfelf  belongs 
to  them.  The  myrtery  of  the  crofs  is  en- 
tirely invifible ;  for  only  God  could  reveal 
that,  becaufe  only  God  could  plan,  and 
only  lie  could  execute  that  profound  relief. 
How  could  human  reafon,  alone,  and  un- 
audited, have  difcovercd  the  myllery*of  re- 
demption, when,  alas  i  after  an  infallible 
God  hath  revealed  it,  reafon  is  abforbed 
in  its  depth,  and  need:,  all  its  fubiniihon  CO 
receive  it,  as  an  article  of  faith  ? 

But  that,  which  natural  religion  cannot 
attain,  revealed  re'igion  clearly  difcovers. 
Revela'ion  exhibits  a  God-Man,  dying  for 
the  fins  of  mankind,  and  fetting  grace  be* 
fore  every  peuitent  finner:  grace   for  all 
mankind.    The  fchools  have  often  agitated 
the  questions,  and  fometimes  very  indif- 
creeiU,   Whether  J -fus    Chrift  died  for 
»U  mankind,  or  only  for  a  fmall  number? 
\\  .irther  id.-,  blood  were  ihed  for  all,  who 
hvMr   the  gofprl,  or  for  thofe  only,  who 
br'icve   it  r*    We  will   not   difpute   thefe 
point?  now  :  but  we  will  venture  to  affirm, 
that  there  is  not  an   individual  of  all  our 
hearers  who  hath  not  a  right  to  fay  to 
himfelf,   If  I  believe,  1  (hall   be  faved ;  I 
fhall   believe,  if  1  endeavour  to  believe. 
Confequently,    every    individual    hath   a 
right  to  apply  the  benefits  of  the  death  of 
Chritt  to   himfelf.      The   gofpel  reveals 
grace,  that   pardons  the   moil   atrocious 
crimes,  thofe  that  have  the  moft  fatal  in- 
fluences.   Although  ye  have  denied  Chrift 
with  Peier,  betrayed  him  with  Judas,  per- 
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fil  frmptoms,  violent  ficknefs,  and*  into- 
lerable pain,  which  furround  my  fick-bed, 
acd  are  the  firft  fccncs  of  the  bloody  tra- 
Jfjy.  As  to  the  world,  my  deareft  ob- 
je&  disappear;  my  dofeft  connexions  are 
diiiolving;  my  mod  fpecious  titles  are  ef- 
facing; my  noblcft  privileges  are  vaniih- 
ing  away ;  a  difmal  curtain  falls  between 
n  v  eyes  and  all  the  decorations  of  the  uni- 
rerfe.  In  regard  to  my  body,  it  is  a  mats 
mhom  motion,  and  life :  my  tongue  is 
tout  to  be  condemned  to  eternal  lOence ; 
ny  eyes  to  perpetual  darknefs ;  all  the  or- 
[aa«  of  my  body  to  entire  diffolution ;  and 
be  mifenble  remains  of  my  carcafe  to 
odge  in  the  grave,  aid  to  become  food 
or  the  worms.  If  I  confider  my  foal,  I 
carcely  know  whether  it  be  immortal; 
id  cotid  I  deyionftrate  its  natural  im- 
lortality,  I  (hould  not  be  able  to  fay, 
Aether  my  Creator  would  difplay  his  at- 
ribates  in  prefervine,  or  in  deiroying  it; 
whether  my  withes  for  immortality  be  the 
&tes  of  nature,  or  the  language  of  fin. 
1 1  confider  jny  pail  life,  I  have  a  wit- 
•ssvithia  me,  attesting  that  my  practice 
^4  been  left  than  my  knowledge,  bow 
••u!l  focver  the  latter  hath  been ;  and  that 
:aeibudant  depravity  of  my  heart  hath 
Staled  the  darknefs  of  my  mind.  If  I 
ft&ier  futurity,  I  think  I  difcovtr  thro' 
wy  thick  clouds  a  future  ftate ;  my  rea- 
9  foggefls,  that  the  Author  of  nature 
oh  not  given  me  a  foul  fo  fublime  in 
»ghtt  and  fo  expaufive  in  defire,  merely 
nove  in  this  little  orb  for  a  moment : 
:  this  is  nothing  but  conjecture;  and, 
"We  be  another  oxonomy  after  this, 
*Jd I  be  lefs  miferable  than  !  am  here  ? 
te  moment  1  hope  for  annihilation,  the 
« I  (hadder  witn  the  fear  of  being  an- 
lilated ;  my  thoughts  and  defires  ar»*t 
r  with  each  other,  they  rife,  they  refill, 
y  deftroy  one  another.  Such  is  the  dy- 
:  Heathen.     If  a  few  examples  of  thofe, 

0  have  died  otherwUe,  be  adduced,  they 
{ht  not  to  be  urged  in  evidence  again/1 
«  we  have  advanced ;  for  they  are  rare, 

1  very  probably  deceptive,  their  outward 
aqaiility  being  only  a  concealment  of 
ible  within.  Trouble  is  the  greater 
confinement  within,  and  for  an  affected 
ttrance  without.  As  we  ought  not  to 
ieve,  that  philofophy  hath  rendered  men 
nfible  of  pain,  becaufe  fome  philofo- 
«  hare  maintained  that  pain  is  no  evil, 
I  have  feemed  to  triumph  over  it :  fo 
ther  ought  we  to  believe,  #at  it  hath. 


difarmed  death  in  regard  to  the  difciplrs 
of  natural  religion,  becaufe  fome  have  af- 
firmed, that  death  is  not  an  object  of  fear. 
After  all,  if  fome  Pagans  enjoyed  a  real 
tranquillity  at  death,  it  was  a  ground  lefs 
tranquillity,  to  which  reafou  contributed 
nothing  at  all. 

O !  how  differently  do  Chriflians  die  1 
How  doth  revealed  religion  triumph  over 
the  religion  of  nature  in  this  refpect !  May 
each  of  our  hearers  be  a  new  evidence  of 
this  article !  The  whole,  that  troubles  an 
expiring  Heathen,  revives  a  Chriftian  in 
his  dying  bed. 

Thus  ipeaks  the  dying  Chriftian.  When 
I  confider  the  awful  fymptoms  of  death, 
and  the  violent  agonies  of  diflblving  na- 
ture, they  appear  to  me  as  medical  prepa- 
rations, (harp,  but  falutary;  they  are  ne- 
ceflary  to  detach  me  from  life,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  the  remains  of  inward  depravity  from 
me.     Befide,  I  (hall  not  be  abandoned  to 
my  own  frailty ;  but  my  patience  and  con- 
ftancy  will  be  proportional  to  my  fuffer- 
ings,  and  that  powerful  arm,  which  hath 
fupported  me  through  life,  will  uphold  me 
unoer  the  preflure  of  death.     If  I  confider 
my  fins,  many  as  they  are,  I  am  invulner- 
able ;  for  I  go  to  a  tribunal  of  mercy,  where 
God  is  reconciled,  and  juftice  is  Satisfied. 
If  I  confider  my  body,  I  perceive,  I  am 
putting  off  a  mean  and  corruptible  habit, 
and  putting  on  robes  of  glory.     Fall,  fall 
ye  imperfect  fenfes,  ye  frail  organs,  fall 
houfe  of  clay  into  your  original  dud ;  ye 
will  be  "  fown  in  corruption,  but  raifed 
in  corruption ;  fown  in  di (honour,  but 
raifed  in  glory;   fown  in  weaknefs,  but 
raifed    in   power."      If   I   confider  my 
foul,  it  is  pafiing,  I  fee,  from  fiaverv  to 
freedom.  I  (hall  carry  with  me  that,  which 
thinks  and  reflects.     I  ftiall  carry  with  me 
the  delicacy  of  tafte,  the  harmony  of  f.unds, 
the  beauty  of  colours,  the  fragance  of  odo- 
riferous fmells.    I  (hall  furmount  heaven 
and  earth,  nature  and  all  terreftrial  things, 
and  my  ideas  of  all  their  beauties  will  mul- 
tiply and  expand.     If  I  confider  the  future 
occonomy,  to  which  I  go,  I  have,  i  own, 
very  inadequate  notions  of  it :  but  my  in- 
capacity is  the  ground  of  my  exp-ctation. 
Could  I  perfectly  comprehend  it  it  would 
argue  its  refemblance  to  lome  of  the  pre- 
fent  objects  of  my  lenfes,  or  its  minute  pro- 
portion to  the  prefent  operation*  of  my 
mind.    If  worldly  dignities  and  grandeurs, 
if  accumulated  treafures  il  the  enjoyments 
of  the  mod  refined  voluptuouinefs,  were  to 
S  3  repieicnt 
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reprefent  to  roe  celeiMal  felicity,  I  (Wild 
fuppofc,  that,  partaking  of  their  nature, 
they  partook  of  their  vanity.  Eut,  if  no- 
thing h  re  can  reoief.Tit  ire  future  ita:e,  it 
15  becaufc  that  i\::ii  ie.pi:ie:h  eve-y  other. 
My  ardour  is  incrca!  -1  by  ray  imperfect 
knowledge  of  it.  My  know  ledge,  and 
v:rue,  1  know,  wiT  be  perfected  ;  I  know 
1  (hall  comprehend  truth,  and  obey  order; 
I  know,  I  lhall  be  free  from  all  evils  and 
in  podeflion  of  all  go/d;  I  fii.iM  be  prcfent 
with  God,  I  know,  and  »\ith  all  th:'  happy 
fpirits,  who  fu/round  nis  throne  ;  and  this 
peifect  lute,  I  am  furc,  will  continue  for 
ever  and  ever. 

Such  arc  the  all- fufhcientfupr>ort$,  which 
revealed  religion  affords  againd  the  fear  of 
death.  Such  arc  the  meditations  of  a  dy- 
ing Chriftian;  not  of  one,  whofe  whole 
Cliriftianity  c^ntiils  of  dry  fpeculation>, 
which  have  no  influence  o-  er  his  prari  ce  : 
but  of  one,  who  applies  h:s  knowledge  10 
relieve  the  real  wants  of  his  dfe. 

Chri 'iiaivt ■/,  then,  we  have  Teen,  is  fu- 
perior  to  natural  religion,  in  thef  •  four  re- 
ip'j-ls.  To  theie  \v\.  will  add 'a  few  mere 
refL'ca.ons  in  farther  evidence  of  the  fupe- 
rioiiry  of  repealed  religion  to  the  religion 
of  nature. 

I .  The  ideas  of  the  ancient  philofophers 
conccra'n  \  nrural  reb^ion  were  not  ccd- 
kdVl  into  a  bod/  of  Jccbi  ie.  On?  philo- 
sopher ha  i  o;-e  id*  a,  anotV  r  lludious  man 
had  ar»o\icr  idea;  i  l-'i;  or  trj"h  and  vir- 
tue, therefore,  lay  di  -per.'H.  Who  cloth 
pot  ice  the  prc.p;;;ine«  ce  >S  n-ve'atirn,  on 
this  a:t'c:e?  No  humr.a  cap-city  cither 
}  ath  b  *en.  or  would  *°v:r  have  b  en  equal 
;->  the  nrablc  cot.cptio:i  of  a  perf.cl  body 
or  truth.  TIitc  is  no  peri  his  (o  narrow,  as 
];~it  lo  he  capable  of  prop/ofieg  f'Uie  cltaar 
trurh,  loaie  excellent  maxim:  but  to  lay 
rjnwn  prmcrples,  and  to  perceive  at  once  a 
n.e'p.ente:,  thefa  ar«i  the  efforts 
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tion.     Modern  philofophers  have  derived 
the  c!e*rclt  and  bell  parts  of  their  fyftcms 
f/om  the  very  revelation,  which  they  affeft 
to   de.'pife.     We   grant,  the   doctrines  of 
the  perfections  of  God,  of  providence,  and 
of  a  future  iUte,  are  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  light  of"  reafon.    A  man,  whn  ihould 
purfue  rational  tracks  of  knowledge  to  hi> 
utrnoll  power,  would  dilcover,  we  own,  ail 
thefe    doctrines :    but  it  is   one  thing  to 
£rant,  that  theiedoclrincs  are  cot  forrr.ale 
to  re  .Hon  ;    and  it  is  another  to  alarm,  tin: 
reafon  actually  difcovered  them.    It  is  cue 
thing  to  allow,  that  a  man,  w  ho  fhouki  rur- 
fue  rational  tracks  of  k'-CA ledge  to  hi-ut- 
moll  power,  would  d  cover  all  thcie  <:.c:- 
trines  :    and  it  is  another  to  pretend,  tiist 
any  man  h-i'h  puriued  thefe  track?  to  the 
utmoil,  and  hath  actually  ditcovered  th-m. 
It  was   the   rrofpel   that    taurht   m'r.kir.J 
the  u;>  of  tii'di  reafon.     It  was  trie  cci- 
pel,  that  ?. (Titled  men   to  form  a  body  of 
natural    religion.       M.vlern    p h  i > ■</c?:.e.i 
avail  themfelves  of  thefe   :id-;    ir.ey  frra 
a  body  of  natural  religion  by  th-*  »?aot 
the    gofpel,  and    then    they    attril  ac  tt 
their  own    penetration  what    they  derive 
from  foreign  aid. 

3.  What  wa<  mod  rational  in  the  natu- 
ral religion  of  the  Pagan  philofophers  was 
mixed  with  fancies  and  dreams.  There 
wa*  not  a  fjngle  philofophcr,  who  di  J  not 
?«!opt  fnne  abfurdiiy,  aid  comrnunica':  :t 
to  his  diiciplcs.  One  taught,  th.it  ccy 
Ivcin?  wa*  afimt^d  with  a  particular  leu', 
and  en  this  abfurd  hvoothefis  he  pre'er-J.J 
to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  rr.rur*. 
/^notiier  took  evt^y  liar  for  a  god,  ai 
thought  the  foid  a  vapour,  that  prdTcd  rr~\ 
on?  boiiy  to  avother,  expiating  in  thtr  b«"c:_r 
of  a  bead  the  fms  thar  were  commiiteu  :i 
that  of  a  man.  One  attributed  the  crea- 
tion of  the  woild  to  a  blind  chance,  and 
the  government  of  all  events  in  it  to  an  in- 
violable fate.  Another  affirmed  the  eter- 
nity cf  the  world,  and  faid,  there  w3.-  ro 
p'j-iod  in  eteirity,  in  v.  hich  heaven  3"i 
earth,  nature  aed  elements  were  no*  va:  '.:. 
Oar  (aid,  cv"  v  thinvr  is  uncertain;  v.e  sv 
ro;  fure  of  our  own  exigence;  the  u  ::ir.e- 
tion  berv^een  jaft  and  unjul>,  vinu."  ar-^ 
vie-,  is  fanciful,  and  hath  no  real  f.u'i-a- 
tion  in  the  nature  of  thin?3.  Ar.otae r  r/.a^e 
inaiter  equal  to  Cod;*  and  maintained. tr^t 
it  concur; cd  with  the  fuprcme  Bcif  g  *n  :nc 
formation  of  the  univerie.  Oae  tc*'^  :;c 
world  for  a  prodigious  bady,  of  ui"th  ••* 
thought  God  w^  the  foul.  Anoh.fT  2'- 
f,;;n'.d  the  materiality  of  the  foul  ^  r~ 
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tributcd  to  matter  the  faculties  of  thinking 
an  J  reasoning.    Some  denied  the  immor- 
tality of  the  fool,  and  the  intervention  or\ 
providence;  and  pretended,  that  an  infi- 
i\>e  number  of  particles  of  matter,  indi  vi- 
able, and  indeftrucYible,  revolved  in  the 
a:.  Irene;  that  from  their  fortuitous  con- 
co-ri\*  a  role  the  orefent  world :  that  in  all 
i.Ai  there  was  no  defign;  that  the   feet 
acre  not  formed  for  walking,  the  eyes  for 
ic:  r  %  nor  the  hands  for  handling.     The 
£  n".  el  is  light  without  darknefs.     It  hath 
u : ;.  i  * g  mean ;    noth: ng    fix  1  fe ;    nothin g 
tilt  doth  not  bear  the  characters  of  that 
AitJon,  from  which  it  proceeds. 

4.  What  was  pure  in  the  natural  reli- 
gvi  of  the  Heathens  was   not  known, 
w  cojU  be  known  to  any  but  philofo- 
p^ri.    The  common  people  were  incu 
ri  SI*  of  that  penetration  and  labour,  which 
t'j  jni'cttigating  of  truth,  and  the  diftin- 
g  r.>.in3  of  it  from  that  falfeliood,  in  which 
J . .  -n  aad  prejudice  had  enveloped  it,  re* 
".-red.    A  mediocrity  of  genius,  I  allow, 
;  *  Sclent  for  the  purpofe  of  inferring  a 
?iT  0.*  thole  confequences  from  the  works 
future,  of  which  we  form  the  body  of 
"knl  religion :  but  none,  bat  geniufes 
"  "c  fir  ft  order,  are  capable  of  kenning 
^  't  uilbnt  confequences,  which  are  in- 
•^i  in  darknefs.    The  bulk  of  mankind 
**-.:.\i  a  (hort  way  proportional  to  every 
a  J.     They  wanted  an  authority,  the  in* 
k..;'n'i:y  of  which  all  mankind    might 
r*-iy  lee.     They  wanted   a    revelation 
fxinir  1  on  evidence  plain  and  obvious  to 
»ii  the  world.     Philofophers   could  not 
i "w  the  world  fuch  a  (hort  way :  but  re- 
gion hath  (hewed  it.     No  philosopher 
:  aid  a  flume  the  authority,  neceflary  to 
L^-h  fuch  a  way :  it  became  God  alone 

0  d:.tuc  in  fuch  a  manner, and  in  revela- 
ion  tie  hath  done  it.  Saurin. 

>  19c.     The  Go/pel  fuptrior  to  the  -writings 
of  1  be  Heathens  in  oratory* 

Ovcaicn  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  If 
-  :rift  were  the  Son  of  God,  and  his  apof- 
-•  infpired  by  the  Holy  Ghoft,  and  the 
ic:i stares  were  God's  Word,  they  would 
Y<:t!  ail  other  men  and  writings  in  all  true 
*t:o-,al  worth  and  excellency ;  whereas 
in  loileexcellcth  them  in  logic  and  philo- 
jf  ny,  and  Cicero  and  Demolthenes  in  ora- 
^},and  Seneca  in  ingenious  exprefDons 
it  n.oralky,  Sec. 

A  tfwer.     You  may  as  well  argue,  that 

1  ibtle  was  no  wifer  than  a  mioitrcl,  be- 


caufe  he  could  not  riddle  fo  well ;  or  than 
a  painter,  be  caufe  he  could  not  limn  fo 
well ;  or  than  a  harlot,  becaufe  he  could 
not  drefs  himfelf  fo  neatly.  Means  are 
to  be  eftimated  according  to  their  fitnefs 
for  their  ends.  Chrift  himfelf  excelled  all 
mankind,  in  all  true  perfections ;  and  yet 
it  became  him  not  to  exercise  all  men's 
arts,  to  ihew  that  he  excelleth  them.  He 
came  not  into  the  world  to  teach  men  ar- 
chitecture, navigation,  medicine,  aftrono- 
my,  grammar,  muiic,  logic,  rhetoric,  &c. 
and  therefore  (hewed  not  his  (kill  in  thefe. 
The  world  had  fufficient  helps  and  means 
for  thefe  in  nature.  It  was  to  fave  men 
from  fin  and  hell,  and  bring  them  to  par- 
don, holinefs,  and  heaven,  that  Chrift  was 
incarnate,. and  that  the  apollles  were  in- 
fpired,  and  the  Scriptures  written :  and  to 
be  fitted  to  thefe  ends,  is  the  excellency  to 
be  expected  in  them  :  and  in  this  they  ex- 
cel all  perfons  and  writings  in  the  world. 
As  God  doth  not  fyllogize  or  know  by  our 
imperfect  way  of  ratiocination,  but  yet 
knoweth  all  things  better  than  fyllogizer* 
do ;  fo  Chrift  hath  a  more  high  and  excel- 
lent kind  of  logic  and  oratory,  and  a  more 
apt  and  fpi ritual  and  powerful  ftyle,  than 
Ariftotle,  Demollhenes,  Cicero,  or  Seneca. 
He  (hewed  not  that  (kill  in  methodical 
healing,  which  Hypoc rates  and  (Galen 
(hewed :  but  he  (hewed  more  and  better 
(kill,  when  he  could  heal  with  a  word,  and 
raife  the  dead,  and  had  the  power  of  life 
and  death;  fo  did  he  bring  more  convinc- 
ing evidence  than  Ariftotle,  and  perfuaded 
more  powerfully  than  Demofthenes  or  Ci- 
cero. And  though  this  kind  of  formal 
learning  was  below  him,  and  below  the 
infpired  meftengers  of  his  Gofpel,  yet  his 
inferior  fervants  (an  Aquinas,  a  Scotus,  an 
Ockaro,  a  Scaliger,  a  Ramus  a  Ga (Tend us) 
do  match  or  excel  the  old  philofophers, 
and  abundance  of  Chriftians  equalize  or 
excel  a  Demollhenes  or  Cicero,  in  the  trued 
oratory.  Baxter. 

§   191.     Olfcuritits    in    the   Scriptures  no 
proof  of  their  not  being  genuine. 

That  there  are  obfeurities  and  difficul- 
ties in  Holy  Writ  is  acknowledged  by  all 
perfons  that  are  converfant  in  the  Sacred 
Volume.  And  truly,  if  we  confider  things 
arig..t,  we  (hall  find,  this  is  not  unworthy 
either  of  God  or  of  his  Holy  Word.  Not 
of  God  himfelf,  who  indited  the  facred 
Scriptures;  for  he  hath  molt  wifely  or- 
dered, that  there  (houid  be  fome  things  ob* 
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» i'/bl  defigoing  to  pervert  the  words,  in  pronounce  fo  much  as  we  underfcand  of 

orJfr  to  the  maintaining  Come  opinion!  or  them  to  be  excellent,  and  admirable,  but 

practices  which  they  adhere  to.     But  no  believe  alio,  that,  what  we  do  not  under- 

it  an  of  a  folate  mind  and  reafon  can  think,  Hand  is  fo  too  ?  It  is  certainly  an  undent  - 

that  the  Scriptures  themfelves  are  difpa-  able  truth,  that  neither  the  wildom  of  God, 

raged  by  thefe  difficulties  and  miftakes ;  nor  the  credit  of  this  infpired  book,  are 

for  the/  are  not  arguments  of  the  Scrip-  impaired  by  any  difficult  we  find  in  it. 

ta  r's  imperfection,  bnt  of  man's.  Be  rides,  Edwards. 

th?:.-  obscurities,  which  are  accompanied  .            m    n...          .           ,.          , 

»ith  the  various  ways  of  rendering  fome  §  »9»-    ~hi  BMfiftnur  to  all  other  booh. 

cxprrffions,  and  determining  the  fenfe,  are  In  what  other  writings  can  we  defer/ 
no  prof  of  the  imperfection,  of  this  holy  thofe  excellencies  which  we  and  in  the  Bi- 
booic,  becaufe  in  matters  of  faith  and  man-  bis  ?  None  of  them  can  equal  it  in  ami- 
ne rs  which  are  the  main  things  we  are  quity ;  for  the  firil  penman  of  the  Sacred 
concerned  in,  and  for  which  the  Bible  was  Scripture  hath  the  ftart  of  all  philofophera, 
chiefly  writ,  thefe  writings  are  plain  and  poets,  and  hiftorians,  aod  is  abfolulteiy  ths 
intelligible.    All  neceflary  and  fundamen-  ancienteil  writer  extant  in  the  word.     No 
ul  points  of  religion  are  fet  down  here  in  writings  are  equal  to  thefe  of  the  Bible,  if 
ntch  exprefEons  as  are  fuitable  to  the  ca-  we  mention  only  the  flock  of  human  learn- 
pacities  of  the  mod  fimple  and  vulgar*  in* contained  In  them.  Here  linguifts  and 
God  hath  gracioafly  condefcended  to  the  philologifts  may  find  that  which  is  to  bo 
infirmities  of  the  meaner!  and  moft  on-  found  no  where  elfe.    Here  rhetoricians 
learned  by  (peaking  to  them  in  thefe  writ-  and  orators  may  be  entertained  with  a  more 
ings  after  the  manner  of  men,  and  by  pro-  lofty  eloquence,  with  a  choicer  compofure 
pojndiog  the  greateft  tnyfteries  in  a  rami-  of  words,  and  with  a  greater  variety  of 
lur  gyle  and  way.    The  Scripture,  fo  far  ftyle,  than  any  other  writers  can  afford 
«  t  relates  to  our  belief  and  practice,  is  them.    Here  is  a  book,  where  more  is 
in?  eafy  and   plain,  yea.  much  plainer  underftood  than  ex^prefled,  where  words  are 
tja  the  g lofles  and  comments  upon  it  few,  but  the  fen le  is  full  and  redundant, 
ofauimes  are.     In  a  word,  moft  of  the  No  books  equal  this  in  authority,  becaufe 
fixes  of  Scripture  call  not  for  an  inter-  it  is  the  Word  of  God  himfelf,  and  dictated 
preter,  but  a  pracTtfer.     As  for  other  paf-  by  an  unerring  Spirit,     it  excels  all  other 
bgpt  which  are  obfenre  and  intricate,  but  writings  in  the  excellency  of  its  matter, 
which  are  very  few  in  refpect  of  thofe  that  which  is  the  higheft,  nobleft,  and  worthieft, 
are  plain,  they  weredefigned,  as  hath  been  and  of  the  greateft  concern  to  mankind. 
already  faggefked,  to  employ  our  more  in-  Laftly,  the  Scriptures  tranfcenJ  all  other 
qoifcrive  and  elaborate  thoughts,  and  to  writings  in  their  power  and  efficacy.— 
whet  our  industry  in  the  ttudyingof  this  Wherefore,  with  great  ferioufnefs  and 
holy  volume  (  that  at  faft,  when  we  have  importunity,  I  re  que  A  the  reader  that  he 
the  bappineft  of  retrieving  the  loft  fenfe  of  would  entertain  fuch  thoughts  and  perfua- 
the  words,  and  reftoring  them  to  their  ge-  fions  as  thefe,  that  Bible-learning  is  the 
Pttioe  meaning,  we  may  the  more  prize  our  higheft  accooipliJbment,  that  this  book  is 
tcqoeft  which  hath  coft  us  ferae  pains.  Or,  the  moft  valuable  of  any  upon  earth,  that 
if  after  all  our  attempts  we  cannot  reach  here  is  a  library  in  one  tingle  volume,  that 
the  true  meaning,  we  have  reafon  to  en*  this  alone  is  futficient  for  us,  though  all  the 
tertain  reverend  thoughts  oft  thofe  difficult  libraries  in  the  world  were  deiiroyjd. 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  to  perraade  our-  Ibid. 
felves,  that  they  are  worthy  of  the  divine  m              ...    ,       ...       .       .  ,     .     . 
Eoditer,  though  our  weak  minds  cannot  §  »9*    f  Jhi  "J*10"'  **™K*< '«  **' 
comprehend  them.    If  human  authors  de-  world  dot ved  f,om  Revelation. 
light  to  darken  their  writings  fometimes,  Deifm,  or  the  principles  ot  natural  wor- 
•nd  it  is  accounted  no  blemifh,  furely  we  fhtp,  are  only  the  faint  remnants  or  dying 
may  conclude,  that  the  myfteries  or  the  flames  of  reveal  d  religion  in  the  pofterky 
facred  and  infpired  ftyle  are  rather  an  en-  of  Noah ;  and  our  modern  philosophers, 
haocement  than  a  diminution  of  its  excel-  nay,  and  fomeof  our  philofophtfing  divines, 
Incy.    Shall  we  not  think  it  lit  to  deal  as  have  too  much  exalted  the  faculties  of  our 
fairly  with  the  (acred  code,  as  Socrates  did  fouls  when  they  have  maintained  that  by 
with  Hejaditui'  writings,  that  is,  not  only  their  force,  mankindias  been  able  to  find 
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out  that  there  is  one  fupreme  agent  or  in- 
tellectual being  which  we  call  God;  that 
praife  and  prayer  are  his  due  woriliip;  and 
the  reft  of  thofe  deducements,  which  I  am 
confident  are  the  remote  effects  of  revela- 
tion, and  unattainable  by  our  difcourfe,  I 
mean  as  limply  confidered,  and  without  the 
benefit  of  divine  illuminaiion.  So  that  we 
have  not  lifted  upourfelves  to  Gcd  by  the 
weak  pinions  of  our  reafon,  but  hj  his 
been  pleafed  to  defcend  to  us ;  and  what 
Socrates  faid  of  him,  what  Plato  writ,  and 
the  reft  of  the  Heathen  philofophers  of  fe- 
veral  nations,  is  all  no  more  than  the  twi- 
light of  revelation,  after  the  fim  of  it  was 
fet  in  the  race  of  Ncah.  That  there  is 
fomething  above  us,  feme  principle  of 
motion,  our  reafon  can  apprehend,  though 
it  cannot  difcover  what  it  is  by  its  own 
virtue.  And  indeed  'tis  veTy  improbable, 
that  we,  who  by  the  itrength  of  our  facul- 
ties cannot  enter  into  the  knowledge  of 
any  being,  not  lb  much  as  of  our  own, 
fhould  be  able  to  find  out  by  them  that 
Supreme  Nature,  which  wc  cannot  other- 
wife  define  than  by  faying  it  is  infinke;  as 
if  infinite  were  definable,  or  infinity  a  fub- 
jeel  for  our  narrow  underllanding.  They 
who  would  prove  religion  by  reafon,  do 
but  weaken  the  caufe  which  they  endea- 
vour to  fupport.  It  is  to  take  away  the 
pillars  from  our  faith,  and  prop  it  onlv 
with  a  twig;  it  is  to  dcli^n  a  tower  like 
that  of  Babel,  which,  ir  it  were  poftible, 
as  it  is  not,  to  reach  heaven,  would  come  to 
nothing  by  the  confufion  of  the  woikmen. 
For  every  man  is  building  a  feveral  way; 
impotently  conceited  of  bis  own  model, 
and  of  his  own  materials.  Reafon  is  al- 
ways driving,  always  at  a  lofs;  and  of  ne- 
ce;firy  it  mult  fo  come  to  pais,  while  it  is 
cxe.cifed  about  that  which  is  not  its  proper 
obj.'cl.  Let  us  be  content  at  laft  to  know 
(iod  by  his  own  metheds;  at  lcait  fo 
nnivii  of  him  as  he  is  pleafed  10  reveal  to  us 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  'i'o  apprehend 
then:  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  i>  ail  cur 
re.rion  has  to  do;  for  all  beyond  it  is  the 
w  oil:  of  faith,  which  is  the  Tea!  of  Heaven 
impreficd  upon  our  human  underibn .iing. 

%    l<)\.      The  iK-crhn'fs  rf  hrJ.-.'c!;,  lj;! b  >'l>j 
Unbr.it tvt'r's  C/'<  t\7. 

The  publication  of  Lord  Baliv.pbroke's 
pollaii.Tious  works  has  giwn  new  life  ar.d 
J;':rit  to  frec-th.inkirp.     Vvc  i.'cm  a;  pre- 


techifm,  with  all  that  we  have  been  taught 
about  religion,  in  order  to  model  our  faith 
to  the  fafhion  of  his  lordfhip's  fyftem.  Wc 
have  now  nothing  to  do,  but  to  throw 
away  our  Bible?,  turn  the  churches  into 
theatres,  and  rejoice  that  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment now  in  force,  gives  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  getting  rid  or*  the  clergy  by  trar.f- 
po;  cation.  I  was  in  hopes  the  extraordi- 
nary price  of  thofe  volumes  would  hr.ve 
confined  their  influence  to  perfonscf  qua- 
lity. As  they  are  placed  above  extreme 
indigence  and  abfolute  want  of  bread,  their 
loole  notions  would  have  carried  them  no 
farther  than  cheating  at  cards,  or  perhaps 
plundering  their  country :  but  if  thefe  opi- 
nions fpread  among  the  vulgar,  wc  lhall  be 
knocked  down  at  noon-day  in  our  ilrcets, 
and  nothing  will  go  forward  but  robberies 
and  murders. 

The  inilanccs  I  have  lately  feen  of  free- 
thinking  in  the  lower  part  of  the  world, 
make  me  fear,  they  are  going  to  be  a 
fafhionable  and  as  wicked  as  their  better*. 
I  went  the  other  night  to  the  Robin  Hood, 
where  it  is  ufual  for  the  advocates  agaicft 
religion  to  aflemble  and  openly  ayow  their 
infidelity.  One  of  the  queltions  fcr  the 
night  was— -Whether  lord  Boling broke  had 
not  done  greater  fervices  to  mankind  by 
his  writings,  than  the  Apoilles  or  Evange- 
lifts? — As  this  fociety  is  chiefly  compoied 
of  lawyers'  clerks,  petty  tradefmen,  and 
the  loweft  mechanics,  1  was  at  firft  fur- 
prized  at  fuch  amazing  erudition  among 
them.  Tolar.d,  Tindal,  Collins,  Chubb, 
and  Mandeville,  they  feemed  to  have  got 
by  heart.  A  fhoe-maker  harangued  his 
five  minutes  upon  the  excellence  of  the 
tenets  maintained  by  lord  Bolingbrokc; 
but  I  foon  found  that  his  reading  had  no: 
been  extended  beyond  the  idea  of  a  pa- 
triot king,  which  he  had  miilakcn  for  a 
glorious  fyftem  of  free-thinking.  I  could 
not  h- lp  imiling  at  another  of  the  com- 
pany, who  took  pains  to  ihew  his  ditbe- 
lict  of  the  gofpel  by  un fainting  the  app- 
lies, and  calling  them  by  no  other  title 
than  plain  Paul  or  plain  Peter.  Tre 
proceedings  of  this  fociety  have  indeed 
a  1  molt  induced  me  to  with  that  (like  the 
Roman  Catholics)  they  were  not  permit- 
ted  to  read  the  Bible,  rather  than  that  they 
fhould  read  it  only  to  abufe  it. 

I    have    frequently    heard    many  vu  e 
tradefmen  fettling  the  moit  important  arti- 
cles of  our  faith  over  a  pint  of  beer.     A 
!■■'.;>  to  be  e-:4cavcu:iii.r  to  unlearn  om  ca-     baker  took  cccailon  from  Canning's  sri-ii 
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to  maintain,  in  oppofttion  to  the  Scriptures, 
that  man  might  live  by  bread  alone,  at 
Irift  that  woman  might ;  for  elfe,  faid  he, 
fjTcooJd  the  girl  have  been  fupported 
lor  a  whole  month  by  a  fc»v  hard  crufts  ? 
J  a  anfwer  to  this,  a  barber- furgeon   fet 
t".;rt!i  the  improbability  of  that  ftory ;  and 
thence  inferred,  that  it  was  impoffible  for 
cu-  Saviour  to  have  fa!?ed  forty  days  in  the 
v.iicrnefs.    1  lately  heard  a  midfhipman 
:  zi:  tn  the  Bible  was  all  a  lie;  for  he 
.'i  iJ  i  .ped  round  the  wo-  Id  with  lord  Artfon, 
ani  if  there  had  becii  any  Red  Sea  he  muft 
i  ive  met  with  it.     1  km>v  a  brick-layer, 
w.o,  while  he  was  working  by  line  and 
rj'e,  and  careful!/  laying  one  brick  upon 
:•:  -•  i er,  would  argue  with  a  fellow- labourer 
t  \  >  the  world  was  made  by  chance ;  and 
a ».  „vc,  who  thought   more  of  his  trade, 
u-n  his  Bihk",  in  a  difr<ut«  concerning  the 
r\;cles,  nnde  a  plcaUnt  miitake  about 
x ie  firft,  and  gravely  afked  his  antag#nift 
*.*t  he  thought  of  the  fupper  at  Cana. 

This  afFeflatioii  of  free -thinking  among 
t"- lower  clafs  of  p?ople,  is  at  prefent  hap- 
f.  •  can Sncd  to  the  men.  On  Sundays, 
'■i*  the  hulbands  are  toping  at  the  ale- 
taf',  the  good  women,  their  wives,  think 
i:  their  duty  to  go  to  church,  fay  their 
r:yers,  bring  home  the  text,  and  hear  the 
c.idrcn  their  cat* chifm.  But  our  polite 
i* -!<.*$  are,  1  fear,  in  their  lives  and  con- 
icrnrions  little  better  than  free-thinkers. 
<i  /ng  to* church,  fince  it  is  now  no  longer 
t.ie  fiiJiion  to  carry  on  intrigues  there,  is 
a'snoft  wholly  laid  aiide :  and  I  verily  be- 
i'r.e,  that  nothing  but  another  earthquake 
cm  ill  the  churches  with  people  of  quality. 
T.e  fiir  fcx  in  general  are  too  thoughtlefs 
t<j  concern  thcmfelves  in  deep  enquiries 
ir/o  matters  of  religion.  It  is  fufficient 
taat  they  are  taught  to  believe  thezn- 
fcives  angels.  It  would  therefore  be  an 
il!  compliment,  while  we  talk  of  the  hea- 
ven they  be  flow,  to  pcrfuade  them  into  the 
Mahometan  notion,  that  they  have  no 
fiS;  though,  perhaps,  our  fine  gentle- 
men may  imagine,  that  by  convincing  a 
hdy  that  (he  has  no  foul,  (he  will  be  lefs 
krupulous  about  the  difpofal  of  her  body. 

The  ridiculous  notions  maintained  by 
free-thinkers  in  their  writings,  fcarce  de- 
frrve  a  fertous  refutation;  and  perhips 
'he  bcfl  method  of  anfvverin^  them  would 
1  e  to  fj]e&  from  their  works  all  the  ab- 
fjrd  and  im practicable  notions,  which  they 
fo  ftifH y  maintain  in  order  to  evade  the  be- 
lief of  the  Cimllian  religion,  1  mall  here 
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throw  together  a  few  of  their  principal 
tenets,  under  the  contradictory  title  of 
The  Unbeliever's  Creed, 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  God,  but  that 
matter  is  God,  and  God  is  matter ;  and 
that  it  is  no  matter  whether  there  is  any 
God  or  no. 

I  belicv?  alfo,  that  the  world  was  not 
made ;  that  the  world  made  itfelf;  that  it 
had  no  beginning;  that  it  will  Jaft  for 
ever,  world  without  end, 

I  believe  that  a  man  is  a  bead,  that  the 
foul  is  the  body,  and  the  body  is  the  foul ; 
and  that  after  death  there  is  neither  body 
nor  foul. 

I  believe  that  there  is  no  religion ;  that 
natural  religion  is  the  only  religion;  and 
that  all  religion  is  unnatural.  T  believe 
not  in  M'jfes ;  1  believe  in  the  firft  philo- 
fophy;  I  b'.-lieve  not  the  Evangelifts;  I 
believe  in  Chubb,  Collins,  Toland,  Tin- 
dal,  Morgan,  Mandcville,  Woolfton, 
Hobbjs,  Shaftefbury;  I  believe  in  lord 
Boling^roke  ;  I  believe  not  St.  Paul. 

I  believe  not  revelation  ;  I  believe  in 
tradition ;  I  believe  in  the  Talmud;  I  be- 
lieve in  the  Alcoran  i  I  believe  not  the 
Bible  ;  I  believe  in  Socrates ;  I  believe  in 
Confucius ;  I  believe  in  Sanconiathan ;  I 
believe  in  Mahomet ;  I  believe  not  in 
Chrift. 

Laftly,  I  believe  in  all  unbelief. 

Anonymous. 


§   195.  A  moral  demonftrathn  of  the  truth  of 

ths-  Cbrijiian  religion. 

This  difcourfe  of  all  the  difputables 
in  the  worl  i,  (hall  require  the  feweft  things 
to  be  granted  ;  even  nothing  but  what 
was  evident ;  even  nothing  but  the  vtry 
fuhjeft  of  the  queftion,  viz.  That  there 
was  fuch  a  man  as  Jefus  Chrift ;  that  he 
pretended  fuch  things,  and  taught  fuch 
doctrines :  for  he  that  will  prove  thefe 
things  to  be  from  God,  muft  be  allowed 
that  they  were  from  fomcthing  or  othe*. 

But  tr.is  poltalate  I  do  notafk  for  need, 
but  for  order's  fake  and  art ;  for  what  the 
hiftories  of  that  age  reported  as  a  public 
affair,  as  one  of  the  mod  eminent  tranf- 
adfcions  of  the  world,  that  which  made  fo 
much  noife,  which  caufed  fo  many  changes, 
which  occafioned  fo  many  wars,  which  di- 
vided fo  many  hearts,  which  altered  fo 
many  families,  which  procured  fo  many 
deaths,  which  obtained  fo  many  laws  in 
favour,  and  fuiFered  fo  many  refcripts  in 
the  disfavour,  of  itfelf;  that  which  was 

not 
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be  the  Meffias,  by  the  force  of  a  prophecy 
id  Ifaiah,  ■•  A  Virgin  (hall  conceive  a 
Son,"  they  who  obftwately  refufed  to  ad- 
mit him,  did  not  deny  the  matter  of  fad, 
but  denied  that  it  was  fo  meant  by  the 
prophet,  which,  if  it  were  true,  can  only 
prove  that  Jefus  was  more  excellent  than 
was  foretold  by  the  prophefr,  but  that 
lucre  was  nothing  lefs  in  him  than  was 
to  be  in  the  Meffias  ;  it  was  a  matter  fo 
famous,  that  die  Arabian  phyficians,  who 
can  affirm  no  fuch  things  of  their  Maho- 
met, and  yet  not  being  able  to  deny  it  to 
fie  tree  of  the  holy  Jefus,  endeavour  to 
alleviate  and  leflen  the  thing,  by  faying. 
It  is  not  wholly  beyond  the  force  of  na- 
ture, that  a  virgin  mould  conceive ;  fo  that 
it  was  on  all  hands  undeniable,  that  the 
mother  of  Jefas  was  a  virgin,  a  mother 
without  a  man. 

Hits  is  that  Jefus,  at  whofe  prefence, 
before  he  was  born,  a  babe  in  his  mother's 
belly  alio  did  leap  for  joy,  who  was  alfo 
a  perfon  extraordinary  himfelf,  conceived 
in  his  mother's  old  age,  after  a  long  bar- 
isnncfs,  fignified  by  an  angel  in  the  tem- 
ple, to  his  father  officiating  his  prieftly  of- 
fer, what  waa.  alfo  ftruck  dumb  for  his  not 
freient  believing;  all  the  people  faw  it, 
and  all  his  kindred  were  witnefTes  of  his 
rdbtutioo,  and  he  was  named  by  the  an- 
{el,  and  bis  office  declared  to  be  the  fore* 
runner  of  the  holy  Jefus ;  and  this  alfo 
•as  foretold  by  one  of  the  old  prophets; 
Cor  the  whole  flory  of  this  divine  perfon  is 
a  chain  of  providence  and  wonder,  every 
Hnk  of  which  is  a  verification  of  a  pro- 
phecy, and  all  of  it  is  that  thing  which, 
from  Adam  to  the  birth  of  Jefus,  was 
pointed  at  and  hinted  by  all  the  prophets, 
whofe  words  in  him  parted  perfectly  into 
the  event. 

This  is  that  Jefus,  who,  as  he  was  born 
niihoot  a  father,  fo  he  was  learned  with* 
out  a  mailer :  he  was  a  man  without  age, 
a  do£ror  in  a  child's  garment,  difputing  in 
the  fanduary  at  twelve  years  old.  He  was 
s  fojourner  in  Egypt,  becaufe  the  poor 
babe,  born  of  an  indigent  mother,  was  a 
furmidable  rival  to  a  potent  King ;  and 
this  fear  could  not  come  from  the  deficit 
of  the  infant,  but  mud  needs  arife  from  the 
illuflrioufne&  of  the  birth,  and  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  child,  and  the  fayings  of  the 
learned,  and  the  journey  of  the  wife  men, 
and  the  decrees  of  God :  this  journey  and 
the  return  were  both  managed  by  the  con- 
dud  of  an  angel  and  a  divine  dream,  for 


to  the  Son  of  God  all  the  angels  did  re- 
joice to  minifter. 

This  blefled  perfon,  made  thus  excellent 
by  his  Father,  and  glorious  by  miraculous 
conijgnations,  and  uluftrious  by  the  mini- 
dry  of  heavenly  fpirits,  and  proclaimed  to 
Mary  and  to  Jofeph  by  two  angels,  to  the 
(hepherds  by  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly 
hoft,  to  the  wife  men  by  a  prophecy  and 
by  a  flar,  to  the  Jews  by  the  fhepherds, 
to  the  Gentiles  by  the  three  wife  men,  to 
Herod  by  the  doctors  of  the  law,  and  to 
himfelf  perfectly  known  by  the  inchaiing 
his  human  nature  in  the  bofom  and  heart 
of  God,  and  by  the  fulnefs  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  was  yet  pleafed  for  thirty  years 
together,  to  live  an  humble,  a  laborious, 
a  chaftc  and  a  devout,  a  regular  and  an 
even,  a  wife  and  an  exemplar,  a  pious 
and  an  obfeure  life,  without  complaint, 
without  fin,  without  defign  of  fame,  or 
grandeur  of  fpirit,  till  the  time  came  that 
the  clefts  of  the  rock  were  to  open,  and 
the  diamond  give  its  luflre,  and  be  worn  in 
the  diadems  of  kings,  and  then  tins  per- 
fon was  wholly  admirable ;  for  he  was 
ufhered  into  the  world  by  the  voice  of 
a  loud  crier  in  the  wildernefs,  a  perfon 
auftere  and  wife,  of  a  flrange  life,  full 
of  holinefs,  and  full  of  hardnefs,  and  a 
great  preacher  of  righteoufnefs,  a  man 
believed  by  all  the  people  that  he  came 
from  God,  one  who  in  his  own  nation 
gathered  difciples  publicly,  and  (which 
amongft  them  was  a  great  matter)  he  Was 
the  doclor  of  a  new  inftitution,  .and  bapr 
tized  all  the  country;  yet  this  man,  fo 
great,  fo  revered,  fo  followed,  fo  liilened 
to  by  king  and  people,  by  doctors  and  by 
idiots,  by  Phanfees  and  Sadducees,  this 
man  preached  Jefus  to  the  people,  pointed 
out  the  Lamb  of  God,  told  that  he  muft 
increafe,  and  himfelf  from  all  that  fame 
mull  retire  to  give  him  place;  he  received 
him  to  baptifm,  after  having  with  duty 
and  modeily  declared  his  own  unworthi- 
nefs  to  rive,  but  rather  a  worthinefs  to 
receive  baptifm  from  the  holy  hands  of 
Jefus ;  but  at  the  folemnitv  God  fent  down 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  holy  Son,  and  by 
a  voice  from  heaven,  a  voice  of  thunder 
(and  God  was  in  that  voice)  declared  that 
this  was  his  Son,  and  that  he  was  delight- 
ed in  him. 

This  voice  from  heaven  was  fuch,  fo 
evident,  fo  certain  a  conviction  of  what 
it  did  intend  to  prove,  fo  known  and  ac- 
cepted as  the  way  of  divine  revelation 

under 
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bat  by  the  power  of  God,     For  Satan  does  cent  and  fimple,  prudent  and  wife,  holy 
not  cart  out  Satan,  nor  a  houfe  fight  againft  and  fpotkfs,  unreproved  and  unfufpe&ed, 
iiii'S,  if  it  means  to  fland  long ;  and  the  he  is  certainly  by  all  wife  men  faid  in  a 
devil  could  not  help   Jefus,  becaufe  the  good  fenfe  to  be  the  Ton  of  God;    bat 
holy  Jefas  taught  men  virtue,  called  them  he  who  does  well  and  fpeaks  well,  and  calls 
from  the  worftiipping  devils,  taught  them  all  men   to  glorify  and  ferve  God,  and 
to  refift  the  devil,  to  lay  afide.  all  thofe  ferves  no  ends  but  of  holinefs  and  charity, 
abominable  idolatries  by  which  the  devil  of  wifdom  of  hearts  and  reformation  of 
doth  rule  in  the  hearts  of  men :  he  taught  manners,  this  man  carries  great  authority 
men  to  love  God,  to  fly  from  temptations  in  his  fa>  ings,  and  ought  to  prevail  with 
to  fin,  to  hate  and  avoid  all  thofe  things  good  men  in  good  things,  for  good  ends, 
cf  uhich  the  devil  is  guilty ;  for  Chriflia-  which  is  all  that  is  here  required, 
nicy  forbids  pride,  envy,  malice,  lying,  and  .  But  his  nature  was  fo  fweet,  his  man- 
yet  affirms,  that  the  devil  is  proud,  envious,  ners   fo  humble,  his   words  fo  wife  and 
sulicious;  and  the  father  of  lies;  and  there-  compofed,  his  comportment  fo  grave  and 
!*;>*,  wherever  Chriftianity  prevails,   the  winning,  his  anfwers   fo  reafonable,  his 
devil  is  not  worfhipped,  and  therefore  he  ttiellions  fodeep,  his  reproof  fofevereand 
that  can  think  that  a  man  without  the  charitable^  his  pity  fo  great  and  merciful, 
fewer  of  God  could  overturn  the  devil's  his  preachings  fo  full  of  reafon  and  holi- 
principles,  crofs  his  defigns,  weaken  his  nefs,  of  weight  and  authority,  his  conver- 
x/ength,  baffle  him  in  his  policies,  befool  fationfo  ufeful  and  beneficent,  his  poverty 
aim  and  turn  him  out  of  poflefCon,  and  great  but  his  alms  frequent,  his  family  fo 
auke  him  open   his  own  mouth  againft  holy  and  religious,  his  and  their  employ- 
fcufelf,  as  he  did  often,  and  confefs  him-  ment  fo  profitable,  his  meeknefs  fo  incora- 
feif  conquered   by  Jefus,  and  tormented,  parable,  his  pafiions  without  difference* 
utie  oracle  did  to  Auguflus  Caefar,  and  fave  only  where  zeal  or  pity  carried  him 
te  devil  to  Jefus  himfelf;  he,  I  fay,  that  on  to  worthy  and  apt  expreflions,  a  perfon 
vkk  a  mere  man  can  do  this,  knows  not  that  never  laughed,  but  often  wept  in  a 
a*  »eaknefles  of  a  man,  nor  the  power  fenfe  of  the  calamities  of  others:  he  loved 
tf  in  angel ;  but  he  that  thinks  this  could  every  man  and  hated  no  man ;  he  gave 
4e  done  by  eompacl,  and  by  confent  of  counfel  to  the  doubtful,  and  intruded  the 
U devil,  mull  think  him  to  be  an  intel-  ignorant;  he  bound  up  the  broken  heart*, 
hgence,  without  underftanding,  a  power  and  ftrengthened  the  feeble  knees;  he  re- 
•uhotit  force,  a  fool  and  a  fot  to  aflul  a  lieved  the  poor,  and  converted  the  tinners; 
rower  againit  himfelf,  and  to  perfecute  he  defpifed  none  that  came  to  him  for 
tie  power  he  did  a 65 ft,   to  flir  up  the  relief,  and  as  for  thofe  that  did  not,  he 
'.rid  to  deflroy  the   Christians,    whofe  went  to  them;  he  took  all   occafuns  of 
lifter  and  Lord  he  did  affift  to  deflroy  mercy  that  were  offered   him,  and  went 
Umfclf;  and,  when  we  read  that  Porphy-  abroad  for  more;   he  fpent  his  days  in* 
ria<  an  Heathen,  a  pro fc (Ted  enemy  to  preaching  and  healing,  and  his  nights  in, 
Uriftianity,  did  fay,  Uvu  Ti^u^iui  rU  $•**  prayers  and  conversation  with  God  :   he 
•v^ac  vf  Atia*  hx  iMof  that  fince  Jefus  was  obedient  to  laws  and  fubjeel  to  princes, 
«a*  worfhipped,  the  gods  could  help  no  though  he  was  the  Prince  of  Judsea  in  right 
can,  that  is,  the  gods  which  they  wor-  of  his  mother,  and  of  all  the  world  in  right 
dipped;  the  poor  baffled  enervated  dse-  of  his  father;  the  people  followed  him,  but 
Kocs:  he  muft  either  think  that  the  devils  he  made  no  conventions;  aud  when  they 
•*:  as  foolifh  as  they  are  weak,  or  elfc,  were  made,  he  fuhYered  no  tumults ;  when* 
ttat  they  did  nothing  towards  this  decli*  they  would  have  made  him  a  king,  he 
unon  of  their  power;  and  therefore  that  withdrew  himfelf;  when  he  knew   they 
tfcey  fuffer  it  by  a  power  higher  than  them-  would  put  him  to  death,  he  offered  him- 
fcres,  that  is,  by  the  power  of  God  in  the  felf ;  he  knew  men's  heart?,  and  con ver fed 
land  of  jefus.  fecrctly,  and  gave  anfwer  to  their  thoughts 
Bat,  befid.es  that  God  gave  teilimony  and  prevented  their  queftbns;   he  would 
torn  heaven  concerning  him,  he  alfo  gave  work  a  miracle  rather  than  give  offence*. 
t»-ii  teflimony  oi r himfelf  to  have  come  from  and  yet  fufFer  every  offence  rather  than 
God,  becaufe  that  ««  he  did  God's  will;"  fee  God  his  father  dilhonoured;  he  cx- 
forhethatis  a  good  man  and  lives,  by  the    aclly  kept  the  law  of  Moles,  to  which  he 
4**5  of  God  and  of  his  nation,  a  life  inno-    came  to  put  a  period,  and  yet  chofe  to 
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Bin;  and,   thtt   they  were    true,  was 
amnned   by   very   many    eye-witneiTes, 
mcti>  who  were    innocent,  plain   men* 
men  that  had  no  bad  end*  to  terve ;  men* 
that  looked  for  no  preferment  by  the 
thing  in  this  life;  men.  to  whom  their 
mailer  told  they  were  to  expelt  not  crowns 
and  fceptres,  not  praife  p£  men  or  wealthy 
poiedions,  not  power  and  cafe,  bat  a 
voluntary  calling  away  care  and  attendance 
opon  fecular  affairs,  that  they  might  attend 
their  mimftrv ;  poverty  and  prilons,  trou- 
ble and  vexation,  perfecution  and  labour, 
whippings  and   banifhment,    bonds    and 
(kith ;  and  for  a  reward  they  mall  ftay  till 
a  good  day  came,  but  that  was  not  to  be 
at  all  ia  this  world ;  and,  when  the  day  of 
reiHmtion  and  recompenfe  (hould  come, 
i*cy  /hould  never  know  till  it  came,  but 
-poo  the  hope  of  this  and  the  faith  of  Je- 
:a>  and  rhe  word  of  God  fo  taught,  fo 

cocligned,  they  mad  rely  wholly  and  for 
erer. 

Now  let  it  be  coniidered,  how  could 
natters  of  fa&  be  proved  better  ?  and  how 
sJd  this  be  any  thing,  but  Aich  as  to 
n!?  upon  matters  of  fed  ?  what  greater 
^oiuty  can  we  have  of  any  thing  that 
'■*  ever  done  which  we  faw  not,  or  heard 
'K.  but  by  the  report  of  wife  and  honeft 
prions?  especially,  fince  they  were  fuch 
*^-.e  life  and  breeding  was  fo  far  from 
iibi-ion  and  pompoufnefs,  that,  as  they 
to;!d  not  naturally  and  reafonably  hope 
fo  any  great  number  of  profelytes,  fo  the 
bre  that  could  be  hoped  for  amongft 
km,  as  it  mud  be  a  matter  of  their  own 
procuring,  and  confequently  uncertain,  fo 
t  mult  needs  be  very  inconsiderable,  not 
R  to  outweigh  the  danger  and  the  lofs, 
3r  yet  at  all  valuable  by  them  whofe 
dncation  and* pretences  were  againft  it? 
f^fe  we  have  plentifully.  But  if  thefe 
*n  are  numerous  and  united,  it  is  more. 
Then  we  have  more ;  for  fo  many  did 
firm  thefe  things  which  they  faw  and 
«rd,  that  thousands  of  people  were  con* 
ir-ced  of  the  truth  of  them :  but  then,  if 
heie  men  offer  their  oath,  it  is  yet  more, 
k  yet  not  fo  much  as  we  have,  for  they 
ea!?d  thofe  things  with  their  blood  ;  they 
;*re  their  life  for  a  teftimony ;  and  what 
fird  can  any  man  expec\  if  he  gives 
ti>  life  for  a  lie  ?  who  (hall  make  him  re- 
ntnpcnfe,  or  what  can  tempt  him  to  do  it 
:ao*inglyi  but,  after  all,  it  is  to  be  re- 
r.eai bered,  that  as  God  hates  lying,  fo  he 
ur?s  incredulity ;  as  we  muft  not  believe 
•  lie,  fo  neither  flop  op  our  eyes  and 


ears  againft  truth  ;  and  what  we  do  tsvery 
minute  of  our  lives  in  matters  of  little  and 
of  great  concernment,  if  we  refute  to  do 
in  oar  religion,  which  yet  is  to  be  con* 
dueled  as  other  human  affairs  are,  by 
human  inftruments  and  arguments  of  per* 
fuafion,  proper  to  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
it  is  an  obftinacy,  that  is  as  contrary 
to  human  reafon,  as  it ,  is  td  divine 
faith. 

Thefe  things  relate  to  the  perfon  of  the 
holy  Jefus,  and  prove  fufficiently  that  it 
was  extraordinary,  that  it  was  divine,  that 
God  was  with  him,  that  his  power  wrought 
in  him ;  and  therefore  that  it  was  his  will 
which  jefus  taught*  and  God  figned.  But 
then  if  nothing  of  all  this  had  been,  yet 
even  the  doclrine  itfelf  proves  itfclf  divine, 
and  to  come  from  God. 

Bijbop  Taylor. 

%  1 97.  Confederations  rtfreQlng  the  doftrint 
ofjtfus  Cbrift. 

II.  For  it  is  a  doclrine  perfeftiva  of 
human  nature,  that  teaches  us  to  love  God 
and  to  love  one  another,  to  hurt  no  man, 
and  to  do  good  to  every  man ;  it  propines 
to  us  the  nobleft,  the  higheft,  and  the 
braveft  pleafures  of  the  world;  the  joys 
of  charity,  the  reft  of  innocence,  the  peace 
of  quiet  fpirits,  the  wealth  of  beneficence, 
and  forbids  us  only  to  be  beads  and  to  be 
devils ;  it  allows  all  that  God  and  nature 
intended,  and  only  reftrains  the  excrefcen- 
cies  of  nature,  and  forbids  us  to  take  pica- 
fure  in  that  which  is  the  only  entertain- 
ment of  devils,  in  murders  and  revenge*, 
malice  and  fpiteful  words  and  actions ;  it 
permits  corporal  pleafures,  where  they  can 
beft  minifter  to  health  and  focieties,  to 
confervation  of  families  and  honour  of 
communities-;  it  teaches  men  to  keep  their 
words,  that  themfelves  may  be  fecured  in 
all  their  juft  interefts,  and  to  do  good  to 
others,  that  good  may  be  done  to  them  ; 
it  forbids  biting  one  another,  that  we  may 
not  be  devoured  by  one  another;  ana 
commands  obedience  to  fuperjors,  that  we 
may  not  be  ruined  in  confufion ;  it  com- 
bines governments,  and  confirms  all  good 
laws,  and  makes  peace,  and  oppofe*  an<J 
prevents  wars  where  they  are  not  juft,  and 
where  they  are  not  ncceflary.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion that  is  life  and  fpirit,  not  confifting 
in  ceremonies  and  external  amuftments, 
but  in  the  fervices  of  the  heart,  arid  the 
real  fruit  of  lips  and  hands,  that  is,  of  good 
words  and  good  deeds ;  it  bids  us  to  do 
that  to  God  which  is  agreeable  to  his  ex- 
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Mfwil  reafon,  and  natural  religion ;  for  pretends  to  regulate  or  to  deftroy,  to  re- 
there  is  nothing  commanded  bat  what  our  ftrain  or  elfe  to  mortify :  "  failing  and  pe> 
reaibn  by  nature  ought  to  choofe,  and  yet  nance,  and  humility,  loving  our  enemies* 
soiling  of  natural  reafon  taught  but  what  reftitution  of  injuries,  and  iclf-denial,  and 
is  heightened  and  made  more  perfect  by  talcing  up  the  crofs,  and  lofing  all  our 
lac  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  when  there  is  any  goods,  and  giving  our  life  for  Jefus :"  as 
thing  ia  the  religion,  that  is  againlt  flelh  the  other  was  hard  to  believe,  fo  this  is  as 
ad  blood,  it  is  only  when  flelh  and  blood  hard  to  do. 

ii  agaioft  us, and  againft  reafon,  when  flefli  But  for  whom  and  under  whole  conduct 

and  blood  either  would  hinder  us  from  was  all  this  to  be  believed,  and  all  this  to 

treat  felicity,  or  bring  its  into  great  mi-  be  done,  and  all  this  to  be  fuffered  ?  Sure- 

fery:  to  conclude,  it  is  fuch  a  law,  that  ly,  for  fome  glorious  and  mighty  prince, 

nothing  can  hinder  men  to  receive  and  en-  whofe  fplendor  as  far  outfhurs  the  Roman 

tertain,  but  a  pertinacious  bafefltfs  and  empire,  as  the  jewels  of  Cleopatra  out- 

knre-  to  vice,  and  none  can  receive  it  but  fhined  the  fwaddling  clothes  of  the  babe  at 

thofe  who  refolve  to  be  good  and  excel.  Bethlehem.      No,  it  was  not  fo  neither, 

lent;  and,  if  the  holy  Jefas  had  come  into  For  all  this  was  for  Jefus,  whom  his  fol- 

the  world  with  lefs  fplendor  of  power  and  lowers  preached ;  a  poor  babe,  born  in  a 

nighty  detnonftrations,  yet,  even  the  ex-  ftable,  the  fon  of  a  carpenter,  cradled  in  a 

ttfleocy  of  what  he  taught,  makes  him  cratch,  fwaddled  in  poor  clouts ;   it  was 

alone  at  to  be  the  mailer  of  the  world.  for  him  whom  they  indeed  called  a  God, 

Bijbop  Taylor.  but  yet  whom  all  the  world  knew,   and 

,     0     „    -,                 .     .       .      „„  they  themfelves  faid,was  whipped  at  a  poll, 

5  198,    Cen/titraticns  n^Btng  the  eft*,  nailed  t0  a  crofs.  hc  fcll  un(fer  the  roaiice 

*i  tb*  infinmtmts,  rf  Ckrifs  rtligim.  of  the  jews  his  countrymen,  and  the  power 

Ul.    But  then  let  us  coniider  what  this  of  his  Roman  lords,  a  cheap  and  a  pitiful 

twdlent  perfon  did  effect,  and  with  what  facrifice,  without  beauty  and  without  fplen- 

i&iaents  he  brought  fo  great  things  to  dor. 

F*  He  was  to  put  a  period  to  the  rites  The  defign  is  great,  but  does  not  yet 

ef*  Moles,  and  the  religion  of  the  temple,  feem  pofTible ;    but  therefore  let  us  fee 

of  a-hsch  the  Jews  were  zealous  even  unto  what  inftruments  the  .Holy  Jefus  chofe, 

pertinacy ;  to  reform  the  manners  of  all  to  effect  thofe  fo  mighty  changes,  to  per- 

aa&kind,  to  confound  the  witoom  of  the  fuade  fo  man/  proportions,  to  endear  fo 

Greeks,  to  break  in  pieces  the  power  of  great  fufferings,  to  overcome  fo  great  cne- 

6  devil,  to  deftroy  the  worftnp  of  all  mies,  to  mafter  fo  many  impoflibilities 
filfe  gods,  to  pull  down  their  oracles,  and  which  this  doctrine  and  this  law  from  this 
change  their  laws,  and  by  principles  wife  Mafter  were  fure  to  meet  withal. 

aad  holy  to  reform  the  falfe  difcourfes  of  Here,  here  it  is  that  the  Divinity  of  the 

die  world.  power  is  proclaimed.    When  a  man  goes 

But  fee  what  was  to  be  taught,  A  trinity  to  war,  he  raifes  as  great  an  army  as  he 

in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  t{»«  h  *«*  h  can  to  out-number  his  enemy ;  but,  when 

T(W,that  is  the  Chriftian  arithmetic,  Three  God  fights,  three  hundred  men,  that  lap 

*re  one,  and  one  are  three,  fo  Lncian  in  like  a  dog,  are  fufficient ;  nay,  one  word 

to  PhUopatris,  or  fome  other,  derides  the  can  diffolve  the  greateft  army.    He  that 

Chriftian  doctrine;  fee  their  philofophy.  means  to  effect  any  thing  muft  have  means 

&x  nihilo  nihil  lit.    No:  Ex  nihilo  om-  of  his  own  proportionable ;  and  if  they  be 

ah,  iQ  things  are  made  of  nothing ;  and  a  not,  be  muft  fail,  or  derive  them  from  the 

oaa-god  and  a  god-man,  the  fame  perfon  mighty.    See  then  with  what  inftruments 

fane  and  infinite,  born  in  time,  and  yet  the  holy  Jefus  fets  upon  this  great  tefor- 

from  all  eternity  the  Son  of  God;  but  yet  mation  of  the  world. 

torn  of  a  woman,  and  (he  a  maid,  bat  yet  Twelve  men  of  obfcare  and  poor  birth, 

a  mother ;  refurreclson  of  the  dead,  re-  of  contemptible  trades  and  quality,  with- 

ttsion  of  foul  and  body;  this  was  part  of  out  learning,  without  breeding;  thefemen 

the  Chriftian  phyficks  Of  their  natural  phi.  were  fent  iuto  the  midft  of  a  knowing  an<f 

lofophy,  wife  world,  to  difpute  with  the  moft  famous 

fiat  then  certainly  ''their  moral  was  philofophers  of  Greece,  to  out-wit  all  the 

fety  and  delicious,*  4t  is  Co  indeed,  but  learning  of  Athens,  to  out-preach  all  the 

**  to  flea  aad  Mood,  whofe-  appetites  it  Roman  orators;  to  mtrodoce  into  a  newly. 

T  a  fettled 
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cVed  th*  thing  was  fo  neceffary  to  be  fo, 
aad  lb  certain  that  it  was  fo,  fo  public  and 
fo  evident,  and  fo  Tcafonable,  and  fo  ufc- 
ful,  that  it  is  not  eafy  to  fay  whether  it 
wis  the  indication  of  a  greater  power,  or 
a  greater  wifdom ;  and  now  the  means  was 
proportionable  enough  to  the  biggelt  end : 
without  learning,  they  could  not  confute 
the  learned  worid;  but  therefore  God  be- 
anie their  teacher:  without  power,  they 
could  not  break  the  devil's  violence :  but 
therefore  God  gave  them  power :  without 
courage,  they  could  not  conteft  again  It  all 
the  violence  of  the  Jews  and  Gentiles  ; 
bj:  therefore  God  was  their  ltrength;  and 
Jive  them  fortitude :  rathout  great  cau- 
tion acd  providence,  they  could  not  avoid 
the  trips  of  crafty  perfecutors ;  but  there- 
fore God  gave  them  caution,  and  made 
th«n  provident,  and,  asBefelecl  and  Aho- 
hib  received  the  fpirit  of  God,  the  fpirit 
of  ooderftanding  to  enable  them  to  work 
ftcfllently  in  the  Tabernacle,  fo  had  the 
Jellies  to  make  them  wife  for  the  work  of 
{M  and  the  miniHries  of  this  diviner  ta- 
fcrale,  which  God  pitched,  not  man. 

laaediately  upon  this,  the  apoftles,  to 
*aa  fulnefs  of  demomVation  and  an 
finable  convi&ion,  gave  the  fpirit  to 
o:-fr>  alfo,  to  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  to 
rvicen  of  Samaria,  and  they  fpake  with 
to£t:e!  and  urophefied ;  then  they  preach- 
ed to  all  nations,  and  endured  all  perfecu- 
fws,  and  cured  all  difeafes,  and  raifed  the 
ted  to  life,  and  were  brought  before  tri- 
kiR'.is,  and  confeffed  the  name  of  Jefus, 
nd  convinced  the  blafphemous  Jews  out 
of  their  own  prophets,  and  not  only  pre- 
'Ailed  upon  women  and  weak  men,  but 
**en  upon  the  bravelt  and  wileft.  All  the 
difciples  of  John  the  Baptift,  the  Nazar 
toes  and  Ebionites,  Nicodemus  and  Jo- 
fcph  of  Arimathea,  Sergius  the  prefident, 
Konyfws  an  Athenian  judge,  and  Poly- 
carpus,  Juitinusand  Irenaeus,  Athenagoras 
«  Ori^en,  Tertullian  and  Clemens  of 
Alexandria,  who  could  not  be  fuch  fools 
**  Qpon  a  matter  not  certainly  true  but 
probably  ralfe,  to  unravel  their  former  prin- 
ripta.  and  to  change  their  liberty  for  a 
frifon,  wealth  for  poverty,  honour  for  dif- 
"patation,  life  for  death,  if  by  fuch  ex- 
change they  had  not  been  fecured  of  truth 
*>*  holinefs  and  the  will  of  God. 

But,  above  all  thefe,  was  Saul,  a  bold 
**» a  witty  a  zealous  and  learned  young 
■*n,  who*  going  with  letters  to  perfecute 
fo  ChriGians  ofDamafcus,  was  by  a  light 


from  heaven  called  from  his  furious  march, 
reproved  by  God's  angel  for  perfecuting 
thecaufe  of  Jefus,  was  fent  to  the  city, 
baptized  by  a  Christian  minifter,  intrud- 
ed and  fent  abroad ;  and  he  became  the 
prodigy  of  the  world,  for  learning  and 
zeal,  for  preaching  and  writing,  for  la- 
bour and  fufFcrance,  for  government  and 
wifdom  ;  he  was  admitted  to  fee  the  holy 
Jefus  after  the  Lord  was  taken  into  hea- 
ven, he  was  taken  up  into  Paradife,  he 
cdnverfed  with  angels,  he  faw  unfpeaka- 
ble  rays  of  glory;  and  befides  that  himfelf 
faid  it,  who  had  no  reafon  to  lie,  who 
would  get  nothing  by  it  here  but  a  conju- 
gation of  troubles,  and  who  would  get  no- 
thing by  it  hereafter  if  it  were  falfe ;  be- 
fides thif,  I  fay,  that  he  did  all  thofe  afts 
of  zeal  and  obedience  for  the  promotioli  of 
the  religion,  does  demon ftrate  he  had  rea- 
fon extraordinary  for  fo  fudden  a  change, 
fo  ftrange  a  labour,  fo  frequent  and  in- 
comparable furferings  ;  and  therefore,  as 
he  did  and  fuffered  fo  much  upon  fuch 
glorious  motives,  fo  he  fparednot  to  pub- 
lifh  it  to  all  the  world,  he  fpake  it  to  kings 
and  prinoes,  he  told  it  to  the  envious  Jews; 
he  had  partner s  of  his  journey,  who  were 
witnefles  of  the  miraculous  accident ;  and 
in  his  publication  he  urged  the  notoriouf- 
nefs  of  the  fac>,  as  a  thing  not  feigned,  not 
private,  but  done  at  noon-day  under  the 
teft  of  competent  perfons ;  and  it  was  a 
thing  that  proved  ltfeif,  for  it  was  effec- 
tive of  a  prefent,  a  great,  and  a  permanent 
change. 

But  now  it  is  no  new  wonder,  but  a 
purfuarce  of  the  fame  conjugation  of  great 
and  divine  things,  that  the  fame  and  reli- 
gion of  J  el  us  was  with  fo  incredible  a 
iwiftnefs  fcattercd  over  the  face  of  the  ha- 
bitable world,  from  one  end  of  the  earth 
unto  the  other ;  it  filled  all  Afta  immedi- 
ately, it  paffed  presently  to  Europe,  and 
to  the  furthefl  Africans ;  and  all  the  way 
it  went  it  told  nothing  but  a  holy  and  an 
hnmble  ftory,  that  he  who  came  to  bring  it 
into  the  world,  died  an  ignominious  death, 
and  yet  this  death  did  not  take  away  their 
courage,  but  added  much :  for  they  could 
not  fear  death  for  Aat  Matter,  whom  they 
knew  to  have  for  their  fakes  fuffered  death, 
Jnd  came  to  life  again.  But  now  infinite 
numbers  of  perfons  of  both  fexes,  and  all 
ages,  and  all  countries,  came  in  to,  the 
holy  crucifix ;  and  he  that  was  crucified 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  even  in  Rome  itfclfc  and  in 
T  3  Nerp'a 
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who  foretold  that  tc  (book!  continue ;  and 
therefore  it  muft  continue,  becaufe  it  came 
from  God;  and  therefore  it  came  from 
God*  becaufe  it  does  and  wall  for  ever 
continue  according  to  the  word  of  the 
holy  Jems. 

But,  after  ov  blefted  Lord  was  entered 
into  glory,  the  difciples  alfo  were  prophets. 
Arabos  foretold  the  dearth  that  was  to  be 
m  the  Roman  empire  in  the  days  of  Clan- 
diss  Czur,  and  that  St.  P%ul  flionld  be 
lonod  at  Jerufatem :  St.  Paul  foretold  the 
eatering-in  of  Hereticks  into  Afia  after  his 
departure;  and  he  and  St.  Peter  and  St. 

Jude,  and  generally  the  reft  of  the  apoftles, 
id  two  great  predi&ions,  which  they 
•fed  not  only  as  a  verification  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Jefus,  but  as  a  means  to  ftrengthen 
the  hearts  of  the  dilciples,  who  were  fo 
broken  with  perfecution;  the  one  was,  that 
iere  fhoold  arifc  a  fc&  of  vile  men*  who 
ftould  be  enemies  to  religion  and  govern- 
ment, and  caufe  a  great  apoftacy,  which 
hppened  notorioofly  in  the  fed  of  the 
Goofttcs,  which  thofe  three  apoftlet  and 
Sl  John  notoriottllv  and  plainly  do  de- 
faibe:  and  the  other  was,  that  although 
tit  Jewifh  nation  did  mightily  oppofe  the 
ftopm,  it  fhooJd  be  but  for  a  while,  for 
dfrihoald  be  deftrovcd  in  a  fhort  time, 
™  their  nation  made  extremely  mifera- 
Nc;  bat,  for  the  Chriftians,  if  they  would 
ty  from  Jerofalem  and  go  to  Pella,  there 
ftoold  not  a  hair  of  their  head  perith :  the 
verification  of  this  prophecy  the  Chriftians 
extremely  longed  for,  and  wondered  it 
fcyed  fo  long,  and  began  to  be  troubled 
*t  the  delay,  and  fufpe&ed  all  was  not 
well,  when  the  peat  proof  of  their  reli- 
gion was  not  verified;  and,  while  they  were 
ra  thoughts  of  heart  concerning  it,  the  fad 
catalyfisdid  come,  and  fwept  away  eleven^ 
hundred  thoofand  of  the  nation;  and  from 
that  day  forward  the  nation  was  broken  in 
pieces  with  intolerable  calamities :  they 
ire  fcattered  over  the  race  of  the  earth, 
u>d  are  a  vagabond  nation,  but  yet,  like 
>il  in  a  veflelof  wine,  broken  into  bubbles 
fctkept  in  their -Own  circles;  and  they 
hall  never  be  an  united  people,  till  they 
ire  fervants  of  the  holy  jefus  ;  but  ftiall 
tmain  without  prieft  or  temple,  without 
Jtaror  lacrihce,  jftthout  city  or  country, 
mhout  the  land  of  promife,  or  the  pro- 
fine  of  a  bleffing,  till  our  Jefus  is  their, 
ugh  Prieft,  and  their  Shepherd  to  gather 
hem  into  his  fold:  and  this  very  thing  is 
*  mighty  dcmonftration  againft  the  Jews 


by  their  own  prophets;  for  when  Ifaiah, 
and  Jeremiah,  and  Malachi,  had  prophe- 
fied  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  and  the  call* 
ing  of  the  -Gentiles,  and  the  change  of  the 
old  law,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new  by 
the  Media* ;  that  this  was  he,  was  there- 
fore certain,  becaufe  he  taught  the  world 
a  new  law,  and  prefently  after  the  publica- 
tion of  this,  the  old  was  abrogate,  and  not 
only  went  into  defuetude,  but  into  a  total 
abolition  among  all  the  world;  and  for 
thofe  of  the  remnant  of  the  fcattered  Jewa 
who  obftinately  bkrpheme,  the  law  is  be- 
come impoflible  to  them,  and  they  placed 
in  fuch  circumftances,  that  they  need  not 
difpate  concerning  its  obligation ;  for  it 
being  external  and  corporal,  ritual,  and  at 
laft  made  alfo  local,  when  the  circumftances 
are  impoflible,  the  law,  that  was  wholly 
ceremonial  and  circumftantial,  muft  needs 
pafs  away:  and  when  they  have  loft  their 
priefthood,  they  cannot  retain  the  law,  as 
no  man  takes  care  to  have  his' beard  fhav- 
ed,  when  his  head  is  oft*. 

And  it  is  a  wonder  to  coniider  how  the 
anger  of  Ood  is  gone  out  upon  that  mifer- 
able  people,  and  that  fo  great  a  blindnefs  is 
fallen  upon  them ;  it  being  evident  and  no- 
torious that  the  Old  Teftament  was  no- 
thing but  a  (hadow  and  umbrage  of  the 
New ;  that  the  prophecies  of  that  are  plain- 
ly verified  in  this;  that  all  the  prediction* 
of  the  Meifias  are  moft  undeniably  accom- 
piifhed  in  the  perfon  of  Jefus  Chrift,  fo 
that  they  cannot  with  any  plaufiblenefs  or 
colour  be  turned  any  other  way,  and  be  ap- 

Ilied  to  any  other  perfon,  although  tne 
ews  make  illiterate  allegations,  and  pro- 
digious dreams,  by  which  they  have  fooled 
themfelves  forfixteen  hundred  vears  toge- 
ther, and  (till  hope  without  reason,  and  are 
confident  without  revelation,  and  purfue  a 
(hadow  while  they  quit  the  glorious  body ; 
while,  in  the  mean  time,  the  Chriftian 
prays  for  his  conversion,  and  is  at  reft  in 
the  truth  of  Jefus,  and  hath  certain  unex- 
preffible  confidences  and  internal  lights,  cla- 
raties  of  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God,  and  loves 
to  the  holy  Jefus  produced  in  his  foul  that 
he  will  die  when  he  cannot  difpute,  and  is 
fatisfied  and  he  knows  not  how,  and  is  Aire 
by  comforts,  and  comforted  by  the  excel- 
lency of  his  belief,  which  fpeaks  nothing 
but  holinefs,  and  light  and  reafon,  and 
peace  and  fatisradions  infinite,  becaufe  he 
is  fure  that  all  the  world  can  be  happy  if 
they  would  live  by  the  religion  of  Jefus, 
and  that  neither  focieties  of  men  nor  fingle 
T  4  perfons 
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bovek;  bat  did  efobliih  governments,  fe-  Europe;  what  advantage  will  you  have 
core  obedience,  made  the  laws  firm,  and  derived  to  your  country,  or  to  yonrfelves, 
the  perfons  of  princes  to  be  facred ;  it  did  from  the  exchange  ?  I  know  your  anfwer— • 
not  oppofe  force  by  force,  nor  (bike  princes  you  will  have  freed  the  world  from  the 
for  joftke;  it  defended  itfelf  againft  ene*>  nypocrify  of  priefts,  and  the  tyranny  of 
jiries  by  patience,  and  overcame  them  by  iuperftition.— No ;  you  forget  that  Ly- 
kiodncis ;  it  was  the  great  inftrument  of  curgus,  and  Numa,  and  Odin,  and  Mango- 
God  to  demonftrate  his  power  in  our  Copac,  and  all  the  great  legiilators  of  an- 
veaknefles,  and  to  do  good  to  mankind  cient  or  modern  ftory,  have  been  of  opi- 
by  the  imitation  of  his  excellent  good-  nion,  that  the  affairs  of  civil  fociety  could 
ccfs,  not  well  be  conduced  without  fome  reli- 
LaJUy,  he  that  confiders  concerning  gion ;  you  mud  of  neceility  introduce  a 
the  religion  and  perfon  of  Mahomet :  that  priefthood,  with,  probably,  as  much  hy« 
be  was  a  vicious  perfon,  lultful  and  ty-  pocrify ;  a  religion,  with,  afluredly,  more 
rannical ;  that  he  propounded  incredible  luperftition,  than  that  which  you  now  re* 
and  ridiculous  proportions  to  his  difciples ;  probate  with  fuch  indecent  and  ill-ground- 
that  it  entered  by  the  (word,  by  blood  and  ed  contempt.  But  I  will  tell  you,  from  what 
violence,  by  murder  and  robbery ;  that  it  you  will  have  freed  the  world ;  you  will 
propounds  fenfual  rewards,  and  allures  to  have  freed  it  from  its  abhorrence*  of  vice, 
compliance  by  bribing  our  bafeft  lufb;  and  from  every  powerful  incentive  to 
that  it  conferves  itfelf  by  the  fame  means  virtue ;  you  will,  with  the  religion,  have 
it  catered :  that  it  is  unlearned  and  foolifh,  brought  back  the  depraved  morality  of 
igainft  reafon,  and  the  difcourfes  of  all  Paganifm ;  you  willhave  robbed  mankind 
wife  men;  that  it  did  no  miracles,  and  of  their  firm  afTurance  of  another  life ;  and 
aide  falfe  prophecies ;  in  ftiort,  that  in  thereby  you  will  have  defpoiled  them  of 
tie  peribn  that  founded  it,  in  the  article  their  patience,  of  their  humility,  of  their 
itperioades,  in  the  manner  of  prevailing,  charity,  of  their  chaiHty,  of  all  thofe  mid 
"tie reward  it  offers,  it  is  unholy  and  and  iilent  virtues,  which  ( however deipU 
/oolifli  and  rode:  it  muff  needs  appear  to  cable  they  may  appear  in  your  ^yc$)  are 
be  void  of  all  pretence ;  and  that  no  man  the  only  ones,  which  meliorate  and  fubliroe 
tf  reafon  can  ever  be  fairly  perfuaded  by  our  nature ;  which  Paganifm  never  knew, 
arguments,  that  it  is  the  daughter  of  God,  which  fpring  from  Chriftianity  alone, 
and  came  down  from  heaven,  which  do  or  might  conffitute  oor  comfort 

in  this  life,  and  without  the  poffl-flion  of 

Con  clvsion*  which,  another  life,  if  after  all  there  mould 

c.        .       r        ,                  . .           .  happen  to  be  one,  muff  be  more  vicious 

Since  therefore  there  is  nothing  to  be  md  morc  mifcrabie  than  this  is,  unlefs  a 

fed  for  any  other  religion,,  and  To  very  mirade  ^  cxmcd  in  ^  tendon  of  oar 

much  for  Chriftianity,  every  one  of  whofe  difpofition 

pretences  can  be  proved,  as  well  as  the  Krhaps  you  will  contend,  that  the  uni- 

tiungs  themfelves  do  require,  and  as  all  vcrfal  M  ht  of  rcafon>  that  the  trmh  mnd 

tte  world  expecTs  fuch  things  mould  be  fitncfi  0f  thi         m  of  thcmfelres  fuft. 

proved ;  it  follows,  that  the  holy  Jefus.  is  cicnt  t0  mh  tnc  MturCf  and  rcgulatc  lhe 

toe  Son  of  God ;  that  his  religion  is  com-  mannc„  of  mMkind.  Shall  we  never  have 

Banded  by  God,  and  u  that  way  by  which  dooe.with  this  groondlefs  commendation 

he  will  be  worfhipped  and  honoured ;  and  of  natural  kw  ?  6Look  into  thc  firft  chap|er 

uat  «  there  u  no  other  name  under  hea-  of  Paul,       ift|c  t0  thc  Ro           and  r 

ven  by  which  we  can  be  fayed,  but  only  ^  fce  ^extent  of  its  influence  over  the 

tie  name  of  thc  Lord  Jefus."  GcntiIc8  of  thofe  ^      QT  %{  yon  4iflikc 

Mipof  Taylor.  paal,s  aathority,  and  the  manners  of  and- 

f          «*     ,     «               j  r  rjr    *  i  S^ty »   l°°k  mt0  dw  m€>re  admired  ac- 

§  202.  To  thi  Scenes  and  Injidth  of  tbt  counts  0f  modern  voyagers;  and  examine 

4&e'  .  its  influence  over  the  Pagans  of  our  own 

Gentlemen,  times,  over  the  fenfual  inhabitants  of  Q«. 

Sappofe  the  mighty  work  accomplished,  taheite,  over  the  cannibals  of  N  ew  Zeland, 

the  crofs  trampled  upon,  Chriftianity  every  or  the  remorfelefc  fava^ea  of  America. 

«  bere  prescribed,  and  the  religion  of  na-  But  thefe  men  are  Barbarians.— Your  law 

tare  once  more  become  the  religion  of  of  nature,  notwithstanding,  extend*  even 

to 
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naoert  of  men  in  different  climates,  and 

changeable  with  a  change  of  times  in  the- 

fame.    And  in  truth  in  all  countries  where 

Fagaatfa  has  been  the  eftablifhed  religion, 

though  a  philofopher  may  now  and  then 

have  Hepped  beyond  the  paltry  prescript 

of  civil  jurifprudence,  in  his   purfuit  of 

virtue ;  yet  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever 

been  contented  with  that  fcanty  pittance 

of  morality,  which  enabled  them  to  efcape 

the  lalh  of  civil  punishment ;  I  call  it  a 

fcanty  pittances  becaufe  a  man  may  be 

intemperate,  iniquitous*  impious,  a  thou-: 

And  ways  a  profligate  and  a  villain,  and 

yet  elude  the  cognizance,  and  avoid  the 

ftunuomcnt  of  civil  laws. 

I  am  ienJible,  you  will  be  ready  to  fay, 
what  is  all  this  to  the  purpofe  ?  though  the 
balk  of  mankind  may  never  be  able  to 
inveAigatethe  laws  of  natural  religion,  nor 
difpofed  to  reverence  their  fanclions  when 
inreftigated  by  others,  nor  folicitous  about 
ay  other  itandard  of  moral  re.  utude,  than 
civil  JegiAation ;  yet  the  inconveniencies 
which  may    attend    the  extirpation  of 
Ctriiianity,  can  be  no  proof  of  its  truth, 
—I  have  not  produced  them,  as  a  proof 
•f iu  truth;  bat  they  are  a  ftrong  and 
aaduuVe  proof,  if  not  of  its  truth,  at 
Joi  of  its  utility ;  and  the  confideration 
•fits  utility,  may  be  a  motive  to  yourfelves 
for  examining,  whether  it  may  not  chance 
to  be  true ;  and  it  ought  to  be  a  reafon 
with  every  good  citizen,  and  with  ertry 
aun  of  found  judgment,  to  keep  his  opi- 
nions to  himfelf,  if  from  any  particular 
circumftances  in  his  ftudies  or  in  his  edu- 
cation he  {hould  have  the  misfortune  to 
think  that  it  is  not  true.     If  you  can  dif- 
cover  to  the  riling  generation,  a  better  re- 
ligion than  the  Christian,  one  that  will 
more  effectually  animate  their  hopes,  and 
fubdue  their  pafltons,  make  them  better 
pen,  or  better  members  of  fociety,  we 
bportune  you  to  publiOi  it  for  their  ad* 
vantage;  but  till  you  can  do  that,  we  beg 
of  you,  not  to  give  the  reins  to  their 
faiuons,  by  inftilling  into  their  unfufpi- 
cioas  minds  your  pernicious  prejudices: 
even  now,  men  fcruple  not,  by  their  law- 
less iuft,  to  ruin  the  repofe  of  private  fa- 
milies, aad  to  fix  a  ftain  of  infamy  on  the 
•obleft:  even  now,  they  hefitate  not,  in 
lifting  up  a  murderous  arm  againft  the  life 
of  their  friend,  or  againft  their  own,  as 
often  as  the  fever  of  intemperance  (limn- 
fees  their  refeotment,  or  the  fiuiety  of  an 


ufelefs  life  excites  their  defpondency :  even 
now,  whilft  we  are  perfuaded  of  a  refurrec* 
tion  from  the  dead,  and  of  a  judgment  to 
come,  we  find  it  difficult  enough  to  reM 
the  folicitations  of  fenfe,  and  to  efcape  un- 
fpotted  from  the  licentious  manners  of  the 
world :  But  what  will  become  of  our  virtue, 
what  of  the  confeouent  peace  and  happi- 
nefs  of  fociety,  it  you  perfuade  us,  that 
there  are  no  fuch  things?  in  two  words,— 
you  may  ruin  yourfelves  by  your  attempt 
and  you  will  certainly  ruin  your  country 
by  your  fuccefs. 

Hut  the  confideration  of  the  inutility  of 
your  defign,  is  not  the  only  one,  which 
ftiould  induce  you  to  abandon  it;  the  ar- 
gument a  tuto  ought  to  be  warily  managed, 
or  it  may  tend  to  the  filencing  our  oppo* 
pofition  to  any  fyftem  of  fuperftition,  which 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  fan&ioned 
by  public  authority ;  it  is,  indeed,  liable 
to  no  objection  in  the  prefent  cafe;  wo 
do  not,  however,  wholly  rely  upon  its 
cogency.  It  is  not  contended,  that  Chris- 
tianity is  to  be  received,  merely  becaufe  it 
is  ufeful :  but  becaufe  it  is  true.  This 
you  deny,  and  think  your  objections  well 
grounded ;  we  Conceive  them  originating 
in  your  vanity,  your  immorality,  or  your 
roiiapprehennon.  There  are  many  worth* 
lefs  doctrines,  many  fuperftitious  obfer* 
vances,  which  the  fraud  or  folly  of  man* 
kind  have  every  where  annexed  to  Chrifti- 
anity,  (efpecially  in  the  church  of  Rome) 
as  eflential  parts  of  it;  if  you  take  thefe 
lorry  appendages  to  ChrifHanity,  for 
Chriftianity  itfelf,  as  preached,  by  Chrift* 
and  by  the  apoilles ;  if  you  confound  the 
Roman,  with  the  ChrifUan  religion,  yaa 
quite  mifapprehend  its  nature;  and  are  is 
a  ftate  fimilar  to  that  of  men,  (mentioned 
by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatife  of  fuperfti- 
tion) who  flying  from  fuperftition,  leapt 
over  religion,  and  funk  into  downright 
atheifm. — Chriftianity  is  not  a  religion 
very  palatable  to  a  voluptuous  age;  it  wilt 
not  conform  its  precepts  to  the  ftandard 
of  fafhion ;  it  will  not  leflTen  the  deformity 
of  vice  by  lenient  appellations;  but  calls 
keeping,  whoredom;  intrigue,  adultery; 
and  duelling,  murder;  it  will  not  pander 
the  luft,  it  will  not  licenfe  the  intent* 
perance  of  mankind ;  it  is  a  troublofomv 
monitor  to  a  man  of  pleafure;  and 
your  way  of  life  may  have  made  you 
quarrel  with  your  religion.—* As  to  vour 
vanity,  as  a  caufe  of  your  infidelity,  (niter 
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jit  revealed  religion,  may  feem  hard  to  be 
nndcrftood ;  they  hare  ever  avoided  that 
felf-fufliciency  of  knowledge,  which  fprings 
from  ignorance,  prod  aces  indifference,  and 
cods  in  infidelity.     Admirable  to  this  pur- 
pofe,  is  the  reflection  of  the  greateft  mathe- 
matician of  the  prefent  age,  when  he  is 
combating  an  opinion  of  Newton's,  by  an 
hypothecs  of  his  own,  Hill  lefs  defensible 
chan  that  which  he  oppofes :— Tous  les 
jours  que  je  vois  de  ces  efprits- forts,  qui 
critiquent  les  verites  de  notre  religion,  et 
/en  mocquent  meme  avec  la  pins  imperti- 
nence fuffitaace,  je  penfe,  chetifs  mortel ! 
comhien  et  combien  des  chofes  far  lefquels 
?ous  raifbmiez  si  legerement,  font  elles 
plus  fubtisnes,  et  plus  eleves,  qnc  cclles 
Ur  lefquelles  le  grand  Newton  s'egare  si 
r/oJuerement 

Plato  mentions  a  (et  of  men,  who  were 
wry  ignorant,  and   thought  themfelves 
Upreraefy  wife;    and  who  rejected   the 
irgonent  for  the  being  of  a  God,  derived 
from  the  harmony  and  order  of  the  uni- 
rtrfr,  as  old  and  trite ;  there  have  been 
on,  it  feeras,  in  all  ages,  who,  in  affecting 
bjilarity,  have  overlooked  truth :  an  ar- 
noent,  however,  is  not  the  worfe  for 
king  old ;  and  furely  it  would  have  been 
J  more  juft  mode  of  reafoning,  if  you  had 
fumioed  the  external  evidence  for  the 
troth  of  Christianity,  weighed  the  old  ar- 
faiDents  from  miracles,  and  from  prophe- 
cies, before  you  had  rejected  the  whole 
account  from  the  difficulties  you  met  with 
in  it,    Yon  would  laugh  at  an  Indian,  who 
in  peeping  into  a  history  of  England,  and 
fixetio£  with  the  mention  of  the  Thames 
being  frozen,  or  of  a  (bower  of  hail,  or  of 
iJaow,   mould  throw   the  book  afirie,  as 
unworthy  of  his  further  notice,  from  his 
want  of  ability  to  comprehend  thefe  phse- 
Bomena. 

In  confiderine  the  argument  from  mi- 
racle*, you  will  foon  be  convinced,  that 
it  is  potfbje  for  God  to  work  miracles; 
and  you  will  be  convinced,  that  it  is  as 
poffibJe  for  hnman  tefUmony  to  eftablifti 
the  troth  of  miraculous  as  of  physical 
or  hiftorical  events;  bnt  before  you  can 
be  convinced  that  the  miracles  in  queftion 
tre  fupported  by  fuch  testimony  as  de- 
fcrves  to  be  credited,  you  mult  inquire  at 
what  period,  and  by  what  perfons,  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Teftamen  t  were 
CQapofcd ;  if  you  reject  the  account,  with- 
on  making  this  examination,  you  reject  it 
from  prejudice,  not  from  reafoo* 


There  is,  however,  a  fhort  method  of 
examining  this  argument,  which  may, 
perhaps,  make  as  great  an  impreffion  on 
yoor  minds,  as  any  other.  Three  men  of 
diftinguHhed  abilities,  rofe  up  at  different 
times,  and  attacked  Chriftianity  with 
every  objection  which  their  malice  could 
fuggeft,  or  their  learning  could  devife; 
but  neither  Celfus  in  the  fecond  century, 
ncr  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  the  emperor 
Julian  himfelf  in  the  fourth  century,  ever 
questioned  the  reality  of  the  miracles  re- 
lated in  the  gofpels.  Do  but  you  grant 
us  what  thefe  men  (who  were  more  likely 
to  know  the  troth  of  the  matter,  than  you 
can  be)  granted  to  their  adversaries,  and 
we  will  very  readily  let  you  make  the  moft 
of  the  magic,  to  which,  as  the  laft  wretched 
(hift,  they  were  forced  to  attribute  them. 
We  can  find  you  men,'  in  our  days,  *vho 
from  the  mixture  of  two  colourlefs  liquors* 
will  produce  you  a  third  as  red  as  blood, 
or  of  any  other  colour  you  defire  ;  et  di&o 
citius,  by  a  drop  refembling  water,  will 
reftore  the  transparency ;  tjiey  will  make 
two  fluids  coalefce  into  a  folid  body ;  and 
from  the  mixture  of  liquors  colder  than 
ice,  will  instantly  raife  you  a  horrid  explo- 
sion, and  a  tremendous  flame :  thefe,  and 
twenty  other  tricks  they  will  perform,  with-* 
out  having  been  lent  with  our  Saviour  to 
Egypt  to  learn  magic ;  nay,  with  a  bottle 
or  two  of  oil,  they  will  compofe  the  undu- 
lations of  a  lake;  and  by  a  little  art,  they 
will  reftore  the  functions  of  life  to  a  man, 
who  lias  been  an  hour  or  two  under  wa- 
ter, or  a  day  or  two  buried  in  the  fnow :  • 
but  in  vain  will  thefe  men,  or  the  greateft 
magician  that  Egypt  ever  faw,  fay  to  a 
boisterous  fea,  "  Peace,  be  ftill;"  in  vain 
will  they  fay  to  a  carcafe  rotting  \n  the 
grave,  "  Come  forth ;"  the  winds  and  the 
lea  will  not  obey  them,  and  the  putrid  car- 
cafe  will  not  hear  them.  You  need  not 
fuffer  yourfelves  to  be  deprived  of  the 
weight  of  this  argument ;  from  its  having1 
been  obferved,  that  the  Fathers  have  ac- 
knowledged the  fupernatural  part  of  Pa- 
ganifm ;  since  the  Fathers  were  in  no  con- 
dition to  detect  a  cheat,  which  was  fop* 
ported  both  by  the  difpofiiion  of  the. peo- 
ple, and  the  power  of  the  civil  magiftntte; 
and  they  were,  from  that  inability,  forced 
to  attribute  to  infernal  agency  what  was 
too  cunningly  contrived  to  be  detected, 
and  contrived  for  too  impious  a.  pur- 
pose, to  be  credited  as  the.  word  of 
God. 
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COBcenrittg  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  Jewifh 
people,  and  the  corruption  of  ChriftlaMty, 
uhkh  are  now  fulfilling  in  the  world ;  and 
which,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
examine  them,  you  will  find  of  fuch  an 
extraordinary  nature,  that  yon  will  not 
perhapt  heatate  to  refer  them  to  God  as 
their  author;  and  if  you  once  become  per- 
faded  of  the  tmth  of  any  one  miracle,  or 
of  the  completion  of  any  one  prophecy, 
you  will  refolve  all  your  difficulties  (con- 
cerning the  manner  of  God's  interpolation, 
in  the  moral  government  of  our  fpecies, 
iod  the  nature  of  the  doctrines  contained 
in  revelation)  into  your  own  inability  fully 
to  comprehend  the  whole  fcheme  of  divine 
providence. 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  ftrange- 
nefi  of  the  narration,  and  the  difficulty  of 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  New  Tefta- 
nent,  are  not  the  only  circumftances  which 
induce  you  to  reject  k;  you  have  dis- 
covered, you  think,  (b  many  contradictions, 
:o the  accounts  which  the  Evangelifts  have 
giren  of  the  life  of  Chrift,  that  you  are 
compelled  to  confider  the  whole  as  an  ill- 
dijrfted  and  improbable  dory.  You  would 
Mt  Kafon  thus  upon  any  other  occafion; 
tea  would  not  rejeel  as  fabulous  the  ac- 
«Jants  given  by  Livy  and  Polybius  of  Han- 
cibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  though  you 
fcoold  difcover  a  difference  betwixt  them 
in  feveral  points  of  little  importance.  You 
cannot  compare  the  hiftory  of  the  fame 
events  as  delivered  by  any  two*  historians, 
bat  you  will  meet  with  many  circum- 
fcinces,  which,  though  mentioned  by  one, 
ire  either  wholly  omitted  or  differently 
related  by  the  other;  and  this  obfervation 
b  peculiarly  applicable  to  biographical 
writings :  But  no  one  ever  thought  of  dit- 
oelievmg  the  leading  circnmftaiices  of  the 
lives  of  Vitellius  or  Vefpafian,  becauie  Ta- 
citus and  Suetonius  did  not  in  every  thing 
correfpond  in  their  accounts  of  thefe  em* 
perors;  and  if  the  memoirs  of  the  life  and 
doctrines  of  M.  de  Voltaire  himfelf,  were 
feme  twenty  or  thirty  years  after  his  death, 
to  be  delivered  to  the  world  by  four  of 
bis  moft  intimate  acquaintance ;  I  do  not 
apprehend  that  we  would  difcredit  the 
whole  account  of  fuch  an  extraordinary 
fttt&i  by  reafon  of  feme  flight  inconfiften- 
ties  and  contradictions,  which  the  avowed 
enemies  of  his  name  might  chance  to  dif- 
fer in  the  feveral  narrations.    Though 
*e  thoqld  grant  you  then,  that  the  Evan- 
geLUt  had  fallen  into  fome  trivial  con- 


traditions,  in  what  they  have  related  con- 
cerning the  life  of  Chrift;  yet  you  ought 
not  to  draw  any  other  inference  from  our 
conceffion,  than  that  they  had  not  ©lotted 
together,  as  cheats  would  have  done,  in 
order  to  give  an  unexceptionable  coniift* 
ency  to  their  fraud.  We  are  not  how- 
ever difpofed  to  make  you  any  fuch  con- 
ceffion; we  will  rather  ftiew  yon  the  futi- 
lity of  your  general  argument,  by  touching 
upon  a  few  of  the  places,  which  you  think 
are  moft  liable  to  your  cenfure. 

You  obferve,  tnat  neither  Luke,  nor 
Mark,  nor  John,  have  mentioned  the 
cruelty  of  Herod  in  murdering  the  infants 
of  Bethlehem;  and  that  no  account  is  to 
be  found  of  this  matter  in  Jofeph«s>  who 
wrote  the  life  of  Herod;  and  therefore 
the  fad  recorded  by  Matthew  is  not  true. 
—•The  concurrent  teftimdny  of  many  in- 
dependent writers  concerning  a  matter  of 
fact,  unquestionably  adds  to  its  probabi- 
lity ;  but  if  nothing  is  to  be  received  aa 
true,  upon  the  teftimony  of  a  tingle  author, 
we  mull  give  up  fome  of  the  beu  writers* 
and  disbelieve  fome  of  the  moft  intereftbg 
facts  of  ancient  hiftory. 

According   to   Matthew,  Mark,   and 
Luke,  there  was  only  an  interval  of  three 
months,  you  fay,  between  the  baptifm  and 
crucifixion  of  jefus;   from  which  time, 
taking  away  the  forty  days  of   temp* 
tation,  there  will*  only  remain  about  fix 
weeks  for  the  whole  period  of  his  public 
miniftry;  which  iafted  however,  according 
to  St.  John,  at  the  leaft  above  three  years* 
—Your  objection  fairly  Hated  ftands  thus; 
Matthew,  Mark,   and  Luke,  in  writing 
the  hiftory  of  Jefus  Chritt,  mention  the 
feveral  events  of  his  life,  as  following  one 
another  in  continued  fucceffion,  without 
taking  notice  of  the  times  in  which  they 
happened ;  but  is  it  a  juft  conclusion  from 
their  filence,  to  infer  that  there  really  were 
no  intervals  of  time  between  the  trans- 
actions which  they  feem  to  have  connected  ? 
Many  inftances  might  be  produced  from 
the  moft  admired  biographers  of  antiquity, 
in  which  the  events  are  related,  as  im- 
mediately confequent  to  each  other,  which 
did  not  happen  but  at  very  diftant  periods  :. 
we  have  an  obvious  example  of  this,  man* 
ner  of  writing  in  St.  Matthew ;  who  cons 
sects  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptift 
with  the  return  of  Jofeph  from  Egypt, 
though  we  are  certain,  that  the  utter 
event  -preceded  the  former  by  a  great  many 
years, 

*  John 
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Bat  be  the  books  ever  to  genuine,  and 
tV.ir  tradition  ever  fo  certain,  yet  we  can- 
rot  fuppofe  them  wrote  by  perfons  divine - 
I*  infptred,  fo  long  as  we  fee  in  them  cer- 
tain characters  in  confident  with  fach  a  fup- 
rofhion.  Sorely  the  pureft  language,  the 
r.of!  perfect  ftyle,  the  greated  clearnefs, 
the  mod  exa&  method,  the  founded  reafon - 
i"£,the  man  of  apparent  confidency,  and, 
1*  i  word,  all  the  excellencies  of  good 
•r-iang,  might  be  cxpeded  in  a  piece 
oapofed  or  dictated  by  the  Spirit  of  God; 
fc-'t  books  wherein  we  find  the  reverfe  of 
»!'  t-.is  it  is  idle,  if  not  impious,  to  afcribe 
to  the  Deity. 

I.  One  great  midake  which  the  gene- 
ra1, ty  cf  readers  run  into,  is*  to  judge  of 
pe  composition  of  the  Scripture,  not  from 
v>  original,  but  from  its  tr<mflations:  for, 
betides  that  in  ancient  writings,  fuch  as 
the  Bible  is,  there  are  allufions  to  many 
rite*,  and  cudoms  that  are  now  laid  a  fide ; 
ir.J,  for  this  reafon,  mud  needs  feem  flat 
or  impertinent ;  which,  when  they  were  in 
cfe,  had  a  great  deal  of  fpirit  and  pro* 
priety  in  them ;  and  befides  that  the  He- 
brew, in  particular,  is  a  language  of  a  pe- 
culiar cad,  both  in  the  contexture  of  its 
words,  and  the  cadence  of  its  periods,  and 
contains  certain  expreffions,  whofe  em- 
piufis  can  no  more  be  tran dated  into  an- 
other language,  than  the  water  of  a  dia- 
mond can  be  painted,  without  detracting 
from  the  original :  befides  all  this,  I  fay, 
the  tranflaton  themfelves,  foroerimes  by 
running  into  minakes,  and  at  all  times  by 
adhering  too  religion  fly  to  the  letter  of  the 
ttxt,  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  make 
the  ftyle  of  the  Sacred  Writings  appear 
Wfc  advantageous.     For,  whereas   other 


tranflators  have  taken  a  liberty  to  accom- 
modate the  beauties  of  the  language* 
whereinto  they  tranflate,  to  the  idioms 
of  that  wherein  their  author  wrote ;  thefeJ 
have  thought  themfelves  reft  rained  front 
ufing  fuch  freedom  in  a  divine  compofi- 
tion;  and  have  therefore  left  feveral  He- 
braic, and  other  foreign  phrafes  in  their 
verfion,  which  feem  a  little  uncouth,  and 
give  the  reader,  who  can  look  no  farther, 
a  very  odd  notion  of  the  original :  though 
it  is  certainly  manifed,  that  the  mod  ele- 
gant piece  of  oratory  that  ever  was  fram- 
ed, if  we  render  it  literally,  and  not  give 
it  the  true  genius  of  the  language  where* 
unto  we  are  admitting  it,  will  lofe  all  its 
beauty,  and  appear  with  the  fame  difad* 
vantage. 

II.  Another  midake  that  we  run  into, 
is,  when  we  confine  eloquence  to  any  na- 
tion, and  account  that  the  only  proof  of  it, 
which  is  accommodated  to  the  prefent  tade. 
We  indeed,  in  thefe  European  countries* 
whofe  languages,  in  a  great  meafure,  are 
derived  from   Greek  and   Latin,   make 
them  the  patterns  for  our  imitation,  and 
account  them  the  ftandard  of  perfection  r 
but  there  is  no  reafon  why  the  eadern  na- 
tions, whofe  languages  have   no  affinity 
.  with  them,  fhould  do  the  fame ;  much  lefs 
is  it  reafonable  to  expedt  it  in  writers  who 
lived  long  before  thefe  Greek  or  Latin  au- 
thors, we  fo  much  admire,  were  born.    It 
is  fuflkient  for  them  that  they  wrote  ac-, 
cording  to  the  fafldonable,  and  edeemed 
eloquence  of  their  own  times:  but  that 
the  Holy  Ghod  fhould  infpire  with  certain 
fchemes  of  fpeech,  adapted  to  the  modern 
tade,  and  fuch  as  were  utterly  unknown  in 
the  countries  where  they  lived,  is  a  thing 

U  a  that 
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>jI  jafHce  of  an  angry  God  to  ftubborn 
offenders,  and  the  bowels  of  his  compaf- 
Son,  and  unfpeakable  kindnefs,  to  all  true 
xr.itmts  and  faithful  fervants  ? 

The  Holy  Scripture  indeed  has  none  of 
hofe  £a(by  ornaments  of  fpeech,  where- 
u:h  human  compositions  fo  plentifully 
ibonnd ;  but  then  it  has  a  fufhcient  flock 
r(  real  and  peculiar  beauties  to  recotn- 
neod  it  To  give  one  inftance  for  all  out 
►f  the  hiftory  of  Jofeph  and  his  family: 
he  whole  relation  indeed  rs  extremely  na- 
aral :  bat  the  manner  of  his  discovering 
imfelf  to  his  brethren  is  inimitable.  "  And 
lofeph  could  no  longer  refrain  himfclf— 
>c:,  lifting  up  his  voice  with  tears,  fa  id — 
am  jofeph*— doth  my  father  yet  live  ?«— 
And  his  brethren  could  not  anfwer  him ; 
:*r  riey  were  troubled  at  his  prefence. 
\zd  Jofeph  faid  to  his  brethren,  come 
'.if  me,  1  pray  you :  and  they  came  near, 
rd  he  tV:d  I  am  Jofeph— your  brother—- 

•  ioo»  ye  fold  into  iigypt."  Nothing 
t«r  isinly  can  be  a  more  lively  defcription 
'.t' 'cv^h's  tender  refpeel  for  his  father, 
**i  h\e  for  his  brethren:  and,  in  like 
~..T2fr,  when  his  brethren  returned,  and 

*  -  :  »*ir  father  in  what  fplendor  and 
/".rri  ins  fon  Jofeph  lived,  it  is  faid,  "  that 
.'•■c.Vs  heart  fainted,  for  he  believed  them 
rot;  but  when  he  faw  the  waggons  which 
jofeph  had  fent  for  him,  the  fpirit  of  Ja- 
itf>,  their  father,  revived ;  and  Ifrael  faid, 
it  ii  enough— Jofeph  my  fon  is  yet  alive 
—I  will  go — and  fee  him — before  I  die." 
Here  isfuch  a  contrail  of  different  paffions, 
rf  utter  defpondency,  dawning  hope,  and 
c  firmed  faith,  triumphant  joy,  and  pa- 
ternal affection,  as  no  orator  in  the  world 
could  exprefs  more  movingly,  -in  a  more 
rc.Y  manner,  or  (horter  compafs  of  words. 

Nay  more,  had  I  leifure  to  gratify  the 
curious,  I  might  eafily  (hew,  that  thofe 
»ery  figures  and  (chemes  of  fpeech,  which 
fct  fo  much  admired  in  profane  authors, 
as  their  great  beauties  and  ornaments,  are 
no  where  moreconfpicuous  than  in  the  fa- 
cred. 

One  figure,  for  inftance,  e (teemed  very 
florid  among  the  matters  of  art,  is,  when  all 
•He  members  of  a  period  begin  with  the 
June  word.  The  figure  is  called  ana- 
7'o'a;  and  yet  (if  I  miftake  not)  the 
]vh  pfalm  affords  us  a  very  beautiful  paf- 
'"'*  of  this  kind.  «  Lord,  who  ftull 
•-de in  thy  tabernacle ?  Who  (hall  dwell 
i~  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that  walketh  up- 
:v>tly;  k  that  back- bjte th  not  with  his 


tongue ;  he  that  maketh  much  of  them 
that  fear  the  Lord ;  he  that  fweareth  to  his 
hurt,  and  changeth  not ;  he.  that  potteth 
not  out  his  money  to  ufury,  nor  taketh  re- 
ward againft  the  innocent.  He  that  does 
thefe  things  (hall  never  be  moved.1' 

The  ancient  orators  took  a  great  deal 
of  pride  in  ranging  finely  their  antitheta. 
Cicero  is  full  of  this,  and  ufes  it  many 
times  to  a  degree  of  affectation ;  and  yet  f 
cannot  find  any  place  wherein  he  has  fur* 
paired  that  parage  of  the  prophet.  "  He 
that  killcth  an  ox,  is  as  if  he  flew  a  man  ; 
he  that  facrificeth  a  lamb,  as  if  he  cut  off 
a  dog's  neck ;  he  that  oifereth  an  obla- 
tion, as  if  he  offered  fwine's  blood.'9  But 
above  all  other  figures,  that  whereon  poets 
and  orators  love  chiefly  to  dwell,  is  the 
hypotypofis,  or  lively  defcription ;  and 
yet  we  lhall  hardly  find  in  the  belt  claflic 
authors,  any  thing  comparable,  in  this  re- 
gard, to  the  Egyptians'  deltrudion  in  the 
Red  Sea,  related  in  the  fong  of  Mofes  and 
Miriam;  to  the  defcription  of  the  Levia- 
than in  Job;  to  the  defcent  of  God,  and  a 
(form  at  fea  in  the  Pfalmift;  to  the  in* 
trigues  of  an  adulterous  woman  in  the  Pro- 
verbs ;  to  the  pride  of  the  Jewifh  ladies  in 
Ifaiah ;  and  to  the  plague  of  locufts  in 
Joel ;  which  is  represented  like  the  ravag- 
ing of  a  country;  and  (forming  a  city  by 
an  army :  "  A  fire  devoureth  before  them, 
and  behind  them  a  defolate  wildernefs,  and 
nothing  lhall  efcape  them.  Before  their 
face  people  (hall  be  pained ;  all  faces  (hall 
gather  blacknefs.  They  (hall  run  like 
mighty  men ;  they  (hall  climb  the  wall  like 
men  of  war;  they  (hall  march  every  one 
in  his  way,  and  they  (hall  not  break  their 
ranks.  They  (hall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
city;  they  (hall  run  upon  the  wall ;  they 
(hall  climb  up  upon  the  houfes ;  they  (hall 
enter  into  the  windows  as  a  thief."  The 
defcription  is  more  remarkable,  becaufe 
the  analogy  is  carried  quite  throughout 
without  draining,  and  the  whole  proceffes 
of  a  conquering  army  in  the  manner  of 
their  march,  their  deft roying  the  provifion, 
and  burning  the  country,  in  their  fcaling 
the  walls,  breaking  into  houfes,  and  run- 
ning about  the  vanqui(hed  city,  are  fully 
delineated  and  fet  before  our  eyes. 

From  thefe  few  example  (for  it  would 
be  end'efs  to  proceed  in  in  fiances  of  this 
kind)  it  appears,  that  the  Holy  Bible  rs 
far  from  being  defective  in  point  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  (what  is  a  peculiar  commen- 
dation of  it)  its  ftyle  is  full  of  a  grateful 

y  3  variety  f 
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Thnufands  have  been  my  (ins,  and  ten 
<)iou£inds  my  tranfgreffions,  but  thy  fandH- 
<fic*:hns  have  remained  with  mc,  and  my 
ir;.r  (through  thy  grace)  hath  bee  a  an 
un  quenched  coal  upon  thine  altar. 

0  Lord,  my  llrength  !  I  have  fince  my 

path  met  wkfc  thee  in  all  my  ways,  by 

Vv  fatherly  companions,  by  thy  comfort- 

the  chaftifements,  and  by  thy  mod  vifible 

providence.    As  thy  favours  have  encreaf- 

cd  upon  me,  fo  have  thy  corrections ;  fo 

as  thou  had  been  always  near  me,  O  Lord ! 

And  ever  as  my  worldly  bleffings  were 

tuircd,  fo  fee  ret  darts  from   thee  have 

r:rccd  me;  and  when  1  have  afcended 

Ivor:  men,  J  have  defc  ended  in  humili- 

-j-n  before  thee.      And   now,   when  I 

«•'*- jghtmoil  of  pc^iceand  honour,  thy  hand 

;>  r.cavy  upon  mc,  and  hath  humbled  me 

ucording  to  thy  former  loving- kifidnefs, 

keeping  me  dill  in  thy   fathejly  fchool, 

sot  t>  a  ballard,  but  as  a  child.     Jail  are 

ta\  judgments  upon  me  for  my  fins,,  which 

irt  .Tore  in  number  than  the  fands  of  the 

to,  but  have  no  proportion  to  thy  mer- 

cir;;  for  uhat  are  the  fands  of  the  fea  ? 

i-*'.fi,  heavens,  and  all  thefe,  are  nothing 

Jo  ay  mercies.     Bcjides  my  innumerable 

r. ':.  I  confers   before  thee,  that  I  am  a 

>^:or  to  thee  for  the  gracious  talent  of 

-  tjift*  and  graces,  which  I  have  neither 

P-:  r.to  a  napkin,  nor  put  it,  as  I  ought, 

JJ  exchangers,  where  it  might  have  made 

h-l  profit,  but  mif-fpent  it  in  things  for 

*»-.cn  I  was  leaft  fit;   fo  I  may  truly  fay, 

nv  foul  hath  been  a  Granger  in  the  courfe 

of  ray  pilgrimage.     Be  merciful  unto  me, 

0  Lo$J,  for  my  saviour's  fake,  and  receive 

roe  into  thy  bofom,  or  guiJe  me  into  thy 

*'~ys,  l,prd  Bacon, 

S  20j.     The  Je8rine  tf  Chrift  a  JoSrim 
ef  truth  and  jimplidty* 

The  Gofpel  of  Chrift,  as  taught  by 
hinifelf  and  his  a  potties,  in  its  original 
p'linn  fs  and  purity,  is  a  doctrine  of  truth 
and  (implicity,  a  doctrine  fo  cafy  to  be 
nnderftood,  fo  reafonable  to  be  practifed, 
fo  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  and 
reafon  of  mankind,  fo  beneficial  in  its 
effects,  if  men  were  really  governed  by  it ; 
teaching  them  nothing  but  the  worihip  of 
the  true  God,  through  the  mediation  of 
Chrift;  and  towards  each  other*  juftice, 
rigkteoofnefs,  mecknefs,  charity,  and  uni- 
verfal  good-will ;  in  expectation  of  a  fu- 
ture judgment,  and  of  a  lading  (late  of 
jtfppinefi  in  a  better  world,  for  them  who 
l<"e  God  and  keep  his  commandments ; 


this  doctrine  of  Chrift,  I  fay,  in  its  native 
fimplicity  and  purity,  is  fo  reafonable,  fo 
excellent,  and  of  fuch  irrefiftible  evidence, 
that  had  it  never  been  corrupted  by  fuper- 
Aitions  from  within,  it  never  could  have 
been  oppofed  by  power  from  without;  but 
it  muft  of  neceflity  have  captivated  man- 
kind to  the  obedience  of  faith;  'till  the 
knowledge  of  the  Lord  had  filled  the  earth, 
a?  the  waters  cover  the  lea.— 

Whatever  difficulties  there  may  be  in 
forrie  of  the  hiftorical,  or  prophetical,  or 
controvcrfiaj  parts  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture, yet  as  to  the  practical  part,  th;  duties 
required  of  a  Chriilian  in  order  to  falva- 
tion,  there  is  no  man  that  ever  read  the 
fermons  of  Chrift  and  his  apoflles,  or  ever 
heard  them  read,  but  understood  perfectly 
well  what  our  Saviour  meant  by  com- 
manding us  to  worflrip  the  one  true  God 
of  nature,  the  Author  and  Lord  of  the 
uni verfc,  and  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would 
they  (hould  do  to  us ;  and  that,  "  denying 
ungodlinefs  and  worldly  lulls,  we  fhould 
live  foberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this 
prefent  world  ;'*  in  expectation  of  being 
righteouily  and  impartially  adjudged,  ac- 
cording to  our  works,  to  a  (late  of  happi- 
nefs  or  mifery  in  t'.ie  world  to  come  ;  by 
our  Saviour  himfelf,  cur  merciful  and  com- 
panionate judge.  There  never  was  any 
man  in  the  chriilian  world,  but  felt  the 
reafonablenefs  and  importance  of  this  doc- 
trine; and,  whenever  thefe  things  have 
been  repeated  to  him,  was  immediately 
confeious  to  himfelf,  either  of  having  fol- 
lowed or  tranfgrefled  thefe  precepts*. 

Dr.  Clark. 

%  204.    On  the  fupericrity  of  Sacred  Hiftory 
and  Cbrijlicn  Philc/opby. 

In  the  hi  (lories  which  have  been  left  us 
by  mei,  we  fee  nothing  but  the  agency  of 
man.  They  are  men  who  obtain  the  vic- 
tories, who  take  towns,  who  fubdue  king- 
doms, who  dethrone  fovereigns,  to  elevate 
themfelves  to  the  fupreme  power :  God 
appears  in  no  part,  men  are  the  fole  actors 
of  all  thefe  things*  But  in  the  hi  (lory  of 
the  Holy  Books  it  is  God  alone  who  per-* 
forms  the  whole;  God  alone  caufeth  kings 
to  teign,  place th  them  upon  their  thrones, 
or  depofeth  them  again.  It  is  God  alone 
who  oppofeth  the  enemy,  who  facks  towns, 
who  difpofeth  of  kingdoms  and  empires, 
who  giveth  peace  or  exciteth  war :  God 
alone  appeareth  in  this  Sacred  Hiilory  :  it 
is  he,  if  I  may  fo  (peak,  who  is  the  fole 
hero.  The  Jungs  and  the  conquerors  of 
U  1  the 


aod  innocence.    What  a  glory  was  this 
for  religion.    MaJJillon,  Bijbop  of  Clermont. 

\  205.    The  Light  of  Reafon  imperfetf. 
If  the  glorioos  light  of  the  Gofpel  be 
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crofts  and  foferings ;  and  yet  the  Casfars  lighting  m  a  flame  of  oratory,  even  in  the 
became  her  difciples.  She  alone  came  to  dulleft  and  coldeft  brcaib.  They  fpeak  of 
teach  mankind  that  chaftity,  humility,  an  angel  defcending  from  heaven  to  foretel 
toperaoce  might  be  feated  on  the  throne,  the  miraculous  conception  of  Jefus;  of 
and  that  the  feat  of  the  paflions  and  of  another  proclaiming  his  birth,  attended  by 
pleafures,  might  become  the  feat  of  virtue    a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  hoft  praifing 

1 '  God,  "  and  faying,  Glory  to  God  in  the 
higheft,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will 
towards  men ;"  of  his  ftar  appearing  in 
die  Eaft ;  of  angels  miniftring  to  him  in 
the  wildernefs ;  of  his  glory  in  the  mount; 
fbmetiaies  overcaft  with  clouds  of  doubt,  fo  of  a  voice  twice  heard  from  heaven,  fay- 
b  the  light  of  our  reafon  too.  But  (hall  ing,  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son ;"  of 
we  deprive  ourfelves  of  the  advantage  of'  innumerable  miracles  performed  by  him, 
either,  becaufethofe  clouds  cannot  perhaps  and  by  his  difciples  in  his  name;  of  his 
be  entirely  removed  while  we  remain  in 
this  mortal  life  ?  Shall  we  obfHnately  and 
frowardly  (hut  our  eyes  againil  that  day- 
fpring  from  on  high  that  has  vifited  us, 
beciufe  we  are  not  as  yet  able  to  bear  the 
fjl!  blaze  of  his  beams  ?  Indeed,  not  even 

io  heaven  itfelf,  not  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  rifing  from  the  dead,  afcending  into 
pcrfrftion  to  which  a  fijiite  being  can  ever  heaven,  and  pouring  down,  according  to 
a:::in,  will  all  the  counfels  of*  Providence,  his  promife,  the  various  and  miraculous 
il!  the  height  and  the  depth  of  the  infinite    gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  his  apoftles 


knowing  the  thoughts  of  men;  of  his 
foretelling  future  events;  of  prodigies 
accompanying  his  crucifixion  and  death ; 
of  an  angel  defcending  in  terrors,  opening 
his  fepulchre,  and  frightening  away  the 
foldiers  who  were  fet  to  guard  it ;  of  hit 


wifJoai  of  God,  be  ever  difclofed  or  under- 
fool  Faith,  even  then,  will  be  neceflary ; 
»•:  there  will  be  myfleries  which  cannot 
k  penetrated  by  the  mod  exalted  arch- 
ie), and  truths  which  cannot  be  known 
by  Him  other  wife  than  from  revelation,  or 
Mieved  upon  any  other  ground  of  aflcnt 
than  a  fubmilfive  confidence  in  the  divine 
"i'iom.  What,  then,  (hall  man  prefume 
l st  his  weak  and  narrow  underilanding  is 
fuificient  to  guide  him  into  all  truth,  with* 
0'it  any  need  of  revelation  or  faith  ?  Shall 
re  complain  that  the  ways  of  God  are  not 
iik*  his  ways,  and  pail  bis  finding  out  ? 
True  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  Chriflianity, 


and  difciples.  All  thefe  amazing  incidents 
do  thefe  mfpired  hiftorians  relate  nakedly 
and  plainly,  without  any  of  the  colourings 
and  heightenings  of  rhetoric,  or  fo  much 
as  a  Jingle  note  of  admiration ;  without 
making  any  comment  or  remark  upon 
them,  or  drawing  from  them  any  conclusion 
in  honour  either  of  their  mailer  or  them* 
felves,  or  to  the  advantage  of  the  religion 
they  preached  in  his  name ;  but  content- 
ing themfelves  with  relating  the  naked 
truth,  whether  it  feems  to  make  for  them 
or  againil  them;  without  either  magnifying 
on  the  one  hand,  or  palliating  on  the  other, 
they  leave   their  caufe  to  the  unbiased 


aid  teach  us  a  wiferand  modeller  part.  judgm%»tof  mankind,  feeking,  like  genuine 
It  would  teach  us  to  oe  content  within  apoilles  of  the  Lord  of  truth,  to  convince 
tao.e  bounds  which  God  has  afligned  to  rather  than  to  perfuade;  and  therefore 
1  s  "  catling  down  imaginations,  and  every  coming,  as  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  his  preach- 
high  thing  that  exalteth  itfelf  againil  ing,  "  not  with  excellency  of  fp*ecb,— 
ue  krowledge  of  God,  and  bringing  in*    not  with  enticing  words  of  man's  wifdom, 

but  with  demonftration  of  the  Spirit,' 
and  of  power,  that,"  adds  he,  "  your 
faith  ihould  not  ftand  in  the  wifflom  of 
men,  but  in  the  power  of  God."  And 
let  it  be  remembered  that  he,  who  fpeaks, 
this,  wanted  not  learning,  art  or  eloquence, 
as  is  evident  from  his  fpeeches  recorded 
and  particularly  the  Evangeliib;  and  in  the  Acb  of  the  Apoilles,  and  from  th« 
tut  is,  the  Ample,  unaffected,  unornamen-  telUmony  of  that  great  critic  Longinus, 
tal,  and  unoftentatious  manner,  in  which  who,  in  reckoning  up  the  Grecian  orsw 
tf'tj;  deliver  truths  so  important  and  fub-  tors,  places  among  them  Paut  of  Tarfust, 
Line,  and  fads  fo  magnificent  and  wonder-  and  iurely,  had  they  been  left  folcly  to 
&  a  are  capable,  ope  would  think,  of   the  fuggeftions  aid  guidance  of  humaa 

~  wifdom. 


to  captivity  every  thought   to  the  obc 
dieace  of  Chrift."  Lord  Littleton 

S  206.  The /implicit)  of  the  Sacred  Writers. 

1  cannot  forbear  taking  notice  of  one 
cher  mark  of  integrity  which  appears  in 
all  the  coxnpofitions  of  the  facred  writers, 
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Jrtirty  ?  And  the  anfwer  to  this  question, 
y  far  as  it  concerns  man  to  know,  is,  that 
God  *ill  require  of  him  according  to  what 
Ik  ruth,  and  not  according  to  what  he  hath 
rot.    If  what  is  neceflary  for  all  to  know, 
is  knowable'  by  all;   thofe  men,   upon 
uhoni  God  hath  been  pbafed   to  bellow 
capacities  and   faculties  fupcrioj   to  the 
\u:gar,  have  certainly  no  juit  reafon  to 
uraplain  of  his  having  left  them  mate- 
ria for  the  exercife  of   thofe    talents, 
which,  if  all  things  were  equally  plain  to 
aii  men,  would  be  of  no  great  advantage 
jo  the  poifcuojs,     lft  therefore,  there  are 
in  the  lac  red  writings,  as  well  as  in   the 
works  of  nature,  many  pafiages  hard  to  be 
unJcrilood,  if  were  to  be  wiihed,  that  the 
v*  ife  and  learned,  inftead  pf  being  offend- 
ed at  iheo},  and  teaching  others  to  be  fa 
too,  would  be  perfuaded,  that  both  God 
and  man  expect:  that  they  would  fetthem- 
;.Uc»  to  conudcr  and  examine  them  care- 
i-lly  and  impartially,  and  with  a  fincere 
denre  of  difcovering  and  embracing  the 
i;::h,  not  with  an  arrogant  unphiloiophi- 
ci!  conceit  of  their  beiog  already  fufncU 
'.:  y  wLcand  knowing.  And  then  I  doubt 
fc*i  bat  mod  of  thefe  objections  to  revela- 
aon,  uhich  arc  now  urged  with  the  great- 
est confidence,  would  be  cleared  up  and 
removed,  like    thofe  formerly   made    to 
Creation,  and   the  fie ing  and  Providence 
of  God,  by  thofe  moil  ignorant,  molt  ab- 
ford,  and  yet  molk  felf-furacicnt  pretenders 
to  reafon  and  philofophy,  the  Athcifts  and 
Optics.  iyeft. 

\  207.     fti  fuptritrity  of  Cbrifiian  pbilo- 
fcfbj  over  tie  Stoical. 

Epifietus  often  lays  it  down  as  a  maxim, 
t-»t  it  is  importable  for  one  perfon  to  be  in 
knit,  and  another  to  be  the  fufferer.  This, 
on  the  fuppofition  of  a  future  ftate,  will 
certainly  be  made  true  at  Jaft ;  but  in  the 
Aoical  fenfe,  and  fyftem,  is  an  ablblute  ex- 
travagance.    Take  any  perfon  of  plain 
undcritanding,  with  all  the  feelings  of  hu- 
Kunity  about  him,  and  fee  whether  the 
wbtleft  Stoic  will  ever  be  aWe  to  convince 
hm,  that  while  he  is  infulted,  opprefled, 
»d  tortured,  he  doth   not  fufter.     See 
^•ut  comfort  it  will  afford  him,  to  be  told, 
toat,  if  hc  fupports  his  afflictions  and  ill- 
t^atinent  with  fortitude    and    patience, 
«*ui  will  fet  him  free,  and  then  he  and 
h"  pcrfecutor  will  be  equally  rewarded; 
Mil  equally  lofc  all  perfonal  exiftence,  and 
jctura  to  the  elements.     How  different 


are  the  confolations  propofed  by  Chrif 
tianity,  which  not  only  allures  its  difciplcs, 
that  they  (hall  red  from  their  labours  in, 
death,  but  that  their  works  (hall  follow 
them  :  and  by  allowing  them  to  lejoice  in 
hope,  teaches  them  the  mod  effe&ual  way, 
Qf  becoming  patient  in  tribulation. 

The  Stoical  doctrine,  that  human  fouk 
are  literally  parts  of  the  Deity,  was  equally 
mocking,  and  hurtful ;  as  it  fuppofed  por- 
tion* of  his  being  to  be  wicked  and  mi- 
ferable;  and  by  de baling  men's  ideas  of 
the  divine  dignity,  and  teaching  them  to 
think  themfelves  efllntially  as  good  as  he, 
nourilhed  in  their  minds  an  irreligious  and 
fatal  preemption.  Far  differently  thai 
Chriftian  fyftem  reprefents  mankind,  not 
as  a  part  of  the  efTence,  but  a  work  of  the 
hand  of  God :  as  created  in  a  ftate  of  im- 
proveable  virtue  and  happinefa ;  fallen  by 
an  abufe  of  free  will,  into  iin,  miiery,  and 
weaknefs ;  but  redeemed  from  them  by  an 
Almighty  Saviour ;  fumiihed  with  addi- 
tional knowledge  and  ftrength ;  command* 
ed  to  ufe  their  belt  endeavours ;  made  fen- 
iible,  at  the  fame  time,  how  wretchedly  de- 
fective they  are  ;  yet  aflured  of  endkis  fe- 
licity on  a  due  exertion  of  them.  The 
Stoic  philofophy  infults  human  nature  and 
difcourages  all  our  attempts,  by  enjoining 
and  promising  a  perfection  iii  this  life,  of 
which  we  feel  ourfelvcs  incapable.  The 
Chriftian  religion  fhows  corrpsflion  to  our 
weaknefs,  by  prefcribing  to  us  only  the 
practicable  talk  of  aiming  continually  ac 
further  improvement?,  and  animates  our 
endeavours,  by  the  promiie  of  a  divine 
aid,  equal  to  every  trial. 

Specifying  thus  the  errors  and  defects 
of  fp  celebrated  a  fyftem,  is  an  unpleafing 
employment :  but  in  an  age,  fond  of  pre* 
rerring  the  gueiles  of  human  fagacity  be- 
fore the  unerring  declarations  of  God,  it 
feemed  on  this  occafion  neceflary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  the  Chriftian  morality  is  agree- 
able to  reafon  and  nature ;  that  of  the 
Stoics,  for  die  moil -part,  founded  on  no- 
tions, intelligible  to  few ;  and  which  none 
could  admit,  without  contradiction  to  their 
own  heart6.  They  reafoned,  many  times, 
admirably  well,  but  from  falfe  principles; 
and  the  noblcft  of  their  practical  precepts, 
being  built  on  a  fandy  bafis,  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  every  (hong  temptation. 

Stoicifm  is  indeed  in  many  points  infe- 
rior to  the  doctrine  of  Socrates,  which  did 
not  teach,  that  all  externals  were  indif- 
ferent, which  did  teach  a  future  flate  o£ 
4  recompence  5 
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xecompcnce ;  and  agreeably  to  that,  forbad 
filicide.  It  doth  not  belong  to  the  pre- 
fent  fubject  to  iliow,  ho.v  much  even  this 
bed  fyitem  is  excelled  by  Chrillianity.  It 
is  fuflicient  jail  to  obferve,  that  the  author 
of  it  died  in  a  profefiion,  which  he  had 
always  made  of  his  belief  in  the  popular 
deities,  whole  fuperilitions,  and  impure 
worihip  was  the  great  fouice  cf  corrup- 
tion in  the  Heathen  world  ;  and  the  lail 
words  he  uttered,  were  a  direction  to  his 
friend,  for  the  performance  or"  an  ido- 
latrous ceremony.     This   melancholy  in 


evidence  and  fixed  principles,  was  an  ex- 
cellent prefervative  from  the  mifchiefs, 
that  might  have  arifen  from  the  fcepticifra 
of  the  Academics  and  Pyrrhonifts,  if  un- 
oppoled ;  and  their  zealous  defence  of  a 
particular  providence,  a  valuable  antidote 
to  the  arheiftical  fchemeof  Epicurus.  To 
this  may  be  added,  that  their  rlriet  notions 
of  virtue  in  moil  points,  (for  they  fadly 
filled  in  fome)  and  the  lives  of  leveral 
among  them,  mull  contribute  a  good  deal 
to  preferve  luxurious  Hates  from  an  abso- 
lutely univerfal  diublutenefs ;  and  thefub- 


fiance  of  ignorance  and  error,  in  the  moil    jects   of  arbitrary  government,    from  a 

n      *~        °ri  i    •  wretched  and  contemptible  pufillanimicy. 

Even  now,  their  compofitions  may  be 
read  with  great  advantage,  as  containing 
excellent  rules  of  (elf-government,  and  ot 
focial  behaviour ;  of  a  noble  reliance  on 
the  aid  and  protection  of  heaven,  and  of 
a  perfect  refignation  and  fubmifilon  to  the 
divine  will ;  points,  which  are  treated  with 
great  clearnefs,  and  with  admirable  fpirir, 
in  the  leflbns  of  the  Stoics ;  and  though 
their  directions  are  feldom  practicable  on 
their  principles,  in  trying  cafes,  may  be 
rendered  highly  ufeful  in  fub ordination  to 
Chriflian  reflections. 

If,  among  thofe,  who  are  fo  unhappy 
as  to  remain  unconvinced  of  the  truth  of 
Chrillianity,  any  are  prejudiced  againft  it 
by  the  influence  of  unwarrantable  inclina- 
tions ;  fuch  pcrfons  will  find  very  little  ad. 
vantage  in  rejecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
New  Teftament  for  thofe  of  the  Portico; 
unlefs  they  think  it  an  advantage  to  be 
laid  under  moral  reftraints,  almofl  equal  to 
thofe  of  the  gofpel,  while  they  are  depriv- 
ed of  its  encouragements  and  fupports. 
Deviations  from  the  rules  of  fobriety,  juf- 
tice,  and  piety,  meet  with  fmall  indulgence 
in  the  floic  writings  ;  and  they,  who  pro- 
fefsto  admire  Epictetus,  unlefs  they  purfue 
that  feverely  virtuous  conduct  which  he 
every  where  prefcribes,  will  find  themfelvcs 
treated  by  him  with  the  utmoft  degree  of 
fcorn  and  contempt.  An  immoral  cha- 
racter is  indeed,  more  or  lefs,  the  out-catf 
of  all  feels  of  philofophy ;  and  Seneca 
quotes  even  Epicurus,  to  prove  the  un> 


illufirious  character  for  wifdom  and  virtue 
in  all  heathen  antiquity,  is  not  mentioned 
as  a  reflection  on  his  memory,  but  as  a 
proof  of.  human  wcaknefs  in  •  general. 
Whether  reafon  could  have  difcovcred  the 
great  truths,  which  in  thefe  days  are  af- 
cribed  to  it,  becaufe  now  feen  fo  clearly 
by  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  may  be  a  ques- 
tion ;  but  that  it  never  did,  is  an  undenia- 
ble fact ;  and  that  is  enough  to  teach  us 
thankfulnefs  for  the  blefling  of  a  better  in- 
formation. Socrates,  who  had,  of  all  man- 
kind, the  fairell  preteafions  to  fct  up  for  an 
inilructor,  and  reformer  of  the  world,  con- 
ceded that  he  knew  nothing,  referred  to 
tradition,  and  acknowledged  the  want  of  a 
fuperior  guide:  and  there  is  a  remarkable 
paflagc  in  Epictetus,  in  which  he  repre- 
sents it,  as  the  office  of  his  fupreme  God, 
or  of  one  deputed  by  him,  to  appear  among 
mankind,  as  a  teacher  and  example. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  feveral  fects  of 
Heathen  philofophy  fervc,  as  fo  many 
firiking  in dances  of  the  imperfection  of 
human  wifdom  ;  and  of  the  extreme  need 
of  a  divine  afiiitance,  to  rectify  the miilakes 
of  depraved  reafon,  and  to  replace  natural 
religion  on  its  true  foundation.  The  Stoics 
every  where  tcftify  the  noblell  zeal  for 
virtue,  and  the  honour  of  God  ;  but  they 
attempted  to  cllablifh  them  on  principles 
incor.iiaert  with  the  nature  of  man,  and 
ccntrr.uictorv  to  truth  and  experience.  By 
a  direct  confluence  of  thcie  principles 
thev  were  liable  to  be  feduced,  and  in  fact, 
often  were  feduced  into  pride,  hard-heart- 


.\i net's,  and  the  lail  dreadful  extremity  of    verial  obligation   of  a  virtuous  life.    Of 
human  guilt,  fclf-inurder.  this  great  truth,   God   never   left  hirtiie.f 

}>at  however  indefenfiblc  the  philofophy     without  witnefs.     Perfons  of  diftinguifoeJ 


cf  the  Stoics  in  feveral  in  (lances  mav  be, 
it  appears  to  have  been  of  very  important 
ufe,  in  the  heathen  world;  and  they  are, 
mi  many  accounts,  to   be  confiicred   in  a 

»  cr-  rcfn;.:tp.blc  li^hc     Their  dochinc  of 


iftingi 
talents  and  opportunities  feem  to  have 
been  railed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Provi- 
dence, to  check  the  torrent  of  corruption, 
and  to  preferve  the  fenfe  of  moral  obliga- 
tion?  on  the  minds  of  the  xnulutodf.  t0 
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whom  the  various  occupations  of  life  left* 
hoc  Hide  leifure  to  form  deductions  of 
(heir  own.  But  then  they  wanted  a  pro- 
per eommiffion  to  enforce  their  precepts ; 
tisy  intermixed  with  them,  through  falfc 
rcaioaing,  many  graft  miftakes ;  and  their 
unavoidable  ignorance,  in  feveral  impor- 
tant points,  entangled  them  with  doubts, 
which  eafily  degenerated  into  pernicious 


errors. 


If  there  are  others,  who  reject  Chriftia- 
:!ty,  from  motives  of  dislike  to  its  pecul- 
iar doctrines,  they  will  fcarcely  fail  of 
mtertaining  more  favourable  fenprefiions 
>f  it,  if  they  can  be  prevailed  on,  with 
impartiality,  to  compare  the  Holy  Scrip- 
ture*, from  whence  alone  the  chriftian  re- 
gion is  to  be  learned,  with  the  ftoic  writ- 
ings; and  then  fairly  to  confider,  whether 
there  is  any  thing  to  be  met  with  in  the 
diicoveries  of  our  blefled  Saviour,  in  the 
ftririags  of  his  apoftles,  or  even  in  the 
ttbfcoreft  parts  of  the  prophetic  books,  by 
thich,  equitably  interpreted,  either  their 
•cries,  or  their  rcafon  are  con  trad  idled,  as 
mcy  are  by  tbe  paradoxes  ofthefe  philo- 
ipflcn :  and  if  not,  whether  notices  from 
ibwe,  of  things  in  which,  though  we  com- 
rnijend  them  but  imperfectly,  we  are 
p*&bly  much  more  inrerefted,  than  at  pre- 
;&i  we  difcern,  ought  not  to  be  received 
vnh  implicit  veneration ;  as  ufeful  exer- 
c::cs  and  trials  of  that  duty,  which  finite 
uaderftaadings  owe  to  infinite  wifdonh 

Mi/i  Carter. 

S  J08.  The  mare  «we  fiudy  the  Scriptures 
tb  more  *ae  Jhall  fereeive  their  di<vine 
trigiv,   and  the   more   <we  Jball  admire 

thm* 

The  more  we  read,  the  more  we  medi- 
ate on  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  more  we 
ibil  difcover  in  them  an  inexhaulHble 
Kwrce  of  light,  and  of  all  manner  of  in* 
^ruction;  that  their  language  is  not  the 
Upguage  of  men,  nor  the  fubject  a  pro- 
(iuttioa  of  their  ingenuity ;  that  they  have 
a  character  peculiar  to  themfelves,  said  dif- 
ferent from  the  compofitions  even  of  the 
greatcft  and  bed  men;  that  they  are  ex* 
cap:  from  all  vulgar  pafBons  and  intexefts, 
iad  m  the  ordinary  views  of  human  pru- 
dence and  forecaft ;  in  fine,  that  no  man 
eyer  railed  himfelf  fo  much  above  horna-, 
tiiy  as  to  produce  a  work,  in  which-  all  is 
fo  foperior  to  man. 

The  moft  accurate  of  the  Pagan  au- 
thors are  jufHy  charged  with  errors,  dark* 


nefs,  and  uncertainties,  with  refpecl  both 
to  facts  and  doctrine :  but  it  became  tho 
wife  and  great  Being,  who  infpired  the 
(acred  penmen,  to  exempt  their  works  from 
all  fuch  imputations ;  and,  accordingly,  he 
has  favoured  t'uem  with  every  argument 
of  truth  and  perfirafion,  attorned  them  with 
the  graces  of  language  and  fentimenr, 
lighted  up  and  enlivened  them  with  the 
brighteft  examples  of  virtue  and  fanctity* 
annexed  to  their  ftudy  and  meditation  fuch 
helps  and  communications  of  his  Holy 
Spirit  as  cannot  be  defcribed,  and  made 
the  belief  and  practice  of  them  the  only 
foundation  of  true  peace  and  happinefs.— * 
Every  one  readily  allows  no  fubject  can 
be  equal  to  the  life  of  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour JefusChrift;  that  is,  to  the  incarna- 
tion and  birth;  the  miracles  and  doctrine; 
the  fufterings  and  death  ;  the  rcfurrectioa 
and  afceniion  of  a  God  become  man  to 
reform  and  fave  a  (inful  and  loft  world  $ 
And  whoever  imagines  this  hiflory  can  be 
better  wrote  than  it  is  by  the  Evangelifts, 
has  it  yet  to  learn.  But  though  it  becomes 
a  Chriftian  to  be  particularly  converfant  is 
this  and  the  other  writings  of  the  New 
Teftament,  yet  there  is  not  anv  part  of 
the   Old  which  does  not  furnifh   ample 
matter  of  infraction.— The  book  of  Ge~ 
nefis,  in  the  account  it  gives  of  the  crea- 
tion, of  the  fall  and  punifhment  of  our  firnS 
parents,  of  the  righteoufnefs  of  Noah,  of 
the  deluge,  of  the  wonderful  obedience  of* 
Abraham,  and  the  promife  made  by  God 
to  reward  it,  of  the  deft  ruction  of  Sodom* 
and  the  providence  of  God  over  the  pa- 
triarch Jofeph,  prefents  to  our  mind*  the 
moft  fuitable  fubjects  to  fill  them  with 
every  chriftian  fentiment  of  reverence  for 
the  Supreme  Being  and  his  laws,  love  of 
his  goodnefs,  and  dread  of  his  juftice. 
When  we  go  on  to  Exodus,  we  fee  the 
wonders  wrought  by  the  Almighty  in  fa- 
vour of  his  people,  the  impenitence  of 
Pharaoh,  and  the  various  chaftifements  by 
which  the  munnu rings  and  idolatry  of  the 
Ifraelites  in  the  defart  were  puniflicd.  Le- 
viticus and  Numbers  fet  forth  the  accuracy 
which  God  exacts  in  his  worfhip:  Deuter- 
onomy, the  fanctity  of  his  laws ;   Jbihua, 
the  accomplishment  of  his  promifes.      In 
the  book  of  Judges,  we  fee  the  ftrength 
and  weaknefs  of  Sampfon;  in  that  of  Ruth, 
the  plain-dealing  and  equity  of  Boaz ;  in 
thofe  of  Kings,  the  holinefs  of  Samuel,  of 
Elijah,  of  Eliiha,  and  the  other  prophets ; 
the  reprobation  of  Saul ;  the  fall  and  re- 
pentance 
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*h!  obvious  rcfle&ion,  M  behold  I  how  he 

But  in- the  concluding  cataftrophe  of  oar 
lav-cur's  life,  he  gave  a  ftill  more  deciiive 
-oof,  that  fentiments  of  the  ftrongeft  per- 

-I  attachment  and  friendship,  were  not 
aaorthy  of  being  admitted  into  his  facred 

-  m.  They  were  too  deeply,  indeed, 
-rrcud,  to  be  extinguished  even  by  the 
j.t  excruciating  torments.  In  thofe  dread  - 
1  momenta,  oblerving  among  the  aiftided 
iineflcs  of  his  painful  and  ignominious 
brings,  that  faithful  follower,  who  is  de-» 
ribed  by  the  hiftorian  as  •*  the  difciple 
^.om  he  loved ;"  he  diftinguifhed  him  by 
le  moft  convincing  inftance  of  fuperior 
)n£ience,  efteem,  and  affedion  that  ever 
z%  exhibited  to  the  admiration  of  man- 
iad.  For,  under  circumftanc.es  of  the 
lofl  agonizing  torments,  when  it  might 
e  thought  hnpoifible  for  human  nature  to 
rfcin  any  other  fenfibility  but  that  of  its 
*n  incxpreffible  fnfferings;  he  recom- 
mended to  the  care  and  protection  of  this 
u  tried  and  approved  friend,  in  terms  of 
>tcliar  regard  and  endearment,  the  moft 
tmier  and  facred  object  of  his  private  af- 
fc&ons.  But  no  language  can  represent 
Ku  pathetic  and  aife&ing  fcene,  with  a 
free  and  energy  equal  to  the  fublime  fim- 
px.ty  of  the  Evangelift's  own  narrative: 
'  Now  there  flood  by  the  crofs  of  Jefus, 
M  mother  and  his  mother's  filler,  and' 
tory  Magdalene.  When  Jefos  faw  his 
Bother,  and  the  difciple  by,  whom  he 
oved ;  he  faith  to  bis  mother,  Behold  thy 
on !  Then  he  faith  to  the  difciple,  Behold 
iv  mother !  And  from  that  hour  that  dif- 
'<ple  took  her  to  his  own  home." 

It  may  fafely  be  aflerted,  that  among  all 
tbofc  memorable  examples  of  fr  iendfhip 
•hich  have  been  celebrated  with  the  higfi- 
rt  encomiums  by  the  ancients ;  there  can* 
fict  be  produced  a  Angle  inftance,  in  which 
the  moft  difttnguifhing  features  of  exalted 
mity  are  fo  ftrongly  difplayed,  as  in  the 
kregoing  relation.  The  only  one,  per- 
haps, that  bears  even  a  faint  refemblance 
t0  it,  is  that  famous  tranfattion,  recorded 
\:  Lucian  in  his  dialogue  in  titled  Toxa- 
ns.  Eudamidas  being  on  his  death  bed 
nade  his  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed 
kit  aged  mother  to  the  care  and  protec- 
ts** of  Aretheus ;  and  his  daughter  to 
Charixemis,  to  be  difpofed  of  in  marriage 
according  to  his  difcretion ;  injoining  him, 
« the  fame  time,  to  give  her  as  ample  a 
portion  as  his  circumftances  would  aamit. 


He  added,  that  in  cafe  either  of  the  lega- 
tees ihould  happen  to  die,  he  fubftituted 
the  furvivor  in  his  Head.  Charixenus  died 
very  foon  after  the  teftator:  in  conference, 
of  which,  Aretheus  took  each  of  thele  fin- 
guiariy  confidential  legacies  to  himfelf? 
and  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  only 
daughter  and  that  of  hi*  friend,  on  the 
fame  day,  he  divided  his  fortune  equally 
between  them. 

When  die  very  different  circumftancct 
attending  thefe  refpeclive  examples,  are 
duly  confidered;  it  mull  be  acknowledg- 
ed, that  the  former  rifes  as  much  above  the 
latter  in  the  proof  it  exhibits  of  fublime 
frkndfhip,  as  it  does  in  the  dignity  of  the 
characters  concerned.  Upon  the  whole 
then  it  appears,  that  the  divine  founder  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  as  well  by  his  own 
example,  as  by  the  fpirit  of  his  moral  doc- 
trine, has  not  only  encouraged  but  confe- 
crated  friendship.  Mt!mctbx. 

§  2 10.     Fine  Morality  oftbt  GoJpcJ. 

Is  it  bigotry  to  believe  the  fublime  truths, 
of  the  Gofpel  with  full  aflu ranee  of  faith  ? 
I  glory  in  iuch  bigotry :  I  would  not  part- 
with  it  for  a  thoufand  worlds ;  I  congratu- 
late the  man  who  is  poticfled  of  it;  for,, 
amidft  all  the  vicHlkudes  and  calamities 
of  the  prefent  ffate>that  man  enjoys  an  in- 
exhaullible  fund  of  confolation,  of  which  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  fortune  to  deprive 
him. 

——There  is  not  a  book  on  earth  fo  fa- 
vourable to  all  the  kind,  and  all  the  fublime 
affections,  or  fo  unfriendly  to  hatred  and . 
pcrfecution,to  tyranny,  injuftice,  and  every 
fort  of  malevolence  as  the  Gofpel.  --It 
breathes  nothing  throughout  but  mercy, 
benevolence,  and  peace.—— 

Poetry  is  fublime,  when  it  awakens  in . 
the  mind  any  great  and  good  affection,  as 
piety,  or  parriotifm.    This  is  one  of  the . 
nobleft  effects  of  the  heart.     The  Pfalms 
are  remarkable,  beyond  all  other  writings, 
for  their  power  of  infpiring  devout  emo- 
tions.    But  it  is  not  in  this  refpeft  only  . 
that  they  are  fublime.    Of  the  Divine  na- 
ture they  contain  the  moft  magnificent  de- 
fcriptions  that  the  foul  of  man  can  com- 
prehend.   The  hundred  and  fourth  PJakn, 
in  particular,  difplays  the  power  and  good.  . 
nefe  of  Providence,  in  creating  and  pre- 
ferring the  world,  and  the  various  tribes  of  . 
animals  in  it,  with  fuch  majeftic  brevity 
and  beauty,  as  it  is  vain  to  |pok  for  in  any 
human  compofition.    ■  ■ 

Such ' 
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f  qjcotly,  curious  collection  of  hiftorical  pa,  are  wrote  in  the  nobleft  ftrain  of 
incidents,  moral  precepts,  and  political  in-  fimplicity.  And  as  a  perfeel  model  of 
frtutbns;  as  the  ftyle  of  it  is,  in  fome  this  kind,  we  may  give  theftory  of  Jofeph 
jlxti,  nobly  fab  lime  and  poetical,  and  in  and  his  brethren,  which  for  tendernefs,  true 
others,  fweetly  natural,  plain,  and  un-  pathos,  and  unmixed  fimplicity,  is  beyond 
.fected:  in  a  word,  as  the  being  well  ac-  compare,  fuperior  to  any  thing  that  ap- 
pointed with  it  it  highly  requifite,  in  pears  in  ancient  (lory. 
order  to  make  men  ufeful  and  ornamental  But  as  the  mod  important  part  of  Scrip- 
in  thii  life,  to  fay  nothing  of  their  happi-  ture  lies  in  the  hiftorical  and  preceptive 
nefs  in  the  next,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  a  part ;  efpecially  in  the  New  Teftament, 
cool  reflection  or  two  of  this  fort,  might  whence  chiefly  our  idea  of  duty  mud  bo 
induce  the  more  ingenious  and  rational  drawn ;  (6  we  find  this  uniform  and  fimple 
among  them,  to  let  the  Bible  take  its  turn,  manner  eminently  prevailing  throughout, 
in  their  riper  years,  among  thofe  volumes  in  every  precept  and  narration.  The 
*Yich  pafs  through  their  hands  either  for  hiftory  is  conveyed  in  that  artlefs  (train 
iimifement  or  inftruttion.  And  (hould  which  alone  could  adapt  it  to  the  capacities 
fuch  an  entertainment  once  become  fa-  of  all  mankind;  the  precepts  delivered  by 
frionable,  of  what  mighty  iervice  would  our  Saviour  are  drawn  from  the  principles 
i:  be  to  the  intereft  of  religion,  and  con-  of  common  fenfe,  improved  by  the  moll: 
latently  the  hap'pinefs  of  mankind !  exalted  love  of  God  and  man ;  and  either 

Rrv.  S.  Croxall.  exprefled  in  clear  and  direct  terms,  or 

1  *     #f         +   l    a       j  n>  •  •  couched  under  fuch  images  and  allu (ions,  as 

J  21*   Exctlhnct  rf  tit  Sacred  Writings.  are  evcry  where  t0  bcSfound  in  nature> 

if  we  examine  the  Sacred  Records,  we  fuch  as  arc,  and  muft  ever  be  univerfally 

isll  find  they  confift  of  four  different  known,  and  familiar  to  all  mankind ;  in 

fc'iJs,  the  poetic,  oratorical,  hiftorical,  and  which  we  may  further  obferve,  his  man- 

i'^dic  forms.     The  poetic  lies  chiefly  in  ner  of  teaching  was  greatly  fuperior  to 

fcoook  of  Pfalms,  of  Job,  and  feveral  the  juftly  applauded  Socrates,  who,  for  the 

fccchei  paftages  in  the  Prophets,  parti-  moft  part,  drew  his  images  and  allufions  • 

<->Jy  of  Ifaiah.    They  contain  many  from  the  lefs  known  arts  and  manners  of 

;  tte  efforts  of  unmixed  poetry  or  pure  the  city.     Through  all  this  variety  of 

iQ.utioa;  yet  thefe,  being  all  centered  in  ftriking  allufion  and  moral  precept  the  (lylc 

00:  latention,  that  of  extolling  the  works,  evercontinues  thefame,  unadorned,  fimple, 

U  celebrating  the  power,  wifdom,  and  vehement  and  majeftic;  yet  never  drawing 

ivJoefs  of    the   Deity,    do   generally  the  reader's  attention  on  itfelf,  but  on  the 

:-uke  of  the  character  of  eloquence,  divine  fentiments  it  conveys. 
*.pg  chiefly  of  the  lyric  kind.    In  all        To  this  we  may  further  add,  that  thefe 

t;*i.%  the  great  character  of  fimplicity  is  feveral  kinds  of  compofition  are  mixed 

loirongly predominant,  th.it  every  attempt  and  united  with  fuch  propriety  and  force, 

»  cmbelliih  them,  by  adding  the  fuoerna-  as  is  fcarce  to  be  equalled  in  any  other 

»*rary  decorations  of  ftyle  in  tranflation,  writings.    The  poetical  partsareheighten- 

nui  ever  been  found  to  weaken  and  deba/e  cd  by  the  greateft  ftrokes  of  eloquence 

ta*m-  and  precept ;  the  pathetic  by  the  nobleft 

.  As  to  the  oratorical  or  pathetic  parts,  imagery  and  ftritfeft    morals ;    and  the 

"numerable  might  be  produced,  equal,  if '  preceptive  is  ftrengthened  and  enforced 

■w  mperior  to  any  recorded  by  profane  by  all  the  aids  of  poetry,  eloquence,  and 

Equity.    In  thefe,  the  leading  character  parable;  calculated  at  once  to  engage  the 

o*  fimplicity  is  no  led  remarkable.    Our  imagination,  to  touch  the  paflions,  and 

amour's  parables  and  exhortations  are  command  the  reafon  of  mankind, 
generally  admirable  in  this  quality.  Filled  JUv.  J.  Brown. 

*ir-i  unfeigned  companion  for  the  weakneft 

*ai  mifcries  of  man,  they  breathe  nothing  §  *  1 5*    3*"*  AnmU  ?'*?"• 

but  the  pureft  benevolence.    St.  Paul's        Almighty  and   eternal  God,  the  dif- 

ka  cooTcrlation  with  his  friends  at  Bphe-  pofer  of  all  the  affairs  in  the  world,  there 

«»•  on  his  departure  for  Jerufakm  ;  his  is  nothing  fo  great  at  not  to  be  fubjeft  to 

d'icourie   on    the    refurre&ion,  and  on  thy  power,  nor  fo  fmall,  but  it  comes  with- 

^irity;  hb  reproofs,  his  commendations,  in  thy  care;  thy  goodnefs  and  wiftlom 

^  oologies,  efpecially  that  before  Agrip-  fhew  themfelves  through  all  thy  works, 

X  and 
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Refilling  to  hear  any  thing  from  me,  or 
tike  any  thing  from  the  phyfician,  he  lay 
filent,  as  fax  as  fudden  darts  of  pain  would 
permit,  til]  the  clock  ftruck.  Then  with 
u-hemence; 

Oh,  time!  time!  it  is  fit  thou  moulded 
thus  ftrike  thy  murderer  to  the  heart.— How 
art  thou  fled  for  ever !— A  month !— Oh, 
for  a  Jingle  week!  I  afk  not  for  years; 
tho'  an  age  were  too  little  for  the  much  I 
hare  to  do. 

On  my  faying,  we  could  not  do  too 
much :  that  heaven  was  a  We  fled  place-* 

So  much  the  worfe.  'Tis  loft !  'tis 
M  .'—Heaven  is  to  me  the  fevereft  part 
of  bell ! 

Soon  after  I  propofed  prayer. 

Pray  you  that  can.  I  never  prayed* 
1  cannot  pray— Nor  need  I.  Is  not  heaven 
on  my  fide  already  ?  It  clofes  with  my 
conference.  Its  fevereft  ftrokes  but  fecond 
&y  own. 

His  friend  being  much  touched,  even  to 
tears,  at  this,  (who  could  forbear  ?  I  could 
tot)  with  a  moft  affectionate  look,  he 
uid: 

Keep  thofe  tears  for  thyfelf.  I  have 
Haoethee.— Doll  weep  for  me?  That's 
cat    What  can  pain  me  more  i 

Here  his  friend,  too  much  affected, 
t.cu]d  have  left  him. 

No,  ftay.  Thou  ftill  mayeft  hope— 
Therefore  hear  me.  How  madly  have  T 
talked  ?  How  madly  haft  thou  liftened  and 
believed  ?  But  look  on  my  prefent  ftate, 
"  a  full  anfwer  to  thee,  and  to  myfelf. 
1  his  body  b  all  weaknefs  and  pain ;  but 
oy  fool,  as  if  fining  up  by  torment  to 
greater  ftrength  and  fpirit,  is  full  powerful 
toreafon;  full  mighty  to  fuffer.  And  that, 
Hich  thus  triumphs  within  the  jaws  of 
mortality,  is  doubtlefs  immortal— And, 
**  for  a  Deity,  nothing  lefs  than  an 
Almighty  could  inflift  what  I  feel. 

Has  about  to  congratulate  this  pafGve, 
^voluntary,  confeffor,  on  his  aliening  the 
**o  prime  articles  of  his  creed,  extorted 
bv  the  rack  of  nature ;  when  he  thus,  very 
pa'Ionately : 

No,  no !  let  me  fpeak  on.  I  have  not 
»ng  to  fpeak— My  much  injured  friend  ! 
Jpy  fod>  as  my  body,  lies  in  ruins ;  in 
•uttered  fragments  of  broken  thought: 
remorfe  for  die  paft,  throws  my  thoughts 
on  the  future.  Worfe  dread  of  the  future, 
Elites  it  back  on  the  paft.  I  turn,  and 
***>  and  find  no  ray.  Didft  thou  feel 
tali  the  mountain  that  is  on  me,  thou 


wouldft  ftruggle  with  the  martyr  for  his 
flake ;  and  blefs  heaven  for  the  flames  ;— 
that  is  not  an  everlafting  flame  j  that  is  not 
an  unquenchable  fire. 

How  were  we  ftruck  1  Yet,  foon  after, 
frill  more.  With  what  an  eye  of  diffrac- 
tion, what  a  face  of  defpair,  he  cried  out : 

My  principles  have  poifoned  my  friend ; 
my  extravagance  has  beggared  my  boy ; 
my  unkindnefs  has  murdered  my  wife  i 
And  is  there  another  hell  ?— Oh !  thou 
blafphemed,  yet  moft  indulgent,  Lord 
God  !  Hell  itfelf  is  a  refuge,  if  it  hides 
me  from  thy  frown. 

Soon  after  his  underftanding  failed.  His 
terrified  imagination  uttered  horrors  not  to 
be  repeated,  or  ever  forgot.  And  ere 
the  fun  arofe,  the  gay,  young,  noble,  in- 
genious, accomplished,  and  moft  wretched 
Altamont  expired.  Young. 

§  218.     The  Majefiy  and  Supremacy  of  the 
Scriptures  confejfed  by  a  Sceptic* 

I  will  confefs  to  you,  that  the  majefty  of 
the  Scriptures  ftrikes  me  with  admiration, 
as  the  purity  of  the  Gofpel  hath  its  in- 
fluence on  my  heart.  Perufe  the  works  of 
our  philofopers  with  all  theif  pomp  of 
diction:  how  mean, how  contemptible  are 
they  compared  with  the  Scripture  1  Is  it 
poflible  that  a  book,  at  once  fo  Ample  and 
fublime,  fhould  be  merely  the  work  of 
man  ?  Is  it  poflible  that  the  facred  per- 
fonage,  whofe  hiftory  it  contains,  fhould  bs 
himfelf  a  mere  man  ?  Do  we  find  that  he 
aflumed  the  tone  of  an  enthufiaft  or 
ambitious  fectary  ?  What  fwcetnefs,  what 
purity  in  his  manner  !  What  an  affecting 
graceful nefs  in  his  delivery  !  What  fubli- 
mity  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound  wif- 
dom  in  his  difcourfes !  What  prefence  of 
mind,  what  fubtlcty,  what  truth  in  his 
replies  !  How  great  the  command  over  his 
paflions !  Where  is  the  man,  where  the 
philofopher,  who  could  fo  live,  and  fo  die, 
without  weaknefs,  and  without  oftentation  ? 
When  Plato  defcribed  his  imaginary  good 
man  loaded  with  all  the  fhame  of  guilt, 
yet  meriting  the  higheft  rewards  of  virtue, 
he  defcribes  exactly  the  character  of  Jefus 
Chrifh  the  refemblance  was  fo  (hiking, 
that  all  the  Fathers  perceived  it. 

What  prepofleflion,  what  blindefs  mull 
it  be,  to  compare  the  fon  of  Sophronifcus 
to  the  fon  of  Mary  !  What  an  infinite  dif- 
proportion  there  is  between  them !  Socrates 
dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  eafily  fup- 
ported  his  Character  to  the  Lift;  and  if 
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his  d«*ath,  however  eafy,  had  not  crowned 
his  life,  it  might  have  been  doubted  whether 
Socrates,  with  all  his  wifdom,    was  any 
thing  more  than  a  vain  fophill.     He  in- 
vented, it  is   faid,  the  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  p«tt  them  in 
practice ;   he    had  only  to  fay   therefore 
what  they  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their 
examples  to  precepts.     Ai  iilides  had  been 
jult  before  Socrates  defined  juflice;  Leoni- 
das  had  given  up  his  life  for  his  country 
before  Socrates  declared  patriotifm  to  be 
a  duty  ;  the  Spartans  were  a  fober  people 
before   Socrates   recommended   fobriety ; 
before  he  had  even  defined  viitue,  Greece 
abounded  in   virtuous   men.     But   where 
could  Jefus  learn,  among  his  competitors, 
that  pure  and  fublime  morality,  of  which 
he  only  hath  given  us  both  precept  and 
example.     The  grcatelt  wifdom  was  made 
known  amor,  git  the  mod  bigottcd  fanati- 
cifm,  and  the  fimplicity  of  the  moll  heroic 
virtues  did  honour  to  the  vileft  people  on 
earth.     The  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably 
philofophizing  with  his   friends,   appears 
the  moll  agreeable  that  could  be  wifhed 
for ;  that  of  Jefus,  expiring  in  the  midfl 
of  agonizing  pains,  abufrd,  infulted,  and 
accufed  bv  a  whole  nation,  is  the  moil 
horrible  that  could  be  feared.     Socrates 
in    receiving   the  cup  of   poifon,  blefled 
indeed  the  weeping  executioner  who  ad- 
miniilcrrd  it;  but  Jefus,   in  the  mid II  of 
excruciating  tortures,  prayed  for  his  mer- 
cilefs   tormentors.      Yes,  if  the   life  and 
death  of  Socrates  were  thole  of  a  fage,  the 
life  and  death  of  Jefus  arc  thofe  of  a  God. 
Shall   we  fuppofe  the  evangelic  hillory  a 
mere  fiction?   Indeed,  my  friend,  it  bears 
not  the  ma*  ks  of  fiction  ;  cm  the  contrary, 
the   hillory  of   Socrates,   which   nobody 
prcfumes  to  doubt,  is  not  fo  well  attefled 
;is  that  of  Jefus  Chrift.     Such  a  fuppoli- 
tion,  in  fact,  only  fhifts  the  difficulty  with- 
out obviating  it:  it  is  more  inconceivable 
that  a  number  of  perfons  fhould  agree  to 
write  fuch  a  hillory,  than  that  one  only 
fhould   furnifn  the  fubjeft    of    it.      The 
Jcwifli    authors   were    incapable    of   the 
diction,  jird  flrar.gers  to  the  morality  con- 
tained in  the  Gofpcl,  the  marks  of  whole 
truth   are  fo  linking  and  inimitable,   that 
the  inventor  would  ne  a  more  allonifhing 
character  than  the  hero. 

Ro'ijfeatt, 


§219.     John    Earl    of   Rochtjla's  dy^ 

Recantation. 

When  John  Earl  of  Rochefter  erne  r> 
fee  and  confider  his  prodigious  guilt  t'A 
danger,  what  invectives  did  he  ufc  aga*::*t 
himielf,   terming    himfelf  an  ungrauf^I 
dog,  and  the  vileft  wretch  that  the  k-» 
(hone  apon  ;  wilking  he  had  been  a  cr:.';- 
ing  leper  in  a  ditch,   a  Hnk-boy,  or  2 
beggar,  or  had  lived  in  a  dungeon,  ratr?: 
than  offended  God  as  he  had  don*  1  \vt 
fent  awful  meltiges  to  his  copartners  & 
fin,  and  advifed  a  gentleman  of  charge 
that  came  to  vifit  him,  in  thefe  words.  0 
remember  that  you  contemn  Godnomir! 
He  is  an  avenging  God,  and  will  vifit  yc: 
for  your  fins;  and  will,  I  hope,  in  race. 
touch  your  conscience  as  he  hath  wst 
mine.     You  and  I  have  been  friend-  a-: 
fmners  together  a  great  while,  thereto"?  1 
am  the  more  free  with  you.    We  r»i.» 
been   all    millakcn   rrr  oar  conceits  *-: 
opinions;  our  perfmfions  have  been  '_.* 
and  groundlcfs,  therefore  God  grin:  y-:«. 
repentance.     And  feeing  the  fame  £(£..- 
man  the  next  day,  he  faid,  Perhar*  y- 
were  difobligcd  by  my  plainnefs  w  itii  ^  c 
yellerdav :    I    fpakc   the    words  of  tr.* . 
and  fobernefs;  and   ftriking  his  har.i  •: 
his  bread,  added,  I  hope   God  will  to**' 
your  heart. 

He  condemned  that  fooHlh  and  a1 :. 
philofophy  which  the  world  fo  much  ? . 
mired,   propagated  by  the   late  Tho"~ 
Hobbs ;  which,  he  faid,  had  undone  hi" 
and  many  more  of  the  belt  parts  in ::.; 
nation. 

He  commanded  that  his  profane  wrliir; 
and  obfecne  pictures  fhould  be  burnt. 

He  wifhed  his  fon  might  never  h:  ?. 
wit;  which  is,  as  he  explained  it,  one  " 
thofe  wretched  creatures,  who-  pride  then- 
felves  in  abufmg  God  and  religion. 

He  protelled  he  would  not  commit  ar> 
known  fin  to  gain  a  kingdom* 

And  for  the  admonition  of  others,  Kr 
fubferibed  the  following  recantation,  r.rw 
ordered  it  to  be  publilhed,  (viz.) 

For  the  benefit  of  all  thofe  whom  I  n  :• 
have  drawn  into  fin  by  my  example  ~": 
encouragement,  1  leave  to  the  world  r.u» 
my  lall  declaration,  which  I  deliver  i*;:" 
prefence  of  the  great  God,  who  knows  r.: 
fecrets  of  all  hearts,  and  before  who-  i 
am  now  appearing  to  be  judged:  Ir-i* 
from  the  bottom  of  my  foul,  I  deteil  avc 
abhor  the  whole  courfc  of  my  (or-:. 
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wicked  life;  that  I  dunk  I  can   never 
fjEcicntly  admire  the  goodnefs  of  God, 
who  h£s  given  me  a  truer  fenfe  of  my  perni- 
cious opinion*  and  vile  practices,  by  which 
I  have  hitherto  lived  without  hope,  and 
without  God  in  the  world;  have  been  an 
open  enemy  to   Jefus  Chrift,  doing  the 
unroll  defpitc  to  the  Holy  Spirit  of  grace: 
.'id  chat  the  greateft  teftimony  of  my 
cr^rity  to  fuch,  is,  to  warn  them,  in  the 
rame  of  God,  a«  they  regard  the  welfare 
)f  their  immortal  fouls,  no  more  to  deny 
b;%  being  or  his  providence,  or  defpife  his 
gttdnefs;  no  more  to  make  a  mock  of 
in,  or  contemn  the  pure  and  excellent  re- 
gion of  my  ever  blefled  Redeemer,  thro' 
*  hofe  merits  alone,  I,  one  of  the  greateft 
rf  finners,  do   yet  hope  for  mercy  and 
forpiven  efs.     Amen. 

Declared  and  figned  in  the 
pre&nce  of  Ann  Rochefter, 
Robert  Paribus,  Jane  1 9, 1 680. 

J.  Rochester. 

{  220,     To  tbt  Biographer  of  Hum. 

Upon  the  whole,  Doctor,  your  meaning 
-:x\l;  but  I  think  you  will  not  fucceed, 
£a  one.  You  would  perfuade  us,  by  the 
a*?y.e  of  David  Hume,  Efq;  that 
..-ei-ai  is  the  only  cordial  for  low  (pints, 
x*l  :>e  proper  antidote  againft  the  fear  of 
ta:h.  But  lurely,  he  who  can  reflect,  with 
complacency,  on  a  friend  thus  mifemploy- 
"g  his  talents  in  his  life,  and  then,  amufing 
fanfelf  with  Lucian,Whift,and  Charon,at 
iii  death,  may  fmile  over  Babylon  in  ruins ; 
tieem  the  earthquake,  which  deftroyed  Lif- 
*n,  an  agreeable  occurrence ;  and  congra- 
alate  the  hardened  Pharoah,  on  his  over- 
sow in  the  Red  Sea.  Drollery  in  fuch 
arcamftances,  is  neither  more  nor  lefs,  than 

« 

Moody  madnefs,  liughio*  wild, 
Amid  fcvtrcft  woe. 

Would  we  know  the  baneful  and  pefti- 
er.tiil  influences  of  ralfe  philofophy  on  the 
baun  heart?  We  need  only  contemplate 
d*m  in  this  moft  deplorable  inftance  of 
Mr.  Hume.  Thcfe  layings,  Sir,  may  ap- 
pear harm ;  bat  they  are  falutary.  And 
if  departed  fpirits  have  any  knowledge  of 
irhai  i<  paffing  upon  earth,  that  perfon  will 
be  regarded  by  your  friend  as  rendering 
um  the  trueft  fervices,  who,  by  energy  of 
wpreffion,  and  warmth  of  exhortation, 
Jill  moft  contribute  to  prevent  his  writings 
from  producing  thofe  effects  upon  mankind 
•ojch  he  do  longer  wi/hes  they  fhould 


produce,  Let  no  man  deceive  himfclf,  or 
be  deceived  by  other?.  It  is  the  voice  of 
eternal  Truth,  which  crieth  aloud,  and 
faith  to  you,  Sir,  and  to  mc,  and  to  all  the 
world — "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son, 
"  Jiath  everlafting  life  ;  and  he  that  be- 
M  lieveth  not  the  Son,  dial  I  not  fee  life  ; 
"  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him." 

By  way  of  contrail  to  the  behaviour  of 
Mr.  Hume,  at  the  clofe  of  a  life,  pa  fled 
without  God  in  the  world,  permit  me,  Sir, 
to  lay  before  yourfelf,  and  the  public,  the 
la  ft  fentiments  of  the  truly  learned,  judi- 
cious, and  admirable  Hooker,  who  had 
fpent  his  days  in  the  fervice  of  his  Maker 
and  Redeemer, 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  fpake  the 
author  of  the  Ecclefiaflical  Polity,  imme- 
diately before  he  expired  :— 

I  have  lived  to  fee,  that  this  world  is 
madef  up  of  perturbations ;  and  I  have 
been  long  preparing  to  leave  it,  and  ga- 
thering comfort  for  the  dreadful  hour  of 
making  my  acconnt  with  God,  which  I 
now  apprehend  to  be  near.  And  though  I 
have,  by  his  grace,  loved  him  in  my  youth, 
and  feared  him  in  mine  age,  and  laboured 
to  have  a  confeience  void  of  offence, 
towards  him,  and  towards  all  men;  yet, 
"  if  thou,  Lord,  (houldeft  be  extreme  to 
**  mark  what  I  have  done  ami fs,  who 
"  can  abide  it?"  And  therefore,  where  I 
have  failed,  Lord  fhew  mercy  to  me,  for  I 
plead  not  my  righteoufnefs,  but  the  for- 
givenefs  of  my  unrighteoufnefs,  through 
his  merits,  who  died  to  purchafe  pardon  for 
penitent  tinners.  And  fince  I  owe  thee  a 
death,  Lord,  let  it  not  be  terrible,  and  then 
take  thine  own  time;  I  fubmit  to  it.  ••  Let 
"  not  mine,  O  Lord,  bat  thy  will  be 
*'  done !"—  God  hath  heard  my  daily 
petitions ;  for  I  am  at  peace  with  all  men, 
and  he  is  at  peace  with  me.  From  fuch 
blefled  affurance  I  feel  that  inward  joy, 
which  this  world  can  neither  give,  nor 
take  from  me.  My  confeience  beareth 
me  this  witne fs,  and  this  witnefs  makes 
the  thoughts  of  death  joyful.  I  could  wifli 
to  live,  to  do  the  church  more  fervice;  but 
cannot  hope  it ;  for  "  my  days  are  part, 
"  as  a  fhadow  that  returns  not." 

His  worthy  Biographer  adds—-' 

More  he  would  have  fpoken,  but  his 
fpirits  failed  him ;  and,  after  a  fhort  con- 
flict between  nature  and  death,  a  quiet  figh 
put  a  period  to  his  fail  breath,  and  fo,  he 
fell  afleep— And  now  he  feems  to  reft  like 
Lazarus  in  Abraham's  bofom.     Let  me 
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the  diftance  of  i/xxvooo  miles  from  his 
centre 

Befides  thefe  moons,  Jupiter  is  furround- 
ed  by  faint  fubllaoces,  called  belts,  in  which 
jo  a,any  changes  appear,  chat  philofophers 
ire  oot  agreed  either  concerning  their  na- 
ture or  uie. 

Saturn,  the  next  to  Jupiter,  is  about 
*d o,coo,ooo  miles  from  the  Sun ;  and  tra- 
■•.;  ing  at  the  rate  of  18,000  miles  every 
lour ;  performs  its  annual  circuit  in  about 

0  years.  Its  diameter  is  67,000  miles ; 
iiU  therefore  it  is  near  600  times  as  big 
s  the  Earth. 

1  his  planet  has  five  moons:  the  firft 
t>e*  round  him  in  near  two  days,  at  the 

.Unce  of  140,000  miles  from  its  centre: 
*c  fecond  in  near  three  days,  at  the  dif- 
w. :;  q(  187,000  miles:  the  third  in  four 
s  and  a  half,  at  the  diftance  of  263,000 
■  "i<:  the  fourth  in  about  16  days,  at  the 
iiiacce  of  600,000  miles:  and  the  fifth 
-   about   80  days,    at   the    diftance    of 

1  &oo,ooo  miles, 

Befides  thefc  moons,  Saturn  is  attended 
*'.n  a  thin  broad  ring,  as  an  artificial  globe 
u  by  an  horizon ;  the  nature  and  nfe  of 
''xh  are  but  little  known  at  prefent. 

Georgium  Sidus,  the  remoteft  of  all  the 
;lioets  yet  difcovered,  is  near  40,000 
*£«  in  diameter,  and  upwards  of  83  years 
\*  performing  its  revolution.  How  many 
moons  this  planet  is  attended  by  is  un. 
known.  Two  have  been  already  difco- 
icred.  And,  if  the  ingenious  and  inde- 
kigableMr.  Herfchel  is  fpared  with  life 
ft  j  health,  we  may  expect  to  be  favoured 
»i:h  ftill  further  difcoveries. 

tvery  perfon  who  looks  upon,  and  com- 
pares the  fyftems  of  moons  together,  which 
belong  to  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the  Geor- 
gian! Sidus,  muft  be  amazed  at  the  vafl 
magnitude  of  thefe  three  planets,  and  the 
™\e  attendance  they  have  in  refpect  to 
oik  little  Earth:  and  can  never  bring  him- 
fct*  to  think,  that  an  infinitely  wife  Creator 
Cicold  difpofe  of  all  his  animals  and  vege- 
tables here,  leaving  the  other  planets  bare 
aad  deftitute  of  rational  creatures.     To 
foppofe  that  he  had  any  view  to  our  be- 
^tit,  in  creating  thefe  moons,  and  giving 
t-em  their  motions  round  their  refpective 
primaries ;  to  imagine,  that  he  intended 
thefe  vaft  bodies  for  any  advantage  to  us, 
*  Hen  he  well  knew,  that  they  could  never 
-*  feen  but  by  a  few  aftronomers  peeping 
-rough  tdefcopes ;  and  that  he  gave  to 
u*  plaaetsregular  returns  of  day  and  night, 


and  different  feafbns  to  all,  where  they 
would  be  convenient ;  but  of  no  manner 
of  fervice  to  us,  except  only  what  imme- 
diately regards  our  own  planet,  the  Earth  ; 
to  imagine,  1  fay,  that  he  did  ail  this  on 
our  account,  would  be  charging  him  im- 
pioufly  with  having  done  much  in  vain : 
and  as  abfurd,  as  to  imagine  that  he  has 
created  2  little  fun  and  a  planetary  fyftem 
within  the  (hell  of  our  Earth,  and  intended 
tli em  for  our  ufe.  Thefe  conliderations 
amount  to  little  lefs  than  a  pofitive  proof, 
that  all  the  planets  are  inhabited :  for  if 
they  are  not,  why  all  this  care  in  furnilh- 
ing  them  with  fo  many  moons,  to  fupply 
thofe  with  light,  which  are  at  the  greater 
diftances  from  the  fun  ?  Do  wc  not  fee, 
that  the  farther  a  planet  is  from  the  Sun, 
the  greater  apparatus  it  has  for  that  pur- 
pole  ?  fave  only  Mars,  which  being  but  a 
finall  planet,  may  have  moons  too  fmall  to 
be  feen  by  us.  We  know  that  the  Earth 
goes  round  the  Sun,  and  turns  round  its 
own  axis,  to  produce  the  viciffitudes  of 
fummer  and  winter  by  the  former,  and  of 
day  and  night  by  the  latter  motion,  for 
the  benefit  of  its  inhabitants.  May  we 
not  then  fairly  conclude,  by  parity  of  rea- 
fon,  that  the  end  and  defign  of  all  the 
other  planets  is  the  fame  ?  And  is  not  this 
agreeable  to  the  beautiful  harmony  which 
exifts  throughout  the  univerfe  ?  Surely  it 
is:  and  raifes  in  us  the  rnoft  magnificent 
ideas  of  the  Supreme  Being,  who  is  every 
where,  and  at  all  times  prelent ;  difplaying 
his  power,  wifdom  and  geodnefs,  among 
all  his  creatures  1  aud  diftributing  happi- 
neG  to  innumerable  ranks  of  various  be- 
ings! 

I  he  comets  are  folid  opaque  bodies, 
with  long  tranfparent  tails  or  trains,  i fill- 
ing from  that  fide  which  is  turned  away 
from  the  Sun.  They  move  about  the  Sun, 
in  very  eccentric  ellipfcs,  and  are  of  a  much 
greater  denfity  than  the  Earth ;  for  fome 
of  them  are  heated  in  every  period  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  would  vitrify  or  diflipate  any 
fubftance  known  to  us.  Sir  Ifaac  Newton 
computed  the  heat  of  the  comet,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1680,  when  nearer* 
the  Sun,  to  be  2,000  times  hotter  than  red- 
hot  iron,  and  that,  being  thus  heated,  it 
muft  retain  its  heat  until  it  comes  round 
again,  although  its  period  (hould  be  more 
than  20,000  years ;  and  it  is  computed  to 
be  only  575. 

It  is  believed,  that  there  are  at  lcaft 

z\  comets  belonging  to  cur  (yilem,  mov- 
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Vetveen  any  two  neighbouring  flare,  as  It  is  no  ways  probable,  that  the  A1- 

between  our  San  and  thofe  which   are  mighty,  who  always  adts  with  infinite  wif- 

neareA  to  him.     Therefore  an  obferver,  dom,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  fhould  crc-, 

who  is  nearer!  to  any  fixed  liar,  will  look  ate  fo  many  glorious  funs,  fit  for  fo  many 

upon  it  alone  as  a  real  fun ;  and  confide r  important  purpofes,  and  place  them  at  fuch 

the  reft  as  (b  many  (hieing  points,  placed  diflances  from  one  another,  without  pro-. 

at  equal  diflances  from  him  in  the  firma*  per  objects  near  enough  to  be  benefited  by 

aeot.  their  influences.     Whoever  imagines  they 

By  the  help  of  telefcopes  we  difcover  were  created  only  to  give  a  faint  glimmer- 

thoufends  of  ftars  which  are  in  viable  to  ing  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe. 

the  naked  eye ;  and  the  better  our  glades  muft  have  a  very  fuperficial  knowledge  of 

are,  dill  the  more  become  viable;  <o  that  aftronoiny,  and  a  mean  opinion  of  the  Di- 

we  can  fet  no  limits  -either  to  their  num-  vine  Wildom :  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs 

ber  or  their  diflances.     The  celebrated  exertion  of  creating  power*  the  Deity  could 

Iky  gens  carries  his  thoughts  fo  far,  as  have  given  our  Earth  much  more  light  by 

to  believe  it  not  impoffible,  that  there  one  fingle  additional  moon. 

nay  be  liars  at  fuch  inconceivable  dif-  Inftead  then  of  one  fun  and  one  world 

t-nces,  that  their  light  has  not  yet  reach-  only  in  the  univerfc,  as  the  unfkilful  in  af- 

ed  the  Earth  fince  its  creation,  although  tronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  difcovers 

the  velocity  of  light  be  a  million  of  times  to  us  fuch  an  inconceivable  number  of 

greater  than  the  velocity  of  a  cannon-bul-  funs,  fyflems  and  worlds,  difperfed  through 

let:  and  Mr,  Addifon  veryjuftly  obferves,  bound  lefs  fpace,  that  if  our  Sun,  with  all 

this  thought  is  far  from  being  extrava-  the  pl&nets,  moons,  and  comets  belonging 

gaot,  when  we  con  fide  r,  that  the  univerfe  to  it,  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no 

11  the  work  of  infinite  power,  prompt*  more  miffed,  by  an  eye  that  could  take  in 

<d  by  by  infinite  goodnefs ;    having  an  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand 

"bite  fpace  to  exert  itfelf  in  ;  fo  that  from  the  fea  more.   The  fpace  they  poflels 

f«  imagination  can  fet  no    bounds    to  being  comparatively  fofmali,  that  it  would 

Jt  fcarce  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfc, 

The  Sun  appears  very  bright  and  large  although  Saturn,  the  outermoft  of  our  pla- 

ifi  companion  of  the  fixed  liars,  becaufe  nets,  revolves  about  the  Sun  in  an  orbit  of 

*c  keep  conftantly  near  the  Sun,  in  com-  488,400,000  miles  in  circumference,  and 

pinion  of  our  immenfe  diilance  from  the  fome  of  our  comets  make  excurfions  up- 

ftars.    For  a  fpeclator,  placed  as  near  to  wards  of  10,000,000,000  miles  beyond  Sa- 

ary  far  as  we  are  to  the  Sun,  would  fee  turn's  orbit;  and  yet,  at  that  amazing  dif- 

that  liar  a  body  as  large  and  bright  as  the  fiance,  they  are  incomparably  nearer  to  the 

San  appears  to  us :  and  a  fpeclator,  as  far  Sun  than  to  any  of  the  liars ;  as  is  evident 

cYlant  from  the  Sun  as  we  are  from  the  from  their  keeping  clear  of  the  attractive 

fan,  would  fee  the  Sun  as  fmall  as  we  fee  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning  perio- 

a  liar,  divefted  of  all  its  circumvolving  dically  by  virtue  of  the  Sun's  attraction, 

planets  ;  and  would  reckon  it  one  of  the  From  what  we  know  of  our  own  fyflem, 

for*  in  numbering  them.  it  may  be  reafonably  concluded,  that  all  the 

1  he  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  dif*  reft  are  with  equal  wifdom  contrived,  fitu- 
taoccs  from  the  Sun,  cannot  pofiibly  re-  atcd,  and  provided  with  accommodations 
ccive  from  him  fo  ilrong  a  light  as  they  fbr  rational  inhabitants,   Let  us  therefore 
fccm  to  have ;  nor  any  brightnefs  fufficient  take  a  furvey  of  the  fyflem  to  which  we  be- 
to  make  them  vifible  to  us.  For  the  Sun's  long;  the  only  one  acceffible  to  us ;  and 
rays  muft  be  fofcattered  and  difiipated  be-  from  thence  we  (hall  be  the  better  enabled 
fore  they  reach  fuch  remote  objects;  that  to  judge  of  the  nature  and  end  of  the  other 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  fyftems  of  the   univerfe.     For  although 
<>«,  fo  as  to  render  the fe  objects  vifible  by  there  is  almoft  an  infinite  vaiiety  in  the 
reflection.    The  ftars  therefore  fhine  with  parts  of  the  creation  which  we  have  op- 
tbeirown  native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  portunities  of  examining,  yet  there  is  a 
the  Son  does  ;  and  fince  each  particular  general  analogy  running  through  and  con- 
far,  as  well  as  the  Sun,  is  confined  to  a  netting  all  the  parts  into  one  fcheme,  one 
particular  portion  of  fpace,  it  is  plain,  defign,  one  whole  1 
that  the  ftars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  And  then,  to  an  attentive  confiderer,  it 
fcSan.  will  appear   highly  probable,   that  the 

planets 
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wty  of  tbc  principal  wheat,  which  is  the 
jtaifof  oar  life,  but  of  the  appointed  bar* 
ley,  and  various  other  grain,  which  are 
food  for  our  animals. 

The  farrows  vary  their  produce.  They 
bring  forth  flax  and  hemp,  which  help  us  to 
tome  of  the  moil  neceflary  accommodations 
of  life.  Thcfe  are  wove  into  ample  volumes 
of  cloth,  which  fixed  to  .the  mail,  give 
wings  to  our  fhips.  It  is  twilled  into  vaft 
lengths  of  cordage,  which  gives  nerves  to 
the  crane,  and  finews  to  the  pulley,  or  elfe 
adhering  to  the  anchor,  fecure  the  veflel, 
eren  amidft  the  driving  temped.  It  covers 
our  tables  with  a  graceful  elegance,  and 
furrounds  our  bodies  with  a  chcriihing 
warmth. 

Yonder  arife  the  hills,  like  a  grand  am- 
phi  theatre !  Some  are  clad  with  mantling 
vir.es,  fame  crowned  with  towering  cedars, 
fcroc  ragged  w"h  mis-ftiapen  rocks  or 
yawning  with  fabterraneous  caves.  And 
cveo  thofe  inacceflable  crags,  chofe  gloomy 
cavities,  are  not  only  a  refuge  for  wild 
goals,  but  fometimes  for  thole  of  whom 
Ue  world  was  not  worthy. 

At  a  greater  diftance  the  mountains 
tartrate  the  clouds,  with  their  afpiring 
Lvm.  Their  fides  axrelt  and  condenfe  the 
»apours  as  they  float  along.  Their  ca- 
--.acd  bowels  collect  the  dripping  trea- 
ties, and  fend  them  gradually  abroad  by 
sickling  fprings :  and  hence  the  waters 
i'creafing  roll  down,  till  they  have  fwept 
through  the  mod  extenfive  climes,  and  re- 
gained their  native  feas. 


The  foreft  rears  myriads  of  mafly  bo- 
dies, which,  though  neither  gay  with  blof- 
foms,  nor  rich  with  fruit,  fupply  us  with 
timber  of  various  kinds.  But  who  (hall 
cultivate  them  ?  The  toil  were  endlefs. 
See  therefore  the  ever- wife  and  gracious  . 
ordination  of  Providence  !  They  have 
no  need  of  the  fpade  or  the  pruning- 
knife.     They  want  no  help  from  man. 

When  fawed  into  beams,  they  fuftain 
the  roofs  of  our  houfes.  They  make  car- 
riages to  convey  our  heavieft  loads.  Their 
fubftance  is  fo  pliant,  that  they  are  eafily 
formed  into  every  kind  of  furniture :  yet 
their  texture  fo  lolid,  that  they  compofe 
the  mod  important  parts  of  the  largeft 
engines.  At  the  fame  time  their  preflure 
is  fo  light,  that  they  float  upon  the  waters. 
Thus  while  they  fervc  all  the  ends  of  ar- 
chitecture, and  beftow  numbcrlefs  conve- 
niences on  the  family,  they  conftitute  the 
very  bafis  of  navigation,  and  give  being 
to  commerce. 

If  we  defcend  from  the  ground  floor  of 
our  habitation  into  the  fubterraneons 
lodgments,  we  (hall  find  there  alfo  the  moft 
exquifite  contrivance  acting  in  concert  - 
with  the  moft  profufe  goodnefs.  Here  are: 
various  minerals  of  fovereign  efficacy : 
beds  fraught  with  metals  ef  richeft  value: 
and  mines,  which  yield  a  metal  of  a  meaner 
afpecl,  but  fuperior  ufefulnefs.  Without 
the  afliftance  of  iron,  what  would  become 
of  all  our  mechanic  fkill  ?  without  this  we 
could  fcarce  either  fix  the  mail,  or  drop  the 
faithful  anchor.  We  fhoutd  fcarce  have  any 


The  vine  requires  a  ftrong  reflexion  of    ornament  for  polite,  or  utenfil  for  com- 
the  fun-beams  and  a  large  proportion  of    mon  life. 


«a*mth.  How  commodioufly  do  the  hills 
;nd  mountains  minifter  to  this  purpofe  1 
May  we  not  call  thofe  vaft  declivities  the 

»  _ 

gartcn- walls  of  nature?  Thefe  concentre 
the  lolar  fire,  and  completely  ripen  the 
grape !  O  that  any  mould  turn  fo  valua- 


Here  is  an  inexhauflible  fund  of  com- 
buftible  materials.  Thefe  mollify  the 
moft  ftubborn  bars.  They  melt  even  the 
moft  ftubborn  flint,  and  make  it  more 
ductile  than  the  fofteft  clay.  By  this 
means  we  are  furnifhed  with  the  moft  cu- 


blc  a  gift  of  God  into  an  inftrument  of    rious  and  ferviceable  manufacture  in  the 
fin !  world ;  which  admits  imo  our  houfes  the 

chearing  light,  yet  excludes  the  wind  and 
rain:  which  gives  new  eyes  to  decrepit 
age,  and  more  enlarged  views  to  philo- 
sophy ;  bringing  near  what  is  immenfely 


What  is  nature  but  a  feries  of  wonders  ? 
That  fuch  a  variety  of  fruits  mould  rife 
from  the  infipid,  fordid  earth  ?  I  take  a 
walk  through  my  garden  or  orchard  in 

December.    There  ftand  feveral  logs  of  remote,  and~making  vifible  what  is  im- 

wood  on  the  ground.    They  have  neither  menfely  fmall. 

feme  nor  motion;  yet  in  a  little  time  they  *  Here  are  quarries  flocked  with  ft  ones, 

are  beautified  with  blofibms,  they  are  co-  which  do  not  fparkle  like  gems,  but  are 

vered  with  leaves,  and  at  laft  loaded  with  more     eminently    ufeful.      Thefe    form 

fruit.    I  have  wondered  at  the  account  of  houfes  for   peace,  t  certifications   for  war. 

thofe  prodigious  engines,  invented  by  Ar-  Thefe  conftitute  the  arches  of  the  bridge, 

thimedes.  But  what  are  all  the  inventions  the  arms  of  the  mole  or  quay,  which 

of  men,  to  thofe  nice  automata  of  nature  ?  fcreen  our  Ihips  from  the  moft  tempeftuous 

feas. 
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•*J  1   |x>wer   abfolutcly  incomprchcn- 
fibff. 

Let  as  examine  a  fingle  drop  of  water, 
only  fo  much  as  will  adhere  to  the  point  of 
a  n-edle.  In  this  fpeck  an  eminent  philo- 
f.'p.W  compotes  no  lefs  than  thirteen 
t  xufand  globules.  And  if  fo  many  thou- 
kndi  exift  in  fo  final  1  a  fpeck,  how  many 
ir  the  unmeafured  extent  of  the  ocean  ? 
Wno  can  count  them  ?  As  well  may  we 
craf'p  the  wind  in  our  fill,  or  mete  oat  the 
u  n  iVerfe  wit  hovr  fpan. 

Nor  are  thefe  regions  without  their 
p-oper  inhabitants,  c loathed  in  exact  con- 
f  irnrity  to  the  clime :  not  in  fwelling  wool, 
or  buoyant  feathers,  but  with  as  much 
cotnpa&iefs  and  as  little  fuperfluity  as 
roiiiblc.  They  are  clad,  or  rather  (heathed 
in  kales,  which  adhere  clofe,  and  are  laid 
ia  a  kind  of  natural  oil :  than  which  ap- 
parel nothing  can  be  more  light,  and  at 
tae  fame  time  nothing  more  folid.  It 
Binders  the  fluid  from  penetrating  their 
Eeih:  it  prevents  the  cold  from  chilling 
tair  blood ;  and  enables  them  to  make  their 
Mr  through  the  waters,  with  the  utmoft 
hciiky.  And  they  have  each'  an  air- 
bladder,  a  curious  indrument,  by  which 
f*v  rife  to  what  height  or  fink  to  what 
depth  they  ple&fe. 

It  is  impoflible  to  enumerate  the  fcaly 
tads.  Here  are  animals  of  monftrous 
fcipes,  and  amazing  qualities.  The  upper 
jiw  of  the  fword-fifh  is  lengthened  into  a 
ftrong  and  iharp  fword,  with  which  (though 
ix  above  fixteen  feet  long)  he  fcruples 
frot  to  engage  the  whale  himfelf.  The 
iii-afli  is  one  round  mafs  of  flera ;  only  it 
ta  two  fins,  which  ad  the  part  of  oars. 
The  polypus,  with  its  numerous  feet  and 
claws,  fecms  fitted  only  to  crawl.  Yet  an 
"crefcence  rifing  on  the  back  enables  it 
to  ileer  a  fleady  courfe  in  the  waves.  The 
frell  of  the  nautilus  forms  a  kind  of  boat, 
And  he  unfurls  a  membrane  to  the  wind 
hr  a  fail.  He  extends  alfo  two  arms, 
*ith  which,  as  with  oars,  he  rows  himfelf 
a-ong.  When  he  is  difpofed  to  dive,  he 
fr ikes  fail,  and  at  once  finks  to  the  bottom. 
When  the  weather  is  calm,  he  mounts 
a?am,  and  performs  his  voyage  without 
citner  chart  or  compafs. 

Here  are  (hoats  upon  ihoals  of  every 
fce  and  form.  Some  lodged  in  their  (hells, 
fceai  to  have  no  higher  employ,  than  im- 
bibing nutriment,  and  are  almoft  rooted  to 
Ue  rocb  on  which  they  lie :  while  others 
boot  along  the  yielding  flood,  and  range 


the  fpacious  regions  of  the  deep.  How 
various  is  their  figure !  The  (hells  of  fomc 
feem  to  be  the  rude  production  of  chance, 
rather  than  of  (kill  or  defign.  Yet  even 
in  thefe  we  find  the  niceft  dffpoiitions. 
Uncouth  as  they  are,  they  are  exactly  fuited 
to  the  exigencies  of  their  refpe&ive  tenants. 
Some  on  the  other  hand  are  extremely 
neat.  Their  dructure  is  all  fymmetry  ana 
elegance.  No  enamel  19  comparable  to 
their  polilh.  Not  a  room  in  all  the  palaces 
of  Europe  is  fo  adorned  as  the  bed-cham- 
ber of  the  little  fifh  that  dwells  in  mother 
of  pearl.  Where  elfe  is  fuch  a  mixture  of 
red,  blue  and  green,  fo  delightfully  Gain- 
ing the  moil  clear  and  glittering  ground?* 

But  what  I  admire  more  than  all  their 
beauty,  is  the  provifion  made  for  their 
fafety.  As  they  have  no  fpeed  to  efcape, 
fo  they  have  no  dexterity  to  elude  their 
foe.  So  that  were  they  naked,  they  mull 
be  an  eafy  prey  to  every  free-booter.  To 
prevent  this,  what  is  onlycloathing  to  other 
animals,  is  to  them  a  cloathing,  an  houfe, 
and  a  caftle.  They  have  a  fortification 
which  grows  with  them,  and  is  a  part  of 
themfelves.  And  by  means  of  this  they 
live  fecure  amidft  millions  of  ravenous 
jaws. 

Here  dwell  mackerel,  herring,  and 
various  other  kinds,  which  when  lean 
wander  up  and  down  the  ocean  :  but  when 
fat  they  throng  our  creeks  and  bays,  or 
haunt  the  running  dreams.  Who  bids 
thefe  creatures  leave  our  (hores  when  they 
become  unfit  for  our  fervice  ?  Who  rallies 
and  recalls  the  undifciplined  vagrants,  as 
foon  as  they  are  improved  into  defirable 
food  ?  Surely  the  furlow  is  figned,  the 
fummons  iflued,  and  the  point  of  re-union 
fettled,  by  a  Providence  ever  indulgent  to 
mankind,  ever  loading  us  with  benefits. 

Thefe  approach,  while  thofe  of  enor- 
mous fize  and  appearance  abandon  our 
(hores.  The  latter  would  fright  the  valuable 
fifli  from  our  coafts;  they  are  therefore 
kept  in  the  abyfles  of  the  ocean :  juft  as 
wild  beads,  impelled  by  the  fame  over* 
ruling  power,  hide  themfelves  in  the  re- 
cedes of  the  fored. 

One  circumdance  relating  to  the  natives 
of  the  deep  is  very  adoniJhing.  As  they 
are  continually  obliged  to  devour  one 
another  for  neceflary  fubfifleoce,  without 
extraordinary  recruits,  the  whole  watery 
race  mud  .foon  be  totally  extinct.  Were 
they  to  bring  forth  no  more  at  a  birth  than 
land  animals,  the  increaie  would  be  far  too 

(halt 
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tflcriihment  from  the  lowcft  fibres  that  are 

p lugged  in  (he  earth,  to  the  topmoft  twigs 

thi:  wave  amidft  the  clouds.    Thus  they 

furciih  the  whole  vegetable  world  with 

Dtceflary  provifion,  by  means  of  which 

/ar  trtit  of  the  Lord  are  full  of  fap,  even 

tht  itdart  ofLehamOM,  which  he  bath  planted* 

Ami  notwithstanding  their  vaft  elevation 

enj  prodigious    diffuiion,    not    a    Angle 

branch  is  deflitute  of  leaves,  nor  a  fingle 

leaf  of  moifture. 

fie/ides  the  falutary  and  ufeful  circula- 
tion of  the  rivers,  the  fea  has  a  motion  no 
left  advantageous.  Daily  for  five  or  fix 
hour j,  it  flows  toward  the  land,  and  for 
the  lame  time,  retires  to  its  inmoft  caverns. 
How  great  is  the  power  that  protrudes  to 
the  fhores  fuch  an  inconceivable  weight  of 
waters,  without  any  concurrence  from  the 
«indt,  often  in  direct  opposition  to  them  ? 
Which  bids  the  mighty  element  revolve 
«::h  the  mod  exalt  punctuality?  Did  it 
advance  with  a  lawlefs  and  unlimited  fwell, 
|:  might  deluge  whole  continents.  Was 
it  irregular  and  uncertain  in  its  approaches, 
ligation  would  be  at  a  (land.  But 
fei&g  conftant  in  its  Hated  period,  and 
r^er  exceeding  its  appointed  bounds,  it 
*«i  no  prejudice  to  the  country  and 
fc*tt  all  the  ends  of  traffic. 

Is  the  failor  returned  from  his  voyage? 
The  flux  is  ready  to  convey  Ids  veflel  to 
t  *  rery  doors  of  the  owner,  without  any 
Wizard  of  ftri Icing  on  the  rocks,  or  of 
hang  raitened  in  the  fands.  Has  the 
merchant  freighted  his  (hip  i  The  reflux 
hears  it  away  with  the  utmoft  expedition 
and  fafety.  Behold,  O  man,  how  highly 
taoo  art  favoured  by  thy  Maker  1  He  hath 
*w  *U  things  in  fuhjeclion  under  thy  feet. 
£1  jbetp  and  cxrw,  all  the  heafts  of  the 
fddi  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  fijhet 
*/  '**  fi**  Yea,  the  furges  of  the  fea  are 
ffibfcrvient  to  thee.  Even  thefc»  wild  and 
impetuous  as  they  are,  are  ready  to  re- 
ceive thy  load,  and  like  an  indefatigable 
bead  of  burden,  carry  it  to  the  place  which 
thou  choofeft. 

What  preferves  this  vaft  flood  in  per- 
petual purity  ?  It  receives  the  refufe  and 
filth  of  the  whole  world.  Whate  ver  would 
defile  the  land  and  pollute  the  air,  is 
tranfmitted  to  the  ocean.  How  then  is 
tto*  receptacle  of  every  nuifance  kept 
c*ean,  kept  from  contracting  anoifomeand 
J*ftilcntial  taint  ?  'Tis  partly  by  its  in- 
tenant  motion,  and  partly  by  its  faltnefs. 
fy  the  one  it  is  fceured  from  any  internal 


principle  of  corruption ;  by  the  other  it 
w#rks  itfelf  clear  of  any  adventitious 
defilement. 

Confider  the  fea  in  another  capacity, 
and  it  connects  the  remoteft  realms  of  the 
univerie,  by  facilitating  the  intercourse 
between  their  re fpective  inhabitants.  The 
ancients  indeed  looked  on  the  ocean  as  an 
impartiable  gulph.  But  we  find  it  juil  the 
reverfe ;  not  a  bar  of  feparation,  but  the 
great  bond  of  union.  For  this  purpofe 
it  is  never  exbaufted,  though  it  Supplies 
the  whole  earth  with  rain :  nor  overflows, 
though  all  the  rivers  in  the  univerfe  are 
perpetually  augmenting  its  ftores.  By 
means  of  this  we  travel  farther,  than  birds 
of  the  ftrongeft  pinions  fly.  We  crofs  the 
flaming  line,  vifit  the  frozen  pole,  and 
wing  our  way  even  round  the  globe. 

What  a  multitude  of  (hips  are  continu- 
ally pafGng  and  repafling  this  universal 
thorough-fare  1  Whole  harvefts  of  corn, 
and  vintages  of  wine,  lodged  in  volatile 
ftore-houfes,  are  wafted  by  the  breath  of 
heaven,  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth: 
wafted,  enormous 'and  unwieldy  as  they 
are,  almoft  as  fpeedily  as  the  roe  bounds 
over  the  hills. 

Aftonifhing,  that  an  element  fo  unliable, 
mould  bear  fo  immenfe  a  weight !  That 
the  thin  air  mould  drive  on  with  fuch  fpeed 
thofe  vaft  bodies,  which  the  Hrength  of  a 
legion  could  fcarce  move  !  That  the  air 
and  water  fhould  carry  to  the  d ilia nee  of 
many  thoufand  miles,  what  the  united  fores 
of  men  and  machines  could  fcarce  drag  a 
fingle  yard ! 

How  are  the  mariners  conducted  throf 
this  fluid  common,  than  which  nothing  is 
more  wide  or  more  wild  ?  Here  is  no  tract, 
no  polls  of  direction,  nor  any  hut  where 
the  traveller  may  aflt  his  way.  Are  they 
guided  by  a  pillar  of  fire  ?  No,  but  by  a 
mean  and  otherwifc  worthlefs  foflil.  Till 
this  furprifing  (lone  was  difcovcred,  fhips 
crept  timoroufly  along  the  coafts.  But 
this  guides  them,  when  nothing  but  fkies 
are  feen  above,  and  nothing  but  feas 
below.  This  gives  intelligence  that  mines 
clear  in  thethickeft  darknefs,  and  remains 
fteady  in  the  mod  tempeftoous  agititions. 
This  emboldens  us  to  launch  into  the 
heart  of  the  ocean,  and  to  range  frcm 
pole  to  pole.  By  this  means  are  imported 
to  our  i Hands  the  choice  productions  ^f 
every  nation  under  heaven.  Every  tide 
conveys  into  our  ports,  the  treafurcs  of  the 
remoteft  dimes.    And  almoft  every  private 

houfe 
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Nty,  they  (atisfy  the  de folate  and  wafte 
?  omd,  and  caufe  the  bud  of  the  tender 
n:rb to  fp ring  forth:  that  the  natives  of 
tic  loiely  deiert,  the  herds  which  know 
r>?  nailer's  Hall,  may  nevertheless  expe- 
rience the  care  of  an  all -fop porting  parent. 

How  wonderful!  that  pendant  lakes 
"lould  be  diffufed,  fluid  mountains  heaped 
>ver  our  heads,  and  both  fuftained  in  the 

iruieft  part  of  the  atmofphere!  How 
jrnrifing  is  the  expedient  which  without 
eilels  of  ftone  or  brafs,  keeps  foch  loads 
>f  uater  in  a  buoyant  ftate  i  job  confider- 
1  thii  with  holy  admiration.  Doft  thou 
f  fw  the balancings  oftbi  clouds  f  How  fuch 
tonderoos  bodies  are  made  to  hang  in  even 
™re,  and  hover  Jike  the  liphte  ft,  down  ? 
'{/  bindttb  up  the  waters  in  bis  thick  cloud: 
ad  the  cloud,  though  nothing  is  more 
oofe  and  fluid,  becomes  by  his  order  te- 
ndons, as  cades  of  iron,  is  not  rent  under 
Jl  the  weight. 

When  the  flukes  are  opened  and  the 
nters  defcend,  one  would  think  they 
bald  pour  down  in  torrents.  Whereas 
tifcad  of  this,  which  would  be  infinitely 
ttroicioas  they  coalefce  into  globules, 
uiiredifpenfedin  gentle  mowers.  They 
ip'fad  themselves  as  if  /trained  through 
t*  orifices  of  the  fined  watering  pot,  and 
form  thofe  fmall  drops  of  rain  which  the 
'Uds  diftil  upon  man  abundantly.  Thus 
io*ead  of  drowning  the  earth,  and  fweep- 
sg  away  its  fruits,  they  cherith  univerfal 
more,  and  (like  their  great  Matter)  dif- 
ribate  their  (lores,  to  men,  animals,  vege- 
ablcs  as  they  are  able  to  bear  them. 

Bat  betide  waters,  here  are  cantoned 
nrioas  parties  of  wind*,  mild  or  fierce, 
jratle  or  boifterous,  farniihed  with  breezy 
»«?$,  t#  fan  the  glowing  firmament,  or 
t!fe  fitted  to  act  as  an  univerfal  befom,  and 
ty  (Weeping  the  chambers  of  the  atmo- 
hSere  to  cleanfe  the  fine  aerial  fluid. 
Wfi:hout  this  wholefome  agency  of  the 
»ir.d$,  the  air  would  (tagnate  and  become 
pwrid :  fo  that  all  the  great  cities  in  the 
*>r!d,  inftead  of  being  feats  of  elegance, 
■faild  degenerate  into  finks  of  corruption. 

At  fca,  the  winds  fwell  the  mariner's 
Wis  and  fpeed  his  courfe  along  the  watery 
*»v.  By  land  they  perform  the  office  of 
w  umnenfe  feeds-man,  Scattering  abroad 
tie  feeds  of  numberlefs  plants,  which, 
iboa^h  the  fopport  of  many  animals,  are 
too  fmall  for  the  management,  or  too  mean 
w  the  attention  of  man. 

Here  are  lightnings  ftatiotted*  in  aft 
*  fpnag  whenever  their  piercing  flafli  it 


neceflary,  either  to  deftroy  the  fulphureous 
vapours,  or  diflodge  any  othar  noxious 
matter,  which  might  prejudice  the  delicate 
temperature  of  the  ether,  and  obfeure  its 
more  than  chryftalline  tranfparency. 

Above  all  is  fituate  a  radiant  and  ma- 
jeftic  orb,  which  enlightens  and  c hear 3  the 
inhabitants  of  the  earth:  while  the  air, 
by  a  lingular  addreis,  amplifies  its  ufeful- 
nefs.  Its  reflecting  power  augments  that 
heat,  which  is  the  life  of  nature :  its  re- 
fracting power  prolongs  that  fplendor, 
which  is  the  beauty  of  the  creation. 

I  fay,  augments  the  heat.  For  the  air 
is  a  cover  which,  without  opprefling  us 
with  any  perceivable  weight,  confines, 
reflects,  and  thereby  increafes  the  vivifying 
heat  of  the  fun.  The  air  increafes  this, 
much  in  the  fame  manner  as  our  cloaths 
give  additional  heat  to  our  body  :  whereas 
when  it  is  lefs  in  quantity,  when  it  is 
attenuated,  the  folar  heat  is  very  fenfibly 
diminished.  Travellers  on  the  lofty  moun- 
tains of  America,  fometimes  experience 
this  to  their  coft.  Though  the  clime  at 
the  foot  of  thofe  vaft  mountains,  is  ex^ 
tremely  hot  and  fultry,  yet  at  the  top  the 
cold  is  fo  txceflive,  as  often  to  freeze  both 
the  horfe  and  rider  to  death.  We  have 
therefore  great  reafon  to  praife  God,  for 
placing  us  in  the  commodious  concavity, 
the  cheriihing  wings  of  an  atmofphere. 

The  emanations  of  light,  though  formed 
of  inactive  matter,  yet  (aftonilhing  power 
of  divine  wifdom  !)  are  refined  almoft  to 
the  fubtilty  of  fpirit,  and  are  Scarce  in- 
ferior even  to  thought  in  fpeed.  By  which 
means  they  fpread,  with  almoft  inftanta* 
neous  fwiftneist^through  an  whole  hemi- 
fphere:  and  though  they  fill  whatever  they 
pervade,  yet  they  ftraiten  no  place,  em> 
barrafs  no  one,  encumber  nothing. 

Every  where  indeed,  and  in  every  ele- 
ment, we  may  difcern  the  footfteps  of  the4 
Creator's  wifdom.  The  fpacious  canopy 
over  our  heads  is  painted  with  blue ;  ana 
the  ample  carpet  under  our  feet  is  tinged 
with  preen.  Thefe  colours,  by  their  fofe 
and  chearing  qualities,  yield  a  perpetual 
refreshment  to  the  eye.  Whereas  had  the 
face  of  nature  gliftered  with  white,  or 
glowed  with  fcarlet,  fuch  dazzling  hues, 
inftead  of  chearing,  would  have  fatigued 
the  fight.  Befldes,  as  the  feveral  brighter 
colours  are  isterfperfed,  and  form  the 
pictures  in  this  magnificent  piece,  the  green* 
and  the  bine  make  an  admirable  ground, 
which  (hews  them  all  to  the  utmoft  ad* 
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Had  the  air  been  much  grofler,  it  would 
have  dimmed  the  rays  of  the  fun  and 
darkened  the  day.  Our  lungs  would  have 
been  clogged  in  their  vital  function,  and 
men  drowned  or  fufFocated  therein.  Were 
it  much  more  Cub  tie,  birds  would  not  be 
able  to  wing  their  way  through  the  firma- 
ment: neither  could  the  clouds  be  fuftained, 
m  To  thin  an  atmofphere.  It  would  elude 
likewife  the  organs  of  refpiration :  we 
lhould  gafp  for  breath  with  as  much  diffi- 
culty and  as  little  fuccefs  as  iiihes  do,  when 
out  of  their  na:ive  clement. 

§  4.     Rcf.cclicns  en  the  Vegetable  Creation. 

As  to  vegetation  itfelf,  we  are  fenfible 
all  our  reafonings  about  the  wonderful 
operations  of  nature,  are  fo  full  of  uncer- 
tainty, that,  as  the  wife  man  truly  obferves, 
Hardly  ao  ive  guefs  aright  at  the  things  that 
are  upon  earth,  and  with  labour  do  ive  find 
the  things  that  are  before  us.  This  is 
abundantly  verified  in  vegetable  nature. 
For  though  its  productions  are  fo  obvious 
to  us,  yet  are  we  ilrangeJy  in  the  dark 
concerning  them,  becauie  the  texture  of 
their  veffels  is  fo  fine  and  intricate,  that 
we  can  trace  but  few  of  them,  though 
affiled  with  the  bell  microfcopes.  But 
although  we  can  never  hope  to  come  to 
the  bottom  and  firft  principle  of  things, 
yet  may  we  every  where  fee  plain  figna- 
tures  of  the  hand  of  a  Divine  Architect. 

All  vegetables  are  compofed  of  water 
and  earth,  principles  which  ftrongly  attract 
each  other :  and  a  large  portion  of  air, 
which  ftrongly  attracts  when  fixed,  but 
ftrongly  repels  when  in  an  elaftic  flate.  By 
the  combination,  action,  and  re-action  of 
thole  few  principles,  all  the  operations  in 
vegetables  are  effected. 

The  particles  of  air  diftend  each  ductile 
part,  and  invigorate  their  fap,  and  meeting 
with  the  other  mutually  attracting  prin- 
ciples, they  are  by  gentle  heat  and  motion 
enabled  to  aflimilate  into  the  nourishment 
of  the  refpeciive  pirts.  Thus  nutrition  is 
gradually  advanced,  by  the  nearer  and 
nearer  union  of  thefe  principles,  till  they 
arrive  at  fuch  a  degree  of  confiftency,  as  to 
form  the  feveral  parrs  of  vegetables.  And 
at  length,  by  the  llying  off  of  the  watery 
vehicle,  they  arc  compacted  into  hard  fub- 
itances. 

Cut  when  the  watery  particles  again 
iodk  into  and  disunite  them,  then  is  the 
union  of  the  parte  of  vegetables  difiblved, 
and  they  are  prepared  by  putrefaction,  to 
appear  in  lorn:  new  form,  whereby  the 
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nutritive  fund   of  nature  can  never  be 
exhausted. 

All  thefe  principles  are  in  all  the  parts 
of  vegetables.  But  there  u  more  oil  in 
the  more  exalted  parts  of  them.  Thus 
feeds  abound  with  oil,  and  consequently 
with  fujphur  and  air.  And  indeed  as  they 
contain  the  rudiments  of  future  vegetables, 
it  was  neceflary  they  would  be  ftored  with 
principles,  that  would  both  prefcrve  them 
from  putrefaction,  and  alfo  be  active  in 
promoting  germination  and  vegetation. 

And  as  oil  is  an  excellent  prefervative 
againit  cold,  fo  it  abounds  in  the  fap  of  the 
more  northern  trees.  And  it  is  this  by 
which  the  ever- greens  are  enabled  to  keep 
their  leaves  all  the  winter. 

Leaves  not  only  bring  nourimment  from 
the  lower  parts  within  the  attraction  of 
the  growing  fruit,  (which  like  yoorg 
animals  is  hi  mimed  with  proper  inftni- 
ments  to  fuck  it  thence)  but  alio  carry  of 
the  redundant  watery  fluid,  while  they 
imbibe  the  dew  and  rain,  which  contain 
ir.uch  fait  and  fulphur  i  for  the  air  is  full 
of  acid  and  fulphureous  particles ;  and  the 
various  combinations  of  thefe*  arc  doubdefs 
very  ferviceable  in  promoting  the  work  of 
vegetation.  Indeed  fo  fine  a  maid  as  the 
air,  is  a  more  proper  medium,  wherein  to 
prepare  and  combine  the  more  exalted 
principles  of  vegetables,  than  the  grofs 
watery  fluid  of  the  lap.  And  that  there  is 
plenty  of  thefe  particles  in  the  leaves  is 
evident,  from  the  fulphureous  exudations 
often  found  on  theit  edges.  To  thefe  re- 
fined  aerial  particles,  not  only  the  moil 
racy,  generous  tafte  of  fruits,  but  likewife 
the  moft  grateful  odours  of  flowers,  yeaand 
their  beautiful  colours,  are  probably  owing. 

In  order  to  fupply  tender  (hoots  with 
nourilhment,  nature  is  careful  to  furniQ), 
at  fiuall  diftances,  the  young  (hoots  of  all 
forts  of  trees,  with  many  leaves  throughout 
their  whole  length:  which,  as  fo  away 
jointly  acting  powers,  draw  plenty  of  fc? 
to  them. 

The  like *provifion  has  nature  made,  io 
the  corn,  grafs,  and  reed-kind :  the  leafy 
(pires,  which  draw  nourilhment  to  each 
joint,  being  provided  long  before  the  nVs 
Ihoots :  the  tender  flcms  would  eaiily  break, 
or  dry  up,  fo  as  to  prevent  their  growth* 
had  not  thefe  fcabbards  been  provided,  I 
which  both  fupport  and  keep  them  in  a 
fupple  and  ductile  itate. 

The  growth  of  a  young  bud  to  aftoct, 
con  lilts  in  the  gradual  dilatation  and  ext  ca- 
tion of  every   part  till  it  is  ilretched  ou: 
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to  to  fall  lengthy  And  the  capillary  tabes 
Ml  return  their  koUowne&,  notwithfland- 
i»g  their  being  extended,  at  we  fee  melted 
glafc  tubes  remain  hollow,  though  drawn 
cut  to  the  inei  thread. 

The  pith  of  trees  is  always  full  of 
moiftare  while  the  (hoot  is  growing*  by 
the  expansion  of  which,  the  tender,  du&ile 
fhoot  is  diftended  ia  every  part.  But 
when  each  vear*s  (hoot  is  fully  grown, 
then  the  pith  gradually  dries  up.  Mean 
tine  nature  carefully  provides  for  the 
growth  of  the  fucceeding  year,  by  preferr- 
ing a  tender  du&ile  part  in  the  bud,  re- 
plete with  fuccaieat  pith.  Great  care  is 
likewife  taken  to  keep  the  parts  between 
tiie  bark  and  wood  always  fupple  with 
llimy  moiftare,  from  which  du&ile  matter 
the  woody  fibres,  rencJes,  aad  buds  are 
formed. 

The  great  variety  of  different  fubftances 
in  the  Tame  vegetable,  proves,  that  there 
are  peculiar  veffcls  for  conveying  different 
f >rts  of  nutriment.  In  many  vegetables 
Jcme  of  thofe  veflcls  are  plainly  leen  full 
of  milky,  yellow,  or  red  nutriment. 

Where  a  fecretion  is  defigncd  to  com- 
pose an  hard  fobftance,  via.  the  kernel  or 
Je*i  of  hard -done  fruits,  it  does  not  imme- 
«mely  grow  from  the  ftone,  which  would 
he  tiae  fhorteft  way  to  convey  nouriihment 
to  it.  But  the  umbilical  veflel  fetches  a 
coopafs  round  the  concave  of  the  ftone,  and 
then  eaters  the  kernel  near  its  cone.  By 
this  artifice  the  veflel  being  much  prolong* 
cdf  the  motion  of  the  fap  is  thereby  retard- 
ed, and  a  vifcid  nutriment  conveyed  to  the 
feed,  which  turns  to  an  hard  Jubilance. 

Let  us  trace  the  vegetation  of  a  tree, 
from  the  feed  to  its  full  maturity.  When 
toe  iced  b  fown,  in  a  few  days  it  imbibes 
fe  moch  moifture,  as  to  fwell  with  very 
great  force,  by  which  it  is  enabled  both  to 
Arike  its  roots  down,  and  to  force  its  flem 
out  of  the  ground.  As  it  grows  up,  the 
fcft.  second,  third,  and  fourth  order  of  la- 
teral branches  (hoot  out,  each  lower  order 
king  longer  than  thofe  immediately  above 
them,  not  ooly  as  (hooting  firft,  but  becaufe 
Uerted  nearer  the  root,  and  fo  drawing 
greater  plenty  of  Jap.  So  that  a  tree  is  a 
complicated  engine,  which  has  as  many 
difierent  powers  as  it  has  branches.  And 
tfe  whole  of  each  yearly  growth  of  the 
tree,  U  proportioned  to  the  whqie  of  the 
sjnirifhiacnt  they  attract. 

Hut  leaves  alio  are  fo  neoeflary  to  pro- 
late its  growth,  that  nature  provide*  final]. 


thin  expansions,  which  may  be  called  pri- 
mary leaves,  to  draw  nouriihment  to  the 
buds  and  young  (hoots,  before  the  lea/  ia 
expanded.  Thefe  bring  nutriment  to. 
them  in  a  quantity  fufEciutt  for  their  fmall 
demand  i  a  greater  quantity  ot  which  i$  af- 
terward provided,  in  proportion  to  their 
need,  by  the  greater  expansion  of  the 
leaves.  A  ftill  more  beautiful  apparatus  we 
find  in  the  curious  expaa  lions  of  bloflbma 
and  flowers,  which  both  protect  and  con- 
vey nouriihment  to  the  embryo  f.uit  and 
feeds.  But  as  foon  as  the  call*  is  formed 
into  a  fmall  fruit,  containing  a  minute,  fe- 
minal  tree,  the  bloflbm  falls  off*,  leaving  it 
to  imbibe  nouriihment  for  itfelf,  which  is 
brought  within  the  reach  of  its  function* 
by  the  adjoining  leaves* 

Let  us  proceed  to  make  fome  additional 
reflections  upon  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

All  plants  produce  feeds :  but  they  are 
entirely  unfit  for  propagation,  till  they  are 
impregnated.  This  is  performed  within 
the  flower,  by  the  duft  of  the  antherae  fall- 
ing upon  the  moift  fligmata,  where  it  burfts 
and  (ends  forth  a  very  fubtle  matter,  which 
is  abforbed  by  the  ftyle,  and  conveyed  down 
to  the  iced.  As  foon  as  this  operation  is 
over,  thofe  organs  wither  ana  fall.  But 
one  flower  does  not  always  contain  all  thefe  ; 
often  the  male  organs  are  on  one,  the  fe- 
male on  another.  And  that  nothing  may 
be  wanting,  the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
anther*  and  Jiigmata  is  in  ail  dowers  con* 
trived  with  wonderful  wifdom.  In  moil, 
the  fligmata  furround  the  piftil,  and  are  of 
the  same  height.  But  where  the  piilil  is 
longer  than  the  fligmata,  the  flowers  re- 
cline, that  the  duft  may  fall  into  the  fligma- 
ta, and  when  impregnated  rife  again,  that 
the  feeds  may  not  fall  one  In  other  flowers 
the  piftil  is  ihorter,  and  there  the  flowers 
peferve  an  ereA  fituation.  Nay,  when  the 
flowering  ieafon  comes  on,  they  become 
'erect,  though  they  were  drooping  before. 
Laftly,  when  the  male  flowers  are  placed 
below  the  female,  the  leaves  are  very  fmall 
and  narrow,  that  they  may  not  hinder  the? 
duft  from  flying  upwards  like  fotoke:  and 
when  in  the  fame  fpecies  one  plaotis  male, 
and  the  other  female,  there  the  duft  is 
carried  in  abundance  by  the  wind  from  the 
male  to  the  female,  we  cannot  alio  with- 
out  admiration  obferve,  that  moft  flowers 
expand  themfel  ves  when  the  fun  Ihines.  and 
clofe  when  either  rain,  clouds,  er  evening 
is  coming  on,  left  the  genital  duft  ftioulo; 
be  coagulated,  or  otherwife  rendered  ufe* 
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lcfs.  Yet  when  the  impregnation  is  over, 
they  do  not  clofe,  either  upon  (howers,  or 
the  approach  of  evening. 

For  the  fcattering  of  feed,  nature  has 
provided  nurnbcrlefs  ways.  Various  ber- 
ries arc  given  for  food  to  animals :  but  while 
they  eat  the  pulp,  they  fow  the  feed.  Ei- 
ther they  difperie  them  at  the  fame  time :  or 
if  they  fwallow  them,  they  are  returned 
with  iiuereft.  The  miflctoe  always  grows 
on  the  other  trees;  becaufc  the  thrufh  that 
eats  the  feeds  of  them,  calls  them  forth  with 
his  dung.  The  junipt-rs  alfo,  which  fill  our 
woods,  are  fown  in  the  fame  manner.  The 
crofs-bill  that  lives  on  firccnes,  and  the 
hawfinch  which  feeds  on  pinc-concs,  fow 
many  of  thofe  feeds,  efpeciallv  when  they 
carry  the  cone  to  a  (lone  or  ftump,  to  flrip 
off  its  fcalcs.  Swine  likewife  and  moles, 
by  throwing  up  the  earth,  prepare  it  for  the 
reception  of  feeds. 

The  great  Parent  of  all  decreed  that 
the  whole  earth  mould  be  covered  with 
plants.  In  order  to  this  he  adapted  the 
nature  of  each  to  the  climate  where  it 
grows.  So  that  fome  can  bear  intenfe 
heat,  others  intenfe  cold.  Some  love  a 
moderate  warmth.  Many  delight  in  dry, 
others  in  moid  ground.  The  Alpine 
plants  love  mountains  whofe  tops  are  co- 
vered with  eternal  'now.  And  they  blow 
and  ripen  their  feeds  very  early,  left  the 
winter  mould  overtake  and  del  troy  them. 
Phints  which  wili  grow  no  where  elfe, 
flourifh  in  Siberia,  and  near  Hudfon's 
Bay.  Grals  can  bear  almoil  any  tempe- 
rature of  the  air:  in  which  the  good  pro- 
vidence of  God  appears;  this  being  fo  ne- 
crflary  all  ever  the  globe,  for  the  nourifh- 
ment  of  ci'ttlc. 

Thus  neither  the  fcorching  fun  nor  the 
pinching  cold  hinders  any  country  from 
having  its  vegetables.  Nor  is  there  any 
foil  which  does  not  bring  forth  fome. 
Pond-weed  and  water-lilies  inhabit  the  wa- 
ters. Some  plants  cover  the  bottom  of  ri- 
vers and  feas :  others  fill  the  marines.  Some 
clothe  the  phins :  others  grow  in  the  drielt 
woods,  that  fcarce  ever  fee  the  fun.  Nay, 
Hones  and  the  trunks  of  trees  are  not  void, 
but  covered  with  liverwort. 

The  wifdom  of  the  Creator  appears  no 
where  more  than  in  the  manner  of  the 
growth  of  trees.  As  the  roots  deftend 
deeper  than  thofe  of  other  plants,  they  do 
not  rob  them  of  nourifhment.  And-  as 
their  items  ihoot  up  fo  high,  they  are 
cafily  preferved  fram.  cattle..    The  leaves 


falling  in  autumn  guard  many  plan?! 
againft  the  rigour  of  winter:  and  hi  the 
fnmmer  niTord  both  them  and  us  a  defence 
agarnft  the  heat  of  the  fun.  They  like- 
wife  imbibe  the  water  from  the  earth,  part 
of  which  tranfpiring  through  their  leaves, 
is  infenfibly  difperfed,  and  heips  to  moiiten 
the  plants  that  arc  round  about.  Laftly. 
the  particular  ftruclnre  of  trees  contribute* 
very  much  to  th?  propagation  of  infefts. 
Multitudes  of  thefe  lay  their  eggs  upon 
their  leaves,  where  they  find  both  (bed 
and  fafety. 

Many  plants  and  (hrnbs  are  armed  with 
thorns,  to  keep  the  animals  from  destroy- 
ing their  fruits.  At  the  fame  time  thefe  co- 
ver many  other  plants,  under  their  branches, 
fo  that  while  the  adjacent  grounds  are  rob- 
bed of  all  plants,  fome  may  be  preferved 
to  continue  the  fpecies. 

The  mo/Tes  which  adorn  the  mod  barren 
places,  preferve  the  fmaller  plants,  whci 
they  begin  to  (hoot,  from  cold  and  drought. 
They  alfo  hinder  the  fermenting  earth 
from  forcing  the  roots  of  plants  upward 
in  the  fpring,  as  we  fee  happen  annually 
to  trunks  of  trees.  Hence  few  mofles  grow 
in  fouthern  climates,  not  being  neceflirj 
there  to*  thefe  ends. 

Sea-ma  tweed  will  bear  no  foil  bat  pure- 
fand.  Sand  is  often  blown  by  violent 
winds,  fo  as  to  deluge  as  it  were  meadows 
and  fields.  But  where  this  grow*,  it  6x« 
the  fand,  and  gathers  it  into  hillocks. 
Thus  other  lands  are  formed,  the  ground 
increaled,  and  the  fea  repelled*  by  this 
wonderful  difpofition  of  nature. 

How  careful  is  nature  to  prefervt  th* 
ufeful  phint  grafs !  The  more  its  leaves  are 
eaten,  the  more  they  increafe.  For  the 
Author  of  nature  intended,  that  vegetables 
which  have  (lender  ftalfcs  and  erect  leaves 
fhould  be  copious  and  thick  fct,  and  thus 
afford  food  for  fo  vaft  a  quantity  of  graz- 
ing animals.  But  what  increafes  our  wen- 
der  is,  that  although  grafs  is  the  principal 
food  of  fuch  animals,  yet  they  torch  not 
the  flower  and  feed- bearing  Hems,  that  \o 
the  feeds  may  ripen  and  be  fown. 

The  caterpillar  of  the  moth,  which 
feed^  upon  grafs  to  the  great  dcftroclioo 
thereof,  feems  to  be-  formed  in  order  to 
keep  a  due  proportion  between  this  and 
other  plants.  For  grafs  when  left  to  grow 
freelv,  increafes  to  that  degree  as  w  ex- 
clude all  other  plants,  which  would  coa- 
fcquently  be  extirpated,  unlefc  the  io\<& 

fometimes  prepared  a  place  for  them.  ^ 
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lienor  it  is,  that  more  fpecres  of  plants  ap- 
pear, when  this  caterpillar  has  laid  watle 
:  ic  pa/hre  the  preceding  year,  than  at  any 
other  time. 

Cut  all  plants,  fooner  or  later,  muftfub- 
ait  to  death.  Theyfpring  up,  they  grow, 
aey  flourilh,  they  bear  fruit,  and  having 
i  lifted  their  coarfe,  return  to  the  dull 
*.iin.  Alrnoft  aU  the  black  mould  which 
oi-er$  the  earth,  is  owing  to  dead  vege- 
ibles.  Indeed,  after  the  leaves  and  items 
re  gone,  the  roots  of  plants  remain :  but 
h-:fe  too  at  laft  rot  and  change  into  mould, 
i  i J  the  earth  thus  prepared,  rellores  to 
ilants  what  it  has  received  from  them. 
:or  when  feeds  are  committed  to  the  earth, 
hey  draw  and  accommodate  to  their  own 
liture  the  more  fnbtle  parts  of  this  mould: 
i?  that  the  tailed  tree  is  in  reality  nothing 
'j:  mould  wonderfully  compounded  with 
r  and  water.  And  from  thefe  plants  when 
-ey  die,  juft  the  fame  kind  of  mould  is 
jrrced  as  gave  them  birth.  By  this  means 
tility  remains  continually  uninterrupt- 
-*  niiereasthe  earth  could  not  make  good 
•'•  mnoal  confumpiion,  were  it  not  con- 
»  '»v  recruited. 

haany  cafes  the  cru  ft  a  ceo  us  liverworts 
***  the  firil  foundation  of  vegetation. 
Tiwefore  however  defpifed,  they  are  of 
"*i  Qtmoft  confeqaence,  in  the  ceconomy 
t[  nature.  When  rocks  fir  ft  emerge  out 
'  the  Tea,  they  are  fo  polifhed  by  the  force 
if  the  waves  that  hardly  any  herb  is  able 

*  fc  its  habitation  upon  them.  But  the 
licute  crnltaceoas  liverworts  foon  begin  to 
over  thefe  dry  rocks,  though  they  have  no 
touriihment  but  the  little  mould  and  im- 
perceptible particles,  which  the  rain  and 
v  bring  thither.  Thefe  liverworts  dying 
«ni  into  fine  earth,  in  which  a  larger  kind 

*  Urerworu  ftrike  their  roots.  Thefe  alfo 
h*>  and  tarn  to  mould :  and  then  the  va- 
ious  kinds  of  nrofles  find  nouriihment. 
LafUv,  thefe  dying  yield  fuch  plenty  of 
uuld,  that  herbs  and  ihrubs  eaiily  take 
r*>t  and  live  upon  it. 

That  trees,  when  dry  or  cut  down,  may 
Bt  remain  ufelefc  to  the  world,  and  lie 
melancholy  fpeaades,  nature  haftens  on 
their  deftrn&ion  in  a  lingular  manner. 
Firft  the  liverworts  begin  to  flrike  root  in 
^m:  afterward  the  mo  i  (lure  is  drawn  out 

*  them,  whence  pntrefa&ion  follows. 
Tt<en  the  ma(hroom-kind  find  a  fit  place  to 
F0*  on,  and  corrupt  them  dill  more.  A 
Fricolar  fort  of  beetle  next  makes  him- 
^  a  way  between  the  bark  and  the  wood. 
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Then  a  fort  of  caterpillar,  and  feveral  other 
forts  of  beetles,  bore  numberleis  holes 
through  the  trunk.  Laltly,  the  wood- 
peckers come,  and  while  they  are  feeking 
for  infecis,  (hatter  the  tree,  already  cor- 
rupted, and  exceedingly  hallen  its  return 
to  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  JBtit 
how  (hall  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  which  is 
emerfed  in  water  ever  return  to  earth?  A 
particular  kind  of  worm  performs  this 
work,  as  fca-faring  men  well  know. 

But  why  is  fo  inconliderable  a  plant  as 
thirties,  fo  armed  and  guarded  by  nature  ? 
Becaufe  it  is.  one  of  the  moil  ufeful  plants 
that  grows.  Obfcrvc  an  heap  of  clay,  on 
which  for  many  years  no  plant  has  fprung 
up :  let  but  the  feeds  of  a  thilHe  fix  there, 
and  other  plants  will  quickly  come  thither, 
and  foon  cover  the  ground :  for  the  thirties 
by  their  leaves  attract  moifturc  from  the 
air,  and  by  their  roots  fend  it  into  the. 
clay,  and  by  that  means  not  only  thrive 
themfelves ,  but  provide  a  fhelter  for  other 
plants. 

Indeed,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  wif- 
dom,  and  profufion  of  goodnefs,  difplayej,. 
in  Vfcry  objec"l  of  nature,  even  in  thofe 
that  feem  ufelefs  or  infignificant,  and  what 
is  more,  in  many  of  thofe  which  to  an  ig- 
norant and  fuperficial  obferver,'  appear 
noxious,  that  it  is  pall  doubt  to  the  true 
philofophcr,  nothing  has' been  made  in 
vain.  That  is  a  fine  as  well  as  pious  ob- 
fervation  of  Sir  John  Pringle,  founded  on 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Prieflley,  that  no 
vegetable  grows  in  vain,  but  that  from 
the  oak  of  the  foreft  to  the  grafs  of  the 
field,  every  individual  plant  is  ferviceable 
to  mankind  :  if  not  always  dillinguifhed  by 
fome  private  virtue,  yet  making  a  part  of 
the  whole,  which  cleanfes  and  purifies  our 
atmofphere*  In  this  the  fragrant  role  and 
deadly  night-made  co-operate ;  nor  is  the 
herbage,  nor  the  woods  that  flourifh  in  the 
moil  remote  and  unpeopled  regions,  unpro- 
fitable to  us,  nor  we  to  them ;  considering 
how  constantly  the  winds  convey  to  them 
our  vitiated  air,  for  our  relief,  and  their 
nouriihment.  And  if  ever  thefe  falutary 
gales  rife  to  (forms  and  hurricanes,  let  us 
(till  trace  and  revere  the  ways  of  a  benefi- 
cent being ;  who  not  fortuitoufly  but  with 
defign,  not  in  wrath  but  in  mercy,  thus 
(hakes  the  waters  and  the  air  together,  to 
bury  in  the  deep  thofe  putrid  and  peililen- 
tial  effluvia,  which  the  vegetables  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  had  been  inefficient  to 
confume. 

Y  3  J  5.  General 
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In  man  and  beafts  the  food,  firft  (hewed, 
a  received  into  the  ftomach,  where  it  is 
toncoded  and  reduced  into  chyle,  and  fo 
e  racoated  into  the  intefUnes,  where  being 
mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancreate  juice* 
it  is  farther  fnbtilned,  and  rendered  fo 
fluid,  that  its  finer  parts  eafily  enter  the 
mouth  of  the  lacteal  veins.  In  birds  there 
u  so  chewing :  bnt  in  fach  as  are  not  car* 
sivortns,  it  is  immediately  fwallowed  into 
he  crop,  or  anti-ftomacn  (which  is  ob- 
enred  in  many,  efpedally  nifcivoroas  birds) ' 
*here  it  is  moiftened  by  tome  proper  juice, 
r.d  then  transferred  to  the  gizzard,  by  the 
rorking  of  whofe  mnfcles,  affifted  by  (mall 
*bblcs,  which  they  fwallow  for  that  par- 
ufe,  it  is  ground  (null,  and  fo  tranfinitted 
o  the  inteftines. 

fa  oviparous  reptiles,  and  all  kind  of 
rrpents,  there  is  neither  chewing  nor  com* 
function  in  the  ftomach.  bnt  as  they  fwal- 
w  animals  whole,  fo  they  void  the  fkins 
nbroken,  having  extracted  the  nntritions 
uices.  Here,  by  the  bye,  we  may  obferve 
k  wonderful  delatibUity  of  the  throats 
nd  gullets  of  serpents.  Two  entire  adult 
ckt  hare  been  taken  out  of  the  ftomach 
o;  is  adder,  whofe  neck  was  no  bigger 
:ta  one's  little  finger. 

rlihes,  which  neither  chew,  nor  grind 
'tii  meat,  do,  by  means  of  a  corrofive 
sice  in  their  ftomach,  reduce  fkin,  bones, 
*i  all  into  chyle.  And  yet  this  juice 
***s  no  acidity  to  the  tafte.  But  how 
ifld  foever  it  taftes,  it  corrodes  all  animal 
iblhnces,  as  aqua  fbrtis  does  iron. 

Several  eminent  men  have  been  of  opt- 
ion, that  all  brutes  are  mere  machines. 
"his  may  be  agreeable  enough  to  the  pride 
f  man ;  but  it  is  not  agreeable  to  daily 
bierration/  Do  we  not  continually  ob- 
ne  in  the  b rates  which  are  round  about 
i,  a  degree  pf  rcafon  I "  Many  of  their  ae- 
ons cannot  be  accounted  for  without  it : 
t  that  commonly  noted  of  dogs,  that  run- 
ng  before  their  m  afters,  they  will  flop  at 
ie  parting  of  the  road|  till  they  fee  which 
a/  their  mailers  take.  '  And  when  they 
ire  gotten  what  they  fear  will  be  taken 
ran  them,  they  ran  away  and  hide  it. 
ay,  what  account  can  be  given,  why  a 
>g  being  to  leap  on  a  table,  which  he  lees 
t  cannot  reach  at  once,  if  a  ftool  of  chair 
tods  near  it,  firft  mounts  that,  and  thence 
roceeds  to  the  table  ?  If  he  were  mere 
ock-work,  and  his  motion  caufed  by  a 
uterial  faring,  that  fpring  being  once 
t  co  work,  wonjd  car*y  the  machine  in 
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a  right  line,  towards  the  object  that  pat  it 
in  motion. 

Were  it  true,  that  brutes  were  mere 
machines,  they  could  hare  no  perception  of 
pleafure  or  pain.  B  u  t  how  contrary  is  this, 
to  the  doleful  fignifications  they  give,  when 
beaten  or  tormented  ?  How  contrary  to 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  ?  For  do  we 
not  all  naturally  pity  them,  apprehending 
them  to  feel  pain  juft  as  we  do  f  Whereas 
no  man  is  troubled  to  fee  a  plant  torn,  or 
cut,  or  mantled  how  you  pleafe.  And  how 
contrary  to  scripture  t  J  righteous  niam  rt- 
gardetb  the  lift  of  bis  beaftz  but  tbe  tender 
murcitt  ef  the  wicked  art  erneL  Prov.xii.  lo. 
The  former  daufe  is  ufnally  rendered,  a 
good  man  is  merciful  to  his  bead.  And 
this  is  the  true  rendering,  as  appears  by 
the  oppofite  daufe,  that  the  wicked  is 
cruel.  Cruelty  then  may  be  exerdfed  to- 
wards beads.  But  this  could  not  be,  were 
they  mere  machines. 

The  natural  inftinct  of  all  creatures,  and 
the  fpecial  provifion  made  for  fome  of  the 
moft  helplefs,  do  in  a  particular  manner 
demon  ft  rate  the  great  Creator's  care. 

Firft,  What  an  admirable  principle  is 
the  natural  affection  of  all  creatures  to- 
ward their  vonng  I  By  means  of  this,  with 
what  care  do  they  nurfe  them  up,  thinking 
no  pains  too  great  to  be  taken  for  them, 
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guard  and  fecurity !    How  will 
jfs  them  with   their  affectionate 


no  danger  too  great  to  be  ventured  upon, 
for  their 
they  carei 

notes,  put  food  into  their  mouths,  fuckle 
them,  eherifti  and  keep  them  warm,  teach 
them  to  pick  and  eat,  and  gather  food  for 
themfelves  :  and,  in  a  word,  perform  the 
whole  part  of  fo  many  nurfes,  deputed  by 
the  fovereign  Lord  of  the  world,  to  help 
inch  young  and  (hiftlefs  creatures  till  they 
are  able  to  (hift  for  themfelves. 

Other  animals,  infects  in  particular, 
whofe  offspring  is  too  numerous  for  the 
parent's  provifion,  are  fo  generated  as  to 
need  none  of  their  care.  For  they  ar- 
rive immediately  at  their  perfect  date,  and 
fo  are  able  to  (hift  for  themfelves.  Yet 
thus  far  the  parental  inftinct  (equal  to  the 
moft  rational  forefight)  extends,  that  they 
do  not  drop  their  eggs  any  where,  but  in 
commodious  places,  fuitable  to  their  (pe- 
des. And  fome  include  in  their  nefts  fuf- 
ficient  and  agreeable  food,  to  fervc  their 
young  till  they  come  to  n  aturiiy. 
'  And  for  the  young  themfelves :  as  the 
parent  is  not  able  to  carry  them  about,  to 
clothe  them  and  dandle  them,  as  men 

Y  4  doth: 
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gretf  ftrength  to  dilate*  extend,  or  con-    than  a  determinate  number  of  all  forts  of 

in&  their  whole  body.      Each  ring  is    creatures.    And  if  they  mould  increafe  to 

likcwife  armed  with  ftiffi  iharp  prickles,    double  or  treble  the  number,  they,  mutt 

ubich  they  can  open  at  pleafure,  or  fhut    ftarve  or  devour  one  another.    To,  keep 

cloic  to  their  body.    Lauly,  under  their    the  balance  even,  the  great  Author  of  na<» 

fcin  there  is  a  flimy  juice,  which  tbey  emit    ture  hath  determined  the  life  of  all  crea- 

.  occJion  requires,  to  lubricate  the  body,    turcs  to  fuch  a  length,  and  their  increafe  to 

:nd  facilitate  their  pauage  into  the  earth*    fuch  a  number,  proportioned  to  their  ufa 

By  all  thefe  means  they  are  enabled*  with    in  the  world.    The  life  indeed  of  fomt 

tkc  and  fpeed,  to  work  themfelves  into    hurtful  creatures  is  long ;  of  the  lion  in 

the  earth,  which  they  could  not  do,  were    particular.    But  then  their  increafe  is  ex* 

t'ey  covered  with  hair,  feathers,  fcales,    ceeding  fmall :  and  by  that  means  they  do 

or  uch  cloathing  as  any  of  the  other    not  overfiock  the  world*    On  the  other 

creatures.  hand,  where  the  increafe  is  great,   th* 

How  wifely  like  wife  are  the  inhabitants    lives  of  thofe  creatures  are  generally  fhort* 

of  the  waters  cloathed !     The  (hells  of    And  betide  this,  they  are  of  great  ufe  to 

krx  fifties,  are  a  (iron?  guard  to  their    man,  either  for  food  or  00  other  occafiona. 

tender  bodies,  and  confluent  enough  with    This  indeed  fhould  be  particularly  ob» 

t!idr  How  motions  while  the  fcales  and    ferved,  as  a  tignal  inftance  of  divine  pro- 

tns  of  others   afford  them  an  eafy  and    vidence,  that  ufesul  creatures  are  produced 

Uift  paftage  through  the  waters.  in  great  plenty :  others  in  fmaller  nunv- 

Adrairable  like  wife  is  the   fagacity  of    bcrs.    The  prodigious  increafe  of  iofe&s, 

brute  animals,   in  the  conveniency  and    both  in  and  out  of  the  waters,  may  exem- 

rt:hod  of  their  habitations.    Their  ar-    plify  the  former  obfervation.    For  innu- 

c>iteclonicu&ill  herein  exceeds  all  the  (kill    merable  creatures  feed  upon  them,  and 

cf  man.    With  what  inimitable  art  do    would  perifli  were  it  not  for  this  fupply. 

'/jxe  of  thefe  poor,   untaught  creatures,    And  the  latter  is  confirmed  by  what  many 

'-/a  parcel  of  rode  ugly  flicks  or  flraws    have  remarked:  that  creatures   of  little 

::*:ther?     "With  "what  curiotity  do  they    ufe,  or  by  their  voracioufnefs,  pernicious, 

i'-ic  them  within,  yea,  wind* and  place    either  feldom  bring  forth,  or  have  but  ono 

ncry  hair,  feather,  or  lock  of  wool,  10    or  two  at  a  birth. 

£uri  and  keep  warm  the  tender  bodies,  How  remarkable  is  the  deftro&ion  and 
both  of  themfelves  and  their  young  !  And  reparation  of  the  whole  animal  creation  ! 
t»uh  what  art  do  they  thatch  over  and  The  furface  of  the  earth  is  the  inexhauitu 
ecu  their  nefts  without,  to  deceive  the  ble  fource  whence  both  man  and  bead  de- 
eye  of  the  fpe&ators,  as  well  as  to  guard  rive  their  fubfiflcnce.  Whatever  lives, 
ind  fence  them  againft  the  injuries  of  the  lives  on  what  vegetates,  and  vegetables, 
weather !  in  their  turn,  live  on  whatever  has  lived 

Even  infects,  thofe  little,  weak,  tender  or  vegetated :  it  is  impofEble  for  any 
creatures,  what  artifts  are  they  in  build-  thing  to  live,  without  deftroying  fome- 
v  g  their  habitations  !  How  does  the  bee  thing  elfe.  It  is  thus  only  that  animals 
guher  its  comb  from  various  flowers,  the  can  fubtifl  themfelves,  and  propagate  their 
w  ifp  from  folid  timber  !      With  what  ac-    fpecics. 

cuuey   do    other   infedls    perforate    the        God  in  creating  the  firft  individual  of 

eirth,  wood,  yea  (lone  itfelfl     Farther    each  fpecies,  animal  or  vegetable,  not  only 

>  et»  with  what  care  and  neatnefs  do  moll    gave  a  form  to  the  duft  of  the  earth,  but 

of  them  line  their  houfes  within,  and  feal    a  principle  of  life,  inclofing  in  each  a 

them  up  and  fence  them  without !    How    greater  or  fmaller  quantity  of  organicnl 

artificially  do  others  fold  up  the  leaves  of    particles,  indeftru&ible  and  common  to  all 

trees;  others  glue  light  bodies  together,    organized  beings.    Thefe  pafs  from  body 

-nd  make  floating  houfes,  to  tranfport    to  body,  fupporting  the  life,  and  miniller- 

themfelves  to  and  fro,  as  their  various  oc-    ing  to  the  nutrition  and  growth  of  each. 

caikms  require  !  And  when  any  body  is  reduced  to  afhes. 

Another  initance  of  the  wifdom  of  Him    thefe  organical  particles,  on  which  death 

that  made  and  governs  the  world,   we    hath  no  power,   funrive  and  pafs    into 

have  in  the  balance  of  creatures.     The    other  beings,  bringing  with  them  nourifh- 

whole  furface  of  the  terraqueous  globe,    ment  and  life.     Thus  every  production, 

can  afford  room  and  fupport,  to  no  more    every  renovation,  every  increafe  by  gene' 

ratio* 
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of  tbefe  elements,  we  are  involved  in  end- 
left  mccfttinty.  We  can  only  lay,  Jye 
who  has  appointed  their  duftrent  uses  in 
ai!  ages,  hat  rendered  thofe  ufes  infallible, 
by  theimpoffihility  of  either  deftroying  or> 
lscresfing  chcm. 

Herein  we  read  the  characters  of  hjs 
power,  which  is  invariably  obeyed ;  of  his 
wifflom,  which  has  abundantly  provided 
for  every  thing  •  and  of  his  tender  kind- 
sen  toward  man,  for  whom  he  has  pro- 
vided fervices  equally  various  and  infal- 
lible. It  ii  an  additional  proof  of  his  con- 
tinual care  of  his  creatures,  that  though 
every  thing  be  compofed  of  fimple  ele- 
ments, all  placed  within  our  reach,  yet  no 
power  is  able  to  deftroy  the  leaft  particle 
of  them.  Nothing  but  the  fame  caufe 
which  was  able  to  give  them  birth,  can 
annihilate  them,  or  change  their  nature. 
In  troth,  the  defign  and  will  of  the  Crea- 
tor is  the  only  pbyfical  caufe  of  the  ge- 
neral oeconomy  of  the  world :  the  only 
pbyitcal  caufe  of  every  organized  body, 
every  germen  that  flourifhes  in  it ;  the 
wly  phyfical  cause  of  every  minate  ele- 
mttrv  particle,  which  enters  intq  the 
coapontionof  aH. 

We  mud  not  Chen  expeel  ever  to  have  a 
dear  and  full  conception  of  tWc€U9  na- 
tures, and  caufes*  For  where  is  the  thing 
which  we  can  fatty  conceive  ?  We  can  no 
more  comprehend  either  what  body,  in 
general  is,  or  any  particular  body,  fup- 
pcfe  a  mafs  of  clay,  or  a  ball  oj  lead,  than 
what  a  fpirit,  or  what  God  is. 

If  we  tarn  our  eyes  to  the  minuteft  parts 
cf  animal  life,  we  fhall  be  loft  in  aftoniw- 
nent  1  and  though  every  thing  is  alike 
eafy  to  the  Almighty,  yet  to  us  it  is  matter 
of  the  higheft  wonder,  that  in  thofe  (pecks 
of  life,  we  find  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers to  be  put  in  motion,  more  wheels  and 
pailies  to  be  kept  going,  and  a  greater  va- 
riety of  machinery,  more  elegance  and 
vorkmanfhip  (fo  to  fpeak)  in  the  compo- 
sition, more  beauty  and  ornament  in  the 
fmifliing,  than  are  feen  in  the  enormous 
balk  of  the  crocodile,  the  elephant,  or  the 
*ha!e.  Yea,  they  feem  to  be  the  effects 
of  an  art,  as  much  more  exquifite,  as  the 
movements  of  a  watch  are,  than  thofe  of  a 
coach  or  a  waggon. 

Hence  we  learn,  that  an  atom  to  God  is 
u  a  world,  and  a  world  but  as  an  atom ; 
joft  as  to  him,  tnt  day  is  at  a  tbcu fund  years y 
**4a tltmfand years  but  as  *//* day.  Every  fpe- 
lift  likewiie  of  cbefe  animalcule  may  fcrve 


to  coned  our  pride,  and  Ihew  how  inade- 
quate oar  notions  are,  to  the  real  natum 
of  things,  How  extremely  little  can  wn 
poffibjy  know,  either  of  the  largeft  or 
fmalleft  part  of  the  creation  ?  We  are  fur- 
siimed  with  organs  capable  of  difcerning, 
to  a  certain  degree  of  great  or  little  only, 
Ali  beyond  is  as  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  conceptions.,  as  if  it  had  never  exifted. 

Proofs  of  a  wife,  a  good,  and  powerful 
])eing  are  indeed  deducible  from  every 
thing  around  us :  but  the  extremely  great 
and  the  extremely  fmall,  feem  to  furni(h 
os  with  thofe  that  are  moft  convincing. 
And  perhaps,  if  duly  considered,  the  fabric 
of  a  world*  and  the  fabric  of  a  mite,  may 
be  found  equally  ftriking  and  conclunve. 

Glafles  difcovcr  to  us  numberiefs  kinds 
of  living  creatures,  quite  indifcernible  "#» 
the  naked  eye.  And  how  many  thoufand 
kinds  may  there  be,  gradually  dec/eafing 
in  fize,  which  we  cannot  fee  by  any  help 
whatever  ?  Yet  to  all  thefe  we  mull  believe 
God  has  not  only  appointed  the  raoft  wife 
means  for  prefervation  and  propagation, 
but  has  adorned  them  with  beauty  equal, 
at  leaft,  to  any  thing  our  eyes  have  feen. 

In  ihort,  the  world  around  us  is  the 
mighty  volume  wherein  Qod  has  declared 
himfelf.  Human  languages  and  characters 
are  different  in  different  nations.  And 
thofe  of  one  nation  are  not  understood  by 
the  reft.  But  the  book  of  nature  is  written 
in  an  univerfal  character,  which  every  man 
may  read  in  his  own  language.  It  con- 
lifts  not  of  words,  but  things,  which  pic- 
ture out  the  divine  peifecYions.  The  *W 
mament  every  where  expanded,  with  aH 
its  ftaxry  hoft,  declares  the  immenfity  and 
magnificence,  the  power  and  wifdom  of  its 
Creator.  Thunder,  lightning,  farms, 
earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  (hew  the  terror 
of  his  wrath  Seafonable  rains,  fun- thine 
and  harveft,  denote  his  bounty  and  good- 
nefs,  and  demonftrate  how  be  opens  bis  bana\ 
and  Jills  all  living  things  <witb  pUnUoufiufs. 
The  conftantly  fuccecding  generations  of 
plants  and  animals,  imply  the  eternity  of 
their  firft  caufe.  Life,  (uMfting  in  mil* 
lions  of  different  forms,  ihews  the  vaft 
diffufion  of  his  animating  power,  and 
death  the  infinite  difproportion  between 
him  and  every  living  thing. 

Even  the  actions  of  animals  are  an  elo- 
quent and  a  pathetic  language.  Thofe 
that  want  the  help  of  man  have  a  thoumad 
engaging  ways,  which,  like  the  voice  of 
God  fpeaking .  to  his  heart,  command  him 
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ttnoft  eafcand  fpeed,  though  without  any 

swoon  of  the  eye,  or  flection  of  the  neck. 

The  diets  of  infe&s  is  a  vefture  of  rtr 

fplrtdent  colours  fet  with  an  arrangement 

of  the  brightest  gems.    Their  wings  are 

roe  fiieft  expanfion  imaginable,  compared 

to  which  lawn  is  as  coarfe  as  lack-cloth. 

The  cafes  which  enclose   their  wings* 

flitter  with  the  fineft  varnifti,  are  fcooped 

ia:o  ornamental  Sittings,  are  iludded  with 

ndiant  fpots,  or  pinked  with  elegant  holes. 

Not  one  bat  is  endued  with  weapons  to 

i'cize  their  prey,  and  dexterity  to  efcape 

their  foe*  to  difpatch  the  buhnefs  of  their 

ftztion,  sad  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  their 

condition. 

What  if  the  elephant  is  diftingniihed 
by  his  huge  probofcis  i  The  ufe  of  this  is 
anfacred  in  these  his  mcaneft  relations,  by 
their  curious  feelers,  remarkable,  if  not 
for  their  enormous  fize,  yet  for  their  ready 
flexion  and  quick  fenfibility.  By  thefe 
they  explore  their  way  in  the  darkefl 
road :  by  thele  they  diicover  and  avoid, 
•hatever  might  defile  their  neat  apparel, 
or  endanger  their  tender  lives. 

Erery  one  admires  the  majeftic  horfe. 
With  how  rapid  career  does  he  bound 
itog  the   plain!    Yet  the  grafs- hopper 
springs  forward  with  a  bound  abundantly 
sww  impetuous.    The  ant  too,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  size,  excels  him  both  in 
fwiftnefs  and  ftrength :  and  will  climb 
precipices,   which    the   raoft  courageous 
courier  dares  not  attempt  to  fcale.  If  the 
nuil  moves  more  (lowly,  ihe  has  however 
no  need  to  go  the  fame  way  twice  over : 
became  whenever  ihe  departs,  wherever 
ihe  removes,  ihe  is  always  at  home. 

The  eagle,  it  is  true,  is  privileged  with 
pinions  that  out- ft  rip  the  wind.  Yet  neither 
u  that  poor  outcast,  the  grovelling  mole, 
duregarded  by  Divine  Providence.  Be* 
caofe  (he  is  to  dig  her  cell  in  the  earth,  her 
purs  ferve  for  a  pick-axe  and  fpade.  Her 
ere  is  funk  deep  into  its  ibeket,  that  it  may 
aot  be  hurt  by  her  rugged  situation.  And 
as  it  needs  very  link  light,  ihe  has  no 
reaibo  to  complain  of  her  dark  abode.  So 
tHat  her  fubterranean  habitation,  which 
fosse  might  call  a  dungeon,  yields  her  all 
the  (afety  of  a  fortified  caflle,  and  all  the 
delights  of  a  decorated  grot. 

Even  the  spider,. though  abhorred  by 
nan,  is  the  care  of  all-fuftaming  heaven. 
She  is  to  fuppott  herfelf  by  trepanning 
the  wandering  fly.  Suitably  to  her  em- 
ploy, Ac  has  bags  of  glutinous  medfture. 


From  this  flw  fptns  a  clammy  thread,  and 
weaves  it  into  a  tenacious  net.  This  (he 
fpreads  in  the  moil  opportune  place.  But 
knowing  her  appearance  would  deter  him 
from  approaching,  ihe  then  retires  out  of 
fight.  Yet  ihe  conilantly  keeps  within 
diftance ;  fo  as  to  receive  immediate  in- 
telligence when  any  thing  falls  into  heir 
toils,  ready  to  fpring  oa(  in  the  very  in- 
fant. And  it  is  obfervable,  when  winter 
chills  the  air,  and  no  more  infe&s  rove 
through  it,  knowing  her  labour  would  be 
in  vain,  ihe  leaves  her  Hand,  and  difcon- 
tinues  her  work. 

1  muft  not  forget  the  inhabitants  of  the 
hive.  The  -bees  fubiift  as  a  regular  com- 
munity. And  their  indulgent  Creator  has 
given  them  all  implements  ncceHary  either 
for  building  their  combs,  or  composing 
their  honey.  They  have  each  a  portable 
veflel,  in  which  they  bring  home  their 
collected  fweets :  and  they  have  the  moft 
commodious  ftore-houfes,  wherein  thcyde- 
poiit  them.  They  readily  diftinguiih  every 
plant,  which  affords  materials  for  their 
bufinefs:  and  are  complete  practitioners 
in  the  arts  of  fepaqation  and  refinement. 
They  arc  aware  that  the  vernal  bloom  and 
•fommer  fun  continue  but  for  a  ieafba. 
Therefore  they  improve  to  the  utmoft 
every  mining  hoar,  and  lay  up  a  ftock 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  whole  ftate,  till  their  ' 
flowery  harveft  returns. 

If  the  mailer  of  this  lower  creation  is 
ennobled  with  the  powers  of  reafon,  the 
meaneft  clafles  of  fenfitive  beings,  are 
endued  with  the  faculty  of  inftinct:  a  fa> 
gacity  which  is  neither  derived  from  ob- 
iervation,  nor  waits  the  finiihing  of  expe- 
rience :  which  without  a  tutor  teaches 
them  all  neceiTary  skill,  and  enables  them 
without  a  pattern  to  perform  titty  need- 
ful operation.  And  what  is  more  remark* 
able,  it  never  miileads  them,  either  into 
erroneous  principles,  or  pernicious  prac- 
tices :  nor  ever  rails  them  in  the  moft  nice 
and  difficult  of  their  undertakings. 

Let  us  ftep  into  another  element*  and 
joft  vifit  the  watery  world*.  There  is  not 
one  among  the  innumerable  myriads,  that 
fwim  the  boundless  ocean,  but  is  watched 
•  over  by  the  fovereign  eye,  and  fupported 
by  his  Almighty  hand.  He  has  conde- 
fcended  even  to  beautify  them.  He  has 
given  -the  moft  exact  proportion  to  their 
mape,  the  gayeft  colours  to  their  flcin,  and 
a  pofiihed  furtace  to  their  fcales.  The 
eyes  of  fame  are  farrouodsd.  with  a  fcarisc 
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portion,  an  harmony,  beyond  the  reach  of 
vt.  There  is  not  a  weed  whofe  every  leaf 
does  Dot  (hew  a  multiplicity  of  pores  and 
rtSch  corioufly  difpoied  for  the  convey- 
ance of  juices,  to  fupport  and  nooriOi  it, 
md  which  it  not  adorned  with  innumerable 
graces  to  embellifti  it. 

Bat  force  may  dk,  to  what  pnrpofe  has 
nature  bellowed  fo  much  expence  on  fo 
insignificant  creatures  ?  I  anfwer,  this 
very  thing  proves  they  are  not  fo  iufigni* 
ficant,  as  we  fondly  fuppofe.  This  bcanty 
is  given  them  either  for  their  own  fake, 
that  they  themfelves  may  be  delighted 
»ith  it,  or  for  ours,  that  we  may  obferve 
in  them  the  amazing  power  and  goodnefs 
of  the  Creator.  If  the  former,  they  are 
of  confluence  in  the  account  of  their 
Maker,  and  therefore  deferve  oar  regard. 
If  the  latter,  then  it  is  certainly  our  duty 
10  take  notice  of,  and  admire  them. 

In  lhort,  the  whole  univerfe  is  a  picture, 

in  wbich  are  difplayed  the  perfections  of 

the  Deity.    It  thews  not  only  his  exigence, 

hot  his  unity,  his  power,  his  wiidom,  his 

independence,  his   goodnefs.    His   unity 

ippears  in  the  harmony  we  cannot  but 

te in  all  the  parts  of  nature;  in  that  one 

fiipie  end  to  which  they  are  directed,  and 

tie  conformity  of  all  the  means  thereto. 

On  every  fide  we  difcern  cither  Ample 

elements  or  compound  bodies,  which  have 

all  different  actions  and  offices.  What  the 

Ere  inAames,  the  water  quenches:  what 

one  wind   freezes,  another  thaws.     But 

thefe  and  a  thoufand  other  operations,  fo 

feemingly  repugnant  to  each  other,  do 

nererthefefs   all   concur,  in  a  wonderful 

manner,  to  produce  one  effed.     And  all 

are  fo  necenary  to  the  main  defign,  that 

were  the  agency  of  any  one  deftroyed,  an 

interruption  of  the  order  and  harmony  of 

the  creation  mull  immediately  enfue. 

Soppofe,  for  inftance,  the  wind  to  be 
taken  away,  and  all  fociety  is  in  the 
«moft  disorder.  Navigation  is  at  a  ftand, 
and  all  our  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions deftroyed.  On  the  other  hand  the 
vapours  raifed  from  the  fea  would  remain 
fafpended,  juft  where  they  rofe.  Con- 
fequently  we  (hould  be  deprived  of  that 
a  £  fid  covering  the  clouds,  which  now 
Icreens  ns  from  the  (corching  heat:  yea, 
and  of  the  fruitful  rains.  So  our  land 
itonid  be  parched  up,  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  wither,  animals  die,  through  hunger 
and  thiift,  and  all   nature  languiih  and 


droop.  All  the  parts  of  nature  therefore 
were  conffitnted  for  the  afllftance  of  each 
other,  and  all  undeniably  prove  the  unity 
of  their  Omniicieut  Creator. 

His  power  appears  in  the  whole  frame 
of  creation,  and  his  wiidom  in  eVery  part 
of  it.  His  independence  is  pointed  out 
in  the  ineahauitible  variety  of  beafts,  birds, 
hues  and  infects:  and  his  goodnefs,  in 
taking  care  of  every  one  of  tnefe,  opening 
bis  band,  ami  jilting  ail  things  living  <wisb 
plenttouftufs. 

Every  thing  is  calculated  by  Divine 
Wifdorn,  to  make  us  wifer  and  better* 
And  this  is  the  fubftance  of  true  philofophy. 
We  cannot  know  much.  In  vain  does  our 
(hallow  reaibn  attempt  to  fathom  the  myf- 
teries  of  nature,  and  to  pry  into  the  fecrets 
of  the  Almighty.  Hts  ways  are  pail 
finding  out.  The  eye  of  a  little  worm  is 
a  fubjeft  capable  of  exhauiting  all  our 
boaftcd  fpeculations.  But  we  may  love 
much.  And  herein  we  may  be  allifted  by 
contemplating  the  wonders  of  his  crea- 
tion. Indeed  he  feems  to  have  laid  the 
higheft  claim  to  this  tribute  of  our  love, 
by  the  care  he  has  taken  to  manifeft  his 
goodnefs  in  the  moft  confpicuous  manner, 
while  at  the  fame  time  he  has  concealed 
from  us  the  moft  curious  particulars,  with 
regard  to  the  eflences  and  ftrudure  of  his 
works.  And  to  this  our  ignorance  it  is 
owing,  that  we  fancy  fo  many  things  to  be 
ufelds  in  the  creation.  But  a  deep  fenfe 
of  his  goodnefs  will  fatisfy  all  our  doubts, 
and  resolve  all  our  fcruple*. 

(  7.     Confidtrations  on  the  Natnrt  of  Man. 

Near  6000  years  are  elapfed  fince  the 
creation.  At  firft  there  were  only  two 
human  beings.  When  the  flood  came 
upon  the  earth,  which  was  1656  years 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  thefe  two  had 
increafed,  according  to  a  moderate  com- 
putation, to  the  number  of  10,737,418,240 
perfons.  From  Noah  and  his  family  are 
fprung  the  prefent  race  of  men,  and  are 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  only  about 
358,000,000  perfons. 

If  we  proceed  from  the  number  to  the 
nature  of  reafonablc  beings,  we  (hall  find 
much  of  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  God 
dil  played  in  the  ftrudure  of  the  human 
body,  as  Well  as  in  the  all  directing  mind. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  lefs  adorned,  but 
more  folid  parts,  thofe  which  fupport,  and 
which  contain  the  reft.     Firft,  you  have  a 
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ftfcertuni  out"  dominion  over  all  the  ele- 

mmts  and  over  every  creature.     Though 

ve  hare  not  the  ftrength  of  the  horfe,  the 

hifaeb  of  the  greyhound,  or  the  quick 

fc  ::  of  the  fpanie',  yet  directed  by  the 

(.'fcrftinding,  and  enabled  by  the  hand, 

*?  cm  as  it  were  make  them  all  our  own. 

T>  fie  fhort  hands  have  found  a  way  to 

jvwerate  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  to  touch 

the  bottom  of  the  fea.  Thefc  feeble  hands 

tin  manage  the  wings  of  the  wind,  arm 

rht.nfelves  with  the  violence  of  fire,  and 

pre.'i  into  their  fervice  the  forcible  impe- 

iuoii:yof  water.     How  greatly  then  are 

ve  indebted  to  our  wife  Creator,  for  this 

aPinguiihing,  this  invaluable  member  ! 

Above  all  is  the  head,  for  the  refidence 
tf  the  brain,  ample  to  receive,  and  firm 
o  defend  it.  It  has  a  communication  with 
til*  even  the  reinoteil  parts ;  has  outlets  for 
iifpatcbing  couriers  to  all  quarters,  and 
Lvenoes  for  receiving  fpeedy  intelligence, 
:o  all  needful  occafioru.  It  has  lodge - 
oenu  wherein  to  poft  centinels,  for  various 
rtkes :  to  expedite  whofe  operations  the 
taolc  turns  on  a  curious  pivot,  nicely  con- 
ned to  afford  the  largeft  and  freelt  cir- 
<:aiolation$« 

Tjis  is  fcreened  from  heat,  defended 
f  .a  cold,  and  at  the  fame  time  beauti- 
L*:  by  the  hair :  a  decoration  fo  delicate, 
a  no  art  can  fupply,  fo  perfectly  light,  as 
o  way  to  encumber  the  wearer. 
While  other  animals  are  prone  in  their 
rpttt,  the  attitude  of  man  is  erect,  which 
i  by  far  the  moll  graceful,  and  befpeaks 
jperiority.  It  is  by  far  the  moft  com  mo - 
i';  is  for  profecution  of  all  our  extenfive 
d'<;ns.  It  is  likewife  fafeft,  lefs  expofed 
>  dangers,  and  better  contrived  to  repel 
'  avoid  them.  Does  it  not  alfo  remind 
i  of  our  noble  original,  and  our  fublime 
A  ?  Oar  original,  which  was  the  breath 
*  :!.e  Almighty:  our  end,  which  was  the 
tjoyment  of  him  in  glory  t 
Thus  much  for  the  rafters  and  beams  of 
t  Koufc.  Let  us  now  furvey  the  lodgings 
i:hin.  Here  are  ligaments,  a  tough  and 
ong  arrangement  of  fibres,  to  unite  the 
ver  tl  parts  and  render  what  would  other* 
tie  be  an  unwieldy  jumble,  a  well- com- 
bed and  felf- manageable  fyftem:  mem- 
ines,  thin  and  flexile  tunicles,  to  inwrap 
c  flefhy  parts,  to  connect  fome,  and  form 
reparation  between  others :  arteries,  the 
vers  of  our  little  world,  that  finking  out 
they  go,  into  numberlefs  fmall  canals,  vi- 
titrj  itreet,  yea,  ever/  apartment  in  the 


vital  city.  Thefe  being  wide  at  firft,  and 
growing  narrower  and  narrower,  check  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood.  This  thrown  from 
the  heart,  dilates  the  arteries,  and  the»r 
own  elaftic  force  contracts  them :  by  which 
means  they  vibrate  againft  the  finger,  and 
much  affift  both  in  the  difcovery  and  cure 
of  difeafes.  The  larger  arteries,  where* 
ever  the  blood  is  forced  to  bend,  are  fituate 
on  the  bending  fide ;  left  being  ftretched 
to  an  improper  length,  the  circulation 
mould  be  retarded.  They  are  not,  like 
feveral  of  the  veins,  near  the  furface,  but 
placed  at  a  proper  depth.  And  hereby 
they  are  more  fecure  from  external  irju. 
ries.  In  thofe  parts  which  are  moft  liable 
to  preflure,  an  admirable  expedient  takes 
place.  The  arteries  inofcolate  with  each 
other:  breaking  into  a* new  track,  they 
fetch  a  little  circuit,  and  afterwards  return 
into  the  main  road.  So  that  if  any  thing 
block  up  or  ftraiten  the  direct  paflage,  the 
current  by  diverting  to  this  new  channel, 
eludes  the  impediment,  flows  on,  and  foon 
regains  its  wonted  courfe. 

The  veins  receive  the  blood  from  the  ar- 
teries, and  re-convey  it  to  the  heart.  The 
pre/lure  of  the  blood  is  not  near  fo  forcible 
in  thefe  as  in  the  arteries.  Therefore  their 
texture  is  con  fide  rably  (lighter.  Such  an 
exact  ceconomift  is  nature,  amidft  all  her 
liberality !  In  many  of  thefe  canals,  the 
current,  though  widening  continually,  is 
obliged  to  pufh  its  way  againft  the  perpen- 
dicular:  hereby  it  is  expofed  to  the  danger 
of  falling  back  and  overloading  the  veflels. 
To  prevent  this,  valves  are  interpofed  at 
proper  diftances,  which  are  no  hindrance 
to  the  regular  paflage,  but  prevent  the 
reflux,  and  facilitate  the  paflage  of  the 
blood  to  the  grand  receptacle.  But  thefe 
valves  are  only  where  the  blood  is  con- 
flrained  to-clirab:  where  the  afcent  ceafef, 
they  ceafe  alfo. 

Here  are  glands  to  filtrate  the  palling 
fluids,  each  of  which  is  an  alTembiage  of 
veflels,  complicated  with  feeming  confu- 
fion,  but  with  perfect  regularity.  Each 
forms  a  fecretioft  far  more  curious  than  the 
moft  admired  operations  of  chemiftry. 
Mufcles,  compofed  of  the  fineft  fibres,  yet 
endued  with  incredible  ftrength,  falhioned 
after  a  variety  of  patterns,  but  all  in  the 
higheft  tafte  for  elegance  and  conveniency. 
Thefe  are  the  inftruments  of  motion,  and 
at  the  command  of  the  will,  execute  their 
functions  quick  as  lightning:  nerves,  fur* 
prifingly  minute,  which  fet  the  mufcles  at 

Z  work, 
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and  pun  the  tender  parts,  bat  that  glands 
arc  pofted  19  proper  places,  to  difcharge  a 
lubricated  fluid.  Thefe  are  finaller  or 
fewer  near  the  ftomach,  becaufe  there  the 
aliment  is  molft  enough :  whereas  in  the 
bowels  remote  from  the  ftomach,  they  are 
either  multiplied  or  enlarged. 

The  chyle  drawn  off  by  the  Jacteals  is 
carried  through  millions  bf  ducts,  too  fine 
even  for  the  microfcope  to  difcover.  To 
thi*  it  is  owing  that  nothing  enters  the 
Wood,  bat  what  is  capable  of  pafling 
through  the  fineft  veflels.  It  is  then  lodged 
rafeveral  commodious  cells  (the  glands  of 
the  mefentery)  and  there  mixt  with  a  thin 
Piloting  lymph,  which  makes  it  more  apt 
to  fiow.  Hence  it  is  conveyed  to  the  com- 
mon receptacle,  and  mounts  through  a  per- 
pendicular tube  into  the  laft  fubclavian 
rein.  This  tube  lies  contiguous  to  the 
£reat  artery,  whofe  ftrong  puliation  drives 
w  the  fluid,  and  enables  it  to  afcend  and 
ctiload  its  treafure,  at  the  very  door  of  the 
beart. 

Bat  the  chyle  is  as  yet  in  too  crude  a  ftate, 
ft  be  fit  for  the  animal  functions.  There- 
i*e  it  is  thrown  into  the  lungs.  In  the 
fpangy  cells  of  thb  amazing  laboratory,  it 
~'tes  with  the  external  air,  and  its  whole 
fsifooce  is  made  more  fmooth and  uniform. 
T!hm  improved  it  enters  the  left  ventricle 
of  the  heart,  a  ilrong,  active,  indefatigable 
nnfcle.  The  large  mufcles  of  the  arm  or 
nf  the  thigh  are  (bon  wearied :  a  day's  la- 
bour, or  a  day's  journey,  exhaufts  their 
length.  But  the  heart  toils  whole  weeks, 
*ho!e  months,  nay  years,  unwearied;  is 
equr.lly  a  ftranger  to  intermiffion  and  fa- 
i:goe.  Impelled  by  this,  part  of  the  blood 
ftoots  upward  to  the  head;  part  rolls 
trough  the  whole  body. 

But  how  (hall  a  dream  divided  into  my- 
rtle's of  channels,  be  brought  back  to  its 
force?  Should  any  portion  of  it  be  un- 
*b!c  to  return,  putrefaction,  if  not  death, 
»uft  enfue.  Therefore  the  all-wife  Crea- 
tor  has  connected  the  extremities  of  the 
aneries,  with  the  beginning  of  the  veins : 
»that  the  fame  force  which  darts  the  blood 
through  the  former,  Jielps  to  drive  it 
tarough  the  latter.  Thus  it  is  re -conduced 
totbe great  ciftern,  and  there  played  off 
«re(h. 

,  Where  two  oppofite  currents  would  be 

(^ngCr  of  c,a"*in&  where  tn*  breams 
fawn  the  vena  cava  and  vena  afcendens 
coincide,  a  fibrous  excrefcence  interpofes, 
*>JCh  Kke  a  projecting  pier,  breaks  die 


ftroke  of  eaeh,  tnd  throws  both  into  their 
proper  receptacle.     Where  the  motion  is 
to  be  fpeedy,  the  channels  either  forbear 
to  wind  (as  in  the  gTeat  artery,  which  de- 
fends to  the  feet)  or  leflen  in  their  dimen- 
fions,  as  in  every  interval  between  all  the 
ramifications.    When  the  progrefs  is  to  be 
retarded,  the  tubes  af e  varioufly  convolved 
or  their  diameter  contracted.  Thus  guard* 
ed,  the  living  flood  never  difcontimies  its 
courfc,  but  night  and  day*  whether  we 
fleep  or  wake,  Sill  perfeverts  to  run  brifkly 
through  the  arteries,   and  return  foftly 
through  the  veins. 

But  farther.  The  great  Creator  hat 
made  us  an  invaluable  prefent  of  the  fenfes, 
to  be  the  inlets  of  innumerable  pleafuresj 
and  the  means  of  the  molt  valuable  advan- 
tages. 

The  eye,  in  its  elevated  ftation,  com- 
mands the  moft  enlarged  profpects.  Con- 
filling  only  of  fluids  inclofed  within  coats, 
it  (hews  us  all  the  graces  and  glories  of 
nature.  How  wonderful,  that  an  image 
of  the  hugeft  mountains,  and  the  wideft 
landfcapes  mould  enter  the  fmall  pupil ! 
that  the  rays  of  light  mould  paint  on  the 
optic  nerve,  paint  in  an  inftant  of  time, 

|>aint  in  their  trued  colours  and  ex  net  ft 
ineaments,  every  fpecies  of  external  ob- 
jects ! 

The  eye  is  fo  tender,  that  the  flighted 
touch  might  injure  its  delicate  frame.  It 
is  guarded  therefore  with  a  peculiar  care, 
intrenched  deep  and  barricaded  round  with 
bones.  As  the  fmalleit  fly  might  incom- 
mode its  polifhed  furface,  it  is  farther  pro- 
tected by  two  fubftantial  curtains.  In  fleep, 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  the  fenfe,  but 
a  neceffitv  to  guard  the  organ,  thefe  cur- 
tains dole  of  their  own  accord.  At  any 
time  they  fly  together  as  quick  as  thought. 
They  are  lined  with  an  extremely  fine 
fponge,  moift  with  its  own  dew.  Its 
briltfy  palifades  keep  out  the  leaft  mote, 
and  moderate  the  too  ftrong  impreffibns  of 
the  light. 

As  in  our  waking  hours  we  have  almoft 
inceflant  need  for  thefe  little  orbs,  they 
run  upon  the  fineft  caftors,  rolling  every 
way  with  the  ntmoft  eafe :  which  circum- 
ftance,  added  to  the  flexibility  of  the  neck, 
renders  our  two  eyes  as  nfeful  as  a  thoufand. 

The  ear  confifts*  of  an  outward  porch 
and  inner  rooms.  The  porch,  fomewhat 
prominent  from  the  head,  is  of  a  cartila- 
ginous fublrance,  covered  with  tight  mem- 
branes, and  wrought  into  famous  cavities. 
Z  a  Theft, 
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Tbeey*  of  a  iridic,  who  has  no  notion 

of  optics,  or  any  of  its  laws,  (hall  lengthen 

aod  ibortea  its  axis,  dilate  and  contract  its 

pupil,  without  the  lead  hefitation,  and  with 

the  utmoft  propriety :   txaclly  adapting 

itfclfro  the  particular  diftance  of  objects, 

and  the  different  degrees  of  light.     By 

this  means  it  perforins  fome  of  the  moil 

curious   experiments    in  the   Newtonian 

philofophy,  without  the  leaft  knowledge  of 

the  fcience,  or  confeioufnefs  of  its  own 

dexterity ! 

Which  (hall  we  admire  moil,  the  multi- 
tirude  of  organs  ;  their  fmilhed  form  and 
tishlcfs  order;  or  the  power  which  the 
fed  exercifes  over  them  ?  Ten  thoufand 
reins  are  put  into  her  hands:  and  me 
nuniges  all,  conduits  all,  without  the  leaft 
perplexity  or  irregularity.  Rather  with  a 
promptitude,  a  confiftency,  and  fpecd,  that 
nothing  can  equal ! 

So  fearfully  and  wonderfully  are  we 

muj !  Made  of  fuch  complicated  parts, 

ucb  fo  nicely  fafhioned,  and  all  fo  exactly 

iT.nged;  every  one  executing  fuch  curious 

fr.dions,  and  many  of  them  operating  in 

!*>  "u  ftcrious  a  manner  !  And  fince  health 

Cocao's  on  fuch  a  numerous  aflemblage  of 

ruvir.p  organs;  fince  a   fmglc  fecretion 

r^red  may  fpoil  the  temperature  of  the 

tJ;J,  a  fingle  wheel  clogged  may  put  an 

«d  to  the  folids :  with  what  holy  fear  mould 

*?  pifs  the  time  of  our  fojourning  here 

below !   Trufting  for  continual  preferva- 

tbn,  not  merely  to  our  own  care,  but  to 

the  Almighty  Hand,  which   formed  the 

idrnirable  machine,  directs  its  agency,  and 

k?ports  its  being ! 

This  is  an  ingenious  description  of  the 
tt&et,  it  is  fit  we  mould  attend  to  the 
K*el  it  contains.  If  the  Houfe  is  fo 
carioufly  and  wonderfully  made  by  the 
ill-wife  Architect,  what  may  we  not  expect 
the  Inhabitants  to  be  ! 

Koov*ft  thou  tV  importance  of  a  foul  im- 
mortal? 

BffeoH  the  midnight  glory  :  worlds  on  worlds  1 

Ar.iz'tz*  pomp  !  redouble  this  imase; 

Tea  rhaafind  add,  and  twice  ten  thoufand  more; 

TV-a  weigh  the  whole ;  one  foul  outweighs  them 
nil, 

An4  calls  uY  aftoniuiog  magnificence 

Of  boiatelligent  creation  poor.  Young. 

The  rationing  of  Mr.  Addifon  on  this 
wbjca  is  very  flattering  to  human  na- 
tote,  and  defenres  the  (erious  confidera- 
tioa  of  every  intelligent  Being.  The 
F*rpctoal  progrefs  of  the  foul,  fays  that 


elegant  writer,  to  its  perfection,  without  a 
poflibility  of  ever  arriving  at  it,  feems  to 
me  to  carry  a  great  weight  with  it  for  the 
immortality  thereof.  How  can  it  enter  into 
the  thoughts  of  man,  that  the  foul,  which 
is  capable  of  fuch  immenfe  perfections,  and 
of  receiving  new  improvements  to  all 
eternity,  (hall  fall  away  into  nothing  almoft 
as  foon  as  it  is  created  ?  Are  fuch  abilities 
made  for  no  purpofe  ?  A  brute  arrives  at 
a  point  of  perfection  that  he  can  never 
pafs :  in  a  few  years  he  has  all  the  endow- 
ments he  is  capable  of;  and  were  he  to 
live  ten  thoufand  more,  would  be  the  fame 
thing  he  is  at  prefent.  Were  a  human 
foul  thus  at  a  (land  in  her  accompli  fo- 
ments, were  her  faculties  to  be  fall  blown, 
and  incapable  of  farther  enlargements,  I 
could  imagine  it  might  fall  away  infenfibly, 
and  drop  at  once  into  a  ftate  of  annihila- 
tion. But  can  we  believe  a  thinking  being, 
that  is  in  a  perpetual  progrefs  of  improve- 
ment, and  travelling  on  from  perfection  to 
perfection,  after  having  juft  looked  abroad 
into  the  works  of  its  Creator,  and  made  a 
few  difcoveries  of  his  infinite  goodnefs, 
wifdom,  and  power,  muft  perifh  at  her  firft 
fetting  out,  and  in  the  very  beginning  of 
her  enquiries  ? 

A  roan,  confidered  in  his  prefent  date, 
feems  only  fent  into  the  world  to  propagate 
his  kind.  He  provides  himfetf  with  a 
fucceflbr,  and  immediately  quits  his  poft 
to  make  room  for  him. 


Heret, 


Hcredcm  alterius,  velut  unda  fopervenit  ondam. 

Hokace.  Ep.  2. 

—  Heir  crowds  heir,  as  in  a  rolling  flood 
Wage  urges  wave.  Creech. 

He  does  not  feem  born  to  enjoy  life,  but 
to  deliver  it  down  to  others. .  This  is  not 
furprifing  to  confider  in  animals,  which  are 
formed  for  our  ufe,  and  can  finiih  their 
bufmefs  in  a  fhort  life.  The  filk-worm, 
after  having  fpun  her  tafk,  lays  her  eggs 
and  dies.  But  a  man  can  never  have 
taken  in  his  full  meafure  of  knowledge, 
has  not  time  to  fubdue  his  paffions,  eftabhfh 
his  foul  in  virtue,  and  come  up  to  the  per* 
fection  of  his  nature,  before  he  is  hurried 
off*  the  ftage.  Would  an  infinitely  wife 
Being  make  fuch  glorious  creatures  for  fo 
mean  a  purpofe  ?  Can  he  delight  in  the 
production  of  fuch  abortive  intelligences, 
fuch  fhort-lived  reafonable  beings  ?  Would 
he  give  us  talents  that  are  not  to  be  exert- 
2  3  cd? 
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tier,  one  mode  of  exiftence  is  common  to 
diem  all,  without  which  they  never  could 
havecotlcfced  in  one  uniform  and  regular 
fyftem* 

Thus,  for  mftance,  in  plants  we  find  all 
the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  the  only  order 
below  them,iblidity,  extension,  and  gravity, 
with  the  addition  of  vegetation;  in  ani- 
mals, all  the  properties  of  matter,  together 
with  the  vegetation  of  plants,  to  which  is 
added,  life  and  inftinft ;  and  in  man  we 
find  all  the  properties  of  matter,  the  vege- 
tation of  plants,  the  life  and  inJlind  of 
animals,  to  all  which  is  fuperadded,  reafon. 
That  man  is  endued  with  thefe  proper- 
ties of  all  inferior  orders,  will  plainly  ap- 
pear by  a  flight  examination  of  his  com- 
position ;  his  body  is  material,  and  has  all 
the  properties  of  mere  matter,  folidity, 
extension,  and  gravity ;  it  is  alfo  verted 
with  the  quality  of  plants,  that  is,  a  power 
of  vegetation,  which  it  inceflantly  exercifes 
without  any  knowlegde  or  confent  of  his : 
it  is  fown,  grows  up,  expands,  comes  to 
maturity,  withers  and  dies,  like  all  other 
vegetables :  he  poJftcAes  lik&wife  the  quali- 
ties of  lower  animals,  and  (hares  their 
fete;  like  them,  he  is  called  into  life  with, 
out  his  knowledge  or  confent;  like  them, 
he  is  compelled,  by  irrefiltible  inftinds,  to 
anfwer  the   purpofes  for  which  he  was 
defigned;    lilce   them,   he    performs    his 
deihned  courfe,  partakes  of  its  bleffings, 
and  endures  its  fuflferings  for  a  (hort  time, 
then  dies,  and  is  feen  no  more :  in  him 
inftin&  is  not  lefs  powerful,  than  in  them, 
tho'  lefs  vifible,  by  being  confounded  with 
reafon,  which  it  fometimes  concurs  with, 
and  fometimes  counteracts ;  by  this,  with 
the  concurrence  of  reafon,  he  is  taught 
the  belief  of  a  God,  of  a  future  (late,  and 
the  difference  between  moral  good  and 
evil;  to  porfuc happinefs,  to  avoid  danger, 
and  to  take  care  of  him  (elf,  and  his  off- 
spring ;  by  this  too  he  is  frequently  im- 
pelled, in  contradiction  to  reafon,  to  re- 
Hnquim  eafe,  and   rafety,  to  travcrfe  in* 
Wpitahle  defert*  and  tempeftoous  feas,  to 
iftflift,  and  fuffer  all  the  mileries  of  war, 
and,  like  the  herring,  and  the  mackare), 
to  hasten  to  his  own  deftru&ion,  for  tho 
public  benefit,  which  he  neither  under- 
derltands,  or  cares  for.  Thus  is  this  wonder* 
fu)  chain  extended  from  the  leweft  to  the 
higheft  order  of  terreftrial  beings,  by  links 
fe  nicely  fitted,  that  the  beginning  and  end 
of  each  b  invifible  to  the  moft  inquifitive 
eye,  and  yet  they  altogether  compofe  one 
vaft  and  beautiful  fyftem  of  fubordinauon. 


The  manner  by  which  the  con  Aim  mate 
wifdohi  of  the  divine  artificer  ha<  formed 
this  gradation,  fo  ex  ten  five  in  the  whole, 
and  lo  imperceptible  in  the  parts,  is  this ; 
—He  constantly  uniu*s  the  nig  he  ft  degree 
of  the  qualities  of  each  inferior  order  to 
the  lowed  degree  of  the  feme  qualities, 
belonging  to  the  order  next  above  it ;  by 
which  means,  like  the  colour*  of  a  fkilful 
painter,  they  are  fo  blended  together,  and 
lhaded  off  into  each  other,  that  no  line  of 
diftinclion  is  any  w  here  to  be  feen.     Thus, 
for  in  Ha  nee,  (o)idlty ,  extei:fion,and  gravity, 
the  qualities  of  mere  matter,  being  united 
with  the  loweft  degree  of  vegetation,  com- 
pofe a  Hone;  from  whence  this  vegetative 
power  afcendtng  thro* an  infinite  variety  of 
herbs,   flowers,  plants,  and  trees,  to  its 
g *-eate ft  perfection  in  the  fenfitive  plant, 
joins  there  the  loweft  degree  of  animallife 
in  the  Oiell  fifh,  which  adheres  to  the  rock  ; 
and   it  is  dirhcult    to  diftinguifti   which 
pofllfles   the  greateft  (hare,  as   the   one 
Ihews  it  only  by  Qirinking  from  the  finger, 
and  the  other  by  opening  to  receive  the 
water,  which  furrounds  it.     In  the  fame 
manner  this  animal  life  rifes  from  this  low 
beginning  in  the  (hell-filh,  thro'  innume* 
rable  fpecies  of  infers,  fifties,  birds,  and 
beaft.«,  to  the  confines  of  reafon,  where,  in 
the  dog,  the  monkey,  and  the  chimpanze, 
it  unites  fo  clofely  wi:h  the  loweft  degree 
of  that  quality  in  man,  that  th?y  cannot 
eafily  be  diflinguilheJ   from  each  other. 
From  this   loweft  degree  in  the  brutal 
Hottentot,  reafon,  with  the  affiftance  of 
learning  and  fcience,  advances,  thro'  the 
various  ftages  of   human   under  Handing, 
which  rife  above  each  other,  till  in  a  Bacon, 
or  a  Newton,  it  attains  the  fummit. 

Here  we  mull  Hop,  being  unable  to 
purfue  the  progrefs  of  this  aftonifhing 
chain  beyond  the  limits  of  this  terreftrial 
globe  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  thro*  the 
perfpedive  of  ana'ogy  and  conjecture,  we* 
may  perceive,  that  it  afcends  a  great  deal 
higher,  to  the  inhabitants  of  other  Jdanet*, 
toangels,  and  archangel?,  the  loweft  orders 
of  whom  may  be  united  by  a  like  eafy* 
transition  with  the  high  eft  of  our  own,  in' 
whom,  to  reafon  may  be  added  intuitive 
knowledge,  infight  into  futurity,  with  in- 
numerable other  faculties,  of  which  we 
are  unable  to  form  the  lead  idea ;  through 
whom  it  may  afcend,  by  gradations  almoir 
infinite,  to  thofe  moft  exalted  of  created 
beings,  who  are  feated  on  the  footflool  of 
the  celeftial  throne. 
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traits,  that  ever  happened  in  the  univerfe : 
—The  creation  of  the  world,  and  of  man : 
—The  deplorable  fall  of  man,  from  his 
firttfttte  of  excellence  and  blifs,  to  the 
diilrefled  condition  in  which  -we  fee  all  his 
defendants  continue :— The  fentence  of 
death  pronounced  on  Adam,  and  on  all  hia 
race— with  the  reviving  promtfe  of  that 
deliverance  which  has  fince  been  wrought 
for  as  by  our  blefled  Saviour  :*-The  ac- 
coont  of  the  early  ftate  of  the  world  >»* 
Of  the  univerfal  deluge :— The  divifion  of 
mankind  into  different  nations,  and  lan- 
guages:—The  (lory  of  Abraham,   the 
founder  of  the  J  e  with  people;  whofe  tin- 
Jhaken  faith  and  obedience,  under  the  fe- 
yer  jft  trial  human  nature  could  fuftain,  ob* 
uined  fuch  favour  in  the  fight  of  God, 
that  he  vouch(afed  to  ftyle  him  his  friend, 
and  promifed  to  make  of  his  pofterity  a 
peat  nation,  and  that  in  his  feed— that 
is  in  one  of  his   defendants—  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth  (hould  be  blefled. 
This,  you  will  eafily  fee,  refers  to  the  Mef- 
iiah,  who  was  to  be  the  bleffing  and  deli- 
leraoce  of  all  nations.— It  is  amaaing  that 
tie  Jews,  poflefling  this  prophecy,  among 
tuny  others,  (hould  have  been  fo  blinded 
m  prejudice,  as  to  have  expected,  from 
u<  great  peiibnage,  only  a  temporal  deli- 
J  erance  of  their  own  nation  from  the  fub- 
irttton  to  which  they  were  reduced  under 
(he  Romans:  It  is  equally  amazing,  that 
fome  Chrift  ans  (hould,  even  now,  confine 
the  Dieted  effects  of  his  appearance  upon 
earth,  to  this  or  that  particular  feet  or  pro- 
frffion,  when  he  is  fo  clearly  and  em« 
t  ^tically  defcxibed  as  the  Saviour  of  the 
whole  world.— The  (lory  of  Abraham's 
proceeding  to  facrifice  his  only  fon,  at  the 
command    of   God,  is  affecting   in  the 
tighetl  degree;  and  fets  forth  a  pattern  of 
unlimited  refignation,  that  every  one  ought 
u>  imitate,  in  thoTe  trials  of  obedience  under 
temptation,  or  of  acquiefcence  under  afRic- 
iog  dtfpenfations,  which  fall  to  their  lot. 
Oi  this  we  may  be  allured,  that  our  trials 
v.l!  be  always  proportioned  to  the  powers 
a^orded  us;  if  we  have  not  Abraham's 
ftrength  of  mind,  neither  (hall  we  be  called 
upon  to  lift  the  bloody  knife  again  ft  the 
hofom  of  an  only  child ;  but  if  the  al- 
mighty arm  (hould  be  lifted  up  againft 
him,  we  mu(l  be  ready  to  refign  him,  and 
ail  we  hold  dear,  to  the  divine  will.-* 
1  hit  action  of  Abraham  has  been  cenfured 
r  y  fome,  who  do  not  attend  to  the  diftinc- 
Uan  between  obedience  to  a  fpecial  com- 
fcjrui,  and  the  deteftabiy  cruel  facrifices 


of  the  Heathens,  who  fometimes  vol  ant  a-' 
rily,  and  without  any  divine  injunctions,  of- 
fered up  their  own  children,  under  the  no- 
tion of  appealing  the  anger  of  their  gods. 
An  abfoluie  command  from  God  himfelf— 
as  in  the  cafe  of  Abraham— entirely  alters 
the  moral  nature  of  the  action ;  fince  he, 
and  he  only,  has  a  perfect  right  over  the 
lives  of  his  creatures,  and  may  appoint 
whom  he  will,  either  angel  or  man,  to  be 
his  inftrument  of  deftruction.    That  it  was 
really  the  voice  of  God  which  pronounced 
the  command,  and  not  a  delufion,  might 
be  made  certain  to  Abraham's  mind,  by 
means  we  do  not  comprehend,  but  which 
we  know  to  be  withis  the  power  of  him 
who  made  our  fouls  as  well  as  bodies,  and 
who  can  controul  and  direct  every  faculty 
of  the  human  mind :  and  we  may  be  af- 
furedt  that  if  he  was  pleafed  to  reveal  him- 
fclf  fo  miraculoufly,  he  would  not  leave  a. 
poflibility  of  doubting  whether  it  was  a  real 
or  an  imaginary  revelation.    Thus  the  fa- 
crifice of  Abraham  appears  to  be  clear  of 
all  fuperftition ;  and  remains  the  noble  ft 
inftance  of  religious  faith  and  fubmititon, 
that  was  ever  given  by  a  mere  man :  we 
cannot  wonder  that  the  bleflings  beftouvd 
on  him  for  it  (hould  have  been  extended 
to  his  pofterity.— This  book  proceeds  with 
the  hiftory  of  Ifaac,  which  becomes  very 
intereiiing  to  us,  from  the  .touching  fcene 
I  have  mentioned— and  Hill  more  fo,  if  we 
con  fide  r  him  as  the  type  of  our  Saviour. 
It  recounts  his  marriage  with  Rebecca— 
the  birth  and  hiftory  of  his  two  fons,  Ja- 
cob, the  father  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and 
Efau,  the  father  of  the  Edomites,  or  Ida- 
means— the  exquifitely  affecting  ftory  of 
Jofeph  and  his  brethren — and  of  his  tranf- 
planting  the  Ifraelites  into  Egypt,  who 
there  multiplied  to  a  great  nation. 

Mrs.  Cbafoue* 

%  223.  Of  Exodus. 
In  Exodus,  you  read  of  a  feries  of  won- 
ders, wrought  by  the  Almighty,  to  refcue 
the  oppreffed  Ifraelites  from  the  cruel  ty- 
ranny of  the  Egyptians,  who,  having  firft 
received  them  as  guefts,  by  degrees  re- 
duced them  to  a  ftate  of  (lavery.  By  the 
moft  peculiar  mercies  and  exertions  in  their 
favour,  God  prepared  his  chofen  people  to 
receive,  with  reverent  and  obedient  hearts, 
the  folemn  reftitution  of  thofe  primitive 
laws,  which  probably  he  had  revealed  to 
Adam  and  his  immediate  defcendants,  or 
which,  at  leaft,  he  had  made  known  by  the 
dictates  of  conference ;  but  which  time. 

and 
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tfcefe  feven  nations,  they  were  dire&ed  to 
deal  with  diem  according  to  the  common 
law  of  arms  at  that  time.  If  the  city  fub- 
miocd,  it  became  tributary,  and  the  people 
were  {pared ;  if  it  refitted,  the  men  were 
to  be  Gain,  but  the  women  and  children 
fa*ed.  Yet,  though  the  crime  of  cruelty 
cannot  be  juiily  laid  to  their  charge  on  this 
occaHoo,  yon  will  obferve,  in  the  courfe 
of  their  hiltory,  many  things  recorded  of 
them,  very  different  from  what  you  would 
cxped  from  the  chofen  people  of  God,  if 
you  fuppofed  them  (Hefted  on  account  of 
their  own  merit:  their  national  character 
was  by  no  means  amiable ;  and  we  are  re- 
peatedly told,  that  they  were  not  chofen 
lor  their  fuperior  righteoufncJfr-V  for 
they  were  a  ftiff- necked  people ;  and  pro* 
voked  the  Lord  with  their  rebellions  from 
the  day  they  left  E^ypt/*— •*  You  have 
been  rebellious  againit  the  Lord,"  fays 
Mofes, "  from  the  day  that  I  knew  you." 
—And  be  vehemently  exhorts  them,  not 
to  flatter  tbemfelves  that  their  fuccefs  was, 
is  any  degree,  owing  to  their  own  merits* 
They  were  appointed  to  be  the  icourge  of 
other  nations,  whofe  crimes  rendered  them 
it  objects  of  divine  chaftifement*  For  the 
uke  of  righteous  Abraham,  their  founder, 
iad  perhaps  for  many  other  wife  reafons, 
ittdiicovered  to  as,  they  were  fcle&ed 
from  a  world  over-run  with  idolatry,  to 
preferve  upon  earth  the  pure  worfhip  of 
the  one  only  God,  and  to  be  honoured  with 
the  birth  of  the  Meifiah  amongit  them. 
For  this  end  they  were  precluded,  by  di- 
vine command j  from  mixing  with  any 
other  people,  and  defended,  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  peculiar  rites  and  obfervances,  from 
Sailing  into  the  corrupt  worfhip  pra&ifed 
by  their  neighbours.  Mrs.  Cbafone. 

$  226.     Of  Judges,  Sasnuel,  and  King*. 

The  book  of  Judges,  in  which  you  will 
isd  the  affecting  {lories  of  Samplon  and 
jephtha,  carries  on  the  hiftory  from  the 
death  of  Jofhua,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years ;  but  the  fads  are  not  told  in 
the  times  in  which  they  happened,  which 
nukes  ibme  confufion;  and  it  will  be  ne- 
ceuary  to  confult  the  marginal  dates  and 
totes,  as  well  as  the  index,  in  order  to  get 
any  clear  idea  of  the  fucceffion  of  events 
daring  that  period. 

The  hiflory  then  proceeds  regularly 
though  the  two  books  of  Samuel,  and 
thofcof  Kings:  nothing  can  be  more  in- 
teremng  and  entertaining  than  the  reigns 
Of  Saul,  Qajrid*  and.  Solomon :  bat,  after 


the  death  of  Solomon,  when  ten  tribes  re- 
volted from  his  fon  Rehoboam,  and  be* 
came  a  feparate  kingdom,  you  will  find 
fome  difficulty  in  underftanding  diftin&ly 
the  hifloiiesofthe  two  kingdoms  of  Ifrael 
and  Judah,  which  are  blended  together ; 
and  by  the  likenefs  of  the  names,  and 
other  particulars,  will  be  apt  to  confound 
your  mind,  without  great 'attention  to  the 
different  threads  thus  carried  on  together: 
the  index  here  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  you. 
The  fecond  book  of  Kings  concludes  with 
the  Babylonifh  captivity,  588  years  be- 
fore Chriil — till  which  time  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  had  descended  uninterruptedly 
in  the  line  of  David.  Ibid. 

§  zfj.  0/ Cbnxicles*  Ezra,  Ndbemiab, and 

Eftber. 

The  firft  book  of  Chronicles  begins 
with  a  genealogy  from-  Adam,  through  all 
the  tribes  of  Ifrael  and  Judah ;  and  the  re- 
mainder is  the  fame  hiftory  which  is  con- 
tained in  the  books  of  Kings,  with  little  or 
no  variation,  till  the  feparation  of  the  ten 
tribes.  From  that  period-,  it  proceeds  with 
the  hiftory  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  alone, 
and  gives  therefore  a  more  regular  and 
clear  account  of  the  affairs  of  Judah  than 
the  book  of  Kings.  You  may  pafs  over 
the  fir  ft  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  nine 
firft  chapters  of  the  fecond  book ;  but,  by 
all  means,  read  the  remaining  chapters,  as 
they  will  give  you  more  clear  and  ditlinft 
ideas  of  the  hiilory  of  Judah,  than  that 
you  read  in  the  fecond  book  of  Kings. 
The  fecond  of  Chronicles  ends,  like  the 
fecond  of  Kings,  with^he  Babylonifh  cap* 
tivity. 

Youmuft  purfue  the  hiflory  in  the  book 
of  Ezra,  which  gives  an  account  of  the  re- 
turn of  fome  of  the  Jews  on  the  edict  of 
Cyrus,  and  of  the  rebuilding  the  Lord's 
temple. 

Nehemiah  carries  on  the  hiltory  for 
about  twelve  years,  when  he  hirafelf  was 
governor  of  Jerufalem,  with  authority  to 
rebuild/the  walls,  &c. 

The  ftory  of  Either  is  prior  in  time  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ;  as  you  will 
fee  by  the  marginal  dates ;  however,  as  it 
happened  during  the  feventy  years  capti- 
vity, and  is  a  kind  of  epifode,  it  may  be 
read  in  its  own  place* 

This  is  the  laft  of  the  canonical  books  that 
is  properly  hiftorical ;  and  I  would  there* 
fore  advife,  that  you  pafs  over  what  follows, 
till  you  have  continued  the  hiilory  through 
the  apocryphal  books.  Ibid. 

$    223. 
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crises  *o<i  who  have  only  the  common 

failings  of  humanity  to  repent  of;  thefe 

are  fufficiently  mortifying  to  a  heart  deeply 

fmiucn  with  the  love  of  virtue,  and  with 

toe  defire  of  perfection. —There  are  many 

ve;r  ftrikxng  prophecies  of  the  Meffiah  in 

thefe  divine  longs,  particularly  in  Pfalm 

xxii.— fuch  may  be  found  fcattered  up  and 

ibm  alrooft  throughout  the  Old  Tefta- 

ment.    To  bear  teftimony  to  bit*,  is  the 

great  and  ultimate  end  for  which  the  fpirit 

of  prophecy  was  bellowed  on  the  facred 

writers;— but  this  will  appear  more  plainly 

to  you,  when  you  enter  on  the  ftudy  of 

prophecy,  which  you  are  now  much  too 

young  to  undertake.  Mrs.  Cbapont. 

S  230,  Of  tbt  Prwtrbs,  Eccltfiaftts,  Solo* 
rnufs  Stag,  tbt  Prophecies,  and  Apocry- 
pha. 

The  Proverbs  and  Ecdefiaftes  are  rich 
Sorts  of  wifdom,  from  which  I  wiOi  you 
to  adopt  fuch  maxims  as  may  be  of  infinite 
«fe  both  to  your  temporal  and  eternal  in- 
tereft.  But  detached  fentences  are  a  kind 
of  reading  not  proper  to  be  continued  Ion? 
1:1  time;  a  few  of  them,  well  chofen  and 
^'gelled,  will  do  you  much  more  fervice, 
uao  to  read  half  a  dozen  chapters  toge- 
?ber.  In  this  refpeft,  they  are  dire&ly  op- 
posite to  the  hiftorical  books,  which,  if  not 
rad  in  continuation,  can  hardly  be  under* 
flood,  or  retained  to  any  purpofe. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  is  a  fine  poem- 
bet  its  myfhcal  reference  to  religion  lies 
(00  deep  for  a  common  underftanding :  if 
vou  read  it,  therefore,  it  will  be  rather  as 
ciuer  of  curiofity  than  of  edification. 

Next  follow  the  Prophecies;  which 
though  highly  deferving  the  greateft  at- 
frntioa  and  ftudy,  I  think  you  had  better 
OT.it  for  fome  years,  and  then  read  them 
with  a  good  expofition,  as  they  are  much 
too  difficult  for  you  to  under  Hand  without 
a  Stance.  Dr.  Newton  on  the  prophecies 
**ill  help  you  much,  whenever  you  under- 
tone this  ftudy— which  you  mould  by  all 
-fins  do,  when  your  underftanding  is 
v-x  enough;  becaufe  one  of  the  main 
proofs  of  our  religion  refts  on  the  teftimony 
of  the  prophecies ;  and  they  are  very  fre- 
quently quoted,  and  referred  to,  in  the  New 
Tedament;  betides,  the  fublimity  of  the 
hnguagt  and  fentiments,  through  all  the 
^advantages  of  antiquity  and  tranflation, 
*a$,  in  rcry  many  pafTages,  ftrike  every 
?crfon  of  ufte ;  and  the  excellent  moral 


'  and  religious  precepts  found  in  them  muft 
be  ufeful  to  all. 

Though  I  have  fpoken  of  thefe  books  in 
the  order  in  which,  they  (land,  1  repeat, 
that  they  are  not  to  be  read  in  that  order 
—but  that  the  thread  of  the  hiilory  is 
to  be  purfued,  from  Nehemiah  to  the  firft 
book  of  the  Maccabees, in  the  Apocrypha; 
taking  care  to  obferve  the  chronology  re- 
gularly, by  referring  to  the  index,  which 
fupplies  the  deficiences  of  this  hiltory  from 
Jofephus's  Antiquities  of  the  Jews.  The 
firft  of  Maccabees  carries  on  the  {lory  till 
within  1 95  years  of  our  Lord's  circumci- 
fion :  the  fecond  book  is  the  fame  narra- 
tive, written  by  a  different  hand*  and  does 
not  bring  the  hiftory  fo  forward  as  the 
firft ;  fo  that  it  may  be  entirely  omitted* 
unlefs  you  have  the  curiofity  to  read  fome 
particulars  of  the  heroic  conflancy  of  the 
Tews,  under  the  tortures  inflicted  by  their 
heathen  conquerors,  with  a  few  other 
things  not  mentioned  in  the  firlt  book. 

You  muft  then  conned  the  hiftory  by  the 
help  of  the  index,  which  will  give  you 
brief  heads  of  the  changes  that  happened 
in  the  ftate  of  the  Jews,  from  this  ume  till 
the  birth  of  the  Meffiah. 

The  other  books  of  the  Apocrypha, 
though  not  admitted  as  of  facred  autho- 
rity, have  many  things  well  worth  your 
attention :'  particularly  the  admirable  book 
called  EcclefiafUcus,  and  the  book  of 
Wifdom.  But,  in  the  courfe  of  .reading 
which  I  advife,  thefe  muft  be  omitted  till 
after  you  have  gone  through  the  Gofpels 
and  Ads,  that  you  may  not  lofe  the  hif- 
torical  thread.  Ibid. 

S  231.  Of  tbt  New  Tejlamtnt,  tvbicb  is 
conftantly  to  bt  referred  fot  as  the  Rule 
and  Direction  of  our  moral  CouduS. 

We  come  now  to  that  part  of  fcripture, 
which  is  the  moft"  important  of  all,  and 
which  you  muft  make  your  conftant  ftudy, 
not  only  till  you  are  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  it,  but  all  your  life  long ;  becaufe, 
how  often  foever  repeaced,  it  is  impoffible 
to  read  the  life  and  death  of  our  blefled 
Saviour,  without  renewing  and  increafing 
in  our  hearts  that  love  and  reverence,  and 
gratitude  towards  him,  which  is  fo  joftly 
due  for  all  he  did  and  fufFered  for  us ! 
Every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips  is  more 
precious  than  all  the  treafures  of  the  earth; 
for  his  " are  the  words  of  eternal  life  1" 
They  muft  therefore  be  laid  up  in  your 

heart, 
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Jeltib.    The  heart  that  is  unmoved  by  it, 

can  be&arcely  banian ;— but  the  emotions 

0:  tendcroefc  and  companclion,  which  aU 

cod  erery  one  feels  in  reading  this  ac- 

cojot,  will  be  of  no  avail,  unlets  applied  to 

the  true  end— unlefs  it  infpires  you  with  a 

finccre  and  warm  affection  towards  yoor 

b'efled  Lord— with  a  firm  refolotion  to  obey 

iii5  command* ;— :o  be  his  faithful  difciple 

—and  ever  to  renounce  and  abhor  thofe 

fisi,  which  brooght  mankind  under  divine 

condemnation,  and  from  which  we  have 

been  redeemed  at  fo  dear  a  rate.   Remcm- 

Wr  that  the  title  of  Chriftian,  or  follower 

ofChrift,  implies  a  more  than  ordinary 

degree  of  hohnefs  and  goodnefs.     As  our 

motives  to  virtue  are  Wronger  than  thofe 

which  are  afforded  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 

car  guilt  will  be  proportionably  greater, 

if  we  depart  from  it. 

Our  Saviour  appeats  to  have  had  three 
great  nurpofes,  in  defcending  from  his 
glory  and  dwelling  amongft  men.  The 
trd,  to  teach  them  true  virtue,  h»th  by  his 
example  and  precepts.  The  fecond,  to 
pre  them  the  moil  forcible  motives  to  the 
paftice  of  it,  by  "  bringing  life  and  im- 
ttotnlhy  to  light j"  by  mewing  them  the 
certainty  of  a  refurre&ion  and  judgment, 
tti  the  abfolute  neceuity  of  obedience  to 
Godf§  laws.  The  third,  to  facrificc  him* 
(Hf  for  us,  to  obtain,  by  his  death,  the  re- 
cifiion  of  oar  fini,  upon  our  repentance 
lad  reformation,  and  the  power  of  bellow- 
ing on  his  fincere  followers  the  inert im able 
£ii:  of  immortal  happinefs. 

Mru  Cbapone. 

t  23V  A  cemparatwt  P/Vw  of  the  Bkf- 
j:i  a*dC*rjed  at  the  Laji  Day,  and  the 
Infer  t  met  to  be  draw*  from  it, 

What  a  tremendous  fcene  of  the  laft  day 
d*e»  the  gofpcl  place  before  our  eyes  I— 
0:  that  day,  when  you  and  every  one  of 
0$  (hall  awake  from  the  grave,  and  behold 
the  Son  of  God,  on  his  glorious  tribunal, 
attended  by  millions  of  celeftial  beings,  of 
vhoft  fuperior  excellence  we  can  now 
form  no  adequate  idea— -when,  in  pre- 
tence of  all  mankind,  of  thoie  holy  angels, 
vid  of  the -great  Judge  himfelf,  you  muft 
gi*  e  an  account  of  your  paft  life,  and  hear 
your  final  doom,  from  which  there  can  be 
no  appeal*  and  which  muft  determine  your 
fc?  to  all  eternity ;  then  think—if  for  a 
foment  you  can  bear  the  thought— what 
*iil  be  the  desolation,  flume,  and  anguifti, 
tf  thofe  wretched  fouls*  whfj  frail  hear 


thefe  dreadful  words;— "  Depart  from 
me,  ye  curfed,  into  everlafting  fue,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."— 
Oh  !— -I  cannot  fupport  even  the  idea  of 
your  becoming  one  of  thofe  undone,  loll 
creatures !— I  truft  in  God's  mercy,  that 
you  will  make  a  better  ufe  of  that  know* 
ledge  of  his  will,  which  he  has  vouchfafed 
you,  and  of  thofe  amiable  difpbiitions  he 
has  given  vou.  Let  us  therefore  turn  from 
this  horrid,  this  infupportable  view—and 
rather  endeavour  to  imagine,  as  far  as  is 
poffible,  what  will  be  the  fenfations  of  your 
foul,  if  you  ihould  hear  our  heavenly  Judge 
addrefs  you  in  thefe  tranfporting  words— 
"  Come,  thou  blefled  of  my  Father,  in* 
herie  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  world.''— Think, 
what  it  muft  be,  to  become  an  object  of 
the  efteem  and  applaufe — not  only  of  alt 
mankind  aflembled  together— but  of  all 
the  hoft  of  heaven,  of  our  blefled  Lord 
himfelf — nay,  of  his  and  our  Almighty 
Father :— to  find  your  frail  flefn  changed, 
in  a  moment,  into  a  glorious  celeflial  body, 
endowed  with  perfect  beauty,  health,  and 
agility :— to  find  your  foul  cleanfed  from 
aU  its  faults  and  infirmities ;  exalted  to  the 
pureft  and  nobleft  affe&ions;  overflowing 
with  divine  love  and  rapturous  gratitude  ! 
—to  have  your  understanding  enlightened 
and  refined ;  your  heart  enlarged  and  pu- 
rified; and  every  power  and  difpofition  of 
mind  and  body  adapted  to  the  higheft  re* 
lilh  of  virtue  and  happinefs!— Thus  ac- 
compliihed,  to  be  admitted  into  thefbeiety 
of  amiable  and  happy  beings,  all  united  in 
the  moft  perfect  peace  and  friend/hip,  all 
breathing  nothing  but  love  to  God,  and  to 
each  other;— with  them  to  dwell  in  fcenes 
more  delightful  than  the  richeft  imagina- 
tion can  paint— free  from  every  pain  and 
care,  and  from  all  pofiibility  of  change  or 
fatiety;— but,  above  all,  to  enjoy  the  more 
immediate  prefence  of  God  himfelf— to  be 
able  to  comprehend  and  admire  his  adora- 
ble perfections  in  a  high  degree,  though 
flill  far  fhott  of  their  infinity— to  be  c  tn- 
fcious  of  his  love  and  favour,  and  to  re- 
joice in  the  light  of  his  countenance  1— 
But  here  all  imagination  fails :— wo  can 
form  no  idea  of  that  blifs,  which  may  be 
communicated  to  us  by  fuch  a  near  ap- 
proach to  the  Source  of  all  beauty  and  all 
good:— we  muft  content  ourfeives  with 
believing,  u  that  it  is  what  mortal  eye  hath 
not  feen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  hath  it  en- 
tered into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive." 
The  crown  of  all  our  joys  will  be,  to  know 

that 
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rffrges  hard  to  be  under  flood:  fuch,  in 
irricalar,  are  the  firil  eleven  chapters  to 
.c  Romans;  the  greater  part  of  his  E  pi  files 
)  the  Corinthians  and  Galatians :  and  fe- 
?ral  chapters  of  that  to  the  Hebrews, 
-ibad  of  perplexing  yourfelf  with  thefe 
tore  obfeure  parages  of  fcripture,  I  would 
ilh  you  to  employ  your  attention  chiefly 
i  thofe  that  are  plain;  and  to  judge  of 
e  dodrines  taught  in  the  other  parts,  by 
sparing  them  with  what  you  find  in 
Me.  It  is  through  the  neglect  of  this 
l«,  that  many  have  been  led  to  draw  the 
ioS  abfurd  doctrines  from  the  holy  fcrip- 
ire.— Let  me  particularly  recommend  to 
ar  careful  perufal  the  xii.  xiii.  xiv.  and 
-.  chapters  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Romans, 
i  the  xiv.  chapter  St.  Paul  has  in  view  the 
Terence  between  the  Jewifh  and  Gentile 
>r  Heathen)  converts,  at  that  time :  the 
rmer  were  difpofed  to  loolc  with  horror 
i  the  latter,  for  their  impiety  in  not  pay- 
ig  the  fame  regard  to  the  diftin&ions  of 
ivs  and  meats  that  they  did ;  and  the  lat- 
t,  on  the  contrary,  were  inclined  to  look 
ta  contempt  on  the  former,  for  their 
dciefs  and  fuperftition.  Excellent  is 
'.t-dvice  which  the  Apoftle  gives  to  both 
s"^x$;  he  exhorts  the  Jewi(h  converts 
.:  to  judge,  and  the  Gentiles  not  to  de- 
:L'c;  remembering,  that  the  kingdom  of 
iraven  is  not  meat  and  drink,  but  righte- 
u  nefs  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
il.ol— Endeavour  to  conform  yourfelf  to 
*.i<  advice ;  to  acquire  a  temper  of  uni- 
crul  candour  and  benevolence ;  and  learn 
cither  to  defpife  nor  condemn  any  per- 
om  on  account  of  their  particular  modes 
f  faith  and  worfhip;  remembering  al- 
»ayi,  that  goodnefs  is  confined  to  no  party 
-!aat  there  are  wife  and  worthy  men 
u>>ng  all  the  feels  of  Chriftians— and 
fe:,  to  his  own  mailer,  every  one  mull 
land  or  fall 

1  will  enter  no  farther  into  the  feveral 
fcints  difcufled  by  St.  Paul  in  his  various 
:p"iles— mod  of  them  too  intricate  for 
four  underftanding  at  prefent,  and  many 
rf  them  beyond  my  abilities  to  ftate  clear- 
ly- I  will  only  again  recommend  to  you, 
to  Tead  thofe  paflages  frequently,  which, 
with  fo  much  fervour  and  energy,  excite 
you  to  the  practice  of  the  moft  exalted 
piety  and  benevolence.  If  the  efFufions 
of  a  heart,  wanned  with  the  tendered  af- 
fcftion  for  the  whole  human  race-— if  pre- 
cpt,  warning,  encouragement,  example, 


urged  by  an  eloquence  which  fuch  affec- 
tion only  could  infpire,  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing your  mind— you  cannot  fail  to 
find,  in  fuch  parts  of  his  epiftles  as  are 
adapted  to  your  underftanding,  the  ftrongeft 
periuafives  to  every  virtue  that  can  adorn 
and  improve  your  nature.     Mrs.  Cbaponen 

S  236.    The  Epiftle  of  St.  Jams. 

The  epiftle  of  St.  James  is  entirely 
practical,  and  exceedingly  fine ;  you  can- 
not lludy  it  too  much.  It  feems  particu- 
larly defigned  to  guard  Chriftians  again  ft 
mifunderftanding  tome  things  in  St.  Paul's 
writings,  which  have  been  fatally  pervert- 
ed to  the  encouragement  of  a  dependance 
on  faith  alone,  without  good  works.  But 
the  more  rational  commentators  will  tell 
you,  that,  by  the  works  of  the  law,  which 
the  apoftle  aflerts  to  be  incapable  of  jufti- 
fying  us,  he  means,  not  the  works  of  moral 
righteoufnefs,  but  the  ceremonial  works  of 
the  Mofaic  law ;  on  which  the  Jews  laid 
the  greatefl  ftrefs,  as  neceflary  to  falva- 
tion.  But  St.  James  tells  us,  that,  "  if  any 
"  man  among  us  feem  to  be  religious,  and 
"  bridleth  not  his  tongue,  but  deceiveth 
"  his  own  heart,  that  man's  religion  is 
«*  vain ;"— and  that  "  pure  religion,  and 
f<  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is 
"  this,  to  vifit  thefatherlefs  and  widow  in 
"  their  affliction,  and  to  keep  himfelf  un- 
"  fpotted  from  the  world."  Faith  in  (Thrift* 
if  it  produce  not  thefe  effects,  he  dec  la  re  th 
is  dead,  or  of  no  power.  Ibid* 

i  237.     Epiftles  If  St.  Peter,  and  the 
firft  of  St.  John. 

The  Epiftles  of  St.  Peter  are  alfo  full  of 
the  beft  inftrudlions  and  admonitions  con- 
cerning the  relative  duties  of  life ;  amongft 
which,  are  fet  forth  the  duties  of  women 
in  general,  and  of  wives  in  particular. 
Some  part  of  his  fecond  Epiftle  is  prophe- 
tic il ;  warning  the  church  of  falfe  teach- 
ers, and  falfe  doctrines,  which  ihould  un- 
dermine morality,  and  difgrace  the  caufe 
of  Chriftianity. 

The  firft  of  St.  John  is  written  in  a 
highly  figurative  ftyle,  which  makes  it,  in 
fome  parts,  hard  to  be  underftood;  but 
the  (pirit  of  divine  love,  which  it  (o  fer- 
vently exprefles,  renders  it  highly  edify- 
ing and  delightful.— That  love  of  God 
and  of  man,  which  this  beloved  apoftle  fo 
A  a  pathetically 
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pathetically  recommends,  is  in  truth  the 
c Hence  of  religion,  as  our  Saviour  himfelf 
informs  us.  Mrs,  Chaponc. 

§  238.     Of  the  Revelations. 

The  book  of  the  Revelations  contains  a 
prophetical  account  of  molt  of  the  great 
events  relating  to  the  Chriftian  church, 
which  were  to  happen  from  the  time  of  the 
writer,  St.  John,  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
Many  learned  men  have  taken  a  great 
deal  of  pains  to  explain  it ;  and  they  have 
done  this,  in  many  initances,  very  fuccefs- 
fully:  but  I  think  it  is  yet  too  foon  for 
you  to  ltudy  this  part  of  fcripture;  fome 
years  hence,  perhaps,  there  may  be  no  ob- 
jection to  your  attempting  it,  and  taking 
into  your  hands  the  bed  expofitions,  to 
aflitt  you  in  reading  fuch  of  the  moil  diffi- 
cult parts  of  the  New  Teihmcnt  as  you 
cannot  now  be  fuppofed  to  underiland.— 
May  Heaven  dirccl  you  in  fludying  this 
facred  volume,  and  render  it  the  means  of 
making  you  wife  unto  falvation  !— May 
you  \o\c  and  reverence,  as  it  deferves,  this 
bleflVd  and  invaluable  book,  which  con- 
tains the  bell  rule  of  life,  the  cleared  de- 
claration of  the  will  and  laws  of  the  Deity, 
the  reviving  aflurance  of  favour  to  true 
penitents,  and  the  unfpeakably  joyful  tid- 
ings of  eternal  life  and  happinefs  to  all 
the  truly  virtuous,  through  Jefus  Chrilt, 
the  Saviour  and  deliverer  of  the  world! 

Ibid. 

§239.  ECONOMY  op  HUMAN  LIFE. 

IN     TWO    PARTS, 

Part  I.  Duties  that  relate  to  Man,  eonfukred 
as  en  individual — the  P  adians— Woman 
— Confangui;iiiy%  or  natural  relations- 
Providence,  or  the  accidental  difference 
in  men— the  Social  Duties— Religion. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Low  down  your  heads  unto  the  dull,  O 
ye  inhabitants  of  earth!  be  filent  and  re- 
ceive with  reverence,  inftruclion  from  on 

hVh. 

Whcrcfoever  the  fun  doth  fhinc,  where- 
foever  the  wind  dcth  blow,  wherefoever 
there  is  an  ear  to  hear,  and  a  mind  to  con- 
ceive; there  let  the  precepts  of  lire  be  made 
known,  let  the  maxims  of  truth  be  honour- 
ed and  obeyed. 

All  tiling  proceed  from   God.       His 


power  is  unbounded,  his  wifdom  is  frwn 
eternity,  and  his  goodnefs  endureth  for 
ever. 

He  fittcth  on  his  throne  in  the  centre, 
and  the  breath  of  his  mouth  giveth  life  to 
tne  world. 

He  touchtth  the  Mars  with  his  finger, 
and  they  run  their  courfe  rejoicing. 

On  the  wings  of  the  wind  he  walked 
abroad,  and  performeth  his  will  through- 
all  the  regions  of  unlimited  fpace. 

Order,  and  grace,  and  beauty,  fpring 
from  his  hand. 

The  voice  of  wifdom  fpeaketh  hv  all  his 
works ;  but  the  human  under  (landing  com- 
prehendeth  it  not. 

The  fliadow  of  knowledge  paffeth  over 
the  mind  of  man  as  a  dream  ;  he  feeth  2i 
in  the  dark;  he  reafoneth,  and  is  de- 
ceived. 

Cut  the  wifdom  of  God  is  as  the  light  of 
heaven  ;  he  reafoneth  not  j  his  mind  is  tne 
fountain  of  truth. 

J u llice  and  mercy  wait  before  his  throne j 
benevolence  and  love  enlighten  hi&  coua- 
tenance  for  ever. 

Who  is  like  unto  the  Lord  in  glon  ? 
Who  in  power  (hall  contend  with  the  Al- 
mighty ?  Hath  he  any  equal  in  wifdom? 
Can  any  in  goodnefs  be  compared  unto 
him  ? 

He  it  is,  O  man !  who  hath  created 
thee:  thy  (ration  on  earth  is  fixed  by  hb 
appointment :  the  powers  of  thy  mind  are 
the  gift  of  his  goodnefs:  the  wonders  of 
thy  frame  arc  the  work  of  his  hand. 

Hear  then  his  voice,  for  it  is  gracious; 
and  he  that  obevcth,  (hall  eftabliih  his  foul 
in  peace. 

DUTIES  that  relate  to  MAN,  confidcrcd 
as  an  Individual. 


§  24O.       CoKSIDERATIO?*. 

Commune  with  thvfclf,  O  man !  a:J 
confider  wheyefore  thou  wert  made. 

Contemplate  thy  powers,  contemphte 
thy  wants  and  thy  connections;  folia': 
thou  difcover  the  duties  of  life,  and  b<r 
directed  in  all  thy  ways. 

Proceed  not  to  fpeakoracl,  before  thou 
halt  weighed  thy  words,  and  examined  t;.e 
tendency  of  every  ftep  thou  (halt  take  ;  13 
(hall  difgrace  fly  far  from  thee,  and  in  th> 
houfe  (hall  fhame  bcailranger;  repentance 
mall  not  viiit  thee,  nor  forrcw  dwell  upon 
thy  cheek. 

The  thoughtlefs  man  bridle th  not  hi< 

torgue; 
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tongue;  he  fpeaketh  at  random,  and  is 
entangled  in  the  foolifhnefs  of  his  own 

Ai  oae  that  runneth  in  hade,  and  leapcth 
'"  rr  a  fence,  may  fall  into  a  pit  on  the 
> r'jer  Ms,  which  he  doth  not  fee ;  fo  is  the 
run  that  plungeth  fuddenly  into  any  ac* 
'  ,1,  before  he  hath  considered  the  confe- 
rees thereof. 

Hearken  therefore  unto  the  voice  of 
jnilderation ;  her  words  are  the  words  of 
itdom,  and  her  paths  (hall  lead  thee  to 
nitty  and  truth. 

§  241.    Modesty. 

V.'i.o  art  thou,  O  man !  that  prefumeft 
ia  thine  own  wifdom  ?  or  why  doft  thou 
aunt  thyfelf  on  thine  own  acquirements  t 
The  hrft  Hep  towards  being  wife,  is  to 
:ncw  that  thou  art  ignorant ;  and  if  thou 
'RulJft  not  be  efteemed  foolifh  in  the  judg- 
ment of  others,  caft  off  the  folly  of  being 
tfc  in  thine  own  conceit. 
As  a  plain   garment  bed  adorneth  a 
eaotiful  woman,  fo  a  decent  behaviour  is 
aegrrateft  ornament  of  wifdom. 
Toe  fpeech  of  a  mod  eft  man  giveth 
:*  to  truth,  and  the  diffidence  of  his 
[-  jrfj  abfolveth  his  error. 
He  rclieth  not  on  his  own  wifdom :  he 
tigheth  the  counfels  of  a  friend,  and  re- 
Hveth  the  bene/it  thereof. 
He  turneth  away  his  ear  from  his  own 
r~'e,  and  believeth  it  not;  he  is  the  Iail 
^.'covering  his  own  perfections. 
Vet  as  a  veil  addeth  to  beauty,  fo  are  his 
rtacs  fet  off  by  the  (hade  which  his  mo- 
"iy  cafteth  upon  them. 
*;u:  behold  the  vain  man,  and  obferve 
-  arrogant;  he  clotheth  himfelf  in  rich 
>r  ;  he  walkerh  in  the  public  ftxeet;  he 
-•i  round  his  eyes,  and  courteth  ob- 
™  lion. 

He  tofieth  up  his  head,  and  overlooketh 
*  poor;  he  treateth  his  inferiors  with 
fi'c-.ce,  and  his  fuperiors  in  return  look 
>»n  on  his  pride  and  folly  with  laughter. 
He  defpifeth  the  judgement  of  others ; 

i  ftJieth  on  his  own  opinion,  and  is  con- 

..-1.1  * 

He  is  puffed  up  with  the  vanity  of  his 
v-:;  nation;  his  delight  Is  to  hear  and  to 
'•<  of  himfelf  all  the  day  long. 
He  fwalloweth  with  greedinefs  his  own* 

r-»K,  and  the  Batterer  in  return  eateth 

n  op. 

$  242.    Application 

Since  the  days  that  are  paft  arc  gorte  for 
ler,  and  thofe  that  are  to  come  may  not 


come  to  thee ;  it  behoveth  thee,  O  man  ! 
to  employ  the  prefent  time,  without  re- 
gretting the  lofs  of  that  which  is  pail,  or  too 
much  depending  on  that  which  is  to  come. 

This  inftant  is  thine:  the  next  is  in  the 
womb  of  futurity,  and  thou  knoweft  not 
what  it  may  bring  forth. 

Whatfoever  thou  refolvelt  to  do,  do  it 
quickly.  Defer  not  till  the  evening  what 
the  morning  may  accomplifh. 

Idlenefs  is  the  parent  of  want  and  of 
pain;  bat  the  labour  of  virtue  bringeth 
forth  pleafure. 

The  hand  of  diligence  defeateth  want ; 
profperity  and  fuccels  are  the  induftrious 
man's  attendants. 

Who  is  he  that  hath  acquired  wealth* 
that  hath  rifen  to  power,  that  hath  clothed 
himfelf  with  honour,  that  is  fpoken  of  in 
the  city  with  praife,  and  that  ftandeth  before 
the  king  in  his  council  I  Even  He  that  hath 
(hut  out  Idlenefs  from  his  houfe ;  and  hath 
faid  unto  Sloth,  Thou  art  mine  enemy. 

He  rifeth  up  early,  and  lieth  down  late : 
he  exercifeth  his  mind  with  contemplation, 
and  his  body  with  action,  and  prefer veth 
the  health  of  both. 

The  ilothful  man  is  a  burden  to  himfelf; 
his  hours  hang  heavy  on  his  head;  heioi- 
tereth  about,  and  knoweth  not  what  he 
would  do. 

His  days  pafs  away  like  the  (hadow  of 
a  cloud,  and  he  leaveth  behind  him  no 
mark  for  remembrance. 

His  body  is  difeafed  for  want  of  exer. 
cife ;  he  wifheth  for  action,  but  hath  not 
power  to  move;  his  mind  is  in  darknefs ; 
his  thoughts  are  confufed;  he  longeth  for 
knowledge,  but  hath  no  application. 

He  would  eat  of  the  almond,  but  hateth 
the  trouble  of  breaking  its  fhell. 

His  houfe  is  in  diforder,  his  fervantsare 
wafteful  and  riotous,  and  he  runneth  on 
towards  ruin;  he  feeth  it  with  his  eyes,  he 
heareth  it  with  his  ears,  he  ihaketh  his 
head,  and  wifheth,  but  hath  no  refolution ; 
till  ruin  cometh  upon  him  like  a  whirlwind, 
and  ftiame  and  repentance  defcend  with 
him  to  the  grave* 

£  243.    Emulation. 

If  thy  foul  thirfteth  for  honour,  if  thy 
ear  hath  any  pleafure  in  the  voice  of  praife, 
raife  thyfelf  from  the  duft  whereof  thou 
art  made,  and  exalt  thy  aim  to  fomething 
that  is  praife-worthy. 

The  oak  that  now  fpreadeth  its  branches 
towards  the  heavens,  was  once  but  an  acorn, 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

A  a  2  Endeavocr 
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Endeavour  to  be  firft  in  thy  calling, 
whatever  it  be;  neither  let  any  one  go  be- 
fore thee  in  well  doing:  nevertheless,  do 
not  envy  the  merits  of  another;  but  im- 
prove thine  own  talents. 

Scorn  alio  to  deprefs  thy  competitor  by 
any  difhoneft  or  unworthy  method:  It  rive 
to  raife  thyfclf  above  him  only  by  excelling 
him;  fo  (hall  thy  conteft  forfuperiority  be 
crowned  with  honour,  if  not  with  fuccefs. 

fiy  a  virtuous  emulation,  the  fpirit  of  a 
man  is  exalted  within  him;  he  panteth 
after  fame,  and  rejoiceth  as  a  racer  to 
run  his  courfe. 

He  rifeth  like  the  palm-tree  in  fpite  of 
oppreHion;  and  as  an  eagle  in  the  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  he  foareth  aloft,  and  tixeth 
his  eye  upon  the  glories  of  the  fun. 

The  examples  of  eminent  men  are  in  his 
vifions  by  night,  and  his  delight  is  to  fol- 
low them  all  the  day  long. 

He  formeth  great  defigns,  he  rejoiceth 
in  the  execution  thereof,  and  his  name 
goeth  forth  to  the  ends  of  the  world. 

Eat  the  heart  of  the  envious  man  is  gall 
and  bitternefs;  his  tongue  fpittcth  venom  ; 
the  fuccefs  of  his  neighbour  breaketh  his 
reft. 

He  fnteth  in  his  cell  repining,  and  the 
good  that  happeneth  to  another,  is  to  him 
an  evil. 

Hatred  and  malice  feed  upon  his  heart, 
and  there  is  no  relt  in  him. 

He  feeleth  in  his  own  bread  no  love  to 
goodnefs,  and  therefore  belie  vet  h  his 
neighbour  is  like  unto  himfelf. 

He  endeavours  to  depreciate  thofe  that 
excel  him,  and  putteth  an  evil  interpreta- 
tion on  all  their  doings. 

He  lieth  on  the  watch,  and  meditates 
mifchief;  bat  the  detefration  of  man  pur- 
fucth  him,  he  is  cruftied  as  a  fpider  in  his 
own  web. 

.  $  244..     Prudence. 

Hear  the  words  of  Prudence,  give  heed 
unto  her  counfels,  and  (lore  them  in  thine 
heart;  her  maxims  are  univerfal,  and  all 
the  virtues  lean  upon  her:  (he  is  the  guide 
and  miltref*  of  human  life. 

Put  a  bridle  on  thy  tongue;  fet  a  guard 
before  thy  lips,  left  the  words  of  thine  own 
mouth  deftroy  thy  peace. 

Let  him  that  fcoffeth  at  the  lame,  take 
care  that  he  halt  not  himfelf:  whoibever 
fpeaketh  of  another's  failings  with  plea- 
sure, (hall  hear  of  his  own  with  biuerccls 
of  hear;. 


Of  much  fpeaking  comcth  repenfcrc* 
but  in  file  nee  is  fafety. 

A  talkative  man  is  a  nuifance  to  focir;y; 
the  ear  is  fick  of  his  babbling,  the  torre:.: 
of  his  words  overwhelmcth  convention. 

Boaft  not  of  thyfelf,  for  it  (hal!  bri  ; 
contempt  upon  thee;  neither  deride  bl- 
ether, for  it  is  dangerous. 

A  bitter  jeit  is  the  poifon  of  fricrdf  ;; 
and  he  that  cannot  reftrain  his  tongue,  L.i 
have  trouble. 

Furnifh  thyfelf  with  the  proper  acccr- 
modations  belonging  to  thy  condition;  \r 
fpe nd  not  to  the  utmoft  of  what  thou  c;r 
afford,  that  the  providence  of  thy  ycuia 
may  be  a  comfort  to  thy  old  age. 

Let  thine  own  bufmefs  engage  thy  a:- 
tention;  leave  the  care  of  the  iiate  to  if 
governors  thereof. 

Let  not  thy  recreations  be  cxp'.rif. 
led  the  pain  of  purchafing  them  exceed  :t.r 
pleafure  thou  haft  in  their  enjoynicrr. 

Neither  let  profperity  put  out  the e^r 
of  circumfpeclion,  nor  abundance  m  : 
the  hands  of  frugality;  he  that  toe r-i* 
indulgeth  in  the  lupexfluities  of  fc:?,  '>--' 
live  to  lament  the  want  of  its  neceia . 

From  the  experience  of  others,  do  :: 
learn  wifdom;  and  from  their  failing c:> 
red  thine  own  faults. 

Truft  no  man  before  thou   ha 3  tri.; 
him ;  yet  miflruft  not  without  rcafor,  it 
uncharitable. 

But  when  thou  haft  proved  a  mar. :: 
honeft,  lock  him  up  in  thine  heart  * 
treafure !  regard  him  as  a  jewel  of  lo- 
anable price. 

Refufe  the  favours  of  a  mercenary  rr 
they  will  be  a  fnare  unto  thee;  thou  L 
never  be  quit  of  the  obligation. 

Ut'e  not  to-day  what  to-morrow  ir 
want;  neither  leave  that  to  hazard  vr. 
fore  fight  may  provide  for,  or  care  prevr.:. 

Yet  expert  not  even  from  Prudence  .: 
fallible  fuccefs  ;  for  the  day  knoweth  1 
what  the  night  may  bring  forth. 

The  fool  is  not  always  unfortunate,  1 ' 
the  wife  man  always  fuccefsful:  yet  r.c> 
had  a  fool  a  thorough  enjoyment ;  r.c 
was  a  wife  man  wholly  unhappy. 

(  245.    Fortitvdi. 

Perils,  and  misfortunes,  and  want,  ar  ' 
pain,  and  injury,  are  more  or  lefs  thf  a  - 
tain  lot  of  every  man  that  cometh  in:c :..: 
world. 

Jt  behoveth  thee,  therefore,  Ochi!!  r 
calamity  1  early  to  fortify  thy  mind  « 
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coongc  and  patience,  that  thoa  mayeft 
fuppo/t,  with  a  becoming  refolution,  thy 
albtced  portion  of  human  evil. 

As  the  camel  beareth  labour,  and  heat, 
ind  hooger,  and  thirft,  through  defarts  cf 
and,  and  fainteth  not ;  fo  the  fortitude  of 
mm  (hall  fuftain  him  through  all  perils. 

A  noble  fpirit  dildaineth  the  malice  of 
wtune ;  his  greatncfs  of  foul  is  not  to  be 
ad  down. 

He  hath  not  fuffered  his  happincfs  to 
epemi  on  her  fmiles,  and  therefore  with 
tcr  frowns  he  (hall  not  be  difmayed. 

As  a  rock  on  the  fea-fhore  he  (landeth 
hn.  and  the  daihing  of  the  waves  diihiib- 
ih  him  not. 

He  raifeth  his  head  like  a  tower  on  a  hill, 
nd  the  arrows  of  fortune  drop  at  his  feet. 

la  t!#  infant  of  danger  the  courage  of 
ii  heart  fuftaineth  him ;  and  the  ileadinefs 
f  his  mind  beareth  him  cut. 

He  meeteth  the  evils  of  life  as  a  man 
at  goeth  forth  into  battle,  and  rcturneth 
>i(h  victory  in  his  hand. 

Under  the  pre  dure  of  misfortunes,  his 
ilmnefs  alleviates  their  weight,  and  his 
;«ftancy  (hall  fur  mount  them. 

hi  the  dailardly  fpirit  of  a  timorous 
rn  betraveth  him  to  (hame. 

iij  lhrinking  undej  poverty,  he  ftoopeth 
\*i  to  meannefs ;  and  by  tamely  bearing 
^Its,  he  inviteth  injuries. 

As  a  reed  is  lhaken  with  a  breath  of  air, 
>:he:hadow  of  evil  maketh  him  tremble. 

In  the  hour  of  danger  he  is  em  bar  ra  fled 
txl  confounded ;  in  the  day  of  misfortune 
e  Uoketh,  and  defpair  oyerwhelincth  his 
>ol.  r 

\  246.  Contentment* 
Forget  not,  O  man !  that  thy  ftation  on 
*rth  is  appointed  by  the  wifdom  of  the 
<:ernal,  who  knowcth  thy  heart,  who  feeth 
kc  vanity  of  all  thy  withes,  and  who  often, 
a  mercy,  denieth  thy  requefts. 
Vet  for  all  reafonable  defires,  for  all  ho- 
tea  endeavours,  his  benevolence  hath 
iablilhed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  pro: 
•^'Hty  of  fuccefs. 

The  uneafinefs  thou  feeleft,  the  misfor- 
unes  thou  bewailed,  behold  the  root  from 
>{*nce  they  fpring  !  even  thine  own  folly, 

«we  own  pride,  thine  own  diftempered 

facv. 

Murmur  not  therefore  at  the  difpenfa- 
bons  of  God,  but  correct  thine  own  heart : 
*ther  fay  within  thyfelf,  If  1  had  wealth 
*  Power,  or  leifore,  t  fhould  be  happy ;  for 
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know,  they  all  bring  to  their  feveral  pof- 
feflbrs  their  peculiar  inconvcnicncies. 

The  poor  man  feeth  not  the  vexations 
and  anxieties  of  the  rich,  he  feeleth  not 
the  difficulties  and  perplexities  of  power, 
neither  knoweth  he  the  wearifomenefs  of 
leifure ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  he  repine th 
at  his  own  lot. 

But  envy  not  the  appearance  of  happi- 
nefs in  any  man,  for  thou  knoweft  not  his 
fecret  griefs. 

To  be  fatisfied  with  a  little  is  thegreateft 
wifdom;  and  he  that  increafeth  his  riches, 
increafeth  his  cares ;  but  a  contented  mind 
is  a  hidden  treafure,  and  trouble  findeth  it 
not. 

Yet  if  thou  fufFereft  not  the  allurements 
of  fortune  to  rob  thee  of  juftice  or  tem- 
perance, or  charity,  or  modefty,  even  riches 
themfelves  (hall  not  make  thee  unhappy. 

But  hence  (halt  thou  learn,  that  the  cup 
of  felicity,  pure  and  unmixed,  is  by  no 
means  a  draught  for  mortal  man. 

Virtue  is  the  race  which  God  hath  fe 
him  to  run,  and  happinefs  the  goal,  which 
none  can  arrive  at  till  he  hath  /mimed  his 
courfe,  and  received  his  crown  in  the  man- 
fions  of  eternity. 

§  247.    Temperance. 

The  neareft  approach  thou  canft  make  to 
happinefs  on  this  fide  the  grave,  is  to  enjoy 
from  heaven  underftanding  and  health. 

Thefe  bleflings  if  thou  pofTefleit,  and 
would  ft  prefer  ve  to  old  age,  avoid  the  al- 
lurements of  voluptuoufnefs,  and  fly  from 
her  temptations. 

When  (he  fpreadeth  her  delicacies  on 
the  board,  when  her  wine  fparkleth  in  the 
cup,  when  (he  fmileth  upon  thee,  and  per- 
fuadeth  thee  to  be  joyful  and  happy ;  then 
is  the  hour  of  danger,  then  let  Reaion  (land 
firmly  on'her  guard. 

For  if  thou  hearkened  unto  the  words 
of  her  adyerfary,  thou  art  deceived  and 
betrayed. 

The  joy  which  (he  promifeth,  changeth 
to  madnefs,  and  her  enjoyments  lead  on  to 
difeafes  and  death. 

Look  round  her  board  ;  caft  thine  eyes 
upon  her  guefts,  and  obferve  thofe  who 
have  been  allured  by  her  fmiles,  who  have 
liftened  to  her  temptations. 

Arc  they  not  meagre?  are  they  not 
fickly  ?  are  they  not  fpiritlefs  ? 

Their  fhort  hours  of  Jollity  and  riot  arc 
followed  by  tedious  days  of  pain  and  de- 
jection.   She  hath  debauched  and  palled 

A  a  j  their 
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Lol  yonder  ihndeth  the  houfe  of  Joy. 
It  is  painted  on  the  ourfide,  and  looketh 
p :y;  thou  mayeft  know  it  from  the  corvti- 
ou:l  nnife  of  mirth  and  exultation  that  i£. 
fuedi  from  it. 

Themiftrefs  ftandeth  at  the  door,  aod 
uilcftii  aloud  to  all  that  pafs  by ;  (hf  fing- 
e:n  and  ihouteth,  and  laugheth  without 

$'.\c  inviteth  them  to  go  in  and  tafte  the 
fkai'ures  of  life,  which  lhe  telletJi  them 
ire  no  whrre  to  be  found  but  beneath  her 
rwf. 

But  enter  not  thou  into  her  gate;  neither 
ifociate  thy l df  with  thofe  who  frequent 
h:r  houfe. 

They  call  themfelvcs  the  fons  of  Joy ; 
they  laugh  and  feem  delighted :  but  mad- 
oefs  aod  folly  are  in  all  their  doings. 

They  are  linked  with  mifchicf  hand  in 
hinj,  and  their  Heps  lead  down  to  evil. 
Dingers  befet  them  round  about,  and  the  pit 
of  idrruftion  yawneth  beneath  their  feet. 

Lx>k  now  on  the  other  fide,  and  behold, 
ifl  that  vale,  overlhadowed  with  trees  and 
.-J  from  the  light  of  men,  the  habitation 
v'.  Sorrow. 

l!er  bofom  heaveth  with  fighs,  her 
r.y  :h  is  filled  with  lamentation ;  (lie  de- 
*\;hteth  to  dwell  on  the  fubjeft  of  human 


bhe  looketh  on  the  common  accidents  of 
l.tc  and  weepeth;  the  weaknefs  and  wick- 
«incfs  of  man  is  the  theme  of  her  lips. 

All  nature  to  her  teemeth  with  evil ; 
every  object  (he  feeth  is  tinged  with  the 
gloom  of- her  own  mind,  and  the  voice  of 
^'mpiaint  faddeneth  her  dwelling  day  and 
r:rtt. 

Come  not  near  her  cell ;  her  breath  is 
co  ttagioas ;  (he  will  blaft  the  fruits,  and 
•ithcr  the  flowers,  that  adorn  and  fweeten 
the  garden  of  life. 

In  avoiding  the  houfe  of  Joy,  let  not  thy 
fet  betray  thee  to  the  borders  of  this  dif- 
nul  manfion ;  bat  purfue  with  care  the 
Diddle  path,  which  (hall  lead  thee  by  a 
gentle  alcent  to  the  bower  of  Tranquillity. 

With  her  dwelleth  Peace,  with  her 
d»eileth  Safety  and  Contentment.  She  is 
C'.ecrful  but  not  gay;  (he  is  ferious,  but  not 
grave ;  (he  vieweth  the  joys  and  the  for- 
lows  of  life  withan  equal  and  fteady  eye. 

From  hence,  as  from  an  eminence,  (halt 
thou  behold  the  folly  and  the  mifery  of 
iaufe,  who  led  by  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
t.  ke  up  their  abode  with  the  companions  of 
jollity  and  riotous  Mirth;  or  infc&ed  with 


G  loominefs  and  Melancholy,  fpend  all  their 
days  in  complaining  of  the  woes  and  cala- 
mities of  human  life. 

Thou  (halt  view  them  both  with  pity, 
and  the  error  of  their  ways  (hall  keep  thy 
foet  from  (braying. 

$  250.    Anger. 

•  As  the  whirlwind  in  its  fury  teareth  up 
trees,  and  deformeth  the  face  of  nature, 
or  as  an  earthquake  in  its  convulftons 
overturneth  whole  cities ;  fo  the  rage  of 
an  angry  man  throweth  mifchicf  around 
him.  Danger  and  dellrudion  wait  on  hia 
hand. 

But  confider,  and  forget  not  thine  own 
weaknefs ;  fo  (halt  thou  pardon  the  failings 
of  others. 

Indulge  not  thyfelf  in  the  pa  (Eon  of 
anger ;  it  is  whetting  a  fword  to  wound 
thine  own  bread,  or  murder  thv  friend. 

If  thou  beared  (light  provocations  with 
patience,  it  (hall  be  imputed  unto  thee  for 
wifdom  ;  and  if  thou  wiped  them  from  ihy 
remembrance,  thy  heart  (hall  not  reproach 
thee. 

Seett.  thou  not  that  the  angry  man  lofeth 
his  undcrftanding  ?  Whilft  thou  art  yet  in 
thy  fenfes,  let  the  wrath  of  another  be  a 
leubn  to  thyfelf. 

Do  nothing  in  a  paflion,  Why  wilt  thou 
put  to  fea  in  the  violence  of  a  11  or m  ? 

If  it  be  difficult  to  rule  thine  anger,  it  11 
wife  to  prevent  it :  avoid  therefore  all  oc- 
casions of  falling  into  wrath;  or  guard 
thyfelf  againd  them  whenever  they  occur. 

A  fool  is  provoked  with  infolent  fpeech- 
es,  but  a  wife  man  laugheth  them  to  icorn. 

Harbour  not*revenge  in  thy  breaft,  it 
will  torment  thy  heart,  and  difcolour  its 
bed  .inclinations. 

Be  always  more  ready  to  forgive,  than 
to  return  an  injury ;  he  that  watches  for 
an  opportunity  of  revenge,  lieth.  in  wait 
againd  himfelf,  and  draweth  down  mifchief 
on  his  own  head. 

A  mild  anfwer  to  an  angry  man,  like  wa- 
ter call  upon  the  (ire,  aba  tech  his  heat;  and 
from  an  enemy  he  (hall  become  thy  friend. 

Confider  how  few  things  are  worthy  of 
anger,  and  thou  wilt  wonder  that  any  but 
fools  (hould  be  wrath. 

In  folly  or  weaknefs  it  always  beginneth ; 
but  remember,  and  be  well  aflfnred,  it  fel- 
dom  concludeth  without  repentance. 

On  the  heels  of  Folly  treadeth  Shame ;  at 
the  back  of  Anger  dandeth  Rcmorfe. 

A  a  4  $  251.     Pity. 
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§  251.     Pity. 

As  blofToms  and  flowers  are  ftrewed  up- 
on earth  by  the  hand  of  faring,  as  the 
kindnefs  of  fummer  produce;h  in  perfec- 
tion the  bounties  of  harveft;  fo  the-  fmiles 
of  pity  fhed  blcflings  on  tlic  children  of 
misfortune, 

He  who  pitieth  another,  recommendeth 
himfelf ;  but  he  who  is  without  compuffion, 
defer  vet  h  it  not. 

The  butcher  relentcth  not  at  the  bl.v.t- 
ing  of  the  lamb ;  neither  is  the  heart  of  ihe 
cruel  moved  with  diftrefs. 

But  the  tears  of  the-  companionate  are 
fwecter  than  dew  drops  falling  from  rofes 
on  the  bofom  of  the  fprir>£. 

Shut  not  thine  ear  therefore  ntrainft  th? 
cries  of  the  poor;  neither  harden  thine 
heart  againft  the  calamities  of  the  inno- 
cent. 

When  the  fathcrlefs  call  upon  thec,whm 
the  widow's  heart  is  funk,  and  (he  implor- 
cth  thy  afliftance  with  tsars  of  furrow;  O 
pity  her  affliction,  and  extend  thy  r.and  to 
thofe  who  have  nrne  to  help  them. 

When  thou  fee  ft  the  naked  wand r:rcr  nf 
the  ftreet,  inhering  with  cold,  an  J  defii- 
tute  of  habitation;  let  bounty  or»en  thine 
heart,  let  the  wings  of  charity  fheltcr  him 
from  death,  that  thine  own  foul  may 
live. 

Whilfl  the  poor  man  groaneth  on  the 
bed  of  ficknefs,  whilft  the  unfortunate  Ian - 
guifh  in  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  or  the 
hoary  head  of  age  lifts  up  a  feeble  eye  to 
thee  for  pity ;  O  how  canft  thou  riot  in 
fuperfluous  enjoyments,  regardlefs  of  their 
wurus,  unfeeling  of  their  woes ! 

§  252.    Desire  and  Love. 

Beware,  young  man,  beware  of  the  al- 
lurements of  v%  an  tonne  is,  and  let  not  the 
harlot  tempt  thee  to  excels  in  her  de- 
lights. 

Tiip  madnefs  of  defire  fhall  defeat  its 
own  purfuits ;  from  the  blindnefs  of  its  rage 
thou  (halt  iulh  upon  dcftrucYion. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart  to  her 
fweet  enticements,  neither  fuifer  thy  foul 
to  be  enilaved  by  her  enchanting  delu- 
fio  s. 

The  fountain  cf  health,  which  mull  fup- 
ply  the  ftream  of  plcafure,  fhall  quickly  be 
dried  op,  and  every  fpring  of  joy  fhall  be 
e.xhaufted. 

In  the  prime  of  thy  life  old  age  fhall 


overtake  thee;  thv  fun  (hall  decline inuV 
morning  of  thy  days. 

But  when  virtue  and  modefty  enlijkca 
her  charms,  the  luftre  of  a  beautiful  wo- 
man is  b  i^hter  than  the  ftars  of  heaven, 
and  the  influence  of  her  power  it  is  in  vain 
to  re  lift. 

The  tthifenefsof  her  bofom  tranfeendeth 
the  lilv  ;  her  fmile  is  more  delicious  tkn 
a  garden  of  rofes. 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  thttof 
the  turtle;  fanplicity  and  truth  dwell  in 
her  heart. 

The  kilTes  of  her  mouth  are  fwecterthan 
honey;  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breath: 
fro-n  r.er  lips. 

Shut  not  thy  bofom  to  the  tendernefs  of 
love;  th;  purity  of  its  flame  fhall  ennobi: 
thy  heart,  ana  foften  it  to  receive  the  fair- 
eft  impreilions. 


§  253.      WOMAN. 

Give  ear,  fair  daughter  of  love,  to  the 
inltruc'tioiis  of  prudence,  and  let  the  pre* 
cqns  of  tiuth  fink  deep  in  thy  heart,  fo 
Iliad  the  ciiarms  of  thy  mind  add  luftre  to 
the  elegance  of  thy  form;  and  thy  beauty, 
like  the  role  it  reiembleth,  fhall  retain  ib 
fweetuefb  when  its  bloom  is  withered. 

In  the  fpring  oftiiy  youth,  in  the  morn- 
ing of  thy  days,  when  the  eyes  of  men  gaze 
on  thee  with  delight, and  nature  whifpereth 
in  thine  ear  the  meaning  of  their  look 
ah !  hear  with  caution  their  feducing  wonls; 
guard  well  thy  heart,  nor  liflen  to  their  lift 
perfuafions. 

Remember  that  thou  art  made  man'* 
reafonable  companion,  not  the  Have  of  b.» 
paftion ;  the  end  of  thy  being  is  not  merely 
to  gratify  his  loofe  defire,  but  to  afiift  hira 
in  the  toils  of  life,  to  foothe  him  with  thy 
tendernefs,  and  recompence  his  care  wiu 
foft  endearments. 

Who  is  Ihe  that  winneth  the  heart  of 
man,  that  fubdueth  him  to  love,  iu 
reigneth  in  his  bread  ? 

Lo !  yonder  fhe  walketh  in  maiJci 
fweetnefs,  with  innocence  in  her  mini,  an: 
modefty  on  her  cheek. 

Her  hand  fecketh  employment,  her  foot 
delighteth  not  in  gadding  abroad. 

fcrte  is  cloathed  with  neatnefs,  (he  is  fc! 
with  temperance;  humility  and  meek c ft 
are  as  a  crown  of  glory  circling  her  head. 

On  her  tongue  dwelleth  mufic,  the  fi»ar:- 
nefs  of  honey  flowcth  from  her  lips. 
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Decency  is  in  all  her  words,  in  her  an- 
Cvcij  arc  mildoefs  and  truth. 

Submiffion  and  obedience  are  the  leflbns 
0/ her  life,  and  peace  and  happinefs  are  her 
reward. 

Before  her  Heps  walketh  prudence,  and 
vinae  attendeth  at  her  right  hand. 

Her  eye  fpeaketh  foftnefs  and  love ;  but 
accretion  with  a  fcepter  (ittethon  her  brow. 

The  tongne  of  the  licentious  is  dumb  in 
her  preface,  the  awe  of  her  virtue  keep- 
cth  him  filent. 

When  fcandal  is  bufy,  and  the  fame  of 
bv  neighbour  is  toffed  from  tongue  to 
loague ;  if  charity  and  good  nature  open 
not  her  mouth,  the  finger  of  filence  refleth 
ga  her  lip. 

licr  bread  is  themanfionof  goodnefs,and 
therefore  the  fufpecteth  no  evil  in  others. 

Happy  were  the  man  that  ihould  make 
her  his  wife :  happy  the  child  that  lhall  call 
her  mother. 

She  prefideth  in  the  houfe,  and  there  is 
pwee;  (he  commandeth  with  judgment, 
-  J  is  obeyed. 

S.'ie  arifeth  in  the  morning,  (he  confiders 
V:r  affairs,  and  appointeth  to  every  one 
u;ir  proper  bufinefs. 

The  care  of  her  family  is  her  whole  de- 
h^l>  to  that  alone  (he  applieth  her  iludy ; 
i'id  elegance  with  frugality  is  feen  in  her 
nunfions. 

The  prudence  of  her  management  is  an 
honour  to  her  hufband,  and  he  heareth  her 
praifc  with  a  fecret  delight. 

Sncinformeth  the  minds  of  her  children 
with  wifdom:  (he  fafhioneth  their  manners 
torn  the  example  of  her  own  goodnefs. 

i'he  word  of  her  mouth  is  the  law  of 
their  youth,  the  motion  of  her  eye  com- 
nandeth  their  obedience. 

trie  fpeaketh,  and  her  fervants  fly ;  (he 
P".nteth,  and  the  thing  is  done :  for  the 
t-*  of  love  is  in  their  hearts,  and  her  kind- 
r.tb  addcth  wings  to  their  feet. 

In  profperity  (he  is  not  puffed  up;  in 
a-veriity  (he  hcaleth  the  wounds  of  fortune 
with  patience. 

The  troubles  of  her  hufband  are  allevi- 
a*«i  by  her  connfe!s,and  fweetened  by  her 
tacearments :  he  putteth  his  heart  in  he* 
boioai,  and  receiveth  comfort. 

Happy  is  the  man  that  hath  made  her 
his  wife ;  happy  the  child  that  calleth  her 
cother. 


CONSANGUINITY,  *r  Natural 
Relations. 
4  254.    Husband. 
Take  unto  thyfclf  a  wife,  and  obey  the 


ordinance  of  God ;  take  unto  thyfelf  a 
wife,  and  become  a  faithful  member  of 
fociety. 

But  examine  with  care,  and  fix  not  fud- 
denly.  On  thy  pre  lent  choice  depends  thy 
future  happinefs. 

If  much  of  her  time  is  defiroyed  in  drefs 
and  adornmenis ;  if  ihe  is  enamoured  with 
her  own  beanty,  and  delighteth  in  her  own 
praife;  if  (he  laugheth  much,  and  talketh 
loud :  if  her  foot  abideth  not  in  her  fktner's 
houfe,  and  her  eyes  with  boldnefs  rove  on 
the  faces  of  men ;  though  her  beauty  were 
as  the  fun  in  the  firmament  of  heaven,  turn 
thy  face  from  her  charms,  turn  thy  feet 
from  her  paths,  and  iurFer  not  thy  foul  to 
be  enfnared  by  t,he  allurements  of  imagi- 
nation. 

But  when  thou  find  eft  fenfibility  of  heart* 
joined  with  foftnefs  of  manners;  an  ac* 
compliihed  mind,  with  a  form  agreeable  to 
thy  fancy;  take  her  home  to  thy  houfe, 
(he  is  worthy  to  be  thy  friend,  thy  compa- 
nion in  life,  the  wife  of  thy  boibm. 

O  cherifh  her  as  a  blefling  fan  thee  from 
heaven.  Let  the  kindnefs  of  thy  behai 
viour  endear  thee  to  her  heart. 

She  is  the  miftrefs  of  thy  houfe ;  treat 
her  therefore  with  refpect,  that  thy  fervants 
may  obey  her. 

Oppofe  not  her  inclination  withoutcaufe ; 
(he  is  the  partner  of  thy  cares>  make  her 
alfo  the  companion  of  thy  plcafures. 

Reprove  her  faults  with  gentlenefs;  exact 
not  her  obedience  with  rigour. 

Truft  thy  fecret s  in  her  bread;  hercoun- 
fels  are  fincere,  thou  ihaltnot  be  deceived. 

Be  faithful  to  her  bed ;  for  (he  is  the 
mother  of  thy  children. 

When  pain  and  ficknefs  a(Tault  her,  let 
thy  tendernefs  foothe  her  affliction :  a  look 
from  thee  of  pity  and  love  (hall  alleviate 
her  grief,  or-  mitigate  her  pain,  and  be  of  * 
more  avail  than  ten  phyficians. 

Confider  the  tendernefs  of  her  fex,  the 
delicacy  of  her  frame ;  and  be  not  fevere  to 
her  weaknefs,  but  remember  thine  own 
imperfections. 

§255.    Father. 

Confider  thou  who  art  a  parent,  the  im- 
portance of  thy  truft :  the  being  thou  hail 
produced,  it  is  thy  Jury  to  fupport. 

Upon  thee  alio  it  drpcridet!.,  whether 
the  child  of  thy  bo/o;n  (hall  be  a  bleiHng  or 
a  curfe  to  thyfelf;  an  ufeful  or  a  wortnlefs 
member  to  the  community. 

Prepare  him  early  with  inftruction,  and 
feafon  his  mind  with  the  maxims  of  1 .  **h. 

Watch  the  bent  of  his  inclination,  'ec 
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him  right  in  his  youth,  and  let  no  evil  ha- 
bit gain  flrcngth  with  his  years. 

S:>  (hall  he  rife  like  a  cedar  on  the* 
mountains ;  his  head  (hall  be  (ccn  above 
the  trees  of  the  forelt. 

A  wicked  Ton  is  a  reproach  to  his  father; 
but  he  that  doth  right  is  an  honcur  to  his 
grey  hairs. 

The  foil  is  thine  own,  let  it  not  want  cul- 
tivation ;  the  feed  which  thou  (bweil,  that 
alfo  (halt  thou  reap. 

Teach  him  obedience,  and  he  (hall  blefs 
thee;  teach  him  modclly,  and  he  mall  not 
bo  athamed. 

Teach  him  gratitude,  and  he  fha'l  re- 
*  ceive  benefits;  teach  him  charity,  and  he 
ihall  gain  love. 

Teach  him  temperance,  and  he  (hall  have 
health ;  teach  him  prudence,  and  fortune 
ihall  attend  him. 

Teach  him  juftice,  and  he  (hall  be  ho- 
noured by  the  world;  teach  him  fwcerity, 
and  his  own  heart  ihall  not  reproach  him. 

Teach  him  diligence,  and  his  wealth  ihall 
increafe ;  teach  him  benevolence,  and  his 
mind  Ihall  be  exalted. 

Teach  him  fcience,  and  his  life  mail  be 
ufeful  ;  teach  him  religion,  an.d  his  death 
ihall  be  happy. 

§  256.     Son. 

From  the  creatures  of  God  let  man  learn 
wiidom,  and  apply  to  himielf  the  induc- 
tion they  give. 

Go  to  the  defcrt,  my  fon;  obferve  the 
young  ilork  of  the  wildernefs ;  let  him 
{peak  to  thy  heart ;  he  bcareth  on  his  wings 
his  aged  fire,  he  lodgeth  him  with  fafety, 
and  fupplL-th  him  with  food. 

The  piety  of  a  child  is  fweeter  than  the 
incenfe  of  Perfia  offered  to  the  fun ;  vea 
more  delicious  than  odours  wafted  from  a 
field  of  Arabian  fpices  by  the  weilern 
gales. 

Be  grateful  then  to  thy  father,  for  he 
gave  thee  life ;  and  to  thy  mother,  for  (he 
fuitained  thee. 

Hear  the  words  of  his  mouth,  for  they 
are  fpoken  for  thy  good ;  give  ear  to  his 
admonition,  for  it  proceedeth  from  love. 

He  hath  watched  for  thy  welfare,  he  hath 
toiled  for  thy  cafe :  do  honour  therefore  to 
ihis  age,  and  let  not  his  grey  hairs  be  treat- 
ed with  irreverence. 

Forget  not  thy  helplrfs  infancy,  nor  the 
frowardr.efs  of  thy  youth,  and  indulge  the 
infirmities  of  thy  ap^ed  parents  ;  afliit  and 
fupport  them  in  the  decline  of  life. 


So  (hall  their  hoary  heads  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  peace  ;  and  thine  own  children,  b 
reverence  of  thy  example,  (hall  repay  thy 
piety  with  filial  love. 

$  257.     Brothers. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  one  father,  pro- 
vided  for  by  his  care ;  and  the  breift  of  ur.e 
mother  hath  given  you  fuck. 

Let  the  bonds  of  affection,  therefc-?, 
unite  thee  with  thy  brothers,  that  pr-c- 
and  happiocis  may  dwell  in  thy  fame; » 
houfe. 

And  when  ye  feparate  in  the  world,  re- 
member the  relation  that  bindeth  you  t? 
love  and  unity;  and  prefer  not  aftniLgr 
to  thine  own  blood. 

If  thy  brother  is  in  adverfity,  afiiithirr.; 
if  thy  filler  is  in  trouble,  forfake  her  not. 

So  (hall  the  fortunes  of  thy  father  con- 
tribute to  the  fupport  of  his  whole  race; 
and  his  care  be  continued  to  you  all  b yw 
love  to  each  other. 


PROVIDENCE;  cr  the  accidental  Dif- 
ferences in  Men. 

§258-     Wise  and  Ignorant. 

The  gifts  of  the  underftanding  2re  :h: 
treafures  of  God;  and  he  appointeth  to 
every  one  his  portion,  in  what  meaiVe 
feemeth  good  unto  himfelf.  • 

Hath  he  endued  thee  with  wifdom  ?  hub 
he  enlightened  thy  mind  with  the  know- 
ledge of  truth  ?  Communicate  it  to  the  ig- 
norant, for  their  inftrudion ;  communicate 
it  to  die  wife,  lor  thine  own  improve* 
ment. 

True  wifdom  is  lefs  prefuming  than  folly. 
The  wife  man  doubteth  often,  and  char-- 
eth  his  mind;  the  fool  is  obftinate,  a:J 
doubteth  not;  he  knoweth  all  things  bit 
his  own  ignorance. 

The  pride  of  emptinefs  is  an  abomina- 
tion ;  and  to  talk  much  is  the  foolimnds  1  f 
folly.  Neverthelefs,  it  is  the  part  of  wii- 
dom to  bear  with  patience  their  imperti- 
nence, and  to  pity  their  abfurdity. 

Yet  be  not  puffed  up  with  thine  own 
conceit,  neither  boaft  of  fu  peri  or  under- 
ftanding; the  cleared  human  knowledge 
i$  but  blind nefs  and  folly. 

The  wife  man  feeleth  his  unperfecTtfns 
and  is  humbled  ;  he  laboureth  in  vain  t<  ~ 
his  own  approbation :  but  the  fool  pecp^ti 
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in  the  mallow  ftream  of  bis  own  mind,  and 
if  pleated  with  the  pebbles  which  he  fees 
ac  the  bottom :  he  bringeth  them  up  and 
fbeueth  them  as  pearls ;  and  with  the  ap- 
rhufe  of  hi*  brethren  delighteth  he  him- 

icif. 

He  hoafteth  attainments  in  things  that 
are  of  no  worth;  but  where  it  is  a  fhame 
to  bj  ignorant,  there  he  hath  no  under- 
Handing. 

Even  in  the  paths  of  wifdom  he  toileth 
.-fee r  folly ;  and  lhame  and  difappointment 
are  the  reward  of  his  labour. 

But  the  wife  man  cultivates  his  mind 
with  knowledge :  the  improvement  of  arts 
h  lis  delight,  and  their  utility  to  the  pub* 
liccrowneth  him  with  honour. 

Neverthelefs  the  attainment  of  virtue  he 
accoanteth  as  the  highell  learning:  and 
the  fcience  of  happinefs  is  the  ftudy  of  his 
jiie. 

§  259.  Rich  and  Poo*. 

The  man  to  whom  God  hath  given 
riches,  and  blefled  with  a  mind  to  employ 
t.-cm  aright*  is  peculiarly  favoured,  and 
•  HilydiitioguiuVd, 

lie  looketh  on  his  wealth  with  pleafure, 
becaafe  it  afford eth  him  the  means  to  do 

He  fecketh  out  objects  of  companion :  he 
enquireth  into  their  wants;  he  relieveth 
fchn  judgment,  and  without  oilentation. 

HeaGiilcth  and  rewardeth  merit:  he  cn- 
cojraeeth  ingenuity,  and  liberally  pro- 
rut  :tn  e\*ery  ufeful  dcfign. 

H:  carrieth  on  great  works:  his  country 
ii  enriched,  and  the  labourer  is  employed: 
he  form  eth  new  fchemes,  and  the  arts  re- 
ceive improvement, 

He  confidereth  the  fuperfluities  of  his 
table  as  belonging  to  the  poor  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood, arid  he  defraud  eth  them  not. 

The  benevolence  of  his  mind  is  not 
checked  by  his  fortune  j  he  rejoiceth  there- 
fore in  riches,  and  his  joy  is  blamelefs. 

fiat  woe  unto  him  that  heapeth  up  wealth 
in  abundance,  and  rejoiceth  alone  in  the 
pofleffion  thereof: 

Thatgrindeth  the  face  of  the  poor,  and 
conGdereth  not  the  fweat  of  their  brows. 

He  thriveth  on  oppreffion  without  feel- 
ing ;  the  ruin  of  his  brother  diflurbeth  him 
not. 

The  tears  of  the  orphan  he  drinketh  as 
ttillc ;  the  cries  of  the  widow  are  mufic  to 
Lis  car. 
His  heart  is  hardened  with  the  love  of 


wealth;  no  grief  nor  diflrefs  can  make 
impreffion  upon  it. 

But  the  curfe  of  iniquity  purfueth  him  : 
he  liveth  in  continual  fear ;  the  anxiety  of 
his  mind,  and  the  rapacious  deli  res  of  his 
own  foul,  take  vengeance  upon  him  for  the 
calamities  he  has  brought  upon  others. 

O  what  are  the  miieries  of  poverty,  in 
companion  with  the  gnawings  of  this 
man's  heart. 

Let  the  poor  man  comfort  himfelf,  yea, 
rejoice ;  for  he  hath  many  reafons. 

He  fitteth  down  to  his  morfel  in  peace; 
his  table  is  not  crowded  with  flatterers  and 
devourers. 

He  is  not  embarrafled  with  a  train  of 
dependants,  nor  teafed  with  the  clamours 
of  folicitation. 

Debarred  from  the  dainties  of  the  rich, 
he  efcapeth  alfo  their  difeafes. 

The  bread  that  he  eateth,  is  it  not  fweet 
to  his  tafle  ?  the  water  he  drinketh,  is  it 
not  pleafant  to  his  thirft  ?  yea,  far  more 
delicious  than  the  richeit  draughts  of  the 
luxurious. 

His  labour  prefervcth  his  health,  and 
procureth  him  a  rcpofe,  to  which  the 
downy  bed  cf  (loth  is  a  ft  ranger. 

He  limiteth  his  delires  with  humility, 
and  the  calm  of  contentment  is  fwceier  to 
his  foul  than  all  the  acquirements  of  wealth 
and  grandeur. 

Let  not  the  rich  therefore  prefume  on 
his  riches,  nor  the  poor  in  his  poverty 
yield  to  his  defpondence ;  for  the  provi- 
dence of  God  difpenleth  happinefs  to  them 
both. 

§  260.    Masters  and  Servants. 

Repine  not,  O  man,  at  the  ftate  of 
fervitude :  it  is  the  appointment  of  God, 
and  hath  many  advantages ;  it  removeth 
thee  from  the  cares  and  folic  it  udes  of  life. 

The  honour  of  a  fervant  is  his  fidelity ; 
his  highefl  virtues  are  fubmiulon  and  obe- 
dience. 

Be  patient  therefore  under  the  reproofs 
of  thy  mailer ;  and  when  he  rebuketh  thee 
anfwer  not  again.  The  filence  of  jhy  re- 
fignation  (hall  not  be  forgotten. 

Be  fludious  of  his  interefls,  be  diligent  in 
his  affairs,  and  faithful  to  the  trull  which 
he  repofeth  in  thee. 

Thy  time  and  thy  labour  belong  unto 
him.  Defraud  him  not  thereof,  for  he  pay- 
eth  thee  for  them. 

And  thou  who  art  a  matter,  be  jull  to 
thy  fervant,  if  thou  expe&cth  from  him 
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£Jclity;  and  rc&fonable  in  thy  commands, 
if  thou  expected  a  ready  obedience. 

The  fpirit  of  a  man  is  in  him  ;  feverity 
and  rigour  may  create  fear,  but  can  never 
command  his  love. 

u  Mix  kindnefs  with  rap~oof,  and  reafon 
with  authority  :  fo  (hall  ti\/  admonitions 
take  place  in  his  heart,  and  hi*  duty  (hall 
become  his  pleafure. 

He  lhall  ierve  thee  faithfully  from  the 
motive  of  gratitude ;  he  (hall  ob;*y  thee 
cheerfully  f:om  the  pi  incinic  of  love  :  and 
fuil  not  thou,  in  return,  to  give  his  dili- 
gence and  fidelity  their  prober  reward. 

§  261.     Magistrates  axd  Subject^. 

O  thou,  favourite  of  heaven,  whom  the 
ibm  of  men,  thy  equals,  have  agreed  to 
raiie  to  (bvcrcign  power,  and  let  as  a  ruler 
over  themfrlves ;  confidcr  the  ends  and  im- 
portancc  of  their  trad,  far  more  than  the 
dignity  and  height  of  thy  It.uicn. 

T>.ou  art  clcathcd  in  purple,  and  featei 
on  a  throne  :  the  crown  of  m  ;jw\ty  invciteth 
thy  temples ;  the  fcepter  of  power  is  placed 
in  thy  hand :  but  not  for  thyfelf  were  thefe 
cniisns  given  ;  not  meant  for  thine  own, 
but  the  goixl  of  thy  kingdom. 

The  glory  of  a  king  is  the  welfare  of  his 
people;  his  power  and  dominion  reileth  on 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjscls. 

The  mind  of  a  great  prince  is  exalted 
with  the  grandeur  of  his  iituation  :  he  re- 
volveth  high  things,  and  fcarcheth  for  bull* 
nefs  worthy  of  his  power. 

He  calleth  together  the  wife  men  of  his 
kingdom,  he  confulteth  amongd  them  with 
freedom,  and  heareth  the  opinions  of  them 
all. 

He  looketh  among  his  people  with  dif- 
cernment;he  difcovereth  the  abilities  of 
men,  and  employeth  them  according  to 
their  merits. 

His  magiftrates  are  jud,  his  miniders  are 
wife,  and  the  favourite  of  his  bo  lorn  de- 
c^eiveth  him  not. 

He  fmileth  on  the  arts, and  they  flourifh  ; 
the  fciences  improve  beneath  the  culture  of 
his  hand. 

With  the  learned  and  ingenious  he 
delighteth  himfclf;  he  kindleth  in  their 
breaits  emulation,  and  the  glory  of  his 
kingdom  is  exalted  by  their  labours. 

The  fpirit  of  the  merchant  who  extend- 
eth  his  commerce ;  the  (kill  of  the  farmer, 
who  enricheth  his  lands;  the  ingenuity  of 
the  artilt,  the  improvement  of  the  fcholar; 


all  thefe  he  honoureth  with  his  favour,  0: 
rewardeth  with  his  bourty. 

He  planteth  new  colonies,  he  buiMjth 
Irrong  fhips,  he  openeth  rivers  for  conve- 
nience, he  forme th  harbours  for  fifety ;  hi? 
people  abound  in  richer,  and  the  firings 
of  his  kingdom  encreaicth. 

He  frameth  his  ilatute3  with  equity  and 
wifdom ;  his  fubjecls  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their 
labour,  in  fecu.itv;  and  their  hippi.it!> 
con  lifts  in  the  obfervance  of  the  law. 

He  foundeth  his  judgments  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  mercy  ;  but  in  the  punifhment  of 
offenders  he  is  ttricl  and  impartial. 

His  ears  are  open  to  the  complain!:  of 
his  fubje&s ;  be  redraineth  the  hand  cf 
their  opprcflbrs,  and  deiivcrcth  them  frca 
£heir  tyranny. 

His  people  therefore  look  op  to  him  u 
a  father,  with  reverence  and  love;  they 
confider  him  as  the  guardian  of  all  the/ 
enjoy. 

Their  afrecl'on  unto  him  hegetteth  in:'s 
bread  a  love  of  the  public;  the  fecurii.  a 
their  happinefs  is  the  ebjeel  of  his  c-k. 

No  murmurs  againft  him  arife  in  their 
hearts:  the  machinations  of  his  enemies 
endanger  rot  his  date. 

His  fubjecls  are  faithful,  and  firm  in  Hs 
caufe ;  they  (land  in  his  defence  as  a  waii 
of  brafs ;  the  army  of  a  tyrant  flieth  befor; 
them  as  chaff  before  the  wind. 

Security  and  peace  blcfs  the  dwelling*  of 
his  people;  glory  and  Itrength  encircijhU 
ihrone  lor  ever. 


The   SOCIAL    DUTIES, 
§  262.     Benevolence. 

When  thou  confidered  thy  want*,  when 
thou  beholdeft  thy  imperfections,  acknow- 
ledge his  goodnefs,  O  fon  of  humanirv ! 
who  honoured  thee  with  rea fon,  endued  tfice 
with  fpecch,  and  placed  thee  in  fociety,  to 
receive  and  confer  reciprocal  helps  and 
mutual  obligations. 

Thy  food,  thy  cloathing,  thy  conveni- 
ence of  habitation ;  thy  protection  from  the 
injuries,  thy  enjoyments  of  the  comforts 
and  the  pleafures  of  life:  all  thefe  thou 
owed  to  the  affidance  of  others,  and  couldit 
not  enjoy  but  in  the  bands  of  fociety. 

It  is  chy  duty  therefore  to  be  a  friend  ro 
mankind,  as  it  is  thy  intereft  that  nua 
Ihould  be  friendly  to  thee. 

As 
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As  the  rofe  breatheth  fweetnefs  from  its 
c«q  nature,  fo  the  heart  of  a  benevolent 
man  produceth  good  works. 

He  enjoyeth  the  eafe  and  tranquillity  of 
his  own  breart,  and  rejoiceth  in  the  happi- 
r.ffs  and  prosperity  of  his  neighbour. 

He  openeth  not  his  ear  unto  flander :  the 
fa::!:s  and  tjie  failings  of  men  give  a  pain 
to  his  heart. 

His  defire  is  to  do  good,  and  he  fearch- 
t:h  out  the  occasions  thereof ;  in  removing 
the  oppreflions  of  another  he  relieveth  him- 
Uf. 

From  the  largenefs  of  his  mind,  he 
comprehendeth  in  his  wilhes  the  happinefs 
of  all  men:  and  from  the  generofity  of  hit 
fcvs:  t,  he  eudeavourcth  to  promote  it* 

§  263.     Justice. 

The  peace  of  fociety  dependeth  on 
; .  lice ;  the  happinefs  of  individuals,  on 
th?  life  enjoyment  of  all  their  poffef- 
fions. 

Keep  the  defires  of  thy  heart,  therefore, 
*  .thin  the  bounds  of  moderation:  let  the 
i-.d  of  juilice  lead  them  aright. 

Call  not  an  evil  eye  on  the  goods  of  thy 
neighbour;  let  whatever  is  his  property 
b;  (acred  from  thy  touch. 

Let  no  temptation  allure  thee,  nor  any 
provocation  excite  thee,  to  lift  up  thy  hand 
u>  the  hazard  of  his  life. 

Defame  him  not  in  his  character ;  bear 
no  falfe  witnefs  again  (I  him. 

Corrupt  not  his  fervant  to  cheat  or  for- 
fake  him  ;  aad  the  wife  of  his  bofom,  O 
tempt  not  to  fin. 

It  will  be  a  grief  to  his  heart,  which  thou 
and  not  relieve;  an  injury  to  his  life, 
which  no  reparation  can  atone  for. 

In  thy  dealings  with  men  be  impartial 
and  juft ;  and  do  unto  them  as  thou  would  ft 
they  (hould  do  unto  thee. 

Be  faithful  to  thy  truft,  and  deceive  not 
the  man  who  relieth  upon  thee ;  be  allured 
it  is  lefs  evil  in  the  fight  of  God  to  Ileal, ' 
than  to  betray. 

Opprefc  not  the  poor,  and  defraud  not 
of  his  hire  the  labouring  man. 

When  thou  fellejt  for  gain,  hear  the 
fc'hifperings  of  confeience,  and  be  fatisfied 
with  moderation ;  nor  from  the  ignorance 
of  the  buyer  make  any  advantage. 

Pay  the  debts  which  thou  owed,  for  he 
who  gave  thee  credit,  relied  upon  thine 
honour:  and  to  with- hold  from  him  his 
4ue,  is  both  mean  and  unjuil. 


Finally,  O  fon  of  fociety  !  examine  thy 
heart,  call  remembrance  to  thy  aid  ;  and  if 
in  any  of  thefe  things  thou  findeft  thou  hail 
tranfgieffed,  take  forrow  aud  fhame  to 
thyfelf,  and  make  fpecdy  reparation  to  the 
utmoft  of  thy  power. 

§  264.    Charity. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  hath  fown  in 
his  breaft  the  feeds  of  benevolence ;  the 
produce  thereof  fhall  be  charity  and  love. 

From  the  fountain  of  his  heart  fhall  rife 
rivers  of  goodnefs ;  and  the  ftreams  fhall 
overflow  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

He  ailifteth  the  poor  in  their  trouble ; 
he  rejoiceth  in  furthering  the  profperity  of 
all  men. 

He  cenfureth  not  his*  neighbour,  he  be- 
lieveth  not  the  tales  of  envy  and  malevo- 
lence, neither  repeateth  he  their  llanders. 

He  forgiveth  the  injuries  of  men,  he 
wipeth  them  from  his  remembrance ;  re- 
venge and  malice  have  no  place  in  his 
heart. 

For  evil  he  returneth  not  evil ;  he  hateth 
not  even  his  enemies,  but  rcquiteth  their 
injuftice  with  friendly  admonition. 

The  griefs  and  anxieties  of  men  excite 
his  compaffion ;  he  endenvoureth  to  alle- 
viate the  weight  of  their  misfortunes,  and 
the  pleafurc  of  fuccefs  rewardeth  his  la- 
bour. 

He  calmeth  the  fury,  he  healeth  the 
quarrels  of  angry  men,  aad  prevented*  the 
hiifchiefs  of  ftrife  and  anirnoiity. 

He  promoteth  in  his  neighbourhood 
per.ee  and  good- will,  and  his  nime  is  re-» 
pcatcd  with  praife  and  benedictions. 

§    265.       GfcATlTUDE. 

As  the  branches  of  a  tree  return  their 
ftp  to  the  root  from  whence  it  arofe;  as  a 
river  poureth  his  ft  reams  to  the  fea,  where 
his  fpring  was  fupplied;  fo  the  heart  of  a 
grateful  man  delighteth  in  returning  a  be* 
nefit  received. 

He  acknowledged  his  obligations  with 
cheerfulnefs  :.  he  lookcth  on  his  benefactor 
with  love  and  efteem. 

And  if  to  return  it  be  not  in  his  power, 
he  nourilheth  the  memory  of  it  in  his  breaft 
with  kindnefs,  he  forgetteth  it  not  all  the 
days  of  his  life. 

The  hand  of  the  generous  man  is  like 
the  clouds  of  heaven,  which  drop  upon  the 
earth,  fruits,  herbage,  and  flowers :  bnt 
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the  heart  of  the  ungrateful  is  like  a  defert 
of  land,  which  fwalluweth  with  greediaefs 
the  ihowcrs  that  fall,  and  burieth  them  in 
ks  bofom,  and  produced  nothing. 
*  Envy  not  thy  bemdador,  neither  drive 
to  coiK'.cal  the  benefit  he  hath  conferred  ; 
for  tivui^h  the  afr.  of  rcaerofity  com- 
jrirind.-ch  admiration;  yet  the  humility  of 
rratirude  to-.ichcth  the  heart,  and  is  amia- 
ble in  -he  fight  both  of  God  and  man. 

But  receive  no:  a  favour  from  the  hands 
of  the  proud  :  to  the  feliiih  and  avaricious 
have  no  o1 /ligation  :  the  vanity  of  pride 
find  expofe  tace  to  (h?.me,  the  o,eedinefs 
of  avarice  Hull  never  be  fatisfied. 

§   266.     Sincerity*. 

O  thou  who  art  enamoured  with  the 
beauties  of  truth,  and  had  fixed  thv  heart 
on  the  Simplicity  of  her  charms,  hold  fait 
thy  fidelity  unto  her,  and  forfake  her  not; 
the  conflancy  of  thy  virtue  (hall  crown 
thec  with  honour. 

The  tongue  of  the  fincere  is  rooted  in  his 
heart:  hypocrify  and  deceit  have  noplace 
in  his  words. 

He  blulhcth  at  falfehood,  and  is  con- 
founded :  but  in  fpeaking  the  truth  he  hath 
a  flcady  eye. 

He  fupporteth  as  a  man  the  dignity  of 
his  character ;  to  the  arts  of  hypocrify  he 
fcorneth  to  (loop. 

He  is  confident  with  himfclf ;  he  is  never 
embarrafll'd  ;  he  hath  courape  cnouHi  fjr 
truth,   but  to  lie  he  is  afraid. 

He  is  far  above  the  meaimefs  ofdimmu- 
lation ;  the  words  of  hi*  mouth  arc  the 
thoughts  of  hi.-  heart. 

Yet  with  prudence  and  caution  he  open- 
eth  his  lips ;  he  itudieth  what  is  right,  and 
fpcaketh.  with  difcretion. 

He  adviieth  with  friendship,  he  reprov- 
cth  with  freedom:  and  whatsoever  lie  pro- 
mi  feth  fhail  furely  be  performed. 

Bat  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite  is  hid  in 
hZ.  brcaft;  he  mafketh  his  words  in  the 
femblance  of  truth,  while  the  bufmefs  of 
his  life  is  only  to  deceive. 

He  laugheth  in  forrow,  he  v.eepeth  in 
foy  ;  and  the  words  of  his  mouth  have  no 
interpretation. 

He  worketh  in  the  dark  as  a  mole,  and 
fanrieth  her,  i'afe  ;  but  he  blunderuth  iato 
l:ghr,  and  is  betrayed  and  expofed,  with 
his  dirt  on  hi;  head. 

He  pafieth  his  days  with  perpetual  con- 
flraint  :  his  tongue  and  his  heart  are  for 
ever  at  variance. 


He  laboureth  for  the  character  of  a 
righteous  man;  and  huggeth  himfelf  in 
the  thoughts  of  his  cunning, 

O  fool !  fool !  the  pains  which  thou  takeit 
to  hide  what  thou  art,  are  more  than  would 
make  thee  what  thou  would;l  feern ;  a:d 
the  children  of  wifdom  mall  mock  at  thy 
cunning,  when,  in  the  midll  of  fecuritv, 
thy  difguifc  is  (tripped  oft  and  the  in-er 
of  dcrifion  ihall  point  thec  to  icorn. 

§   267.     Re lic ion". 

There  is  but  one  God,  the  author,  the 
creator,  the  governor  of  the  world,  al- 
mighty, eternal,  and  incomprehensible. 

The  fun  is  not  God,  though  his  nob?:i! 
image.  Heenlivencth  the  world  with  \\\: 
brightnefs,  his  warmth  givcth  life  to  ths 
produ&s  of  the  earth;  admire  him  as  the 
creature,  the  initrument  of  God  ;  but  wor- 
fhip  him  not. 

To  the  One  who  is  fupreme,  moft  wife 
and  beneficent,  and  to  him  alone,  belong 
worfhip,  adoration,  thankfgiving,  and 
praife ! 

Who  hath  ftrctched  forth  the  heaven* 
with  his  hand,  who  hath  defcribed  with  hi 
finger  the  courfes  of  the  ilars. 

Who  fctteth  bounds  to  the  ocean,  that  it 
cannot  pafs  ;  and  faith  unto  the  llormy 
winds,  Be  il ill. 

Who  fhaketh  the  earth,  and  thenatiens 
tremble;  who  darteth  his  lightnings,  acd 
the  wicked  are  difmayed. 

Who  calleth  forth  worlds  by  the  word 
of  his  mcuth;  who  fmiteth  with  his  arm, 
and  they  fink  into  noth'ng. 

"  O  reverence  the  Majefly  of  the  On- 
"  nipotent ;  and  tempt  not  his  anger,  led 
"  thou  bedefcroyed  :" 

The  providence  of  God  is  over  a!!  his 
works  ;  he  ruleth  and  diredeth  with  inn- 
nite  wifdom. 

He  hath  inftitutcd  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world;  he  hath  wonderfully 
varied  them  in  his  beings ;  and  each,  b*' 
his  nature,  conformeth  to  his  will. 

Tn  the  depths  of  his  mind  he  revolved! 
all  knowledge  ;  the  fecrets  of  futurky  Ik 
open  before  him. 

^  The  thoughts  of  thy  heart  are  naked  :o 
his  view ;  he  knoweth  thy  determinations 
before  they  are  made. 

With  refpeel  to  his  prefciencc,  there  i? 
nothing  contingent;  with  refpeft  to  his 
providence,  there  is  nothing  accidental. 
Wonderful  he  is  in   all  his  ways;  hi' 

couaiC'* 
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teanfels  art  infcrutable ;  the  manner  of  his 

knowledge  tranfeendeth  thy  conception. 
«  Pay  therefore  to  his  wifdom  all  honour 

"  uJ  veneration ;  and  bow  down  thyfelf 
44  in  bumble  and  fubmiifive  obedience  to 
"  hii  fu  pre  roc  direction-" 

The  Lord  is  gracious  and  beneficent ;  he  • 
L;:ii  created  the  world  in  mercy  and  love. 

His  goodnefs  is  confpicuous  in  all  his 
work*  ;  he  is  the  fountain  of  excellence, 
ue  centre  of  perfection. 

The  creatures  of  his  hand  declare  his 
rnodnefs,  and  all  their  enjoyments  fpeak 
».  s  praife;  he  clotheth  them  with  beauty, 
r;  fupporteth  them  with  food,  he  preferv- 
e:a  them  with  plcafure  from  generation  to 
feneration. 

If  we  life  op  our  eyes  to  the  heavens, 
iU  glory  (hineth  forth ;  if  we  cad  them 
down  upon  the  earth,  it  is  full  of  his  good- 
ccii ;  the  hills  and  the  vallies  rejoice  and 
t;ng;  fields,  rivers,  and  woods  refound  his 
praife. 

But  thee,  O  man,  he  hath  diftinguifhed 
with  peculiar  favour  ;  and  exalted  thy  lla- 
uon  above  all  creatures. 

He  hath  endued  thee  with  reafon,  to 
maintain  thy  dominion :  he  hath  fitted  thee 
fc::h  language,  to  improve  by  fociety;  and 
fulted  thy  mind  with  the  powers  of  me- 
ciration  to  contemplate  and  adore  his  tni- 
finable  perfections. 

And  in  the  laws  he  hath  ordained  as  the 
r-'eof  thy  life,  fo  kindly  hath  he  fuited  thy 
vijty  to  thy  nature,  that  obedience  to  his 
feccpts  is  happinefs  to  thyfelf. 

"  O  praife  his  goodnefs  with  fongs  of 
"  thankfgiving,  and  meditate  in  filence  on 
'*  rhs  wonders  of  his  love ;  let  thy  hear  t 
"  overflow  with  gratitude  and  acknow- 
"  ledgment ;  let  the  language  of  thy  lips 
"  fpeak  praife  and  adoration  ;  let  the 
'•  ad  ions  of  thy  life  fhew  thy  love  to  nis 
*  law." 

The  Lord  is  juft  and  righteous,  and  will 
;cdge  the  earth  with  equity  and  truth. 

Hath  he  eftabliflied  his  laws  in  goodnefs 
"fld  mercy,  and  (hall  he  not  puniih  the 
trar.fgreflbrs  thereof? 

O  think  not,  bold  man !  becaufe  thy 
pjmftuneot  is  delayed,  that  the  arm  of  the 
Lord  is  weakened ;  neither  flatter  thyfelf 
with  hopes  that  he  winketh  at  thy  doings. 

His  eye  pierceth  the  fecrets  of  every 
heart,  and  he  remembereth  them  for  ever ; 
he  refpe&eth  not  the  perfons  or  the  ilations 
of  men. 

The  high  and  the  low,  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  the  wife  and  the  ignorant,  when  the 


foul  hath  (haken  off  the  cumbrous  fliaekle* 
of  this  mortal  life,  (hall  equally  receive 
from  the  fentence  of  God  a  jufl  and  ever- 
lafting  retribution  according  to  their  works. 
'  Then  fhall  the  wicked  tremble  and  be 
afraid ;  but  the  heart  of  the  righteous  (hall 
rejoice  in  his  judgments. 

"  O  fear  the  Lord,  therefore,  all  the 
"  days  of  thy  life,  and  walk  in  the  paths 
"  which  he  hath  opened  before  thee.  Let 
"  prudence  admonifh  thee,  let  temperance 
"  re  II  rain,  let  juft  ice  guide  thy  hand,  bene- 
"  volence  warm  thy  heart,  and  gratitude 
"  to  heaven  infpire  thee  with  devotion* 
"  Thefe  (hall  give  thee  happinefs  in  thy 
"  prefent  (late,  and  bring  thee  to  the  man- 
"  (ions  of  eternal  felicity,  in  the  paradifc 
"  of  God." 

This  is  the  true  Economy  of  Human 
Life, 


ECONOMY  of  HUMAN  LIFE. 

Part  II.     Man  confidcrtd  in  the  general— 

Confidered  in  regard  to  his  infirmities  and 

their  ejfedis—Ybe  advantages  he  may  ac- 

.  quire  over  bis  fell<yw-crcatures— Natural 

accidents, 

MAN  confidered  in  the  General. 

%  268.      Of  the  Human    Fa  a  me    and 
Structure. 

Weak  and  ignorant  as  thou  art,  O  man ! 
humble  as  thou  oughteft  to  be,  O  child  of 
the  dud  !  wouldil  thou  raife  thy  thoughts 
to  in  (mite  wifdom  ?  wouldfl  thou  fee  Om- 
nipotence difplayed  before  thee,  contem- 
plate thine  own  frame. 

Fearfully  and  wonderfully  art  thou  made; 
praife  therefore  thy  Creator  with  awe,  and 
rejoice  before  him  with  reverence. 

Wherefore  of  all  creatures  art  thou  only 
erect,  but  that  thou  (houldfl  behold  his 
works  I  wherefore  art  thou  to  behold,  but 
that  thou  mayfr  admire  them  !  wherefore 
to  admire,  but  that  thou  mayft  adore  their 
and  thy  Creator ! 

Wherefore  is  confeioufnefs  repoCed  in 
thee  alone  ?  and  whence  is  it  derived  to 
thee  ? 

It  is  not  in  ne(h  to  think ;  it  is  not  in 
bones  to  reafon..  The  lion  knovveth  not 
that  worms  (hall  eat  him ;  the  ox  perceiv- 
ed) not  that  he  is  fed  for  (laughter. 

Something  is  added  to  thee  unlike  to 
4  what 
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than  the  hairs  of  thy  head ;  the  ftars  of  hea- 
ven are  not  to  be  counted  with  them. 

Think  not  with  Arabia,  that  one  foul  is 
pirtcd  among  all  men  ;  neither  behove 
thou  with  the  fons  of  Egypt,  that  every  man 
nidi  many:  know,  that  as  thy  heart,  To 
alio  thy  foal  is  one. 

Doth  not  the  fun  harden  the  clay  ?  doth 
it  not  alfr  (often  the  wax  ?  As  it  is  one  fun 
net  worketh  both,  even  fa  il  is  one  foul 
1-.'  w illeth contraries. 

As  the  moon  retaineth  her  nature  though 
darknefs  fpread  itfelf  before  her  face  as  a 
certain,  (b  the  foul  remaineth  perfedt  even 
in  die  bofom  of  a  fool. 

Shi  is  immortal;  (he  is  unchangeable; 
(he  U  alike  in  all.  Health  calieth  her  forth 
to  thew  her  lovelinefs,  and  application 
uointeth  her  with  the  oil  of  wifdom. 

Although  (he  (hall  live  after  thee,  think 
not  (he  was  born  before  thee.  She  was 
ctrcreated  with  thy  flefh,  and  formed  with 
thy  brain. 

Janice  could  not  give  her  to  thee  exalted 
by  virtues,  nor  mercy  deliver  her  to  thee 
deformed  by  vices.  Thefe  mud  be  thine, 
«adthoQ  moil  anfwer  for  them. 

Sappofe  not  death  can  (hield  thee  from 
auination;  think  not  corruption  can  hide 
t».e:  from  inquiry.  He  who  formed  thee 
tf  no j  know j it  not  what,  can  he  not  raife 
tt;e  to  thou  k  no  weft  not  what  again  ? 

Pe rceiveth  not  the  cock  the  hour  of  mid- 
fie  it  ?  Exaltcth  he  not  his  voice,  to  tell 
Uee  it  is  morning  ?  Knoweth  not  the  dog 
Ae  foot  teps  of  his  matter  ?  and  flieth  not 
-?  wouaded  goat  unto  the  herb  that  heal  - 
'tii  him  ?  Yet  when  thefe  die,  their  fpirit 
Wurneth  to  the  duft :  thine  alone  furvi veth. 

E  ivy  not  to  thefe  their  fenfes,  becaufe 
quicker  than  thine  own.  Learn  that  the 
Vantage  lieth  not  in  poffelfing  good 
&ingi,  but  in  the  knowing  to  ufe  them. 

Had  ft  thou  the  ear  of  a  flag,  or  were  thine 
eve  as  (trong  and  piercing  as  the  eagle's ; 
aiilt  thou  equal  the  hounds  in  fmell,  or 
could  the  ape  refign  to  thee  his  talte,  or 
Ac  tortoife  her  feeling ;  yet  without  rea- 
fa.  what  would  they  avail  thee  ?  Perifh 
Dot  all  thefe  like  their  kindred  ? 

Hath  any  one  of  them  the  gift  of  fpeech  ? 
Cr\  any  (ay  uuto  thee,  Therefore  did  I 

1   : 

The  lips  of  the  wife  are  as  the  doors  of 
*  caSinct;  no  fooner  are  they  opened,  but 
t-vv.ure;    rc  poured  out  before  thee. 

L<  xe  unto  trees  of  gold  arranged  in  beds 
of  'V47er,  arc  wife  fentences  uttered  in  due 


f^on. 


Canft  thou  think  too  greatly  of  thy  fou'  ? 
or  can  too  much  be  faid  in  its  praife  ?  It 
is  the  image  of  iiim  who  gave  it.     . 

Remember  thou  its  dignity  for  ever; 
forget  not  how  great  a  talent  is  committed 
to  tiiy  charge. 

What  foe  ver  may  do  good  may  alfo  do 
harm.  Beware  that  thou  direct  her  courfe 
to  virtue. 

Think  not  that  thou  canft  lofe  lie  -  in  the 
crowd;  fuppofe  not  that  thou  can. I  bury 
her  in  thy  clofet.  Action  i?  h  r  rielight, 
ami  (he  will  not  be  withheld  from  it. 

Her  motion  i.<  perpetual  ;  her  aiumpts 
are  univerfal ;  her  a  i  iiy  is  not  to  be  lup- 
prefljd.  Is  it  at  the  uttermo  I  p  •  $  of 
the  earth?  (he  will  have  it :  f>  it  i\  vond 
ti:e  reg'on  of  the  ftars?  yet  wi.1  her  eye 
dikover  it. 

Inquiry  is  her  delight.  As  one  who 
traverleth  the  burnin.'  fan  Is  in  fei.ch  of 
water,  fo  is  the  ioul  that  fcarchcth  after 
knowledge. 

Guard  her,  for  (he  is  rafli ;  reft  rain  her, 
fir  (he  is  irregular  :  correct  ru'r,  for  the  is 
outrageous  ;  more  fupple  is  (h:  than  wat  t, 
more  flexible  than  wax,  more  yielding  than 
air.     Is  t lure  aught  can  bind  her  ? 

As  a  fword  in  the  hand  cf  a  madman, 
even  fo  is  the  foul  to  him  who  wamcth  dis- 
cretion. 

The  end  of  her  fearch  is  tru:h;  her 
means  to  difcover  it  are  reafon  and  expe- 
rience. But  are  not  thefe  weak,  uncertain, 
and  fallacious  ?  How  then  ihall  the  attain 
unto  it  ? 

General  opinion  is  no  proof  of  truth,  for 
the  generality  of  men  are  ignorant. 

Perceived  thou  of  thyfelf,  the  know- 
ledge of  him  who  created  thee,  the  fenie 
of  the  worfhip  thou  owe  ft  unto  him  ?  are 
not  thefe  plain  before  thy  (ace?  And  be- 
hold !  what  is  there  more  that  man  needeih 
to  know  ? 

§271.   Of  the  Pbriod  and  Uses  of 
Human  Life. 

As  the  eye  of  morning  to  the  lark,  as 
the  (hade  of  evening  to  the  owl,  as  honey 
to  the  bee,  or  as  the  carcafe  unto  the  vul- 
ture ;  even  fuch  is  life  unto  the  heart  of 
man. 

Though  bright,  it  dazzleth  not ;  though 
obfeure,  it  difplcafeth  not ;  though  fweet, 
it  cloyeth  not;  though  corrupt,  it  foibii- 
deth  not;  yet  who  is  he  that  knoweth  its 
true  value? 

Learn  to  efteem  life  as  it  ought ;  then 
art  thou  near  the  pinnacle  of  wilaom. 

B  b  Think 


:>/ 


ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


Think  not  with' the  fool,  that  nothing 
is  more  valuable:  nor  believe  with  the 
prttcnded  wife,  that  thou  oughtefl  to  con- 
temn it.  Love  it  not  for  itfelf,  but  for 
the  good  it  may  be  of  to  others. 

Gold  cannot  buy  it  for  thee,  neither  can 
mines  of  diamonds  purchafe  back  the  mo- 
ment thcu  haft  now  loft  of  it.  Employ  the 
luccecdin^  ones  in  virtue. 

Say  not,  that  it  were  bed  not  to  have 
been  born;  or  if  born,  that  it  had  been 
belt  to  die  early  :  neither  dare  thou  to  afk 
of  thy  Creator,  Where  had  been  the  evil 
that  I  had  not  exifted?  Good  is  in  thy 
power  ;  the  want  of  good  is  evil ;  and  if 
the  queftion  be  juft,  lo  I  it  condemneth 
thee. 

Would  the  fifh  fwallow  the  bait  if  he 
knew  the  hook  was  hidden  therein  ?  would 
the  lion  enter  the  toils  if  he  law  they  were 
prepared  for  him  I  fo  neither  were  the  foul 
to  peridi  with  this  clay,  would  man  wilh  to 
live  ?  neither  would  a  merciful  God  have 
created  him  :  know  hence  thou  {halt  live 
afterward. 

As  the  bird  is  inclofcd  in  the  cige  before 
h"  fecth  it,  yet  teareth  not  his  fldli  again  ft 
its  fide*;  fo  neither  labour  thou  vainly  to 
jun  from  the  (late  thou  art  in  ;  but  know 
it  is  allotted  thee,  and  be  content  with  it. 

Though  its  ways  are  uneven,  yet  arc 
they  not  all  painful.  Accommodate  thy- 
fclf  to  all ;  and  where  there  is  It  aft  appear- 
ance of  evil,  fufpect  the  greated  danger. 

When  thy  bed  is  draw,  thou  fleepeft  in 
fecurity  ;  but  Wi.en  thou  ftrctched  thyfelf 
or  roles,  beware  of  the  thorns. 

A  jrood  death  L  better  than  an  evil  life: 
drive  therefore  to  live  as  long  as  thou 
©lighted,  not  a?  long  as  thou  canft.  While 
thv  life  is  to  others  worth  more  than  thv 
deaih,  it  is  thy  duty  to  prefrve  it. 

Complain  not  with  the  fool,  with  the 
fhortntfs  tf  thv  time  :  remember  that  with 
thy  davs,  thy  cares  are  fhortened. 

Take  from  the  period  of  thy  life  the 
iifclef3  parts  of  i;,  and  what  remaineth  ? 
Take  off  t!;c  tiuu*  of  thine  infancy,  the 
il-cond  infancy  of  a^e,  thy  ileep,  thv 
thoiH'htlofs  Lours,  thv  days  of  iicknefs : 
and  even  at  the  fulnefs  of  years,  how  ilw 
lc.vons  haft  thgu  truiv  numbered. 

He  \\/»i>  »>ave  thee  life  as  a  bleffin0-, 
fh-Htened  it  to  make  it  more  fo.  To  what 
cn.l  would  longer  life  have  ferved  thee? 
Willieft  thou  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
t*  more  vices?  As  to  the  good,  w  iff  rot 
jv  *hj  limited  n,v  {~r.?.,  be  fi.:isf:cd  with 
u».  !rtoiii  g:*ii  ? 


To  what  end,  O  child  of  farrow!  woolK 
thcu  iiv<™  longer  ?  to  breathe,  to  eat,  to  lee 
the  woild  ?  A}\  this  thou  haft  done  often 
alrea  Jy.  Too  frequent  repetition,  is  it  not 
tirefome  ?  or  is  it  not  fuper-il  jous  ? 

Wouldft  thou  improve  thy  wifdomand 
thy  virtue  ?  Alas !  what  art  thou  to  know? 
or  who  is  it  that  mail  teach  thee  ?  Badly 
thou  employed  the  little  that  thou  hati, 
dare  not,  therefore,  to  complain  that  more 
is  not  given  thee. 

Re  pi  ue  not  at  the  want  of  knowledge; 
it  mull  perilh  with  thee  in  the  grave.   Be 
honed  here,  thou  ihalt  be  wife  hereafter. 
Say  not  unto  the  crow,  why  numbered 
thou  (even  times  the  age  of  thy  lord?  or 
to  the  fawn,  why  are  thine  eyes  to  fee  nr. 
offspring,  to  an  hundredth  generation: 
Are  thefe  to  be  compared  with  thee  in  tie 
abufe  of  life  ?  are  they  riotous  r"  are  the. 
cruel  ?    are  they  ungrateful  I    Learn  froa 
them  rather,  that  innocence  of  life  and 
fimplicity  of  manners  are  the  paths  to* 
good  old  age. 

Knotted  thou  to  employ  life  better  tk:? 
thefe  r   then  lefs  of  it  mav  fuftice  thee. 

Man  who  dares  en  Have  the  world  wba 
he  knows  he  can  enjoy  his  tyranny  but  * 
moment,  what  would  he  not  aim  at  it  « 
were  immortal  ? 

Enough  haft  thou  of  life,  but  thou  re- 
garded it  not :  thou  art  not  in  want  o! ::. 
O  man  1  but  thou  art  prodigal:  thou  thro- 
eft  it  lightly  away,  as  if  thou  hadit  me-: 
than  enough  ;  and  yet  thou  repined  ti- 
it  is  not  gathered  again  unto- thee? 

K^.ow  that  it  is  not  abundance  *h:c: 
make  tit  rich,  but  economy. 

The  uife continued*  to  live  frornkiii^ 
perir.d;  the  fool  is  always  beginning. 

Labour  not  after  riches  fird,  and  tn- :•• 
thou  afterwards  wilt  e»njoy  them.  He-- 
neglccleth  the  prefent  moment,  thro  - 
away  all  he  hath.  As  the  arrow  pit-s 
through  the  hcv.rt,  while  the  warrior  kre» 


\if. 


t-.    - 


not  that  it  was  coming;  fo  (hall  his  L; 
taken  away  before   he   knoweth 
h.uh  it. 

Wh.it  then  is  life,  that  man  ihotic  * 
fm:  it?  what  breathing,  thai  he  £:-• 
covet  it  ?  . 

Is  it  not  a  fcene  of  delufion,  a  fa- 

•  •      • 

mifadvciuurcs,  a  purfuit  oi  evils  ~?<-~  - 
all  fides  together  ?  In  the  beginw .-£  '•'  - 
ignorance,  pain  is  in  its  middle,  asd  :i-- 
is  forrow. 

As  one  wave  pufheth  on  another :: 
are  involved  ir.  thai  behind  t.  •  m.  * 
iuccet-Jv-th  evil  to  evU  i.:  the  lit:  «-:  *- 
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x\t  greater  and  the  prefent  fvvallow  up  the 
letter  and  the  pa  ft.  Our  terrors  are  real 
?viJ.< ;  oar  expectations  look  forward  into 
improbabilities. 

FooJs,  to  dread  as  mortals,  and  to  defire 
as  if  immortal ! 

What  part  of  life  is  it  that  we  would 
wiih  to  remain  with  us  ?  Is  it  youth  ?  can 
»e  be  in  love  with  outrage,  licentioufnefs, 
and  reraerity  ?  Is  it  age  ?  then  we  are  fond 
of  infirmities. 

It  is  fold,  grey  hairs  are  revered,  and  in 
ltagth  of  days  is  honour.  Virtue  can  add 
were/Be  to  the  bloom  of  youth;  and 
vrhcut  it  age  plants  more  wrinkles  in  the 
foul  than  on  the  forehead. 

Is  age  refpecled  becaufe  it  hateth  riot  ? 
Wnat  juflice  is  in  this,  when  it  is  not  age 
that  defpifeth  pleafure,  but  pleafure  that 
defpifeth  age. 

Be  virtuous  while  thou  art  young,  fo 
(hill  thine  age  be  honoured. 


hizM  nnfidertd  in  regard  to  his  Infirmities, 
and  their  Effects. 

$  272.     Vanity. 

Irxonflancy  is  powerful  in  the  heart  of 
--n ;  intemperance  fwayeth  it  whither  it 
•ill ;  defpair  engrofleth  much  of  it ;  and 
far  proclaimed),  Behold,  I  fit  unrivalled 
therein !  but  vanity  is  beyond  them  all. 

Weep  not  therefore  at  the  calamities  of 
the  ham  an  (late  ;  rather  laugh  at  its  follies. 
In  the  hands  of  the  man  addided  to  vanity, 
life  is  but  the  fliadow  of  a  dieam. 

The  hero,  the  moil  lenowncd  of  human 
characters,  what  is  he  but  the  bubble  of 
tits  weaknefs  !  the  public  is  unliable  and 
ungrateful ;  why  mould  the  man  of  wifdom 
ecdanger  himfc If  for  fools  ? 

The  man  who  neglecteth  his  prefent 
concerns,  to  revolve  how  he  will  behave 
*&en  greater,  feedeth  himfelf  with  wind, 
uhile  his  bread  is  eaten  by  another. 

Ad  as  becometh  thee  in  thy  prefent  (la- 
tum ;  and  in  more  exalted  ones  thy  face 
Cull  not  be  athamed. 

What  bHndeth  the  eye,  or  what  hldeth 
the  heart  of  a  man  from  himfelf  like  va- 
nity? Lol  when  thou  feed  not  thyfelf, 
$en  others  difover  thee  moft  plainly. 

As  the  tulip  that  b  gaudy  without  fxnell, 
confpicuous  without  ufe;  fo  is  the  man 
who  fetteth  himfelf  up  on  high,  and  hath 
not  merit. 

9  The  heart  of  the  vain  is  troubled  while 
k  fcemeth  content ;  his  care*  are  greater 
tkaa  his  pleafures* 


His  folicitude  cannot  red  with  his  bones  ; 
the  grave  is  not  deep  enough  to  hide  it ; 
he  extendeth  his  thoughts  beyond  his  be- 
ing ;  he  bafpeaketh  praife  to  be  paid  when 
he  is  gone :  but  whofo  promifeth  it,  de- 
ceiveth  him. 

As  the  man  that  engagcth  his  wife  to 
remain  in  widowhood,  that  (he  difturb  not 
his  foul ;  fo  is  he  who  expeftcth  that  rraife 
{hall  reach  his  ears  beneath  the  earth,  or 
cherifli  his  heart  in  its  fhroud. 

Do  well  while  thou  livelt ;  but  regard 
not  what  is  faid  of  it.  Content  thyfclf 
with  deferving  praife,  and  thy  poilerity 
(hall  rejoice  ih  hearing  h. 

As  the  butterfly,  who  feeth  not  her  own 
colours;  as  the  jeflamine,  which  feeleth 
not  the  fcent  it  cafleth  around ;  fo  is  the 
man  who  appeareth  gay,  and  biddeth  other* 
to  take  notice  of  it. 

To  what  purpofe,  faith  he,  is  my  vefture 
of  gold  ?  to  what  end  are  my  tables  filkd 
with  dainties,  if  no  eye  gaze  upon  them  ? 
if  the  world  know  it  not  ?  Give  thy  rai- 
ment to  the  naked,  and  thy  food  unto  the 
hungry  ;  fo  (halt  thou  be  praifed,  and  feel 
that  thou  defcrveft  it. 

Why  beftoweft  thou  on  every  man  the 
flattery  of  unmeaning  words !  Tnouknow^- 
eft  when  returned  thee,  thou  regarded  ic 
not.  He  knoweth  he  lieth  unto  thee;  yet 
he  knoweth  thou  wilt  thank  him  for  it. 
Speak  in  fincerity,  and  thou  (halt  hear 
with  inftrucllon. 

The  vain  delighteth  to  fpeak  of  himfelf; 
but  he  feeth  not  that  others  like  not  to  hear 
him. 

If  he  have  done  any  thing  worth  Draife, 
if  he  pofTefs  that  which  is  worthy  admira- 
tion, his  joy  is  to  proclaim  it,  his  pride  is 
to  hear  it  reported.  The  defire  ef  fuch  a 
man  defeateth  itfelf.  Men  fay  not,  Behold, 
he  hath  done  it:  or,  See,  he  pofleifcth  it; 
but,  mark  how  proud  he  is  of  it ! 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  attend  at  once 
to  many  things.  He  who  fixeth  his  foul 
on  (hew,  lofeih  reality.  He  purfueth  bub- 
bles which  break  in  their  flight,  while  he 
treads  to  earth  what  would  do  him  ho- 


nour. 


$  273.    Inconstancy. 

Nature  urgeth  thee  to  incor.ilancy,  O 
man !  Therefore  guard  thyfclf  at  all  timet 
againft  it. 

Thou  art  from  the  womb  of  thy  mother 
various  and  wavering.  From  ihe  loins  <Vf 
thy  father  inherited  thou  inAabdlity ;  how. 
then  (halt  thou  be  firm  ? 

B  b  a  Thofc 
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EfhbJifli  thv  hrart,  O  man !  in  that 
nhiciiis  right;  and  then  know  the  greateft 
or'  human  praife  is  to  be  immutable. 

§  274.     Weakness. 

Vain  and  i  neon  ft  ant  as  thou  art,  O  child 
of  imperfection  !  how  can  ft  thou  but  be 
•Talc  ?  Is  not  inconftancy  conne&ed  with 
'n  Ity  ?  Can  there  be  vanity  without  in- 
srraity  ?  avoid  the  danger  of  the  one,  and 
:hou  fhaltefcape  the  mischiefs  of  the  other. 

Wherein  art  thou  mod  weak  ?  in  that 
ftberein  thou  feemeft  moft  ftrong  ;  in  that 
wHrrein  moil  thou  glorieft :  ev-  n  in  pof- 
ffffing  the  things  which  thou  haft :  in  uling 
lae  $ood  that  is  about  thee. 

Are  not  thy  delires  alio  frail  ?  or  knoweft 
thim  even  what  it  is  thou  wouldeft  with  ? 
When  thou  haft  obtained  what  molt  thou 
fou  -hteft  after,  behold  it  contenteth  thee 

DOt. 

Wherefore  lofeth  the  pleafure  that  is  be- 
fore thee  its  relilh  ?  and  why  appeareth 
that  which  is  yet  to  come  the  fwecter?  Be- 
ciufe  thou  art  wearied  with  the  good  of 
this,  becaufe  thou  knoweft  not  the  evil  of 
mt  which  is  not  with  thee,  Know  that  to 
W  content  is  to  be  happy. 

Couldeft  thou  chufe  for  thyfelf,  would 
tiy  Creator  lay  before  thee  all  that  thine 
tart  could  aflc  for  ?  would  happinefs  then 
ftmain  with  thee  ?  or  would  joy  dwell  al- 
W3V?  in  thy  gates  ? 

Alas !  thy  weaknefs  forbiddeth  it ;  thy 
intirinity  declareth  againft  it.  Variety  is 
to  thee  in  the  place  of  pleafure  ;  but  that 
which  permanently  delighteth  muft  be  per- 
manent. 

When  it  is  gone,  thou  repenteft  the  lofs 
ot  it,  though,  while  it  was  with  thee,  thou 
<--!pileft  it. 

That  which  fucceedeth  it,  hath  no  more 
tleahire  for  thee:  and  thou  afterwards 
fjarrelclt  with  thyfelf  for  preferring  it; 
b^old  the  only  circumftance  in  wnicii  thou 
e~e.t  not! 

Is  there  any  thing  in  which  thy  weak- 
er* appeareth  more  than  in  defiring 
1  -ngs  ?  It  is  in  the  poflefiing  and  in  the 
u-nj  them. 

Gord  things  ceafc  to  be  good  in  our  en- 
joyment of  them.     What  nature   meant 

;are  fleets,  are  fources  of  bitternefs  to  us ; 

from  our  delights  arife  pain;  from  our 

Nys  forrow. 
Be  moderate  in  the  enjoyment,  and  it 

wi'l  remain  in  thy  pofl'eflioi ;  let  thy  joy 

b*  founded  on  reafon ;  and  to  its  end  mall 

frrrow  be  a  ftran&er. 


The  delights  of  love  are  uihered  in  by 
fighs,  and  they  terminate  in  languilhment 
and  dejection.  The  object  thou  burneft 
for,  naufeates  with  latiety:  and  no  fooner 
haft  thou  pofTefled  it,  but  thou  art  weary  of 
its  p^efence. 

Join  efteem  to  thy  admiration,  unite 
friendfhip  with  thy  love ;  fo  fhalt  thou  find 
in  the  end,  content  fo  abfoluw,  that  it  fur- 
pafieth  raptures,  tranquillity  more  worth 
than  ecftafy. 

God  hath  given  thee  no  good  without 
its  admixture  of  evil ;  but  he  hath  given 
thee  alfo  the  means  of  throwing  off  the 
evil  from  it. 

As  joy  is  not  without  the  alloy  of  pain, 
fo  neither  is  forrow  without  its  portion  of 
pleafure.  Joy  and  grief,  though  unlike, 
are  united.  Our  own  choice  only  can  give 
them  us  entire. 

Melancholy  itfelf  often  giveth  delight, 
and  the  extremity  of  joy  is  mingled  with 
tears. 

'the  beft  things  in  the  hands  of  a  fool 
may  be  turned  to  his  deftrudlion ;  and  out 
of  the  worft  the  wife  will  find  the  means 
of  good. 

So  blended  is  weaknefs  in  thy  nature,  O 
man ;  that  thou  haft  not  ftrength  either  to 
be  good,  or  to  be  evil  entirely.  Rejoice 
that  thou  car.ft  not  excel  in  evil,  and  let 
the  good  that  is  within  thy  reach  content 
thee. 

The  virtues  are  allotted  to  various  fta- 
tions.  Seek  not  after  irapoffibilities,  nor 
grieve  that  thou  can  ft  not  poflefs  them  at  all. 
Wouldft  thou  at  once  have  the  libera- 
lity of  the  rich,  and  thi  contentment  of  the 
poor  ?  or  fhall  the  wife  of  thy  bofom  be 
defpifed,  becaufe  (he  fheweth  not  the  vir- 
tues of  the  uidow  ? 

If  thy  father  fink  before  thee  in  the  di- 
vifions  of  thy  country,  can  at  once  thy  juf- 
tice  deftroy  him,  and  thy  duty  fave  his  life  ! 
If  thou  beholdeft  thy  brother  in  the  ago- 
nies of  a  flow  death,  is  it  not  mercy  to  put 
a  period  to  his  life,  and  is  it  not  alfo  death 
to  be  his  murderer  f 

Truth  is  but  one;  thy  doubts  are  of 
thine  own  raifing.  He  who  made  virtues 
what  they  are,  planted  alfo  in  thee  a  know- 
ledge of  their  pre-eminence.  Act  as  thy 
foul  dictates  to  thee,  and  the  end  fhall  be 
always  right. 

§  275.    Of  tbt  Insufficiency  *f 
Knowledge. 

If  there  is  any  thing  lovely,  if  there  is 

any  thing  deniable*  if  there  is  any  thng 

B  b  3  within 
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within  the  reach  of  man  that  is  worthy  of 
prai  fc,  is  it  not  knowledge  ?  and  yet  who 
is  he  that  atiaineth  unto  it  ? 

The  ilatefman  proclaimed  that  he  hath 
it ;  the  ru'er  of  the  people  cliimcth  the 
praife  of  it;  but  findeth  the  fubjecl  that 
he  poflViTcth  it? 

Evil  if  not  requifite  to  man ;  neither  can 
vice  be  ntCw/L'y  to  be  tolerated  :  yet  how 
many  evil?  are  permitted  by  the  connivance 
of  the  laws?  how  many  Ciimes  committed 
by  the  decrees  of  the  council  ? 

But  be  wiie,  O  ruler  1  and  karri,  O  thou 
that  art  to  command  the  nations !  One 
crime  autho:ized  bv  th:e,  is  worfc  than  the 
cicapc  of  ten  from  puniihment. 

When  thy  people  are  numerous,  when 
thy  fons  incrtafc  about  thy  table;  fended 
thou  them  not  out  to  day  the  innocent,  and 
to  fall  befive  the  fwora  of  him  whom  they 
have  not  ofunded  ? 

If  the  ebjeft  of  thy  defires  demandeth 
the  lives  of  a  thouland,  iav**ft  thou  not,  I 
will  have  it?  Surely  thou  forge: tell  that 
he  who  created  thee,  created  aho  thefe ; 
and  that  their  blood  is  as  lich  as  thiue. 

Saved  thou,  that  jutlicc  cannot  be  exe- 
cuted witnout  wrong  L  iureiy  thine  own 
y  ords  condemn  thee. 

Thou  who  flattered  with  falfc  hopes  the 
crinrnal,  that  he  may  confels  his  guilt; 
art  thou  not  unto  him  a  criminal  ?  or  is 
thy  guilt  the  lefs,  becauft  he  cannot  pu- 
jiiih  "it  ? 

When  thou  commanded  to  the  torture 
him  who  is  but  fufpeclcd  of  ill,  darefl  thou 
to  remember,  that  thou  mayeii  rack  the 
innocent  ? 

Js  thy  purpofe  anfwercd  by  the  event? 
is  thy  foul  fanned  with  his  confeiiion? 
Fain  will  enforce  him  to  fay  what  is  not,  as 
rafy  as  what  is;  and  anguith  hath  cauled 
innocence  to  accufe  her(clf. 

That  thou  mayeit  not  kill  him  without 
caufe,  thou  dolt  worfc  than  kill  him  :  that 
thou  m.iycfl  prove  if  he  be  guilty,  thou 
deflroyi  £  him  innocent. 

O  b!i\dncfs  to  all  truih!  O  infuffi- 
CK-ncy  of  the  wiidom  of  the  wife  !  know 
when  thy  j  ;dgc  fhall  bid  the  account  for 
this,  thru  lhalt  wilh  ten  thoufand  guilty  to 
have  go  \e  fee,  rather  than  one  innocent 
then  co  (land  forth  againfl  thee. 

JnAiirsci'mt  as  thou  art  to  the  rr.ainte« 
vr.rc*  of  j  11  (lice,  how  lhalt  thou  arrive  at 
the  knowledge  of  truth  ?  how  (halt  thou 
aland  to  the  fontftcp  of  her  throne? 

As  the  owl  is  blinded  by  the  radiance 
of  the  ilj),  io  ihall  the  bn^htneis  of  her 


countenance  dazzle  thee  in  thy  approaches. 

If   thou    would  11  mount  up  into  ber 
throne,  firft  bow  thyfelf  at  her  foottbol; 
If  thou  wouldil  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
her,  firft  inform  thyfelf  of  thine  own  ig- 
norance- 
More  worth  is  (he  than  pearls,  there- 
fore ftek  her  carefully  :  the  eincralJ,  atd 
the  fa  p  phi  re,  and  the  ruby,  are  ts  din  be- 
neath her  feet;  therefore  purfue  her  nun- 
fullv. 

The  way  to  her  is  -abour ;  attention  \\ 
the  pilot  that  mud  conduct  thee  into  he: 
ports.  But  weary  not  in  the  way;  frr 
when  thou  art  arrived  at  her,  the  toil  thill 
be  to  tlite  for  pleafure. 

Say  not  unto  thyfeif,  Behold,  tnn 
breeaeth  hatred,  and  I  will  avoid  it;  j:!- 
fimulation  raifcth  friends,  and  1  will  fol- 
low it.  Are  not  the  enemies  mace  bv 
truth,  better  than  the  friends  obtained  Ly 
flattery  ? 

Naturally  doth  mandefire  the  truth,*" 
when  it  is  before  hirn,  he  will  nou:::- 
hend  it;  and  if  it  force  itfelf  upon  kstii 
he  not  orfended  at  it  ? 

The  fault  is  not  in  truth,  for  that  b  in* 
able;  but  the  weaknefs  of  men  beama  lc: 
its  fplendour. 

Wouldil  thou  fee  thine  own  infcihVircy 
more  plainly  ?  view  thyfelf  at  thy  emo- 
tions !  Io  what  end  was  religion  initial- 
ed, but  to  teach  thee  thine  infirmiues.to 
remind  thee  of  thy  weaknefs,  to  fliew  tk? 
that  fiom  heaven  alone  thou  art  to  bepe 
for  good  ? 

Doth  it  not  remind  thee  that  thou  art 
dull!  doth  it  not  tell  thee  that  thou-rt 
alhes  ?  And  behold  repentance  is  not  built 
on  frailty  ? 

When  thou  giveft  an  oath,  when  thru 
fwearell  thou  wilt  not  deceive;  behold :t 
fpreadeth  fhame  upon  thy  face,  and  urcn 
the  face  of  him  that  receiveth  it.  Learn 
to  be  juft,  and  repentance  may  be  forgot- 
ten ;  learn  to  be  honefl,  and  oatha  are  ur- 
ncccflary. 

The  (horter  follies  are,  the  better:  fsr 
not  therefore  to  thyfelf,  I  will  not  play  t~ 
fool  by  halves. 

He  that  hearcth  his  own  faults  w-a 
patience,  mall  reprove  another  with  bok- 
nefs. 

He  that  giveth  a  denial  wuhreafon,  ibid 
furTer  a  repulfe  vvith  moderation. 

It  tl  t>u  art  fufpeded,  anfwer  with  free- 
dom :  whom  (hould  fufpicion  affright,  ex- 
cept the  guilty  ? 

The  tender  of  heart  is  turned  from  h;i 

purpcic 
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pcrpofe  by  fapplications,  the  proud  is 
r  rJred  more  obftinate  by  entreaty,  the 
\-?<e  of  thine  infuffkiency  commanded 
tncetohear;  but  to  be  juft,  thou  mud 
h  it  without  thy  patiions. 

$  276.  Misery. 

Feeble  and  infumVi?  t  as  thou  art,  O 
Ear.  in  pood;  frail  and  inc  mdanc  as  thou 
irt  in  pleafure;  yet  there  is  a  thing  in 
uaich  thou  »rt  drong  and  unlhaken.  Its 
nm-  i>  Mifrry. 

his  the  charade r  of  thy  being,  the  pre* 
rotative  of  thy  nature;  in  thy  bread  alone 
it  re  Met  h ;  without  thee  there  is  nothing 
of"  it.  And  behold*  what  is  its  fource,  but 
cine  own  paflions? 

He  who  gave  thee  thefc,  cave  tSee  alfo 
reaion  to  fubduc  them ;  exert  it,  and  th^u 
Quit  trample  'h-*m  under  thy  feet, 

Thhr  entrance  into  the  world,  is  it  not 
(haiu-fc!  ?  tiiydeilrucUon  is  it  not  glorious? 
Loi  nun  adorn  the  inft.uments  of  death 
«it  ■  gold  ard  gems,  and  wear  them  above 
tkir  .  armenis. 

He  who  b?petteth  a  man*  hidcth  his 
fee*:  bat  he  who  killeth  a  thoufand  is 
W>-  u:ed. 

K'iow  thou,  notwithdanding,  that  in  this 
is  uror.  Cuftom  cannot  alter  the  nature  of 
trs:h;  neither  can  the  opinion  of  men  dc- 
ftrov  jufticc;  the  glory  and  the  flume  are 
miplace-i. 

There  is  bur  one  way  for  man  to  be  pro- 
duced :  there  are  a  thoufand  by  which  he 
miv  be  dedroyed. 

There  is  no  praife,  or  honour,  to  him 
who  giveth  being  to  another;  but  tri- 
ors and  empire  are  the  rewards  of 
murder. 

Yet  he  who  hath  many  children,  hath 
tsmany  befiings;  and  he  who  hath  taken 
a^y  the  life  of  another,  (hall  not  enjoy 
his  o  An. 

W.iile  the  favage  curfeth  the  birth  of 
H<  ion,  and  blefleth  the  death  of  his  fa- 
tiu»r,  doth  he  not  call  himfelf  a  roonder  ? 

1>  oag.i  of  evil  is  allotted  unto  man ;  but 
he  mketh  it  more  while  he  iamenteth  it. 

The  grcateft  of  all  human  ills  is  farrow ; 
to  muclt  of  this  thou  art  born  unto ;  add 
t«.:  unto  it  by  thy  own  pfrverfenefs. 

Grbf  is  natural  to  thee,  and  is  always 
about  thee;  pleafure  is  a  Granger,  and  vi- 
fr?th  thee  but  by  times :  ufc  well  thy  reafon, 
and  forrow   fhall  be  call  behind  thee ;  be 

p'udent,  and  the  vifits  of  joy  ftiall  remain 

long  with  thee. 
Erery  part  of  thy  frame  is  capable  of 
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forrow ;  bat  few  and  narrow  are  the  paths 
that  lead  to  delight. 

Plcafures  can  be  admitted  only  Amply; 
but  pains  ru(h  in  a  thoufand  at  a  time. 

As  the  blaze  of  ft  raw  fadeth  as  foon  as 
it  is  kindled  ;  fo  pafleth  away  the  bright- 
nefs  of  joy,  and  thou  knoweft  not  what  is 
become  of  it. 

Sorrow  is  frequent ;  pleafure  is  rare ; 
pain  cometh  of  itfelf ;  delight  mud  be  pur- 
chafed:  grief  is  unmixed;  but  joy  wantcth 
not  its  alloy  of  bitternefs. 

As  the  founded  health  is  lefs  perceived 
than  the  flighted  malady,  fo  the  highed 
joy  toucheth  us  lefs  deep  than  the  fmalleft 
forrow. 

We  are  in  love  with  anguifh ;  we  often 
fly  from  pleafure;  when  we  purchafe  it, 
codeth  it  not  more  than  it  is  worth  ? 

Reflection  is  the  buflnefs  of  man:  a 
fenfe  of  his  date  is  his  fird  duty ;  but 
who  remembereth  himfclf  in  joy.  Is  it  not 
in  mercy,  then,  that  forrow  is  allotted  unto 
us? 

Man  fore  Teeth  the  evil  that  is  to  come ; 
he  remembereth  it  when  it  is  pad :  he 
confidereth  not  that  the  thought  of  afflic- 
tion woundeth  deeper  than  the  affliction 
itfelf.  Think  not  of  thy  pain,  but  when  it 
is  upon  thee,  and  thou  {halt  avoid  what 
mod  would  hurt  thee. 

He  who  weepeth  before  he  needeth, 
weepeth  more  than  he  needeth :  and  why, 
but  that  he  loveth  weeping  ? 

The  dag  weepeth  not  till  the  fpear  is 
lifted  up  again  ft  him;  nor  do  the  tears  of 
the  beaver  fall,  till  the  hound  is  ready  to 
feise  him:  man  anticipateth  death,  by  the 
apprehenfions  of  it;  and  the  fear  is  greater 
luifery  than  the  event  itfelf. 

Be  always  prepared  to  give  an  account 
of  thine  actions ;  and  the  bed  death  is 
that  which  is  lead  premeditated. 

§277.       CyjlJDCMENT. 

The  greated  bounties  given  to  man,  are 
judgment  and  will;  happy  is  he  who  mif- 
applieth  them  not. 

As  the  torrent  that  rolleth  down  the 
mountains,  dedroyeth  all  that  is  borne 
away  by  it ;  fo  doth  common  opinion  over- 
whelm reafon  in  him  who  fubmitteth  to  it, 
without  faying,  What  is  thy  foundation  I 

See  that  what  thou  received  as  truth  be 
not  the  fliadow  of  it ;  what  thou  acknow- 
ledged as  convincing,is  often  but  plaufible. 
fie  Arm,  be  condant,  determine  for  thyfelf ; 
fo  (halt  thou  be  aofwerable  only  for  thine 
own  weaknefs. 

£  b  4  Say 
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Say  not  that  the  event  provth  the  wif- 
dom  or  the  action  :  remember  man  is  not 
above  th»-  re.ich  of  accidents. 

Con. Urn  n  noi  ihe  judgment  of  another, 
becaufe  it  d  tfeivth  fro.n  th  tie  own;  may 
riot  ev  mi  both  be  in  an  error  ? 

When  thou  <  fteemeft  a  man  for  his  titles, 
anJ  c  niemnet.i  the  ftranger  becaufe  he 
w  metn  them,  judged  thou  not  of  the 
camel  by  its  bride  ? 

'1  hink  not  thou  art  revenged  of  thine 
en'.my  when  thou  flayeft  him:  thou  putteft 
h'm  be\ond  thy  reach,  thou  giveft  him 
quiet,  and  tnou  takcit  fiom  uiyftlf  ail 
means  of  hurting  h:m. 

Was  thy  mother  incontinent,  and  gricv- 
eth  it  th  e  to  be  toui  of  it  ?  L-  trait  >  in  thy 
xv  if",  ?»nd  art  thou  pained  at  the  reproach 
of  it  i  He  who  deipifeth  thee  lor  it,  con- 
demned himtiif.  Art  thcu  anfwerable  for 
the  vices  of  another  ? 

Difr-gard  not  a  jt  we!,  becaufe  thou  pof- 
feiu  it  it;  j  either  ennance  thou  the  value  of 
a  thing,  btcaule  it  is  another's:  polLtiun 
to  the  .'.lie  addcth  to  the  price  of  it. 

Honour  not  thy  wife  the  lets, becaufe  (he 
.  is  in  tl\y  power  ;  anddefpiic  him  that  hath 
faiJ,  Would  thou  luve  her  lefs  ?  many 
her  !  What  hath  put  h*r  into  thy  power, 
but  her  conhJcrce  in  thy  virtue  i  fliouldlt 
thou  Wne  her  ltis  for  being  more  obliged 
to  he r ! 

If  tncu  wert  jufl  in  thy  courtfhip  of  her, 
thoug..  tin  u  ntglcdtclt  r.er  while  thou  haft 
her,  yet  lLall  hci  lof*  be  bitter  to  thy 
foul. 

He  who  thinketh  another  bleft,  only  be- 
caufe he  poncfu*th  her;  if  he  be  not  wifcr 
than  thee,  at  leaft  he  is  mo  e  happy. 

W\  igh  not  the  lofs  thy  friend  hath  fuf- 
fe.cd  bv  the  tears  he  iheddeth  for  it;  the 
g.eauit  griti*  are  above  theic  exprcflions 
of  tr,»  m. 

lilteem  not  an  action  becaufe  it  is  done 
with  r.ore  and  pomp;  the  noblcft  foul  is 
th.»t  which  aot!i  great  things,  and  is  not 
iro. id  in  the  doing  them. 

Fame  aftoniiheth  the  ear  of  him  who 
Jieaieth  it;  but  tranquillity  rejoice  th  the 
heart  that  is  ponVilVd  of  it. 

Attribute  notrhe  good  anions  of  another 
to  bad  caufes  :  thou  canft  not  know  his 
heart;  but  the  world  will  know  by  this, 
that  thine  is  full  of  envy. 

There  is  not  in  hypocrify  more  vice 
than  folly  j  to  be  honeit  is  as  C2.(y  as  to 
fecm  fo. 

Be  more  ready  to  acknowledge  a  bene- 
fit  than  to  revenge  an  injury ;  fo  ihalt  thou 


have  more  benefits  than  injuries  done  ur/.a 
thee. 

Be  more  ready  to  love  than  to  hate  \  ,3 
fhalt  thou  be  lovjd  by  more  than  hate  ike:. 

Be  willing  to  commend,  and  be  flaw  t: 
ceniure;  fo  mall  praife  be  upon  thy  virtu-:, 
and  the  eye  of  enmity  (hall  be  blind  ttth: 
imperfections. 

When  thou  doft  good,  do  it  becaufe  ::  ii 
good;  not  becaufe  men  cftcemit:  wlw 
thou  avoided  evil,  fly  it  becaufe  it  is  es\'. : 
not  becaufe  men  fpeak  againft  it:  be  nin;.: 
for  love  of  honefty,  and  thou  ihalt  be  uni- 
formly fo;  he  that  doth  it  without  p ma- 
ple, is  wavering. 

Wi(h  rather  to  be  reproved  by  the  *:'?. 
than  to  be  applauded  ,by  him  who  h./Ji  - 
urHerltanding ;  when  they  tell  thee  c  : 
faul:,they  fuppofe  thou  canft  improv*;  .  » 
other,  w  hen  lie  praifeth  thee,  thinkeit ;.;: 
like  unto  himfelf. 

Accept  not  an  office  for  which  tlu;t 
not  quarried,  left  he  who  knoweth  n::;cu# 
it  defpife  thee. 

Jnllrucl  not  another  in  that  where-* ' '•"♦ 
felf  art  ignorant;  when  he  feeth it,  it  1 
upbraid  thee. 

Expecl  not  a  friend  (hip  with  him  ?r 
hath  injured  thee ;  he  who  fufrVreia  .c 
wrong,  may  forgive  it;  but  he  vthoc.u 
it,  never  will  be  well  with  him. 

Lay  not  too  great  obligations  on  hr 
thou  wifheft  thy  fiiend  ;  behold  !  the  ier.: 
of  them  will  drive  him  from  thee:  a  U'..- 
benefit  gaineth  hiendlhip  ;  a  great  ex 
maketh  an  enemy. 

Neverthelefs,  ingratitude  is  not  in  :+ 
nature  of  man ;  neither  is  his  anger  i:.- 
concileable :  he  hateth  to  be  put  in  rr.r: 
of  a  debt  he  cannot  pay;  he  is  afh::rnti~ 
the  prefence  of  him  whom  he  hat.i  in- 
jured. 

Repine  not  at  the  good  of  a  frr.-re  '*• 
neither  rejoice  thou  in  the  evil  that  ^er-- 
leth  tnine  enemy  :  wimell  thou  that  cu* r.\ 
ihou.d  do  thus  to  thee  ? 

Wouldft  thou  enjoy  the  gooJ-willof  -". 
men,  let  thine  own  benevolence  be  u;  :u.« 
fal.  If  thou  obtained,  it  not  by  this,  ro 
other  means  could  give  it  thee :  an :  kr.  . 
though  thou  haft  it  not,  thou  had  U»* 
greater  pleafure  of  having  merited  it. 

§  278.     Presumption. 

Pride  and  meannefs  feem  incompat:.''.' 
but  man  rcconcileth contrarieties:  he  i:-- 
once  the  moil  miferabie  and  the  moil  arro- 
gant of  all  creatures. 

Preemption  is  tfre  bane  of  reafcr. ;  '• ": 
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the  aorfc  of  error ;  yet  it  is  congenial  with 
rea'*  i  in  us. 

Who  is  there  that  judgeth  not  either  too 
jiig'ilv  of  nimfelf,  or  thinketh  too  meanly 
or  others. 

Our  Creator  hlmfelf  efcapeth  not  our 
prtfumption :  how  then  Ihall  we  be  fafe 
from  one  another  ? 

What  is  the  origin  of  fu perdition  ?  and 
whence  ah  cth  falfe  worihip  ?  from  our 
pr? fuming  to  reafon  about  what  is  above 
our  rea  h,  to  comprehend  what  is  incora- 
prchcnHble. 

Limited  and  weak  as  our  understandings 
are, we  employ  not  even  their  little  forces 
is  we  ought.  We  foar  not  high  enough 
ia  oo r  approaches  to  God's  great nefs ; 
ve  five  not  wing  enougn  to  our  ideas, 
w.iea  we  enter  into  the  adoration  of  di- 
vinity. 

Man  who  fears  to  breaihe  a  whifper 
againft  his  earthly  fovereigu,  trembles  not 
to  arraign  the  difpenfations  of  his  God: 
hr  for^etteth  his  majefty,  and  rejudgeth 
his  jiid^ments. 

He  wno  dareth  not  repeat  the  name  of 
Vis  prince  without  honour,  yetb  ufheth  not 
t:  c  ill  that  of  his  Creator  to  be  witnefs  to 
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He  who  would  hear  the  fentence  of  the 
raagiftrate  with  filencf,  yet  dareth  to  plead 
witn  the  ii tern al ;  he  atremptetli  to  ll»oth 
him  with  intnaties,  to  flatter  him  with 
prcmife*,  to  agree  witn  him  upon  condi- 
tions ;  nay,  to  brave  and  murmur  at  him 
it  his  requrit  is  not  g;  anted. 

Why  art  thou  unpuniihed,  O  man  !  in 
thy  impiety,  but  that  tais  is  not  thy  day  of 
rctributio.i. 

Be  not  like  unto  thofe  who  fight  with 
the  thunder  ;  neither  dare  thou  to  deny 
t'V  Creator  thy  prayers,  be. auk-  he  chaf- 
tiiinh  thee.  Thy  madnels  in  this  is  on 
thine  own  head ;  thy  impiety  hurteth  no 
one  hut  thyfeif. 

Why  boafteth  man  that  he  is  the  fd- 
vourice  of  his  Maker,  yet  negle&eth  to 
pay  his  thanks  and  his  adorations  for  it  ? 
How  luiteih  fuch  a  life  with  a  belief  fo 
haughty  r 

Man,  who  is  truly  but  a  mote  in  the 
wide  expaofe,  belie veth  the  whole  earth 
and  heaven  to  be  created  for  him  :  he 
thinketh  the  whole  frame  of  nature  hath 
intereft  in  his  well-being. 

As  the  fool,  while  the  images  tremble 
on  the  bofom  of  the  water,  thinketh  that 
trees,  towns,  and  the  wide  horizon,  are 
dancing  to  do  him  pleaiuxe;  fo  nan,  while 


nature  performs  her  deft  in  ed  courfc,  be- 
lieves that  all  her  motions  are  but  to  en- 
tertain his  eye. 

While  he  courts  the  rays  of  the  fun  to 
warm  him,  he  fuppofeth  it  made  only  to 
be  of  uie  to  him ;  while  he  traceth  the 
moon  in  her  nightly  path,  he  b  lieveth  that' 
fhe  wa*  created  to  do  him  pleafure. 

Fool  to  thine  own  pride  !  be  humble  1 
know  thou  art  not  the  caufe  why  the  world 
holdeth  its  courfe ;  for  thee  are  not  made 
the  viciffitudes  of  fummer  and  winter. 

No  change  would  follow  if  thy  whole 
race  exifted  not ;  thou  art  but  one  among 
millions  that  are  bleffed  in  it. 

Exalt  not  thyfeif  to  the  heavens;  for, 
lo,  the  angels  are  above  thee ;  nor  difdain 
thv  tell ow -in habitants  of  the  earth,  though 
they  are  inferior  to  thee.  Are  they  not 
the  work  of  the  fame  hand  ? 

Thou  who  art  happy  by  the  mercy  of 
thy  Creator,  how  da  reft  thou  in  wantonneft 
put  others  of  his  creatures  to  torture  ?  Be- 
ware that  cruelty  Teturn  not  upon  thee. 

Serve  they  not  all  the  fame  univerfal 
Mailer  with  thee?  Hath  he  not  appointed 
unto  each  its  laws  ?  Hath  he  not  care  of 
their  prefervation  ?  and  dareft  thou  to  in- 
fringe it  ? 

Set  not  thy  judgment  above  that  of  all 
the  earth ;  neither  condemn  as  falfe  hood 
what  agreeth  not  with  thine  own  apprehen- 
lion.  Who  gave  thee  the  power  of  deter- 
mining for  others  ?  or  who  took  from  the 
world  the  right  of  choice? 

How  many  things  have  been  rejected, 
wh'ch  are  now  received  as  truths  ?  How 
n:any  now  received  as  truths,  (hall  in  their 
turn  be  defpifed  ?  Of  what  then  can  man 
be  certain  ? 

Do  the  good  that  thou  knoweft,  and  hap- 
pinefs  (hail  be  unto  thee.  Virtue  is  more 
thy  bufinefs  here  than  wifdom. 

Truth  and  falfehood,  have  they  not  the 
fame  appearance  in  what  we  undcrftand 
not  ?  what  then  but  our  prefumption  can 
determine  between  them  ? 

We  eafiiy  believe  what  is  above  our  com- 
prehenfion :  or  we  are  proud  to  pretend  it, 
that  it  may  appear  we  underftand  it.  Is  not 
this  folly  and  arrogance  ? 

Who  is  it  that  affirms  moft  boldly ;  who 
is  it  that  holds  his  opinion  moft  obllinate- 
ly  ?  Even  he  who  hath  moft  ignorance : 
for  he  alfo  hath  moft  pride. 

Every  man,  when  he  layeth  hold  of  an 
opinion,  defircth  to  remain  in  it ;  but  moft 
of  all  he  who  hath  moft  prefumption.  He 
contenteth  not  himfelf  to  betray  his  own 

lcul ; 
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not  charity,  temperance,  prudence,  and 
many  more,  is  guilty. 

The  poor  hath  only  the  good  of  his  own 
date  committed  unto  him ;  the  rich  is  in- 
irufted  with  the  welfare  of  thoufands. 

He  that  giveth  away  his  treafure  wifely, 
piveth  away  his  plagues:  he  that  rctaineth 
iheir  increafe,  heapeth  up  forrows. 

Refufe  not  unto  the  It  ranger  that  which 
be  wanteth;  deny  not  unto  thy  brother 
even  that  wnich  thou  wanteit  thyfelf. 

Know  there  is  more  delight  in  being 
*uhout  what  thou  hail  given,  than  in  pol- 
feSmg  millions  which  thou  k  a  owe  it  not  the 

§  281.    Revenge, 

The  root  of  revenge  is  in  the  weaknefs 
ef  the  foul :  the  moft  abject  and  timorous 
are  the  mod  addi&ed  to  it, 

Wao  torture  thofe  they  hate,  but  cow- 
arji?  who  murder  thofe  they  rob  but  wo* 
oen? 

The  feeling  an  injury,  mud  be  previous 
to  the  revenging  it ;  but  the  noble  mind 
cfJaineth  to  fay,  It  hurts  me. 

if  the  injury  is  not  below  thy  notice,  he 
tint  doth  it  unto  thee,  in  that,  maketh 
ft  :ril'elf  (o :  wouldil  thou  enter  the  lilts  with 
U:ae  inferior  ? 

Diidain  the  man  who  attempteth  to 
wrong  thee;  contemn  him  who  would  give 
thee  diiquiet. 

la  this  thou  not  only  prefcrveft  thine 
own  peace,  but  thpn  in  Aide  it  all  the  pu- 
ohhment  of  revenge,  without  (topping  to 
taploy  it  againit  him. 

As  the  tempeft  and  the  thunder  affect 
not  the  fun  or  the  ftars,  but  fpend  their 
ivy  on  ftones  and  trees  below;  fo  injuries 
tfcend  not  to  the  fouls  of  the  great,  but 
wiite  themfclves  on  fuch  as  are  thofe  who 
offer  them. 

Poomefs  of  fpirit  will  actuate  revenge ; 
greunefsof  foul  defpifeth  the  offence:  nay, 
it  doth  good  unto  him  who  intended  to  have 
Murbed  it. 

Why  feekefl  thou  vengeance,  O  man  ! 
with  what  purpole  is  it  that  thou  purlueft 
Kf  Thinkeft  thou  to  pain  thine  adverfary 
D>' it?  Know  that  thyfelf  fecleil  its  greateft 
torments. 
Revenge  gnaweth  the  heart  of  him  who 

» infecfad  with  it,  while  he  againft  whom 

Wis  intended  remaineth  eafy. 
It  is  nnjuft  in  the  anguilh  it  inflicts  ; 

thtrefore  nature  intended  it  not  for  thee : 

ceede&he  who  is  injured  more  pain?  or 


ought  he  to  add  force  to  the  affliction 
which  another  has  call  upon  him  ? 

The  man  who  meditateth  reveage  is  not 
content  with  the  miichief  he  hath  received  ; 
he  addeth  to  his  anguifh  the  punilhment 
due  unto  another :  while  he  whom  he  feek- 
eth  to  hurt,  goeth  his  way  laughing;  he 
maketh  himfclf  merry  at  this  addition  to 
his  mifery. 

Revenge  is  painful  in  the  intent,  and  it 
is  dangerous  in  the  execution  :  feldom  doth 
the  axe  fall  where  he  who  lifted  it  up  in- 
tended ;  and  lo,  he  remembereth  not  that  it 
muft  recoil  a  gain  ft  him. 

While  the  revengeful  feeketh  his  ene- 
my's hurt,  he  oftentimes  procureth  his  own 
dcftruclion :  while  he  aimeth  at  one  of  the 
eyes  of  his  adverfary,  lo,  he  putteth  out 
both  his  own. 

if  he  attain  not  his  end,  he  lamenteth  it; 
if  he  fucceed,  he  repenteth  of  it:  the  fear 
of  juftice  taketh  away  the  peace  of  his  own 
foul ;  the  care  to  hide  him  from  it,  deftroy- 
eth  that  of  his  friend. 

Can  the  death  of  thine  adverfary  fatiate 
thy  hatred  ?  can  the  fetting  him  at  reft  re- 
flore  thy  peace  ? 

Wouldft  thou  make  him  forry  for  his 
offence,  conquer  him  and  fpare  him:  in 
death  he  owneth  not  thy  fuperiority ;  nor 
feeleth  he  more  the  power  of  thy  wrath. 

In  revenge  there  mould  be  a  triumph  of 
the  avenger ;  and  he  who  hath  injured  him, 
fhould  feel  his  difpleafure ;  he  mould  fuf- 
fer  pain  from  it,  and  fhould  repent  him  of 
the  caufe. 

This  is  the  revenge  infpired  from  anger; 
but  that  which  makes  thee  great  is  con- 
tempt. 

Murder  for  an  Injury  arifeth  only 
from  cowardice :  he  who  inflicteth  it,  fear- 
eth  that  the  enemy  may  live  and  avenge 
himfelf. 

Death  endeth  the  quarrel;  butitreftor- 
eth  not  the  reputation :  killing  is  an  act  of 
caution,  not  of  courage;  it  maybe  fafe, 
but  it  is  not  honourable. 

There  is  nothing  fo  eafy  as  to  revenge 
an  offence ;  but  nothing  is  fo  honourable  as 
to  pardon  it. 

The  greateil  victory  man  can  obtain,  is 
over  himfelf;  he  that  difdaineth  to  feel  ait 
injury ,  retorteth  it  upon  him  who  offereth  it. 

When  thou  meditateft  •  revenge,  thotf 
confefleit  that  thou  feeieft  the  wrong: 
when  thou  complained,  thou  acknowledg- 
ed thyfelf  hurt  by  it ;  meaner!  thou  to  add 
this  triumph  to  the  pride  of  thine  enemy  I 

That  cannot  be  an  injury  which  is  not 

felt; 
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virtue  is  hippy  in  the  profperhy  of  the 
virtuous. 

He  who  rejoiceth  in  the  happinefi  of 
another,  increafeth  by  it  his  own. 

$  283.    Heaviness  of  Heart. 

The  foul  of  the  cheerful  force th  a  fmile 
upon  the  face  of  affliction ;  but  the  defpon- 
dence  of  the  fad  deadeneth  even  the  bright-. 
nefs  of  joy. 

What  is  the  fource  of  fadnefs,  but  a 
feeblenefs  of  the  foul?  what  giveth  it 
power  but  the  want  of  fpirit  I  Roufe  thy- 
icif  to  the  combat,  and  (he  quitteth  the 
kid  before  thou  ftrikeft. 

S^lnefs  is  an  enemy  to  thy  race,  there- 
fore drive  her  from  thy  heart ;  (he  poifon- 
rk  the  fweets  of  thy  life,  therefore  fuffer 
her  not  to  enter  thy  dwelling. 

She  raifeth  the  lofs  of  a  ftraw  to  the  de- 
Aroukm  of  thy  fortune.  While  flic  vex- 
eth  thy  foul  about  trifles,  (he  robbeth  thee 
of  thine  attendance  to  the  things  of confe- 
qaeace :  behold,  (he  but  prophefieth  what 
he  feemeth  to  relate  unto  thee. 

She  fpreadeth  drowfinefs  as  a  veil  over 
&y  virtues:  (he  hideth  them  from  thofc 
oko  would  honour  thee  in  beholding  them; 
lie  entanglcth  and  keepeth  them  down, 
« hilc  (he  maketh  it  mod  neceflary  for  thee 
to  exert  them. 

Lo,  (he  opprefleth  thee  with  evil ;  and 
tc  tieth  down  thine  hands,  when  they 
<*oUd  throw  the  load  from  off  thee. 

It  thou  would  ft  avoid  what  is  bafe,  if 
tLou  wouldft  difdain  what  is  cowardly,  if 
thou  wouldft  drive  from  thy  heart  what  is 
unjuft,  lufter  not  fadnefs  to  lay  hold  upon  it. 

buffer  it  not  to  cover  itfelf  with  the  face 
af  piety ;  let  it  not  deceive  thee  with  a  (hew 
M  wiidom.  Religion  payeth  honour  to  thy 
Maker ;  let  it  not  be  clouded  with  melan- 
choly. Wifdom  maketh  thee  happy;  know 
then,  that  forrowin  her  fight  is  as  a  (hanger. 

For  what  (hould  man  be  forrowful;  but 
for  afflictions?  Why  (hould  his  heart  give 
up  joy,  when  the  caufes  of  it  are  not  re- 
coved  from  him  ?  Is  not  this  being  mifer- 
ahle  for  the  fake  of  mifery  ? 

As  the  mourner  who  looketh  fad  becaufe 
he  is  hired  to  do  fo,  who  weepeth  becaufe 
his  tears  are  paid  for;  fuch  is  the  man  who 
faffcrethhis  heart  to  be  fad,  not  becaufe  he 
•-frreth  aught,  but  becaufe  he  is  gloomy. 
^  It  is  not  the  occaiion  that  produceth  the 
nrrow ;  for,  behold,  the  fame  thing  (hall 
he  to  another  rejoicing. 

Ai  men  if  their  fadnefs  maketh  things 
kuer,and  they  will  confefs  to  thee  that  it 


is  folly;  nay,  they  will  praife  him  who 
beareth  his  ills  with  patience,  who  maketh 
head  againft  misfortune  with  courage.  Ap- 
plaufe  mould  be  followed  by  imitation. 

Sadnefs  is  againft  nature,  for  it  trc\ublet]* 
her  motions:  lo,  it  rendereth  diftortcd 
whatfocver  nature  hath  made  amiable. 

As  the  01k  falleth  before  the  tempeft, 
and  raifeth  not  its  head  again ;  fo  boweth 
the  heart  of  man  to  the  fotcc  of  fadnefs, 
and  returneth  unto  his  ftrength  no  more 

As  the  fnow  melteth  upon  the  moun- 
tains, from  the  rain  that  trickleth  down 
their  (ides,  even  fo  is  beauty  warned  from 
off  thy  cheek  by  tear  :  and  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  reftoreth  itfelf  again. 

As  the  pearl  is  diflblved  by  the  vinegar, 
which  feemeth  at  firft  only  to  obfeuie  its 
furface;  fo  is  thy  happinefs,  O  man !  (wal- 
lowed up  by  heavinefs  of  heart,  though  rt 
firft  it  feemeth  only  to  cover  it  as  w  iifi  its 
ihadow. 

Behold  fadnefs  in  the  public  ftrects;  caft 
thine  eye  upon  her  in  the  places  of  re- 
fort  ;  avoideth  not  (he  every  one?  and  doth 
not  every  one  fly  from  her  prefence  ? 

See  how  (he  droopcthh^r  head,  like  the 
flower  whofe  root  is  cut  at  under !  fee  how 
(he  fixeth  her  eyes  upon  the  earth !  fee 
how  they  ferve  her  to  no  purpofe  but  for 
weeping ! 

Is  there  in  her  mouth  difcourfe  ?  is  there 
in  her  heart  the  love  of  fociety?  is  there 
in  her  foul,  reafon  ?  Aflc  her  the  caufe,  (he 
knoweth  it  not ;  enquire  the  occafton,  and 
behold  there  is  none. 
*  Yet  doth  her  ftrength  fail  her :  lo,  at 
length  (he  (inketh  into  the  grave ;  and  no 
one  faith,  What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Haft  thou  underftanding,  and  feeft  thou 
not  this !  haft  thou  piety,  and  perceived 
thou  not  thine  error  ? 

God  created  thee  in  mercy ;  had  he  not 
intended  thee  to  be  happy,  his  beneficence 
would  not  have  called  thee  into  exigence: 
how  dareft  thou  then  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
Majefty  ? 

Whilft  thou  art  moft  happy  with  inno- 
cence, thou  doft  him  moft  honour;  and 
what  is  thy  difcontent  but  murmuring* 
againft  him  ? 

Created  he  not  all  things  lhble  to 
changes,  and  dareft  thou  to  weep  at  their 
changing  ? 

If  we  know  the  law  of  nature,  where- 
fore do  we  complain  of  it  ?  if  we  are  igno- 
rant of  it,  what  (hall  we  accufe  but  our 
blindnefs  to  what  every  moment  giveth  us 
proof  of? 

Kiow 
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ii  inceffant,  me  wiH  not  day ;  (he  is  unliable 
15  the  trinds,  how  then  wilt  thou*  hold  her  ? 
When  fee  kiffeth  thee,  thou  ait  hie/Ted; 
behold,  as  thou  turneth  to  thank  her,  fhe 
is  gone  unto  another. 

$187.     Paiw  and  Sicr  niss. 

The*  ficknefs  of  the  body  afFecleth  even 
he  fool ;  the  one  cannot  be  in  health  with- 
er the  other. 

Pain  is  of  all  ills  that  which  is  moil  felt ; 
md  it  is  that  which  from  nature  hath  the 
twefl  remedies. 

When  thy  conftaocy  faileth  thee,  call  in 
thy  rearon ;  when  thy  patience  quitteth 
thee,  call  in  thy  hope. 

To  fuiFer,  is  a  neceifity  entailed  upon 
hy  nature;  wooldft  thou  that  miracles 
hoald  protect  thee  from  it?  or  (halt  thou 
epinc,  becaufe  it  happeneth  unto  thee, 
vhen  lo,  it  happeneth  unto  all  ? 

It  is  injuftice  to  expeel  exemption  from 
Hat  thou  wert  born  unto;  fubmit  with  mo* 
lefty  to  the  law*  of  thy  condition. 

Wouldii  thou  fay  to  the  feafons,  Pafs 
tot  on,  left  I  grow  old  ?  is  it  not  better  to 
jffer  well  tnat  which  thou  canft  not 
trotd? 

Pain  that  endureth  long,  is  moderate ; 
>loih  therefore  to  complain  of  it :  that 
'hich  is  violent  is  ihort :  behold  thou  feed 
he  end  of  it. 

The  body  was  created  to  be  fubfervient 
0  the  foul ;  while  thou  afflicleft  the  foul  for 
ts  pains,  behold  thou  fetteil  that  above  it. 

As  the  wife  affti&eth  not  himfelf,  becaufe 

thorn  teareth  his  garment ;  fo  the  patit-nt 
;rievcth  not  his  foul,  becaufe  that  which 
ovcreth  it  is  injured. 

§  288.    Death. 

As  the  production  of  the  metal  proveth 
)*  work  of  the  alchymtft;  fo  b  death  the 
eft  of  our  lives,  the  eflay  which  (hevveth 
~e  ftandard  of  all  our  actions- 

Would  ft  thou  judge  of  a  life,  examine 
*'  period  of  it ;  the  end  crowneth  the  at- 
?*npt :  and  where  diilunulauon  is  no  more, 
if  re  truth  appeareth. 

He  hath  not  (pent  his  life  ill,  who  know- 
•M  to  die  well ;  neither  can  he  have  loft 
ill  Ms  time,  who employeth  the  lafl  portion 
tfittohis  honour. 

He  was  not  born  in  vain  who  dieth  as 
k*  ought ;  neither  hath  he  lived  unprofi- 
&b!y  who  dieth  happily. 

He  that  confidereth  he  is  to  die,  is  con- 
tent while  he  liveth :  he  who  ftriveth  to 
forget  it,  bath  do  plcafure  in  any  thing ; 


his  joy  appeareth  to  him  a  jewel  which  ho 
expelteth  every  moment  he  (hall  lofe. 

Would  ft  thou  learn  to  die  nobly?  let 
thy  vices  die  before  thee.  Happy  is  he 
who  endeth  the  bufinefs  of  his  life  before 
his  death ;  who,  when  the  hour  of  it  cometh, 
hath  nothing  to  do  but  to  die ;  who  wiftieth 
not  delay,  becaufe  he  hath  no  longer  ufe 
for  time. 

Avoid  not  death,  for  it  is  a  weaknefs ; 
fear  it  not,  for  thou  underftandeth  not  what 
it  is  :  all  that  thou  certainly  knoweft,  'is, 
that  it  puttcth  an  end  to  thy  forrows, 

Think  not  the  longed  lire  the  happieft ; 
that  which  is  bed  employed,  doth  man  the 
mod  honour ;  himfelf  ihall  rejoice  after 
death  in  the  advantages  of  it. 

This  is  the  complete  Economy  of 
Human  Life. 


$  289.  A  Morning  Prayer  for  a  young  Student ^ 
at  School,  or  for  the  common  Ufe  of  a  School, 

Father  of  All !  we  return  thee  mod 
humble  and  hearty  thanks  for  thy  protec- 
tion of  us  in  the  night  feafon,  and  for  the 
refrefhment  of  our  fouls  and  bodies,  in 
the  fweet  repofe  of  deep.  Accept  alfo  our 
unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  thy  mercies 
during  the  helplefs  age  of  infancy. 

Continue,  we  befeech  thee,  to  guard  us 
under  the  Jhadow  of  thy  wing.  Our  age 
is  tender,  and  our  nature  frail ;  and,  with- 
out  the  influence  of  thy  grace,  we  ihall 
furely  fall. 

Let  that  influence  defcend  into  our 
hearts,  and  teach  us  to  love  thee  and  truth 
above  all  things.  O  guard  us  from  temp- 
tations to  deceit,  and  grant  that  we  may 
abhor  a  lye,  both  as  a  (in  and  as  a  difgrace. 

Infpire  us  with  an  abhorrence  of  the'f 
loathfornenefs  of  vice,  and  the  pollutions 
of  fenfual  pleasure.  Grant,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  we  may  early  feel  the  delight  of 
confeious  purity,  and  wafh  our  hands  in  in- 
nocency,  from  the  united  motives  of  in- 
clination  and  of  duty. 

Give  us,  O  thou  Parent  of  all  know- 
ledge, a  love  of  learning,  and  a  tade  for 
the  pure  and  fublime  plea  Cures  of  the  un- 
derflanding.  Improve  our  memory,  quick- 
en our  apprehenGon,and  grant  that  we  may 
lay  up  fuch  a  ftore  of  learning,  as  may 
fit  us  for  the  dation  to  which  it  ihall  pleafe 
thee  to  call  us,  and  enable  us  to  make  great 
advances  in  virtue  and  religion,  and  (hine 
as  lights  in  the  world,  by  the  influence  of 
a  good  example. 

Give  us  grace  to   be  diligent  in  our 
C  c  ftudies, 
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ftudies,  and  that  whatever  we  read  we  may 
(lrong!y  mark,  and  inwardly  digcfl  it. 

Blcfs  our  parents,  guardians,  and  in- 
structors; and  grant  that  wc  may  make 
them  the  belt  return  in  otir  power,  for  giv- 
ing us  opportunities  of  improvement,and 
for  all  their  care  and  attention  to  our  wel- 
fare. They  aflc  no  return,  but  that  we 
fhould  make  ufe  of  thofe  opportunities,  and 
co-operate  with  their  endeavours— O  grant 
that  we  may  not  difappoint  their  anxious 
expectations. 

Afiill  us  mercifully,  O  Lord,  that  we  may 
immediately  engage  in  the  ftudies  and  du- 
ties of  the  day,  and  go  through  them 
chearfully,  diligently,  and  fuccefsfully. 

Accept  our  endeavours,  and  pardon  our 
defects,  through  the  merits  of  our  blefled 
Saviour,  Jefus  Chrifl  our  Lord.     Amen. 

§    290.     An  Evening  Prayer, 

O  Almighty  God  !  again  wc  approach 
thy  mercy-feat,  to  offer  unto  thee. our 
thanks  and  praifes  for  the  bleflings  and 
protection  aftoided  us  this  day  ;  and  hum- 
bly to  implore  thy  pardon  for  eur  manifold 
trart  fg  rcflions. 

Grant  that  the  words  of  various  inftruc- 
tion  which  we  have  heard  or  read  this  day, 
may  be  fo  inwardly  grafted  in  our  hearts 
and  memories,  as  to  bring  forth  the  fruits 
of  learning  and  virtue. 

Grant  that  as  we  recline  on  onr  pil- 
lows, we  may  call  to  mind  the  tranfactions 
of  the  day,  condemn  thofe  things  of  which 
our  confeience  accufes  us,  and  make  and 
keep  refolutions  of  amendment. 

Grant  that  thy  holy  angels  may  watch 
over  us  this  night,  and  guard  us  from 
temptation,  excluding  all  improper 
thoughts,  and  filling  our  breads  with  the 
pureil  fentiments  of  piety.  Like  as  the 
hart  panteth  for  the  water-brook,  fo  let  our 
fouls  thirlt  for  thee,  O  Lord,  and  for  what- 


ever is  excellent  and  beautiful  inlraairr 
and  behaviour. 

-    Correct,  by  the  fweet  influence  of  Ch:  1- 
tian  charity,  the  irregularities  of  our  ten 
per  ;  und  retrain  every  tendency  to  la- 
titude, and  to  ill-ufage    of   our  par,:.'.. 
teachers,    paflors,   and    matters.     Tei. 
us  to  know  the  value  of  a  good  educr.ir. 
and  to  be  thank! ul  to  thole  who  labour  v 
the  improvement  of  our  minds  and  se- 
rais.   Give  us  grace  to  be  reverent  to  c 
fuperiors,  gentle  to  oar  equals  or  ir.fc:::* 
and  benevolent  to  all  mankind.    E!e> ... 
and  enlarge  our  fentiments,  and  let  ah  u* 
conduct  be' regulated  by  right  reafoiw- 
tended  with  Chriftian  charity,  and  tha:  r 
culiar  generoiity  ©f  mind,  which  hecc:.. 
a  liberal  fcholar,  and  a  fmcere  ChrLiiaa. 

O  Lord,  bellow  upon  us  whatever  r: 
be  good  for  us,  even    though  we  thc- 
omit  to  pray  for  it ;  and  avert  wlu:r  * 
is  hurtful,  though  Li  the  bUndneis  of  c- 
hearts  we  ihould  defire  it. 

Into  thy  hands  we  refign  ©urfelve.-, : 
we  retire  to  reft ;  hoping  by  thy  mt.c 
to  rife  again  with  renewed  fpirits,  tc 
through  the  bufinefc  of  the  morrow.  »- 
to  prepare  ourfelves  for  this  life,  and  k-  . 
bleifed  immortality;    which  we  arde: 
hope  to  attain,  through  the  merits  and  :• 
terccfiion  of  thy  Son,  our  Saviour,  jc. 
Chrill  our  Lord.     Amen. 

%    29I.      THI    LORD'S    PRAYt* 

Our    Father    which     art    in    he*.» 
Hallowed   be   thy  name;   Thy  kin 
come ;   Thy  will  be  done  in  earth,  as  ■: 
in  heaven :  Give  us  this  day  our  c~ 
bread ;   And  forgive  us  our  trefpaiH5,  - 
we  forgive  them  that  trefpafs  agair.t  - 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation;  but  c. 
ver  us  from  evil :     For  thine  is  the  ki 
dorn,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory.   - 
ever  and  ever.    Amen. 


END     OF     THE    FIRST     BOOR. 
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5  I.    Beneficial  EfetTs  ef  a  Tafte  for  the  life.     The  moft  t>ufy  man,  in  the  mod  ac± 

Belles    L  e  t  t  r  k  s.  tive  fphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by 

BELLES  Lettres  and  Criticifm  chiefly  bufincfs.     Men  of  ferious  profeilions  can- 

confider  Man  as  a   being  endowed  not  always  be  on  the  ft  retch  of  ferious 

w  i:b  thofe  powere  of  tafte  and  imagination,  thought.    Neither  can  the  moft  gay  and 

fthich  were  intended  to  embellilh  his  mind,  fiouriming  Gtuations  of  fortune  afford  any 

and  to  fupply  him  with  rational  and  ufeful  man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with 

entertainment.     They  open  a  field  of  in-  pleafure.     Life  mull  always  languifh  in 

reftigation  peculiar  to  themfelves.  All  that  the  hands  of  the  idle.     It  will  frequently 

rcUtes  to  beauty^  harmony,  grandeur,  and  languifh  even  in  the  hands  of  the  bufy,  if 

elegance ;  all  that  can  too  the  the  mind,  they  have  not  fome  employment  fubfidiary 

gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  affections,  to  that  which  forms  their  main   purfuit. 

belongs  to  their  province.    They  prefent  How  then  (hall  thefe  vacant  fpaces,  thofe 

human  nature    under    a   different   afpeft  unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  lefs, 

from  that  which  it  aflumes  when  viewed  occur  in  the  life  of  every  one,  be  filled  up? 

by  other  fciences.     They  bring  to  light  How  can  we  contrive  to  difpofe  of  them  in 

various  fpringa  of  action,  which,  without  any  way  that  (hall  be  more  agreeable  in 

t;<eiraid,  might  have  pafled  unobferved;  itfelf,  or  more  confonant  to  the  dignity  of 

;.nd  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature*  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertain* 

*  equently  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  mints  of  tafte,  and  the  ftudy  of  polite  lite- 

Several  departments  of  human  life.  rature  ?  He  who  is  fo  happy  as  to  have 

Such  ftudies  have  alfo  this  peculiar  ad-  acquired  a  reJiih  for  thefe,  has  always  at 

vantage,  that  they  exercife  our  reafon  with-  hand  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  am  u  fe- 

cat  fatiguing  it.      They  lead  to  enquiries  ment  for  his  leifure  hours,  to   fave  him 

acute,  but  not  painful ;  profound,  but  not  from  the  danger  of  many  a  pernicious  paf- 

<*7  nor  abftrute.    They  ftrew  flowers  in  fion.     He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  bur- 

the  path  of  fcience ;  and  while  they  keep  den  to  himfelf.    He  is  not  obliged  to  fly 

the  mind  bent,  in  fomc  degree,  and  a  dive,  to  low  company,  or  to  court  the  riot  of  loofe 

Lb-y  relieve  it  at  the  fame  time  from  that  pieafures,  in  order  to  cure  the  tedioufnefs 

aore  toilfome  labour  to  which  it  mail  fub-  of  exigence. 

nut  in  the  acquifition  of  neceifary  erudi-  Providence  feems  plainly  to  have  point- 

Uoq,  or  the  invciligation  of  abftra£l  truth,  ed  out  this  ufeful  purpofe,  to  which  the 

Mlair.  pieafures  of  tafte  may  be  applied,  by  inter- 

i       n     j*  .  ,  **~            .   ~  ,  pofing  them  in  a  middle  nation  between 

S  *.    Beneficial  Efe&  of  the  Cuhiwation  ef  thc  pieafures  of  fenfe,  and  thofe  of  pure 

T  a  s  t  b.  intellect.  We  were  notdefigned  to  grovel 

The  cultivat'on  of  Tafte  is  further  re-  always  among  objects  fo  low  as  the  for- 

c-mmendej  by  the  happy  effects  which  mcr;  nor  arc  we  capable  of  dwelling  con- 

i*  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  human  ftantly  in  fo  high  a  region  as  the  latter. 

C  c  a  The 
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the  Eoglifli,  and  the  Spaniards.  In  giv-  long.  Mankind  are  too  indolent  to  rdiih 
ing  the  general  crara&ers  of  Style,  it  is  To  much  labour.  They  may  pretend  to 
ufaal  Co  talk  of  a  nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  admire  the  author's  depth  after  they  have 
Spirited  Style;  which  are  plainly  the  cha-  difcovercd  his  meaning ;  but  they  will  fel- 
rafters  of  a  writer's  manner  of  thinking,  dom  be  inclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  fe- 
ll well  as  of  expreffing  himfelf :  fo  diifi-  cond  time. 

cult  it  is  to  feparate  theie  two  things  from  Authors  fometimes  plead  the  diffienhy 

one  another.    Of  the  general  characters  of  their  fubjeel,  as  an  excufe  for  the  want 

of  Style,  I  am  afterwards  to  difcourfe ;  but  of  Perfpicuity.   But  the  excufe  can  rarely, 

it  will  be  neceflary  to  begin  with  excimin*  if  ever,  be  admitted.     For  whatever  a  man 

ing  the  more  fimple  qualities  of  it ;  from  conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power, 

the  aficmblage  of  which  its  more  complex  if  he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  dif- 

denominations,  in  a  great  meafure,  refult.  tlnft  proportions,  or  to  exprefs  clearly  to 

All  the  Qualities  of  a  good  Style  may  be  others  :  and  upon  no  fubjeft  ought  any 

ranged  under  two  heads,  Perfpicuity  and  man  to  write,  where  he  cannot  think  clear- 

Ornamenc    For  all  that  can  poiTibly  be  ly.     His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excufa- 

xeqaired  of  Language  is,  to  convey  our  bly,  be  on  fome  fubje&s  incomplete  or  ina« 

ideas  clearly  to  the  minds  of  others,  and,  dequate;  but  ftill,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 

at  the  fame  time,  in  fuch  a  drei's,  as,  by  ought  to  be  clear ;  and,  wherever  this  is 

pleafmg  and  interelling  them,  (hall  moll  the  cafe,  Perfpicuity  in  expreffing  them  i» 

cJfedualJy  ftrengtaen  the  imprefiions  which  always  attainable.     The  obfeurity  which 

v>c  feek  to  make.     When  both  thefe  ends*  reigns  fo  much  among  many  metaphyseal 

are  anfwered,  we  certainly  accomplift)  every  writers,  is,  for  the  moil  pan,  owing  to  the 

pjrpofe  for  wnich  we  ufc  Writing  and  Dil-  indilHn&nefs  of  their   own  conceptions. 

coaiie.                                           Blair.  They  fee  the  objed  but  in  a  confufed  light  *, 

and,  of  courfe,  can  never  exhibit  it  an  a- 

(5.     0«  Perspicuity,  clear  one  to  others. 

D   r  .     .      .      ....          ...       ...  Perfpicuity  in  writing,  is  not  to  be  con- 

t  Perfpicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  fi^/as  merely  a  fort  of  negative  virtue, 

u  the  rundamental  quality  of  Style*;  a  or  frccdom  from  defccl,    j*  has  hi  h£ 

jaalitr  fo  eflenUal  in  every  kind  of  writ-  mcrk:  h  b  a  d           of      fitivc  ,• 

y  *£.' V  thewwan'  °(  ?  "othmS  can  We  are  pleafed  with  an  auThor,  we  confi- 

au)ne.  Without  this,  the  richeft  ornaments  dcr  him  £  defcrving  praife,  who  frccs  ns 

of  Style  only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  from  ^  fati       of  f^chin*  for  his  mean- 

and puzzle, ,inllead  of ^leafing, ^thc 1  reader.  ^       who  ^rric$  UJ  ^  h  to  f(lbjea 

This,  therefore,  muft  be  our  ffrft  objeft,  to  wflhout         cmbarraiTmcnt  or  confufion ; 

make  our  meaning  clearlv  and  fully  under-  whofe   ft  ^  flows  ^           likc   a  K      id 

ftood.  and  anderftood  without  the  lead  dif.  ^           ^     wc  fcc      ^          ^^ 

faulty.  •*  Oratio,"  fays  Qainftihan, ««  de-  7      j^m 
u  bet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  efle 
"  aperta;   ut  in  animum  audientis,  ficut 

*  fol  in  oculos,  etiamfi  in  eum  non  inten-  *  *•     °*  Purity  and  Propriety. 

Language,  are 
for  each  other; 


»r»  «m™j  * S  cJ\~  .          -.       -A         Z  an<*»  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied. 

ea^*S-2  ?£VZT'  mt  Th  A  diftinaion,  however,  obtains  Wen 

£1!  C*i  ^     •        A     "  ^  fCn"  them.     Purity,  is  the  ufe  of  fuch  words, 

&LT7u     ^ V*""  "  wPW"  *»d  fuch  conftruaions,  as  belong  to  the 

head  them  fully,  he  will  .ever  pleafe  us  %iQm  rf  thc  Languag'c  which  w*  fpeak . 

•  «  Nobis  prima  nt  vimn,  perfpicuitat,  propria  »  oppofition  to  words  and  phrafes  that  are 

M  tvrba,  Raw  ©rdo,  non  ia  long™  dilata  con-  imported  from  other  Languages, or  that  are 

«  dofio  j  nihil  ac^ue  deflj,  ncqae  fuperfluat."  obfblete,  or  new-coined,  or  ufed  without 

Qoimctil.  lib.  viti.  proper  authority.     Propriety  is  the  felec- 

t  «  Difconrfcooghtalway.  to  be  ob.ioo.,  etea  *»  ^  ^  w°rdsA  in  the  Language,  as 

w  to  the  moft  canleft  and  negligent  bearer  j  fo  that  the  bed  and  moft  cftaohlbed  ufage  has  ap- 

*'  thc  fcnfe  Ikall  fttike  bit  mind,  m  the  light  of  propriflted  to  thofe  ideas  which  we  intend 

«  ^i0*"  6oct  our  ^^  thoo*b  ^  ar*  *ot  dU  to  exprefs  by  them.    It  implies  the  cor- 

reQed  opwmrd.  to  it.    We  muft  ftudy,  not  only  ft  ^d   ^         application  of  them,  ac- 

u  tiut  every  bearer  mar  undtrftand  us,  but  that  rcs*  JW,°   wppy  ypuw^iw.  w*    k«u»t, 

"  ic  (kaU  be  iapofible  for  him  not  to  imderftand  cording  to  that  ufage,  in  oppofitlOn  to  vul- 

*'  us,**  garifms,  or  low  expreffions;  and  to  words 

Cc  3  an4 
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<Wly  perceive  in  what  they  agree,  and 
in  uhat  they  differ.  Thus  were  any  ob- 
ject, fiippofe  fome  animal,  to  be  prefented 
to  me,  of  whofe  (tructure  I  wanted  to 
form  a  diftinct  notion,  I  would  define  all 
its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itfelf, 
and  to  ffond  alone,  that  there  might  be 
nothing  to  diitract  my  attention.  The 
finiJ  is  the  cafe  with  words.  If,  when 
voq  would  inform  me  of  your  meaning, 
voq  alfo  tell  me  more  than  what  conveys 
it ;  if  you  join  foreign  circumflances  to  the 
principal  object ;  if,  by  unneceflarily  va- 
rying the  expreflion,  you  fliift  the  point  of 
view,  and  make  me  fee  fometimes  the  ob- 
jccl  itfelf,  and  fometimes  another  thing 
tha  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  ob- 
lige me  to  look  on  feveral  objects  at  once, 
and  I  lofe  fight  of  the  principal.  You 
load  the  animal  yon  arc  mowing  me  with 
(0  many  trappings  and  collars,  and  bring 
fo  many  of  the  fame  fpecies  before  me, 
frmewhat  refembling,  and  yet  fomewhat 
&5e ring,  that  I  fee  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  Loofe  Style : 
a:  J  L  the  proper  oppofite  to  Precifion.  It 
^  orally  arifes  from  ufing  a  fuperfluity 
1*  \10rd5.     Feeble  writers  employ  a  mul- 
t.;  \lc  of  words,  to  make  themfelvcs  un- 
C:  tcoJ,   as  they  think,  more  diftinctly; 
:  r  J  they  only  confound  the  reader.  They 
r.re  fer.fible   of  not   having    caught   the 
rrccife  expreflion,  to  convey  what  they 
wv'd  llr^nify ;  they  do  not,  indeed,  con- 
\  ivc  their  own  meaning  very  precifely 
i-emlelves ;   and,  therefore,  help  it  out, 
■•*  they  can,  by  this  and  the  other  word, 
*aich  may,  as  they  fuppofe,  fupply  the 
defect,  and  bring  you  fomewhat  nearer  to 
their  idea:  they  are  always  going  about 
it,  and  about  it,  but  never  jail  hit  the 
thing.    The  image,  as  they  fet  it  before 
v>a,  is  always  feen  double;  and  no  dou- 
n'e  image  is  diftinct.     When  an  author 
tc'i's  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the  day 
of  battle,  the  expreflion  is  precife,  and  I 
underftand  it  full  v.  But  if,  from  the  de  fire  of 
multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praKe  his 
aurage  zxxAfortittufe ;  at  the  moment  he  join  s 
thefe  words  together,  my  idea  begins  to  wa- 
ver. He  means  to  cxprefs  one  quality  more 
ftrongly  ;but  Jie  is,  in  truth,  cxprefling  two. 
Ctmrage  refills  danger;  fortitude  fupports 
pain.    The  occafion  of  exerting  each  of 
thefe  qualities  is  different;  and  being  led 
to  thinlc  of  both  together,  when  only  one 
ct  thrm  mould  be  in  my  view,  my  view 
is  rendered  unftcadv,  and  my  conception 
of  the  objeft  indiflina. 


From  what  I  have  faid,  it  appears  that 
an  author  may,  in  a  qualified  fenfe,  be 
perfpicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being 
precife.  He  ufes  proper  words,  and  pro- 
per arrangement :  he  gives  you  the  idea 
as  clear  as  he  conceives  it  himfelf;  and  fo 
fir  he  is  perfpicuous;  but  the  ideas  are 
not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind :  they  are 
loofe  and  ceneral;  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  expreffed  with  Precifion.  All  fubjects 
do  not  equally  require  Precifion.  It  is 
fufficient  on  many  occafions,  that  we 
have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The 
fubject,  perhaps,  is  of  the  known  and  fa- 
miliar kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of 
miftaking  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  though 
every  word  which  he  ufes  be  not  precife 
and  exact.  Blair. 

§  9.  %be  Caufts  of  a  Loofe  Style. 
The  great  fource  of  a  Loofe  Style,  in 
oppofition  to  Precifion,  is  the  injudicious 
life  of  thofe  words  termed  Synonymous. 
They  are  called  Synonymous,  becaufe  they 
agree  in  exprefCngonc  principal  idea:  bur, 
for  tbe  moft  part,  if  not  always,  they  ex- 
prefs  it  with  fome  divei  fity  in  the  circum- 
ftances. They  are  varied  by  fome  ac- 
ceffory  idea  which  every  word  intro- 
duces, and  which  forms  the  dillinction  be- 
tween them.  Hardly,  in  any  Language,are 
there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the 
fame  idea;  a  perfon  thoroughly converfant 
in  the  propriety  of  the  Language,  will  al- 
ways be  able  to  obfervc  iomcthing  that 
dicing uilhes  them.  As  they  are  iike  dif- 
ferent fhades  of  the  fame  colour,  an  ac- 
curate writer  can  employ  them  to  (great 
advantage,  by  ufing  them  fo  as  to  heighten 
and  finilh  the  picture  which  he  givi  s  us. 
He  fupplies  by  one,  what  was  wan.ing  in 
the  other,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  luflre  of 
the  image  which  he  means  to  exhibit* 
But  in  order  to  this  end,  he  mull  be  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  choice  which  he 
makej  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each 
other:  and  to  employ  them  careiefsly, 
merely  for  the  fake  of  filling  up  a  period, 
or  of  rounding  and  diveriifying  the  Lan- 
guage, as  if  the  figni Mention  were  ex  ictiy 
the  fame,  while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence 
a  certain  milt,  and  indiitinctnefi,  is  unwa- 
rily thrown  over  Style.  Ibid. 

$  IO.   On  the  general  Characters  of  St  yle. 

That  different  fubjccls  require  to  be 
treated  of  In  different  forts  of  Style,  is  a 
pofition  fo  obvious,  that  1  lhall  not  it  iv  to 
illuftrate  it.  Every  one  fees  th.it  T*  eatifes 
of  Philofophy,  for  iiiitance,  ought  not  to 
C  c  4  be 
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be  compofcd  in  the  fame  Style  with  Ora- 
tions.    Every  one  fees  alfo,  that  different 
parts  of  the  fame  compofu ion  require  a  va- 
riation in  the  Style  and  manner.    In  a  fer- 
mon,  for  inilar.ee,  ci  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  of  more 
ornament,    and    requires    more   warmth, 
than  the  didactic  part.     But  what  I  mean 
at  prefent  to  remark  is,  that,  amidit  this 
variety,  we  it  ill  expect  to  find,  in  the  com- 
pofitions  of  any  one  man,  fonie  degree  of 
uniformity  or  confiilency  with  hkniclf  in 
manner;  wc  expect  to  find  iome  predo- 
minant ch.irr.rler  of  Style  impreflcd  on  all 
his  writings,  which  mall  he  fuitcd  to,  and 
ihall  maik,  his  particular  genius,  and  turn 
of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  dilier  much 
in  Style,  as  they  ought  to  do,  from  the  reft 
of  his  hiflory.    The  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
thofe  in  Tacinis.    Yet  both,  in  Livy's  ora- 
tions, and  in  thofe  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able 
clearly  to  trace  the  diiiinruilhin*;  manner 
of  each  hiftorian :  the  magnificent  fulnefs 
of  the  one,  and  the  fentcntious  condfenefs 
of  the  other.     The   4t  Lettres  Peifanes," 
and   "  L'Jifprit  dc  Lcix,"  "are  the  works 
of  the  fame  author.     They  requited  very 
different  com  pc  fit:  on  furely,  and  accord- 
ingly  they   differ  widely;   yet  ll ill  wc  fee 
the  fame  hand.     Wherever  there   is   real 
and  native  genius,  it  gives  a  determina- 
tion to  one  kind   of  Style  r  :t!:er  than  an- 
other.    \Vhe:e  nothing  of  this  appears; 
where  there  is  no  marked  nor  peculiar  cha- 
rader  in  the  compofitions  of  any  author, 
we  are   apt  to  infer,  not  without  reafon, 
that  he  is   a    vulgar   and  trivial  anther, 
who  writes  from  imitation,  and  not  from 
the  impulfe  of  original  genius.     As  the 
mod  celebrated   painters   are   known   by 
their  hand;  fo  the  belt  and  molt  original 
■writers     are    known    and    diftinguiihed, 
throughout  all  their  works,  by  their  Style 
and  peculiar  manner.    This  will  be  found 
to  hold  almoft  without  exception.     Blair. 

5  II.  On  the  Aujlere,  the  Florid,   and  the 
Middle  Style. 

The  ancient  Critics  attended  to  thefe 
general  characters  of  Style  which  we  are 
no*  to  coafidcr.  Dionyfius  of  Halicar* 
naiTus  divides  them  into  three  kinds ;  and 
calls  them,  the  Auftere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  By  the  Auftere,  he  means  a 
Style  diftinguiihed  for  ftrength  and  firm- 
nefs,  with  a  neglect  of  fmoothnefs  and  cr- 
rament :  for  examples  of  which,  he  gives 
Pirderand  yEfchyl us  among  the  Poets,  and 
Thucydides  among  the  "Profe  writers. 
hy  the  Florid,  he  means,  a:,  the  n3me  in- 


dicates, a  Style  ornamented,  flowing,  and 
fweet;    re  It  in  g   more  upon  numbers  and 
grace,  than  flrength  ;  he  instances  Hefiod, 
Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and  princi- 
pally liberates.     The  Middle  kind  is  the 
jult  mean  between  thefe,  and  comprehends 
the  beauties  of  both ;  in  which  clali  he 
places  Homer  and  Sophocles  among  the 
Poets:  in  Profe,  Herodotus,  Dcmoitr  rr»«, 
Plato,  and  (what  feems  llrangc)  Ariftoti^. 
This  muft  be  a  very  wide  dais   indeed, 
which  comprehends  Plato  and  Ariftotle 
under  one  article  as  to  Style*.     Cicero 
and  Quindilian  make  alfo  a  threefold  di- 
vision of  Style,  though  with  refped  to  dif- 
ferent qualities  of  it;  in  which  they  arc 
followed  by  iv: oft  of  the  modern  writers 
en  Rhetoric  ;  the  Simplex,  T'cnu^,  or  &J- 
t:lc\    the  Grave,   or  Vcbtmtns\    and   the 
Mtdium,  or  temper  atum  genus  duendu     Bat 
tiv  ie  divifions,  and  the  illuftrations  ihtjf 
give  of  them,  are  fo  loofe   and    general, 
that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  out 
ideaj  of  Style.     I  (hall  endeavour  to  he  i 
little  more   particular  in  what  I  have  to 
fay  on  this  fubj'.d.  Ibid. 

§  12.     On  the  Ccnci/e  STYLE. 

One  of  the  fir  ft  and  molt  obvious  CM- 
tindions  of  the  different  fcir.ds  of  Style,  is 
what  a  riles  from  an  author's  fpreading  ol; 
his  thoughts  more  or  leis.  This  diliincuw 
forms  what  are  call  d  the  Diftule  and  the 
Concife  Styles.  A  concife  writer  com- 
prefl'es  his  thought  into  the  feweft  polii^l* 
words;  he  fecks  to  employ  none  but  hid 
as  are  molt  exprefiive  ;  he  lops  off,  as  re- 
dundant, every  exprclTion  which  does  cc: 
add  fomething  material  to  the  fenfe.  Or- 
nament  he  doss  not  reject ;  he  may  b: 
lively  and  figured  ;  but  his  ornaciru  a 
intended  for  the  fake  of  force  rather  :a-i 
grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  L-c 
thought  twice.  He  places  it  in  the  >:£: 
which  appeals  to  him  the  moil  itrikirg; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  va: 
light,  you  need  not  expect  to  find  it  in  —/ 
other.  His  fentences  are  arranged  *;a 
compadnefs  and  ftrength,  rather  thaw:: 
cadence  and  harmony.  The  otmc*:i  t:e- 
ciiion  is  iludied  in  them;  and  they  re 
commonly  defigned  to  fuggeft  mere  10  v< 
reader's  imagination  than  they  dirraj 
exprefs.  Uti. 

§  13.     OntbeDifn/eSTTtU 

A  diffufe  writer  unfolds   his   tree-** 
fully.     He  places  it  in  a  variety  of  11*-* 

•  De  Cc  mpofitione  Verbocum,  Of.  *5- 
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and  gives  the  reader  every  poflible  affift- 
aoce  tor  underftanding  it  completely.  He 
is  not  very  careful  to  exprefs  it  at  firlt  in 
its  fu.'J  ftrength,  becaufe  he  is  to  repeat 
the  impreffioo;  and  what  he  wants  m 
ftrrngth,  he  propofes  to  fupply  by  copi- 
oufuefs.  Writers  of  this  cnarafor  gene- 
rally love  magnificence  and  amplification 
Their  periods  naturally  run  out  into  fome 
length,  tad  having  room  for  ornament  of 
every  land,  they  admit  it  freely. 

hach  of  thefe  manners  has  %  its  peculiar 
id  vantages;  and  each  becomes  faulty 
then  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  ex- 
treme of  concifenefi  becomes  abrupt  and 
ebfeure;  it  is  aptalfo  to  lead  into  a  Style 
too  pointed,  and  bordering  on  the  epi- 
grammatic. The  extreme  of  diiFufenefs 
becomes  weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the 
reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of  thefe 
i  •  .>  manners  a  writer  may  lean,  according 
b  his  genius  prompts  him:  and  under  the 
gcrical  character  of  a  concifc,  or  of  a 
i-cre  open  and  diffufe  Style,  may  poflefs 
Li'-ci  beauty  in  his  corapoiition. 

For  illustrations  of  thefe  general  cha- 
racters, I  can  only  refer  to  the  writers 
u  uo  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  fo 
mucli  from  detached  parages,  fuch  as  I 
vui  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  inftances, 
as  from  the  current  of  an  author's  Stylr, 
that  we  are  to  colled  the  idea  of  a  formed 
manner  of  writing.  The  two  moft  re- 
markable examples  that  I  know,  of  con- 
t;.';nefs  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  al- 
low, perhaps  in  fome  cafes  farther,  arc 
'•"icitus  the  HiHorian,  and  the  Prefident 
lu  ruefquieu  in  "  L'Efprit  de  Loix." 
An  lotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  among 
d.-jdic  writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps 
r.o  writer  hi  the  world  was  ever  fo  frugal 
of  his  words  as  Ariflotle ;  but  this  fruga- 
lity of  expreflion  frequently  darkens  his 
meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  magnificent 
Cifufenefs,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
moil  illuilrious  inftance  that  can  be  given. 
AdJifon,  alfo,  and  Sir  William  Temple, 
come  in  fome  degree  under  this  clais. 

Blair. 

S  14.    On  the  Nervous  and  the  FeebU 
Style. 

The  NenroDS  and  the  Feeble,  are  gene- 
r-'y  held  to  be  characters  of  Style,  of  the 
1  me  import  with  the  Concife  and  the  Dif- 
1 J  *•  They  d 0  indeed  ve  ry  often  coincide. 
iJjftufe  writers  have,  for  the  mod  part, 
lome  degree  of  feeblenefs ;  and  nervous 
*  titers  will  generally  be  inclined  to  a  con- 


cife expreflion.  This,  however,  does  not 
always  hold;  and  there  are  instances  of 
writers,  who,  in  the  mid  ft  of  a  full  and 
ample  Style,  have  maintained  a  great  de- 
gree of  Urength.  Livy  is  an  example; 
and  in  the  Engliih  language,  Dr.  Barrow.- 
Barrow's  Style  has  many  faults.  It  is  ua*' 
equal, incorrcd, and  redundant;  but  with* 
al,  for  force  and  expreffivenefs  uncommon* 
ly  diilinguifhcd.  On  every  fubje&,  hie 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  co- 
pioufnefs;  but  it  is  always  a  torrent  of 
firong  ideas  and  ftgnifkant  exprewons 
which  he  pours  forth,  indeed,  the  founda- 
tions of  a  nervous  or  a  weak  Style  are  laid 
in  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.  If  he 
conceives  an  objed  ftrongly,  he  will  ex- 
prefs it  with  energy  :  but,  if  he  has  onrr 
an  indiiUntt  view  of  his  fubjeel;  if  bis 
ideas  be  looic  and  wavering ;  if  his  genius 
be  fuch,  or,  at  the  time  of  his  writing,  fo 
carelefsly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm  hold 
of  the  conception  which  he  would  comma* 
nicate  to  us;  the  marks  of  all  this  win 
clearly  appear  in  his  Style.  Several  un- 
meaning words  and  loofe  epithets  will  be 
found;  his  exprellions  will  be  vague  and 
general;  his  arrangement  indiitind  and 
feeble ;  we  (hall  conceive  fome  what  of  hie 
meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint. 
Whereas  a  nervous  writer,  whether  he  enu  * 
ploys  an  extended  or  a  concife  Style,  gives 
us  always  a  ftrong  impreffioo  of  his  mean* 
ing ;  his  mind  is  full  of  his  fubjeel,  and  hie 
words  are  ail  ex  pi  eflive :  every  phrafe  and 
every  figure  which  he  ufes,  tends  to  render 
the  pi  dure,  which  he  would  fet  before  us* 
more  lively  and  complete.  Ibid* 

§  15.     On  Harjhnefi  rf  Stth. 

As  every  good  quality  in  Style  has  an 
extreme,  when  purfued  to  which  it  be* 
comes  faulty,  this  holds  of  the  Nervous 
Style  as  well  as  others.  Too  great  a  ftudy 
of  ftrength,  to  the  neglett  of  the  other 
qualities  of  Style,  is*  found  to  betray 
writers  into  a  harfh  manner.  Har&nefc 
arifes  from  unufual  words,  from  forced  in- 
verfions  in  the  conftru&ion  of  a  fentence, 
and  too  much  neeled  of  fmoothnefs  and 
eafe.  This  is  reckoned  the  fault  of  fome 
of  our  earlieft  claffics  in  the  Englim  Laa*. 

fnage;  fuch  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir 
rancis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth, 
Milton  in  his  profe  works,  Harrington. 
Cud  worth,  and  other  writers  of  confider- 
able  note  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 

iames  I.  and  Charles  I.    Theie  writers 
ad  nerves  and  ftrength  in  a  high  degree, 

and 
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His  haughty  and  morofe  genius  made  him 
fcfpife  any  embellifhment  of  this  kind,  as 
>:neath  his  dignity.  He  delivers  his  fen- 
iments  in  a  plain,  downright,  pofitive 
nanner,  like  one  who  is  fore  he  is  in  the 
ig  r;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you 
*  pleafed  or  not.  His  fentenccs  are  com- 
noaly  negligently  arranged;  diftinftly 
sough  as  to  the  fenfe,  but  without  any 
.*£ard  to  fmoothnefs  of  found  ;  often  with- 
out much  regard  to  compart nefs  or  ele- 
gance. If  a  metaphor,  or  any  other  figure, 
;hinced  to  render  his  fatire  more  poignant, 
be  would,  perhaps,  vouchfafe  to  adopt  it, 
when  it  came  in  his  way ;  but  if  it  tended 
orly  to  cmbellith  and  illuftrate,  he  would 
rti.ier  throw  it  afide.  Hence,  in  his  fe- 
lons pieces,  his  ftyle  often  borders  upon 
;hc  dry  and  impleading ;  in  his  humorous 
;»es,  the  plainnefs  of  his  manner  fets  off 
ta  wii  to  the  highefl  advantage.  There 
Is  no  froth  nor  affectation  in  it ;  it  feems 
native  and  unftudied ;  and  while  he  hardly 
invars  to  fmifo  himfelf,  he  makes  his 
reader  laogh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  fuch 
a  genius  a*  Dean  Swift,  the  Plain  Style 
wi>  moft  admirably  fitted.  Among  our 
philofophical  writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes 
under  this  clafs;  perfpicuous  and  pnre,  but 
il-noft  without  any  ornament  whatever. 
In  works  which  admit,  or  require,  ever  fo 
much  ornament,  there  are  parts  where  the 
pUin  manner  ought  to  predominate.  But 
•ac  mull  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
cr?.n&cr  which,  a  writer  affefts  throughout 
hi>  whole  composition,  great  weight  of 
matter,  and  great  force  of  fentiment,  are 
required,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  reader's 
attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming 
tired  of  the  author.  Blair. 

%  1$.'     On  the  Neat  Styl*. 

What  is  called  a  Neat  Style  comes  next 
ia  order ;  and  here  we  are  got  into  the 
region  of  ornament  j  but  that  ornament 
not  of  the  highefl  or  moil  fparkling  kind. 
A  writer  of  this  cha rafter  {hews,  that  he 
does  not  defpife  the  beauty  of  language. 
It  is  anobjed  of  his  attention.    But  his 
attention  is  (hewn  ia  the  choice  of  his 
*ords,  and  in  a  graceful   collocation  of 
them ;  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of 
imagination,  or  eloquence.    His  fentences 
*re  always  clean,  and  free  from   the  in- 
cumbrance of  fuperfluous  words ;  of  a  mo- 
derate length ;  rather  inclining  to  brevity, 
than  a  fwelling  ftruclure ;  clofing  with  pro- 
priety; without  any  tails,  or  adjeclions 
Egging  after  the   proper   clofe.     His 


cadence  is  varied  ;  but  not  of  the  ftudied 
mufical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  ufes  any, 
are  fhort  and  correct ;  rather  than  bold 
and  glowing.  Such  a  Style  as  this  may 
be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great 
powers  of  fancy  or  genius,  by  induflry 
merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules 
of  writing ;  and  it  is  a  Style  always  ngree- 
able.  It  imprints  a  cha racier  of  mcaV  rate 
elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a. 
decent  degree  of  ornament,  which  is  not 
unfui table  to  any  fubjeft  whatever.  A 
familiar  letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  dried 
fubjeel,  may  be  written  with  neatnefs ;  and 
a  fermon,  or  a  philofophical  treatife,  in  a 
Neat  Style,  will  be  read  with  pleafure. 

Ibid. 

\  19.     On  an  Elegant  Style. 

An  Elegant  Style  is  a  character,  expref- 
fing  a  higher  degree  of  ornament  than  a 
neat  one ;  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  ufually 
applied  to ',  Style,  when  pofteffing  all  the 
virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  ex- 
ceffes  or  defecls.     From  what  has  been 
formerly  delivered,  it  will  eafily  be  under- 
ftood,  that  complete  Elegance  implies  great 
perfpicuity  and  propriety  ;  purity  in  the 
choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in 
their  harmonious  and  happy  arrangement. 
It  implies  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  fpread  over  Style,  as  far  as  the 
fubjeel  admits  it;  and  all  the  illuftration 
which  figurative  language  adds,  when  pro- 
perly employed.     In  a  word,  an  elegant 
writer  is  one  who  pleafes  the  fancy  and 
the  ear,  while  he  informs  the  undemand- 
ing ;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed 
with  all  the  beauty  of  expreffion,  but  not 
overcharged  with    any  of  its   mifplaccd 
finery.     In  this  clafs,  therefore,  we  place 
only  the  firfl  rate  writers  in  the  language ; 
fuch  as  Addifon,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple, 
Bolingbroke,  Atterbury,  and  a  few  more  ; 
writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  many  of  the  attributes  of  Style,  but 
whom  we  now  clafs  together,  under  the 
denomination  of  Elegant,  as,  in  the  fcale 
of  Ornament,  poffemng  nearly  the  fame 
place.  ibid. 

%  20.     On  the  Fforsd  Style. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  Style, 
are  too  rich  aud  ^audy  in  proportion  to 
the  fubjeel ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too 
fall,  and  ftrike  ui  either  with  a  dazzling 
luflre,  or  a  falfe  brilliancy,  this  forms  what 
is  called  a  Florid  Style ;  a  term  com tn (Al- 
ly ufed  to  fignify  the  exceft  of  ornament. 

In 
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0  pmfue;  within  certain  bounds  very 
icamiful ;  but  when  carried  too  far,  ap- 
roaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by 
le  appearance  of  being  rtcbercbi,  or  far 
)QghL  Thus,  we  would  naturally  fay, 
ut  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  pjet  of  far  greater 
mplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
lr.  Cowley :  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral 
ibjefb  are  natural ;  Seneca's  too  refined 
id  laboured.  In  thefe  two  fenfes  of  Sim- 
licicy,  when  it  is  oppofed  either  to  variety 
F  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it 
u  no  proper  relation  to  Style, 

There  is  a  third  fenfe  of  Simplicity,  in 
hich  it  has  refpett  to  Style ;  and  Hands 
ppofed  to  too  much  ornament,  or  pomp 
f  language ;  as  when  we  fay,  Mr.  Locke 

a  fimple,  Mr.  Hervey,  a  florid  writer; 
nd  it  is  in  this  fenfe,  that  the  "JtmpUx" 
\t  «  taut,"  or  "Jkbtilt  genu*  dicendi" 

1  under  flood  by  Cicero  and  Quinclilian. 
"be  fimple  ftyle,  in  this  fenfe,  coincides 
rith  the  plain  or  the  neat  ftyle,  which  I 
efore  mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  requires 

0  farther  illuftration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  fenfe  of  Simplicity, 
lib  refpeding  Style ;  but  not  refpeding 
be  degree  of  ornament  employed,  Jo 
ouch  as  the  eafy  and  natural  manner  in 
-Hich  our  language  exprefTes  our  thoughts, 
rats  is  quite  different  from  the  former 
enfe  of  the  word  juft  now  mentioned,  in 
rhich  Simplicity  was  equivalent  to  Plain- 
>efb :  whereas,  in  this  fenfe,  it  is  compati- 
ble with  the  higheft  ornament.  Homer, 
or  inilance,  ooflefles  this  Simplicity  in  the 
>*a:eft  perfection ;  and  yet  no  writer  has 
nore  ornament  and  beauty.  This  Sim- 
plicity, which  is  what  we  are  now  to  con- 
ider,  fUnds  oppofed,  not  to  ornament, 
tot  to  affectation  of  ornament,  or  appear- 
ing of  labour  about  our  Style ;  and  it  is 

1  diftinguifhing  excellency  in  writing. 

Blair. 

S  tt.    Simplicity  appears  e*fy. 

A  writer  of  Simplicity  exprefTes  himfelf 
to  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  one  thinks  he 
could  have  written  in  the  fame  way ;  Ho-' 
nee  defcribes  it. 


ut  ftbi  quivis 


Spew  "km,  fudet  multum,  fruffra^ue  Uboitt 
Auius  idem  •• 

*  "  From  well-known  tile*  fach  fictions  *ould 

,radfe» 
"  Ai  aU  rtigju  \w^  to  imitate  with  eafe  ; 

^  Vet,  while  they  flrive  tbe  fame  fuccefs  co  gain  ; 
Staid  find  their  labours  and  their  hopes  la 


*«a/ 
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There  are  no  marks  of  art  in  his  expref- 
fion ;  it  feems  the  very  language  of  nature; 
you  fee,  in  the  Style,  not  the  writer  and 
his  labour,  but  the  man,  in  his  own  natural 
character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his  expref- 
fion ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of 
fancy;  but  thefe  flow  from  him  without 
effort;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this 
manner,  not  became  he  has  ftudied  it,  but 
becaufe  it  is  the  manner  of  expreffion  moll 
natural  to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  neg- 
ligence, alfo,  is  not  incontinent  with  this 
character  of  ftyle,  and  even  not  ungraceful 
in  it ;  for  too  minute  an  attention  to  words 
is  foreign  to  it :  "  Habeat  ille,"  fays  Ci- 
cero, (Orat.  No.  Jj.)  molle  quiddam,  et 
"  quod  indicet  non  mgratam  negligentum 
"  hominis,  de  re  magis  quam  de  verbo 
•'  laborantis  f.  This  is  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  Simplicity  of  Style,  that,  like 
Simplicity  of  manners,  it  (hows  us  a  man's 
ftntiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  with- 
out difguife.  More  ftudied  and  artiicial 
manners  of  writing,  however  beautiful, 
have  always  this  difad vantage,  that  they 
exhibit  an  author  in  form,  like  a  man  at 
court,  where  the  fplendour  of  drefs,  and  the 
ceremonial  of  behaviour,  conceal  thofe  pe- 
culiarities which  diftinguifti  one  man  from 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  Sim- 
plicity, is  like  converging  with  a  perfon  of 
diftin&ion  at  home,  ana  with  eafe,  where 
we  find  natural  manners,  and  a  marked 
character.  Ibid. 

§  23.     On  NaivetL 

The  higheft  degree  of  this  Simplicity, 
is  exprefled  by  a  French  term  to  which 
we  have  none  that  fully  anfwers  in  our 
language,  Na'i<ucii.  It  is  not  eafy  to  give 
a  prccife  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word. 
Jt  always  exprefles  a  difcovery  of  charac- 
ter. I  believe  the  bed  account  of  it  is 
given  by  a  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel, 
who  explains  it  thus :  That  fort  of  amiable 
ingenuity,  or  undifguifed  opennefs,  which 
feems  to  give  us  fome  degree  of  fuperiority 
over  the  perfon  who  ftiews  it ;  a  certain 
infantine  Simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our 
hearts,  but  which  difplays  fome  features  of 
the  character  that  we  think  we  cculd  have 
art  enough  to  hide ;  and  which,  therefore, 
always  leads  us  to  fmile  at  the  perfon  who 

f  "  Let  this  Style  hare  a  certain  foftneft  and 
"  eafe,  which  (hall  characterife  a  negligence,  not 
"  unpleafing  in  an  author  who  appear*  to  be 
"  more  folicitou*  about  the  thought  than  the  »• 
"  pftftioo." 

difcovers 
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a  more  lively  impreffion  of  his  own  cha- 
rs for.  In  reading  his  works,  we  Teem  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  him ;  we  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  him,  not 
merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man  ;  and 
e-ntraft  a  fjiendfhip  for  him.  He  may  be 
cijfTcJ  as  ftandin$  in  the  middle,  between 
:-  negligent  Simplicity  and  the  higheft  de- 
free  of  Ornament  which  this  character  of 
Style  admits.  Blair. 

{  2  7.    Simplicity  of  Mr.  A  D  o  1  s  o  n  '/ 

Style. 

Of  the  latter  of  thefe,  the  higheft,  moll 
r.rred,  and  ornamented  degree  of  the  fi ni- 
p's manner,  Mr.  Addifon  is  beyond  doubt, 
in  the  finglim  language,  the  mod  perfect 
example:  and  therefore,  though  not  with- 
out fome  faults,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
hfeft  model  for  imitation,  and  the  freed 
from  confiderable  dc feels,  which  the  lan- 
guage affords.     Perfpicuous  and  pure  he 
is  in  the  higheft  degree  ;  his  precifion,  in- 
deed, not  very  great ;  yet  nearly  as  great 
•?  the  fubjects  which  he  treats  of  require : 
ifte  contraction  of  hisfentences  eafy,  agree- 
able, and  commonly  very  mufical ;  carry- 
ing a  character  of  frooothnefs,  more  than 
tf  ilrcngth.     In  figurative  language  he  is 
rich,  particularly  in  fimilies  and  meta- 
phors ;  which  are  fo  employed,  as  to  ren- 
ler  his  Style  fplendid  without  being  gau- 
!v.    There  is  not  the  lead  affectation  in 
<i<  manner;  we  fee  no  marks  of  labour; 
:otaing  forced  or  conft  rained  ;  but  great 
ffgance  joined  with  great  cafe  and  fim- 
>!icity.     He  is,  in  particular,  didingui died 
>v  a  character  of  modedy  and  of  polite- 
d's  which  appears  in  all  his  writings.   No 
uthor  has  a  more  popular  and  infinuating 
unner ;  and  the  great  regard  which  he 
very  where  (hews  for  virtue  and  religion, 
rcommends  him  highly,    if  he  fails  in 
ny  thing,  it  is  in  want  of  flrength  and  pre- 
ibon,  which  renders  his  manner,  though 
vrfectly  fuited  to  fuch  eflays  as  he  writes 
*  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  a  proper 
todel  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  ela- 
orate  kinds  of  compofition.    Though  the 
ublic  have  ever  done  much  juflice  to  his 
icrit,  yet  the  nature  of  his  merit  has  not 
[ways  been  feen  in  its  true  light :   for, 
lough  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly 
tars  a  higher  rank  among  the  profe  writ* 
rs,  than  be  is.  entitled  to  among  the  poets ; 
id,  in  profe,  his  humour  is  of  a  much 
igher  and  more  original  drain  than  his 
'ulofopiiy.    The  character  of  Sir  Roger 

4 


de  Covcrley  difcovers  more  genius  than  the 
critique  on  Milton.  Ibid, 

§  2  8.     Simplicity  of  Style  nrver  wearies. 

Such  authors  as  thofe,  whofe  characters  I 
have  been  giving,  one  never  tires  of  read- 
ing. There  is  nothing  in  their  manner 
that  drains  or  fatigues  cur  thoughts :  we 
are  pleafed,  wiihcux  being  dazzled  by  their 
lulire.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  Sim- 
plicity in  an  author  of  real  genius,  that  it 
atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us 
to  many  a  carelefs  cxpreffion.  Hence,  in 
all  the  mod  excellent  authors,  both  in  profe 
and  verfe,  the  fimplc  and  natural  manner 
may  be  always  remarked ;  although,Jothe- 
beauties  being  predominant,  this  form 
not  their  peculiar  and  diftinguifhing  cha- 
racter. Thus  Milton  is  fimple  in  the  midft 
of  all  his  grandeur ;  and  Demodhenes  in 
the  midd  of  all  his  vehemence.  To  grave 
and  folemn  writings,  Simplicity  of  manner 
adds  the  more  venerable  air.  According- 
ly, this  has  often  been  remarked  as  the 
prevailing  character  throughout  all  the  fa- 
cred  Scriptures :  and  indeed  no  other  cha- 
racter of  Style  was  fo  much  fuited  to  the 
dignity  of  infpiration.  Ibid* 

§  29.     Lord  Shaftsbury  deficient  in 
Simplicity  of  Style. 

Of  authors  who,  notwithstanding  many 
excellencies,  have  rendered  their  Style 
much  lefs  beautiful  by  want  of  Simplicity, 
I  cannot  give  a  more  remarkable  example 
than  Lord  Shaft  (bury.  This  is  an  author 
on  whom  I  have  made  obfervationsfeveral 
times  before ;  and  (hall  now  take  leave  of 
him,  with  giving  his  general  cha racier  un- 
der this  head.  Confiderable  merit,  doubt- 
lefs,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read 
with  profit  for  the  moral  philofophy  which 
they  contain,  had  he  not  filled  them  with 
fo  many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations 
againd  the  Chriftian  Religion;  thrown  out* 
too,  with  fo  much  fpleen  and  fatire,  as  do 
no  honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  au- 
thor or  a  man.  His  language  has  many 
beauties.  It  is  firm  and  fupported  in  an 
uncommon  degree :  it  is  rich  and  mufical. 
No  Englilh  author,  as  i  formerly  (hewed, 
has  attended  fo  much  to  the  regular  con- 
traction of  his  fentences,  both  with  refpect 
to  propriety,  and  with  refpect  to  cadence* 
All  this  gives  fo  much  elegance  and  pomp 
to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it 
fhould  have  been  fometimes  highly  admir- 
ed. It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by  per- 
petual 
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tion?  of  Demofthenes  furnifli  the  full  and 
pcrtjfl  example  of  this  fpecies  of  S:\  1e. 

tltur. 

$31,    Lord  Bol  1NCBROKB  tmceUtd  in  the 
Vehement  StjU. 

Among  Englilh  writers,  the  one  who  has 
moft  of  this  character,  though  mixed,  in- 
deed, with  fevernl  defects,  is  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  Bolingbroke  was  formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  a  factious  loader ;  the  dema- 
gogue of  a  popular  allembly.  According- 
ly, the  Style  that  runs  through  all  his  po- 
litical writings,  is  thai  of  one  declaiming 
ivith  heat,  rather  than  writing  with  delibe- 
ration. He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures ; 
and  pours  himfclf  forth  with  great  impe- 
tuofity.  He  is  copious  to  a  fault;  places 
the  fame  thought  before  us  in  many  diffe- 
rent views;  bat  generally  with  life  and 
ardour.  He  is  bold,  rather  than  correct; 
a  torrent  that  flows  ftrong,  but  often  mud- 
dy. His  fentences  are  varied  as  to  length 
and  fhortnefs ;  inclining,  however,  mod  to 
long  periods,  fometimes  including  paren- 
thefes,  and  frequently  crowding  and  heap- 
ing a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  ano- 
ther, as  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of 
/peaking.  In  the  choice  of  his  words  there 
is  great  felicity  and  precision.  In  "exact 
contraction  of  fentences,  he  is  much  in- 
ferior to  Lord  Shaftibury ;  but  greatly  fu- 
perior  to  him  in  life  and  eafe.  Upon  the 
whole,  his  merit,  as  a  writer,  would  have 
been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter  had 
equalled  his  Style.  But  whilft  we  find 
many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in 
the  former,  as  I  before  remarked,  we  can 
hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend.  In 
ti>  rv-afonings*,  for  the  moft  part,  he  is 
fiirafy  and  falfe ;  in  his  political  writings, 
factious:  in  what  he  calls  his  philofophical 
ones,  irreligious  and  iophiftical  in  the  hi«»h- 
tfl  degree.  Jljd. 

§  3  J.  Dirt&ions  for  forming  a  Style, 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpofc,  that  T 
conclude  thefe  differ  fations  upon  Style  with 
A  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  me- 
t.'-rd  of  attaining  a  good  Style  in  general ; 
leaving  the  particular  character  of  that 
St>le  to  be  cither  formed  by  the  fubject 
en  which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the 
**nt  of  genius. 

The  firft  direction  which  I  give  for  this 
furpofe,  is,  to  ftudy  clear  ideas' on  the  fub- 
jeft  concerning  which  we  arc  to  write  or 
f-,L     ^l,   is  a  direaion  ^^h  1 

have  fmall  relation^ 


appear 


tyl< 


Its  relation  to  it,  however,  is  extremely 
clofe.  The  foundation  of  all  good  Style, 
is  good  fenfe,  accompanied  with  a  lively 
imagination.  The  Style  and  thoughts  of 
a  writer  are  fo  intimately  connected,  that, 
as  I  have  feveral  times  hinted,  it  is  fre? 
quently  hard  to  dillinguifh  them.  Where- 
ever  the  imprcflions  of  things  upon  our 
mi^ds  are  faint  and  indiftinct,or  perplexed 
and  confufed,  our  Style  in  treating  of  fuch 
things  will  infallibly  be  lb  too.  Whereas, 
what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  ftrongr 
ly,  we  will  naturally  exprefs  with  clearness 
and  with  llrength.  This,  then,  we  may  be 
allured,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  Style,  tp 
think  clofely  of  the/ubject,  till  we  fcive 
attained  a  full  and  (lifting  view  of  the- 
matter  which  we  are  to  clothe  in  word5?, 
till  we  become  warm  and  intereltei  in  it* 
then,  an4  not.  till  then,  fhall  we  find  ex* 
predion  begin  to  flow.  Generally  fpeak- 
ing,  the  beft  and  moft  proper  cxpreffions, 
are  thofe  which  a  clear  view  of  the  fubjc<3 
fuggefts,  without  much  labour  or  enquiry 
after  them.  This  is  Quinctilian's  obferva- 
tion,  Lib.viii.  c.  J.  "  Plerumque  optima 
"  verba  rebus  coherent,  ct  ccrnuntur  fuo 
*«  lumine.  At  nos  qux  rimus  ilia,  tan- 
u  quam  latcant  fequc  fubducant.  Itanun- 
qunm  putamus  verba  eiTe  circa  id  da 
quo  dicendum  eft  ;  fed  ex  aliis  locis  po 
timus,  et  inventis  vim  aflerimus*  •" 

Ibid. 

§  33«     Prafiicc  necefary  for  forming  a 

Style. 

In  the  fecond  place,  in  order  to  form 
a  good  Style,  the  frequent  practice  of 
compoting  is  indifpenfibly  necefl*3ry.  Ma* 
ny  rules  concerning  Style  I  have  delivered ; 
but  no  rules  will  anfwer  the  end  without 
cxercife  and  habit.  At  the  fame  time,  it 
is  not  every  fort  of  compofing  that  will 
improve  Style.  This  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  enfc,  that  by  frequent,  carclefs  and 
hafly  competition,  wc  (hall  acquire  cer- 
tainly a  very  bad  Style;  we  lhall  have 
more  trouble  afterwards  in  unlearning 
faults,  and  correcting  negligences,  than  if 
wc  had  not  been  accuflonwd  to  compo- 
tition  at  all.     In  the  begining,  therefore, 

*  "  The  moft  proper  word*  for  the  moft  put 
"  adhere  to  the  thoughts  wh'ch  are  to  be  exprtf* 
"  fed  by  their*  and  may  be  difcovered  a*  by  iheir 
"  own  lig^t.  But  we  hunt  af  cr  them,  as  if  they 
"  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner, 
««  Hence,  inftcad  or*  conceiving  the  words  to  lie 
"  near  the  lubject,  »e  go  in  queft  of  them  to 
(i  forre  other  courier,  and  endeavour  to  give  forcp 
<<  Co  the  cxpreliiom  vfc  have  fyuce)  out.'* 
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::h  2  habit  will  prove  fatal  to  all  genuine 
mpoution.  Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have 
nuuLig  that  is  oar  own,  though  of  mo* 
rate  beauty,  than  to  afFe&  to  fhine  in 
ironed  ornaments,  which  will,  at  la  ft, 
:uy  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius. 
i  thefe  heads  of  compoling,  correcting, 
ding  and  imitating,  I  advife  every 
dent  of  oratory  to  confult  what  Quincii- 
n  has  delivered  ia  the  Tenth  Book  of 

>  Inilitutions,  where  he  will  find  a  va- 
rty  of  excellent  obfervations  and  direc- 
3ui,  that  well  deferve  attention.   Blair. 

• 

$37.    Style  muft  be  adapted  to  the 
Subject. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious  but 
-terxal  rule,  with  refpecl  to  Style,  that 
c  always  ftudy  to  adapt  it  to  the  fubjed, 
id  alio  to  the  capacity  of  our  hearers, 
we  are  to  fpeak  in  public.  Nothing  me- 
:*  the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful, 
hich  is  not  fuited  to  the  occafion,  and  to 
«  perfons  to  whom  it  is  addrefled.  It 
to  the  lad  degree  awkward  and  abfurd, 

>  attempt  a  poetical  florid  Style,  on  oc~ 
idons  when  it  mould  be  our  bufinefs 
c!y  to  argue  and  reafon;  or  to  fpeak  with 
iiborate  pomp  of  exprcflion,  before  per- 
>oi  who  comprehend  nothing  of  it,  and 
ho  can  only  ft  are  at  our  unfeafonable 
lagnincence.  Thefe  are  defects  not  fo 
inch  in  point  of  Style,  as,  what  is  much 
•one,  in  point  of  common  fenfe.  When 
•■e  begin  to  write  or  fpeak,  we  ought 
revioufly  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  con- 
cptioa  of  the  end  to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep 
his  fteadily  in  our  view,  and  to  fuit  our 
>ty!e  to  it.  If  we  do  not  facrifice  to  this 
;reat  object  every  ill-timed  ornament  that 
aay  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  arc  unpardon- 
ible ;  and  though  children  and  fools  may 
litnire,  men  of  fenfe  will  laugh  at  us  and 
rar  Style.  Ibid. 

S  38.    Attention  to  Style  muft  not  detract 
from  Attention  to  Tho ucht. 

In  the  laft  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the 
fubjett  without  this  admonition,  that,  in 
iny  cafe,  and  on  any  occaiioo,  attention 
to  Style  muit  not  engrofs  us  fo  much,  as 
to  dctrail  from  a  higner  degree  of  atten- 
tion to  the  Thoughts.  «*  Curam  verbo- 
*'  Turn,"  fays  the  great  Roman  Critic, 
u  rerum  volo  efle  folicitudinem  *"  A 
dlreQioa  the  more  neceflary,  as  the  pre- 

*  To  your  et predion  be  attentive;    but  about 
•  }*x  nutter  be  folicttou*." 


fent  tafte  of  the  age,  in  writing,  feems  to 
lean  more  to  Style  than  to  Thought.     It 
is  much  eafier  to  drefs  up  trivial  and  com- 
mon fentiments  with  fome  beauty  of  ex- 
preffion,  than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous, 
ingenious,  and  ufeful  thoughts.    The  lat- 
ter requires  true  genius;  the  former  may 
be  attained  by  induftry,  with  the  help  of 
very  fuperficial  parts.     Hence,  we  find  fo 
many  writers  frivoloufly  rich  in  Style,  but 
wretchedly  poor  in  fentiment.    The  public 
ear  is  now  fo  much  accullomed  to  a  cor- 
re&  and  ornamented  Style,  that  no  writer 
can,  with  fafcty,  negled  the  ftudy  of  it. 
But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does  not 
look  to  fomething  beyond  it;  who  does 
not  lay  the  chief  ftrefs  upon  his  matter,  and 
employ  fuch  ornaments  of  Style  to  recom- 
mend  it,   as    are    manly,    not    foppifh, 
"  Majore  animo,"  fays  the  writer  "whom 
I  have  fo  often  quoted,  "  aggredienda  eft 
"  eloquentia ;  quae  fi  toto  corpore  valet, 
"  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere, 
"  non  exillimabit  ad  curam  fuam  pertinere. 
"  Ornatus  et  virilis  et  fortis  et  fanclus  fit; 
««  nee  effeminatam  levitatem  et  fuco  emen- 
**  titum  colorem  amet;  fanguine  et  viri- 
"  busniteat.*"  Ibid*. 

§  39.     Of  the  Rife  of  Poetry  among  the 
Romans. 

The  Romans,  in  the  infancy  of  their 
ftate,  were  entirely  rude  and  unpolifhod. 
They  came  from  (hepherds;  they  were 
increafed  from  the  refufe  of  the  nations 
around  them ;  and  their  manners  agreed 
with  their  original.  As  they  lived  wholly 
on  tilling  their  ground  at  home,  or  on  plun- 
der from  their  ncighbours,war  was  their  bu- 
fmefs,and  agriculture  the  chief  art  they  fol- 
lowed. Long  after  this,  when  they  had 
fpread  their  conquefts  over  a  great  part  of 
Italyt  and  began  to  make  a  confiderable 
figure  in  the  world,— even  their  great  men 
retained  a  rough  nefs,  which  they  raifed  into 
a  virtue,  by  calling  it  Roman  Spirit ;  and 
which  might  often  much  better  have  been 
called  Roman  Barbarity.  It  feems  to  me, 
that  there  was  more  of  aufterity  than  juf- 
tice,  and  more  of  iafolence  than  courage, 

•  "A  higher  fpirit  ought  to  animate  thofe. 
*<  who  ftudy  eloqaence.  They  ought  to  confult 
"  the  health  and  found  nefs  «f  the  wtmlc  boiyf 
'<  rather  than  bend  ihcir  attention  to  fuch  trifling 
"  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  d retting  the 
"  hair.  Let  ornament  be  manly  and  th-ftc, 
*•  without  effeminate  gaiety,  or  artifi  sal  colo-jr- 
"  ing,  lee  K  (nine  with  the  glow  oi  hciith  and 
«  ftrength" 
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V  (it  exceeded  his  mailer.  Nxvius 
entered  too  on  an  epic,  or  rather  an  hitto- 
cal  poem,  on  the  firft  Carthagcnhn  war. 
n.iius  followed  his  fteps  in  this,  as  wcil 
i  ia  the  dramatic  way ;  and  feem;  to 
ive  excelled  him  as  much  as  he  had  ex- 
riled  Livius;  fo  much  a*t  leaft,  that  Lu- 
crius  fays  of  him,  "  That  he  was  the 
•il  of  their  poets  who  deferved  a  Lifting 
mvn  from  the  Mufcs."  Thefc  three 
xrts  were  aclors  as  well  as  poets  ;  and 
cm  all  of  them  to  have  wrote  whatever 
it  wanted  for  the  ftagc,  rather  than  to 
rvcconfulted  their  own  turn  or  genius, 
an  of  them  publifoed,  fometim-s  ti- 
dies, fometimes  comedies,  and  fo  inc- 
ites a  kind  of  dramatic  fat  Ires ;  fuch  fa- 
res I  fappofe,  as  had  been  occafioncd  by 
e  extempore  poetry  that  hid  been  in  fa- 
ion  the  century  before  them.  All  the 
5.4  celebrated  dramatic  writers  of  anti- 
ilrv  excel  only  in  one  kind.  There  is  no 
tge-Jy  of  Terence,  or  Menander;  and 

•  comedy  of  A&ius,  or  Euripides.  But 
efe  firlt  dramatic  poets,  among  the  Ro- 
:-.>,  attempted  every  thing  indifferently; 
ft  as  the  prefent  fancy,  or  the  demand 

the  people,  led  them. 
The  quiet  the  Romans  enjoyed  after  the 
:oad  Punic  war,  when  they  had  humbled 
z'r:  great  rival  Carthage ;  and  their  car- 
ing on  their  conquefts  afterwards,  with- 
tr.?y  great  difficulties,  into  Ceccc, — 
vc  tr.em  lcifure  and  opportunities  for 
iki.:£  very  great  improvements  in  their 
etry.  Their  dramatic  writers  began  to 
\  \u:h  more  lteadincfs  and  judgment; 
cy  folio  .vcd  one  point  of  view :  they  had 
e  benefit  of  the  excellent  patterns  the 
:.c'<  wi  iters  had  fet  them;  and  formed 
cafdves  on  thofe  models.  Sptnce. 

§41.      QfPLAUTUS. 

Pittas  was  the  firft  that  confulted  his 
'n  genius,  and  confined  himfelf  to  tnat 
ccicsof  dramatic  writing,  for  which  he 
wihe  beft  fitted  by  nature.  Indeed,  his 
tnedy  (like  the  old  comedy  at  Athens) 
of  a  ruder  kind,  and  far  enough  from 

•  poiifli  that  was  afterwards  given   it 

X  the  Romans.  His  jells  are  often 
j*;.h,  and  his  wit  conrfe;  but  there  is  a 
i"  £*h  and  fpirit  in  him,  that  make  one 
al  hi  in  with  pleafure :  at  leaft,  he  is 
*ch  t-i  be  commended  for  being  the  firft 
ut  con  tigered  what  he  was  moll  capable 

•  excelling  in,  and  not  endeavouring  to 
i:iic  in  too  many  different  ways  .at  once. 
'cciuw  followed  his  example  in  this  par- 


ticular'; but  improved  their  comedy  fo 
much  beyond  him,  that  he  is  named  by , 
Cicero,  as  perhaps  the  belt  of  all  the  comic 
writers  they  ever  had.'  This  high  cha- 
racter of  him  was  not  for  his  language, 
which  is  given  up  by  Cicero  himfelf  as 
faulty  and  incorrect ;  but  either  for  the 
dip-nity  of  his  charade  rs,  or  the  ilrengih 


and  weieht  of  hia  fentiments. 


Ibid. 


§  42.  O^Terence. 

Terence  made  his  firft  appearance  when 
Caecilius  was  in  high  reputation.     It   is 
faid.  that  when  he  offered  his  firft  play  to 
the  Ediles,  they  fent  h-m  with  it  to  Ocel- 
li us  for  his  judgment  of  the  piece.    Caci- 
lius  was  at  fupper  when  he  came  to  him ; 
and  as  Terence  was  drefled  very  meanly,  he 
was  placed  on  a  litde  ftool,  and  denied  to 
read  away ;  but  upon  his  having  read  a  very 
few  lines  only,  Caecilius  altered  his  beha- 
viour, and  placed  him  next  himfelf  at  the 
table.    They  alt  admired  him  a:>  a  rifing 
genius  ;  and  the  applaufc  he  received  from 
the  public,  anfwered  the  compliments  they 
had  made  him  in  private.     His  Eunuchus, 
in  particular,  was afted twice  in  one  day  ; 
and  he  was  paid  more  for  that  piece  than 
ever  had  been  given  before  for  a  comedy  ; 
and  yet,  by  the  way,  it  was  net  much  above 
thirty  pounds.  -  We  may  fee  by  that,  and 
the  reil  of  his  plays  which  remain  to  113, 
to  what  a  degree  of  exaclnefsand  elegance 
the   Roman  comedy  was  arrived  in  his 
time.     There  h    a  beautiful   fimplicity, 
which  reigns  through  all  his  works.  There 
is  no  fearching  after  wit,  and  no  oftenta- 
tion  of  ornament  in  him.   All  his  fpeakers 
feem  to  fay  juft  what  they  mould  lay,  and 
no  more.     The  ftory  is  always  going  on  ; 
and  goes  on  juft  as  it  ought.     This  whole 
age,  long  bcibre  Terence,  and  long  after, 
is  rather  remarkable  for  ftrength    than 
beauty  in  writing.    Were  we  to  compare 
it  with  the  following  age,  thecompofitions 
of  this  would  appear  to  thofe  of  the  Au- 
guftan,  as  the  Doric  order  in  building  if 
compared  with  the  Corinthian  ;  but  Te- 
rence's work  is  fo  thofe  of  the  Auguftan 
age,  as  the  Ionic  is  to  the  Corinthian  or- 
der :  it  is  not  fo  ornamented,  or  fo  rich  ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  exacl  and  pleafing. 
The  ftoman  language  itfelf,  in  his  hands, 
feems  to  be  improved  beyond  what  one 
could  ever  expect;  and  to  be  advanced  al- 
moft  a  hundred  years  forwarder  than  the 
times  he  lived  in.  There  are  fomc  who  look 
upon  this  as  one  of  the  ftrangeft  phenomena 
in  the  learned  world  :   but  it  is  a  phxno- 
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nint  that  fcems  generally  allowed,  that  he 
nd  Pacuvius  were  the  two  bell  tragic  poets 
be  Romans  ever  had.  Spettce. 

45.     Of  the  Rife  of  Satire :  Of  Luci- 
lius,  Lucretius, and  Catullus. 

All  this  while,  that  is,  for  above  one 
undred  years,  the  ft&ge?  as  you  fee,  was 
Imoft  folely  in  pofleffion  of  the  Roman 
oets.  It  was  now  time  for  the  other  kinds 
$  poetry  to  have  their  tnrn ;  however,  the 
irft  that  fprnng  up  and  flourifhed  to  any 
'egrce,  was  ALU  a  cyon  from  the  fame  root. 
What  I  mean,  is  Satire ;  the  produce  of 
he  old  comedy.  This  kind  of  poetry  had 
*en  attempted  in  a  different  manner  by 
ome  of  the  former  writers,  and  in  parli- 
alar  by  Ennius :  but  it  was  fo  altered  and 
b  unproved  by  Lucilrus,  that  he  was  called 
he  inventor  of  it.  This  was  a  kind  of 
'oetry  wholly  of  the  Roman  growth;  and 
he  only  one  they  had  that  was  fo ;  and 
ven  as  to  this,  Lucilius  improved  a  good 
leal  by  the  fide  lights  he  borrowed  from 
he  old  comedy,  at  Athens.  Mot  long  af- 
er,  Lucretius  brought  their  poetry  ac- 
quainted with  philofophy.  and  Catullus 
)egan  to  (hew  the  Romans  fomething  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Greek  lyric  poets. 
Lucretius  difcovers  a  great  deal  of  fpirit 
wherever  his  fubject  will  give  him  leave  ; 
cad  the  firft  moment  he  fteps  a  little  a  fide 
from  it,  in  all  his  digreffions,  he  is  fuller 
rt  life  and  fire,  and  appears  to  have  been 
>t  a  more  poetical  turn,  than  Virgil  him- 
felf ;  which  is  partly  acknowledged  in  the 
foe  compliment  the  latter  feems  to  pay 
Mm  in  his  Georgics.  His  fubject  often 
obliges  him  to  go  on  heavily  for  an  hun- 
dred lines  together:  but  wherever  he 
talks  out,  he  breaks  out  like  lightning 
From  a  dark  cloud ;  all  at  once,  with  force 
icd  brightnefs.  His  character,  in  this, 
>crtes  with  what  is  faid  of  him :  that  a 
>Mhre  be  took  had  given  him  a  frenzy, 
led  that  he  wrote  in  his  lucid  intervals. 
He  and  Catullus  wrote,  when  letters  in 
general  began  to  frouriih  at  Rome  much 
nore  than  ever  they  had  done.  Catullus 
"as  too  wile  to  rival  him  ;  and  was  the 
ncit  admired  of  all  his  cotemporaries,  in 
>U  the  different  ways  of  writing  he  at- 
tempted. His  odes  perhaps  are  the  leaft 
Suable  part  of  his  works.  The  ftrokct 
of  fatire  in  his  epigrams  are  very  (evere ; 


than  elegance,  and  put  one  more  in  mind 
of  Homer  than  Virgil. 

•  With  thefe  I  (hall  chufe  to  clofe  the  firft 
age  of  the  Roman  poetry :  an  age  more 
remarkable  for  strength  than  for  refine- 
ment in  writing.  I  have  dwelt  longer  on 
it  perhaps  than  I  ought;  but  the  order 
ana  fucceflion  of  thefe  poets  wanted  much 
to  be  fettled :  and  I  was  obliged  to  fay 
fomething  of  each  of  them,  becaofe  I  may 
have  recourfe  to  each  on  fome  occafion  or 
another,  in  (hewing  you  my  collection. 
AH  that  remains  to  us  of  the  poetical 
works  of  this  age,  are  the  mifcetlaneous 
poems  of  Catullus;  the  philofophical  poem 
of  Lucretius ;  fix  comedies  by  Terence  ; 
and  twenty  by  Plautus.  Of  all  the  reft, 
there  is  nothing  left  us,  except  fuch  paf. 
fages  from  their  works  as  happened  to  be 
quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  and  parti- 
cularly by  Cicero  and  the  old  critics. 

Ibid. 

§  46.  Of  the  Criticifms  of  Cicero,  Ho* 
race,  and  Quinctilian  on  the  above 
Writers. 

The  beft  way  to  fettle  the  characters 
and  merits  of  thefe  poets  of  the  firft  a^e, 
where  fo  little  of  their  own  works  remains, 
is  by  confidering  what  is  faid  of  them  by 
the  other  Roman  writers,  who  were  well 
acquainted  with  their  works.  The  beft  of 
the  Roman  critics  we  can  confult  now,  and 
perhaps  the  beft  they  ever  had,  are  Cicero, 
Horace,  and  Quinctilian.  If  we  compare 
their  fentiments  of  thefe  poets  together, 
we  (hall  find  a  difagreement  in  them ;  but 
a  difagreement  which  I  think  may  be  ac- 
counted for,  without  any  great  difficulty. 
Cicero,  (as  he  lived  before  the  Roman 
poetry  was  brought  to  perfection,  and 
poffibly  as  no  very  good  judge  of  poetry 
himfelf )  feems  to  think  more  highly  of 
them  than  the  others.  He  gives  up  Li- 
vius  indeed ;  but  then  he  makes  it  up  in 
commending  Naevius.  All  the  other  comic 
poets  he  quotes  often  with  refpedt;  and  as 
to  the  tragic,  he  carries  it  fo  far  as  to  feem 
ftrongly  inclined  to  oppofe  old  Ennius  to 
iEchllus,  Pacuvius  to  Sophocles,  and  Ac- 
ta us  to  Euripides.— This  high  notion  of  the 
old  poets  was  probably  the  general  famion 
in  his  time ;  and  it  continued  afterwards 
(efpecially  among  the  more  elderly  fort  of 
people)  in  the  Auguftan  age;  and  indeed 
much  longer.  Horace,  in  his  epiftle  to 
Auguftus,  combats  it  as  a  vulgar  error  in 
his  time;  and  perhaps  it  was  an  error 
from  which  that  prince  himfelf  was  not 
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wholly  free.  However  that  be,  Horace, 
on  this  occafion,  enters  into  the  qneftion 
very  fully,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  warmth. 
The  character  he  gives  of  the  old  drama- 
tic poets  (which  indeed  includes  all  the 
Poets  I  have  been  fpeaking  of,  except  Lu- 
cilius,  Lucretius,  and  Catullus),  is  perhaps 
rather  too  fcveie.  He  fays,-  "  That  tlicir 
language  was  in  a  gie.it  degree  fuperan- 
imated,  even  ia  his  time;  that  the v  are 
often  ncrriipcnt  and  incorrect;  and  that 
there  is  general iy  a  iliifnefs  in  their  com- 
pofitions :  that  people  indeed  might  par- 
don thefe  things  in  them,  as  the  fault  of 
the  times  they  lived  in  ;  but  that  it  was 
provoking  they  fhould  think  of  commend- 
ing them  for  thofe  very  faults."  Jn  ano- 
ther piece  of  his,  which  turns  pretty  much 
on  the  fame  febjeft,  he  gives  Luciliuvs 
character  mach  in  the  fame  manner.  He 
Owns,  "  that  he  had  a  good  deal  of  wit  ; 
but  then  i!:  u  rather  of  the  farce  kind, 
than  true  genteel  wit.  lie  is  a  rapid 
writer,  and  has  a  great  many  good  things 
in  him;  but  is  olten  very  fuperHuous  and 
incorrect ;  his  language  i  dalhed  affectedly 
with  Greek;  and  his  vcifjs  are  hard  ar.d 
unharmonious." —  Quirciiiian  feers  the 
middle  v  ay  brtwrea  hoih.  Ciceio  pcr- 
Laps  was  a  little  milled  bv  his  neame i.s  to 
their  time  ;  and  Horace  by  hi  fuhject, 
whkh  was  profefiedly  to  Ipeak  againft  the 
old  writers.  Quinctilian,  therefor?,  docs 
not  commend  them  fo  generally  as  Cicero, 
nor  ipeak  a  pain  ft  them  fo  itronelvas  Ho- 
race;  and  is  perhaps  moie  to  be  depended 
upon,  in  this  cafe,  than  either  of  them. 
He  compares  the  works  of  Ennius  to  fomc 
fnered  grove,  in  which  the  old  oak;)  look 
rather  venerable  than  pleafmg.  He  com- 
mends Pacuvius  and  Aclius,  for  the  ftrcngth 
of  their  language  and  the  force  of  their 
fentiments;  but  fays,  "  they  wanted  that 
poll fli  which  was  k:  on  the  Roman  poetry 
afterwards."  He  fpeaks  of  Plautus  and 
Caxilius,  as  applauded  writers:  cf  Te- 
rer.ee  as  a  moil  elegant,  and  of  Afrani;;s, 
as  an  excellent  one;  but  they  all,  fays  iic, 
fail  inf.aitely  flnrt  of  the  grace  and  beauty 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Atiic  writers 
of  comedy,  and  which  is  perhaps  peculiar 
to  the  dialect  tlu*y  wrote  in.  To  conclude  : 
According  to  him,  Lucihus  is  too  much 
cried  up  by  many,  and  too  much  win  down 
by  Horace;  Lucretius  is  more  tj  oe  read 
for  hi «  matter  than  for  his  Uyi-j ;  and  Ca- 
lullu.s  is  remarkable  in  the  fi't'.rica!  par:  of 
hi .  works,  bat  fcarce  fo  in  t'.c  reft  of  his 
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§  47.     Of  the  flour ijbing  State  cf  Pstirj 
among  the  Romans. 

The  fr  ft  age  was  only  as  the  dawning 
of  the  Roman  pcetry,  in  companion  cf  the 
clear  full  light  that  opened  all  at  or.es 
afterward^,  under  Auguftus  Casfar.    The 
ft.ite  which  had  been  fo  long  tending  to- 
wards a  monarchy,  wis  quite  fettled  ikavn 
to   that  form  by  this  prince.     When  as 
had  no  longer  any  dangerous  opponent!, 
he  grew  mild,  or  at  Ieaft  concealed  the 
cruelty,  of  his  temper.     He  gave  peace 
and  quiet  to  the  people  that  were  fallen 
into  his  hands;  and  looked  kindly  on  \:.c 
improvement  of  all  the  arts  and  ele^-i:  s 
of  life  among  them.     He  had  a  mir.iiu.T, 
too,  under  him,  who  (though  a  very  bA 
writer  himfelf)    knew  how  to  enccu'^e 
the  bell ;  and  who  admitted  the  beft  pc.'j, 
in  particular,  into  a  very  great  fhare  of 
friend  (hip  and  intimacy  with  him.    Virgil 
was  one  of  the  foremofl  in  this  lift;  uta 
at  his  full  fetting  out, grew  foon  their  mci 
applauded    writer   for  genteel    paftorals: 
then  gave  them   the  moil    beautiful  and 
moft  correct  poem  that  ever  was  wrote  ia 
the  Roman  language,  in  his  rules  of  agri- 
culture (fo  beautiful,  that  fome  of  the  an- 
cients   feem   to  accufe  Virgil   of  having 
iludied  beauty  too  much  in   that  piece); 
and  laft  of  all,  undertook  a  political  poem, 
in   fupport  of  the  new  eftabli/Tirrjent.    I 
have  thought  this  to  be  the  intent  of  the 
JEncid,  ever  fince  I  firft  read  BoiTu;  and 
the    more   one  confiders  it,   the  more  1 
think  one  is  confirmed  in   that  opinion. 
Virgil  is  faid  to  have  begun  this  poem  the 
very  year  that  Auguftus  was  freed  from 
his  great  rival  Anthony:  the  government 
of  the  Roman  empire  was  to  be  wholly  in 
him  :  and  though  he  chofe  to  be  called 
their  father,  he  was,  in  every  thing  but 
the  name,  their  kinc.     This  monarchical 
form  of  government  muft  naturally  be  apt 
to  difpleafe  the  people.     Virgil  fcems  w 
have  laid  the  plan  of  his  poem  to  reconcile 
them  to  it.     He  takes  advantage  of  their 
religious  turn ;  and  of  fome  old  prophecy 
that  muft  have  been  very  flattering  to  tie 
Roman  people,  as  promiing  them  the  em- 
pire of  the  whole  world  :  he  weaves  thi>in 
vvirh  the  moft  probable  account  of  their 
origin,  that  of  their  being  defcended  from 
the  Trojans,     To  be  a  little  more  parti- 
cular:  Virgil,  in   his  JEncid,  {hews  tHat 
yLica:  was  called  into  their  country  by  uw 
exprefs  order  of  the  gods;  that  he  was 
made  king  of  it,  by  the  will  of  heaven. 
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.2  '  by  a!!  the  human  rights  that  could  be ; 
m  't  there  was  an  uninterrupted  fuccefilon  of 
Lv;  >  from  him  to  Romulus ;  that  his  heirs 
v  c.c  :o  reign  there  for  ever;  and  that  the 
kd7>.zr,$t  under  them,  were  to  obtain  the 
:r.o  1 1:  ciiy  of  the  world.     It  appears  from 
x  ir.i!,  and  the  other  Roman  writers,  that 
jc.us  Csur  was  of  the  royal  race,  and 
r.itt  Auguflu*  was  his  fole  heir.     The  na- 
:«..:!  ;v'.uh  of  all  1  his  is,  that  the  promifes 
r..  J j  to  the  Roman  people,  in  and  through 
t .;    race,   terminating   in    Anguftus,  the 
l.jir.ns   if   they  would  obey  the  gods, 
:..  J  be  mailers  of  the  world*  were  to  yield 
i!\'iiencc  to  the  new  eilabliihment  under 
ri:  prince.     As  odd  a  fc heme  as  this  may 
-  :m  row,  it  is  fcarcc  fo  odd  as  that  of 
i>me  people    among   as,  who  per  funded 
Utnifelves,  that  an  abfolutc  obedience  was 
o.'.ing  to  our  kings,  on  their  fuppofed  de- 
kwT.c  from  fome  unknown  patriarch  :  and 
yet  that  had  its  effects  with  many,  about  a 
century  ago;  and  feems  not  to  have  quite 
!  ^ :  all  its  influence,  even  in  our  remem- 
b  ance.     However  that  be,  I  think  it  ap- 
1 .  .rs  plain  enough,   that  the  two  great 
r.ints  aimed  at  by  Virgil  in  his  J£nc\d, 
v.c: :  to  maintain  their  old  religious  tenets, 
rrd  10  fuppoit  the  new  form  of  govern - 
r  tr:n  in  the  family  of  the  Cacfars.     That 
rocra  therefore  may  very  well  be  cen- 
tred as  a  rcligicus  and  political  work, 
'"  r«ther  (as  the  vulgar  religion  with  them 
»  ~  fcarce  any  thing  more  than  an  engine 
«'.  L-tc)   it  may  fairly  enough   be  con- 
1  ijred  as  a   work   merely  political.     If 
i<is  was  the  cafe,  Virgil  was  not  fo  highly 
c  .courzged  by  Autniilus  and  Maecenas  for 
rothing.     To  fpeak  a  little  more  plainly  : 
He  wrote  in  the  fervice  of  the  new  ufur- 
ption  on  the  ft  ate :  and  all  that  can  be 
:red  in  vindication  of  him,  in  this  light, 
i>>  that  the  ufurper  he  wrote  for,  was  grown 
-  *ame  one;  and  that  the  temper  and  bent 
ft   their  conititution,  at  that  time,   was 
'-ch,  that  the  reins  of  government  mull 
f-vc  fallen  into  the  hands  of  fome  one 
,:rion  or  another;  and  might  probably, 
1-.  any  ne*v  revolution,  have  fallen  into 
tie  hands  of  Come  one  lefs  mild  and  indul- 
g*.*.t  than  Augustus  was,  at  the  time  when 
\  irgil    wrote   this   poem  in  his  fervice. 
Eut  whatever  may  be  faid  of  his  reafons 
frr  w.itine  it,  the  poem  itfclf  has  been 
iighly  applauded  in  all  ages,  from  its  fir  ft 
apre.irai.ee  to  this  day ;  and  though  left 
u.iHi.t;hcd  by  its  author,  has  been  always 
reckoned  as  much  fuperior  to  all  the  other 


epic  poems  among  the  Romans,  as  Ho- 
mer's is  among  the  Greeks.  Spence* 

§  48.     Ohfervations  on  the  wEneid,  and 
the  Author's  Genius, 

It  preferves  more  to  us  of  the  religion 
of  the  Romans,  than  all  the  other  Latin 
poets  (excepting  only  Ovid)  put  together: 
and  gives  us  the  forms  and  appearances 
of  their  deities,  as  ftrongly  as  if  we  had 
fo  many  pictures  of  them  preferved  to  \\%% 
done  by  fome  of  the  beft  hands  in  the  Au- 
guftan  age.  It  is  remarkable  that  he  is 
commended  by  fome  of  the  ancients  them- 
felves,  for  the  ftrength  of  his  imagination 
as  to  this  particular,  though  in  general 
that  is  not  his  character,  fo  much  as  exact- 
nefs.  He  was  certainly  the  mod  correcl 
poet  even  of  his  time  ;  in  which  all  falfe 
thoughts  and  idle  ornaments  in  writing 
were  difcouraged :  and  it  is  as  certain, 
that  there  is  but  little  of  invention  in  his 
iEneid  ;  much  leis,  I  believe,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined.  Almcft  all  the  little  fact* 
in  it  are  built  on  hiftory ;  and  even  as  to 
the  particular  lines,  no*  one  pcrhapi  ever 
borrowed  more  from  the  poets  that  pre- 
ceded him,  than  he  did.  He  goes  fo  far 
back  as  to  old  Ennius ;  and  often  infert* 
whole  verfcs  from  him,  and  fome  other  of 
their  earlieft  writers.  The  obfoletenef*  of 
their  ftyle,  did  not  hinder  him  much  in 
this  :  for  he  was  a  particular  bver  of  their 
old  language ;  and  no  doubt  inferted  many 
more  antiquated  words  in  his  poem,  than 
we  can  difcover  at  prefent.  Judgment  is 
his  diftinguifhing  character ;  and  his  great 
excellence  cenfifted  in  chufing  and  ranging 
things  aright.  Whatever  he  borrowed  ho 
had  the  /kill  of  making  his  own,  by  weav« 
ing  it  fo  well  into  his  work,  that  it  looks 
all  of  a  piece ;  even  thofe  parts  of  his 
poems,  where  this  may  be  moft  practifed, 
refembling  a  fine  piece  of  Mofaic,  in 
which  all  the  parts,  though  of  fuch  dif- 
ferent marbles,  unite  together;  and  the 
various  (hades  and  colours  are  fo  artfully 
difpofed  as  to  melt  off  infenfibly  into  one 
another. 

One  of  the  greateft  beauties  in  Virgil's 
private  character  was,  his  modefty  and 
good-nature.  He  was  apt  to  think  hum- 
bly of  himfclf,  and  handiomely  of  others  : 
and  w^s  ready  to  mew  his  love  of  merit, 
even  where  it  might  feem  to  clam  with  his 
own.  He  was  the  firft  who  recommended 
Horace  to  Maecenas.  Ibid. 

§  49- 
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5  49.     Of  Horace. 

Horace  was  the  fitted  man  in  the  world 
for  a  court  where  wit  was  fo  particularly 
encouraged.     No  man  feems  to  have  had 

o 

more,  and  all  of  thegentrclcft  fort;  or  to 
iiave  been  better  acquainted  with  mankind. 
His  gaiety,  and  even  his  debauchery,  made 
him  It  ill  the  more  agreeable  to  Maecenas : 
fj  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  his  acquaint- 
ance with  that  Mini  Her  grew  up  to  fo  high 
a  degree  of  friendihip,  as  is  very  uncom- 
mon between  a  firft  Minifter  and  a  poet; 
and  which  had  poftibly  fuch  an  cirecl  on 
the  latter,  as  one  (hall  fcarceever  hear  of  be- 
tween any  two  friends,  the  mo,!  on  a  level ; 
for  1  here  is  fome  room  to  conjecture,  that 
he  halicned  himfelf  out  of  this  world  to 
accompany  his  great  friend  in   the  next. 
Horace  has  been  moil  generally  celebrated 
for   his  lyric  poems ;  in  which  he  far  ex- 
celled all  I  he  Roman   poets,  and  perhaps 
was  no  unworthy   rival   of  feveral  of  the 
Greek:    which  feems  to   have    been  the 
height  of  his  ambition.    His  next  point  of 
merit,  as  it  has  been  ufually  reckoned,  was 
his  rennin?  (atire*  and  brin^im*  it   from 
the  coarfenefs  and  harihr.cls  of  Lucilius  to 
that  genteel,  eafy  manner,  which  he,  and 
perhaps  nobody  but   he  and  one  per  lb  11 
more  in  all  the  ages  fmce,  has  ever  poffef- 
fed.     I  do  not  renumber  that  anv  one  of 
the  ancients  fays  any  thing  of  his  crirtles : 
and  this  has  made  me  icmetimes  imagine, 
that  his  epiflles  and  fatircs  might  origi- 
nally have  pafled  under  one  and  the  fame 
name;  perhaps  that  of  Sermones.     They 
are  generally  written  in  a  ftyle  approach- 
ing to  that  of  converfation ;  and  are  fo 
much   alike,    that  feveral  of   the  fatires 
might  juft  as  well  be  called  epiftles,  as 
feveral  of  his  epiflles  have  the  fpirit  of  fa- 
tire  in  them.   This  latter  part  of  his  works, 
by  whatever  name  you  pleafc  to  call  them 
(whether  fatircs  and  epiitles,  or  difcourfes 
in  verfe  on  moral  and  familiar  fubjecls) 
is  what,  I  muft  own,  1  love  much  better 
even  than  the  lyric  part  of  his  works.     It. 
is  in  thefc  that  he   (hews  that  talent  for 
criticifm,  in   which  he  fo  very  much  cx- 
cHJed  ;  cfpecially  in  his  long  epiftle  to  Au- 
t;ullus;  and  that  other  to  the  Pifo's,  com- 
monly  called  his   Art  of  Poetry.     They 
si  bound  in   ftrokrs  which   (hew  his  great 
knowledge  of  mankind,  and  ii>  that  pleaf- 
inc  w-iy  he  had  of  teaching  philofophy,  of 
1  L[i  "-hincr  away  vice,  and  inn 'matin?  virtue 
the  p/.inds  ol  i:ii.  :c;Jc.5.    They  may 
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ferve,  as  much  as  almoft  any  writings  can, 
to  make  men  wifer  and  better:  for  he  Km 
the  moft  agreeable  way  of  preaching  that 
ever  was.  He  was,  in  general,  an  honefl, 
good  man  himfelf ;  at  lead  he  docs  not 
teem  to  have  had  any  one  ill-natorcd  vie? 
about  him.  Other  poets  we  admire;  but 
there  is  not  any  of  the  ancient  poets  that  I 
could  wifh  to  have  been  acquainted  with, 
fo  much  as  Horace.  One  cannot  be  very 
converfant  with  his  writings,  without  hav. 
ing  a  frieiidthip  for  the  man ;  and  longing 
to  have  juft  fuch  another  as  he  was  for 
one's  friend.  Spew, 

{  50.     Of  Tijiullus,    Prqpextius, 

and  Ovip, 

In    that    happy  age,  and  in  the  fame 
court,  flourimed  Tibullus.       He  enjoyed 
the  acquaintance  of  Horace,  who  mention 
him  in  a  kind  and  friendly  manner,  both 
in  his  Odes  and  in  his  Epiltles.     Tibullus 
is  evidently  the  moil  cxacl  and  mod  beau- 
tiful writer  of  love  verfes  among  the  Ro- 
mans, and  was  eftcemed  {o  by  their  bei 
judges  ;  though  there  were  fome,  it  feems 
even  in  their  better  ages  of  writing  and 
judging,  who  preferred  Propertius  to  him. 
Tibullus's  talent  feems  to  have  been  only 
for  elegiac  verfe:  at  lead  his  compliment 
on  Meflala  (which  is  his  only  poem  out  of 
it)    {hews,  I  think,  too  plainly,  that  he 
was  neither   defigned    for    heroic   verfe, 
nor  panegyric.     Elegance  is  as  much  his 
diilinguiihing  character,  among  theelegiac 
writers  of  this   age,  as  it  is  Terence's, 
among  the  comic  writers  of  the  former; 
and  if  his  fubjeft  will  never  let  him  be  fub- 
lime,  his  judgment  at  leall  always  keeps 
him   from  being  faulty.-— His  rival  irA 
cotemporary,  Propertius,  feems  tohavefct 
himfelf  too  many  different  models,  to  copy 
either  of  them  lb  well  as  he  might  other- 
wife  have  done.     In  one  place,  he  call* 
himfelf  the  Roman  Callimachus;  in  ano- 
ther, he  talks  of  rivalling  Philetas :  and  he 
is  faid  to  have  itudied  Mimnermus,  and 
fome  other  of  the  Greek  lyric  writers,  with 
the  fame  view.     You  may  fee  by  this, 
and  the  practice  of  all  their  poets  in  gene- 
ral, that  it  was  the  conftant  method  of  th: 
Romans  (whenever  they  endeavoured  tow- 
eel)  to  fet  fome  great  Greek  pattern  or  other 
before  them.     Propertius,  perhaps,  might 
have  fucceeded  better,  had  he  fixed  on  any 
one  of  thefe;  and  not  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove by  all  of  them  indifferently.— 0*  id 
make*  up  the  triumvirate  of  the  elegiac 
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writers  of  this  age;  and  is  more  loofe  and 
incorrect  than  either  of  the  other.     As 
Propertiu?   followed   too   many  matters, 
Ovid  endeavoured  to  fhine  in  too  many 
different  kinds  of  writing  at  tjie  fame  time. 
Befides,  he  had  a  redurdant  genius;  and 
almoU  always  chofe  rather  to  indulge,  than 
to  give  any  reftraint  to  it.     If  one  was  to 
give  any  opinion  of  the  different  merits  of 
his  feveral  works,  one  (hould  not  perhaps 
be  much  befide  the  truth,  in  faying,  that 
he  excels  mod  in  his  Fafti;  then  perhaps 
in  his  love-verfes;    next  in   his   heroio 
cp idles;  and  laftly,  in  his  Metamorphofer. 
A>  for  the  verfes  he  wrote  after  his  misfor- 
tunes, he  has  quite  loft  his  fpirit  in  them ; 
and  though  yon  may  difcover  fome  differ- 
ence in  his  manner,  after  his  bani foment 
came  to  fit  a  little  lighter  on  him,  his  ge- 
nius never  fhines  out  fairly  after  that  fatal 
ftroke.     His  very  love  of  being  witty  had 
forfaken  him ;  though  before  it  feems  to 
have  grown  upon  him,  when  it  was  lead 
becoming,  towards  his  old  age :  for  his  Me- 
umorphofes    (which  was  the  laft  poem  he 
wrote  at  Rome,  and  which  indeed  was  not 
quite  finiihed  when  he  was  fent  into  banifli- 
ment)  has  more  instances  of  falfe  wit  in . 
ir,  than  perhaps  all  his  former  writings  put 
together.     One  of  the  things  I  have  heard 
him  moil  cried  up  for,  in  that  piece,  is  his 
tran  fit  ions  from  one  ftory  to  another.  The 
ancients  thought  differently  of  this  point ; 
and  Quin&ilian,  where  he  is  fpeaking  of 
them,  endeavours  rather  to  excufe  than  to 
commend  him  on  that  head.     We  have 
a  confiderablc  lofs  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
Fafti;  and  in  his  Medea,  which  is  much 
commended.    Dramatic  poetry  feems  not 
to  have   flourifhed,  in  proportion  to  the 
other  forts  of  poetry,  in  the  Auguftan  age. 
We  fcarce  hear  any  thing  of  the  comic 
poets  of  that  time ;  and  if  tragedy  had 
been   much  cultivated  then,  the  Roman 
iv  rite rs  would  certainly  produce  fome  names 
f  om  it,  to  oppole  to  the  Greeks,  without 
going  fo  far  back  as  to  thofe  of  A&iusand 
Jtauvius.     Indeed  their  own  critics,  in 
fpeaking  of  the  dramatic  writings  of  this 
age,  boaft  rather  of  tingle  pieces,  than  of 
authors :  and  the  two  particular  tragedies, 
which  they  talk  of  in  tbe  higheft  drain, 
are  the    Medea  of  Ovid,   and  Varius's 
Thyeftes.     However,  if  it  was  not  the 
age  for  plays,  it  was  certainly  the  age 
in  which  almoJt  all  the  other  kinds  of  poe- 
try were  in  their  greatest  excellence  at 
Lome.  Sprnu. 


§    5  J.      Of  P  H  JED  R  US, 

Under  this  period  of  the  bed  writing,  I 
fhould  be  inclined  to  infert  Phaedrus.    For 
though  he  publifhed  after  the  good  manner 
of  writing  was  in  general  on  the  decline, 
he   flouriftied  and  formed  his  ftyle  under 
Auguftus:  and  his  book,  though  it  did  not 
appear  till  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  defer  ver», 
on  all  accounts,  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  works  of  the  Auguftan  age.     Fabulas 
JEfopeae,  was  probably  the  title  which  he 
gave  his  fables.     He  profefTedly  follows 
JEfop  in  thorn ;  and  declares,  that  he  keeps 
to  his  manner,  even  where  the  fubjeft  is  of 
his  own  invention.  £y  this  it  appears,  that 
JEfop's  way  of  telling  (lories  was  very 
fhort  and  plain ;  for  the  diftinguifhing  beau- 
•ty  of  Phaedrus's  fables  is,  their  concifenefs 
and  fimplicity.    The  tafte  was  fo  much 
fallen,  at  the  time  when  he  publifhed  them, 
that  both  thefe  were  objected  to  him  as 
faults.    He  ufed  thofe  critics  as  they  de- 
ferved.   He  tells  a  long,  tedious  ftory  to 
thofe  who  objected  againft  the  concifenefs 
of  his  ftyle;  and  anfwers  fome  others,  who 
condemned  the  plainnefs  of  it,  with  a  run 
of  bombaft  verfes,  that  have  a  great  many 
noify  elevated  words  in  them,  without  any 
fenfe  at  the  bottom.  Ibid. 

§  52.    0/  M  a  n  1  l  1  u  s. 

Manilius  can  fcarce  be  allowed  a  place 
in  this  lift  of  the  Auguftan  poets;  his  poetry 
is  inferior  to  a  great  many  of  the  Latin 
poets,  who  have  wrote  in  thefe  lower  ages, 
fo  long  fince  Latin  lias  ceafed  to  be  a  liv- 
ing language.  There  is  at  leaft,  I  believe, 
no  inftance,  in  any  one  poet  of  the  flour  idl- 
ing ages,  of  fuch  language,  or  foch  veri- 
fication, as  we  meet  with  in  Manilius; 
and  there  is  not  any  one  ancient  writer 
that  fpcaks  one  word  of  any  fuch  poet 
about  thofe  times.  I  doubt  not,  there  were 
bad  poets  enough  in  the  Auguftan  age;  but 
I  queftion  whether  Manilius  may  deferve 
the  honour  of  being  reckoned  even  among 
the  bad  poets  of  that  time.  What  mull 
be  faid,  then  to  the  many  pa  flag es  in  the 
poem,  which  relate  to  the  times  in  which 
the  author  lived,  and  which  all  have  a  re- 

fard  to  the  Auguftan  age  ?  If  the  whole 
e  not  a  modern  forgery,  I  do  not  fee  how 
one  can  deny  his  being  of  that  age :  and 
if  it  be  a  modern  forgery,  it  is  very  lucky 
that  it  fhould  agree  fo  exactly,  in  fo  many 
little  particulars,  with  the  ancient  globe  of 
the  heavens,  in  the  Farnefc  palace.  Al- 
lowing 
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losing  TtTaniliu^s  poem  to  pafs  for  vvh.it 
it  pretends  to  be,  there  is  nothing  remains 
to  us  of  the  poetical  wtn'hs  of  tlm  Auguitan 
age,  be  fides  wlvit  I  have  mentioned  :  ex- 
cept the  garden  pcem  of  ColunicUa. ;  the 
jittie  hunting  piece  of  Li  rat '.as;  and,  pcr- 
haos,  an  tk'jy  or  two  of  Gnllus.     $pe?ue. 

§   53*      Of  tli  Fee's  Ai'-.'t-  li'orui  have  net 
come  iio-iv/t  to  /.J". 

Thcfe  are  but  fm:i!l  remains  for  an  age 
in  which  poetry  waj  i'o  well  cultivated  and 
fallowed  I"/  very  ltcu  numbers,  takinij 
the  *£Ood  and  the  bad  together.  It  is  pro- 
b.^ole,  moil  of  thz  bell  have  come  down 
to  us.  As  for  the  others,  we  only  hear  of 
tin:  elegies  of  Capcllaand  Montanus;  that 
PjocuIus  imitated  Callimachus;  and  Ru- 
fus,  Pindar:  that  Fontinus  wrote  a  fort  of1 
piicatory  eclogues;  and  Macer,  a  poem  on 
th?  nature  of  birds,  bcafts,  and  plants. 
That  the  fame  M.icer,  and  Rabirinus,  and 
Marfus,  and  Pomicus  and  Pedo  Albino- 
vanus,  and  fcveral  others,  were  epic  writ- 
ers in  that  time  (which,  by  the  way,  feems 
to  have  fignified  little  more,  than  that  they 
wrote  in  hexameter  vcrfe):  that  Funda- 
rvius  was  the  bed  comic  poet  then,  and 
iVleiiiLis  no  bad  one:  that  Varius  was  the 
moil  cdjeiiK'd  for  epic  poetry,  before  the 
/Eneki  appear".!;  n:\l  one  of  the  moft 
<"(leciiic.I  f):  tragedy  always:  that  Pollio 
(be  ides  Ids  oilier  excellencies  at  the  bar, 
in  iK.e  camp,  and  in  affairs  of  Jlatc)  is 
much  comm-nded  for  tragedy;  and  Va- 
ries •.  Y.er  for  tragedy  or  epic  poetry;  for 
i:  do  •:  >  -'-it  •  app"ir  which  of  the  two 
he  w,'  i  j.eie    led  are   great  names; 

but  there  reman  iome  of  fli'l  higher  die- 
nity,  v.'.'io  ue,  or  at  le.-ift  deiired  to  be 
thon  .it,  poet>  in  that  time.  Jn  the  for- 
me, pare  of  A|.i;.;ull,js'j  rngn,  his  ftr!t  mi- 
nilt  r  for  home  air.iir:,  Me.ccnas ;  and  in 
the  litter  part,  his  grandfen  Gcnnanicus, 
wc  •  of  this  number.  Gcrmanicus  in  par- 
ticular tranflated  Arr.tus;  and  there  are 
fome  (I  do  not  we'd  know  on  what  grounds) 
ui.o  pretend  to  have  met  wi:u  a  confidcr- 
al  ie  part  of  his  translation.  The  emperor 
lii'nfelf  fecms  to  h  ve  been  both  a  good 
critic,  and  a  good  author.  He  wrote 
chiefly  in  prole;  but  iome  things  in  vcrfe 
to;>;  and  particularly  good  part  of  a  t  ra- 
ge ly,  called  Aj.ix. 

Ic  is  no  wonder,  U'ider  fuch  encourage- 
ments,  and  io  great  example;,  that  poetry 
mould  arife  to  a  higher  pitch  than  it  had 
ever  done  among  the  Romans.  They  had 
b  en  gradually  improving  it  fo\-  above 
two  centuries  j  aru  in  A'.trdlu:    founvl    a 


prince,  whofeown  inclinations,  the  temper 
of  whofe  reign,  and  whofe  very  politics, 
led  him  to  nurfc  all  the  arts;  and  poctrv, 
m  a  more  particular  manner.  The  wohc\t 
is,  when  they  had  got  (o  far  toward  prr- 
ieuion,  that  they  mould  fall  as  it  u ere  ill 
at  once ;  and  from  their  greated  puriey 
and  fimplicity,  fhouM  degenerate  to  imme- 
diately into  a  lower  and  more  affected  mar.- 
ncr  of  writine,  than  had  been  ever  known 
among  them.  Fad. 

§   5-f.      Of  the    Full  cf  Pee  try  anicrg  .'ir 

Roi.'lCulS, 

There  are  fome  who  afkrt,  that  the 
great  age  of  the  Roman  eloquence  1  have: 
been  fpeaking  of,  bei>an  to  decline  a  litre 
even  in  the  latter  part  of  Auguftus's  reign. 
It  certainly  fell  very  much  under  Tiberius; 
and  grew  every  day  weaker  and  weaker, 
till  it  was  wholly  changed  under  Caligu'.a. 
Hence  therefore  we  may  date  the  third  age, 
or  the  fall  of  the  Roman  poetry.  Augus- 
tus, whatever  his  natural  temper  was,  pit 
on  at  leafl  a  mildnefs,  that  gave  a  calm  to 
the  Hate  during  his  time  :  the  fuccceding 
emperors  flung  off  the  made ;  and  not  only 
wire,  but  openly  appeared  to  be,  rather 
monfters  thin  men.  We  need  not  go  to 
their  hillorians  for  proofs  of  their  prodi- 
gious vilentfs :  it  is  enough  to  mention  the 
bare  names  of  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Nero. 
Under  fuch  heads,  every  thing  thatw^s 
good  run  to  ruin.  All  difciphne  in  ivrer, 
all  domcitic  virtues,  the  very  love  of  li- 
berty, and  all  the  taile  for  found  eloquence 
and  good  poetry,  funk  gradually;  and  fac- 
ed away,  as  they  had  riourilhed,  together. 
lnftead  of  the  fenfiblc,  clnite,  and  manly 
way  of  writing,  that  had  been  in  ufe  in  die 
former  age,  there  now  rofe  up  a  defirccf 
writing  fmartly,  and  an  affectation  of  (bit- 
ing in  every  thing  they  faid.  A  certain 
prettinefs,  and  glitter,  and  luxuriai.ee  cf 
ornaments,  v  as  what  diiling-uiftied  thrir 
moil  applauded  w  ritcrs  in  prole;  and  rarer 
poetry  was  quite  Icil  in  high  flights  nri 
oblcurity.  Seneca,  the  favourite  pn-<r 
wiiter  of  thole  times  and  Petrorn" 
A  i  biter,  fo  great  a  favourite  with  miny  c: 
our  own;  afford  too  many  pi  oofs  of  t^-  • 
As  to  the  profe  in  Nero's  time;  and  u .•  m 
tivepo^ts  it  b  tnouvh  to  fi>%  that  they  h  •» 
then  Lncan  .md  Peifius,  iidlead  of  \  i'^ 
and  Horace.  It  J. 

§    55.     0/    Luca  x.- 

Pcrfitt^  ;;  id  Lucan,  wIjo  were  the  n  ' 
Cfe-bie.ted  poets  under  the  reign  of  N"'- 
1:1.  v   vwyvr.ll   (<;y\£   for  e.x.mnpks  of  t-' 

fa-i  ■ 
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fiults  I  juft  mentioned,  one  of  the  (Veiling, 
and  the  other  of  the  obfeure  ftyle,  then  in 
felhion.    Lncan's  manner  in  general  runs 
coo  much  into  fuftian  and  bom  baft.     His 
mufe  was  a  kind  of  d^ropfy,  and  looks  like 
the  foldier  defcribed  in  his  own  Pharfalia, 
who  in  pifiing  the  defcrt  fands  of  Africa, 
was  bit  by  a  ferpent,  and  fuelled  to  fuch 
an  ioimoderare  fize, «« that  he  was  loft  (as 
he  exprefTes  it)  in  the  tumours  of  his  own 
body."    Some  critics  have  been  in  too 
£reat  htfte  to>  make  Quin&ilian  fay  fome 
good  things  of  Lucan,  which  he  never 
meant  to  do.    What  this  poet  has  been  al- 
*  ays  for,  and  what  he  will  ever  deferve  to 
be  admired  for,  are  the  feveral  philofophi- 
caJ  paiiages  that  abound  in  his  works;  and 
his  generous  fentiments,  particularly  on  the 
love  of  liberty  and  the  contempt  of  death. 
In  his  calm  hours,  he  is  very  wife;  but  he 
is  often  in  his  rants,  and  never  more  fo 
than  when  he  is  got  into  a  battle,  or  a  ftorm 
at  fea :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  even  on 
thofe  occafions,  it  is  not  fo  much  a  violence 
of  rage,  as  a  madnefs  of  affectation,  that 
appears  raoft  ftrongly  in  him.    To  give  a 
few  inftatices  of  it,  out  of  many :  In  the 
very  beginning  of  Lucan's  ftorm,  when 
Cz&r  ventured  to  crofs  the  fea  in  fo  fmall 
a  veflel;  M  the  fixt  ftars  themfelves  fecm  to 
be  put  in  motion."   Then  "  the  waves  rife 
over  the  mountains,  and  carry  away  the 
tops  of  them."     Their  next  ftep  is  to 
heaven ;  where  they  catch  the  rain  "  in  the 
clouds:"  i  fuppofe,  to increafe  their  force. 
The  fea  opens  in  feveral  places,  and  leaves 
its  bottom  dry  land.     All  the  foundations 
of  the  univerfe  are  lhaken ;  and  nature  is 
afraid  of  a  fecond  chaos.    His  little  flu  IF, 
in  the  mean  time,  fometimes  cuts  along  the 
clouds  with  her  fails;  and  fometimes  teems 
in  danger  of  being  ft  rand  ed  on  the  fands 
a;  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  and  muft  inevi- 
tably have  been  loft,  had  not  the  ftorm  (by 
good  fortune)   been  fo  ftrong  from  every 
qanrter,  that  (he  did  not  know  on  which 
fide  to  bulge  firft. 

When  the  two  armies  are  going  to  join 
battle  in  the  plains  of  Pharlalia,  we  are 
t"id,  that  all  the  foldiers  were  incapable 
of  any  fear  for  themfelves,  becaufe  they 
v.ere  wholly  taken  up  with  their  concern 
f  t  the  danger  which  threatened  Pompey 
and  the  commonwealth.  On  this  great 
cccafion,  the  hills  about  them,  according 
to  Lis  account,  feem  to  be  more  afraid  than 
tV  men ;  for  fome  of  the  mountains  looked 
r.t  if  they  would  thru  ft  their  heads  into  the 
c  uu  is  3  and  others,  as  if  they  wanted  to  hide 


themfelves  under  the  vallies  at  their  feet. 
And  thefe  plifturbances  in  nature  were  uni- 
verfal :  for  that  day,  every  fingle  Roman, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  was,  felt 
a  ftrange  gloom  fpread  all  over  his  mind, 
on  a  fudden ;  and  was  ready  to  cry,  though 
he  did  not  know  why  or  wherefore. 

Spcnet. 

§  56.    His  Dejiription  of  tbt  Sea-fight  off 

MarJeilUs. 

The  fea-fight  off  Marfcilles,  is  a  thing 
that  might  divert  one,  full  as  well  as 
Erafmus's  Naufragium  Joculare;  and  what 
is  ftill  ftranger,  the  poet  chufes  to  be  inoft 
diverting  in  the  wounds  he  gives, the  poor 
foldier.  The  firft  pcrfon  killed  in  it,  is 
pierced  at  the  fame  inftant  by  two  fpcnrs ; 
one  in  his  back,  and  the  other  in  his  b  re  oil ; 
.  fo  nicely,  that  both  their  points  meet  to- 
gether in  the  middle  of  his  body.  They 
each,  I  fuppofe,  had  a  right  to  kill  him  ; 
and  his  foul  was  for  ibme  time  doubtful 
which  it  fhould  obey.  At  laft,  it  com- 
pounds the  matter":  drives  out  each  of  the 
fpears  before  it,  at  the  fame  inftant;  and 
whips  out  of  his  body,  half  at  one  wound, 
and  half  at  the  other. — A  little  after  this, 
there  is  an  honeft  Greek,  who  has  his  right 
hand  cut  off,  and  fights  on  with  his  left, 
till  he  can  leap  into  the  fea  to  recover  the 
former;  but  there  (as  misfortunes  feldom 
come  fingle)  he  has  his  left  arm  chopt  off 
too :  after  which,  like  the  hero  in  one  of 
our  ancient  ballads,  he  fights  on  with  the 
trunk  of  his  body,  and  performs  actions 
greater  than  any  Witherington  that  ever 
was.— When  the  battle  grows  warmer, 
there  are  many  who  have  the  fame  misfor- 
tune with  this  Greek.  In  endeavouring  to 
climb  up  the  enemies  (hips,  feveral  have 
their  arms  ftruck  off;  fall  into  the  fea; 
leave  their  hands  behind  them  1  Some  of 
thefe  fwimming  combatants  encounter  their 
enemies  in  the  water  5  fome  fupply  their 
friends  (hips  with  arms ;  fome,  that  had  no 
arms,  entangle  themfelves  with  their  ene- 
mies; cling  to  them,  and  fink  together  to 
the  bottom  of  the  fea;  others  ftick  thc4r 
bodies  again  ft  the  beaks  of  .their  enemies 
fhips:  and  fcarce  a  man  of  them  flung  awav 
the  ufe  of  his  carcafe,  even  when  he  fhould 
be  dead* 

But  among  all  the  contrivances  of  thefe 
pofthumous  warriors,  the  thing  moil  to 
be  admired,  is  the  fagacity  of  the  great 
Tyrrhenus.  Tyrrhenus  was  Handing  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  vefTels,  when  a  ball 
of  lead,  flung  by  an  artfu)  dinger,  ftruck 
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ffpfcially  one  he  had  of  Virgil.  He  ufcd 
to  offer  Sacrifices  too  at  his  tomb  near  Na- 
ples. It  is  a  pity  that  he  could  not  get 
more  of  his  fpirit  in  his  writings :  for  he 
fad  fcarce  enough  to  make  his  offerings 
acceptable  to  the  genius  of  that  great  poet. 
—Senilis  ba4  more  of  fpirit,  with  a  lefs 
lharc  of  prudecce :  for  his  Thebaid  is  cer. 
fcinly  ill-conducted,  and  fcarcely  well  writ- 
ten. By  the  little  we  have  of  his  Achilleid, 
that  would  probably  have  been  a  much  bet- 
ter poem,  at  lead  as  to  the  writing  part, 
had  be  lived  to  finifh  it.  As  it  is,  his  de- 
scription of  Achilles*s  behaviour  at  the  feaft 
which  Ly corned es  makes  for  the  Grecian 
smhafTadors,  and  fome  other  parts  of  it, 
read  more  pleaGngly  to  me  than  any  part 
of  the  Thebaid.  1  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  the  paflage  quoted  fo  often  from  Juve- 
nal, :.s  an  encomium  on  Statius,  was  meant 
as  a  fa  tire  on  him.  Martial  feems  to  ftrike 
it  hira  too,  under  the  borrowed  name  of 
Sabellus.  As  he  did  not  finifh  his  Achil- 
leid, he  may  deferve  more  reputation  per- 
haps as  a  mifcellaneous  than  as  an  epic 
writer ;  for  though  the  odes  and  other  co- 
pics  of  verfes  in  his  Sylva:  are  not  without 
their  faults,  they  are  not  fo  faulty  as  his 
Thebaid.  The  chief  faults  of  Statius,  in 
bis  Sylvx  and  Thebaid,  are  faid  to  have 
proceeded  from  very  different  caufes:  the 
ormer,  from  their  having  been  written  in- 
:orrccily  and  in  a  great  deal  of  hafte ;  and 
he  other,  from  its  being  over  corrected 
ind  hard.  Perhaps  his  grcateft  fault  of  all, 
>r  rather  the  greateil  fign  of  his  bad  judg- 
ment, is  his  admiring  Lucan  fo  extrava- 
gantly as  he  does.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
wtry  run  more  lineally  in  Statius's  fa- 
nily,  than  perhaps  in  any  other.  He  re. 
:eived  it  from  hij» father;  who  had  been 
in  eminent  poet  in  his  time,  and  lived  to 
ee  his  xon  obtain  the  laurel*  crown  at  the 
Uban  games;  as  he  had  formerly  done 
imfelf— Valerius  Flaccus  wrote  a  little 
efore  Statius.  He  died  young,  and  left 
is  poem  unrinifhed.  We  have  but  feven 
ooks  of  his  Argonanttcs,  and  part  of  the 
ighth,  in  which  the  Argonauts  are  left  on 
be  Tea,  in  their  return  homewards.  Se- 
eral  of  the  modern  critics,  who  have  been 
Dme  way  or  other  concerned  in  publiflung 
laccus's  works,  make  no  fcrupfe  of  plac- 
ig  him  next  to  Virgil,  of  all  the  Roman 
pic  poets ;  and  I  own  I  am  a  good  deal 
xlined  to  be  ferioufly  of  their  opinion ; 
>r  he  feems  to  me  to  have  more  fire  than 
ilius,  and  to  be  more  correct  flian  Statius; 


«nd  as  for  Lucan,  I  cannot  help  looking 
upon  him  as  quite  out  of  the  queflion.  He 
imitates  Virgil's  language  much  better 
than  Silius,  or  even  Statius ;  and  his  plan, 
or  rather  his  dory,  is  certainly  lefs  embar- 
raiTed  and  confufed  than  the  Thebaid. 
Some  of  the  ancients  themfelves  fpeak  of 
Flaccus  with  a  great  deal  of  refpeA ;  and 
particularly  Qumclilian ;  who  fays  nothing 
at  all  of  Silius  or  Statius;  unlefs  the  latter 
is  to  be  included  in  that  general  expreflion 
of  *  fcveral  others/  whom  he  leaves  to  be 
celebrated  by  poilerity. 

As  to  the  dramatic  writers  of  this  time, 
we  have  not  any  one  comedy,  and  only  ten 
tragedies,  all  publifhed  under  the  name  of 
Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca.  They  arc  proba- 
bly the  work  of  different  hands;  and  might 
be  a  collection  of  favourite  plays,  put  to* 
gether  by  fome  bad  grammarian ;  for  ei- 
ther the  Roman  tragedies  of  this  age  were 
very  indifferent,  or  thefc  are  not  their  beft. 
They  have  been  attributed  to  authors  a* 
far  diftant  as  the  reigns  of  Auguilus  and 
Trajan.  It  is  true,  the  perfon  who  is  ft> 
pofitive  that  one  of  them  in  particular  muft 
be  of  the  Auguftan  age,  fays  this  of  a  piece 
thathe  feems  refolved  to  cry  up  at  all  rates; 
and  I  believe  one  fhould  do  no  injury  to 
any  one  of  them,  in  fuppofmg  them  all  to 
have  been  written  in  this  third  age,  under 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  poetry. 

Of  all  the  other  poets  under  this  period, 
there  are  none  whofe  works  remain  to  m, 
except  Martial  and  Juvenal.  The  former 
flounfhed  under  Domitian ;  and  the  latter 
under  Nerva,  Trajan,  and  Adrian.    S/gme. 

§  59.  Of  Martial. 
Martial  is  a  dealer  only  in  a  little  kind 
of  writing ;  for  Epigram  is  certainly  (what 
it  is  called  by  Drydcn)  the  loweft  ffep  of 
poetry.  He  is  at  the  very  bottom  of  the 
hill ;  but  he  diverts  himfelf  there,  in  ga- 
thering flowers  and  playing  with  infefes, 
prettily  enough.  If  Martial  made  a  new- 
year's  gift,  he  was  fure  to  fend  a  diflich 
with  it :  if  a  friend  died,  he  made  a  few 
verfes  to  put  on  his  tomb-ftone :  if  a  fla- 
tue  was  fet  up,  they  came  to  him  for 
an  infeription.  Thefe  were  the  common 
offices  of  his  mufe.  If  he  (truck  a  fault 
in  life,  he  marked  it  down  in  a  few  lines ; 
and  if  he  had  a  mind  to  pleafe  a  friend,  or 
to  get  the  favour  of  the  great,  his  ftyle 
was  turned  to  panegyric ;  and  thefe  were 
his  higheft  employments.  Ha  was,  how- 
ever, a  good  writer  in  his  way ;  and  there 
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are  inftances  even  of  his  writing  with  fomfc 
dignity  on  higher  cccafions.  Spencc. 

§  60.     Of  Juvenal. 

Tuvcnal  bc?an  to  write  after  all  I  have 
merit'cned ;  and,  I  do  not  know  by  what 
good  fortune,  writes  with  a  greater  fpirit 
of  poetry  than  any  of  them.  He  has  fcarce 
any  thing  of  the  gentility  of  Horace:  yet 
he  is  not  without  humour,  and  exceeds  all 
the  fatirifts  in  fevcritv.  To  fay  the  truth, 
he  flafhes  too  much  like  an  angry  execu- 
tioner;  but  the  depravity  of  the  times,  and 
the  vices  then  in  faihion,  may  often  excufe 
fome  degree  of  rage  in  him.  It  is  faid  he 
did  not  write  till  he  was  elderly;  and  af- 
ter he  had  been  too  much  ufed  to  declaim- 
ing. However,  his  fatires  have  a  great 
deal  of  fpirit  in  them  ;  and  (hew  a  ftrong 
hatred  of  vice,  with  fome  very  fine  and 
high  fentiments  of  virtue.  They  are  in- 
deed fo  animated,  that  I  do  not  know  any 
pcem  of  this  age,  which  one  can  read  with 
near  fo  much  pleafure  as  his  fatires, 

Juvenal  may  very  well  be  called  the  laft 
of  the  Roman  poets.  After  his  time, 
poetry  continued  decaying  mere  and  more, 
quite  down  to  the  time  of  Conflantir.e; 
when  all  the  arts  were  (o  far  loft  and  ex- 
ting  nifhed  among  the  Romans,  that  from 
that  time  they  themfelvcs  may  very  well 
be  called  by  the  name  they  ufed  to  give  to 
all  the  world,  except  the  Greeks ;  for  the 
Romans  then  had  fcarce  any  thing  to  dif- 
tinguifh  them  from  the  Barbarians. 


§61.      Of  the  Introduftkn*  Improvtmr'. 
and  Fall  of  the  Arts  at  Rome. 

The  city  of  Rome,  a*  well  as  its  ink- 
bitants,  was  in  the  beginning  rude  and  it- 
adorned.     Thofe  old  rough  ibldiers  leckr  i 
on  the  cffccls  of  the  politer  tirts  as  thirty 
fit  only  for  an  effeminate -people;  as  t:o 
apt  to  foften  and  unnerve  men;  and  to 
take  from  that  martial  temper  and  fero- 
city, which  they  encouraged  fo  much  2d 
fo  univerfally  in  the  infancy  of  their  hie. 
Their  houfes  were  (what  the  name  they 
gave  them  fignified)  only  a  covering  fcr 
them,  and  a  defence  againft  bad  ueatrc 
Thefe  (beds  of  theirs  were  more  like  ± 
caves  of  wild  beads,  than  the  habitues 
of  men;  and  were  rather  flung  tc^tkr 
as  chance  led  them,  than  formed  ii  to  re- 
gular  ftreets   and   openings :   their  w-'l. 
were  half  mud,  and  their  roofs,  pieces  oi 
wood  fluck  together;  nay,  even  this  as 
an  after-improvement;  for  in  RoraiiY •'; 
time,  their  houfes  were  only  covered  with 
ffraw.      If  they  had  any  thing  that  wu 
finer  than  ordinary,  that  was  chiefly  i*<x 
up  in  fctting  off  the  temples  of  their  r^» 
and  when  thefe  began  to  be  furnifhed  v.ij 
rtatues  (for  they  had  none  till  long  zi:a 
Numa's  time)  they  were  probably  mor<r  t; 
to  give  terror  than  delight;  and  fecr.rtl 
rather  formed  fo  as  to  be  horrible  enoc;i 
to  ftrike  an  awe  into  thofe  who  worfhipped 
them,  than  handfome  enough  to  invite  an? 
one  to  look  upon  them  for  pleafure.  T^' 


There  are,  therefore,  but  three  ?.ges  of    defign,  I  fuppofe,  was  aniwerable  to  tk 


the  Roman  poetry,  that  can  carry  any 
weight  with  them  in  an  enquiry  of  this 
nature.  The  firft  age,  from  the  firft  Punic 
war  to  the  time  of  Auguftus,  is  more  re- 
markable for  ftrength,  than  any  great  de- 
gree of  beauty  in  writing.  The  fecond 
;.'ge,  or  the  Auguft:m,  is  the  time  when 
they  wrote  with  a  due  mixture  of  beauty 
and  ftrength.  And  the  third,  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Nero's  reign  to  the  end  of 
Adrian's,  when  thev  endeavoured  after 
beauty  more  than  ftrength :  when  they 
loft  much  of  their  vigour,  and  run  too 
much  into  aftettation.  Their  poetry,  in 
its  youth,  was  drone*  and  nervous:  in  its 
middle  are,  it  was  manly  and  polite  ;  in 
its  latter  days,  it  grew  tawdry  and  fee- 
ble; and  endeavoured  to  hide  the  decays 
of  its  former  beauty  and  ftrength,  in  falfe 
ornaments  of  drefe,  and  a  borrowed  flufh 
on  the  face ;  which  did  not  fo  much  ren- 
der it  pleafing,  as  it  fhewed  that  its  natural 
complexion  was  faded  and  loft.         Ibid. 
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materials  they  were  made  of;  and  ltus 
cods  were  of  earthen  ware,  they  were  rec- 
koned better  than  ordinary ;  for  many  c: 
them  were  chopt  out  of  wood.  Ooe  0: 
the  chief  ornaments  in  ftlofe  times,  bcthc! 
the  temples  and  private  houfes,  eonfc'*. 
in  their  ancient  trophies:  which  uere 
trunks  of  trees  cleared  of  their  branc.ic . 
and  fo  formed  into  a  rough  kind  of  pc.;-. 
Thefe  were  loaded  with  the  arras  they  b:i 
taken  in  war,  and  you  may  cafily  con- 
ceive what  fort  of  ornaments  thefe  p* ■-'• 
muft  make,  when  half  decayed  by:"- 
and  hung  about  with  old  rufly  arm?,  »*• 
fmearcd^with  the  blood  of  their  eocniif-'. 
Rome  was  not  then  that  beautiful ft^v 
whofe  very  ruins  at  this  day  are  fought  li- 
ter with  fo  much  pleafure:  it  was  a  ton. 
which  carried  an  air  of  terror  in  iti  appo-'* 
ance;  and  which  made  people  fhsikf. 
whenever  they  firft  eptered  within  lJ 
gates.  £•'•• 
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{  6*.  The  Condition  of  the  Romans  in  the 
Second  Pu  N IC  War. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  this  imperial  city, 
when  its  citizens  had  made  fo  great  a  pro- 
grefs  in  arms  as  to  have  conquered  the 
better  part  of  Italy,  and  to  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  with  the  Carthaginians;  the 
(Irongeft  power  then  by  land,  and  the  ab- 
fo'ate  mailers  by  fea.   The  Romans,  in  the 
iril  Tunic  war,  added  Sicily  to  their  do- 
ninions.     In  the  fecond,  they  greatly  in- 
rrcafed  their  ftrength,    both  by  fea  and 
.ind ;  and  acquired  a  tafte  of  the  arts  and 
elegancies  of  life,  with  which  till  then  they 
lad  been  totally  unacquainted.     For  tho9 
Wore  this  they  were  mailers  of  Sicily 
which  in  the  old  Roman  geography  made 

part  of  Greece)  and  of  feveral  cities  in 
he  eaftern  parts  of  Italy,  which  were  in- 
nbtted  by  colonies  from  Greece*  and  were 
domed  with  the  pictures,  and  ftatues  and 
ither  works,  in  which  that  nation  delight* 
J,  and  excelled  the  reft  of  the  world  fo 
inch;   they  had  hitherto  looked  upon 
hem  with  fo  carelefs  an  eye,  that  they  had 
elt  little  or  nothing  of  their  beauty.  This 
tuenfibility  they  prefer ved  fo  long,  either 
rom  the  groffnefs  of  their  minds,  or  per- 
aps  from  their  fuperftition,  and  a  dread  of 
everencing  foreign  deities   as  much  as 
heir  own ;  or  (which  is  the  mod  likely  of 
U)  out  of  mere  politics,  and  the  defire  of 
-eping  up  their  martial  fpirit  and  natural 
oughnefs,  which  they  thought  the  arts  and 
'egancies  of  the  Grecians  would  be  but 
x>  apt  to  deftroy.     However  that  was, 
ijsy  ge.ier.illy  prefcrved  them  Tel  ves  from 
>en  the  leaft  fufplcion  of  tafte  for  the  po- 
te  artc,  pretty  far  into  the  fecond  i'unic 
-r;  as  appears  by  the  behaviour  of  Fa- 
i'-t  Maxim  us  in  that  war,  even  after  the 
sle*  were  turned  on  their  fiJe.     When 
tat  general  took  Tarentum,  he  found  it 
»N  of  riches,  and  extremely  adorned  with 
' Uarts  and  ftatue<.     Amon^  others,  there 
-re  fo.ne  very  fine  coloflVal  figures  of  the 

'  »  reprefented  as  fighting  againft  the 
•b-l  giants.  Thefe  were  made  by  fome 
f  the  mod  eminent  mailers  in  Greece ; 
"d  the  Jupiter,  not  improbably,  by  Lyfip- 
js.  When  Fabius  was  difpofing  of  the 
»ilf  lie  ordered  the  money  and  plate  to 
*  lent  to  the  treafury  at  Rome,  but  the 
aiuesand  pictures  to  be  left  behind.  The 
xretary  who  attended  htm  in  his  furvey, 
>asfomewhat  ft  ruck  with  the  largenefs  and 
loblc  air  of  the  figures  juft  mentioned ; 
=d  aiked,  Whether  they  too  muft  t>e  left 


with  the  j-cfl?  "  Yes,"  replied  Fabius, 
"  leave  their  angry  gods  to  the  Taren- 
'*  tines  j  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
«'  them."  Sfcnce. 


§63.  Marcellus  attacks  Syracuse, 
and  fends  all  its  Pidwrts  and  Siutues  to 
Rome. 

.  Marcellus  had  indeed  behaved  himfelf 
very  differently. in  Sicily,  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore this  happened.  As  he  was  to  carry 
on  the  war  in  that  province,  he  bent  the 
whole  force  of  it  againft  Syracufe.  There 
was  at  that  time  op  one  city  which  be- 
longed to  the  Greeks,  more  elegant,  or 
better  adorned,  than  the  city  of  Syracufe ; 
it  abounded  in  the  works  of  the  beft  maf* 
ters.  Marcellus,  when  he  took  the  city, 
cleared  it  entirely,  and  fent  all  their  Jfta«* 
tues  and  pictures  to  Rome.  When  I  fay 
fill,.  I  ufe  the  language  of  the  people  of 
Syracufe ;  who  foon  after  laid  a  complaint 
againft  Marcellus  before  the  Roman  fe- 
nate,  in  which  they  charged  him  with 
flripping  all  their  houfes  ana  temples,  and 
leaving  nothing  but  bare  walls  throughout 
the  city.  Marcellus  himfelf  did  not  at  all 
difown  it,  but  fairly  confclfrd  what  he  had 
done :  and  ufed  to  declare,  that  he  had 
done  fo,  in  order  to  adorn  Rome,  and  to 
introduce  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts  among 
his  countrymen. 

Such  a  difference  of  behaviour  in  their 
two  grcateft  leaders,  foon  occafioned  two 
different  patties  in  Rome,,     The  old  peo- 
ple in  general  joined  in  crying  up  Fabius. 
—Fabius  was  not  rapacious,  as  fome  others 
v/crc;  but  temperate  in  his  conqucfts.     In 
w  hat  he  had  done,  he  had  a&ed,  not  only 
with  that  riiCileration  which   becomes  2 
Romin  general,  but  with  much  prudence 
and  fortnight.      "  Thcfe  fineiies,"    they 
cried,  "  arc  a  pretty  diver fion  for  an  idle 
"  effeminate  people :  let  us  leave  them  to 
"  the   Greeks,     The   Romans   defire  no 
other  ornam°nts  of  life,  than  a  fimpli- 
city  of  maaiurs  at  home,  and  fortitude 
againft  our  enemies  abroad.     It  is  by 
u  thcfe  arts  that  we  have  raifed  our  name 
"  To  high,  and  fpread  our  dominions  fo  far ; 
"  and  mall  we  furTer  them  now  to  be  ex* 
"  changed  for  a  fine  tafte,  and  what  they 
"  call  elegance  of  living?  No,  great  Ju- 
"  piter,  who  prefiieft  over  the  capitol .!  let 
"  the  Greeks  keep  their  arts  to  themf elves, 
"  and  let  the  Romans  learn  only  how  to 
"  conquer  and  to  govern  mankind.*'— An- 
other fet,  and  particularly  the  younger  peo- 
ple, who  were  extremely  delighted  with 
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rtfcrvoin  of  the  fineft  works  of  art.  He 
cleared  it  of  all  its  beauties,  without  know- 
ing any  thing  of  them :  even  without  know- 
ing, that  an  old  Grecian  ftatue  was  better 
than  a  new  Roman  one.  He  ufed,  how- 
ever, the  fared  method  of  not  being  mif- 
ultcn ;  for  he  took  all  indifferently  as  they 
came  in  his  way ;  and  brought  them  off  in 
fiich  quantities,  that  he  alone  is  faid  to 
have  filled  Rome  with  ftatues  and  pictures. 
Th as,  partly  from  the  tafte,  and  partly  from 
the  vanity  of  theur  generals,  in  lefs  than 


in  all  Sicily,  which  he  did«not  fee;  nor  any 
one  he  liked,  which  he  did  not  take  away 
from  its  owner.  What  he  thus  got,  he  fent 
into  Italy.  Rome  was  the  centre  both  of 
their  fpoils  in  war,  and  of  their  rapines  in 
peace :  and  if  many  of  their  praetors  and 
proconfuls  acted  but  in  half  fo  abandoned 
a  manner  as  this  Verrcs  appears  to  have 
done,  it  is  very  probable  that  Rome  was 
more  enriched  in  all  thefe  fort  of  things 
fecretly  by  their  governors,  than  it  had  been 
openly  by  their  generals.  Spence. 


feventy  years  time  (reckoning  from  Mar-        „      ,-.,.*,,        ,     *    ~  .     , 

tc!!u$'s  taking  of  Syracufe  to  the  year  in     §  65-  The  Method*  made  nfi  of  in  drawm? 

'  ■    ~      «  *  -   -         ---'-.•  fa  Works  of  tht  heft  ancient  Artifts  into 

Italy. 


which  Carthage  was  deftroyed)  Italy  was 
farnimed  with  the  nobleft  productions  of 
the  ancient  artifts,  that  before  lay  fcattered 
all  over  Spain,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  the  reft 
of  Greece.  Sylla,  befide  many  others, 
added  vaftly  to  them  afterwards ;  particu- 
larly by  his  taking  of  Athens,  and  by  his 
conquefts  in  Alia;  where,  by  his  too  great 
indulgence  to  his  armies,  he  made  tafte  and 
rapine  a  general  thing,  even  among  the 
common  foidiers,  as  it  had  been,  for  a  long 
time,  among  their  leaders. 

In  this  manner,  the  firft  conftderable  ae- 
nuifitions  were  made  by  their  conquering 
armies ;  and  they  were  carried  on  by  the 
prrfons  lent  out  to  govern  their  provinces, 
when  conquered.  As  the  behaviour  of  thefe 
in  their  governments,  in  general,  was  one 
of  the  greateft  blots  on  the  Roman  nation* 
we  muft  not  expect  a  full  account  of  their 
transactions  in  the  old  hiftorians,  who  treat 

particularly  of  the  Roman  affairs:  forfuch 
of  thefe  that  remain  to  us,  are  either  Ro- 
mans themfelves,  or  elfe  Greeks  who  were 
too  much  attached  to  the  Roman  inter  eft, 
to  (peak  out  the  whole  truth  in  this  affair. 
Bat  what  we  cannot  have  fully  from  their 
own  hiftorians,  may  be  pretty  well  fupplied 
from  other  hands.     A  poet  of  their  own, 
who  feems  to  have  been  a  very  honeft  man, 
has  fet  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  governors 
in  general  in  a  very  ftrong  light ;  as  Ci- 
cero has  fet  forth  that  of  Verres  in  parti- 
cular, as  ftrongly.    If  we  may  judge  of 
their  general  behaviour  by  that  of  this  go- 
vernor of  Siciiy,  they  were  more  like  mon- 
gers and  harpies,   than  men.     For  that 
public  robber  (as  Cicero  calls  him,  more 
than  once)  hunted  over  every  corner  of  his 
ifland,  with  a  couple  of  finders   (one  a 
Greek  painter,  and  the  other  a  ftatuary  of 
the  Came  nation)  to  get  together  his  collec- 
tion; and  was  fo  curious  and  fo  rapacious 
io  that  fearch,  that  Cicero  (ays,  there  was 
act  a  gem,  or  ftatue,  or  relievo*  or  picture* 


There  was  another  method  of  augment- 
ing thefe  treafures  at  Rome,  not  fo  infa- 
mous as  this,  and  not  fo  glorious  as  the 
former.  What  I  mean,  was  the  cu (lorn  of 
the  jEdiles,  when  they  exhibited  their 
public  games,  of  adorning  the  theatres  and 
other  places  where  they  were  performed, 
with  great  numbers  of  ftatues  and  pictures : 
which  they  bought  up  or  borrowed,  for 
that  purpofe,  all  over  Greece,  and  fome- 
times  even  from  Afia.  Scaurus,  in  parti- 
cular, in  his  xdilefhip,  had  no  lefs  than 
three  thoufand  ftatues  and  relievos  for  the 
mere  ornamenting  of  the  ftage,  in  a  thea- 
tre built  only  for  four  or  five  days.  This 
was  the  fame  Scaurus  who  (whilft  he  was 
in  the  fame  office  too)  brought  to  Rome 
all  the  pictures  of  Sicyon,  which  had  been 
fo  long  one  of  the  moft  eminent  fchools  in 
Greece  for  painting ;  in  lieu  of  debts  ow- 
ing, or  pretended  to  be  owed,  from  that 
city  to  the  Roman  people. 

From  thefe  public  methods  of  drawing 
the  works  of  the  beft  ancient  artifts  into 
Italy,  it  grew  at  length  to  be  a  part  of  pri- 
vate luxury,  affected  by  almoft  every  body 
that  could  afford  it,  to  adorn  their  houfes, 
their  porticos,  and  their  gardens,  with  the 
beft  ftatues  and  pictures  they  could  procure 
out  of  Greece  or  Ma.  None  went  earlier 
into  this  tafte,  than  the  family  of  the  Lu- 
culli,  and  particularly  Lucius  Lucullus, 
who  carried  on  the  war  againft  Mithri- 
dates.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  love  of 
the  arts  and  polite  learning  even  from  a 
child;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
gave  himfelf  up  fo  much  to  collections  of 
tnis  kind,  that  Plutarch  reckons  it  among 
his  follies.  "  As  I  am  fpeaking  of  his 
faults  (fays  that  hiftorian  in  his  life)  I 
fhould  not  omit  his  vaft  baths,  and  piazzas 
for  walking;  or  his  gardens,  which  were 
.  nuch  more  magnificent  than  any  in  his  time 
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at  Rome,  and  equal  to  any  in  the  luxurious 
ages  that  followed  ;  nor  his  cxccffivc  fond- 
nefs  for  ftatues  and  pictures,  which  he  got 
from  all  parts,  to  adorn  his  works  and  gar-, 
dens,  at  an  immenfe  expence ;  and  with 
the  vaft  riches  he  had  heaped  together  in 
the  Mitbridatic  war."  There  were  feve- 
ral  other  families  which  fell  about  that 
time  into  the  fame  fort  of  excefs ;  and, 
among  the  reft,  the  Julian.  The  firft  em- 
peror, who  was  of  that  family,  was  a  great 
collector  ;  and,  in  particular,  was  as  fond 
of  old  gtm.s,  as  his  fucceffur,  Auguitus,  was 
©f  Corinthian  vafes. 

This  may  be  called  the  firft  a^e  of  the 
flourifhing  of  the  politer  arts  at  Rome  ;  or 
rather  the  age  in  which  they  were  intro- 
duced there :  for  the  people  in  this  period 
were  chiefly  taken  up  in  getting  fine  things, 
and  bringing  them  together.     There  were 
perhaps  Come  particular  perfons  in  it  of  a 
very  good  tafte:  but  in  general  one  may 
fay,  there  was  rather  a  love,  than  any  great 
knovvl.Jge  of  t!;cir  beauties,  during  this 
age,    air.org    the    Romans.      They  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  the  firft  part  of  it,  in 
greater  numbers  than  can   be  eafily  con- 
ceived ;  and  in  Come  time,  every  body  be- 
pan  to  look  upon  them  with  pleafure.  The 
collection  was  continually  augmenting  af- 
terwards, from  the  feveral  methods  I  have 
mentioned;  and  I  doubt   not  but  a  good 
tafte   would   have   been  a   general    thing 
amofig  them  much  earlier  than  it  was,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  frequent  convulfions  in 
their  ftate,  and  the  perpetual  ftrugglesof 
forne  great  man  or  oilier  to  get  the  reins 
of  government  into  his  hands.    Thefc  con- 
tinued quite  from  Syl!a\s  time  to  the  efla- 
blifhment   of  the   ftate    under    Augr.ftus. 
The  peaceful   times'  that  then  fucceeded, 
and  the  encouragement  which  was  given 
by  that  emperor  to  all  the  arts,  afforded 
the  Romans  full  leifuie  to  contemplate  the 
fine  works  that  were  got  together  at  Rome 
in  the  age  before,  and  to  pcrfjcl  their  tafte 
in  all  the  elegancies  of  Hie.     The  artifts, 
who  were   then  much  invited   to  Rome, 
woiked  in  a  ftyle  greatly  fupcrior  to  what 
they  had  done  even  in  Julius  CaTar's  time: 
fo  that  it  L  under  Auguftus  that  we  may 
begin  the  fecond,  and  in  oft  perfect  age  of 
/eulpture  and  painting,  as  well  as  of  poetry. 
Auguftus  changed  the  whole  appearance 
of  Rome  itfelf;  he  found  it  ill  built,  and 
loft  it  a  city  of  marble.     He  adorned   it 
with  buildings,  extremely  finer  than  any  it 
could  boa  11  before  his  time,  and  fct  off  all 
thofe  buildings,    and   even  the  common 
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ftreets,  with  an  addition  of  fome  of  the  fineft 
ftatues  in  the  world.  S fusee. 

§  66.  On  the  Decline  of  the  Arts,  Elo- 
quence, and  Poetry,  upon  the  Death  of 
Jlupujius. 

On  the  death  of  Anguftus,  though  the 
arts,  and  the  tafte  for  them,  did  not  fairer 
fo   great  a  change,  as  appeared  immedi- 
ately in  the  tafte  o.f  feloquer.ee  and  poetry, 
ye;  they  muft  have  fufrered  a  good  deal. 
There  is  a  fecret  union,  a  certain  kind  of 
fympathy  between  all  the  polite  arts,  w  hich 
makes  them  languiih  and  flourifh  together. 
The  fame  circumftances  are  either  kind  cr 
unfriendly -to  all  of  themr"  T"h:  ftvour  of 
Auguftus,  and  the  tranquillity  of  hi*  reiga, 
was  as  a  gentle  dew  from  heaven,  in  a  fa- 
vourable feafon,  that  made  them  bud  fcrrh 
and  flourifh:  and  the  four  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius, was  as  a  fudden  froft  that  checked 
their  growth,  and  at  laft  killed  all  their 
beauties.     'I  he  vanity,  and  tyranny,  and 
difturba rices  of  the  times  that   followed, 
gave  the  fini filing  ftroke  to   (eulpture  as 
well  as  eloquence,  and  to  painting  as  well 
as  poetry.     The  Greek  artiils   at  Rome 
were  not  fo  foon  or  fo  much  infected  by 
the  bad  tafte  of  the  court,  as  the  Roman 
writers   were;   but  it  reached   them  loo* 
though  by  flower  and  more  imperceptible 
decrees.     Indeed  what  elfc  could  be  ex- 
peeled  from  fuch  a  run  of  monflers  as  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  and  Nero  ?      For  thefe 
were  the  emperors  under  whofe  reigm  the 
arts  began  to  languiih;  and  they  lufiered 
fo  much  from  then  baleful  influence,  xhiz 
the  Roman  writers  foon  after  them  (pe^k 
of  all  the  arts  as  being  brought   to  a  very 
low  ebb.     They  talk  of  their   being  cx- 
tiemciy  fallen  in  general ;  and  as  to  paint- 
ing, in  particular,  they  rtprefent  it  as  im 
moll  feeble  and  dying  condition.     The  ie- 
ries  of  fo  many  good  emperors,  which  hap- 
pened after  Domitian,   gave  fome  fpLi: 
again  to  the  arts;  but  foon  after  the  M- 
tonines,  they  all  declined  apace,  and,  b? 
the  time  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  were  quite 
fallen,  fo  as  never  to  rife  again  under  ary 
future  Roman  emperor. 

You  may  fee  by  thefe  two  accounts  I 
have  given  you  of  the  Roman  poetry,  ard 
of  the  other  arts,  that  the  greac  periods  of 
their  rife,  their  flouriGung,  and  their  de- 
cline, agree  very  well;  and,  as  it  v.\rct 
tally  with  one  another.  Tr.eir  iiyle  *va» 
prepared,  and  a  vaft  collection  of  £* 
works  laid  in,  under  the  firft  period,  oris 
the  times  of  the  republic:  In  the  f.cor*;, 
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er  the  Auguftan  age,  their  writers  and  ar- 
utU  were  both  in  their  higheft  perfection; 
and  in  the  third,  from  Tiberius  to  the  An- 
tonines,  they  both  began  to  languifh  ;  and 
then  revived  a  little ;  and  at  lalt  funk  to- 
tally together. 

In  comparing  the  dcfcriptions  of  their 
poets  with  the  works  of  art,  I  fhould  there- 
fore chufe  to  omit  all  the  Roman  poets  af- 
ter the  Antonines.  Among  them  all,  there 
is  perhaps  no  one  whofe  omiflion  need  be 
regretted,  except  that  of  Claodian  ;  and 
even  as  to  him  it  may  be  considered,  that 
he  wrote  when  the  true  knowledge  of  the 
arts  was  no  more ;  and  when  the  "true  tafte 
of  poetry  was  ftrangely  corrupted  and  loll ; 
even  if  we  were  to  judge  of  it  by  his  own 
writings  only,  which  are  extremely  better 
than  any  of  the  poets  long  before  and  long 
■f:er  him.  It  is  therefore  much  better  to 
confine  one's  felf  to  the  three  great  ages, 
than  to  run  fo  far  out  of  one's  way  for  a 
ftngle  poet  or  two ;  whofe  authorities,  after 
fill,  muft  be  very  difpucable,  and  indeed 
fcarce  of  any  weight,  Sfen.e. 

§  67.     O*  Demosthenes. 

1  mail  not  fpend  any  time  upon  the  cir- 
comftances  of  Demoilhenes's  life ;  they  are 
well  known.     The  ftrong  ambition  which 
he  difcovered  to  excel  in  the  art  of  fpeak- 
ing;   the  unfaccefjfulnefc  of  his  firit  at- 
tempts; his  unwearied  perfeverance  in  fur- 
nsoonting  all  the  difadvantages  that  arofe 
J'oai  his  perfon  and  addrefs ;  his  (hutting 
hiauclt  up  in  a  cave,  that  he  might  ftudy 
*ith  lefs  diffraction,  his  declaiming  by  the 
fci.(hore,  that  he  might  accuftom  himfclf 
to  the  noifc  of  a  tumultuous  aflembly,  and 
«ith  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might 
correct  a  defect  in  his  fpeech  ;  his  practif- 
icg  at  home  with  a  naked  fword  hanging 
over  his  fhoulder,  that  he  might  checlc  an 
^graceful  motion,  to  which  he  was  fub- 
'«t;  all  thofc  circum (lances,  which  we 
i«arn  from  Plutarch,  are  very  encouraging 
to  fuch  as  ftudy  Eloquence,  as  they  (hew 
how  far  art  and  application  may  avail,  for 
icquirincan  excellence  which  nature  fcem- 
d  unwilling  to  grant  us.  Blair. 

i  63.  Demosthenes  imitated  the  man- 
ly Efcquente  ^Pericles. 
Defpihng  the  affected  and  florid  man- 
*v  which  the  rhetoricians  of  that  age  fol- 
ded, Demofthenes  returned  to  the  for- 
cible  and  manly  eloquence  of  Pericles ;  and 
length  and  vehemence  form  the  princi- 
pal cuaiadcriAia  of  Jus  Style.   Never  had 


orator  a  finer  field  than  Demofthenes  in  his 
Olynthiacs  and  Philippics,  which  are  hit 
capital  orations ;  and,  no  doubt,  to  the  no- 
blenefs  of  the  fubject,and  to  that  integrity 
and  public  fpirit  which  eminently  breathe 
in  them,  they  are  indebted  for  much  of 
their  merit.     The  fubject  is,  to  rouze  the 
indignation  of  his  countrymen  againft  Phi- 
lip of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of  the 
liberties  of  Greece;  and  to  guard  them 
againft  the  infiduous  meafures,  by » which 
that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them 
a  deep  to  danger.     In  the  profecution  of 
this  end,  we  fee  him  taking  every  proper 
method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for 
juftice,  humanity  and  valour,  but  in  many 
in  (lancet  become  corrupt  and  degenerate. 
He  boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality, 
their  indolence,  and    indifference   to  the 
public  caufe  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  with 
all  the  art  of  an   orator,  he  recalls  the 
glory  of  their  anceftors  to  their  thoughts, 
fhews  them  that  they  are  ftill  a  flouriflung 
and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural  protec- 
tors of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who 
wanted  only  the  inclination  to  exert  them* 
felves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble. 
With  his  cotemporary  orators,  who  were 
in  Philip's  interelt,  and  who  perfuaded  the 
people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  meafures*, 
tut  plainly  reproaches  them  as  the  betray- 
ers of  their  country.   He  not  only  prompts 
to  vigorous  conduct,  but  be  lays  down  the 
plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters  into  par- 
ticulars; and  points  out,  with  great  ex- 
actnefs,  the  meafures  of  execution.     This 
is  the  ft  rain  of  thefe  orations.     They  are 
ftrongly  animated;  and  full  of  the  impe- 
tuofity  and  fire  of  public  fpirit.     They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions, 
confequences,  and  demonftrations,  found- 
ed on  found  reafon.     The  figures  which 
he  ufes,  are  never  fought  after;   but  al- 
ways rife  from  the  fubject.     He  employs 
them  fparingly  indeed ;  for  fplendour  and 
ornament  are  not  the  ditlinclions  of  this 
orator's  com pofi lion.     It  is  an  energy  of 
thought,  peculiar  to  him  felf,  which  forms 
his   character,   and    fets   him   above   all 
others.    He  appears  to  attend  much  more 
to  things  than  to  words.     We  forget  the 
orator,  and   think   of  the   bufmefs.     He 
warms  the  mind,  and    impels  to   action. 
He  has  no  parade  and  oftentation ;  no  me- 
thods of  infinuation;  no  laboured  intro- 
ductions ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  fub- 
ject, who,  after  preparing  his  audience,  by 
a  fentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain  truth?, 
enters  directly  on  bufinefs.  Ibid, 
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and  in  moving,  efpcciallv  the  fofter  paf- 
£or»,  he  is  very  fuccefsful.  No  man,  that 
ever  wrote,  knew  the  power  and  force  of 
v.ords  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them 
iloog  with  the  greateft  beauty  and  pomp; 
inJ  in  the  ftm&ure  of  his  fentcnces,  is 
curious  and  exaft  to  the  higheft  degree. 
He  is  always  full  and  flowing,  never  ab- 
rupt. He  is  a  great  amplifier  of  every 
f«ibje&;  magnificent,  and  in  his  fenti- 
mcn:s  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on 
the  whole  dtfufe,  yet  it  is  often  happily 
Varied,  and  fuited  to  the  fubjed.  In  his 
four  orations,  for  inftance,  again  ft  Cati- 
line, the  tone  and  ftyle  of  each  of  them, 
particularly  the  hrft  and  laft,  is  very  dif- 
ferent, and  accommodated  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment  to  the  occafion,  and  the 
fitoation  in  which  they  were  fpoken.  When 
a  great  public  obje&  roufed  his  mind*  and 
demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  de- 
parts confiderably  from  that  loofe  and  de- 
cUmzoty  manner  to  which  he  inclines  at 
ether  times,  and  becomes  exceedingly  co- 
gent and  vehement.  This  is  the  cafe  in 
t.i  orations  againft  Anthony,  and  in  thofe 
loo  againft  Vcrres  and  Catiline*       Blair. 

§7**     De/eds  of  Ciceio. 
Together    with    thofe    high    qualities 
winch  Cicero  poflcfles,  lie  is  not  exempt 
t-om  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necef- 
r.ry  to  take  notice.     For  the  Ciceronian 
hioquence  is  a  pattern  fo  dazzling  by  its 
beauties,  that,  if  not  examined  with  ac- 
curacy and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray 
the  unwary  into  a  faulty  imitation  ;  and 
J  am  of  opinion*  that  it  has  fometimes 
produced  this  eifed.     In  moft  of  his  ora- 
tion*, efpecially  thofe  compofed  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much 
art;  even  carried  the  length  of  oftentation. 
There  is  too  vifible  a  parade  of  eloquence. 
He  feems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  ad- 
miration, rather  than  at  operating  con- 
viction, by  what   he  fays.      Hence,  on 
fome  occafions,  he  is  (howy,  rather  than 
folid ;  and  diftufe,  where  he  ought  to  have 
been  preffing.    His  fentences  are,  at  all 
times,  round  and  fonorous;  they  cannot 
be  accufed  of  monotony,  for  they  poflefs 
variety  of  cadence;  but,  from  too  great 
a  (lady  of  magnificence,  he  is  fometimes 
deficient  in  ftrength.     On  all  occafions, 
where  there  is  the  leaft  room  for  it,  he  is 
foil  of  himfelf.   His  great  actions,  and  the 
real  fervices  which  he  had  performed  to 
His  country,  apologize  for  this  in  part ; 
ancient  manners,  too,  impofcd  fewer  rc- 


ftraints  from  the  fide  of  decorum ;  but* 
even  after  thefc  allowances  made.  Cicero's, 
oftentation  of  himfelf  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated  ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  his. 
works,  leave  on  our  minds  the  impreflion, 
of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 
The  defecls  which  we  have  now  taken 
notice  of  in  Cicero's  eloquence,  were  not 
unobferved    by    his   own   cotemporaries. 
This  we  learn  from  Quin&ilian,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  dialogue,  "  de  Caufis 
"  Corrupts    Eloquential'      Brutus    we 
are   informed   called    him,  "  fraclum   et 
«*  elumbem,"     broken    and     enervated, 
*  Suorum    temporum     homines,"     fays 
Quinailian,  "  inceffere  audebant  eum  ut 
"  tomidiorem  8c  Afianum,  et  redundan- 
«*  teni,  et  in  repetitionibus  ninuum,  et  in 
"  falibus  aliquando  frigidum,  8c  in  com- 
u  pofitione  fraclum  et  exultantem,  8c  pe- 
«  ne  viro  molliorem  •."    Thefe  cenfures 
were  undoubtedly  carried  too  far;  and  fa- 
vour of  malignity  and  perfonal  enmity. 
They  faw  his  defecls,  but  they  aggravated 
them;  and  the  fource  of  thefe  aggrava- 
tions can  be  traced  to  the  difference  which 
prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero's  days,  be- 
tween two  great  parties,  with  refpeel  to 
eloquence,  the  "  Attici,"  and  the  "  A- 
««  fiani."     The  former,  who  called  them- 
felves  the  Attics,  were  the  patrons  of  what 
thev  conceived  to  be  the  chaftc,  fimple, 
and  natural  ftyle  of  eloquence ;  from  which 
they  accufed  Cicero*  as  having  departed, 
and  as  leaning  to  the  florid  Afiatic  manner. 
In  feveral  of  his  rhetorical  works,  parti- 
cularly in  his  "  Orator  ad  Brutum,"  Ci- 
cero, in  his  turn,  endeavours  to  expofe 
this  feci,  as  fubftituting  a  frigid  and  jejune 
manner  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  elo- 
quence ;  and  contends,  that  his  own  com- 
position was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic 
Style.     In  the  tenth  Chapter  of  the  laft 
Book  of  Quinclilian's  Indications,  a  full  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  difputcs  between 
thefe  two  parties ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or 
middle  manner  between  the  Attics  and  the 
Afiatics.    Quinclilian  himfelf  declares  on 
Cicero's  fide;   and,  whether   it  be    At- 
tic or  Afiatic,  prefers  the  full,  the  copious, 
and  the  amplifying  ftyle.     He  concludes 
with  this  very  juft  obfervation  :  "  Plures 
«  funt  eloquentiae  fades ;  led  ftultiffimum 

•  "  His  cotemporaries  ventured  to  reproach 
"  him  as  fwclling,  redundant,  ind  Afiatic  ;  too 
u  frequent  in  repetititons  5  in  his  attcrr»p;s  to- 
"  wards  wit  fometimes  co.d  ;  an),  in  il.e  drain 
u  of  hit  competition,  feeble,  deiultory,  and  nwic 
M  effeminate  than  became  a  man." 
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rnd  Roman  writer*,  uniformly  decides  in 
h\  our  of  the  Roman.  For  the  preference 
v»i.-c;i  lie  gives  to  Cicero,  he  affions,  and 
I.) .  ftrcfs  on  one  reafon  of  a  pretty  cxtra- 
**•  iM*  a'y  nature;  viz.  that  Dcmofthencf 
\  j'd  not  noffibly  have  to  complete  an  in- 
<;*i:  a>  Ciccio  into  the  manners  and  paf- 
►■  .1-  of  men;  Why?— Becaufe  he  had  not 
i  ■  advantage  of  pcrafing  Ariltotlc's  trea- 
:  ic  of  Rhetoric,  wherein,  fays  our  critic, 
t.c  hii  fully  laid  oprn  that  my  ftery  :  and, 
m  Ijpport  tiiis  weighty  argument,  he  en- 
i*r.  imo  a  controversy  with  A.  Gelhus,  in 
<ruW  to  prove  that  Ariilotle's  Rhetoric 
\*di  s.ot  publ ill xd  till  after  Demoiihencs 
l.aJ  fnoken,  at  lead,  his  moft  contiderable 
©ruions.  Nothing  can  be  more  childifh. 
Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demoiihenes, 
thrived  their  knowledge  of  the  human 
p..  fii on s  and  their  power  of  moving  them, 
from  higher  fources  than  any  treat ifc  of 
rhetoric  One  French  critic  has  indeed 
1  *  •urtcd  from  the  common  track ;  and> 
-Kcr  bellowing  on  Cicero  thofe  juft  praifes, 
:■>  wiiich  the  confent  of  fo  many  ages 
. .  .vj  I  im  to  be  entitled,  concludes,  how- 
.vvr,  wi'li  giving  the  palm  to  Dcmofthe- 
:  •«.  This  is  Fenclon,  the  famous  arch- 
b.ihop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of  Tele- 
r.iac«ui;  himfc'f,  lurely,  no  enemy  to  all 
*v  ';r.ices  and  flowers  of  com  po  fit  ion.  It 
i»  :\  his  Reflexions  on  Rhetoric  and  Poe- 
trv,  tr.at  he  gives  this  judgment;  a  fmall 
*r  .»lr,  commonly  publilhed  along  with  his 
]).*!'. «ues  on  Eloquence  *.  Thefe  dia- 
1  ucs  and  reflections  arc  particularly 
'.-thy  of  perufal,  as  containing,  I  think, 


*  At  Mi  cxprrflions  tie  remarkably  happy 
■""J  Uiutrful,  the  pafTage  here  referred  to  de- 
•'•»'r»  to  be  infected.  w  Je  ne  crains  pat  dire, 
"  c'ie  Demofthenc  me  paroit  fupcrieor  a  Cice- 
"  r«n.  Je  protefte  que  perfjnne  n'admire  plus 
''  Cicrron  que  je  fail.  II  embdltt  tput  ce  qu'il 
•'  t.uche.  II  taic  honneur  a  la  parole.  II  fait 
*4  Jei  mots  ce  qu'un  autre  n'en  fauroit  fairc.  II 
•'  *  je  ne  fai  combicn  de  fortes  d'efpits.  11  eft 
"  '  -erne  court,  te  vehement,  toutes  Us  fois  qu'il 
"  \eut  I'cArc  ;  contre  Catiline,  contre  Vcrrci, 
"  *.*ntre  Antoine.  Mais  en  remarque  quclque 
"  f-.ure  dar.s  (ons  d'lcours.  L'art  y  eft  merveiU 
**  if  Jt ;  maja  on  Pentrevoit.  L'orateur  en  pen- 
u  Lint  au  falut  de  la  rtfpublique,  ne  s'oublie  pas, 
••  ec  ne  fe  laiflc  pas  oublier.  Demofthenc  pa* 
'*  roit  fortir  de  foi,  ft  ne  voir  que  la  patrie.  II 
**  rt  chcrche  p^int  le  beau  $  il  le  fait,  fans  y 
11  ptnfa.  II  eft  an-deflus  de  Pad  Oil  ration.  II  fe 
,(  t«t  de  la  parole,  comme  no  bomme  modefte 
*'  <■'-  Too  habit,  pour  fe  couvrir.  11  tonne j  il 
'*  t  ^droye.  C'eft  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout. 
"  l>n  ne  peut  le  critiquT,  parcequ'on  eft  faifi. 
**  On  peoJe  aox  chofes  quil  dir,  &  non  a  fea  pa* 


the  jufleft  ideas  on  the  fubjeft,  that  art? 
to  be  met  with  in  any  modern  critical 
writer.  Blair* 

§  74*     On  the  Meant  of  improving  in 
Eloquence. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what,  in 
the  fecond  place,  is  moft  necefl'ary  to  an 
orator,  is  a  fond  of  knowledge.  Much  Ls 
this  inculcated  by  Cicero  and  Quin&iJian : 
«'  Qpod  omnibus  difciplinis  et  artibus  de- 
"  bet  eflc  Xnftruftus  Orator."  By  which 
they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
wc  call  a  Liberal  Education ;  and  to  be 
formed  by  a  regular  ftudy  of  philofophy, 
and  the  polite  arts.  We  mud  never  for- 
get that, 

Scribendi  re&e,  fapere  tft  it  principlam  ft  fons, 

Good  fenfe  and  knowledge  are  the  foun- 
dation of  all  good  fpeaking.  There  is  no 
art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in 
any  fphere,  without  a  fufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  what  belongs  to  that  fphere  $  or 
if  there  were  an  art  that  made  fuch  pre- 
tentions, it  would  be  mere  quackery,  liks 
the  pretentions  of  the  fophilh  of  old,  to 
teach  their  difciples  to  fpeak  for  and  aoainlt 
every  fubjelt ;  and  would  be  deiervedly 
exploded  by  all  wife  men.  Attention  to 
ftyle,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
fpeech,  can  only  aflilt  an  orator  in  fetting 
off,  to  advantage,  the  ftock  of  materials 
which  he  poiTefles;  but  the  ltock,  the  ma- 
terials thcmfelves,  mull  be  brought  from 
other  quarters  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who 
is  to  plead  at  the  bar,  muit  make  himfclf 
thoroughly  mailer  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
law ;  of  all  the  learning  and  experience 
that  can  be  ufeful  in  his  profefjion,  for  fup- 
porting  a  caufe,  or  convincing  a  judge. 
He  who  is  to  fpeak  from  the  pulpit,  muft 
apply  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  divi- 
nity, of  practical  religion,  of  morals,  of 
human  nature;  that  he  may  be  rich  in  all 
the  topics  both  of  inllru&ion  and  of  per- 
fuation.  He  who  would  lit  himfelf  for  be- 
ing a  member  of  the  fupreme  council  of 
the  nation,  or  of  any  public  aiTembly,  mud 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  bu  fine  is 
that  belongs  to  fgch  aiTembly ;  he  mull 

"  roles •  On  le  perd  de  me.  On  n'eft  occupS 
•'  que  de  Philippe  qui  envabit  tout.  Je  fuis 
"  chirme  de  ccs'dcux  orateun :  mats  j'avoue  que 
"  je  fuis  moini  touche  de  Part  infini,  8c  de  la 
"  rrtagnirique  eloquence  de  Ciceron,  que  de  la 
V  xapide  fiwplkite  de  Dcmofthenc," 

fludjr 


HuJ'    : 

'"^^^ 

■  i  nhnhM  m 

1 

bdit»r  himl'v  1 

■ 

"  (til  bi:  i 

fjrcake*i 
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>oght  never  to  attach  himfelf  too  clofely 

0  any  tingle  model :  for  he  who  does  Co, 

1  almoft  fare  of  being  (educed  into  a  faul- 
f  and  affected  imitation.  His  bufinefs 
lould  be,  to  draw  from  feveral  the  proper 
leas  of  perfection.  Jjhur. 

j  78.     On  tbt  Stylt  of  Bol}hg*io%z 
and  Swift, 

Some  authors  there  are,  whofe  manner  s 
f  writing  approaches  nearer  to  the  ftyle 
f  fpeaking  than  others ;  and  who,  there- 
jrc»  can   be  imitated  with  more  fafety. 
a  this  clafs,  among  the  Engliih  authors, 
re  Dean  Swift,  and  Lord  Bolingbroke. 
•  be  Dean*  throughout  all  his  writings,  in 
be  midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains 
he  eafy  natural  manner  of  an  unaffected 
peakcr;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  ex- 
blendes.     Lord  Bolingbroke's  ftyle  is 
wre  fplendid,  and  more  declamatory  than 
)ean  Swift's ;  but  ftiil  it  is  the  ftyle  of 
me  who  fpeakf ,  or  rather  whp  harangues. 
juieed,  all  his  political  writings  (for  it  is 
0  them  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical 
>ne^  that  this  obfervation  can  be  applied) 
;arry  much  more  the  appearance  of  one 
icclaiming  with  warmth  in  a  great  aflcm- 
Ay,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  clofet,  in  or- 
der to  be  read  by  others.  They  have  all  the 
copioufnefs,  toe  fervour,  the  inculcating 
method,  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in 
an  orator  j  perhaps  too  much  of  it  for  a 
writer :  and  it  is  to  be  regretted,  as  I  have 
formerly  obferved,  that  the  matter  contain- 
ed in  them  mould  have  been  fo  trivial  or 
fo  felfe ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  ftyle, 
conu^exablc  advantage  might  be  reaped. 

Ibid* 

h  79'    Frequent  Exercifi  in  compofing  and 
jpeaking,    neceffarj   for  Improvement  in 

Eloquence* 

Befides  attention  to  the  belt  models, 

frequent  exercife,  both  in  compofing  and 

jjpnking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  necef- 

ury  mean  of  improvement.    That  fort  of 

compofition    is,    doubtlefs,    mod    ufeful, 

which  relates  to  the  profeffion.  or  kind 

of  public  fpeaking,  to  which  perfons  addict 

tl>emfclves.    This  they  mould  keep  ever 

m  their  aye,  and  be  gradually  inuring 

themfelves  to  it    But  let  me  alfo  advile 

them,  not  to  allow  themfelves  in  negligent 

compoution  of  any  kind.    He  who  has  it 

for  his  aim  to  write,  or  to  fpeak  correctly, 

boold,  in  the  mod  trivial  kind  of  compo- 

udon,  in  writing  *  letter,  nay,  even  in 


common  difcourfe,  ftudy  to  acquit  himfelf 
with  propriety.  I  do  not  at  all  mean,  thai 
he  is  never  to  write,  or  to  fpeak  a  word, 
but  in  elaborate  and  artificial  language, 
This  would  form  him  to  a  ftiffnefc  and  af- 
fectation, worfe,  by  ten  thoufand  degrees, 
than  the  grcateft  negligence.  But  it  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  there  L,  in  every  thing, 
a  manner  which  is  becoming,  and  has  pro* 
priety ;  and  oppofite  to  it,  there  is  a  clum7 
fy  and  faulty  performance  of  the  fame 
thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very  of- 
ten the  mod  light,  and  feemingly  careleb 
manner;  but  it  requires  talle  and  attention 
to  fcize  the  juft  idea  of  it,  That  idea, 
when  acquired,  we  Ihould  keep  in  our  eye, 
and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  write  or 
fay.  Ibid. 

§  80.  Of 'what  Ufe  the  Study  of  critical  an4 
rhetorical  Writer*  may  be* 

It  now  only  remains  to  enquire,  of  what 
nfe  may  the  ftudy  of  critical  and  rhetorical 
writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  prac- 
tice of  eloque  nee  ?  Thefc  are  certainly  not 
to  be  neglected ;  and  yet,  I  dare,  not  fay 
that  much  is  to  be  expected  from  them* 
for  profefled  writers  on  public  fpeaking, 
we  mull  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients. 
In  modern  times,  for  reafons  which  were 
before  given,  popular  eloquence,  as  an  art, 
has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of 
ftudy ;  it  has  not  the  fame  powerful  effect 
among  us  that  it  had  in  more  democratical 
dates ;  and  therefore  has  not  been  culti- 
vated with  the  fame  care.     Among  the 
moderns,  though  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  good  criticifm  on  the  different  kinds 
of  writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempt* 
cd  on  the  fubject  of  eloquence,  or  public 
difcourfe ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of 
that  kind  has  been  drawn  moftly  from  the 
ancients.    Such  a  writer  as  Joannes  Gerar- 
dus  Voflius,  who  has  gathered  into  one 
heap  of  pondrous  lumber,  all  the  trifling, 
as  well  as  the  ufeful  things,  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
is  enough  to  difguft  one  with  the  ftudy  of 
eloquence.    Among   the    French,    there 
has  been  more  attempted,  on  this  fubject, 
than  among  the  Engliih.    The  Bifhop  of 
Cambray's  writings  on  eloquence,  I  before 
mentioned  with  Honour.    Rollin,  Batteux, 
Crevier,  Gibert,  and  feveral  other  French 
critics,  have  alfo  written  on  oratory ;  but 
though  fome  of  them  may  be  ufeful,  none 
of  them  are  fo  confiderable  as  to  deferve 
particular  recommendation.  Ibid, 

$  81. 
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prinn«T  greatnefs  and  generality  of  foul, 
irA  liiicovcr  what  we  always  regret,  fine 
ports,  and  excellent  natural  endowments* 
uirfcou  improvement.     In  thofe  countries, 
u.'j-ji  we  call  barbarous,  where  art  and 
p  '  •  v  fs  are  not  under  Hood,  nature  hath 
the  greater  advantage  in  this,  that  fim- 
piiclty  of  manners  often  fecures  the  inno- 
c  xe  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  virtue  is  not, 
in  i.  Zither  is  vice,  civilized  and  refined :  but 
h  thefe  politer  parts  of  the  world,  where 
virtue  excels  by  rules  and  difcipline,  vice 
a!fo  is  more  inftrutled,  and  with  us  good 
qualities  will  .not  fpring  lip  alone :  many 
hurtful  weeds  will   rife  with  them,   and 
choak  them  in  their  growth,  unlefs  removed 
hy  fome  fkilful  hand:  nor  will  the  mind 
be  brought  to  a  juft  perfection  without 
cheriflung  every  hopeful  feed,  and  repref- 
Gig  every  fuperfluous  humour :  the  mind 
is  like  the  body  in  this  regard,  which  can- 
not fall  into  a  decent  and  eafy  carriage, 
inlefs  it  be  fafhioned  in  time :  an  untaught 
tthaviour  is  like  the  people  that  ufe  it, 
ruiy  ruftic,  forced  and  uncouth,  and  art 
Bud  be  applied  to  make  it  natural. 

Feha*. 

$  83.     Off  the  Entrance  to  Knowledge, 

Knowledge  will  not  be  won  without 
>ains  and  application:  fome  parts  of  it 
ire  eafier,  fome  more  difficult  of  accefs : 
ie  null  proceed  at  once  by  fap  and  bat* 
f  7 ;  and  when  the  breach  is  practicable, 
ou  have  nothing  to  do,  but  to  prefs  bold- 
y  on,  and  enter :  it  is  troublefome  and 
e*p  digging  for  pure  waters,  but  when 
r.ce  you  come  to  the  fpring,  they  rife  and 
icet  vou :  the  entrance  into  knowledge  is 
t'tcntimes  very  narrow,  dark  and  tirefome, 
ut  the  rooms  are  fpacious,  and  glorioufly 
irmihed :  the  country  is  admirable,  and 
very  prof  peel  entertaining.  You  need  not 
or.de-,  that  fine  countries  have  (trait  ave- 
uc>,  uhen  the  regions  of  happinefs,  like 
.  ">fe  of  knowledge,  are  impervious,  and 
r-t  to  lazy  travellers ;  and  the  way  to 
".ven  itrelf  is  narrow. 

Common  things  arc  eafily  attained,  and 

0  body  values  what  lies  in  every  body's 

.»•:  what  is  excellent  is  placed  out  of 

^i.ary  reach,  and  you  will  eaiily  beperv 

udrd  to  put  forth  your  hand  to  the  utmoft: 

retch,  and  reach  whatever  you  afpire  at. 

Ibid. 

\  84.     Claffics  recommended* 

Many  are  the  fubjccls  which  will  invite 
A  deferve  the  fteadieft  application  from 


thofe  who  would  excel,  and  be  diflingoifh- 
ed  in  them.     Human  learning  in  general  5 
natural  philofophy,  mathematics,  and  the 
whole  circle  of  fcience.     But  there  is  no 
neccflity  of  leading  you  through  thefe  fe- 
veral  fields  of  knowledge:  it  will  be  raoft 
commendable  for  you  to  gather  fome  of 
the  fairefl  fruit  from  them  all,  and  to  lay 
up  a  ftore  of  good  fenfe,  and  found  rcafon, 
of  great  probity,  and  folid  virtue.    This 
is  the  true  ufc  of  knowledge,  to  make  it 
fubfervient  to  the  great  duties  of  our  mod 
holy  religion,  that  as  you  are  daily  ground- 
ed in  the  true  and  faving  knowledge  of  a 
Chriftian,  you  may  ufe  the  helps  of  human 
learning,  and  direct  them  to  their  pro- 
per end.     You  will  meet  with  great  and 
wonderful  examples  of  an  irregular  and 
miftaken  virtue  in  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
with  many  inihnces  of  grcatnefs  of  mind, 
of  unfhaken  fidelity,  contempt  of  human 
grandeur,  a  mod  paflionate  love  of  their 
country,  prodigality  of  life,  difidain  of  fer- 
vitude,  inviolable  truth,  and  the  mod  pub- 
lic diiintercfted  fouls,  that  ever  threw  ofF 
all  regards  in  comparifon  with  their  coun- 
try's good  :  you  will  difcern  the  flaws  and 
blemiihes  of  their  faired  actions,  fee  the 
wrong  apprehenlions  they  had  of  virtue, 
and  be  able  to  point  them  right,  and  keep 
them  within  their  proper  bounds.     Under 
this  correction  you  may  extract  a  gene- 
rous and  noble  fpirit  from  the  writings  and 
hiftories  of  the  ancients.     And  I  would  in 
a  particular  manner  recommend  the  claffic 
authors  to  your  favour,  and  they  will  re- 
commend themfel  ves  to  your  approbation. 

If  you  would  refol ve  to  matter  the  Greek 
as  well  as  the  Latin  tongue,  you  will  find 
that  the  one  is  the  fource  and  original  of 
all  that  is  moft  excellent  in  the  other  :  I 
do  not  mean  (b  much  for  exprefiion,  as 
thought,  though  fome  of  the  moft  beautiful 
ftrokes  of  the  Latin  tongue  are  drawn 
from  the  lines  of  the  Grecian  orators  and 
poets;  but  for  thought  and  fancy,  for  the 
very  foundation  ar.d  embellifhment  of  their 
works,  you  will  fee,  the  Latins  have  ran- 
facked  the  Grecian  flofc,  and,  as  Horace 
advifes  all  who  would  fuccecd  in  writing 
well,  had  their  authors  night  and  morning 
in  their  bands. 

And  they  have  been  fuch  happy  imita- 
tators,  that  the  copies  have  proved  more 
exacl  than  the  originals ;  and  Rome  has 
triumphed  over  Athens,  as  well  .in  wit 
as  arms;  for  though  Greece  may  have 
the  honour  of  invention,  yet  it  is  eaficr 
to  ftrike  out  a  new  courfe  of  thought 

than 
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of  their  verfe.  Orpheus*  Alcatus,  Sappho, 
Simonides,  and  Stefichprus  are  almoft  en- 
tirely loft.  Here  and  there  a  fragment  of 
fome  of  them  is  remaining,  which,  like 
fome  broken  parts  of  ancient  ftatues,  pre* 
ferve  an  imperfect  monument  of  the  deli- 


liit  example,  and  propofe  Homer  for  the 
ftandard  of  epic  writing,  with  this  bright 
teftmony,  that  he  "  never  undertook  any 
thinj  inconsiderately,  nor  ever  made  any 
foolilh  attempts ;"  if  indeed  this  celebrat- 
ed poet  did  not  intend  to  form  his  poems 

in  the  order  and  defign  we  fee  them  in.    If    cacy,  ftrength,  and  fkill  of  the  great  maf- 
we  look  upon  the  fabric  and  conftru&ion     tcr's  hand. 


of  thofe  great  works,  we  (hall  find  an  ad- 
mirable proportion  in  all  the  parts,  a  per- 
petual coincidence,  and  dependence  of  one 
upon  another ;  I  will  venture  an  appeal  to 
any  learned  critic  in  this  caufe ;  and  if  it 
he  a  fafhoent  reafon  to  alter  the  common 
readings  in  a  letter,  a  word,  or  a  phrafe, 
from  the  confideration  of  the  context,  or 
propriety  of  the  language,  and  call  it  the 
reftoring  of  the  text,  is  it  not  a  demonftra- 


Pindar  is  fublime,  but  obfeure,  impetu- 
ous in  his  courfe,  and  unfathomable  in  the 
depth  and  loftinefs  of  his  thoughts.  Ana- 
creon  flows  foft  and  eafy,  every  where  dif- 
fufmg  the  joy  and  indolence  of  his  mind 
through  his  verfe,  and  tuning  his  harp  to 
the  {booth  and  pleafant  temper  of  his  foul. 
Horace  alone  may  be  compared  to  both ; 
in  whom  are  reconciled  the  loftinefs  and 
majefty  of  Pindar,  and  the  'gay,  carelefs, 


rion  that  thefe  poems  were  made  in  the    jovial  temper  of  Anacreon :  and,  I  fup- 


feme  courfe  of  lines,  and  npon  the  fame 
plan  we  read  them  in  at  prefent,  from  all 
the  arguments  that  connexion,  dependence, 
and  regularity  can  give  ns  ?    If  thofe  cri- 
tics, who  maintain  this  odd  fancy  of  Ho- 
mer's writings,  had  found  them  loofe  and 
ondigefted,  and  reftored  them  to  the  order 
they  ftand  in  now,  I  believe  they  would 
have  gloried  in  their  art,  and  maintained 
it  with  more  uncontefted  reafons,  than  they 
are  able  to  bring  for  the  difcovery  of  a  word 
or  a  fyllable  hitherto  falfely  printed  in  the 
text  of  any  author.    But,  if  any  learned 
awn  of  Qngolar  fancies  and  opinions  wiH 
not  allow  thefe  buildings  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally defigned  aftt  r  the  prefent  model, 
let  them  at  Teaft  allow  us  one  poetical  fup* 
petition  on  our  fide,  That  Homer's  harp 
wis  as  powerful  to  command  his  fcattered 
incoherent  pieces  into  the  beautiful  ftruc- 
ture  of  a  poem,  as  Amphion's  was  to  Aim- 
mon  the  ftones  into  a  wall,  or  Orpheus's  to 
lead  the 'trees  a  dance.     For  certainly, 
however  it  happens,  the  parts  are  fo  juftly 
difpofed,  that  you  cannot  change  any  book 
into  the  place  of  another,  without  fpoiling 
the  proportion,  and  confounding  the  order 
ofthewhote. 

The  Georgics  are  above  all  controverfy 
with  Hefiod ;  but  the  Idylliums  of  Theo- 
critus have  (bmething  (b  inimitably  fweet 
in  the  verfe  and  thoughts,  fuch  a  native 
Simplicity,  and  are  fo  genuine,  fo  natural 
a  refult  of  the  rural  life,  that  I  muft,  in  my 


pofe,  however  Pindar  may  be  admired  for 
greatnefs,  and  Anacreon  for  delicatenefs  of 
thought ;  Horace,  who  rivals  one  in  his 
triumphs,  and  the  other  in  his  mirth  and 
love,  furpafles  them  both  in  juflnefs,  ele- 
gance, and  happtneft  of  expreffion.  Ana- 
creon has  another  follower  among  the 
choiceft  wits  of  Rome,  and  that  is  Catul- 
lus, whom,  though  his  lines  be  rough,  and 
his  numbers  inharmonious,  I  could  re- 
commend for  the  foftnefs  and  delicacy, 
but  muft  decline  for  the  loofenefs  of  his 
thoughts,  too  immodeft  for  chafte  ears  to 
bear. 

I  will  go  no  farther  in  the  poets ;  only* 
for  the  honour  of  our  country,  let  me  ob- 
ferve  to  you,  that  while  Rome  has  been 
contented  to  produce  fome  fingle  rivals  to 
the  Grecian  poetry,  England  hath  brought 
forth  the  wonderful  Cowley's  wit,  who  was 
beloved  by  every  mufe  he  courted,  and  has 
rivalled  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  in  every 
kind  but  tragedy. 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  hiftorians 
any  further,  than  to  inform  you,  that  the 
conteft  lies  chiefly  between  Thucydides 
and  Salluft,  Herodotus  and  Livy ;  though 
1  think  Thucydides  and  Livy  may  on  many 
accounts  more  juftly  be  compared:  the  cri- 
tics have  been  very  free  in  their  cenfures, 
but  I  (hall  be  glad  to  fufpend  any  farther 
judgment,  till  you  (hall  be  able  to  read 
them,  and  give  me  ycur  opinion. 

Oratory  and  philofophy  are  the  next 


poor  judgment,  allow  him  the  honour  of  difputed  prizes;  and  whatever  praifes  may 

the  paibraL  ^  be  juftly  given  to  Ariftotle,  Piato,  Xeno- 

In  Lyrics  the  Grecians  may  feem  to  have  phon  and  Demofthenes,  I  will  venture  to 

Excelled,  as  undoubtedly  they  are  fuperior  lay,  that  the  divine  Tully  is  all  the  Grecian 

in  the  Dumber  of  their  poets,  and  variety  orators  and  philofophers  in  one.      Felt  on. 
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there  with  a  flock  of  words  at  Jcaft,  when 
they  come  to  know  how  to  ufe  them. 

Ibid. 


mj  of  writing,  enter  into  their  thoughts, 
ind  imbibe  their  fenfe.  There  is  no  need 
>f  tying  ourfdres  up  to  an  imitation  of  any 
>f  them ;  much  lefs  to  copy  or  tranferibe 
hem.  For  there  is  room  for  vaft  variety 
if  thought  and  ftyle;  as  nature  is  various 
1  her  works,  and  is  nature  ftill.  Good 
uthors,  like  the  celebrated  mailers  in  the 
rreral  fchools  of  painting,  are  originals  in 
jeir  way,  and  different  in  their  manner. 
Lod  when  we  can  make  the  fame  ufe  of 
le  Romans  as  they  did  of  the  Grecians, 
nd  habituate  ourfelves  to  their  way  of 
Poking  and  writing,  we  may  be  equal  in 
ink,  though  different  from  them  all,  and 
e  efteemed  originals  as  well  as  they. 
And  thb  is  what  I  would  have  you  do. 
lit  and  incorporate  with  thofe  ancient 
reams ;  and  though  your  own  wit  will  be 
aproved  and  heightened  by  fuch  a  ftrong 
ifofion,  yet  the  fpirit,  the  thought,  the 
rocy,  the  expreffion,  which  (hall  flow  from 
)or  pen,  will  be  entirely  your  own. 

Felton. 

\  88.    The  Method  of  Schools  vindicated. 

It  has  been  a  long  complaint  in  this  po- 
re and  excellent  age  of  learning,  that  we 
ife  our  time  in  words;  that  the  memory 
:  youth  is  charged  and  overloaded  with* 
it  improvement;  and  all  they  learn  is 
ere  cant  and  jargon   for  three  or  four 
ears  together.    Now,  the  complaint  is  in 
me  meafure  true,  but  not  eafily  remedi- 
l ;  and  perhaps,  after  all  the  exclamation 
F  fo  much  time  loft  in  mere  words  and 
nns,  the  hopeful  youths,  whofe  loft  of 
me  is  fo  much  lamented,  were  capable  of 
aniing  nothing  but  words  at  thole  years, 
do  not  mind  what  fome  quacks  in  the  art 
f  teaching  fay ;    they  pretend  to  work 
onders,  and  to   make  young  gentlemen 
atlers  of  the  languages,  before  they  can 
t  matters  of  common  fenfe ;  but  this  to 
e  is  a  demonftration,  that  we  are  capable 
f  little  else  than  words,  rill  twelve  or  thir- 
eo,  if  you  will  obferve,  that  a  boy  (hall 
c  able  to  repeat  his  grammar  over,  two  or 
iree  years  before  his  underflanding  opens 
sough  to  let  him  into  the  reafon  and  clear 
pprehenfion  of  the  rules ;  and  when  this 
done,  (boner  or  later,  it  ceafeth  to  be  cant 
od  jargon :    fo  that  all  thb  clamour  is 
'rong  founded,  and  thecaufe  of  complaint 
es  rather  againft  the  backwardness  of  our 
idgment,  than  the  method  of  our  fchools. 
ind  therefore  I  am  far  the  old  way  in 
Aools  (till,  and  children  will  be  funufhed 


$  89.   Commendation  of Schools. 

I  am  very  far  from  having  any  mean 
thoughts  of  thofe  great  men  who  prefide 
in  our  chiefeft  and  moft  celebrated  fchools; 
it  is  my  happinefs  to  be  known  to  the  moil 
eminent  of  them  in  a  particular  manner, 
and  they  will  acquit  me  of  any  difrcfpcA, 
where  they  know  I  have  the  greateft  ve- 
neration; for  with  them  the  genius  of 
claffic  learning  dwells,  and  from  them  it  is 
derived.  And  I  think  myfelf  honoured  in 
the  acquaintance  of  fome  mailers  in  the 
country,  who  are  not  lefs  polite  than  they 
are  learned,  and  to  the  exact,  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues,  have  join- 
ed a  true  tafte,  and  delicate  reliih  of  the 
claffic  authors.  But  (hould  you  ever  light 
into  fome  formal  hands,  though  your  fenfe 
is  too  fine  to  reliih  thofe  pedantries  I  have 
been  remonftrating  againll,  when  you  come 
to  underftand  them,  yet  for  the  prefent  they 
may  impofe  upon  yon  with  a  grave  appear* 
ance ;  and,  as  learning  is  commonly  ma- 
naged by  fuch  perfons,  vou  may  think 
them  very  learned,  becaute  they  are  very 
dull :  and  if  you  fhould  receive  the  tin&ure 
while  you  are  young,  it  may  fink  too  deep 
for.  all  the  waters  of  Helicon  to  take  out. 
You  may  be  fenfible  of  it,  as  we  are  of 
ill  habits,  which  we  regret,  but  cannot 
break,  and  fo  it  may  mix  with  your  flu- 
dies  for  ever,  and  give  bad  colours  to 
every  thing  you  defign,  whether  in  fpeech 
or  writing. 

For  thefe  meaner  critics  drefs  up  their 
entertainments  fo  very  ill,  that  they  will 
fpoil  your  palate,  and  bring  yon  to  a  vici- 
ous tafte.  With  them,  as  with  diftempered 
ftomachs,  the  fineft  food  and  nobleft  juices 
turn  to  nothing  but  crudities  and  indigef- 
tion.  You  will  have  no  notion  of  delica- 
cies, if  you  table  with  them ;  they  are  all 
for  rank  and  foul  feeding ;  and  fpoil  the 
beft  provifions  in  the  cooking;  you  muft 
be  content  to  be  taught  parfimony  in  fenfe, 
and  for  your  moft  inofienfive  food  to  live 
npon  dry  meat  and  infipid  fluff,  without  any 
poignancy  or  reliih. 

So  then  thefe  gentlemen  will  never  bo 
able  to  form  your  tafte  or  your  ftyle ;  and 
thofe  who  cannot  give  you  a  true  relifh  of 
the  beft  writers  in  the  world,  can  never 
inftrud  you  to  write  like  them. 

Ibid. 
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yo«  Bfift  pardon  me  if  I  Teem  to  go  back, 
for  we  cannot  raife  any  regnlax  and  durable 
pile  of  building  withoot  laying  a  firm 
foundation.  Febom. 

I  93.  On  the  firfi  Requi/itt,  a  Mafttry  of 

Laxguagt. 

The  firft  thing  requifite  to  a  juft  ftyle,  is 
t  perfect  maftery  in  the  language  we  write 
a ;  this  is  not  fo  eafily  attained  as  is  com- 
ttonly  imagined,  and  depends  upon  a  com- 
went  knowledge  of  the  force  and  propriety 
>f  words,  a  good  natural  tafte  of  ftrength 
ifid  delicacy,  and  all  the  beauties  of  ex- 
>rdfion.  It  is  my  own  opinion,  that  all 
be  rales  and  critical  cbfervations  in  the 
rorld  will  never  brine  a  man  to  a  juft 
yle,  who  has  not  of  ntmfelf  a  natural 
afy  way  of  writing ;  but  they  will  improve 
good  genius,  where  nature  leads  the  way, 
rovided  he  is  not  too  fcropulous ,  and  does 
ot  make  himfelf  a  Have  to  his  rules ;  for 
bat  will  introduce  a  ftiffnefs  and  affecta- 
on,  which  are  utterly  abhorrent  from  all 
ood  writing. 

By  a  perfect  maftery  in  any  language,  I 
aderfhnd  not  only  a  ready  command  of 
rords,  upon  every  occafion,  not  only  the 
Mte  ana  propriety  of  words  as  to  their 
mfe  and  fignification,  but  more  efpe- 
ially  the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  tan- 
nage ;  for  in  this  a  perfect  maftery  does 
ootid.  It  is  to  kno.v  what  is  Engliih, 
od  what  is  Latin,  what  is  French, 
ptniih,  or  Italian,  to  be  able  to  mark 
b«  bounds  of  each  language  we  write 
1,  to  point  out  the  diftinguifhing  cha- 
fers, and  the  peculiar  phrafes  of  each 
ingue;  what  expreflions  or  manner  of  ex- 
rtffing  is  common  to  any  language  befides 
ix  own,  and  what  is  properly  and  pecu- 
arly  our  phrafe,  and  way  of  fpeaking. 
or  this  is  to  fpeak  or  write  Englifli,  in 
ttrity  and  perfection,  to  let  the  ftreams 
on  clear  and  unmixed,  without  taking  in 
tker  languages  in  thecourfe  :  in  Engliih, 
berefbre,  I  would  have  all  Gallicifms  (for 
a  fiance)  avoided,  that  our  tongue  may  be 
incerc,  that  we  may  keep  to  our  own  lan- 
;uzge,  and  not  follow  the  French  mode 
n  oar  fpeech,  as  we  do  in  our  cloath3.  It 
1  convenient  and  profitable  fometimes  to 
mport  a  foreign  word,  and  naturalize  the 
»hri/e  of  another  nation,  but  this  is  very 
piringly  to  be  allowed  ;  and  every  fylla- 
>.'e  of  foreign  growth  ought  immediately 
0  b;  difcarded,  if  its  ufe  and  ornament  to 
Mr  language  be  not  very  evident. 

Ibid. 


§  94.     On  tht   Purity  and  Idiom  of 

Language 

While  the  Romans  ftudied  and  ufed  the 
Greek  tongue,  only  to  improve  and  adorn 
.their  own,  the  Latin  flourished,  and  grew 
every  year  more  copious,  more  elegant, 
and  expreflivc :  but  in  a  few  years  after 
the  ladies  and  beaux  of  Rome  affected  to 
fpeak  Greek,  and  regarding  nothing  but 
the  foftnefs  and  effeminacy  of  that  noble 
language,  they  weakened  and  corrupted 
their  native  tongue :  and  the  monftrous  af- 
fectation of  our  travelled  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen to  fpeak  in  the  French  air,  French 
tone,  French  terms,  to  drefs,  to  cook,  to 
write,  to  court  in  French,  corrupted  at 
once  our  language  and  our  manners,  and 
introduced  an  abominable  gallimaufry  of 
French  and  Engliih  mixed  together,  that 
made  the  innovators  ridiculous  to  all  men 
of  fenfe.  The  French  tongue  hath  un- 
doubtedly its  graces  and  beauties,  and  I 
am  not  againft  any  real  improvement  of  our 
own  language  from  that  or  any  other :  but 
we  are  always  fo  fooliih,  or  unfortunate,  as 
never  to  make  any  advantage  of  our  neigh- 
bours. We  affect  nothing  of  theirs,  but 
what  is  filly  and  ridiculous ;  and  by  neg- 
lecting the  fubftantial  ufe  of  their  language, 
we  only  enervate  and  fpoil  our  own. 

Languages,  like  our  bodies,  are  in  a  per- 
petual flux,  and  (land  in  need  of  recruits  to 
iupply  the  place  of  thofe  words  that  are 
continually  railing  off  through  difufe :  and 
fince  it  is  fo,  I  think  'tis  better  to  raife 
them  at  home  than  abroad.  We  had  bet- 
ter rely  on  our  own  troops  than  foreign 
forces,  and  I  believe  we  have  fufficicnt 
ftrength  and  numbers  within  ourfelves: 
there  is  a  vaft  treafure,  an  inexhanftible 
fund  in  the  old  Engliih,  from  whence  au- 
thors may  draw  conftant  fuppiies,  as  our 
officers  make  their  fureft  recruits  from  the 
coal- works,  and  the  mines.  The  weight, 
the  ftrength,  and  fignificancy  of  many  an- 
tiquated words,  (hould  recommend  them 
to  ufe  again.  'Tis  only  wiping  off  the 
ruft  they  have  contracted,  and  ieparat  ng 
them  from  the  drofs  they  lie  mingled  wirh, 
and  both  in  value  and  beauty  they  will 
rife  above  the  ftandard,  rather  than  fall 
below  it. 

Perhaps  our  tongue  is  not  fo  mufical  to 
the  ear,  nor  fo  abundant  in  multiplicity  of 
words;  but  its  ftrength  is  real,  and  its 
words  are  therefore  the  more  expreflivc : 
the  peculiar  character  of  our  language  is, 
that  it  is  clofe*  compact,  and  lull :  and 
F  f  2  our 
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beauty,  where  the  face  is  clear  and  plain 
aj  to  fymmetry  and  proportion,  but  is  ca- 
pable of  wonderful  improvements,  as  to 
features  and  complexion.  If  J  may  tranf- 
grefs  in  too  frequent  allufions,  becaufe  I 
would  make  every  thing  plain  to  you,  I 
would  pals  on  from  painters  to  flatuarles, 
whofe  excellence  it  is  at  firft  to  form  true 
and  juft  proportions,  and  afterwards  to  give 
them  that  fbftnefs,  that  expreffion,  that 
Hrength  and  delicacy,  which  make  them 
almoft  breathe  and  live. 

The  decorations  of  ftyle  are  formed  out 
of  thofe  feveral  fchemes  and  figures,  which 
are  contrived  to  exprefs  the  pailions  and 
motions  of  our  minds  in  our  fpeech ;  to 
give  life  and  ornament,  grace  and  beauty, 
to  our  expreJ&ons...  I  (hall  not  undertake 
the  rhetorician's  province,  in  giving  you 
in  account  of  all  the  figures  they  have  in- 
rented,  ami  thofe  feveral  ornaments  of 
writing,  whofe  grace  and  commendation 
lie  in  being  u fed  with  judgment  and  pro- 
priety. It  were  endlefs  to  purfue  this  fub- 
ieft  through  all  the  fchemes  and  illuftra- 
rions  of  fpeech:  but  there  are  fome  com- 
mon forms*  which  every  writer  upon  every 
fubjett  may  ufe,  to  enliven  and  adorn  his 
work. 

Tnefe  are  metaphor  and  fimilitude; 
and  thofe  images  and  reprefentations,  that 
in  drawn  in  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  lively 
colours,  to  imprint  what  the  writer  would 
tave  his  readers  conceive,  more  deeply  on 
their  minds.  In  the  choice,  and  in  the 
ufe  of  thefe,  vour  ordinary  writers  are  moft 
ipt  to  offend.  Images  are  very  fparingly 
to  be  introduced :  their  proper  place  is  in 
poems  and  orations;  and  their  ufe  is  to 
nove  pity  or  terror,  admiration,  compaf- 
bn,  anger  and  refentment,  by  represent- 
ing foncthing  very  affectionate  or  very 
dreadful,  very  aftonilhing,  very  miferable, 
0r  vcry  provoking,  to  our  thoughts.  They 
five  a  wonderful  force  and  .beauty  to  the 
fabjett,  where  they  are  painted  by  a  mafter- 
ly  hand;  but  if  they  are  either  weakly 
drawn,  or  unikilrully  placed,  they  raife  no 
pi£on  but  indignation  in  the  reader. 

Ftko*. 

§  97*    0*  Metaphors  and  Similitudes. 

The  moft  common  ornaments  are  Me- 
taphor and  Similitude.  One  is  an  allu- 
£w  to  words,  the  other  to  things ;  and 
both  have  their  beauties,  if  properly  ap- 
plied. 

Similitudes  ought  to  be  drawn  from  the 
pwft  familiar  and  beft  known  particulars 


in  the  world :  if  any  thing  is  dark  and  ob- 
fcure  in  them,  the  pur  pole  of  ufing  the  at 
is  defeated ;  and  that  which  is  not  clear 
itfelf,  can  never  give  light  to  any  thing 
that  wants  it.  it  is  the  idle  fancy  of  fome 
poor  brains,  to  run  out  perpetually  into  a 
courfe  of  fimii«tudcs,  confounding  their 
fubjett  by  the  multitude  of  likeneiles ;  and 
making  it  like  fo  many  things,  that  it  is 
like  nothing  at  all.  This  trifling  humout 
is  good  for  nothing,  but  to  convince  us, 
that  the  author  is  in  the  dark  himfclf ;  and 
while  he  is  likening  his  fubjett  to  every 
thing,  he  knoweth  not  what  it  is  like. 

There  is  another  tedious  fault  in  fome 
fimile  men ;  which  is,  drawing  their  com- 
parifons  into -a  great  length  and  minute 
particulars,  where  it  is  of  no  importance 
whether  the  refemblance  holds  or  not. 
But  the  true  art  of  ill  uftra  ting  any  fubjett 
by  fimilitude,  is,  firft  to  pitch  on  fuch  a 
refemblance  as  all  the  world  will  agree  in : 
and  then,  without  being  careful  to  have  it 
run  on  all  four,  to  touch  it  only  in  the 
ftrongeft  lines  and  the  neareft  likenefs. 
And  this  will  fecure  us  from  all  ftiffnefs 
and  formality  in  fimilitude,  and  deliver  us 
from  the  naufeous  repetition  of  as  and  Jot 
which  fome  fo  fo  writers,  if  I  may  beg 
leave  to  call  them  fo,arj  continually  found- 
ing in  our  ears. 

I  have  nothing  to  fay  to  thofe  gentle- 
men who  bring  fimilitudes  and  forget  the 
refemblance.  All  the  plcafure  we  can  take 
when  we  meet  thefe  promiiing  fparks,  is 
in  the  difappointment,  where  we  find  their 
fancy  is  fo  like  their  fubjett,  that  it  is  not 
like  at  all.  .  Ibid. 

4  98.     On  Metaphors. 

Metaphors  require  great  judgment  and 
consideration  in  the  ufe  of  them.  They 
are  a  fhorter  fimilitude,  where  the  likenefs 
is  rather  implied  than  expreffed.  The 
Signification  of  one  word,  in  metaphors,  is 
transferred  to  another,  and  we  talk  of  one 
thing  in  the  terms  and  propriety  of  an- 
other. But  there  muft  be  a  common  re- 
femblance, fome  original  likenefs  in  nature, 
fome  correspondence  and  eafy  tranfition,  or 
metaphors  are  (hocking  and  confufed. 

The  beauty  of  them  difpiays  itfelf  in 
their  eafinefs  and  propriety,  where  they 
are  naturally  introduced;  but  where  they 
are  forced  and  crowded,  too  frequent  and 
various,  and  do  not  rife  out  of  the  courfe 
of  thought,  but  are  conftrained  and  prefi<  d 
into  thefervice,  initead  of  making  the  d it- 

F  f  3  courfe 
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jrd  fink;  they  bear  up  in  no  proportion 
ro  the  dignity  of  the  theme,  as  if  they  were 
deprefled  by  the  weight,  and  dazzled  with 
the  fplendourof  the  fubjeft. 

We  have  no  instances  to  produce  of  any 
writers  that  rife  at  all  to  the  majefty  and 
dignity  of  the  Divine  Attributes  except 
tii j  facred  penmen.     No  left  than  Divine 
ini'piration  could  enable  men  to  write  wor- 
thily of  God,  and  none  but  the  Spirit  of 
God  knew  how  to  exprefs  his  greatnefs, 
and  difplay  his  glory :  in  companion  of 
thefe  divine  writers,  the  greateft  geniuies, 
the  nobleft  wits  of  the  Heathen  world,  are 
low  and  dull.     The  fublime  majefty  and 
royal  magnificence  of  the  fcripture  poems 
are  above  the  reach,  and  beyond  the  power 
of  all  moral  wit.     Take  the  bell  ana  live- 
lie  ft  poems  of  antiquity,  and  read  them  as 
we  do  the  fcriptures,  in  a  profe  translation, 
and  they  are  flat  and  poor.     Horace,  and 
Virgil,  and  Homer,  lofe  their  fpirits  and 
their  ftrength  in  the  transfufion,  to  that 
degree,  that  we  have  hardly  patience  to 
u\d  them.     But  the  facred  writings,  even 
in  our  tranflation,  preferve  their  majefty 
and  their  glory,  and  very  far  furpafs  the 
b.  ighteft  and  nobleft  compofitions  of  Greece 
and  Rome.     And  this  is  not  owing  to  the 
richnefs  and  folemnity  of  the  eaftern  elo- 
quence (for  it  holds  in  no  other  inftance) 
but  to  the  divine  direction  and  afliftance 
of  the  holy  writers.     For,  let  me  only 
mike  this  remark,  that  the  moft  literal 
tranflation  of  the  fcriptures,  in  the  moft 
nnural  fignification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  belt ;  and  the  fame  punftualnefs, 
»hich  debates  other  writings,   preferves 
the  fpirit  and  majefty  of  the  facred  text : 
it  can  Tufter  no  improvement  from  human 
fcit;  and  we  may  obferve  that  thofe  who 
have  prefumed  to  heighten  the  expreffions 
by  a  poetical  tranflation  or  paraphrafe, 
save  funk  in  the  attempt;  and  all  the  de- 
corations of  their  verfe,  whether  Greek  or 
Latin,  have  not  been  able  to  reach  the 
dignity,  the  majefty,  and  folemnity  of  our 
profe :  fo  that  the  profe  of  fcripture  can- 
not be  improved  by  verfe,  and  even  the 
divine  poetry  is  moft  like  itfelf  in  profe. 
One  observation  more  I  would  leave  with 
yoo:  Milton  himfelf,  as  great  a  genius 
a»  he  was,  owes  his  fuperiority  over  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  in  majefty  of  thought  and 
Wendoor  of expreffion,  to  the  fcriptures : 
"ky  art  the  fountain  from  which  he  de- 
wed his  light;  the  facred  treafure  that 
ev»ched  his  fancy,  and  furnifhed  him  with 
*Jl  the  truth  and  wonders  of  God  and  his 


creation,  of  angels  and  men,  which  no 
mortal  brain  was  able  either  to  difcover 
or  conceive:  and  in  him,  of  all  human 
writers,  you  will  meet  all  his  fentiments 
and  words  raifed  and  fuited  to  the  great- 
nefs and  dignity  of  the  fubjed. 

I  have  detained  you  the  longer  on  this 
majefty  of  ftyle,  being  perhaps  my felf  car- 
ried away  with  the  greatnefs  and  pleafure 
of  the  contemplation.  What  I  have  dwelt 
fo  much  on  with  refpeft  to  divine  fubjecls, 
is  more  eafily  to  be  obferved  with  refer- 
ence to  human:  for  in  all  things  below 
divinity,  we  are  rather  able  to  exceed  than 
fall  fhort ;  and  in  adorning  all  other  fub- 
jefts,  our  words  and  fentiments  may  rife 
in  a  juft  proportion  to  them :  nothing  is 
above, the  reach  of  man,  but  heaven ;  and 
the  fame  wit  can  raife  a  human  fubjedt, 
that  only  debafes  a  divine.  Ftlton* 

§  102.  Rules  of Order  an d Proportion. 

After  all  thefe  excellencies  of  ftyle,  in 
purity*  in  plainnefs  and  perfpicuity,  iu 
ornament  and  majefty,  are  confidered,  a 
finiftied  piece  of  what,  kind  foever  muft 
fhine  in  the  order  and  proportion  of  the 
whole;  for  light  rifes  out  of  order,  and 
beauty  from  proportion.  In  architecture 
and  painting,  thefe  fill  and  relieve  the  eye. 
A  juft  difpofition  gives  us  a  clear  view  of 
the  whole  at  once ;  and  the  due  fymmetry 
and  proportion  of  every  part  in  itfelf,  and 
of  all  together,  leave  no  vacancy  in  our 
thoughts  or  eyes;  nothing  is  wanting, 
every  thing  is  complete,  and  we  are  fittis- 
ficd  in  beholding. 

But  when  I  (peak  of  order  and  propor- 
tion, I  do  not  intend  any  fliif  and  formal 
method,  but  only  a  proper  diftribution  of 
the  parts  in  general*  where  they  follow  in 
a  natural  courfe,  and  are  not  confounded 
with  one  another.  Laying  down  a  fcheme, 
and  marking  out  the  divifions  and  fub- 
divifions  of  a  difcourie,  are  only  neceflarv 
in  fyftems,  and  fome  pieces  of  controversy 
and  argumentation :  you  fee,  however, 
that  I  have  ventured  to  write  without  any 
declared  order;  and  this  is  allowable, 
where  the  method  opens  as  you  read,  and 
the  order  difcovers  itfelf  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fubjedt;  but  certainly,  of  all  pieces 
that  were  ever  written  in  a  profefted  and 
ftated  method,  and  diftinguifhed  by  the 
number  and  fucceflion  of  their  parts,  our 
Englifh  fermons  are  the  completed  in  or- 
der and  proportion ;  the  method  is  fo  eafy 
and  natural,  the  parts  bear  fo  juft  a  pro- 
portion to  one  another,  that  among  many 
F  f  4  others. 
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to  difcourage  youth  from  poetry,  and  en- 
deavour co  prejudice  them  againft  it ;  if 
they  are  of  a  poetical  genius,  there  is  no 
retraining  them:  Ovid,  you  know,  was 
deaf  to  his  father's  frequent  admonitions. 
But  if  they  are  not  quite  (mitten  and  be- 
witched with  love  of  vcrfc,  they  fhould  be 
trained  to  it,  to  make  them  mafters  of 
every  kind  of  poetry,  that  by  learning  to 
imitate  the  originals,  they  may  arrive  at  a 
right  conception,  and  a  true  tafte  of  their 
authors :  and  being  able  to  write  in  verfe 
up.*  occafion,  I  can  allure  yon,  is  no  dif- 
ad  vantage  to  profe ;  for  without  reliftiing 
the  one,  a  man  muft  never  pretend  to  any 
tafte  of  the  other. 

Tafte  is  a  metaphor,  borrowed  from  the 
palate,  by  which  we  approve  or  diHike 
what  we  eat  and  drink,  from  the  agree- 
abienefs  or  difagreeablenefs  of  therclifli  in 
our  mouth.  Nature  direds  us  in  the  com- 
mon ufe,  and  every  body  can  tell  fweet 
from  bitter,  what  is  (harp,  or  four,  or  vapid, 
or  naufeous;  but  it  requires  fenfes  more 
refined  and  exercifed,  to  difcover  every 
uite  that  is  mod  perfect  in  its  kind  ;  every 
palate  b  not  a  judge  of  that,  and  yet 
drinking  is  more  ufed  than  reading.  All 
that  I  pretend  to  know  of  the  matter,  is, 
that  wine  (hould  be,  like  a  ftyle,  clear, 
deep,  bright,  and  flrong,  fi  nee  re  and  pure* 
fourd  and  dry  (as  our  advertifements  do 
veil  exprefs  it)  which  laft  is  a  commend- 
able term,  that  contains  the  juice  of  the 
richer!  fpirits,  and  only  keeps  out  all  cold 
aod  dampnefs. 

It  is  common  to  commend  a  man  for  an 
ear  to  mafic,  and  a  tafte  of  painting; 
which  are  nothing  but  a  juft  discernment 
of  what  u  excellent  and  moil  perfect  in 
them.  The  firft  depends  entirely  on  the 
ear;  a  man  can  never  expect  to  be  a  maf- 
ter,  that  has  not  an  ear  tuned  and  fet  to 
mafic ;  and  you  can  no  more  fing  an  ode 
without  an  car,  than  without  a  genius  you 
can  write  one.  Painting,  we  (hould  think, 
requires  fome  underftanding  in  the  art,  and 
exact  knowledge  of  the  belt  matter's  man- 
ner, to  be  a  judge  of  it ;  but  this  faculty, 
like  the  reft,  is  founded  in  nature :  know- 
ledge in  the  art,  and  frequent  conversation 
with  the  bell  originals,  will  certainly  per- 
fect a  man's  judgment ;  but  if  there  is  not 
*  natural  fagacity  and  aptnefs,  experience 
will  be  of  no  great  fervice.  A  good  tafte 
is  an  argument  of  a  great  foul\  as  well  as 
a  lively  wit.  It  is  the  infirmity  of  poor 
fpirits  to  be  taken  with  every  appearance, 
And  dazzled  by  every  thing  that  fparkles: 


but  to  pafs  by  what  the  generality  of  the 
world  admires,  and  to  be  detained  with 
nothing  but  what  is  mod  perfect  and  ex- 
cellent in  its  kind,  fpeaks  a  fuperior  genius, 
and  a  true  difcernment :  a  new  picture  by 
fome  meaner  hand,  where  the  colours  are 
frefh  and  lively,  will  engage  the  eye,  but 
the  pleafure  goes  off  with  looking,  and 
what  we  ran  to  at  firft  with  eagernefs,  we 
prefently  leave  with  indifference :  but  the 
old  pieces  of  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo, 
Tintorct,  and  Titian,  though  not  fo  inviting 
at  firft,  open  to  the  eye  by  degrees ;  and 
the  longer  and  oftener  wc  look,  we  Hill 
difcover  new  beauties,  and  find  new  plea- 
fure. I  am  not  a  man  of  fo  much  feverity 
in  my  temper,  as  to  allow  you  to  be  pleat- 
ed with  nothing  but  what  is  in  the  laft  per- 
fection; for  then,  poffibly,  fo  many  are 
the  infirmities  of  writing,  beyond  other 
arts,  you  could  never  be  plea  fed.  There 
is  a  wide  difference  in  being  nice  to  judge 
of  every  degree  of  perfection,  and  rigid 
in  refuting  whatever  is  deficient  in  any 
point.  This  would  only  be  weaknefs  of 
ftomach,  not  any  commendation  of  a  good 
palate ;  a  true  tafte  judges  of  defects  at 
well  as  perfections,  and  the  beft  judges  are 
always  the  perfons  of  the  greateft  candour. 
They  will  find  none  but  real  faults,  and 
whatever  th?y  commend,  the  praife  is 
juftly  due. 

I  have  intimated  already,  that  a  good 
tafte  is  to  be  formed  by  reading  the  bell 
authors;  and  when  you  (hall  be  able  to 
point  out  their  beauties,  to  difcern  the 
Drighteft  paffages,  the  flrength  and  ele- 
gance of  their  language,  you  will  always 
write  yourfelf,  and  read  others  by  that 
ftandard,  and  muft  therefore  neceflarily 
excel.  Fehoa. 

§  105.  Tafte  to  be  improved  by  Imitation* 

In  Rome  there  were  fome  popular  ora* 
tors,  who,  with  a  falfe  eloquence  and  vio- 
lent action,  carried  away  the  applaufe  of 
the  people :  and  with  us  we  have  fome 
popular  men,  who  are  followed  and  ad- 
mired for  the  loudnefs  of  their  voice,  and 
a  falfe  pathos  both  in  utterance  and  writ- 
ing. I  have  been  fometimes  in  fome  con- 
fufion  to  hear  fuch  perfons  commended  by 
thofe  of  fuperior  fenfe,  who  could  diftin- 
guifh,  one  would  think,  between  empty, 
pompous,  fpecious  harangues,  and  thofe 
pieces  in  which  all  the  beauties  of  writing 
are  combined.  A  natural  tafte  muft  there- 
fore be  improved,  like  fine  parts,  and  a 
great  genius ;  it  muft  be  aHifted  by  art,  or 
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with  to  much  pkafnre,  as  to  make  a 
thorough  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
them*    Thucydides  and  Salluft  are  gene- 
rally compared,  as  Livy  is  with  Herodotus ; 
and.  fince  I  am  fallen  upon  their  charac- 
ters. I  cannot  help  touching  the  compa- 
nions.   Salluft  is  reprelented  as  a  concife, 
a  ftrong,  and  nervous  writer ;  and  fo  far 
he  agrees  with  Thucydides's  manner :  but 
he  is  alfo  charged  with  being  obfcure,  as 
concifc  writers  very  often  are,  without  any 
reafoa.    For,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own 
apprehensions,  as  I  read  him,  no  writer 
can  be  more  clear,  more  obvious  and  in- 
telligible.   He  has  not,  indeed,  as  far  as 
I  can  obferve,  one  redundant  expreffion; 
but  his  words  are  all  weighed  and  chofen, 
(b  expreffive  and  fignificant,   that  I  will 
challenge  any  critic  to  take  a  fentence  of 
his,  ana  exprefs  it  clearer  or  better ;  his 
contraction  feems  wrought  and  laboured. 
To  me  he  appears  as  a  man  that  confider- 
ed  and  ftodied  perfpicuity  and  brevity  to 
that  degree,  that  he  would  not  retrench  a 
word  which  might  help  him  to  exprefs  his 
meaning,  nor  foffer  one  to  ftand,  if  his 
fcnfe  was  dear  without  it.    Being  more 
dijrufe,  would  hare  weakened  his  lan- 
guage, and  have  made  it  obfeurer  rather 
than  clearer:    for  a  multitude  of  words 
only  ferve  to  cloud  or  diffipate  the  fenfe ; 
and  though  a  copious  ftyle  in  a  mailer's 
hand  is  clear  and  beautiful,  yet  where  con- 
cifenefs  and   perfpicuity  are  once  recon- 
ciled, any  attempt  to  enlarge  the  expref- 
fioos,  if  it  does  not  darken,  does  certainly 
make  the  Kent  much  feebler.    Salluft  is 
all  life  and  {pirit,  yet  grave  and  majeftic 
is  his  diction :  his  ufe  of  old  words  is  per- 
fectly right :  there  is  no  affectation,  but 
more  weight  and  fignificancy  in  them :  the 
hoidnefs  of  his  metaphors  are  among  his 
greateft  beauties ;  they  are  chofen  with 
great  judgment,  and  (hew  the  force  of  his 
genius;  the  colouring  is  ftrong,  and  the 
nrolces  are  bold:  and  in  my  opinion  he 
chofe  them  for  the  fake  of  the  brevity  he 
loved,  to  exprefs  more  clearly  and  more 
forcibly,  whatotherwifehe  mutt  have  writ- 
ten in  loofer  characters  with  lefs  ftrcngth 
tod  beauty.    And  no  fault  can  be  objected 
to  the  jufteft  and  exacted  of  the  Roman 
writers. 

Livy  is  the  moll  confiderablo  of  the 
Roman  hiftorians,  if  to  the  perfection  of 
his  ftyle  we  join  the  compafs  of  his  fub- 
Jtft;  in  which  he  has  the  advantage  over 
*"  mat  wrote  before  him,  in  any  nation 
wk  the  jewilh,  efpecially  over  Thucydifes ; 


whofe  hiftory,  however  drawn  out  into 
length,  is  confined  to  the  fhorteft  period  of 
any,  except  what  remains  of  Salluft.  No 
hiftorian  could  be  happier  in  the  greatnefa 
and  dignity  of  his  iubject,  and  none  was 
'better  qualified  to  adorn  it ;  for  his  genius 
was  equal  to  the  majefty  of  the  Romas 
empire,  and  every  way  capable  of  the 
mighty  undertaking.  He  is  not  fo  copious 
in  words,  as  abundant  in  matter*  rich  in 
his  expreffion,  grave,  majeftic,  and  lively  j 
and  if  I  may  have  liberty  to  enlarge  on 
the  old  commendation,  I  would  fay  his 
ftyle  flows  with  milk  and  honey*  in  fuck 
abundance,  fuch  pleafure  and  fweetnefs, 
that  when  once  you  are  proficient  enough 
to  read  him  readily,  you  will  go  on  with 
unwearied  delight,  and  never  lay  him  out 
of  your  hands  without  impatience  to  re- 
fume  him.  We  may  refcmole  him  to  He- 
rodotus, in  the  manner  of  his  diction ;  but 
he  is  more  like  Thucydides  in  the  gran- 
deur and  majefty  of  expreffion ;  and  if  we 
obferve  the  multitude  of  claufes  in  the 
length  of  the  periods,  perhaps  Thucydides 
himfelf  is  not  more  crowded ;  only  the 
length  of  his  periods  is  apt  to  deceive  us; 
and  great  men  among  the  ancients,  as  well 
as  moderns,  have  been  induced  to  think 
this  writer  was  copious,  becaufe  his  fen- 
tences  were  long.  Copious  he  is  indeed* 
and  forcible  in  his  defcriptions,  not  lavifh 
in  the  number,  but  exuberant  in  the  rich- 
nefs  and  fignificancy  of  his  words.  Yon 
will  obferve,  for  I  fpeak  upon  my  own  ob- 
fervation,  that  Livy  is  not  fo  eafy  and  ob- 
vious to  be  underftood  as  Salluft ;  the  ex- 
periment is  made  every  where  in  reading 
live  or  fix  pages  of  each  author  together. 
The  ihortnefs  of  Salluft's  fentences,  as  long 
as  they  are  clear,  (hews  his  fenfe  and 
meaning  all  the  way  in  an  inftant:  the 
progrels  is  quick  and  plain,  and  every 
three  lines  gives  us  a  new  and  complete 
idea;  we  are  carried  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  fo  fwift  a  pace,  that  we  run 
as  we  read,  and  yet  cannot,  if  we  read 
diftinctly,  run  fafter  than  we  under  Hand 
him.  This  is  the  brighteft  teftimony  that 
can  be  given  of  a  clear  and  obvious  ftyle. 
In  Livy  we  cannot  pafs  on  fo  readily ;  we 
are  forced  to  wait  for  his  meaning  till  we 
come  to  the  end  of  the  fentence,  and  have 
fo  many  claufes  to  fort  and  refer  to  their 
proper  places  in  the  way,  that  I  mail  own 
I  cannot  read  him  fo  readily  at  fight  a*  I 
can  Salluft;  though  with  attention  an.l 
confideration  I  underftand  him  as  well. 
He  is  not  fo  eafy,  nor  fo  well  adapted  to 
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And  has  equalled  him  in  hit  vexfe  more 
tnan  befalls  below  him  in  the  compafs  and 
dignity  of  his  fabjclt  The  Shilling  is 
truly  fplendid  in  his  lines,  and  his  poems 
rill  lire  longer  than  the  unfinifhed  caftie, 
is  long  as  Blenheim  is  remembered,  or 
Cyder  drank  in  England.  But  1  have  di- 
jrelTed  from  Milton;  and  that  I  may  re- 
urn,  and  fay  all  in  a  word ;  his  ftyle,  his 
Jiooghts,  his  verfe,  are  as  fuperior  to  the 
generality  of  other  poets,  as  his  fubjed. 

Felton. 

(112.    Great  Men  have  ufually  appeared 
at  the  fame  time. 

It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and 
ane  which  has  often  employed  the  fpecu- 
lations  of  curious  men,  that  writers  and 
irtifts,  mofl  diftinguiJhed  for  their  parts 
ind  genius*  have  generally  appeared  in 
conncTerable  numbers  at  a  time.  Some 
lges  have  been  remarkably  barren  in  them; 
while,  at  other  periods,  Nature  feems  to 
save  exerted  herferf  with  a  more  than  or* 
dinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them 
forth  with  a.  profufe  fertility.  Various  rea- 
sons have  been  afligned  for  this.  Some  of 
the  moral  caufes  lie  obvious ;  fuch  as  fa- 
vourable circum&ances  of  government  and 
of  manners;  encouragement  from  great 
men ;  emulation  excited  among  the  men 
of  genius.  But  as  thefe  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effeft,  phyfical 
caufes  have  been  alfo  affigned ;  and  the 
Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  Poetry 
2nd  Painting,  has  collected  a  great  many 
observations  on  the  influence  which  the  air, 
the  climate,  and  other  fuch  natural  caufes, 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  upon  genius. 
But  whatever  the  caufes  be,  the  fall  is  cer- 
tain, that  there  have  been  certain  periods 
or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  diftin- 
guilhed  than  others,  for  the  extraordinary 
productions  of  genius.  Blair. 

§  1 1 3.  Fmmr  ef  tbefe  Ages  marked  cut  by  the 

Learned. 

Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of 
thefe  happy  ages.  The  firft  is  the  Gre- 
cian age,  which  commenced  near  the  time 
of  the  Pclopponnefian  war,  and  extended 
till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
within  which  period,  wc  have  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates,  Plato, 
Arlftotle,  Demofthenes,  j£rchynes,  Lyfias, 
liberates,  Pindar,  iEfchylus,  Euripides, 
Sophocles,  Ariftophanes,  Menander,  Ana- 
ereon,  Theocritus,  Lyuppas,  Apelles,  Phi- 
dias Praxiteles.    The  fecond  is  the  Ro- 


man age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of 
Julius  Cjefar  and  Augultus;  affording  us, 
Catullus,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Ho- 
race, Tibullus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phaairus, 
CacfaY,  Cicero,  Livy,  Salluit,  Varro,  and 
Vitruvius.  The  third  age  is,  that  of  the 
reftoration  of  learning,  under  the  Popes 
Julius  II.  and  Leo  A.;  when  flourifhed 
Ariofto,  Taflb,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machi- 
avel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Erafmus,  Paul 
Joviusj  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian, 
The  fourth,  comprehends  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Queen  Anne ;  when  flourished, 
in  France,  Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz, 
Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine,  Baptifte,  Rouf- 
feau,  Bofluet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Paf- 
call,  Malebranche,  MaflUlon,  Bruyere, 
Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot;  and  in  Eng- 
land* Dryden,  Pope,  Addifon,  Prior, 
Swift,  Parnell,  Congreve,  Otway,  Young, 
Rowe,  Atterbury,  Shaftfbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotfon,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  New* 
ton,  Clarke.  Ibid. 

§  1 1 4.     The  Reputation  of  the  Ancients  efla* 
blijbed  too  firmly  to  be  Jbahen. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  takes  upon  him  to  decry 
the  ancient  Claffics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have 
difcovered  that  Homer  and  Virgil  are  po- 
ets of  inconfiderable  merit,  and  that  De- 
mofthencs  and  Cicero  are  not  great  Ora- 
tors, wc  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  fuch  a 
man,  that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  dis- 
covery.   The  reputation  of  fuch  writers 
is  eftabliflied  upon  a  foundation  too  folid 
to  be  now  (haken  by  any  arguments  what- 
ever ;  lor  it  is  eftabliflied  upon  the  almoft 
univcrfcl  taftc  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried 
throughout  the  fuccefiion  of  fo  many  ages. 
Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  in- 
deed point  out ;  paflages  that  are  faulty 
he 'may  (hew;  for  where  is  the  human 
work  that  is  perfect  ?   But  if  he  attempts 
to  difcredit  their  works  in  general,  6x  to 
prove  that  the  reputation  which  they  have 
gained  is  on  the  whole  unjufl,  there  is  aa 
argument  againft  him,  which  is  equal  to 
full  demembration.     He  mufl  be  in  the 
wrong ;  for  human  nature  is  againft  him* 
In  matters  of  tafte,  fuch  as  poetry  and  ora- 
tory, to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ?  where 
is  the  flandard  ?  and  where  the  authority 
of  the  lad  decifion?  where  is  it  to  be  look- 
ed for,  but  as  I  formerly  (hewed,  in  thofe 
feelings  and  fentiments  that  are  found,  oa 
the  molt  extenfive  examination,  to  be  the 
common  fentiments  and  feelings  pf  men  ? 
Thefe  have  been  folly  confuted  on  this 
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than  i  much  faperior  one,  to  whom  thefe 
materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  Natural  Philofophy,  Aftro- 
nomy,  Chemiftry,  and  other  lcience*  that 
depend  on  an  extenfive  knowledge  and  ob- 
fcrvation  of  racb,  modern  philofophers 
litre  an  anqaeftionable  fuperlority  over  the 
indent.  I  am  inclined  alfo  to  think,  that 
in  matters  of  pure  reafoning,  there  is  more 
t»reci£on  among  the  modems,  than  in  fome 
inftances  there  was  among  the  ancients; 
wing  perhaps  to  a  more  extenfive  literary 
mte  rcourfe,  which  has  improved  and  (harp- 
fned  the  faculties  of  men.  In  fome  ftudies 
JDO*  that  relate  to  tafte  and  fine  writing, 
vhkh  is  oar  object,  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
noil,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given 
u  fome  advantages.  Forinftance,  in  hi  (lo- 
ry; there  is  certainly  more  political  know- 
ledge in  feveral  European  nations  at  pre- 
fcnt,  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Home.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
tutore  of  government,  becaufe  we  have 
etn  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms 
ind  revolutions.  The  world  n  more  laid 
jpn  than  it  was  in  former  times ;  com* 
merce  is  greatly  enlarged ;  more  countries 
ire  civilized  ;  pods  are  every  where  efta- 
bliflied ;  intercourfe  is  become  more  eafy ; 
tad  the  knowledge  of  fadls,  by  confequence, 
more  attainable.  All  thefe  are  great  ad* 
ramages  to  hiftorians  ;  of  which,  in  fome 
meaiure,  as  1  (hall  afterwards  (hew,  they 
Have  availed  themfelves.  In  the  more  com- 
plex kinds  of  poetry,  like  wife,  we  may  have 
gaiaed  fomewhat,  perhaps,  in  point  of  re- 
gularity and  accuracy.  In  dramatic  per- 
formances, having  the  advantage  of  the  an- 
cient models,  we  may  be  allowed  to  have 
nude  fome  improvements  in  the  variety  of 
the  characters,  the  conduit  of  the  plot,  at- 
tentions to  probability,  and  to  decorums. 

Blair. 

§  1 1 7.  We  mmfi  look  to  the  Ancients  for  ele  - 
gattt  Compofiticm,  end  to  the  Moderns  for 
Accurate  Pbilo/hjfbj. 

From  whatever  caufe  it  happens,  fo  it  is, 
that  among  fome  of  the  ancient  writers, 
we  muft  look  for  the  higheft  models  in 
moil  of  the  kinds  of  elegant  compofition. 
For  accurate  thinking  and  enlarged  ideas, 
in  feveral  parts  of  philofophy,  to  the  mo- 
derns we  ought  chiefly  to  have  recourse. 
Of  correct  and  finiftied  writing  m  fome 
works  of  tafte,  they  may  afford  ufeful  pat- 
terns; but  for  all  that  belongs  to  original' 
Renins,  to  fpiritcd,  mafterly,  and  high  exe- 
cudoa,  oar  belt  and  moft  happy  ideas  are. 


generally  fpeaking,  drawn  from  the  an- 
cients. In  epic  poetry,  for  infhmce,  Homer 
and  Virgil,  to  this  day,  ftand  not  within 
many  degrees  of  any  rival.  Orators,  fuch 
as  Cicero  and  Demofthenes,  we  have  none. 
In  hiftory,  notwithstanding  fome  defeats, 
which  I  am  afterwards  to  mention  in  the 
ancient  hiftorical  plans,  it  may  be  fafely 
aflerted,  that  we  have  no  fuch  hiftorical  nar- 
ration, fo  elegant,  fo  pidturefque,  fo  ani- 
mated, and  interefttng  as  that  of  Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Livy,  Taci- 
tus, and  Salluft.  Although  the  conduit  of 
the  drama  may  be  admitted  to  have  receiv- 
ed fome  improvements,  yet  for  poetry  and 
fentiment,  we  have  nothing  to  equal  So- 
phocles and  Euripides ;  nor  any  dialogue 
in  comedy,  that  comes  up  to  the  correft, 
graceful,  and  elegant  (intpficity  of  Te- 
rence. We  have  no  fuch  love-elegies  as 
thofe  of  Tibullus;  no  fuch  paftorals  as  fome 
of  Theocritus's:  and  for  Lyric  poetry,  Ho- 
race (lands  quite  unrivalled.  The  name  of 
Horace  cannot  be  mentioned  without  a 
particular  encomium.  That  "  curiofa  fe- 
licitas,"  which  Petronius  has  remarked  in 
his  expreflion;  the  fweetnefs,  elegance, 
and  fpirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  world,  the  excel- 
lent femiments,  and  natural  eafy  manner 
which  diftinguifh  his  Satires  and  Epiftles* 
all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  thofe 
very  few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of 
reading ;  and  from  whom  alone,  were  every 
other  monument  deftroyed,  we  fhould  be 
led  to  form  a  very  high  idea  of  the  tafte  and 
genius  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Ibid. 

§  1 1 8.    The  aj/iduotts  Study  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Claffics  recommended. 

To  all  fuch  then,  as  wifli  to  form  their 
taile,  and  nouriih  their  genius,  let  me 
warmly  recommend  the  arduous  ftudy 
of  the  ancient  claffics,  both  Greek  and 

Roman. 

NoHurna  verftte  manu,  verfate  diorna  •• 

Without  a  confiderable  acquaintance  with 
them,  no  man  can  be  reckoned  a  polite 
fcholar;  and  he  will  want  many  affiftances 
for  writing  and  fpeaking  well,  which  the 
knowledge  of  fuch  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reafon  to  fufpc& 
his  own  tafte,  who  receives  little  or  no 
pleafure  from  the  perufalqf  writings,  which 
so  many  ages  and  ration*  have  con  fen  ted 

•  <  Kead  them  by  day,  andftiiJj  them  hy  night." 
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the  Mforun,  all  meet  in  him.    Though 
the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be 
reckoned  unfortunate  for  an  hiftorian,  he 
has  made  it  afford  us  many  interesting  ex* 
hibirions  of  human  nature.      The  rela- 
tions which  hegives  of  the  deaths  of  feve- 
ral  eminent  perionages,  are  as  affecting  as 
tht  deepeft  tragedies.    He  paints  with  a 
glowing  pencil ;  and  poiTefies,  beyond  all 
writers,  tht  talent  of  painting,  not  to  the 
imagination  merely,    but  to  the    heart. 
With  many  of  the  moll  diftinguilhed  beau- 
tie*,  he  is,  at  the  fame  time,  not  a  perfect 
mod.'l  for  hiftory;  and  fuch  as  have  form- 
ed themfelves  upon  him,  have  feldom  been 
fjtccefsful.     He  is  to  be  admired,  rather 
thin  imitated.     In  his  reflections  he  is  too 
refined ;  in  his  ftyle  too  concife,  fometimes 
mint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  ob- 
k-rr.    Hi  (lory  feems  to  require  a  more 
Qitcral,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

Blair. 

{12a.     On  the  Beauty  of  Efiftolatory 
Writing. 

Its  fir  it  and  fundamental  requifite  is,  to 
*  natural  and  fimple;  for  a  ftifF  and  la- 
xmrv'd  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  letter,  as  it 
■>  in  convention.  This  does  not  banifh 
prightlincfs  and  wit.    Thefe  are  graceful 

0  letters,  jult  as  they  are  in  convention : 
*Hcn  they  flow  eafily,  and  without  being 
ludied;  when  employed  fo  as  to  feafon, 
tot  to  cloy.  One  who,  either  in  coaverfa- 
ion  or  in  letters,  affects  to  fhine  and  to 
r^irklc  always,  wMI  not  pleafe  long.  The 
y!e  of  letters  mould  not  be  400  highly 
oliflicd.  It  ought  to  be  neat  and  correct, 
ut  no  more.  All  nicety  about  words,  be- 
rays  ftudy;  and  hence  roufical  periods, 
ad  appearances  of  number  and  harmony 

1  arraogment,  mould  be  carefully  avoided 
3  letters*  The  bell  letters  are  commonly 
>ch  as  the  authors  have  written  with  molt 
icility.  What  the  heart  or  the  imagina- 
on  dictates,  always  flows  readily;  but 
here  there  is  no  fubject  to  warm  or  in- 
reft  thefe,  conftraint  appears ;  and  hence, 
Jofe  letters  of  mere  compliment,  con- 
ciliation, or  affected  condolance,  which 
ive  coft  the  authors  moft  labour  in  com* 
afing,  and  which,  for  that  reafoo,  they 
rrhaps  consider  as  their  mauler-pieces, 
nrer  mil  of  being  the  moft  difagreeable 
3d  infipid  to  the  readers.  Ibid. 

123.     Eafi  in  writing  Letters  mufi  met 
degenerate  to  cartUgntfs. 

It  ought,  at  the  Jam*  tune^,  to  be  remem- 
sed,  that  the  eafe  and  fimplkity  which 


I  have  recommended  in  epiilolary  corre- 
fpondence,  are  not  to  be  underftood  as  im- 
porting entire  careleflhefs.  In  writing  to 
the  moll  intimate  friend,  a  certain  degree 
of  attention,  both  to  the  fubject  and  the 
ftyle,  is  requifite  and  becoming.  It  is  no 
more  than  what  we  owe  both  to  ourfelves, 
and  to  the  friend  with  whom  wecorrefpond. 
A  fiorenly  and  negligent  manner  of  writ- 
ing, is  a  difobliging  mark  of  want  of  re- 
fpect.  The  liberty,  befides,  of  writing  let- 
ters with  too  carelefs  a  hand,  is  apt  to  be- 
tray perfons  into  imprudence  in  what  the/ 
write.  The  fir  ft  requifite,  both  in  conver- 
fation  and  correfpondence,  is  to  attend  to 
all  the  proper  decorums  which  our  own 
chancier,  and  that  of  others,  demand. 
An  imprudent  expreffion  in  conversation 
may  be  forgotten  and  pais  away;  but 
when  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we 
muft    remember,   that   "  Litera   script* 


manet. 


Ibid. 


§  124.    On  ?hinr's  Letters. 

Pliny's  letters  are  one  of  the  moft  cele- 
brated collections  which  the  ancients  have 
given  us,  in  the  epiilolary  way.  They 
are  elegant  and  polite;  and  exhibit  a  very 
pleaiing  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 
But,  according  to  the  vulgar  phrafe,  they 
fmell  too  much  of  the  lamp.  They  are 
too  elegant  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  eafy  to 
avoid  thinking,  that  the  author  is  calling 
an  eye  towards  the  Public,  when  he  is  ap- 
pearing to  write  only  for  his  friends.  No- 
thing indeed  is  more  difficult,  than  for  an 
author,  who  publiihes  his  own  letters,  to 
divell  himfelf  altogether  of  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  what  he  fays ;  by 
which  means,  he  becomes  much  lefs  agree- 
able than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if,  with- 
out any  conftraint  of  this  fort,  he  were  writ-  . 
ing  to  his  intimate  friend.  Ibid. 

§  125.     On  Cicmo's  Letters. 

Cicero's  Epiftles,  though,  not  fo  fhowy 
as  thofe  of  Pliny,  are,  on  leveral  accounts, 
a  far  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the 
moft  valuable  collection  of  letters  extant 
in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real 
bufinefs,  written  to  the  wifeft  men  of  the 
age,  compofed  with  purity  and  elegance, 
but  without  the  lead  affectation ;  and,  what 
adds  greatly  to  their  merit,  written  without 
any  intention  of  being  publifhed  to  the 
world.  For  it  appears  that  Cicc  o  never 
kept  copies  of  his  own  letters ;  and  we  are 
wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed** 
man  Tyro,  fox  the  large  collection  that  was 
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made,  after  his  death,  of  thofe  which  arc 
now  extant,  amounting  to  near  a  thoufand  *.' 
They  contain  the  moft  authentic  materials 
ef  the  hiftory  of  that  age  ;  and  are  the  laft 
monuments  which  remain  of  Rome  in  its 
free  (late ;  the  greateft  part  of  them  being 
written  during  that  important  crifis,  when 
the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ;  the 
moll  intcreiling  ficuation,  perhaps,  which  is 
to  be  found  in  the  affairs  of  mankind.  To 
his  intimate  friends,  efpccially  to  Atiicus, 
Cicero  lays  open  himfelf  and  his  heart, 
with  entire  freedom.  In  the  courfe  of  his 
corrcfpondcncc  with  others,  we  are  intro- 
duced into  acquaintance  with  fcveral  of  the 
principal  perionages  of  Rome;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  moil  of  Cicero's  corre- 
fpondents,  as  well  as  hirnfeif,  are  elegant 
and  polite  writers ;  which  ferves  to  height- 
en our  idea  of  the  talle  and  manners  of 
that  age.  Biair. 

§  126.      On  Pope'j  WSwift'i  Letters, 

The  moil  diitinoruifhed  colkftion  of  let- 
teri  in  the  Englifh  language,  is  that  cf  Mr. 
Pope,  Dean  Swift,  and  their  friends;  partly 
publifhed  in  Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  partly 
in  thofc  of  Dean  Swift.  This  collection 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaining  and  agree- 
able one;  and  contains  much  wit  and  in- 
genuity. It  is  not,  however,  altogether 
free  cf  the  fault  which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's 
r.pifl!es,of  too  much  ftudy  and  refinement. 
In  the  vanrry  of  letters  from  different  per- 
fo!i5,  contained  in  that  collision,  we  find 
j -.any  that  are  written  with  cafe,  and  a 
henetifui  ihnpiicity.  Thofe  of  Dr.  Ar- 
bt.Thr.o:,  in  jv.nieular, always  defer vc  that 
praife.  Dean  Swift's  alio  are  unaffected; 
:iv\\  as  a  pi  oof  of  their  being  io,  thev  ex- 
hibit hi.*  character  fL:l!y.  with  all  it>riel'(cls; 
though  it  werj  to  he  w  ifhed,  for  t't  c  honour 
<i  his  memory,  that  his  erif  rlary  corre- 
fjctihiKe  h.  d  rot  been  drained  to  the 
dregs,  by  fo  many  fucceiiive  publications, 
;v  have  been  given  to  the  world.  Several 
of  Lord  Lolingbroke's,  and  of  Bifliop  At- 
terbury's  Letters,  arc  mailerly.  The  ccn- 
fu  re  of  writing  letters  in  too  artificial  a  man- 
ner, falls  hcavieft  on  Mr.  Pope  himfelf. 
'J  here  is  vifillv  more  iludy,and  lei's  of  na- 
tnve  and  the  heart  in  his  letters,  than  in 
thoie  of  feme  of  his  correfpondents.  He 
had  formed  himfelf  on  the  manner  of  Voi- 

*  Sec  hli  Letter  to  Atticus,  which  was  writrrn 
a  year  or  f.vo  bcroic  his  death,  in  which  he  u-\,s 
)  .n~.  \n  ar.iv.w  t->  icivc  trujt.irics  conccnii  g  his 
fl-i.iivf.,  th.ir  1c  lad  no  collection  of  them,  and 
<r.  ,t  Yyro  had  only  ..Lout  feveuty  of  them. 

Ad  Att.  16.  5. 


tore,  and  is  too  fond  of  writing  like  *  *il 
His  letters  to  ladies  arc  full  of  affedaiiofl. 
Even  in  writing  to  his  friends, how  forced 
an  introduction  is  the  following,  of  a  letter 
to  Mr.  Addilon :  "  I  am  more  joyed  at 
"  your  return,  than  1  fhouy  be  at  that  pi 
*'  the  Sun,  as  much  as  I  wifli  for  him  in 
"  this  melancholy  wet  feafon  ;  but  it  w  hn 
«*  fate  too,  like  yours,  to  be  difplealing  ;o 
"  owls  and  obfeene  animals,  who  cann« 
«  bear  his  luftre."  How  iliff  a  coir.pii- 
ment  is  it,  which  he  pays  to  Biibop  rU 
terbury :  "  Though  the  ncife  arJ  (hi!? 
"  buttle  for  the  Public  be  new  over,  J  dart 
"  fay,  you  are  flill  tendering  its  wei' ;c; 
"  as  the  Sun  in  winter,  whenieemingia 
"  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing 
"  warmth  and  benedictions  for  a  h-::x' 
"  feafon.'*  This  fentence  mieht  be  %:• 
rated  in  an  harangue;  but -is  wry  u  ;  ;!• 
able  to  the  ftyle  of  one  friend  ccm-rcni- 
ing  with  another.  i-- 

§   127.     On  the  Letters  cf  Balzac, 


v, 
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ture,    Sevigne;    ami  Lad]  Ma  1 Y 
Worti.ey  Montague. 

The  gaiety  and  vivacity  of  the  Fick^ 
genius  appear  to  much  advantage  in  tb::: 
letters,  and  have  given  birth  to  feftil 
agreeable  publications.  In  the  laft  age, 
Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  moll  ce- 
lebrated cpiftolary  writers.  Balzac's  re- 
putation indeed  foon  declined,  on  accoatf 
of  his  fwclling  periods  and  pompous  th.f. 
But  Voiture  continued  long  a  favourite  au- 
thor. His  compofition  1s  extremely  if--c' 
ling ;  he  (hows  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  ca 
trifle  in  the  mod  entertaining  manner,  h. 
only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  p* 
feiTcd  a  wit,  to  be  thoroughly  agreeabk- 
a  letter- writer.  The  letters  of  Madute 
de  Sevigne  are  now  efteemed  the  moil  3f- 
complifhed  model  of  a  familiar  corrtlp- 
dence.  They  turn  indeed  very  much  cp^ 
trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  day,  anii& 
news  of  the  town;  and  they  are  overload 
with  extravagant  compliments,  and  exp^* 
fions  of  fonanefs,  to  her  favourite  <&£*; 
ter ;  but  withal,  they  fhew  fuch  perpci^ 
fprightlinefs,  they  contain  fuch  cafv  a* 
varied  narration,  and  fo  many  ftroke*  f* 
the  moft  lively  and  beautiful  painting,  fff* 
feclly  free  from  any  affectation,  that  th'T 
arc  juftly  entitled  to  high  praife.  Tk 
Letters  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monti* 
are  not  unworthy  of  being  nsired  *■'£ 
thofe  of  Mad.  de  Sevigne.  They  ^ 
much  of  the  French  eafe  and  vivacity  & 
retain   more  the  character  of  aerrC''* 
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IltoJary  ftyle,  than  perhaps  any  letters 
tich  have  appeared  in  the  Englifh  Ian.* 
age.  Blair. 

\  128.     Lyric  Poetry.     On  Pindar. 

>indar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry, 
been  the  occasion  of  leading  his  imita- 
>  into  fome  defers.  His  geniu  was 
lime ;  his  expreffions  are  beautiful  and 
oy;  his  defcriptions  pi£tu«cfque.  But 
y)g  it  a  very  barren  iubjedtto  fing  the 
,ui  of  thofe  who  had  gained  the  prize 
jc  public  games,  he  is  perpetually  di-. 
live,  and  fills  up  hb  poems  with  fables 
ie  gods  and  heroes,  that  have  little 
as^ion  either  with  his  fubjeft,  or  with 
another.  The  ancients  admired  him 
i:ly ;  but  as  many  of  the  hiftories  of 
icular  families  ana  cities,  to  which  he 
ics,  are  now  unknown  to  us,  he  is  fo 
jre,  partly  from  his  fnbje£ts,and  partly 
1  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating 
n,  that,  notwithstanding  the  beauty  of 
rxpreflion,  our  pleafure  in  reading  him 
n»ch  dimintihed.  One  would  xma- 
v  that  raanv  of  his  modern  imitators 
ight  the  beft  way  to  catch  hit  fpirit, . 
to  imitate  his  diforder  and  obfeurity. 
rveral  of  the  chorufes  of  Euripides  and 
iccles,  we  have  the  fame  kind  of  lyric 
ry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more 
rnefs  and  connection,  and  at  the  fame 
with  much  fublimity.  Ibid. 

129.  O*  Horace,  as  a  Lyric  Poet. 

f  all  the  wrrers  of  odes,  ancient  or 
rrn,  there  is  none  that,  in  point  of 
rftnefs,  harmony,  and  happy  expref- 
can  vie  with  Horace.     He  has  de- 
led from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a 
•  moderate  decree  of  elevation ;  and 
connected  thought,  and.  good  fenfe, 
the  big  heft  beauties  of  poetry.     He 
not  often  afpire  beyond  that  middle 
>o,  which  I  mentioned  as  belonging 
he  ode;  and  thofe  odea,  in  which  he 
npts  the  fnblime,  are  perhaps  not  al- 
ms beft  *.    The  peculiar  character, 
hkh  he  excels,  is  grace  and  elegance ; 

There  it  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace'*,  with. 

reat  beauties-     But  though  I  may  be  fingular 

y  opinion,    I   cannot  help   thinking  that  m 

of   thofe  o'et  which  have   been  much  ad- 

for  fublimity   (fucb  as   Ode   if.    Lib.    iv. 

tilem     mtniftrum    fu  Iannis    alitem,    Arc.**) 

appears  fome  what  of  a   flrained  and  forced 

to   be  loft j.    The    geoiot  of    rhli  amiable 

&ews  itfelf,  according  to  my  judgment,  to 

r  advantage,  hi  themes  of  a  more  temperate 


and  in  this  ftyle  of  compofition,  no  poet  has 
ever  attained  to  a  greater  perfection  than 
Horace.  No  poet  lupports  a  moral  fenti- 
ment  widi  more  dignity,  touches  a  gay  one 
more  happily,  or  pofpJi'rs  the  a-t  of  trifling 
more  agreeably,  when  he  chutes  to  trifle. 
His  language  is  fo  fortunate,  that  with  a 
(ingle  word  or  epithet,  he  often  conve ,  s  a 
whole  dcicription  to  the  fancy.  Hei.cc  he 
ever  has  been,  and  ever  will  continue  to 
be,  a  favourite  author  with  all  pcrions  of 
taile.  Ibid. 

§   130.     On  Casimir,  and  other  modern 

Lyric  Poets. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages, 
there  have  been  many  imitators  of  Horace. 
One  of  the  molt  dillinguifhed  is  Cufimir, 
a  Kolifh  poet  of  the  Tail  century,  who 
wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful 
eafe  of  expreffion,  he  it  far  inferior  to  the 
Roman.  He  oftener  aifecls  the  <ub:ime ; 
and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers, 
frequently  becomes  harlh  and  unnatural. 
But,  on  feveral  occafions*  he  di  (covers  a 
confiderable  degree  of  original  genius,  and 
poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  fome  of  his 
lyric  compoiition s,  is  very  elegant  and 
cJaDical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  jean 
Baptiile  Roufleau  have  been  much  and 
jullly  celebrated.  They  poflefs  great 
beauty,  both  of  fentiment  and  cxprcifion. 
They  are  animated,  without  being  rhaplb*. 
dical ;  and  are  not  infeiior  to  any  poetical 
productions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  lauguage,  we  have  feveral 
lyric  com  po  fit  ions  of  confiderable  merit. 
Dryden's  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia,  is  well 
known.  Mr.  Grey  is  dittinguifhed  in 
fome  of  his  odes,  both  for  tendernefs  and 
fublimiiy;  and  in  Dodiley's  Mifcellaniesv 
feveral  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  profelTed  Pindaric  odes, 
they  are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  fo  inco- 
herent, as  feldom  to  be  intelligible.  Cow- 
ley, at  all  times  harih,  is  doubly  fo  in  his 
Pindaric  cotnpofitions.  In  his  Anacreon*- 
tic  odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are 
fmooth  and  elegant ;  and,  indeed,  the  moil 
agreeable  and  the  mod  perfect,  in  their 
kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cowley's  poems.    Ibid. 

§  131.     On  the  different  Kinds  of  PcetLcl 

Ccmpojition  in  the  Sacred  Bu  is  j  and  cf 
the  dijhnguijking  Characters  cf  the  ch-.cf 
Writers.     \j}.  Of  the  Didatitt. 

The  feveral  k i  nd s  of  poetical  compr  a  ti<*n 

which  we  find  in  fcripture,  are  chic  Hy  the 

G  g  2  di  \it\i:, 
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lie  Old  Teftament  poets.  He  poffefles, 
ndced,  a  dignity  and  grandeur;  both  in 
is  conceptions  and  expre  (lions,  which  are 
[together  unparalleled,  and  peculiar  to 
im/elf.  There  is  more  clcarneis  and  order 
x>,  and  a  more  vifible  diftributien  of  parts, 
1  his  book,  than  in  any  other  of  the  pro* 
letical  writings.  Blair. 

{  13$.     Off  Jerrmiar. 

When  we  compare  him  with  the  reft  of 
c  poetical  prophets,  we  immediately  fee 
Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Ifaiah 
nploys  himfelf  generally  on  magnificent 
tye&s.  Jeremiah  feldom  difcovers  any 
fpofition  to  be  fublime,  and  inclines  al- 
ays  to  the  tender  and  elegiac.    Ezekiel, 

poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much 
ferior  to  them  both;  but  he  is  diftin- 
lilhed  by  a  char  after  of  uncommon  force 
d  ardour.  To  ufe  the  elegant  expref- 
ras  of  fiiihop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
cphet:  M  Eft  atrox,  vehemcns,  tragi- 
cus ;  in  feniibus,  fervidus,  acerbus,  m- 
dignabundus ;  in  imaginibus,  fecund  us, 
truculentus,  et  nonnunquam  pcnc  defor- 
mis ;  in  diclione,  grandiloquus,  gravis, 
auftcrus,  et  interdum  incultus ;  freqnens 
in  repetitionibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratia; 
caufa,  fed  ex  indignatione  et  violcntia. 
Quicquid  fufceperit  tractandum,  id  fe- 
du!5  perfeqnitnr;  in  eo  unice  hserct  de- 
fixus;  a  propofito  rard  defleclens.  In 
cxteris,  a  plerifque  vatibus  fortafle  fu- 
peratus ;  fed  in  eo  genere.  ad  quod  vi- 
decur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimi- 
nui,  vi,  poodere,  impetu,  granditate, 
nemo  unquam  eum  luperavit."  The 
me  learned  writer  compares  Ifaiah  to 
o-ner,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  *nd  Eze- 
■el  to  jfefchylus.  Mod  of  the  book  of 
iiah  is  ilri&ly  poetical;  of  Jeremiah  and 
wfciel,  not  above  one  half  can  be  held 

belong  to  poetry.  Among  the  minor 
t>pu«s,  Hofea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habakkuk, 
d  efpecially  Nahum,  are  diftinguifhed 
r  poetical  fpirit.  In  the  prophecies  of 
iniel  and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry. 

Ibid. 

\  136.     Off  tbi  Book  of  Job. 

It  only  now  remains  to  fpeak  of  the 
x»c  of  Job.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely 
acient ;  generally  reputed  the  molt  an- 
'nt  of  all  the  poetical  books ;  the  au- 
>or  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
cok  has  no  connection  with  the  affairs  or 
unucrs  of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The 
cenc  is  laid  in  the  land  of  Ufc,  or  Idumsea* 


which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  image- 
ry employed  is  generally  of  a  different  kind, 
from  what  I  before  (bowed  to  be  peculiar 
to  the  Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no 
allufions  to  the  great  events  of  facred  hif- 
tory,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews, 
to  Lebanon  or  to  Carmel,  or  any  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  J  udaea.  We 
find  few  comparifons  founded  on  rivers  or 
torrents ;  thefc  were  not  familiar  objects  in 
Arabia.  •  But  the  longer*  companion  that 
occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook 
that  fails  in  the  feafon  of  heat,  and  difap- 
points  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry,  however,  of  the  book  of 
Job,  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of  any  other* 
of  the  facred  writings,  but  is  fuperior  to 
them  all,  except  thole  of  Ifaiah  alone.     As 
Ifaiah  is  the  mod  fublime,  David  the  moft 
pleafing  and  tender,  fo  Job  is  the  moft  de- 
icriptive,  of  all  the  infpired  poets.     Ape-, 
culiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  ftxength  of  de- 
fcription,  cha  racterife  thrauthor .    No  wri- 
ter whatever  abounds  fo  much  in  meta- 
phors.   He  may  be  faid,  not  to  defcribe, 
but  to  render  vifible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.    A  variety  of  inffances  might  be  given. 
Let  us  remark  only  thofe  ftrong  and  lively 
colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  pal- 
fages,  taken  from  the  1 8th  and  aoth  chap- 
ters of  his  book,  he  paints  the  condition 
of  the  wicked ;  obftrve  how  rapidly  his 
figures  rife  before  us;  and  what  a  deep 
imprefiion,  at  the  fame  time,  they  leave  on, 
the  imagination.    "  Knoweft  thou  not  this 
"  of  old,  fince  man  was  placed  upon  the 
"  earth,  that  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked 
"  is  (hort,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite, 
"  but  for  a  moment  ?    Though  his  excel* 
"  lencv  mount  up  to  the  heavens,  and  his 
"  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  (hall  perith 
M  for  ever.    He  (hall  fly  away  as  a  dream, 
"  and  (hall  not  be  found ;  yea,  he  (hall  be 
"  chafed  away,  as  a  vifion  of  the  night. 
"  The  eye  alfo  which  faw  him,  (hall  fee 
"  him  no  more;   they  which  have  feen 
«'  him,  (hall  fay,  where  is  he  ?— He  mall 
«'  fuck  the  poifon  of  afps,  the  viper's 
"  tongue  (hall  flay  him*    In  the  fulnefs  of 
"  his  fufficiency,  he  (hall  be  in  (traits; 
"  every  hand  (hall  come  upon  him.    He 
"  (hall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the 
'<  bow  of  Jteel  (hall  flrike  him  through. 
«  AU  darknefs  (hall  be  hid  in  his  fee  ret 
"  places.    A  fire  not  blown  (hall  confume 
«  him.    The  heaven  (hall  reveal  his  ini- 
"  quity,  and  the  earth  (hall  rife  upagainft  . 
"  him.    The  increafc  of  his  houfe  (hall 
G  g  3  "  depart* 
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moft  amiable  images  of  hofpitality  and  hu- 
manity; entertains  us  with  many  a  won* 
ierrul  adventure,  and  many  a  land  (cape  of 
urjre;  and  inltructs  us  by  a  coulfcwt  vein 
>f  morality  and  virtue,  which  runs  through 
he  poem.  Blair. 

$  139.  On  the  Beauties  ofViKGiL, 

Virgil  poffcflcs  beauties  which  have 
ullly  drawn  the  admiration  of  ages,  and 
rhich,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in 
qailibrium  between  his  fame  and  that  of 
iomer.  The  principal  and  dillinguiftiiog 
tcclicncy  of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my 
rinioa  he  poffeitcs  beyond  all  poets,  is 
rnjeraefs.  Nature  had  endowed  him 
in  exquifite  iVnfibility;  he  felt  every 
fluting  circumftance  in  the  fecnes  he  de- 
:nbes;  and,  by  a  fingle  llroke,  he  knows 
ow  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic 
ocm,  is  the  merit  next  to  fublimity ;  an 4 
Qti  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render  his 
unpofition  extremely  interefting  to  all 
raiers. 

Tne  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the 
liad,  is  the  interview  of  Hedlor  with  Au- 
rora ache.  But,  in  the  jEncid,  there  are 
tany  fuch.  The  fecond  book  is  one  of 
ic  greateft  matter-pieces  that  ever  was 
k.'cutcd  by  any  hand;  and  Virgil  feems 
>  hive  put  forth  there  the  whole  itrength 
(Wis  genius;  as  the  fubjeel  afforded  a  va- 
tiy  of  fcenes,  both  of  the  awful  and  ten- 
«r  kind.  The  images  of  horror,  prefent- 
i  by  a  city  burned  and  facked  in  the 
ight,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and 
fretting  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet, 
'  more  beautifully  defenbed  than  the 
eath  of  old  Priam ;  and  the  family-pieces 
t  i£neas,  Anchifes,  and  Creufa,  are  as 
Jrtder  as  can  be  conceived.  In  many  paf- 
iges  of  the  iEneid,  the  fame  pathetic  fpi- 
it  thines;  and  they  have  been  always  the 
ivourite  paflages  in  that  work.  The 
Jurtn  book,  for  inftance,  relating  the  un- 
anpy  paffion  and  death  of  Dido,  has  been 
Kays  moft  juftly  admired,  and  abounds 
nth  beauties  of  the  higheft  kind.  The 
aterview  of  iEneas  with  Andromache  and 
ie!enus,  in  the  third  book;  the  epifodes 
if  Pallas  and  Evander,  of  Nifus  and  Eury- 
'Qs,  of  Laufus  and  Mezentius,  in  the  Jta- 
i*n  wars,  are  all  finking  inflances  of  the 
wet's  power  of  railing  the  tender  emo- 
ions.  For  we  moft  obferve,  that  though 
tae  iEneid  be  an  unequal  poem,  and,  in 
Tome  places,  languid,  yet  there  are  beau- 
ties fcattered  through  it  all;  and  not  a 
few,  even  in  the  laft  fix  booki.    The  beft 


and  moft  finiihed  books,  upon  the  whole, 
arc  the  firft,  the  fecond,  the  fourth,  the 
fi.\  t!i,  the  feventh,  the  eighth,  and  the 
twelfth.  ItUL 

§  140.  On  the  comparative  Merit  ^Ho- 
mer and  Virgil. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the. comparative 
nu-rit  of  thofe  two  great  princes  of  epic 
poetry,  Ho/ner and  Virgil;  the  former  mult 
undoubtedly  be  admitted  to  be  the  greater 
genius;  the  Utter,  to  be  the  more  corrcci 
writer.  Homer  was  an  origin  il  in  his  arc, 
and  difcovcrs  both  the  beauties  and  the 
defedls,  which  are  to  be  expelled  in  an  ori* 
ginal  author,  compared  with  tiiofc  who 
faccced  him ;  more  boMnefs,  more  nature 
and  cafe,  more  fublimity  and  force;  but 
greater  irregularities  and  negligences  in 
compoiition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept 
his  eye  upon  Homer;  in  many  places  he 
has  not  fo  much  imitated,  as  he  has  lite- 
rally tranflated  him.  The  defcription  of 
the  florm,  for  inftance,  in  the  firft  jfcneid, 
and  iEneas's  fpeech  upon  that  occafion, 
are  tranflations  from  the  fifth  book  of  the 
OJyfl'ey;  not  to  mention  almofl  all  the 
fimiles  of  Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than 
copies  of  thofe  of  Homer.  The  pre-emi- 
nence in  invention,  therefore,,  mull,  beyond 
doubt,  be  afcribed  to  Homer.  As  to  the 
pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  many 
critics  arc  difpofed  to  give  it  to  Virgil,  yet, 
in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtful.  In  Ho<- 
mer,  we  difcern  all  the  Greek  vivacity ;  in 
Virgil,  all  the  Roman  ilatelinefs.  Homer's 
imagination  is  by  much  the  mod  rich  and 
copious ;  Virgil's  the  moft  chafte  and  cor- 
reft.  The  ftrength  of  the  former  lies,  in 
his  power  of  warming  the  faitcy;  that  of 
the  latter,  in  his  power  of  touching  the 
heart.  Homer's  ftyle  is  more  Ample  and 
animated ;  Virgil's  more  elegant  and  uni- 
form. The  firil  has,  on  many  occaficns, 
a  fublimity  to  which  the  latter  never  at- 
tains; but  the  latter,  in  return,  never  finks 
below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity* 
which  cannot  fo  clearly  be  pronounced  of 
the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from 
the  admiration  due  to  both  theie  great 
poets,  mod  of  Homer's  defecls  may  reafon- 
ably  be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to 
the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  for  the  feeble  paflages  of  the  ^Eneid, 
this  excufe  ought  to  be  admitteJ,  that  the 
iEneid  was  left  an  unfinifhed  work. 

Ibid. 

To  the  admirers  of  polite  learning,  the  Left  urn 

cf  Dr.  B/e;r,   at  large,  are  (tros^ty  recom- 

C  g  4  mended, 
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Jail  to  umn  and  adorn  every  part  with 
ilrong  feoie,  and  lively  exprefhon.       • 

BlacfaxtalL 

§  142.    O*  Homsr. 

>  Tis  no  romantic  commendation  of  Ho- 
mer, to  fay,  that  no  man  underltood  per- 
form and  things  better  than  he ;  or  had  a 
deeper  infight  into  the  humours  and  paf- 
60ns  of  human  nature.  He  reprefents 
great  things  with  fuch  fublimity,  and  little 
ones  with  fuch  propriety,  that  he  always 
makes  the  one  admirable,  and  the  other 
pleafant. 

He  is  a  perfeel  mailer  of  all  the  lofty 
grices  of  the  figurative  ftyle,  and  all  the 
pa/it y  and  eafinefs  of  the  plain.  Strabo, 
(he  excellent  geographer  and  hiltorian, 
tflures  as,  that  Homer  has  defcribed  the 
places  and  countries  of  which  he  gives 
account,  with  that  accuracy,  that  no  man 
cm  imagine  who  has  not  feen  them ;  and 
do  man  but  mud  admire  and  be  aftonifhed 
who  has.  His  poems  may  juftly  be  com- 
pared  with  that  fhield  of  divine  work- 
man ihip  fa  inimitably  reprefented  in  the 
eighteenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  You  have 
there  exatt  images  of  all  the  adions  of 
war,  and  employments  of  peace ;  and  are 
entertained  witn  the  delightful  view  of  the 
univerfe.  Homer  has  all  the  beauties  of 
every  dialed  and  ftyle  (battered  through 
his  writings  ;  he  is  fcarce  inferior  to  any 
other  poet,  in  the  poet's  own  way  and  ex- 
cellency ;  but  excels  all  others  in  force  and 
amprchennon  of  genius,  elevation  of  fan- 
cy, and  immenfe  copioufnefs  of  invention. 
bach  a  fovereignty  of  genius  reigns  all 
Her  his  works,  that  the  ancients  elteemed 
tnd  admired  him  as  the  great  High  Prieft 
of  nature,  who  was  admitted  into  her  in- 
moft  choir,  and  acquainted  with  her  moil 
blemn  myfteries. 

The  great  men  of  former  ages,  with  one 
voice, celebrate  the  praifes  of  Homer;  and 
old  Zoilushas  only  a  few  followers  in  thefe 
later  times,  who  detract  from  him  either  for 
»antof  Greek,  or  from  a  fpirit  of  conceit 
and  contradiction. 

Thefe  gentlemen  tell  us,  that  the  divine 
Plato  himfelf  bani  fried  him  out  of  his  com- 
monwealth; which,  fay  they,  mull  be 
granted  to  be  a  blemilh  upon  the  poet's 
reputation.  The  reafon  why  Plato  would 
cot  let  Homer's  poems  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjc&s  of  that  government,  was  be- 
c-ufe  he  did  not  efteem  ordinary  men  ca- 
pable readers  of  them.  They  would  be 
apt  to  pervert  his  meaning*  and  have  wrong 


notions  of  God  and  religion,  by  taking  hit 
bold  and  beautiful  allegories  in  too  literal 
a  fenfe.  Plato  frequently  declares  that  ho 
loves  and  admires  him  as  the  bed,  the  moft 
pleafant,  and  the  divined  of  all  the  poets  ; 
and  ftudioufly  imitates  his  figurative  and 
myftical  way  of  writing.  Though  he  for- 
bad his  works  to  be  read  in  public,  yet  he 
would  never  be  without  them  in  his  own 
clofet.  Though  the  philofopher  pretends, 
that  for  reafons  of  ftate  he  mud  remove 
him  out  of  his  city ;  yet  he  declares  he 
would  treat  him  with  all  poffible  refpeft 
while  he  ftaid ;  and  difmifs  him  laden  with 
prefents,  and  adorned  with  garlands  (as  the 
priefts  and  fupplicants  of  their  gods  ufed  to 
be) ;  by  which  marks  of  honour,  all  peo- 
ple wherever  he  came  might  be  warned 
and  induced  to'  efteem  his  perfon  fa.cred» 
and  receive  him  with  due  veneration. 

Ibid. 

\  143.    On  Theocritus. 

If  we  mention  Theocritus,  he  will  be 
another  bright  inftance  of  the  happy  abi- 
lities and  various  accomplifliments  of  the 
ancients.     He  has  writ  in  feveral  forts  of 
poetry,  and  fucceeded  in  all.  It  feems  un- 
neceflary  to  praife  the  native  fimplicity  and 
eafy  freedom  of  his  paftorals ;  when  Virgil 
himfelf  fometimes  invokes  the  mufe  of  Sy- 
racufe ;  when  he  imitates  him  through  all 
his  own  poems  of  that  kind,  and  in  feveral 
paflages  tranflates  him.     Quinctilun  fays 
of  our  Sicilian  bard,  that  he  is  admirable 
in  his  kind;  but  when  he  adds,  that  his 
mufe  is  not  only  fhy  of  appearing  at  the  bar, 
but  in  the  city  too,  'tis  evident  this  remark 
muft  be  confined  to  r\is  paftorals.  in  feveral 
of  his  other  poems,  he  ihews  fuch  ftrength 
of  reafon  and  politenefs,  as  would  qualify 
htm  to  plead  among  the  orators,  and  make 
him  acceptable  in  the  courts  of  princes,  la 
his  fmaller  poems  of  Cupid  flung,  Adonis 
killed  by  the  Boar,  &c.  you  have  the  vi- 
gour and  delicacy  of  Anacreon ;  in  his 
Hylas,  and  Combat  of  Pollux  and  Amycus, 
he  is  much  more  pathetical,  clear  and  plea- 
fant, than  Apollonius  on  the  fame,  or  any 
other  fubject.    In  h  is  con  verfation  of  A  lo- 
rn ena  and  Tirefias,  of  Hercules  and  the  old 
fervant  of  Augeas,  in  Cynicea  and  Thyo- 
nichus,  and  the  women  going  to  the  cere- 
monies of  Adonis,  there  is  all  the  eafinefs 
and  engaging  familiarity  of  humour  and 
dialogue,  which  reign  in  the  Odyfleis;  and 
in  Hercules  destroying  the  lion  of  Nemaea, 
the  fpirit  and  majefty  of  the  Iliad.    The 
panegyric  upon  lung  Ptolemy  is  juftly  e£» 
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teemed  an  criminal  and  model  of  perfection 
in  th.it  wav  of  writing.  Both  in  that  ex- 
cellent  poem,  and  the  noble  hymn  upon 
Caflor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praifed  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  c*e'icacy  and  dex- 
terity of  addrefs,  with  thefe  fublimc  and 
graceful  expreflions  of  devotion  and  re- 
fpedr  that  in  politenefs,  fmoothnefsof  turn, 
and  a  refined  art  of  praiiing  without  of- 
fence, or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
equalled  Callimachus :  and  in  loftinefs  and 
flight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
Homer.  BlachwalL 

§   144.     On  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  over  all  his  own  country,  Thrace 
and  Scythia;  he  travelled  likewife  to  Ara- 
bia, Paleftine,  and  Egypt;  where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiofities  and  moil 
lemarkable  places,  and  converfed  with  the 
Egyptian  prielb,  who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  hiftory,  and  acquainted  him  with 
their  cuitoms,  facredand  civil.  Indeed  he 
fpeaks  of  their  religious  rites  with  fuch 
plainnefsand  clearnels  in  fome  cafes,  and 
fuch  reierve  and  reverence  in  others,  that 
I  am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated  into 
their  ceremonies,  and  confecrated  a  prieft 
of  fome  of  their  orders  •. 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  mofl 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,  and 
knowing  the  moil  confiderable  perfons  of 
the  age,  he  applied  himfelf  10  write  the 
hiftory  of  the  Greeks  and  l'arbnrians :  and 
performed  the  noble  work  with  that  judg- 
ment, faithful nefs,  and  eloquence,  that 
gained  him  the  approbation  and  applaufe 
or  the  mo.t  auguil  alTembly  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  the  flower  of  all  Greece,  met 
together  at  the  Olympic  games. 

His  hiftory  opens  to  the  reader  all  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to 
all  her  authors.  Ibid, 

§    I45.    On  LlVY. 

We  do  not  find  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much,  or  been  employed  in  military  af- 
fairs ;  yet  what  he  might  want  in  experi- 
ence, was  happily  fupplied  by  wonderful 
parts  and  eloquence,  by  fevcre  ftudy,  and 
unwearied  endeavours  after  knowledge  and 
information  ;  fo  that  he  defcribes  all  the 
countries,  towns,  feas,  and  ports,  whither 
the  Roman  lepions  and  navies  came,  with 
near  the  fame  accuracy  and  perfection  (if 

•  Src  Herodot.  Gale's  Edition,  lib.  ii.  (t€t.  3.  p. 
91.  felt.  65.  p.  114.  left,  j  7 1.  p.  136. 


pofliblc)  which  he  could  any  place  in  Iti'v; 
lays  a  fiege,  draws  up  an  army,  with  (kill 
and  condufl  fcarce  inferior  to  Czfar  hai- 
(elf.     Was  there  as  much  charm  in  the  con. 
verfation  of  this  extraordinary  man,  as  the: 
is  in  his  writings,  the  gentleman  of  Cales 
would  not  repent  of  his  long  journey,  wka 
came  from  thence  only  to  fee  Livy,  up^a 
the  fame  of  his  incomparable  elonuenc:, 
and  other  celebrated  abilities ;  and  we  hav: 
reafon  to  believe  he  received  fatisfscYior., 
becaufe,  after  he  had  feen  Livy, r.nJ  c> 
verfed  with  him,  he  had  no  curiofr.y  :c  i:t 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  fo  near ;  and  wkick 
at  that  time  was,  for  its  magnificence  ar.i 
glories,  one  of  the  greatell  wonders  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Thefe  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  tell  a  ftory,  and  make  up  a  defcrip- 
tion,  with  inexpreffible  grace  ;  and  fo  de- 
licately mix  the  great  and  little  circus- 
fiances,  that  there  is  both  the  utmoit  dig- 
nity and  pleafure  in  it.  Hid. 

§    I46.    Much  of  their  B:auty  arifes  fia 

Variety. 

The  reader  is  always  entertained  »i:k 
an  agreeable  variety,  both  of  matter  and 
ityle,  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.  And  indeei 
every  author  that  expects  to  pleafe,  mui 
gratify  the  reader  with  variety  :  that  is  tie 
univerfal  charm,  which  takes  with  p curie 
of  all  tailes  and  complexions.  *Tis  an  ap- 
petite planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  os: 
being  ;  and  is  natural  to  an  hunun  iV-u 
whole  immenfe  defires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good,  and  unexhaufted  pleafure,  en 
fully  gratify.  The  moil  palatable tiiih br- 
comes  naufeous,  if  it  be  always  fct  be'ce 
a  man:  the  moll  muficai  and  harmonica 
notes,  too  often  and  unfeafonably  #:**, 
grate  the  ear  like  the  jarring  of  the  mas 
harlh  and  hateful  difcerd, 

Thefe  authors,  and  the  reft  of  their  ip- 
rit  and  elevation,  were  fenfible  of  this ; 
and  therefore  you  find  a  continual  charge 
and  judicious  variation,  in  their  ft  vie  iad 
numbers. 

One  pafiage  appears  to  be  learned.  xi 

carefully  laboured  ;  an  unftudied  cztoc.u 

and  becoming  negligence,  runs  throes* 

the  next.     One  fentence  turns  quick  asi 

fhort;  and  another,  immediately  follouirf, 

runs  into  longer  meafures,  and  fp:r-iN  - 

felf  with  a  fort  of  elegant  and  besfax 

luxuriancy.  They  feldom  ufe  many  pcrwi- 

together,  confiiling  of  the  fame  number  - 

members;  nor  are  the  members  of  their* 

r.*J 
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of  it  fet  ripht  both  the  fenfe  and  the  con- 
nexion, without  altering  a  letter  ;  Tk  at  £ 
ft  a.  OorCo>  «i»^o»;  "  Phoebus  is  ^n  unexhaust- 
ed fubjett  of  praifc;"— among  all  his  glori- 
ous qualifications  and  exploits,  what  poet 
can  befo  dull,  what  wit  fo  barren,  as  to  want 
materials  for  an  hymn  to  his  honour? — In 
the  fourth  verfe  of  the  eleventh  epigram 
of  Theocritus,  there  wanted  a  little  point 
in  the  word  ^ju»g8ctu?,  which  took  off  all  the 
fprightlinefs  and  turn  of  the  thought; 
which  Daniel  Heinfius  luckily  reftorcd,  by 
changing  the  nom.  fing.  &proOfn>fr  into  the 
dat.  plur.  fy**o6tTirc.  "  The  friends  of 
Eufthenes  the  poet,  gave  him,  though  a, 
Uranger,  an  honourable  burial  in  a  foreign 
country;  and  the  poet  was  extremely  be- 
loved by  'cm."  How  flat  and  infipid  ! 
According  to  the  amendment  it  runs  thus ; 
**  The  acquaintance  of  Eufthenes  buried 
him  honourably,  though  in  a  foreign 
country«  and  he  was  extremely  beloved  by 
his  brother  poets  theinfelves."  For  a  man 
to  be  mightily  honoured  by  (hangers,  and 
extremely  beloved  by  people  or  the  fame 
profeflion,  who  are  apt  to  malign  and  en- 
vy one  another,  is  a  very  high  commenda- 
tion of  his  candour,  and  excellent  temper. 
That  very  valuable  amendment  in  the  fixth 
line  of  Horace's  preface  to  his  odes,  has 
cleared  a  difficulty,  which  none  of  the 
critics  could  handfomcly  acquit  themfelves 
of  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley;  and 
has  refcued  the  pcet,  eminent  for  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  ftyle,  from  the  imputation  of 
harihnefs  and  obfeurity  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  firft  addrefs  to  his  reader;  where 
peculiar  care  aad  accuracy  arc  expected. 
It  would  be  endlcfs  to,  mention  the  nume- 
rous places  in  the  ancients  happily  reftorcd 
and  ill  unrated  by  that  great  man;  who  is 
not  only  a  found  and  difcerning  critic,  but 
a  clean  and  vigorous  writer,  excellently 
flcilled  in  all  divine  and  human  literature; 
to  whom  all  kholars  are  obliged  for  his 
learned  performances  upon  the  dailies;  and 
all  mankind  ior  his  noble  and  glor'ous  de- 
fence of  religion.  The  learned  Mcu:fius 
was  ftrangely  puzzled  with  a  pafiage  in 
Ivlinutius  Felix*;  and  altered  the  text 
with  fuch  intolerable  boldnefs,  as,  if  al- 
lowed, would  foon  pervert  and  deftroy  all 
good  authors;  which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  that  father  has*  cleared,  by  putting  the 
points  of  diftindlion  in  their  proper  places. 
Rt^es  tantum  regni  fui,  per  cjfiaa  miuijir&rum, 
uni-verj'a  ncvere.     Meurfius  had  difguiied 

•  Mm.   Fcjix,   Camb.   edir,    by    Davis.     §    33. 
f.  163.  not.  7» 


and  deformed  the  paffage  thus:  hpift. 
turn  regni  fui  per  ofida  mintjfrerum  divtrjt 
no*vere.  Dr.  Bentley  has  made  a  ceruia 
emendation  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  only 
by  altering  the  places  of  two  lines,  mikiag 
that  which  was  the  forty- fix th  in  tbe  com- 
mon books,  the  forty-fifth  in  his  on 
beautiful  editions.  MI&kvuL 

§   1 50.    On  fever al  Advantage*  *wbid  h 
Clajfics  enjoyed* 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which  tk 
chief  claifics  enjoyed,  that  moll  of  tben 
were  placed  in  profperous  and  pknrifcl 
circumftances  of  life,  raifed  above  an* 
ous  cares,  want,  and  abject  dependant 
They  were  perfons  of  quality  and  forte 
courtiers  and  ftatefraen,  great  traveller, 
and  generals  of  armies,  poffeffed  of  oc 
high  eft  dignities  and  pofts  of  peace  and*r. 
Their  riches  and  plenty  furnifhed  tfcci 
with  leifure  and  means  of  (lady ;  and  tKci 
employments  improved  them  inlchowfce** 
ana  experience.  How  lively  mutt  thef 
defcribc  thofe  countries,  and  remarbK: 
places,  which  they  had  attentively  vie*ei 
with  their  own  eyes !  What  faithful  ^ 
emphatical  relations  were  they  enabled  » 
mnke  of  thofe  councils,  in  which  theype- 
fided;  of  thofe  actions  in  which  they  *& 
prefent  and  commanded  I 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  hillory,  be&k 
the  advantages  of  his  travels  and  geveru 
knowledge,  was  to  confiderable  in  pose 
and  intereft,  that  he  bore  a  chief  par* 
expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  who  hi 
ufurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  *^n 
country. 

Thucydides  and  Xenophon  werco/cV:' 
tinguifhed  eminence  and  abilities,  bot1  -; 
civil  and  military  affairs ;  were  rich  r 
noble;  had  ftrong  parts,  and  a  cart:- 
education  in  their  youth,  completed  by  *- 
vere  ftudy  in  their  advanced  years:  : 
fhort,  they  had  all  the  advantages  **£  -• 
complements  both  of  the  retired  aed  *• 
tive  life. 

Sophocles  bore  great  offices  in  Art— '• 
led  their  armies  and  i».  flrength  of  p- 
and  noblenefs  of  tholfoht  an(J  cjrrrt:  .v 
was  not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Pert  -  • 
who,  by  his  commanding  wifaom  ard  c  - 
quence,  influenced  all  Greece,  and  «-*■— 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  hisharang*-!t 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  a '  * 
Attic  flyle,  and  Jris  power  in  roovirf  :  - 
paffions,  efpecially  the  fofter  ones  c(z  - 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  ger**'- 
entertained   in,    the  court  of  A^C;,,, 
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teemed  an  original  and  model  of  perfection 
in  th.it  wav  of  writing.  Both  in  that  ex- 
cellent  poem,  and  the  noble  hymn  upon 
Caftor  and  Pollux,  he  has  praifed  his  gods 
and  his  hero  with  that  delicacy  and  dex- 
terity of  addrefs,  with  thefe  fublimc  a:d 
graceful  expreftions  of  devotion  and  re- 
fpeCl,  that  in  politenefs,  fmoothnefs  of  turn, 
and  a  refined  art  of  praillng  without  of- 
fence, or  appearance  of  flattery,  he  has 
equalled  Callimachus :  and  in  loftinefs  and 
flight  of  thought,  fcarce  yields  to  Pindar  or 
Homer.  Blackball. 

§   144.     On  Herodotus. 

Herodotus  had  gained  experience  by 
travelling  over  all  his  own  country,  Thrace 
and  Scy thia ;  he  travelled  like  wife  to  Ara- 
bia, Paleftine,  and  Egypt;  where  he  care- 
fully viewed  the  chief  curiofities  and  moil 
remarkable  places,  and  converfed  with  the 
Egyptian  prieth,  who  informed  him  of  their 
ancient  hiftory,  and  acquainted  him  with 
their  cuitoms,  facredand  civil.  Indeed  he 
fpeaks  of  their  religious  rites  with  fuch 
plainnefsand  clearnels  in  fome  cafes,  and 
fuch  reierve  and  reverence  in  others,  that 
I  am  apt  to  believe  he  was  initiated  into 
their  ceremonies,  and  confecrated  a  prieft 
of  fome  of  their  orders  •. 

Thus,  being  acquainted  with  the  mofl 
famous  countries,  and  valuable  things,  and 
knowing  the  moil  confiderable  perlons  of 
the  age,  he  applied  himfelf  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  die  Greeks  and  Harbririans:  and 
performed  the  noble  work  with  that  judg- 
ment, faithful nefs,  and  eloquence,  that 
gained  him  the  approbation  and  apphufe 
of  the  mo, I  augufl  aft'embly  in  the  world  at 
that  time,  the  flower  of  all  Greece,  met 
together  at  the  Olympic  games. 

His  hiftory  opens  to  the  reader  all  the 
antiquities  of  Greece,  and  gives  light  to 
all  her  authors.  Ibid. 

§    I45.    On  LlVY. 

We  do  not  find  that  Livy  had  travelled 
much,  or  been  employed  in  military  af- 
fairs ;  yet  what  he  might  want  in  experi- 
ence, was  happily  fupplied  by  wonderful 
parts  and  eloquence,  by  ftvere  ftudy,  and 
unwearied  endeavours  after  knowledge  and 
information  ;  fo  that  he  defcribes  all  the 
countries,  towns,  feas,  and  ports,  whither 
the  Roman  legions  and  navies  came,  with 
near  the  fame  accuracy  and  perfection  (if 

*  Src  Herodor.  Gait's  Edition,  lib.  ii.  feci.  3.  p. 
91.  fedt.  65.  p.  114.  fe£.  171.  p.  156. 


pofliblc)  which  he  could  any  place  in  ItaJv; 
lays  a  fiegc,  draws  up  an  army,  with  fldil 
and  conduct,  fcarce  inferior  to  Caefar  him- 
felf. Was  there  as  much  charm  in  the  con. 
verfation  of  this  extraordinary  man,  at>  there 
is  in  his  wi  kings,  the  gentleman  of  Calei 
would  not  repent  of  his  long  journey,  who 
came  from  thence  only  to  fee  Livy,  upon 
the  fame  of  his  incomparable  eloquence, 
and  ether  celebrated  abilities;  and  we  havs 
reafon  to  believe  he  received  fatisfacnon, 
becaufr,  after  he  had  feen  Livy,  and  ccn- 
vcrfed  with  him,  he  had  no  curio&tv  to  ice 
Rome,  to  which  he  was  To  near  ;  and  which 
at  that  time  was,  for  its  magnificence  and 
glories,  one  of  the  greateil  wonders  of  the 
whole  earth. 

Thefe  two  princes  of  Greek  and  Roman 
hiftory  tell  a  (lory,  and  make  up  a  defcrip- 
tion,  with  inexprefiible  grace  ;  and  fo  de- 
licately mix  the  great  and  little  circurr- 
flances,  that  there  is  both  the  utmoft  dig- 
nity and  pleafure  in  it.  ikid. 

§    146,    Much  of  their  B:auty  arij'cs  frsm 

Variety. 

The  reader  is  always  entertained  with 
an  agreeable  variety,  both  of  matter  and 
ilyle,  in  Herodotus  and  Livy.  And  indeed 
every  author  that  expects  to  pleafe,  muit 
gratify  the  reader  with  variety  :  that  is  the 
univerfal  charm,  which  takes  with  people 
of  all  tailes  and  complexions.  'Tis  an  ap- 
petitc  planted  in  us  by  the  Author  of  our 
being  ;  and  is  natural  to  an  human  foul, 
whole  iminenfe  defires  nothing  but  an  in- 
finite good,  and  unexhauited  pleafure,  can 
fully  gratify.  The  moil  palatable diih be- 
comes naufeous,  if  it  be  always  fet  before 
a  man:  the  moft  mufical  and  harmonious 
notes,  too  often  and  unfeafonably  ftruck, 
grate  the  ear  like  the  jarring  of  the  moll 
harlh  and  hateful  diicord. 

Thefe  authors,  and  the  reft  of  their  Spi- 
rit and  elevation,  were  feniible  of  this; 
and  therefore  you  find  a  continual  change, 
and  judicious  variation,  in  their  ilyle  and 
numbers. 

One  pafTage  appears  to  be  learned,  2nd 
carefully  laboured  ;  an  unftudied  eafinef*, 
and  becoming  negligence,  runs  through 
the  next.  One  fentence  turns  quick  and 
ihort ;  and  another,  immediately  following, 
runs  into  longer  meafures.  and  fpreads  ic- 
fclf  with  a  fort  of  elegant  and  beautiful 
luxuriancy.  They  feldom  ufe  many  period* 
together,  confiiling  of  the  fame  number  of 
members;  nor  are  the  members  of  their  pe- 
rils 
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riods  of  equal  length,  and  cxad  meafure^ 
one  with  another. 

The  reflections  that  are  made  by  thefe 
iob'e  writers,  upon  the  conduct  and  hu- 
no'jrs  of  mankind,  the  interelb  of  courts, 
mi  t.ie  intrigues  of  parties,  are  fo  curious 
mJ  liilruftive,  fo  true  in  their  fubftancc, 
nJ  1".  talcing  and  lively  in  the  manner  of 
.  eir  expreffion,  tnat  they  fatufy  the  lound- 
;: ;  ot  omen t, and  pleafe  the  moft  fprightly 
c^gMUtion.  From  thefe  glorious  authors 
re  mve  inftruction  without  the  common 
crm.ii  y and  dryu^fs  01  precept ;  and  re- 
u*.vc  t.ie  molt  edifying  advice  in  the 
xcaiing  way  01  infmuation  and  furprize. 

Black-wall. 

1  147.  Ptrfpieuity  a  principal  Beauty  »f  the 

Claffics* 

Another  excellency  of  the  true  cjaflics  is, 
en'picuity,  and  clear  ityle;  which  will  ex- 
ofr  and  cover  f  veral  faults  in  an  author; 
ot  :ne  *ant  of  it  is  never  to  be  atoned  by 
ny  pretence  of  loftinefs,  caution,  or  any 
orfiJeia;ion  whatever. 

A  d  this  is  the  effect  of  a  clear  head, 
rd  v'gorous  under  flan  ding  ;  of  clofe  and 
egu  ar  tninking,  and  the  diligence  of  felect 
ending.     A  man   Ihould  write  with  the 
ime  dcGgn  as  he  fpeaks,  to  be  underitood 
itb  eafe,  and  to  communicate  his  mind 
nth  pleafure  and  inftru&ion.    If  we  felect 
Cerophon  out  of  the  other  Greek  dailies, 
•  aether  he  writes  of  the  management  of 
iixily  affairs,  or  the  more  arduous  matters 
f  ilate  and  policy ;  whether  he  gives  an 
ccoun:  of  the  wars  of  the  Grecians,  or 
ke  n  orals  of  Socrates ;  the  ftyle,  though 
•j  far  vaiied  as  to  be  fuitable  to  every  fub- 
e3,  yet  is  always  clear  and  fignificant, 
veet  without  lufdoufnefs,  and  elegantly 
afy. 

In  this  genteel  author  we  have  all  the 
wlitcnefs  of  a  fludied  compofition ;  and 
•ct  all  the  freedom  and  winning  familiarity 
>f  eVgant  converfation. 

Here  I  cannot  but  particularly  mention 
(eaophon's  Sympofium,  wherein  he  has 
pven  us  an  eafy  and  beautiful  defer iption 
>U  very  lively  and  beautiful  converfation. 
The  pleafant  and  ferious  are  there  fo  hap- 
rily  mixed  and  tempered,  that  the  difcourfe 
s  neither  too  light  for  the  grave,  nor  too 
olemn  for  the  gay.  There  is  mirth  with 
^gnity  and  decorum ;  and  philofophy  at- 
tended and  enlivened  by  all  the  graces. 

JUL 


§   148.    On  Cicero* 

If  among  the  Latin  Claflics  we  name 
Tully,  upon  every  fubject  he  equally 
(hews  the  ftrength  of  his  reafon,  and  the 
brightnefs  of  his  ftyle.  Whether  he  ad* 
dreiles  his  friend  in  the  mod  graceful  neg- 
ligence of  a  familiar  letter,  or  moves  his 
auditors  with  laboured  periods,  and  paf- 
fionate  Grains  of  manly  oratory;  whether 
he  proves  the  majefty  of  God,  and  im- 
mortality of  human  fouls,  in  a  more  fub- 
lime  and  pompous  eloquence;  or  lays 
down  the  rules  of  prudence  and  virtue,  in 
a  more  calm  and  even  way  of  writing ; 
he  always  expreflfes  good  fenfe  in  pure  and 
proper  language:  he  is  learned  and  eafy, 
richly  plain,  and  neat  without  affectation. 
He  is  always  copious,  but  never  runs  into, 
a  faulty  luxuriance,  nor  tires  his  reader: 
and  though  he  fays  almoft  every  thing  that 
can  be  faid  upon  his  fubject,  yet  you  will 
fcarce  ever  think  he  fays  too  much.    Jbid% 

§  149.  On  the  Obfcurities  in  the  ClaJJscu 

Thofe  few  obfcurities  which  are  in  the 
beft  authors,  do  not  proceed  from  hafte  and 
confufion  of  thought,  or  ambiguous  ex* 
preffions,  from  a  long  crowd  of  parenthe- 
ies,  or  perplexed  periods;  but  either  the 
places  continue  the  fame  as  they  were  in 
the  original,  and  are  not  intelligible  to  us 
only  by  reafon  of  our  ignorance  of  fome 
cuftoms  of  thofe  times  and  countries;  or 
the  paflages  are  altered  and  fpoiled  by  the 
preemption    and    bufy  impertinence  of 
foolifh  tranferibers  and  conceited  critics. 
Which  plainly  appears  from  this,  that  fmce 
we  have  had  more  accurate  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  old  ma- 
nufcripts  have  been  fearched  and  com- 
pared by  able  and  diligent  hands,  innu- 
merable errors  have  been  rectiBed,  and 
corruptions  which  have  crept  into  the  text, 
purged  out :  a  various  reading  happily  dif- 
covered,  the  removal  of  a  verfe,  or  a  point 
of  diftindtion  out  of  the  wrong  into  the 
right  place,  or  the  adding  a  fmall  mark 
where  it  was  left  out,    has  given  clear 
light  to  many  paflages,  which  forages  had 
lain  overfpre&d  with  an  error,  that  had 
obfeured  the  fenfe  of  the  author,  and  quite 
confounded  all  the  commentators.     The 
latter  part  of  the  thirty-fecond  verfe  of 
the  hymn  of  Callimachus  on  Apollo  was 
in  the  firft  editions  thus,  tU  £»  «$•«  $ol€or 
£«&»;  "  who  can  fing  of  Phoebus  in  the 
mountains?"  which  was  neither  fenfe  of 
itfelf,  nor  had  any  connection,  with  what 
went  before.    But  Stephens's  amendment 

of 
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of  it  fet  ricrht  both  the  fenfe  and  the  con- 
neclion,  without  altering  a  letter  ;  Tk  it  t* 
jia.  <J>0r£o>  «ii^o»;  "  Phoebus  is  an  unexhauft- 
ed  fubjeft  of  praifc;"— among  all  his  glori- 
©os  qualifications  and  exploits,  what  poet 
can  be  fo  dull,  what  wit  fo barren,  as  to  want 
materials  for  an  hymn  to  his  honour? — In 
the  fourth  verfe  of  the  eleventh  epigram 
of  Theocritus,  there  wanted  a  little  point 
in  the  word  vfintitTw,  which  took  off  all  the 
fprightlinefs  and  turn  of  the  thought; 
which  Daniel  Heinfius  luckily  reftorcd,  by 
changing  the  nom.  fing.  ^roOrmct  into  the 
dat.  plur.  &pfo6faft.  "  The  friends  of 
Euiihenes  the  poet,  gave  him,  though  a, 
Granger,  an  honourable  burial  in  a  foreign 
cour.try;  and  the  poet  was  extremely  be- 
loved by  'cm."  How  flat  and  infipid  ! 
According  to  the  amendment  it  runs  thus : 
«*  The  acquaintance  of  Euflhcnes  buried 
him  honourably,  though  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  he  was  extremely  beloved  by 
his  brother  poets  themfelves.,,  For  a  man 
to  be  mightily  honoured  by  Grangers,  and 
extremely  beloved  by  people  of  the  fame 
profeflion,  who  are  apt  to  malign  and  en- 
vy one  another,  is  a  very  high  commenda- 
tion of  his  candour,  and  excellent  temper. 
That  very  valuable  amendment  in  the  fixth 
line  of  Horace's  preface  to  his  odes,  has 
cleared  a  difficulty,  which  none  of  the 
critics  could  handfomcly  acquit  themfelves 
of  before  the  admirable  Dr.  Bentley;  and 
has  refcued  the  pcet,  eminent  for  the  clear- 
Bcft  of  his  ftyle,  from  the  imputation  of 
harfhnefs  and  obfeurity  in  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  firft  addrefs  to  his  reader;  where 
peculiar  care  aad  accuracy  arc  expected. 
It  would  be  cndlefs  to,  mention  the  nume- 
rous places  in  the  ancients  happily  reftored 
and  ill  unrated  by  that  great  man ;  who  is 
not  only  a  found  and  discerning  critic,  but 
a  clean  and  vigorous  writer,  excellently 
ikilkd  in  all  divine  and  human  literature; 
to  whom  all  icholars  are  obliged  for  his 
learned  performances  upon  the  claflics;  2nd 
all  mankind  for  his  noble  and  pier  ous  cie- 
fence  of  religion.  The  learned  Mcu:fius 
was  ftrargely  puzzled  with  a  pafiage  in 
Minutius  Felix*;  and  altered  the  text 
with  iuch  intolerable  boldncis,  as,  if  al- 
lowed, would  foon  pervert  ar.d  dcflroy  all 
good  authors;  which  the  ingenious  editor 
of  that  father  has  cleared,  by  putting  the 
points  of  diilinclion  in  their  proper  places 
Rt^es  t  ant  urn  regni  Juif  per  ojficia  mhii/rrcrum, 
uni-verja  turner*.     Meurfius  had   difguiied 

*  Min.  Fejix,   Camb.  edir.    by    Davis.     §   33. 
f.  163.  not.  7, 


and  deformed  the  palfage  thus:  Htguf* 
turn  regni  jui  per  cfic/a  mimjherum  diitrjt 
noiere.  Dr.  Bentley  has  made  a  ceruia 
emendation  in  Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  only 
by  altering  the  places  of  two  lines,  roakiog 
that  which  was  the  forty-fixth  in  the  com- 
mon books,  the  forty-fifth  in  his  on 
beautiful  editions.  Mkcbzd* 

§   1 50.    On  fevered  Advantage*  which  tk 
Clajfics  enjoyed. 

It  was  among  the  advantages  which  tk 
chief  dailies  enjoyed,  that  mod  of  dm 
were  placed  in  profperous  and  plenriM 
circumftances  of  life,  raifed  above  anxi. 
ous  cares,  want,  and  abject  dependant! 
They  were  perfons  of  quality  and  fortttA 
courtiers  and  ftatefmen,  great  Travellers, 
and  generals  of  armies,  poflcflcd  of  tbe 
higheft  dignities  and  pods  of  peace  and**:. 
Their  riches  and  plenty  fu mimed  them 
with  leifure  and  means  of  fludy ;  and  their 
employments  improved  them  in  knowledge 
ami  experience.  How  lively  muft  they 
defcribe  thofe  countries,  and  remarkab!: 
places,  which  they  had  attentively  viewed 
with  their  own  eyes !  What  faithful  vA 
emphatical  relations  were  they  enabled  to 
mnke  of  thofe  councils,  in  which  they  pe- 
fided;  of  thofe  actions  in  which  they  ROt 
pre  Pent  and  commanded  I 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  hi  (lory,  befck* 
the  advantages  of  his  travels  and  general 
knowledge,  was  (b  confiderable  in  power 
and  intereft,  that  he  bore  a  chief  par:  c 
expelling  the  tyrant  Lygdamis,  who  hi 
ufurped  upon  the  liberties  of  his  flaurt 
country. 

Tliucydides  and  Xenophon  wcreofdif- 
tinguifhed  eminence  and  abilities,  both  a 
civil  and  military  affairs ;  were  rich  aci 
noble;  had  ftrong  parts,  and  a  caret-! 
education  in  their  youth,  completed  by  if- 
vere  ftudy  in  their  advanced  years:  ia 
fhort,  they  had  all  the  advantages  ait<i  ac- 
compli foments  both  of  the  retired  and  ac- 
tive life. 

Sophocles  bore  great  offecs  in  Athrj; 
led  their  armies  and  in  ftrength  of  pare* 
and  noblencfs  of  thotfght  and  cxp'.eC-** 
was  not  unequal  to  his  colleague  Perk!«S 
who,  by  his  commanding  wifdom  and  elo- 
quence, influenced  all  Greece,  and  *a>»-^ 
to  thunder  and  lighten  in  his  harangc^ 

Euripides,  famous  for  the  purity  c*  «• 
Attic  flyle,  and  his  power  in  moving  1* 
paflicms,  efpecialiy  the  fofter  ones  of  en'* 
and  pity,  was  invited  to,  and  gentrc-' 
entertained   in,    the  court  of  Aicfcc  u 
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kingofMacedon*  The  fmoothnefs  of  his 
eompofirion,  his  excellency  in  dramatic 
poetry,  the  foundnefs  of  his  morals,  con- 
veyed in  the  fweeteft  numbers,  were  fo  uni- 
versally admired,  and  his  glory  fo  far  fpread, 
rhit  the  Athenians,  who  were  taken  nri- 
(baeri  in  the  fatal  overthrow  under  Nicias, 
were  preferred  from  perpetual  exile  and 
rain,  by  the  ajtoniming  relpeft  that  the  Si- 
cilians, enemies  and  Grangers,  paid  to  the 
wit  and  fame  of  their  illuftrious  country- 
man. As  many  as  conld  repeat  any  of  Eu- 
ripides's  verfes,  were  rewarded  with  their 
liberty,  and  generonfly  fent  home  with 
m&s  of  honour. 

Plato,  by  his  father's  fide,  fprung  from 
Codras,  the  celebrated  king  of  Athens ; 
*d  by  his  mother's  from  Solon,  their  no 
Ids  celebrated  law-giver.  To  gain  expe- 
rience, and  enlarge  his  knowledge,  he  tra- 
iled into  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Egypt.  He 
*u  cwirtcd  and  honoured  by  the  greateft 
Den  of  the  age  wherein  he  lived ;  and  will 
K  ftodied  ana  admired  by  men  of  tafte  and 
odgment  in  all  fucceeding  ages.  In  his 
vork*  are  inestimable  treasures  of  the  belt 
timing.  In  (hort,  as  a  learned  gentleman 
ay%  he  writ  with  all  the  ftrength  of  hu- 
■an  reafoa,  and  all  the  charm  of  human 
-oqoence. 

Anacreon  lived  familiarly  with  Polycra- 
n  king  of  Samos :  and  his  fprightly  mafe, 
aturafiy  flowing  with  innumerable  plea- 
uts  and  graces,  muft  improve  in  delicacy 
nd  fveetnefs  by  the  gaiety  and  refined 
onveiiation  of  that  flotin^htftf<ourL 

The  bold  and  exalted  genius  of  Pindar 
ru  encouraged  and  heightened  by  the  ho- 
Dors  he  received  from  the  champions  and 
Knees  of  his  age;  and  his  converfation 
fith  the  heroes  qualified  him  to  fing  their 
raifes  with  more  advantage.  The  con- 
verors  at  the  Olympic  games  fcarce  va- 
ied  their  garlands  of  honour,  and  wreaths 
f  vi&ory,  if  they  were  not  crowned  with 
ii  never-fading  laurels,  and  immortalized 
y  his  cek&ial  fong.  The  noble  Hiero 
f  Syracuse  was  his  generous  friend  and 
atroa  ;  and  the  moft  powerful  and  polite 
ate  of  all  Greece  efteemed  a  line  of  his  in 
ratfe  of  their  glorious  city,  worth^pnbiic 
ckaowledgments,  anda'ftatue.  Mod  of 
fce  genuine  and  valuable  Latin  Claffics 
ad  the  fame  advantages  of  fortune,  and 
nproving  converfation,  the  fame  encou- 
igemenu  w*th  thefe  and  the  other  ccle- 
Tited  Grecians. 

Terence  gained  fuch  a  wonderful  inGght 
Qto  the  characters  and  manners  of  man- 


kind, fuch  an  elegant  choice  of  words,  and 
fluency  of  ftyle,  fuch  judgment  in  the  con- 
duit of  his  plot,  and  luch  delicate  and 
charming  turns,  chiefly  by  the  converfa- 
tion of  Scipio  and  Lxlius,  the  greateft  men* 
and  mod  refined  wits,  of  their  age.  So 
much  did  this  judicious  wri  er,  and  clean 
fcholar,  improve  by  his  diligent  applica- 
tion to  (ludy,  and  their  genteel  and  learned, 
converfation;  that  it  was  charged  upon  him 
by  thofe  who  envied  his  fuperior  excellen- 
cies, that  he  publiftied  their  cempoiiuon* 
under  his  own  name.  His  enemies  had  a 
mind  that  the  world  Ihould  believe  thofe 
noblemen  wrote  his  plays,  but  fcarce  be- 
lieved it  thcmfelves;  and  the  poet  very 
prudently  and  genteely  flighted  their  ma- 
lice, and  made  his  great  patrons  the  fineft 
compliment  in  the  world,  by  efteeming  the 
accufation  as  an  honour,  rather  than  mak- 
ing any  formal  defence  againft  it  •. 

Salluft,  fo  famous  for  his  neat  expreflive 
brevity  and  quick  turns,  for  truth  of  raft 
and  cleamefs  of  ftyle,  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  characters,  and  his  piercing  view  into 
the  my  fteries  of  policy  and  motives  of  ac- 
tion, cultivated  his  rich  abitities,  and  mate 
his  acquired  learning  fo  ufeful  to  the  world, 
and  fo  honourable  to  himfelf,  by  bearing 
the  chief  offices  in  the  Roman  government, 
and  ftui  ing  in  the  important  councils  and 
debates  of  the  fenate. 

Cxfar  had  a  prodigious  wit,  and  univer- 
fal  learning ;  was  noble  by  birth,  a  con- 
taminate ftatefman,  a  brave  and  wife  gene* 
ral,  and  a  moft  heroic  prince.  Hi*  prudence 
and  mode  ft y  in  fpeaking  of  himfelf,  the 
truth  and  clearness  of  hi*  defcriptions.  the 
inimitable  purity  and  perfpicuity  of  hit 
ftyle,  diftinguifti  him  with  advantage  from 
all  other  writers.  None  bears  a  nearer  re* 
femblance  to  him  in  more  inftances  than  the* 
admirable  Xenophon.  What  ufeful  and 
entertaining  accounts  might  reasonably  be 
expected  from  fuch  a  writer,  who  gives  you 
the  geography  and  hi  (lory  cf  tho>e  couo* 
tries  and  nations,  which  he  himfelf  conquer* 
ed,  and  the  defcription  of  thofe  military  en* 
gines,  bridges,  and  encampments,  which  he 
himfelf  contrived  and  marked  out ! 

The  beft  authors  in  the  reign  of  An* 
gufttfs,  as  Horace,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Sec.  enjoyed  happy  times,  and  plea* 
tiful  circumstances.  That  was  the  golden 
age  of  learning.  They  flourished  under 
the  favours  and  bouny  of  the  richeft  arid 
moll  generous  court  in  the  world ;  and  the 


#  See  Prologue  to  Adslpht,  v.  15—22. 
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fierwnefs,  of  that  mif-fhapen  and  horrid 
mo-.rter. 

Our  Spenfer,  one  of  the  be  ft  poets  this 
12 1 ion  has  bred,  and  whofe  faults  are  not 
0  he  imputed  either  to  want  of  genius  or 
:3rr,  but  to  the  age  he  lived  in,  was  very 
i2prv  and  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his 
lumbers;  of  which  tike  this  example,  not 
!t-M>ether  foreign  or  unparallel  to  that  of 
•  i.iiil  iuft  mentioned. 


H;  heard  a  dreaiful  found. 


Which  through  the  wood  loud-bellowing  did  re- 
bound. 

Aid  then, 


Hi*  monftr.-us  enemy 


T  h  rturdy  i^eps  came  ft  lkine'  in  his  fighr, 
Ai  -vJeous  g'aa*,  horrible  an  J  high#. 

r  cfc  verfes  in  the  fir  ft  Gcorgic, 

T>;  i\  t  cornti  im-onere  Peiio  Ofttm 
*.•  ictt,  ."•fque  OC.'x  frondofum  in  solvere 
Olympum  -f 

1  contrived  whh  great  art  to  reprefent 
1:  prodigious  pains  the  giants  took  in 
n/ing  mountains  upon  mountains  to  fcale 
.fiven,  and  the  flowuefs  of  their  progrefs 
1  that  unwieldy  work. 
1* >.r  a  vowel  open  before  a  vowel,  makes 
r  irn,  and  requires  a  ftrong  and  full 
TM'h. therefore  a  paufemuft  follow,  which 
:.ti\«lly  expreflfes  difficulty   and  oppofi- 

ft 

3at  when  f\vif:nefi  and  f^cci  are  to  be 
.  ::ihedt  fee  how  the  fame  wonderful 
un  varies  his  number**  and  ftill  fuits  his 
c  ie  to  his  fabjeel  ! 

Q^idrupedaote     potrem    foni'.u    qua  lit     ungula 
ompum.  * 

Here  the  rapid  numbers,  and  fhort  fyl- 
'^:<t  fuftained  with  ftrong  vowels,  admi- 
•M;  reprefent  both  the  vigour  and  fpeed 
f  ahorfe  at  full  ftretch  fcourin£  over  the 
1.  .in. 

WVn  Horace  lings  of  mirth,  beauty, 
-'id  it  her  fubjr&s  that  require  delicacy 
ai  iveemefs  of  compofition,  he  fmooths 
<*  li.es  with  foft  fyllablcs,  and  flows  in 
:»y  and  melting  numbers.  Scarce  any 
*id;r  U  fo  much  a  ftoic,  but  good-hu- 
mour deals  upon  him ;  and  he  reads  with 
omcthing  of  the  temper  which  the  author 
^>  u  when  he  wrote.  How  inexpreffibly 
*-*et  arc  thofe  neat  lines ! 

TJrit'me  Clvccrx  nitor, 
Splende nt'n  Pario  rr.armore  punus : 

L'ric  g.  Atx  protrrvi:*s>. 
E:  vuitus  nim.um  ljbikus  afpicit 

•  Fairy  Queen, 
t  Ccorg.  1.  v.  2$  1. 


Innumerable  beauties  of  this  nature  are 
fcattercd  through  his  lyric  poetry.  But 
when  he  undertakes  lofty  and  noble  fub- 
jetts,  he  raifes  his  ftyle,  and  ftrengthens 
his  expreflion.  For  example,  when  he 
propofes  to  do  honour  to  Pindar,  and  fing 
the  glories  of  Auguftus,  he  reaches  the 
Grecian's  nobleft  flights,  has  all  his  mag- 
nificence of  thought,  his  ftrength  of  fancy, 
and  daring  liberty  of  figures. 

The  Roman  fwan  foars  as  high  as  the 
Theban :  he  equals  that  commanding  fpirit, 
thofe  awful  and  vigorous  beauties,  whick 
he  generoufly  pronounces  inimitable; 
and  praifes  both  his  immortal  predecef- 
for  in  lyric  poetry,  and  his  royal  bene- 
factor, with  as  much  £randcur,  and  ex- 
alted eloquence,  as  ever  Pindar  praifed  any 
of  his  heroes. 

It  is  a  juft  obfervatton  of  Longinus,  that 
though  Homer  and  Virgil  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Da&yl  and  Spondee,  and  rare* 
ly  ufe  any  equivalent  feet,  yet  they  tem- 
per them  together  with  fuch  aftonifhing 
fkill  and  diligence,  fo  carefully  vary  their 
fyllablcs,  and  adapt  their  founds  to  the 
nature  of  the  thing  defcribed,  that  in  their 
poems  there  is  all  the  harmonious  change 
and  variety  of'  numbers,  which  can  be 
compofed  by  all  the  partible  turns,  and 
different  pofitions  of  all  the  feet  in  the  lan- 
guages. BlaskycalL 

§  153.    Tranjlations  cannot  be  ftfficient  Sub- 
fiitutes  for  fuch  Originals. 

A  reader  of  fuch  authors  can  fcarce  evrr 
be  woary;  he  has  the  advantage  of  a  trr- 
veller  for  many  miles  round  Damafcus;  he 
never  removes  out  of  Paradife,  but  is  re- 
galed with  aeon frantfucce (Hon  of  pleafurcf, 
and  enjoys  in  a  fmall  compafs  the  bounty 
and  gaiety  of  univerfal  nature.  From 
hence  may  be  feen  the  injuftice  and  folly 
of  thofe  people,  who  would  have  tranfia- 
tions  of  the  claflics :  and  then,  to  fave  th :  ' 
trouble  of  learning  Greek  and  Latir, 
throw  away  the  great  originals  to  duft  and 
oblivion.  I  would  indeed  have  all  the 
claflics  turned  into  our  lan^ua^c  bv  the  mod 
mafterly  hands,  (as  we  already  have  fome) 
among  other  rcafons,  for  this,  thnt  inge- 
nious and  inquifitive  people,  who  have  the 
misfortune  net  to  be  well  acquainted  wik 
the  learned  tongues,  may  have  fome  taPe 
of  their  excellencies.  Ignorant  perfon.%  wh  o 
know  nothing  of  their  language,  would 
foon  be  perfuaded  to  believe;  and  (hallow 
pretenders,  who  know  nothing  of  their 
beauties,   would  boldly   pronojnee,    that 

forre 
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which  gentlemen  of  birth  snd  fortune,  qua- 
lified co  manage  public  bufinefs,  and  Jit  as 
member:,  in  the  mod  auguft  afiemblies, 
have  a  more  confidefable  (hare  in,  than 
ycoo\e  of  meaner  condition.  The  fpecches 
uf  the  great  men  among  the  Greeks  2nd 
Romans  defer ve  their  peculiar  ftudy  and 
Lniution,  as  being  mailer-pieces  of  clear 
'ei Coning  and  genuine  eloquence  :  the  ora- 
:or5  in  the  Claffics  fairly  date  their  cafe, 
mi  flrongly  argue  it :  their  remarks  are 
arprifing  and  pertinent,  their  repartees 
]ti:ck,  and  their  raillery  clear  and  diverting, 
fhev  are  bold  without  ralhnefs  or  info- 
h:;;  and  fevere  with  good  manners  and 
i:c-n:y.    They  do  juftice  to  their  fubject, 
a  1  per.!:  agreeably  to  the  nature  of  things, 
icd  characters  of  perfons.     Their  fentcn- 
i*  ?rc  fprightly,  and  their  morals  found. 
n  faort,  no  part  of  the  compositions  of 
ae  ancients  is  more  finiflied,  more  inftruc- 
i.c  and    pleafing,  than    their   orations. 
lere  they  feem  to  exert  their  choiceft  abi- 
ities,  and  colled  the  utmoft  force  of  their 
cnius.     Their  whole  hirtories  may   be 
om  pared  to  a  noble  and  delicious  country, 
^t  lies  under  the  favourable  eye  and  per- 
ftual  fmiles  of  the  heavens,  and  is  every 
here  crowned  with  pleafure  and  plenty : 
u:  their  choice  defenptions  and  fpeeches 
rem  like  fome  peculiarly  fertile  and  hap- 
v  fpots  of  ground   in  that  country,  on 
hich  nature  has  poured  out  her  riches 
ith  a  more  liberal  hand,  and  art  has  made 
\e  utmoft  improvements  of  her  bounty. 
'•"-ey  have  taken  fo  much  pains,  and  ufed 
ich  accuracy  in  the  fpeeches,  that  the 
rcatcr  pleafure  they  have  given  the  read- 
',  the  more   they  have  expofed  them- 
!vc»  to  the  cenfure  of  the  critic.     The 
rations  are  too  fublime  and  elaborate;  and 
ok  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed, 
mi! J  not  at  thofe  times  compofe  or  fpeak 
t:n.     *Tis  allowed,  that  they  might  rot 
:!iver  themfelvcs  in  that  exact  number 
^d  collection  of  words,  which  the  hi  (lo- 
ans have  fo  curioufly  laid  together;  but 
can  fcarce   be  denied,  but  the  great 
en  in  hi  (lory  had  frequent  oc  cations  of 
caking  in  public;  and  'tis  probable,  that 
".ny  times  they  did  actually  fpeak  to  the 
me    purpofe.      Fabius    Maxim  us    and 
:ipio,  Cacfax  and  Cato,  were  capable  of 
aking  as  good  fpeeches  as  Livy  or  Sal- 
'1;  and  Pericles  was  an  orator  no  ways 
fcrior  to  Thucydides.   When  jtfie  reafon 
"he  thing* will  allow  that  there  was  time 
i  room  for  premeditation,  there  is  no 
leifcoa  bat  many  of  thofe  admirable  men 


in  hiftory  fpoke  as  well  as  they  are  reprc- 
fented  by  thofe  able  and  eloquent  writers. 
But  then  the  hiftorians  putting  the  fpeeches 
into  tnrir  own  ftyle,  and  giving  us  thofe 
harangues  in  form,  which  we  cannot  tell 
how  they  cou'd  come  at,  trefpafs  againft 
probability,  and  the  ftrict  rules  of  writing 
hiftory.  It  has  always  been  allowed  to 
great  wits  fometimes  to  ftep  out  of  the 
beaten  road,  and  to  foaroutof  the  view  of 
a  her.vy  fcholiaft.  To  grant  al!  that  is  in 
the  objection:  the  greateft  Claflics  were 
liable  to  human  infirmities  and  errors ; 
and  whenever  their  forward  cenfures  (hall 
fall  into  fuch  irregularities,  and  commie 
fuch  faults  joined  to  fuch  excellencies,  the 
learned  world  will  not  only  pardon,  but 
admire  them.  We  may  fay  of  that  cele- 
brated fpeech  of  Marius  in  Salluft,  and 
others  that  are  moll  attacked  upon  this 
foot,  as  the  friends  of  Virgil  do  in  excufe 
of  his  offending  a  gain  ft  chronology  in  the 
ftory  of  iEneas  and  Dido;  that  had  there 
been  no  room  for  fuch  little  objections,  the 
world  had  wanted  fome  of  the  molt  charm- 
ing and  confummate  productions  of  hu- 
man wit.  Whoever  made  thofe  noble 
fpeeches  and  debates,  they  fo  naturally 
arife  from  the  pofture  of  affairs,  and  cir* 
cumftances  of  the  times  which  the  authors 
then  defcribe,  and  are  fo  rational,  fo  pathe- 
tic, and  becoming,  that  the  pleafure  and 
inftruction  of  the  reader  is  the  fame.  A 
complete  diflertation  upon  the  ufes  and 
beauties  of  the  chief  fpeeches  in  the  claf- 
iical  hiftorians,  would  be  a  work  of  enri- 
ofity,  that  would  require  an  able  genius 
and  fine  pen.  I  (hall  juft  make  fome  fhort 
Uriel ures  upon  two;  one  out  of  Thucydi- 
des, and  the  other  out  of  Tacitus. 

Blackball. 

§  155.      On  the  Funeral  Oration  of  Pk- 

ricles. 

The  funeral  oration  made  by  Pericles 
upon  his  brave  countrymen  who  died  in 
battle,  is  full  of  prudence  and  manly  elo- 
quence ;  of  hearty  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
bis  country,  and  wife  remarks.  He  does 
not  lavifh  away  his  commendations,  but 
renders  the  honour  of  the  ftate  truly  defi- 
rable,  by  (hewing  they  are  always  confer- 
red with  judgment  and  wannefs.  He 
praifes  the  dead,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  living  to  follow  their  example ;  to  which 
he  propofes  the  ftrongelt  inducements  in 
the  molt  moving  and  lively  manner;  from 
the  confiderationof  the  immortal  honours 
paid  to  the  memory  of  the  deceafed ;  and, 
H  h  tht 
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the  generous  provihons  made  by  the  go- 
vernment for  the  dear  perfons  left  behind 
by  thofe  who  fell  in  their  country's  cauie. 
He  imputes  the  grcate.'t  (hare  of  the  me- 
rits of  thofe  gallant  men,  to  the  excellency 
of  the  Athenian  conilitution;  u  hi ih  train- 
ed them  up  in  fuch  regular  discipline,  and 

fecured   to   them    and   their    defendants     r r  ... . 

fuch  invaluable  privileges,  that  no  man  of    the  fagacity  and  caution  of  a  confuir.nttit 
fenfe  and  gratitude,  of  public  fpirit,  a:.d  a 


and  complaifance  of  fpcech  more  hap?  t* 
mixed;  he  conveys  found  exhortation  in 
praiie  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  fays  very 
bold  and  very  obliging  things,  in  (ho::, 
he  fpeaks  w  ith  the  bravery  of  a  fcldic:, 
and  the  freedom  of  a  friend:  in  his  id- 
drefs,  there  is  the  air  and  the  gracefulr.  (3 
of  an  accompliihed  courtier ;  in  his  advice. 


lover  of  his  children,  would  fcruple  to  ven- 
ture his  life  to  prcferve  them  inviolable, 
and  tranfmit  them  to  late  poilerity.  The 
noble  orator  in  his  fpeech  gives  an  admi- 
rable  character  of  his  countrymen  the  Athe- 
nians. He  reprefents  them  as  brave,  with 
confideration  and  coolnefs  ;  and  polite  and 
genteel,  without  effeminacy.  They  arc, 
lays  he,  eafy  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
kind  and  communicative  to  (Irangers:  they 
cultivate  and  improve  all  the  arts,  and  en- 
joy alJ  the  pleafures  of  peace;  and  yet  are 
never  furprifed  at  the  alarms,  nor  impa- 
tient of  the  toils  and  fati?  ues  of  war.  They 
are  generous  to  their  friends,  and  terrible 
to  their  enemies.  They  ufe  all  the  liberty 
that  can  be  defircd  without  infolence  or 
liccntioufnefs;  and  fear  nothing  but  tranf- 
grefling  the  laws  #.  BlackixalL 

$    J 56.      On  Mucian'j    Speech  in  Ta- 
citus. 

Mucian's  fpeech  in  Tacitus  f  contains 
many  important  matters  in  a  {mail  com- 
pafs;  and  in  a  few  clean  and  emphatical 
words  goes  through  the  principal  topics  of 
pcrfuahon.  He  prcfles  and  conjures  V  ef- 
pafian  todifpute  the  empire  with  Vitellius, 
by  the  duty  he  oues  hir>  bleeding  connti  v  ; 
by  the  love  he  has  for  hi-  hopeful  ions ; 
by  the  faireft  p:ofpec"t  of  fucccis  that  could 
be  hoped  for,  if  he  once  a  ^-orouily  let 
upon  that  glorious  be.fr.ef  ;  but,  if  he  ne- 
giccled  the  prefent  opportunity,  by  the  uif- 
mal  appearance  of  ihe  a  or  ft  eviJ>  that  ccu.'d 
be  feared:  he  encourage*  him  by  the  num- 
ber and  goodnels  of  hs  forces ;  by  the  in- 
teretf  and  lleadinefj  of  his  friends;  ly  the 
vices  of  his  rival,  and  his  own  virtues. 
Yet  all  the  while  this  creat  man  coinpli- 
ments  Velpaiian,  and  pays  him  honour,  he 
is  cautious  not  in  the  leait  to  diminiih  his 
own  glory:  if  he  readily  allows  him  the 
fill  lank  of  merit,  he  biifhly  claims  the 
fw-icnd  to   himfelf.     Never  were   liberty 


*   S.-Thucyd.Oxor/r.\  !i! 
{-   Tacit.    Lkc>irs   i:d. 
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Ilutefman.  lk:d. 

§     157.     The  ClaJJtes  exhibit   a   beau'ijsl 
Sxjiem  of  Morals* 

Another  great  advantage  of  find. in* 
the  Clailics  is,  that  from  a  few  of  the  ix:r 
of  them  may  be  drawn  a  good  fyftcro  :.:.: 
beautiful  collection  of  found  morals.  Th  ve 
the  precepts  of  a  virtuous  and  happy  '.£ 
are  let  off  in  the  light  and  gracefulccf  <•( 
clear  and  moving  expreflion  ;    and  ei:- 
quence  is  meritonoufly  employed  in  vin- 
dicating  and  adorning    religion.     Tfci 
makes  deep  impreffions  on  the  minds  c: 
young  gentlemen,  and  charms  them  wi.i 
the  love  of  goodnefs  fo  engagingly  dredic; 
and  fo  beautifully  commended.    The  0;a 
ces,  Cato  Major,  Tufculan  Queftions,  ^c. 
of  Tully,  want  not  much  of  Epidetus  ani 
Antonine  in  morality,  and  are  much  fupe- 
rior  in  language.    Pindar  w  rites  in  an  ex- 
cellent ftrain  of  piety  as  well  as  poetry;  ht 
carefully  wipes  off  the  afperiions  that  eld 
fables  had  thrown  upon  the  deities;  and 
never  fpeaks  of  things  or  perfons  lacred, 
but  with  the  tendered  caution  and  rere- 
rence.    He  praifes  virtue  and  religion  with 
a  generou>  warmth  ;  and  fpeaks  of  its  ver- 
nal  rewards  with   a  pious  aiTurance.   A 
notable  c: itic  has  obferved,  to  the  perpe- 
tual fcandal  of  this  poet,  that  his  chief,  if 
not  only  excellency,  lies  in  his  moral  fen- 
te?  ces.   Jndeed  Pindar  is  a  great  mailer  of 
this  excellency,  for  which  all  men  of  lenic 
will  admire  him;  and  at  the  fame  time  he 
aftoniihed  at  that  man's  honefry  whofligh- 
k.eh  an  excellency;  and  that  man's  under- 
ltanding,  who  cannot  difcover  many  more 
excellencies  in  him.     I  remember,  in  c^e 
of   his  Olympic   Odes,  in  a  noble  cori- 
dence  of  his  own  genius,  and  a  juilccc- 
tempt  of  his  vile  and  malicious  advert!-, 
he  compares  himfelf  to  an  eagle,  and  ^2 
to  crows :  and  indeed  he  foars  far  abc^e 
the  reach  and  out  of  the  view  cf  roi'/ 
fluttering  cavillers.     The  famous  Gretf 
profeifor,  Duport,  has  made  an  eDteruu:- 
ing  and  ufeful  collection  of  Homer's  dinr? 
and  moral  fayings,  and  has  with  great  de <• 
terity  compared  them  with  parallel  J*^ 
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pef  out  of  the  infpired  writers  * :  By  which 
it  appears,  that  there  is  no  book  in  the 
woiii  fo  like  the  rtyle  of  the  Holy  Bible, 
zs  Homer.  The  ncble  hidorians  abound 
wi-h  moral  reflections  upon  the  conduct 
it  Human  life;  and  powerfully  indraft 
b  -r.i  by  precepts  and  examples.  They 
p~int  vice  and  villainy  in  horrid  co- 
lours; and  employ  all  their  reafon  and 
c.'jqacncc  to  pay  due  honours  to  virtue, 
:^d  render  undiifcmbled  goodnefs  amiable 
in  the  eye  of  mankind.  They  exprefs'  a 
tr-js  reverence  for  the  edablifhed  religion, 
aid  a  hearty  concern  for  the  profperous 
&:e  of  their  native  country.     Black-wall. 

$   158.     On   Xbnophon'j  Memoirs  if 
Socrates. 

X'enophon's  memorable  things  of  So- 
rites, is  a  very  inftructive  and  refined 
Jy.'.cm  of  morality :  it  goes  through  all 
points  of  duty  to  God  and  man,  with  great 
clcarocis  of  fenfe  and  found  notion,  and 
*i:h  inexprefiible  fimplicity  and  purity  of 
language.  The  great  Socrates  there  dif- 
coun »» in  fuch  a  manner,  as  is  mod  proper 
to  engage  and  perfuade  all  (bits  of  readers  i 
h:  argues  with  the  reafon  of  a  philofopher, 
directs  with  the  authority  of  a  lawgiver, 
and  addrelVes  with  the  familiarities  and 
endearments  of  a  friend. 

He  made  as  many  improvements  in 
trae  morality,  as  could  be  made  by  the 
aniflifted  drcngth  of  human  reafon ;  nay, 
he  delivers  himfelf  in  fome  places,  as  if  he 
was  enlightened  by  a  ray  from  heaven, 
la  one  of  Plato's  divine  dialogues  f,  So- 
crates utters  a  furpridng  prophecy  of  a  di- 
vine perfon,  a  true  friend  and  lover  of 
homan  nature,  who  was  to  come  into  the 
*orld  to  inftruct  them  in  the  moil  accept- 
able way  of  addreffing  their  prayers  to  the 
nujefty  of  God.  Ibid. 

S  159.    On  the  Morality  ^Juvenal. 

I  do  not  wonder  when  I  hear  that  fome 
prelates  of  the  church  have  recommended 
(lie  ferious  ftudy  of  Juvenal's  moral  parts 
io  their  clergy.  That  manly  and  vigorous 
author,  fo  perfect  a  ma  iter  in  the  ferious 
and  fublimc  way  of  fatire,  is  not  unac- 
quainted with  any  of  the  excePencies  of 
good  writing;  but  is  efpecially  to  be  ad- 
mired and  valued  for  his  exalted  morals. 
He  diuuades  from  wickednefs,  and  exhorts 

*  Gtwmolo^i  Homeric*,  Cantib.  1660. 

t  Diibj.  Stir  ft,   Cuub.  >6Sj.   ad  Alvlbiad. 


to  goodnefs,  with  vehemence  of  zeal  that 
can  fcarce  be  dilfcmUleJ,  and  ftrength  of 
reafon  that  cannot  enfjly  be  refilled.  He 
docs  not  praii'e  virtue  and  condemn  vice, 
as  one  has  a  favourable,  and  the  other  a 
malignant  afpc£t  upon  a  man's  fortune  in 
this  world  only ;  hut  he  cftablilhes  the  un- 
alterable diitinctions  of  good  and  evil;  and 
builds  his  doctrine  upon  the  immoveable 
foundations  of  God  and  infinite  Provi- 
dence. 

His  morals  are  fuited  to  the  nature  and 
dignity  of  an  immortal  foul :  and,  like  it, 
derive  their  original  from  heaven. 

How  found  and  ferviceable  is  that  won- 
derful notion  in  the  thirteenth  fatire  •, 
That  an  inward  inclination  to  do  an  ill 
thing  is  criminal :  that  a  wicked  thought 
(tains  the  mind  with  guilt,  and  expofes  the 
offender  to  the  puni lament  of  heaven* 
though  it  never  ripen  into  action !  A  fuit- 
able  practice-  would  effectually  crufli  the 
ferpent's  head,  and  banifh  a  long  and 
black  train  of  mifchiefs  and  miferics  cut 
of  the  world.  What  a  fcene  of  horror 
docs  he  difclofe,  when  in  the  fame  fatire  f 
he  opens  to  our  view  the  wounds  and 
games  of  a  wicked  confciencc !  The  guilty 
reader  is  not  only  terrified*  at  dreadful 
cracks,  and  flaihes  of  the  heavens,  but  looks 
pale  and  trembles  at  the  thunder  and  light- 
ning of  the  poet's  aw  ful  verfe.  The  no- 
tion of  true  fortitude  cannot  be  better  da- 
ted than  it  is  in  the  eighth  fatire  J,  where 
he  preflingly  exhorts  his  reader  always  to 
prefer  his  conscience  and  principles  before 
his  Jifc ;  and  not  be  retrained  trom  doing 
his  duty,  or  be  awed  into  a  compliance 
with  a  villainous  propofal,  even  by  the 
prefence  znd  command  of  a  barbarous  ty- 
rant, or  the  n  care  ft  profpeel  of  death  in  all 
the  circum dances  of  cruelty  and  terror. 
Mud  not  a  profed<>r  of  Chriftianity  be 
afhamed  of  hiinfelf  for  harbouring  uncha- 
ritable and  b'oody  refentments  in  his  bread, 
when  he  rexds  and  con  fide  rs  that  invaluable 
paflage  againd  revenge  in  the  above-men- 
tioned thirteenth  fatire  §  ?  where  he  argues 
againd  that  fierce  and  fatal  pafljon,  from  the 
ignorance  and  littlciuTs  of  that  mind  which 
is  poftc-flbJ  with  it  5  from  the  honour  and 
gencrofjty  of  pafling  by  and  forgiving  in- 
juries ;  i.oia  the  example  of  thofe  wile  and 
mild  men,-  of  Chryfippus  and  Thales,  and 


*  V.  20?,  &c. 

f  V.  192,  .Velio*  &.c. 

:  v.79— *?•    - 
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efpccially  that  of  Socrates,  that  undaunted 
champion  and  martyr  or"  natural  religion; 
wlio  wis  fo  great  a  p-oficient  in  the  bed 
philo  ophy,  that  he  was  afiurH  his  malici- 
ous pioiacutars  and  murderers  could  do 
him  no  hurt;  and  had  not  himfe'f  the  lealt 
inclination  or  rifmg  wifh  to  do  them  any; 
who  difcourfed  with  that  chearful  gravity, 
and  graceful  composure,  a  few  moments 
b  fere  he  was  goin"-  10  die,  as  if  he  had 
been  go.  tig  to  lake  poifjiHon  of  a  king- 
dom; ;md  drank  off  the  poifonous  bowl, 
as  a  potion  of  Immortality.      BLi.&zvalL 

§  160.     The  b(Jl  Clajfics  lay  down  excellent 
Rules  for  Convcrj'ation. 

The  brft  Climes  lay  down  very  valu- 
able rules  for  the  management  of  conver- 
fation,  for  graceful  and  proper  addrefs  to 
thole  peifons  with  whom  we  converfe. 
They  initiiicl  their  readers  in  the  methods 
of  engaging  and  preferving  friends;  and 
reveal  to  them  the  true  fecret  of  pleafing 
mankind.  This  is  a  larf'e  and  agreeable 
v  fie.d  ;  but  I  mull  confine  myfclf  to  a  fmall 
comma's. 

1 

While  Tully,  under  the  pcrfon  of  Craf- 
fty,  gives  an  account  of  the  word  ineptust 
or  impertinent,  he  insinuates  excellent  cau- 
tion to  prevent  a  man  from  rendering 
himfelf  riilL-uicus  and  diltaflcful  to  com- 
pany. Theic  are  his  words:  "  He  that 
"  either  des  not  observe  the  proper  time 
"  of  a  tliiiMT-  or  fpcaks  too  much,  or  vain- 
"  glorif.ff-y  fet-  himielf  off,  or  has  not  a 
'•'  lcga  d  to  the  dignity  or  int  -rt il  of  tfnfe 
"  \m  c^nveiles  with,  or,  in  a  word,  is  in 
«'  an;,  ki.-.d  irui-  cert  or  exceflive,  is  called 
"  iir.perri'.ver.r."  'i  hat  is  admirable  ad- 
v  cj  ii  the-  th'rd  bjok  of  his  Offices,  for 
the  pradeat  a-.ul  gv.ceful  regulation  of  a 
iraa%  (i::couric  (which  •  as  (o  powerful  an 
ir.iiu'.-'vcc  vy.cn  the  n.i'dbrt'n.e  or  happi- 
nvi.:  o:  li'c)  that  we  lhould  always  fpealc 
will',  that  pri-der.ee,  candour,  and  u t > d i f- 
iembixjj  cowplaiiance,  that  the  peifons  we 
?.d  irefs  may  be  perfuaded  that  we  both 
love  ar.»J  r   vcicnec  them. 

For  thus  perlualion  fe  tried  in  their  minds, 
will  fecure  their  f-iendlhip,  and  create  us 
the  p:c\.'ure  of  their  mutual  love  and  re- 
jrctt.  i*..  (  ry  judicious  n-ader  of  Horace 
will  allow  tieje.JbiefsofSir  William  Tem- 
ple's cl.a  a.c:rr  of  him,  That  lie  was  the 
greau-it  m  ^<t  of  life,  and  of  true  i'en(e 
ia  ihecou  :iu>  (-fit.  Is  it  poflible  to  com- 
pute Ivncr  advice  in  f< aver  lines,  than 
thufe  o!  hi-,  to  hi-  friend  Lollius,  which  I 
fliall  give  you  in  the  original? 


Arcanum  nequc  tj  fcrunlvrii  ullius  unqusa:*. 
Coinm .11  air.  que  t'g^s,  Cc  vino  tottuj  *c  iri: 
Ncc  tin  )ju;abis  liudu,  .»ut  aliena  rtpicn«i<  *: 
Ncc,  cum  vciiari  voi.-r  illc,  pjiMi^u  p-in^s*. 

Horace  had  an  intimate  friendship  and 
intcrcft  with  men  of  the  chief  quality  a-ii 
dillinciion  in  tae  cmpiie;  who  men  v, 
titter  to  lav  down  rules  ho.v  10  appro-:1! 
the  nreat,  and  "ain  their  c. uatenaaceii.: 
patronage  r 

This  great  man  has  a  peculiar  talent  c: 
handionuly  cxpreffmg  his  gratitude  to  ta 
noble  benefactors  :  he  jull  puts  a  due  vi- 
lue  upon  every  favour  ;  and,  in  fLsvt.ru- 
nagcj  that  nice  fubjeft  of  praife  withairuv 
ly  grace,  and  irreproachable  decency.  Ko.f 
clean  is  that  addiefs  to  Auruftus  abc:: 
from  Rome,  in  the  fifth  oda  of  the  fourth 
book ! 

Luccm  rcJde  ruar,  Hux  tore,  pato.ej 
Inft.u  veris  enim,  vulru',  ub»  tuus 
Affulllt  populo,  ga'ior  it  die:, 
Et  loirs  mci.us  ni:<-nc. 

Here  are  no  forced  figures  or  unnatrrsl 
rants;  'tis  all  fcafonabic  and  ber.'J, 
poetical  and  literally  tru^.  1Lj. 

§    1 6 1 •     Dirediom  for  rtadixg  the  Cuj.;:, 

Thofc  excellencies  of  the  Ancieras 
which  [  have  accounted  for,  feem  to  h: 
fufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  elarm 
and  ftudy  of  all  lovers  of  good  and  peace 
learning  :  and  that  the  young  fcholar  m.y 
ftudy  them  with  fui table  fuccefs  arid  im- 
provement, a  few  directions  may  be  proper 
to  be  obferved;  which  1  mall  lay  da^.i  '■* 
this  chapter.  'Tis  in  my  opinion  a  rig": 
method  to  beenn  with  the  bed  ard  racl 
approved  ClaMics;  and  to  read  rho.'esc- 
thois  full,  which  muil  often  be  re-J  over. 
Befides,  that  the  belt  authors  are  catKit  :o 
be  undei  Jfood,  their  noble  fenfe  and  ani- 
mated exprcfliun  will  make  rtrong  imp::  • 
fio  :s  upon  the  young  fcholar's  mind,  12I 
train  him  up  to  the  early  love  and  inac- 
tion of  their  excellencies. 

Plautuv Catullus,  Terence,  Virgil, H> 
race,  Ovid,  Juvenal,  Tibullus,  Proper;:^, 
cannot  be  fludied  too  much,  or  grieovr. 
too  often.  One  reading '"may  lurf.ee  for 
Lucan,  Statius,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Su-^ 
ltalicus,  Claudian  ;  tho.'-h  there  wih '* 
frequent  occafions  to  con  ul;  forrc  ofther 
particular  pafTagcs.  The  fame  ma»'  be 
laid  with  rofpoft  to  the  Greek  poet?:  Ho- 
mer, Pindar,  Anacreon,  Arillophane>.  Eu- 
ripides, Sop'noclcs,  Theocritu?,  dih~?* 
chus,  mull  never  be  entirely  laid  aii«-*'» 


•  Hor.  Ej*.  iS.  I.  1.  v.  37. 
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and  will  recompence  as  many  repetitions 
as  a  man's  time  and  affairs  will  allow. 
llefiod,  Orpheus,  Theogonis,  ^Efchylus, 
Lycophron,  Apollonius  Rhodius,  Nicander 
Aratus,  Oppian,  Quintus  Calab-T,  Diony- 
liui,  Periegetes,  and  Nonnus,  will  amply 
reward  the  labour  of  one  careful  perufal. 
S»  luit,  Livy,  Cicero,  C*far,and  Tacitus, 
LC.trve  to  be  read  feveral  times ;  and  read 
t.KRi  as  oft  as  you  pleafc,  they  will  al- 
w^ys  afford  freih  pleafure  and  improve- 
rs; it.  I  cannot  but  place  the  two  Pliny s 
.tier  ilicfc  illuftrious  writers,  who  fiouriih- 
td,  indeed,  when  the  Roman  language  was 
&  little  upon  the  declcnfion :  but  by  the 
u.^our  of  a  great  genius,  and  wondrous  in- 
c*..try,  raifed  themfelves  in  a  great  meafure 
2  hove  the  difcouragements  and  difad van- 
tages of  the  age  they  lived  in.  In  quality 
a -a  learning,  in  experience  of  the  world, 
;;.J  employments  of  importance  in  the  go- 
tc.nment,  they  were  equal  to  the  greateft 
(>t  the  Latin  writers,  though  excelled,  by 
»*  ne  of  them  in  language. 

The  elder  Pliny's  natural  hiftory  is  a 
«w.k  learned  and  copious,  that  entertains 
''Od  with  all  the  variety  of  nature  itlelf, 
a  .J  ii  one  of  the  greatdl  monuments  of 
«i  "crial  knowledge,  and  unwearied  appli- 
ct  tun,  now  ex  tun:  intnc  world.  Hi*  geo- 
v;,«p'.y,  and  description  of  herbs,  trees  and 
«  ::iu!>,  are  of  great  uilr  to  the  undeiitand- 
•  ^  -  all  the  authors  of  Rome  and  Greece. 

i'iiny  the  younger  is  one  of  the  fincft 
».t-  mat  Italy  has  produced  ;  he  is  cor  red 
and  elegant,  has  a  tiorid  and  gay  fancy, 
tempered  with  matuiity  and  foundne/s  of 
juj^ncnt.     Every  thing  in  him  is  exqui- 
U:c!v  iWied  ;  and  yet,  in  general  fpeakmg, 
•very  tiling  is  natural  and  eafy.     In  his  in- 
comparable oration  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
he  ftas  frequent  and  furprifing  turns  of  true 
*''.  without  playing  and  tinkling  upon 
founds.     He  has  exhaulled  the  luoject  of 
panegyric,  ufing  every  topic,  and  every  de- 
licacy of  praife.     Herodotus,  ThucyUides, 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Dexnofthenes,  are  of  the 
kme  merit  among  the  Greeks :  to  which, 
1  trink,  I  may  add  Polybius,  Lucian,  and 
Plutarch-     Polybius   was  nobly  born,  a 
aan  of  deep  thought,  and  perfect  mailer  of 
fcsfubjecl;  he  difcovers  all  the  m;  deries 
Ci  policy,  and  prefents  to  your" view  tne  in- 
mc^  fpnngs  of  thofe  actions  which  he  de- 
fcubes :  his  remarks  and  maxims  have  been 
regarded,  by  the  greatelt  men  both  in  civil 
ar.d  military  affairs,  as  oracles  of  prudence : 
fccipio  was  his  friend  and  admirer  ;  Cicero, 
fctrabo,  and  Plutarch,  have  honoured  him 


with  high  commendation*;  Conftantine  the 
Great  was  his  diligent  reader;  and  Brutus 
abridged  him  for  his  own  conllant   ufe. 
Lucian  is  an  univerfol  icholar,  an  i  a  pro- 
digious wit :  he  is   Attic  and  neat  in   Ins 
flyle,  clear  in  his  narration,  and  wonder- 
fully facetious  in  his   rcpaitees :   he  fur- 
nifhes  you  with  almofl  all  the  poetical  hif- 
tory in  fuch  a  diverting  manner,  that  you 
will    not    eafily   rojget  it ;    a^d  fupp!ies 
the  moft  dry  and  ban  en  wit   with  a  rich 
plenty  of  materials.     Plutarch  is  an  aut;  or 
of  deep  fenfe,  and  vaft  learning;  though 
he  does  not  reach  his  idullrious  ptedecef- 
fors  in  the  graces  of  his  language,  his  mo- 
rals are  found  and  noble,  illulhated  with  a 
perpetual  variety  of  beautiful  metaphors 
and  companions,  and  enforced  with  very 
remarkable  ftories,  and  pertinent  examples : 
in  his  Lives  there  is  a  complt  te  account  of 
all  the  Roman  and  Grecian  antiquities,  or 
their  cuftoms,  and  affrii  s  of  peace  and  war : 
thofe  writings  will  fur nifh  a  capable  and  in* 
quifitive  reader  with  a  curious  variety  of 
characters,  with  a  very  valuable  ftore  of 
wife  remarks  and  found  politics.     The  fur- 
face  is  a  little  rough,  but  under  lie  vail 
quantities  of  precious  ore.         Blackball. 

§    162.    The  Jul 01  di nat e  Clajfus  not  to  he 

Every  repetition  of  tlufe  autho-s  will 
bring  the  reader  frcfli  prol-.t  an  J  ia'.'^c- 
tion.  The  reft  of  t  e  Clafccs  mull  by  no 
means  be  neglected  ;  but  ought  once  to  be 
carefully  read  over, and  may  ever  after  be 
occafionallv  confultcd  witii  much  advan- 
tage.  Tftc  Grecian  Claflicsnext  in  value  to 
thofe  we  have  name  J,  a  e,  DioJorusSicuIus, 
Dionyfus  Halicarnaiieniis,  titrabo,  ylllian, 
Arriai.'s  Expedition  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Polypous,  Herodian ;  the  Latin 
are,  Hirtius,  Juftin,  Qaintus  Curtius,  Flo- 
rus,  Nepos,  and  Suetonius.  We  may, 
witii  a  h;t.e  allowance,  admit  that  observa- 
tion to  be  jolt,  that  ne  who  would  com- 
pletely underitand  one  Ciallic,  mad  dili- 
gently read  all.  Waen  a  young  gentle- 
man is  entered  upon  a  courie  or  theie 
ftudics,  I  would  not  have  him  to  b-  dif- 
couraged  at  the  checks  and  uitikulties  he 
will  lometimcs  meet  witft  :  it  upon  clofe 
and  due  on  tide  ration  he  cannot  entirely 
matter  any  pailage,  let  him  pieced  by 
conllant  and  regu.ar  reading,  ;*e  will  either 
rind  in  tnat  author  he  is  upon,  or  fotne 
other  on  the  tame  fubjeit,  a  parraiisfl  place 
that  will  clear  the  doubt. 

The  Greek  authors  wonderfully  explain 
Hh  3  and 
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and  illuftrate  the  Roman.  Learning  came 
late  to  Rome,  and  all  the  Latin  writers 
follow  the  plans  that  were  laid  out  before 
them  by  the  great  matters  of  Greece. 

They  every  where  imitate  the  Greeks, 
and  in  many  places  tranilate  'em.  Com- 
pare 'em  together,  and  they  will  be  a  com- 
ment to  one  another;  you  will  by  this 
means  be  enabled  to  pi<s  a  more  certain 
judgment  upon  the  humour  and  idiom  of 
both  languages ;  and  both  ihc  pleafure  and 
advantage  of  your  reading  will  be  double. 

ElacLv:aiL 

\    \6i.  9 r  he  Cruk  avd  Latin  U  titers  to  he 

command. 

By  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  writers,  you  will  ice  how  iudici- 
oufly  the  latter  imitated  the  former;  and 
will  yourfelfbe  qualified,  with  greater  plea- 
sure and  fuccefs,  to  read  and  imitate  both. 
By  obferving  what  advantages  Virgil  has 
made  of  Homer  in  his  yllnciu,  and  of  Theo- 
critus in  his  Pallorals;  how  cleanly  Horace 
has  applied  fcvcral  places,  out  of  Anacreon 
and  other  lyrics,  to  his  own  purpofe  ;  you 
will  learn  to  collect  precious  (lures  out  of 
the  Ancients ;  to  tramline  their  fpirits  into 
your  language  \v  ith  ?.s  little  lofs  m>  pe.iliblc  ; 
and  to  borrow  with  fo  much  modeflvand 
difcrction,  as  to  make  their  riches  your 
own,  without  the  fcandal  of  unfair  dealing. 
It  will  be  convenient  and  plcafant  to  com- 
pare authors  together,  that  were  country- 
man and    fellow-citizens ;    as    Euripides, 


what  feems  difficult  in  one  will  be  eify  in 
another ;    what  one  exprefles    fhort,  an- 
other will  enlarge  upon ;  and  if  feme  of 
them  do  not  furmfh  us  with  all  the  variety 
of  the  dialect  and  idioms  of  the  language, 
the  reft  will  fupply  thofe  defects.    It  will 
like  wife  be  neceflary  for  the  young  fchohr 
diligently  to  remark  and  commit  to  me- 
mory the  religious  and  civil  cuttoms  of  the 
Ancients :  an  accurate  knowledge  of  them 
will  make  him  capable  to  difcern  and  re- 
lifli  the  propriety  of  an  author's  words,  and 
the  elegance  and  g-aces  of  his  allude-'. 
When  St.  Paul  fpeaks  of  his  fpredy  ?> 
pi  caching  martyrdom,  he  ufes  this  e.xprei- 
fion,  'Eyv    yz%  riSy  crvtthuxi*  ;  which  t<  in 
allulion  to  that  universal   cuftcm  of  the 
world,  of  pouring  wine  or  oil  on  thehea-l 
cf  the  victim  immediately  before  it  *.s 
(lain.     The  apoflle's  emphatical  wo:d  tig- 
nifies     ■    wine  is  juft  now  pouring  on  mv 
head,  I  am  juft  going  to   be  facrincedt3 
Pagan  rage  and  luperftition.    That  pniL^e 
of  St.  Paul,  4«  For  I  think  that  God  k.:'n 
fet  forth  us  the  apoftles  laft,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death  :  for  we  are  made  a 
fpectacle  unto  the  world,  and  to  angels, 
and  to  men  f; "  is  all  expreflcd  in  Ago- 
nitlical   terms,  and  cannot  be  underftooJ, 
without  taking  the  allufion  that  it  m?.ni- 
feftly  bears  to  the  Roman  gladiators,  ^hich 
came  laft  upon  the  ftage  at  noon,  and  *ere 
marked  out  for  certain  (laughter  and  de- 
ftruction ;  being  naked,  with  *   fword  in 
one  hand,  and  tearing  one  another  in  pieces 


« 


Thucydides,  and    Xenophon  :    that   were     with  the  other;  whereas,  thofe  who  fought 


contemporaries;  as  Theocritus  and  Calli- 
machus:  that  writ  in  the  fame  dialect;  as 
Anacreon  and  Herodotus,  in  the  Ionic  ; 
Theocritus,  Pindar,  and  Callimachus,  up- 
on Ceres  and  the  Bath  of  Pallas,  in  the 
Doric  :  that  writ  upon  the  fame  fubject ;  as 
.Apollonius,  Valerius  Klaccus,  and  Theo- 
critus, on  the  combat  of  Pollux  and  Amy- 
cus,  and  the  death  of  HyLis.  Salluft's  po- 
lity and  curious  Lii!o;y  of  Cataline's  con- 
spiracy, and  Tu'.ly's  four  glorious  orations 
upon  the  fame  iubject,  are  thcbrighteil  com- 
mentaries upon  each  other.  The  hiftorian 
and  the  oratcr  fcarce  difagrec  in  one  parti- 
cular ;  and  Salluft  has  left  behind  him  an 
everlalling  monument  of  his  candour  and 
impartiality,  by  owning  and  commending 
the  conful's  vigilance,  and  meritorious  Cer- 
vices ;  though  thefe  two  great  men  had  the 
mi' fortune  to  be  violent  enemies.  He  that 
pr.  if  s  and  honours  an  adverlary,  -hews  his 
own  g'  ner  fity  and  jufticc, !  y  proclaiming 
his  a'-.vtriaiV-er.  inent  merits. 

Py  comparing  author?  afler  uai  rr/.thod. 


the  wild  beafts  in  the  morning  were  allow- 
ed weapons  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  and 
had  a  chance  to  come  off  with  life.  The 
molt  ancient  way  of  giving  fentenee  air.org 
the  Greeks,  and  particularly  the  Athcr.ij-.s 
was  by  black  and  white  pebbles,  c:rr- 
-lr,$<n.  Thofe  judges  who  put  the  black 
ones  into  an  urn,  patted  fentenee  of  con- 
demnation upon  the  perfon  tried ;  and  thae 
who  put  in  the  white,  acquitted  and  faved. 
K er.ee  we  may  learn  the  fignifkancy  acd 
beauty  of  our  Saviour's  words  in  St.  jc.'.n, 
"  to  him  that  overcometh  J  w  ill  give  a 
"  white  (lone  f."  I,  \*ho  am  the  cn> 
judge  of  t're  whole  world,  will  pais  :^> 
ien'.crcc  of  r.biolution  upon  my  tj;t/!d 
ici  vants,  and  the  champions  of  my  ere  «? 
and  crown  them  with  the  inUuinr/oie  re- 
wards of  immortality  and  glory.  Tbe.-e 
are  innumerable  places,  both  in  the  SjctJ 
L lathes  and  the  others,  which  arc  not  u 

•  i  Tim.  iv.  6. 
•\   \  Cdv  i».  9. 
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k«?  under  flood  withgut  a  competent  know- 
.■'ge  of  antiquities.  I  call  the  wrU 
Ti  of  the  New  Teftament  the  Sacred 
Saffics;  and  (hall,  in  a  proper  place,  cn- 
cavour  fully  to  prove,  that  they  dffferve 
»e  higheft  charafter  for  the  purity  of  their 
nguagc,  as  v/cll  as  the  vigour  of  their 
nfe.  aeainft  the  ignorance  of  fome,  and 
>e  infolence  of  others,  who  have  fallen 
rry  rudely  upon  them  with  refpeel  to  their 
vie.  Every  'fcholar,  and  every  Chriftian, 
obliged  to  the  utmoft  of  his  abilities,  to 
:Nrnd  thofe  venerable  authors  againft  all 
'captions,  that  may  in  any  refpect  tend  to 
irnniflt  their  value.  1  cannot  but  be  of 
r:  opinion  of  thofe  gentlemen,  who  think 
Jereis  propriety  in  the  expreflion,  as  well 
ifublimity  in  the  femim?nts  of  the  New 
'efhment;  and  clleem  that  man  as  bad  a 
itic,  who  undervalues  its  language,  as  he 
a  Chriftian,  who  denies  its  dottrines. 

Blackball. 

164.  Om   tb§   Study  of  the  New  Yefla- 

neat. 

The  clafllc  fcholar  mud  by  no  means  be 
>  much  wanting  to  his  o-vn  duty,  plea- 
ire  ~nd  improvement,  as  to  negleft  the 
--;•  tf  the  New  Teftament,  but  muft  be 
.Tpftually  converfant  in  thofe  ineftimable 
Tilings,  which  have  all  the  treafures  of 
\\rc  wifdom,  and  the  words  of  eternal 
^in  them.  The  beft  way  will  be  to 
]-<c  them  the  firft  and  Iaft  of  all  your 
••-'s.  to  open  and  clofe  the  day  with  that 
'<:*.  1  book,  wherein  you  have  a  faithful 
f  d  mAit  entertaining  hiftory  of  that  bleu 
•d  and  miraculous  work  of  the  rcdemp- 
!-a  of  the  world ;  and  fure  directions  how 
oqu  lUfy  and  entitle  yourfelf  for  the  great 
i!vj:ijn  purchafed  by  Jefus. 

Tiiis  exercife  will  compofe  your  thoughts 
"f3the  fweetcft  ferenity  and  chearfulnefs ; 
**  Happily  confecrate  all  your  time  and 
:"J<Le:to  God.  After  you  have  read  the 
'fek  Teilament  once  over  with  care  and 

.'.aeration,  I  humbly  recommend  to  your 
fluent  and  attentive  perufal,  thefe  fol- 
••*«".£  chapters: 

Sr   Matthew  j.  6.  7.  25.  26.  27.  28. — 

v  V\.rk  1. 13. St  Luke  2.  9.  15. 16. 

.•'  24. St.  John  1.  it.  t4- 15.  16. 17. 

1 J  *- Afts  26.  27. — —Romans  2.  8. 

•■-— —  1  Cor.  3.9. 13.  1  J.— —  2 Cor.  4. 
*.  u. Ephef.  4.  5.  6.— Philipp.  t.  2. 

*  — — Coloft  1.  3. 1  Theff.  2.  5. 

•  Tim.  1.  6.— —2  Tim.  2.  3, Phile- 

",,~.— — Hcb.  1.  4.  6.  11.  12.  1  St. 
•vt.r  all- — z  St.  Peter  all.— St,  Jjide. 


1  St.  John  1.  3.— —Revel.  1. 18.  19, 


20. 


In  this  collection  yon  will  find  the  Book 
of  God,  written  by  the  evangel  ids,  and 
apoflles,  comprifed  in  a  mod  admirable 
ar.d  com  pr-hen  five  epitome.  A  true  critic 
will  difcover  numerous  inltances  of  every 
(lyle  in  perfection ;  every  grace  and  orna- 
ment of  fpcech  more  chafte  and  beautiful 
than  the  moil  admired  and  fhining  paiTages 
of  the  fecular  writers. 

In  particular,  the  defcription  of  God, 
and  the  future  (late  of  heavenly  glory,  in 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  St.  James  and  St. 
John,  as  fir  tranfeend  the  defcriptions  of 
Jup:.tcr  and  Olympus,  which  Homer,  and 
Piniar,  and  Virgil,  give  us,  as  the  thunder 
and  lightning  of  the  heavens  do  the  rattling 
and  rulhes  of*  a  Salmoneus:  or  the  eternal 
Jehovah  is  fuperior  to  the  Pagan  deities. 
J  n  all  the  New  Tcliament,  efpecially  thefe 
f<  left  paffages,  God  delivers  to  mankind 
laws  of  mercy,  myiteries  of  wifdom,  and 
rules  of  happinefs,  which  fools  and  mad- 
men ftupid!)*  ncg!edt,  or  impioufly  (corn; 
while  al!  the  belt  and  brighteft  beings  in 
the  univerfc  regard  them  with  facred  at- 
tention, and  contemplate  them  with  won- 
der and  tranfporting  delight.  Thefe  (In- 
dies, with  a  fuitable  Chriftian  practice 
(which  they  fo  loudly  call  forf  and  fo  pa- 
thetically prcfj)  will  raife  you  above  all 
vexatious  fears,  and  deluding  hopes ;  and 
keep  you  from  putting  an  undue  value 
upon  cither  the  eloquence  or  enjoyments 
of  this  world.  Ibid. 

§  165.     The  old  Critics  to  be  fiudied. 

That  we  may  (till  qualify  ourfelves  the 
better  ,to  read  and  relifli  the  Claffics,  we 
muft  ferioufly  ftudy  the  old  Greek  and 
Latin  critics.  Of  the  firft  are  Arirtotle, 
Dionyfius  Longinus,  and  Dionyfius  of  Ha- 
licarnaflus :  of  the  latter  are  Fully,  Horace* 
and  Quinclilian.  Thcfc  are  excellent  au- 
thors, which  lead  their  readers  to  the 
fountain-head  of  true  fenfeand  fublimity  ; 
teach  them  the  firft  and  infallible  princi- 
ples of  convincing  and  moving  eloquence ; 
and  reveal  all  the  myltcry  and  delicacy  of 
good  writing.  While  they  judicioufly  dif- 
cover the  excellencies  of  other  authors, 
they  fuccefsfully  (hew  their  own ;  and  are 
glorious  examples  of  that  fublime  they 
praife.  They  take  off  the  general  diftafte- 
fulnefs  of  precepts;  and  rules,  by  their 
dexterous  management,  have  beauty  as  well 
as  ufefulnefs.  They  were,  what  every  true 
critic  muft  be,  pcrfons  of  great  reading 
H  h  4  and 
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a.  J  happy  memory,  of  a  piercing  faga- 
city  and  elegant  taiic.  They  praiie  with- 
out flattery  or  partial  favour;  and  cenfure 
vv  i.hout  pride  or  envy.  We  (hall  Hill  have 
.1  completer  notion  of  the  perfections  and 
beauties  of  the  ancients,  if  we  read  the 
choicer!  authors  in  our  own  tongue,  and 
lome  of  the  bell  writers  of  our  neighbour 
nations,  who  always  have  the  Ancients  in 
view,  and  write  with  their  fpirit  and  judg- 
ment. We  have  a  glorious  fct  of  potts,  of 
whom  I  (hall  only  mention  a  few,  which 
are  the  chief;  Spenfer,  Shakcfpeare,  Mil- 
ton, Waller,  Denham,  Cowley,  Dryden, 
Prior,  Addiibn,  Pope  ;  who  are  infpired 
with  the  true  fpirit  of  their  predeceffors 
of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  by  whofe  im- 
mortal works  the  reputation  of  the  Englifti 
poetry  is  raifed  much  above  that  of  any 
language  in  Europe.  Then  we  have  profe 
writers  of  all  proftilions  and  degrees,  and 
upon  a  great  variety  of  fubjecls,  true  ad- 
mirers and  great  ma  iters  of  the  old  Claffics 
and  Critics;  who  obferve  their  rules,  and 
write  after  their  models.  We  have  Ra- 
leigh, Clarendon,  Temple,  Taylor,  Tillot- 
fqn,  Sharp,  Spiat,  South — with  a  great 
xn-iny  others,  Loih  dead  and  living,  that  I 
have  not  time  to  name,  though  1  elieem 
them  not  inferior  to  the  illultrious  few  I 
have  mentioned  ;  who  are  in  high  eftcem 
with  all  readers  of  lailc  and  tiiftinclion, 
and  will  be  long  quoted  as  bright  exam- 
ples of  good  fenie  and  fine  writing.  Ho- 
race and  Ariftotle  will  be  read  with  greater 
delight  and  improvement,  if  we  join  with 
them,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  Eflav 
on  Poetry,  Rofcommon\>  Tranilation  of 
Horace's  Art  of  Poetry,  and  Effay  on 
Tranilated  Ver.e,  Mr.  Pope's  Efiay  on 
Criiiciiin,  and  Diiccuries  before  Homer, 
Dryden's  Critical  Prefaces  and  Difcourfes, 
all  the  Spectators  that  treat  upon  Ciaftical 
Learning,  particularly  the  juiily  admired 
and  celebrated  critique  upon  Milton's  Pa- 
radiie  Loll,  Dacicr  upon  Ariuotle's  Poe- 
tics, Boflu  on  Epic  Poetry,  Boileau's  Art 
of  Pvjetry,  and  Reflections  on  Lonrinu?, 
Dv.  Felton?s  DiiTertatioa  on  the  Clailics, 
and  Mr.  Tiapp's  Poetical  Pried  ions. 
Thcfe  centlemcn  make  a  true  i:iJp;ment 
and  u!e  of  the  Ancients:  they  elleem  it  a 
reputation  to  own  they  admiie  them,  and 
borrow  from  them  ;  and  make  a  grateful 
return,  by  ded;  g  honour  to  their  memories, 
and  defending  them  again!!  the  attacks  of 
fomc  over-forward  wits,  who  fuiiovifly  en- 
vy their  fimc,  and  inlinitely  fali  (hoit  of 
their  merit.  khuhvjalL 


§   1 66.     The  bejl  Authors  to  he  read  Jrjiral 

Times  over, 

I  cannot  but  here  repeat  what  1  faid 
before,  of  the  advantage  of  reading  the 
bell  authors  feveral  times  over.  'J  here 
mull  needs  be  pleafure  and  improvemert 
in  a  repetition  of  fuch  writers  as  have  frefh 
beauties  in  every  fe&ion,  and  new  wonders 
ariiing  in  every  new  page. 

One  fuperhcial  reading  exhaufls  the 
fmall  (lores  of  a  fuperficial  writer,  but  the 
genuine  Ancients,  and  thofe  who  writ: 
with  their  fpirit  and  after  their  pattern, 
arc  deep  and  full.  An  ill  written  loci: 
book  is  like  a  formal  common-place  fop, 
who  has  a  fet  of  phrafes  and  {lories,  which 
in  a  converfation  or  two  are  all  run  over; 
the  man  quickly  impoverishes  himfelf,  ard 
in  a  few  hours  becomes  perfectly  d:y  «ca 
infipid.  But  the  old  dailies,  and  tiiei; 
genuine  followers  among  the  moderns,  arc 
like  a  rich  natural  genius,  who  has  an  un- 
failing fupply  of  good  fenfe  on  all  oca- 
fions;  and  gratifies  his  company  with  a 
perpetual  and  charming  variety. 

§   167.     The  Rife  and  Progrfs  of  Fbil-jt- 
phical  Criticijm. 

Ancient  Greece,  in  its  happy  days,  was 
the  feat  of  Liberty,  of  Sciences,  and  of 
Arts.  In  this  fair  region,  fertile  of  wit, 
the  Epic  writers  came  firft;  then  the  Ly- 
ric ;  then  the  Tragic  ;  and,  laitly,  the  Hil- 
torians,  the  Comic  Writers,  and  the  On- 
tors,  each  in  their  turns  delighting  whuif 
multitudes,  and  commanding  the  at:e:j:ca 
and  admiration  of  all.  Now,  when  w;ie 
and  thinking  men,  the  fubtil  inveftigaw»'> 
of  principles  and  caufes,  obferved  t« 
wonderful  effect  of  thefe  works  upon  t* 
human  mind,  they  were  prompted  to  en- 
quire  whence  this  fhould  proceed;  fortfci 
it  mould  happen  merely  from  Chance, 
they  could  not  well  believe. 

Here  therefore  we  have  the  rife  and  ori- 
gin of  Criticifm,  which  in  its  beginning 
was  "  a  deep  and  philosophical  fearcamio 
"  the  primaiy  laws  and  elements  of  g  od 
"  writing,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ceUct- 
"  ed  from  the  mofl  approved  pcrfora- 
"  ances." 

In  this  contemplation  of  authors,  r:c 
firlr.  critics  not  only  attended  to  the  po««ir« 
and  different  fpecies  of  words;  the  Jor^ 
of  numerous  composition,  whether  in  pru ' 
or  ve.  fc  ;  the  aptitude  of  its  various  kir~j 
to  different  fubje&s;  but  they  farther  ccr- 
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fiJered  that,  which  is  the  bafis  of  all,  that  is        Dionyfius  of  HalicarnafTus,  the  next  in 

to  fjy,  in  other  woids,  the  meaning  of  the  order,  may  be  faid  to  have  written  with 

fenfe.     This  led  them  at  once  i' to  the  judgment  upon  the    force  of    numerous 

mod  curious  of  fubje&s ;    the  nature  of  compoGcion,  not  to  mention  other  tracts  on 

man  in  general;  the  different  characters  the  fubjedt  of  oratory,  and  thofe  alfo  criti- 

of  men,  as  they  differ  in  rank  or  age ;  cal  as  well  as  hiftorical.     Longinus,  who 

their  reafon  and  their  pafllons;  how  the  was  in  time  far  later  than  thefe,  feems 

one  was  to  be  perfuaded,  the  others  to  be  principally  to  have  had  in  view  the  paffions 

raiied  or  calmed ;  the  places  or  repofitories  and  the  imagination,   in  the  treating  of 

to  which  we  may  recur,  when  we  want  which  he  has  acquired  a  juil  applaufe,  and 

proper  matter  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes.  exprefTed  himfelf  with  a  dignity  fuitable  to 

Be  fides  all  this,    they  fludied  fentiments  thefubjeft.     The  reft  of  the  Greek  critics, 

and  manners;  what  conftitutes  a   work;  though  they  have  faid  many  ufeful  things, 

what,   a    whole    and   parts ;    what,    the  have  yet  fo  minutely  multiplied  the  rules 

rfence  of  probable,  and  even  of  natural  of  art,  and  (o  much  confined  themfelvesto 

fttion,  as  contributing  to  conflitute  a  jull  the  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  that  they  ap- 

dramatic  fable.  Harris*  pear  of  no  great  fervice,  as  to  good  writing 

in  general.  Ibid, 

\  i63.     Plato,  Austotlk,  Theo- 
phrastus,  and  other  Greek  Authors      §    169.     Philofophical  Critics  among  the 
tf  Philofophical  Criticifm.  Rofci  ans. 

Much  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  dif-  Among  the  Romans,  the  fir  ft  critic  of 
k  rent  parts  of  Plato.  But  A  rifle  tie,  his  note  was  Cicero ;  who,  though  far  below 
ilfdple,  who  may  be  called  the  fyftema-  Ariftotle  in  depth  of  philofophy,  may  be 
ti  cr  of  his  mailer's  dc&rincs,  has,  in  his  faiJ,  like  him,  to  have  exceeded  all  his 
i.vo  treatifes  of  poetry  and  rhetoric,  with  countrymen.  As  his  celebrated  treatife 
fiich  wonderful  penetration  developed  every  concerning  the  Oratorio  written  in  dia- 
per: of  the  fubjeft,  that  he  may  be  juftly  logue,  where  the  fpeakers  introduced  are 
u.VJ  ths  Father  of  Criticifm,  both  from  the  created  men  of  his  nation,  we  have 
the  age  when  he  lived,  and  from  his  truly  incidentally  an  elegant  famplc  of  thofe 
tranfcendent  genius.  The  criticifm  which  manners,  and  that  poiitcnefs,  which  were 
&i«  capital  writer  taught,  has  fo  intimate  peculiar  to  the  leading  chr*ra£lers  during 
1  correfpondence  and  alliance  with  philo-  the  Roman  commonwealth.  There  we 
r^p.iV,  that  we  can  call  it  by  no  other  may  fee  the  behaviour  of  free  and  accom- 
f  -Tie,  than  that  of  Philofophical  Criti-  plithed  men,  before  a  bafer  addrefs  had  fee 
cifm.  that  ftandard,  which  has  been  too  often 

To  Ariftotle  fucceeded  hisdifciple  Theo-  taken  for  good  breeding  ever  fince. 
phralras,  who  followed  his  mailer's  exam-        Next  to   Cicero  came  Horace;   who 

pic  in  the  ftjdy  of  criticifm,  as  may  be  often,  in  other  parts  of  his  writings,  aft* 

ten  in  the  catalogue  of  his  writings,  pre-  the  critic  and  fcholar,  but  whofe  Art  of 

fcrved  by  Diogenes  Laerrius.    But  all  the  Poetry  is  a  (landard  of  its  kind,  and  too 

cr;iol  works  of  Theophrailus,  as  well  as  well  known  to  need  any  encomium.  After 

o1  many  others,  nre  no>v  loll.     The  prin-  Horace  arofe  Quinclilian,  Cicero's  admirer 

c'pal  authors  of  the  kind  now  remaining  in  and  follower,  who  appears,  by  his  works, 

C'teck,  are  Demetrius  of  Phalera,  Diony-  not  only  learned  ana  ingenious,  but,  what 

u-s  of  Halicaroaflus,  Dionyfius  Longinus,  is  Mill  more,  an  honed  and  a  worthy  man, 

u^ether  with  Hermogenes,  Aphthonius,  He  likewifc  dwells  too  much  upon   the 

•<  >i  a  few  others.  oratory  of  the  tribunal,  a  faft  no  way  fur- 

Of  thefe  the  mod  maflerly  feems  to  be  prifing,   when   we   connder  the  age  in 

D  7i;triu<,  who  was  the  earlieil,  and  who  which  he  lived:  an  age  when  tyrannic  go* 

•'■,  {.ears  to  follow  the  precepts,  and  even  vernment  being  the  fafhion  of  the  times, 

t-.e  text  of  Ariftotle,  with  far  greater  at-  that  nobler  fpeciesof  eloquence,  I  mean 

tuition  than  any  of  the  reft.     His  exam-  the  popular  and  deliberative,  was,  with  al! 

} '«,  it  mud  be  confefTed,  arc  fometimes  things  truly  liberal,  degenerated  and  funk. 

nbfearc,  but  this  we  rather  impute  to  the  The  later  Latin  rhetoricians  there  is  no 

ccSriT^ive  hand  of  time,  which  has  pre-  need  to  mention,  as  they  little  help  to  il- 

vcmed  us  from  fceinj  many  of  the  ori-  luflratc  the  fubje&in  hand.    I  would  only 

gi-al  authors.  repeat,  that  the  fpecies  of  criticifm  here 

mentioned. 
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mentioned,  as  far  at  lea  ft  as  handled  by 
the  more  able  mailers,  is  that  which  we 
have  denominated  Criticifm  Philofophical. 

Harris. 

§  170.  Concerning  the  Progrefs  of  Criti- 
cifm in  tti  Jicotni  Ipe.it's,  the  H/forical— 
Greek,  and  Rom  a  n  Critics,  by  ivbom 
this  Species  cf  Criticifm  -ivas  cultivated. 

As  to  the  Criticifm  already  treated,  we 
find  it  net  confined  to  any  one  particular 
author,  but  containing  general  rules  of  art, 
cither  for  iud^irp-  or  writing,  confined 
by  the  example  not  of  one  author,  but  of 
mar.y.  lint  we  know  from  experience, 
that,  in  proccis  ot  time,  languages,  cuf- 
toms,  maimers,  lavvs,  governments,  and 
religions,  mfer.fihiy  change.  The  Mace- 
donian tyranny,  alter  the  fatal  battle  of 
Clixronea,  wrought  much  of  this  kind 
in  Greece  :  a*d  the  Roman  tyranny,  afttr 
the  fat-l  battles  cf  Pnarfalia  and  Pnilippi, 
cirri*  d  it  throughout  the  known  world. 
Hence,  therefo; ••-,  of  things  obiclete  the 
names  bee ;;me  obfolcte  alio  ;  and  r.uthors, 
who  in  tlv.  ir  own  age  were  intelligible  and 
civ,  in  after  cava  crew  dir^.cuit  and  ob- 
fc:;e.  Here  th  n  we  behold  the  rife  of  a 
fecond  race  or  c; itics,  the  tribe  of  fcholiaiis, 
commentator,  and  explainer*. 

Tncfc  naturally  attached  themfelves  to 
particular  authors.  Ariilarchus,  Didymus, 
EuititLius,  aud  man/  others,  bettowed 
their  labours  upon  Horner;  Proclus  and 
Tzetz^s  upon  H:f;  >J  ;  the  fame  Proclus 
and  Olympiodorns  upon  Plato ;  Simpli- 
c:us,  s  Ammonius,  and  Philoponus,  upon 
Arilotle;  Uipian  upon  Demoithenes ;  Ma- 
crrhius  and  Afconius  upon  Cicero  ;  Calli- 
ergus  upon  Theocritus ;  Donatus  upon 
Terence  ;  Servius  upon  Virgil ;  Aero  and 
Porphyrio  upon  Horace ;  and  fo  with  re- 
{p-.d  to  others,  as  well  philofophers  as 
pcetsand  orators.  To  thefe  fcholia-is  may 
be  added  the  feveral  compofers  of  Lexi- 
cons;  fuch  as  Hefychius,  Philoxenus,  Sui- 
das,  &c.  alfo  the  writers  upon  Grammar, 
iuch  as  Apollonius,  Prifcian,  Soiipater, 
Charifius,  <5ec.  Now  all  thefe  pains-taking 
men,  conlidered  together,  may  be  faid  to 
have  completed  anotherfpecies  of  criticifm, 
a  fpecies  which,  in  diilinclion  to  the  former, 
we  call  Criticifm  Hiilorical. 

And  thus  thin?s  continued,  though  in  a 
declining  way,  till,  after  many  a  fevere 
a  :d  uniuccefshil  plunge,  the  Roman  em- 
pire 1 11 1 : !c  through  the  well  of  Europe. 
Latin  tucn  foco  lot!  its  purity  ;  Greek  they 
hardly    knew;  ClaiTics  ar.d   their   Scho- 


n  ■> 


liafls,  were  no  longer  ftudied ;  and  an  a 
fucceeded  of  legends  and  crufade*. 

Ibid. 


§171.  Moderns  eminent  in  the  tuoo  Spccus 
of.  Ct  Huifr.  before  mentioned,  tbt  Pbilsih- 
phicul  ar:d  the  HijiorUal — the  laji  Sort  cf 
Cnt:cs  more  numerous — tbofe,  mentioned  1* 
this  Sedion,  confine 4  to  the  Greek  aid 
{-.at IN  Languages. 

At  length,  after  a  long  and  barbarous 
period,  when  the  (hades  of  monkery  brpr. 
to  retire,  and  the  light  of  humanity  orce 
again  to  dawn,  the  arts  alfo  of  criticib 
infenfibly  revived.  'Tis  true,  indeed,  (;■: 
authors  of  the  philofophical  fort  (I  m?in 
that  which  rcfpecls  the  caufes  and  prin- 
ciples of  good  writing  in  general)  wcrr 
not  many  in  number.  However,  of  this 
rank,  among  the  Italians,  were  Vida,  a?d 
the  elder  Scaliger ;  amonj  the  Frencii 
were  Rapin,  Bouhours,  Uoileao,  together 
with  Bofi'-J,  the  moft  methodic  and  accu- 
rate of  them  all.  In  our  own  country, 
our  nobility  may  be  faid  to  have  diitin-. 
gi.ilhcd  themfelves;  Lord  Rofcommon,  in 
his  EiTay  upon  TranflatedVerfe;  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  in  his  Eflay  on  Poetry; 
and  Lord  Shaftfbu y,  in  his  treatife  called 
Advice  to  an  Author:  to  whom  may  h 
added,  our  late  admired  genius,  Pope,  in 
his  truly  elegant  poem,  the  Eflay  upoa 
Criticifm. 

The  Difcourfes  of  Sir  Jofhua  Reynold 
upon  painting  have,  after  a  philofophical 
manner,  invcitigated  the  principles  of  *n 
art,  which  no  one  in  practice  has  bii::: 
verified  than  himfelf. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  difcourfes 
not  only  from  their  merit,  but  as  they  in- 
cidentally teach  us,  that  to  write  well  up: a 
a  liberal  art,  we  mud  write  philofophca'lv 
— that  all  the  liberal  arts  in  their  princi- 
ples are  congcnial-r-and  that  thefe  prin- 
ciples, when  traced  to  their  common  fcu::c, 
are  found  all  to  terminate  in  the  firli  pm- 
lofophy. 

Put  to  purfue  our  fubjeel — Ho»wr 
fmnl!  arnon:*  moderns  may  be  the  nu^lvr 
of  thefe  Philofophical  Critics,  the  writ-:;? 
of  hiilorical  or  explanatory  criticifm  ha*.: 
been  in  a  manner  innumerable.  To  :.27!c, 
o  it  of  many,  only  a  few — of  Italy  wr? 
B-TO^ldus,  Ficinns,  Vicrorius  and  R.-^kt- 
tellits ;  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Germ:'.:-. 
were  Era  funis,  Sylburgius,  Lc  Clf'C.  r.-- 
F.tbriciu?  ;  of  Prance  were  Lambia,  !)'• 
ValJ,  HaiJuin,  Capperonerius ;  ot  Liy 
lan.i  were  Stanley    (editor  of  ifclcu)  ^  ■ 

G~:  * « 
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1  •  \i<?r,  Davies,  Clark  (editor  of  Homer) 
»»i-t  her  with  multitudes  more  from  every 
/ion  and  quarter, 

Thick   as  autumnal    leaves   that   ftrow   the 

brooks 
Ii  Vallombrofa. 

But  I  fear  I  have  given  a  ftrangc  cata- 
'.uc,  where  we  feelc  in  vain  for  fuch  il- 
.:  ious   perfonages,   as  Sefoftris,  Cyrus, 

render,  Cacfar,  Auila,  Tortila,  Ta- 
erUne,  Sec.  The  heroes  of  this  work 
fl  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  them 
1)  have  only  aimed  in  retirement  to  pre- 
at  us  with  knowledge.  Knowledge  only 
as  their  object,  not  havock,  nor  devafta- 
on,  Harris, 

1 72.     Compilers  of  Lexicons  and  ViSltin- 
*rit5>  and  Authors  upon  Grammars. 

Alter  Commentators  and  Editors,  we 
iu.»  not  forget  the  compilers  of  Lexicons 
:d  Dictionaries,  fuch  as  Charles  and 
Nn:y  Stevens,  Favorinus,  Conftantine, 
aJarus,  Cooper,  Faber,  Voflius,  and 
£ers.  To  thefe  alfo  we  may  add  the 
"u;>r$  upon  Grammar;  in  which  fub- 
At  \\c  learned  Greeks,  when  they  quitted 
»c  Lait,  led  the  way,  Mofchopulus,  Chry- 
!  »r*$,  Lafcaris,  Theodore  Gaza ;  then 
1  Ifc'ly,  Laurentius  Valla;  in  England, 
>  roc  in  and  Linacer ;  in  Spain,  Sand i  us ; 
u.:?  Low  Countries,  Voflius;  in  France, 
*.?'ar  Scaliger  by  his  rcfidence,  though 
y  birth  an  Italian,  together  with  thofe 
J-e  writers  MefT.  de  Port  Roial.  Nor 
u^ht  we  to  omit.the  writers  of  Philolo- 
k~\  Epiftles,  Aich  as  Emanuel  Martin ; 
jt  ti.e  writers  of  Literary  Catalogues  (in 
■rer.ch  called  Catalogues  Raiionnces)  fuch 
$  the  account  of  the  manufcripts  in  the 
.?  7c  rial  library  at  Vienna,  by  Lambccius; 
•r  of  the  Arabic  manufcripts  in  the  Efcu- 
•il  library,  by  Michael  Cafiri.       Ibid. 

\  173.  Modem  Crjtics  of  the  Explana- 
tory Kind,  commenting  modem  Writers— 
LcxU  cgrafkers —Grammarians— Traujla- 

tirs. 

Though  much  hiftorical  explanation  has 
b-cn  bellowed  on  the  ancient  Claflics,  yet 
fave  the  authors  of  our  own  country  by 
p.o  means  b?en  forgotten,  having  exer* 
liild  many  critics  of  learning  and  inge- 
1  -ity. 

Mr.  Thomas  Warton  (befides  his  fine 
» 'j-iun  of  Theocritus)  has  given  a  curious 
r.itor;.  of  Englith  Poetry  during  the  mid- 
»  >  ceuuries ;  Mr.  Tyrwhit,  much  accu- 
ral and  diver  lifted  erudition  upon  Chau- 


cer; Mr.  Upton,  a  learned  Comment  on 
the  Fairy  Queenof  Spenfer;  Mr.  Avidifon, 
many  polite  and  elegant  Spectators  on  the 
Conduit  and  Beauties  of  the  Paradife  Loft ; 
Dr.  Warton,  an  I$flay  on  the  Genius  and 
Writings  of  Pope,  a  work  filled  with  fpe- 
culations.in  a  tafte  perfectly  pure.  The 
lovers  of  literature  would  not  forgive  me, 
were  I  to  omit  that  ornament  of  her  fex 
and  country,  the  critic  and  patronefs  of  our 
illuftrious  Shakefpeare,  Mrs.  Montague. 
For  the  honour  of  criticifm,  not  only"  the 
divines  already  mentioned,  but  others  alfo, 
of  rank  dill  fuperior,  have  heft  awed  their 
labours  upon  our  capital  poets  (Shake- 
fpeare, Milton,  Cowley,  Pope)  fufpend- 
ing  for  a  while  their  feverer  ftudies,  to  re- 
lax in  thefe  regions  of  genius  and  imagi  • 
nation. 

The  Dictionaries  of  Minfhew,  Skinner, 
Spelman,  Sumner,  Junius,  and  Johnfon, 
are  all  well  known,  and  juftly  efteemed. 
Such  is  the  merit  of  the  laft,  that  our  lan- 
guage does  not  poffefs  a  more  copious, 
I?amed,  and  valuable  work.  For  gram- 
matical knowledge  we  ought  to  mention 
with  diftin&ion  the  learned  prelate.  Dr. 
Lowth,  bifhop  of  London ;  whofe  admira- 
ble tracl  on  the  Grammar  of  the  E  i/lifh 
language,  every  lover  of  that  languige 
ought  to  ftudy  and  under  Hand,  if  he  would 
write,  or  even  (peak  it,  with  purity  and 
precision. 

Let  my  countrymen  too  reflect,  that  in 
ftudying  a  work  upon  this  fubject,  they  are 
not  only  ftudying  a  language  in  which  it 
becomes  them  to  be  knowing,  but  a  lan- 
guage which  can  boaft  of  as  many  good 
hooks  as  any  among  the  living  or  modern 
languages  of  Europe.  The  writers,  born 
and  educated  in  a  fret  country,  have  been 
left  for  years  to  their  native  freedom. 
Their  pages  have  been  never  defil-d  with 
an  index  expurgatorius,  nor  their  ge- 
nius ever  fhackled  with  the  terrors  of  an 
inquifition. 

May  this  invaluable  privilege  never  be 
impaired  either  by  the  hand  of  power,  or 
by  licentious  abufe  !  Ibid. 

§    174.     On  Tranjlators. 

Perhaps  with  the  critics  juft  defcribed  I 
ou^ht  to  arrange  Tranftators,  if  it  be  true 
that  tranflation  is  a  fpecies  of  explanation, 
which  differs  no  otherwife  from  explana- 
tory comments,  than  that  thefe  attend  to 
parts,  while  tranflation  goes  to  the  whole. 

Now  as  tranftators  are  infinite,  and  many 
of  them  (to  borrow  a  phrafe  from  fportf- 

men) 
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men)  unqualified  pcrfons,  I  fh^ll  enumerate 
o..lv  a  few,  and  thofe  iuch  as  for  their  mc- 
rits  have  been  defervedly  eitcemed. 

(J{  this  number  I  may  very  truly  reckon 
M'-'ric  Cdlaubon,  the  tranfhtor  of  Marcus 

Antoninus  ;  Mrs.  Carter,  the  tranflator  of    thefe  his  commentators  compare  and  ex: 
Epictetus;  and  Mr.  Sydenham,  the  tranf-     min 


Homer ;  a  fact  not  fmgular,  when  w; 
confide r  his  great  antiquity.  In  the  Com- 
ments of  Ammonius  and  Philopcnus  upca 
Ariltotle,  there  is  mention  made  of  (eve- 
ral  in  the  text  of  that  philofopher,  which 


lator  of  many  of  Plato's  Dialogues,  All 
thefe  fecm  to  have  accurately  underflood 
the  original  language  from  which  they 
tranflated.  But  that  is  not  all.  The  au- 
thors tranflatcd  being  phiiofophcrs,  the 
tranflators  appear  to  have  ftudied  the  ftyle 
of  their  philofophy,  well  knowing  that  in 
ancient  Greece  every  feet  of  philofophy, 
like  every  feience  and  art,  hud  a  language 
cf  its  own  •. 

To  thefe  may  be  added  the  resectable 


We  find  the  fame  in  Aulus  Gellias,  is 
to  tiie  Roman  authors;  where  it  is  withal 
remarkable,  that,  even  in  that  early  pe- 
riod, much  ilrcfs  is  hid  upon  the  authority 
of  ancient  manufcripts,  a  reading  in  Ci- 
cero being  juflined  from  a  copy  maue  by 
his  learned  trecd-m«m,  Tiro  :  and  a  redo- 
ing   in    Virgil's   Geo.gics,    from  a  boo* 

which  had  once  belonged  to  Virgil's  £•• 

•i 
mily. 

But   fince  the  revival  of  literature,  to 


names  of  Melmoth  and  of  Hampton,  of    correct  has  been  a  bulinefs  of  much  ir.ee 


Franklin  and  of  Potter;  nor  mould  I  omit 
a  few  others,  whole  labours  have  been 
fun ilar,  did  1  not  recoiled  the  trite,  though 
elegant  admonition : 


-fugit  inrparahile  tempur, 


Singula  dum  capti  circumvefta;nur  amore.  Virg. 

Harris. 

^  I7C.  Rife  rf  the  third  Species  nf  Criti- 
elfni.  the  Corrective — $ractifd  by  the  An- 
cients,  but  ?nuch  more  by  the  Moderns ;  and 

*?v  by. 

But  wc  arc  now  to  enquire  after  an- 
other fpecies  of  Criticifm.  All  ancient 
books,  having  bern  preserved  by  tran- 
fcription,  were  liable,  through  ignorance, 
negligence,  or  fraud,  to  be  corrupted  in 
three  different  ways,  that  is  to  fay,  by 
rct.enchings,  by  additions,  and  by  altera- 
tions. 

To  remedy  thefe  evils,  a  third  fort  of 
criticifm  arofe,  and  that  was  Critic! fin 
Corrective.  The  bufmefs  of  this  at  full 
\\?,s  pair.fully  to  collate  all  the  various  co- 
pies of  authority,  and  then,  from  amid  (I 
the  vanety  of  readings  thus  collected,  to 
cilabiilh,  by  good  rcafon%  either  the  true, 
or  the  moll  probable.  In  this  (c^l'e  we 
mav  call  fuch  criticifm  not  only  corrective 
but  authorirati'.  e. 

As  the  number  of  the'e  corruptions  muft 
needs  hav*  incrca.^d  by  length  of  time, 
hence  it  has  happened  that  corrective  cri- 
ticifm has  become  much  more  neceffarv  in 
thefe  later  ac*es,  than  it  was  in  others  more 
ancient.  Not  but  that  even  in  ancieat  davs 
various  readings  have  been  noted.  Of  this 
kind  there  are  a  multitude  in  the  text  of 

*  Sec  Hermes,  p.  269,  270. 


latitude,  having  continually  employed,  to: 
two  centuries  and  a  half,  both  tne  pains  cf 
the  moft  laborious,  and  the  wits  of  the  moil 
acute.     Many  of  the  learned  men  before 
enumerated  were  not  onlv  famous  as  hi.- 
torical  critics,  but  as  corrective  alfo.   Sua 
were  the  two  Scaligers  (of  whom  one  ha 
been  already  mentioned,   §  171-)  the  :.»"0 
Cufhubons,  Salmofius,  the    Heinfn,  G :z- 
vius,  the  Gronovii,  Burman,  Kuder,  W.ii/.-f 
Bentlcy,  Pearce,  and   Markland.     Jr.  :„; 
fame  chfs,  and  in  a  rank  highly  eminent,  I 
place  Mr.  Toupe  of  Cornwall,  who,  ia  kt 
Emendations  upon  Suidas,  and  his  edition 
of  Longinus,  lias  lhewn  a  critical  acurr.er, 
and  a  compais  of  learning,  that  may  jjf:iy 
arrange  him  with   the  molt  diflinguifr.ai 
fcholars.     Nor  mud  I  forget  Dr.  Taylc:, 
refidentiary  of  St.  Paul's,  nor  Mr.  Up&:\ 
prebendary  of  Rochefter.    The  former,  bv 
his  edition  of  Demofthenes,    (as  far  as  b: 
lived  to  carry  it)    by  his  Lyfias,  by  a  is 
Comment  on  the  Marmor  Sandvicenfe.iri 
other   critical  pieces;  the  latter,   by  Hi 
correct  and  elegant  edition,  in  Grzeli  r:i 
Latin,  of  Arrian's  Epictetus  (the  far tt  ;f 
the   kind  that  had  any  pretenfion*  to  ce 
called  complete)  have  rendered  the<r.fe!v&, 
as   Scholars,    halting  ornaments   of  thrir 
country.     Thefe  two  valuable  men  wv:: 
the  friends  of  my  youth;  the  comparer.? 
of  my  locial,  as  well  as  my  literary  hours. 
I   admired   them   for   their  erudition;  I 
loved  them  for  tJKir  virtues;  they  axe  ra* 
no  more — 

His    fiitcm   accumulcra   donis,   et  fuojar  :*j  < 
Munuc  V:tc. 

n  j 
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Thefe  fentiments  may  be  applied  even 
to  the  celebrated  Bentley.  It  would  have 
become  that  able  writer,  though  in  litera- 
ture and  natural  abilities  among  the  fir  ft 
of  his  age,  had  he  been  more  temperate 
in  his  criticifm  upon  the  Paradifc  Loft; 
had  he  not  fo  repeatedly  and  iajurioufly 
offered  violence  to  its  author,  from  an  af- 
fected fuperiority,  to  which  he  had  no  pre- 
tence. But  the  rage  of  conjecture  fcems 
to  have  feized  him,  as  that  of  jraloufy  did 
Medea :  a  rage  which  fhe  coafeit  hcrfelf 
unable  to  refill,  although  (he  knew  the 
mifchiefs  it  would  prompt  her  to  perpe- 
trate. 

And  now  to  obviate  an  unmerited  ccn- 
fure,  (as  if  I  were  an  enemy  to  the  thing, 
from  being  an  enemy  to  itsabufe)  I  would 
have  it  remembered,  it  is  not  cither  with 
criticifm  or  critics  that  I  prefume  to  find 
fault.  The  arts,  aud  its  profefibrs,  while 
they  praclife  it  with  temper,  I  truly  ho- 
nour ;  and  think,  that  were  it  not  for  their 
acute  and  learned  labours,  we  mould  be 
in  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  age  of 
dunces. 

Indeed  critics  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the 
metaphor)  are  a  fort  of  mailers  of  the 
ceremony  in  the  court  of  letters,  through 
whofe  alMance  we  are  introduced  into 
fome  of  the  firft  and  belt  company.  Should 
we  ever,  therefore, by  idle  prejudices  againft 
pedantry,  verbal  accuracies,  and  we  know 
not  what,  come  to  Jlight  their  art,  and  re- 
ject them  from  our  favour,  it  is  well  if  we 
do  not  flight  alio  thofe  C ladies  with  whom 
criticifm  converfes,  becoming  content  to- 
read  them  in  tranflations,  or  (what  is  Hill 
worfe)  in  tranflations  of  tranflations,  or 
(what  is  worfe  even  than  that)  not  to  read 
them  at  all.  And  I  will  be  bold  to  aflert, 
if  that  (houJd  ever  happen,  we  (hall  fpeedily 
return  into  thofe  days  of  darknefs,  out  of 
which  wc  happily  emerged  upon  the  revival 
of  ancient  literature.  Harris. 


1*5.  Criticifm  mcy  ba<ve  been  abufed—yet 
atftndcd>  as  •/  tbt  laft  Important  to  the 
Caufi  tf  Literature, 

But  here  was  the  misfortune  of  this  raft 
?.cies  of  criticifm.     The  belt  of  things 
..\y  pafs  into  abufe.     Tfiere  were  immc- 
i)i-s  corruptions  in  many  of  the  tineft  au- 
r.<  .s,  v.  hich  neither  ancient  editions,  nor 
v  .ufciipts,  could  heal.     What  then  was 
j  b:  done  ?— Were  forms  fo  fair  to  remain 
..figured,  and  be  Ice  11  for  ever  under  fuch 
r^rcntblemiflies  ? — "  No  (fays  a  critic,) 
Conjecture   can    cure   all— Conjecture, 
wA'Mc  performances  are  for  the  moil  part 
m:-e  certain  than  any  thing  that  wc  can 
■•>  '1  hit   from    the  authority  of   manu- 
icripts.'* — Wc  will  not  aOc,   upon  this 
icndertul  aflertion,  how,  if  fo  certain,  can 
t  be  called  conjecture  ?— 'Tis  enough  to 
bferve  (be  it  called  as  it  may)  that  this 
pint  of  conjecture  has  too  often  pailed  into 
a  intemperate  excefs :  and  then,  whatever 
t  may  have  boailcd,  has  done  more  mif- 
aict  by  far  than  good.  Authors  have  been 
ikea  in   fund,  like  anatomical  fjbjecls, 
Vv  to  difpl.iy  the  (kill  and  abilities  0/  the 
i.tnl;  fo  tnat  the  end  of  many  an  edition 
cerjs  ofen  to  have  been  no  more  than  to 
x;iibit  the  great  fagaciiyand  erudition  of 
m  editor.     The  joy  of  the  talk  was  the 
»v>nour  of  mending,  while  corruptions  were 
■u'jht  with  a  more  than  common  atten- 
!>.',  as  each  of  them  afforded  a  teilimony 
lw  :ixc  editor  and  his  art. 
Ad  here  I  bf£  leave,  by  way  of  di- 

f>r n,  to  relate  a  ihort  ltory  concerning 

-  rio;.d  empiric.  '*  Being  once  in  a  ball- 
"  r«>.»m  crowded  with  company,  he  was 
•*  .i.<ed  by  a  gentleman,  what  he  thought 
"  or  iuch  a  lady  ?  was  it  not  pity  that  Jhe 
"  :qu:titcd?''-_"  Squint!  Sir!"  replied  the 
^  ■*,or,  «  I  wiih  every  lady  in  the  room 
*•  iqL:n;ed;  there  i*  not  a  man  in  Europe 
"  un  cure  fquinting  but  myfelf."— 

But  to  return  to  our  (ubject— well  in- 
deed \iould  it  be  for  the  caufe  of  letters, 
1  re  this  bold  conjectural  fpirit  confiaed  to 
u  «':softecond  rate,  where,  let  it  change, 
cVu"gc,  or  add,  as  happens,  it  nuy  be 
ti-l.rably  fure  to  leave  matters,  as  they 
**re;  or  if  not  much  better,  at  iealt  not 
tfuch  worfe:  but  when  the  divine  geniufes 
°t  higher  rank,  whom  we  n.  t  only  ap- 
pfred,  bet  in  a  manner  revere,  when  thefe 
<•  me  to  be  attempted  by  petulant  correc- 
tor*, and  to  be  made  the  fubjeft  of  their 
^nton  caprice,  how  can  we  but  exclaim, 
*idi  a  kind  of  religious  abhorrence— 

—  pncuJ !  O  I  procul  eftc  profani  ! 


§  177.     Tbt  Epic  Writers  came  firft. 

It  appears,  that  not  only  in  Greece,  but 
in  other  countries  more  barbarous,  the  firft 
writings  were  in  metre,  and  of  an  epic  caft, 
recording  wars,  battles,  heroes,  ghofts ;  the 
marvellous  always,  and  often  the  incre- 
dible. Men  fecmed  to  have  thought,  that 
the  higher  they  foared  the  more  important 
they  (hould  appear;  and  that  the  common 
life,  which  they  then  lived,  was  a  thing  to* 
contemptible  to  merit  imitation. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  it  was  not  till 
this  common  life  was  rendered  refpectable 
by  more  refined  and  poliihed  manners,  that 

men 
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men  thought  it  might  be  copied,  fo  as  to 
gain  them  applaufe. 

Even  in  Greece  itfelf,  tragedy  had  at- 
tained its  maturity  many  years  before  co- 
medy, as  may  be  feen  by  comparing  the 
age  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides  wiih  that 
of  Philemon  and  Menander. 

For  ourfelves,  we  mail  find  moil  of  our 
firft  poets  prone  to  a  turgid  bombaft,  and 
moft  of  our  firtl  profaic  writers  to  a  pe- 
dantic ilitnuis;  which  rude  ityles  gradu- 
ally improved,  but  reached  not  a  clafiical 
purity  fooner  than  Tillotion,  Dryden,  Ad- 
diion,  bhaftlbury,  Prior,  Pope,  Atterbury, 
Sec.  &c.  Harris. 

§    178.     Nothing  excellent  in  literary  Per- 
formances bafpens  from  Chance, 

As  to  what  is  aliened  foon  after  upon 
the  efficacy  of  caufes  in  works  of  ingenuity 
and  art,  we  think  in  general,  that  the  effect 
mull  always  be  proportioned  to  its  caufe. 
Jt  is  hard  for  him,  who  reafons  attentively, 
to  refer  to  chance  any  fuperlative  produc- 
tion. 

EfFvcts  indeed  flrike  us,  when  we  are  not 
thinking  about  the  caufe;  yet  may  we  be 
allured,  if  we  reflect,  that  a  caufe  there  is, 
and  that  too  a  caufe  intelligent  and  ra- 
tional. Nothing  A-ould  perhaps  more  con- 
tribute to  give  us  a  talle  truly  critical,  than 
on  every  occaiion  to  inveitigate  this  caufe, 
and  to  afk  ourfelves,  upon  feeling  any  un- 
common effect,  why  we  are  thus  delighted ; 
why  thus  affected;  why  melted  into  pity; 
why  made  to  fhudder  with  horror? 

Till  this  why  is  well  anfwered,  all  is 
darknefs;  and  our  admiration,  like  that  of 
the  vulgar,  founded  upon  ignorance. 

Ibid. 

§    179,     The  Caufes  cr  Reafons  of  fu:b  Ex- 
cellence. 

To  explain,  by  a  few  examples,  that  are 
known  to  all,  and  for  that  rcafon  here 
alledged,  becaufe  they  are  known. 

1  am  ilruck  with  the  night  fcene  in  Vir- 
gil^  fous  th  JEnc'id — "  The  univerfal  filence 
"  throughout  the  Hobe— the  fwect  reft  of 
"  its  various  i: :. habitants,  foothing  their 
"  cares  and  forgetting  their  labour.*; — the 
"  unhappy  Dido  alone  reitlefs  ;  reitlefs, 
"  agiiatcd  with  impetuous  pafiions."— 
JEn.  W.  522. 

I  am  affected  with  the  itory  of  Regu- 
lus,  as  painted  by  Wei; — "  The  crowd  of 
"  anxious  friends,  pcrfuading  him  not  to 
««  return — his  wife  fainting  through  fenfi- 
*i  bihty  and  fear— pc ticus  the  lcait  con- 
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"  nected  appearing  to  feel  for  him,  y 
"  himfclf  unmoved,  inexorable,  and  ftem/' 
Horat.  Carm.  L.  hi  Od.  5. 

Without  referring  to  thefe  deeply  tn^c 
fcenes,  what  charms  has  mufic,  when  a 
maiterly  band  pafs  unexpectedly  from  loc: 
to  foft,  or  from  foft  to  loud  '.—When  ue 
fyftem  changes  from  the  greater  third  id 
the  lefs ;  or  reciprocally,  when  it  chargs 
from  this  laft  to  the  former. 

All  thefe  effects  have  a  fimilar  and  well 
known  caufe,  the  amazing  force  which  con- 
traries acquire,  either  by  juxta-pofition,or 
by  quick  fucceffion.  Ibid. 

4l8o.    Why  Contraries  batve  this  Eft ;?. 

But  we  afk  fUll  farther,  Why  have  con- 
traries this  force  ?— We  anfwer,  Became, 
of  all  things  which  differ,  none  differ  IS 
widely.  Sound  differs  from  darknefs, b:: 
not  fo  much  as  from  filenee ;  darknefs  c ;:'• 
fers  from  found,  but  not  fo  much  as  frn 
light.  In  the  fame  intenfe  manner  diiFt: 
repofe  and  rerlleflncfs ;  felicity  and  ir.i- 
fery;  dubioui  folicitude  and  firm  refac- 
tion: the  epic  and  the  comic;  the  fubire 
and  the  ludicrous. 

And  why  differ  contraries  thus  widely? 
—Becaufe  while  attributes,  limply  differec:, 
may  co-exihV  in  the  fame  fubject,  contra- 
ries cannot  co-exift,  but  always  deiirny 
one  another.  Thus  the  fame  marble  m:) 
be  both  white  and  hard :  but  the  fen* 
marble  cannot  be  both  white  and  bbec 
And  hence  it  follows,  that  as  their  diffe- 
rence is  more  ir.tenfe,  fo  is  our  recogni:^" 
of  them  more  vivid,  and  our  improper.- 
more  permanent. 

This  effect  of  contraries  is  evident  era 
in  objects  of  fenfe,  where  imaginations- 
intellect  are  not  in  the  leaft  concerted 
When  we  pa  A  (for  example)  from  a  ta:- 
houfe,  we  fe  •!  the  common  air  mcreir- 
tenfely  cool ;  when  we  pafs  from  a  gj.< 
cavern,  we  feel  the  common  light  of  ii; 
day  more  intenfely  glaring. 

But  to  proceed  to  inftances  of  asG&r 
and  a  very  different  kind. 

Few  fcenes  are  more  affecting  than  t/.r 
taking  of  Troy,  as  defcribed  in  the  iec:^ 
Eneid— "  The  apparition  of  Hector  :c 
"  Eneas,  when  afleep,  announcing  to  hie 
u  the  commencement  of  that  direful  o.*-i 
*'  — the  diitant  lamentations,  heard  £•;.' 
•«  Eneas  as  he  awakes — his  afcendbe  & 
(t  houfe-top,  and  viewing  the  city  in  foa*' 
"  —-his  friend  Pentheus,  efcaped  from  «- 
*'  itruction,and  relating  to  him  their  wretch- 
ed   and   deplorable    condition— Ei*1* 
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To  pafs  from  poetry  to  painting— the 
Crucifixion  of  Polycratcs  by  SalvatorRo- 
fa,  is  "a  mod  affecting  reprefcntation  of 
"  various  human  figuies,  feen  under  diffe- 
"  rent  movies  of  horror  and  pity,  as  they 
"  contemplate  a  dreadful  ipectaele,  the 
"  oucifixion  above-mentioned."  The 
Aurora  of  Guido,  on  the  other  fide,  is 
"  one  of  thofe  joyous  exhibitions  where 
"  nothing  is  feen  but  youth  and  beauty,  in 
"  every  attitude  of  elegance  and  grace." 
The  former  picture  in  poetry  would  have 
been  a  deep  Penferofo ;  the  latter,  a  mod 
pleating  and  animated  Allegro. 

And  to  what  caufe  are  we  to  refer  thefe 
bill  enumerations  of  linking  effects  * 

To  a  very  diffetent  one  from  the  for- 
mer—not to  an  opposition  of  contrary 
incidents,  but  to  a  concatenation  or  ac- 
cumulation of  many  that  are  fimilar  and 
congenial. 

And  why  have  concatenation  and  accu- 
mulation fuch  a  force  ? — From  thefc  moll 
fimple  and  obvious  truths,  that  many  things 
fimilar„when  added  together  will  be  more 
in  quantity  than  any  of  them  taken  fingly; 
— confequently,  that  the  more  things  a're 
thus  added,  the  greater  will  be  their  effect. 

We  have  mentioned,  at  the  fame  time, 
both  accumulation  and  concatenation ;  be- 
caufe  ia  painting,  the  objects,  by  exiiting 
at  once,  are  accumulated  ;  in  poetry,  as 
thev  cxiftby  fucccflion,  they  are  not  accu- 
mulated but  concatenated.  Yet,  through 
memory  and  imagination,  even  thefe  alfo 
derive  an  accumulative  force,  being  pre- 
ferved  from  palling  away  by  thofe  admir- 
able faculties,  till,  like  many  pieces  of  me- 
tal melted  together,  they  collectively  form 
one  common  magnitude. 

It  mull  be  farther  remembered,  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  things  analogous,  even 
when  thofe  things  are  the  objects  of  diffe- 
rent faculties.  For  example— As  are  paf- 
fjonatc  gettures  to  the  eye,  {o  are  pafiion- 
ate  tones  to  the  ear;  Co  are  paffionate 
ideas  to  the  imagination.  To  feel  the 
amazing  force  of  an  accumulation  like 
this,  wemuit  fee  fomc  capital  actor,  acting 
the  drama  of  Tome  capital  po?t,  where  all 
the  powers  of  both  arc  aiit-mblcd  at  the 
fame  iniUiit. 

And  thus  have  we  endeavoured,  by  a  few 
obvious  and  ealy  examples  to  explain  whit 
we  mean  by  the  word*,  "  Jccking  the  cau.'c 
M  or  reafon,  as  often  as  we  frci  worki  of 
"art  and  ing?nuity  to  affect  us."— See 
$  167.  178.  "  Hams 

h  181. 


•  with  a  few  friends,  ru  filing  in  to  the  thick - 
'  cii  danger— their  various  fuccefs  till 
1  :icy  all  ;>eri(h,  but  himfclf  and  two  more 

•  — the  affecting  fcenes  of  horror  and  pity 
k  .nd  Prism's  pahec— a  fon  flain  at  his  fa- 

•  ;!  cr\  Ket;  and  the  immediate  maflacre 
'  cf  the  old  monarch  himfelf — Eneas,  on 

(;>  ~.£  tliii,  infpired  with  the  memory  of 
•!ii  own  father— -his  revolving  to  return 
Innic,  having  cow  kit  all  his  compa- 
nions—his feeing  Hde.i  in  the  way,  and 
Us  defign  to  difpatch  fo  wicked  a  uoman 
—Venus  interpoting,  and  (hewing  him 
(by  removing  the  film  from  hi*  eyes) 
t.e  mod  fubliinc,  thouj»H  molt  direful,  of 
'ail  nVhts;  the  Gods  themfelves  bulled 
in  Tro>'s  dell  ruction;  Neptune  at  one 
employ,  Juno  at  another,  Pallas  at  a 
third— It  is  not  Helen  (fays  Venus) 
bat  the  gods,  that  arc  the  authors  of 
vour  country's  ruin— it  is  their  incle- 
mency," Arc. 

Not  Fefs  folemn  and  awful,  though  lefs 
MJIr.g  to  pity,  is  the  commencement  of 
tie  tixth  Encid — "  The  Sibyl's  cavern— 

•  her  frantic  geftures,  and  prophecy— the 
1  requeit  of  Eneas  to  defcend  to  the  (hades 

—her  anfwer,  and  information  about  the 
lofs  of  one  of  his  friends— the  fate  of 
poor  Mifenus— his  funeral — the  golden 
hough  difcovcred,  a  preparatory  cir- 
'  curcilance  for  the  defcent— the  facrifice 
•—the  ground  bellowing  under  their  feet 
—the  woods  in  motion— the  dogs  of  He- 
cate howling — the  actual  defcent,  in  all 
its  particulars  of  the  marvellous,  and  the 
terriD!e." 

If  we  pafs  from  an  ancient  author  to  a 
lodern,  what  fcene  more  ftriking  than  the 
rft  fcene  in  Hamlet  ? — "  The  folemnity 
of  the  time,  a  fevere  and  pinching  night 
1  —the  folemnity  of  the  place,  a  platform 
for  a   guard— the  guards   themfelves; 
1  and  their  appofite  difcourfe— yonder  (tar 
1  in  fuch  a  pofition;  the  bell  then  beating 
one — when     defcription    is    exhaufted, 
1  the  thing  iifelf  appears,  the  Ghoit  enters." 
From  Shakefpeare  the  tranfnion  to  Mil- 
an is  natural.     What  piece*  have  ever 
cet  a  more  juft,  as  well  as  univerfal  ap- 
^afe,  than  his  L'AHcgro  and  II  Penfe- 
ofo  ?—  The  nrft,  a  combination  of  every 
acident  that  is  lively  and  chearful;  the 
econd,  of  every  incident  that  is  melancholy 
iai  ferious :  the  materials  of  each  collected, 
ccording  to  their  character,  from  rural  life, 
wmcity  life,  from  mufic,  from  poetry ;  in 

•  *ord,  from  every  part  of  nature,  and 
-cry  part  of  art, 
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§    1 8 1 .     Advice  tn  a  F  •  j inner  in  the  Art  cf 

If  1  might  advifea  beginner  in  this  ele- 
gant puriuit,  it  (hould  b;*,  as  far  as  poflible, 
n  rcviur  for  principles  to  the  moil  plain 
and  fun  pie  truths,  and  to  extend  every 
theorem,  as  he  advances,  to  its  utmolt  lati- 
tude, io.n.s  to  make  it  iui:,and  include,  the 
grjaidl  number  of  pofiible  caies. 

1  would  advife  him  farther,  to  avoid  fub- 
tle  and  far-fetched  refinement,  which,  as  it 
is  for  the  me-if.  part  adverie  to  pcrfpicuity 
and  truth,  may  icrvc  to  make  au  able  So- 
phi.},  but  never  a r.  able  Critic. 

A  word  \\:vrL* — I  would  advife  a  young 
Critic,  in  hh  contemrbitlons,  to  turn  his 
eye  rather  to  lie  praifc-worthy  than  the 
bhmeau'e;  that  is,  to  inveirigate  the  caufes 
of  praife,  rather  t;;':n  the  caufes  of  blame, 
bor  though  an  uuir-.formed  beginner  may, 
in  a  lirrle  ini'anc-/,  happen  to  blame  pro- 
perly, i:  is  more  rr.an  probable,  that  in  the 
next  he  mav  fail,  and  incur  the  cenfure 
pa  (Ted  upon  the  criticiiing  cobler,  Ne  fitter 
ultra  crepidam.  Harris. 

§   182.    On  numerous  Ccmpcfltion. 

As  Numerous  Compofition  arifes  from 
a  juit  arrangement  of  words,  fo  is  that  ar- 
rangement juii,  when  formed  upon  their 
veibvil  quantify. 

Now  if  we  kek  for  this  verbal  quantity 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  v»e  fhall  find  that, 
while  thofe  two  languages  were  in  purity, 
their  verbal  quantity  wls  in  purity  alio. 
I>ei  wivllable  h^d  a  mcafure  of  time, either 
lor.g  or  ihort,  defined  with  precifum  cither 
by  iti  conllituent  vow  e!,  or  by  the  relation 
of  t'\at  vowel  to  other  k-tters  adjoining. 
Syllables  thus  characterized,  when  com- 
bined, made  a  foot;  and  feet  thus  charac- 
terized, when  combined,  made  a  verle  :  fo 
that  while  a  particular  harmony  exifled  in 
every  part,  a  general  harmony  was  dif- 
fused th. rough  trie  whole. 

Pronunciation  at  this  period  being,  like 
other  things,  perfcci,  accent  and  quantity 
were  accurately  diltinguifhed  ;  of  which 
diflindlion,  familiar  then,  though  now  ob- 
fcure,  we  venture  to  fuggeft  the  following 
explanation.  We  compare  quantity  tomu- 
fical  tones  differing  in  long  and  lhorr,  as 
upon  whatever  line  they  (land,  a  femi  brief 
differs  from  a  minim.  We  compare  ac- 
cent to  muficd  tones  differing  in  high  and 
low,  as  D  upon  the  third  line  differs  from 
G  upon  the  firft,  be  its  length  the  fame, 
or  be  it  longer  or  ihorter. 


And  thus  things  continued  for  a  fuccef- 
(ion  of  centuries,  from  Homer  and  Heiiod 
to  Virgil  and  Horace,  during  which  inter- 
val,  if  we  add  a  trifle  to  its  end,  all  th: 
truly  claffical  poets,  both  Greek  and  Latin, 
flourished. 

Nor  was  profe  at  the  fame  time  rcg- 
lecled.  Penetrating  wits  diicovcrcd  this 
alfo  to  be  capable  of  numerous  coaipoi- 
tion,  and  founded  their  ideas  upon  fa: :cl- 
lowing  reafonings  : 

Though  they  allowed  that  profe  fi.oa!J 
not  be  ilriclly  metrical  (for  then  it  voull 
be  no  longer  profe,  but  poetry) ;  yet  at  t;.e 
fame  time  they  afferted,  it  it  had  no 
Rhythm  at  all,  fech  a  vague  efRi  n 
would  of  courfe  fatigue,  and  the  re:c  r 
would  feck  in  vain  for  thofe  return:  ; 
paufes,  fo  helpful  to  his  reading,  and. 
grateful  to  his  ear.  lbiL 

§    183.   On  other   Decorations  cf  Pnj:  k- 
fides  Profaic  Feet ;  as  Alliteration. 

Eefides  the  decoration  of  Profaic  ?et% 
there  arc  other  decorations,  adminicle  inta 
Englilh  compofition,  fuch  a->  All  ire  ratio:, 
and  Sentences,  efpecially  the  Period. 

Firft  therefore  for  the  firft;  I  rr.n3 
Alliteration. 

Among  the  claflics  of  old,  there  is  do 
finer  illuilration  of  this  figure,  than  b- 
cretius's  defcription  of  thofe  bleit  abdf:. 
where  his  gods,  detached  from  provi&'iwd 
cares,  ever  lived  in  the  fruition  of  diva* 
ierenity  : 

Appnret  divum  numrn,  fedefque  qoicrae, 

Q^as  neque  c^ncuiiunt   venti,    ncque  nob'ila  cs* 

bis 
Afpergunt,  neque  nix  acri  concrcta  pru*>r.a 
Cuna  cad ens  violar,   fempcrque  innnjiluu  rtHt: 
lntcgit,  et  Urge  ditTul'o  lumiiC  rider. 

Lucrct.UI.  i-;- 

The  fublime  and  accurate  Virgil  diJr^ 
contemn  this  decoration,  though  he  ui:<i " 
with  fuch  pure,  unaffeclcd  (implicit)',  tut 
wc  cftcn  feel  its  force  without  contes- 
plating  the  caufe.  Take  one  in  fcinc?  cf. 
of  infinite,  with  which  his  works  abcii--- 

Aurora  intcrca  m'lfcris  mor:a  ibus  alrmra 
Extulerat  lucem,  reicxens  orer*  aique  bfc*x«- 

/iLn.  XI.  v. ;  '•• 

To  Virgil  we  may  add  the  fuperic*  t- 
thority  of  Homer : 

H7CI  0  XflTTTEo.O  TO  *AXf,;C>  OOf  *AX1t»» 

"Ov  zvy.i/  KaTilay  vat»>  'AS6*^r«»  \A>K->»*- 

Hermogenes,  the  rhetorician,  when  - 
quotes  thele  lines,  quotes  them  is  in  n 
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i  le  cf  the  f  gure  here  mentioned,  but 
*  i:  by  a  Greek  name,  IIAPHXHEIS. 
?!cero  has  tranfhted  the  above  verfes 
pntly,  and  given  us  too  Alliteration; 
lgh  not  Under  the  fame  letters: 

;i  mifer  in  ctmpis  errabat  folus  Ala?!9, 
le  (uum  cor  edens,  hominum  veftigia  titans. 

Cic. 

iriftotle  knew  this  figure,  and  called  it 
'OMOIftZlE,  a  name  perhaps  not  fo 
:ife  as  the  other,  becatife  it  rather  ex- 
Itrs  refemblance  in  general,  than  that 
ch  arifes  from  found  in  particular.  His 
nple  is — ArPON  yue  foxtitg  APrON 
air*. 

\e  Latin  rhetoricians  flyled  it  Anno- 
,::.o,  and  give  us  examples  of  fimilar 
ratter. 

iut  1  he  moll  (ingular  facl  is,  that  fo 
y  in  our  own  hi  (Tory,  as  the  reign  of 
:i  v  i lie  fecond,  this  decoration  was 
tx?  d  and  cultivated  both  by  the  Eng- 
and  the  Wclfti.  So  we  are  informed 
Giralcus  Cambrenfo,  a  contemporary 
ter,  who,  having  firil  given  the  WcHh 
■nee,  fubjoins  the  Engliih  in  the  fol- 
ing  vcrfe 

C>J  is  together  Gammen  aad  Wifcdome. 

Sat  is,  God  is  at  once  both  joy  and 


k-«.m» 


U  calls  the  figure  by  the  Latin  name 
nominatio,  and  adds,  "  that  the  two 
utior.s  were  fo  attached  to  this  verbal 
>."j.axtnt  in  every  high*fini(hcd  com- 
xjfition,  that  nothing  was  by  them 
'ileemed  elegantly  delivered,  no  dlclion 
:onfulered  but  as  rude  and  ruftic,  if  it 
iv  ere  not  fir  ft  amply  refined  with  the 
Mifhing  art  of  this  figure." 
Tij  perhaps  from  this%ational  tafte  of 
r<,  that  we  derive  many  proverbial  fimi- 
.  which,  if  we  except  the  found,  feem  to 
*e  to  other  merit— Fine  as  five- pence 
Round  as  a  Robin — &c. 
I.'.jsi  Spcnftrr  and  Shakefpeare  adopted 
:  practice,  but  the.i  it  was  in  a  manner 
nble  to  fuch  geniufc. 

Spenfer  fays — 

For  not  to  have  been  drpt  "n  Lerhe  lake 
Could  f*ve  the  fon  of  Thetis  from  fo  «iie } 
But  that  blind  bard  'did  him  immortal  make 
With  \erf«s  dipt  in  dew  oi  Caftilie. 

S>~kefpeare  fays— 

*!  n»y  fwet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers, 

» -Jay  mi^ht  I,  hanging  *n  Hotfpur's  neck, 
««  t»lkcJ,  ic.— Hen.  1  Vtb,  Pwt  id,  AS.  ai.- 


For  eloquence,  the  foul }  fong  charms  the  fenfe. 

P.  L.  II.  556, 

and  again, 

Behemoth,  biggeft  horn  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  Taftnefs—  P.  L.  VII.  471. 

From  Dry  den  we  felecl  one  example 
out  of  many,  for  no  one^ppears  to  hav« 
employed  this  figure  more  frequently,  or* 
like  Virgil,  with  greater  fimplicity  and 
ftrength. 

Better  to  hunt  in  6elds  for  health  unbought, 
Than  fire  the  doctor  for  a  naufeous  draught* 
The  wife  for  cure  on  exercife  depend  ; 
God  never  made  his  work  for  man  to  mend* 

Da  yd.  Fables* 

Pope  fings  in  his  Dunciad • 

*Twas    chatt'ring,  grinning,   mouthing,  jabbVing 

all)    . 
And  noife,  and  Norton ;  brangling,  and  Brevall  j 
Dennis,  and  diflbnance— — 

Which  lines,  though  truly  poetical  and 
humorous,  may  be  fufpected  by  fome  to 
(hew  their  art  too  confpicuoufly,  and  too 
nearly  to  rcfemblc  that  verfe  of  old  En- 
nius 

O  !  tite,  tute,  tati,  tibi  tanta,  tyranne,  tulifM, 
Script,  ad.  Hereon.  1.  iv.  f.  18. 

Gray  begins  a  fublime  Ode, 

Ruin  fcizc  thee,  ruthlefs  king,  &c 

We  might  quote  alfo  Alliterations  from 
profe  writers,  but  thofe  we  haVe  alledged 
we  think  fufficient.  Harris* 

'     §   184.     On  the  Period, 

Nor  is  elegance  only  to  be  found  in 
fmgle  words,  or  in  fingle  feet ;  it  may  be 
found,  when  we  put  them  together,  in  our 
peculiar  mode  of  putting  them.  'Tis  out 
of  words  and  feet  thus  compounded,  that 
we  fQrm  fentences,  and  among  fentences 
none  fo  (hiking,  none  fo  pleating  as  the 
Period.  The  reafon  is,  that,  while  other 
fentences  are  indefinite, and  (like  a  geome- 
trical right  line)  ma  y  be  produced  indefinite- 
ly, the  Period  (like  a  circular  line)  is  al- 
ways circumfcribcd,  returns, and  terminates 
at  'a  given  point.  In  other  words,  while 
orhcr  fentences,  by  the  help  of  common  co- 
pulatives, have  a  fort  of  boundlefs  effufion; 
the  co  idituent  parts  of  a  Period  have  a 
fort  of  reflex  union,  in  which  union  the 
fentence  is  fo  far  complete,  as  neither  to 
require,  nor  even  to  admit,  a  farther  ex- 
tenfion.  Readers  &rA  a  plcafure  in  this 
1  i  grateful 
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grateful  circuit,  which  leads  them  fo  agree- 
ably to  an  acquifition  of  knowledge. 

The  author,  if  he  may  be  permitted, 
would  refer  by  way  of  illuftration,  to  the 
beginnings  of  his  Hermes,  and  his  phi- 
lo.'bphical  arrangements,  where  fome  at- 
tempts have  been  made  in  this  periodical 
ft;,  le.  He  would  refer  alfo,  for  much  more 
illuftrious  examples,  to  the  opening  of  Ci- 
cero's Oilicc;;  to  that  of  the  capital  Ora- 
tion of  Dcrnofthenes  concerning  the  Crown; 
and  to  that  of  the  celebrated  Panegyric, 
made  (if  he  may  be  fo  called)  by  the  father 
of  Periods,  Ifocrates. 

Again— every  compound  fentenee  is 
compounded  of  other  fentences  more  Am- 
ple, which  compared  to  one  another,  have 
a  certain  proportion  of  length.  Now  it  is 
in  general  a  good  rule,  that  among  thefe 
conliiuient  fent.nces,  the  laft  (if  poftible) 
fliould  be  ci;ual  to  the  firft ;  or  if  not 
equal,  then  rather  longer  than  fhorter. 
Tne  reafon  is,  that  without  a  fpecialcaufe, 
abrupt  conclufions  are  oftenfive,  and  the 
reader,  like  a  traveller  quietly  purfuing 
hi?  journey,  finds  an  unexpected  precipice, 
where  he  is  di (agreeably  ftopt. 

Harris. 

§    185.      On  Monojyllables. 

It  has  been  called  a  fault  in  our  lan- 
guage, rh.it  it  abounds  in  Monofyllables, 
A*  thele,  in  too  lengthened  a  fuite,  dif- 
grace  a  compof.iion,  Lord  Shaftcfbury, 
(who  iludied  purity  of  ilyle  with  great  at- 
tention) limited  their  number  to  nine;  and 
v  as  careful  in  his  characVeiiftics,  to  con- 
form to  his  own  law.  Even  in  Latin  too 
many  of  them  were  condemned  by  Quinc- 
tilian. 

Above  all,  care  ihould  be  had,  that  a 
fentenee  end  not  with  a  crowd  of  them, 
tl.ofe  efncciallv  of  the  vulvar,  untunable 
fiA-u  fuch  as,  "  to  fct  it  up/'  to  "  get  by 
re,.d  by  at  it,"  &c.  for  thefe  difgracc  a 
fciitcp.ee  that  may  be  ctherwife  laudable, 
iw.d  are  like  the  rabble  at  the  clofc  of  fome 
pompous  cavalcade.  Ibid. 

§    ]  86.      Authorities  alledgcd. 

'T\*  ?*  by  thefe  and  other  arts  of  fimilar 
fit,  that  aV.hors  in  diilant  ages  have  cul- 
\\\:v  (i  thc'.r  ilyle.  Looking  upon  know- 
ledge [\\  I  mav  be  allowed  theallufion)  to 
p..if/i  to  t iie  juaiifionsofthe  mind  through 
lavn-u; ■<  e,  they  were  careful  (it  I  may 
purine  the  metaphor)  not  to  offend  in  the 
vctfibale.  Tiu-y  did  not  eftetm  it  par- 
donable to  dtipiie  the  public  ear,   when 


they  faw  the  love  of  numbers  fo  univcrL!  / 
diffufed. 

Nor  were  they  difcouraged,  as  if  in? 
thought  their  labour  would  be  loft,  h 
thefe  more   refined  but  yet  popular  :.r.;, 
they  knew  the  amazing  difference  bei.vtn 
the  power  to  execute,  and  the  pov;:  it- 
judge  :— that  to  execute  was  the  join:  it t 
of  genius  and  of  habit;    a   painful  ;e- 
fition,   only   attainable   by  the  few;-' 
judge,  the  fimple  effort  of  that  plair. ':-.: 
common  fenfe,  imparted  by  Providtr.:e  12 
fome  degree  to  every  one.  RiJ. 

§    187.      Objeclors  anfactred. 

But  here  methinks  an  obje&or  demrit 
— "  And  are  authors  then  to  compote,:- 
"  form  their  treatifes  by  rule?— Ar^  ' 
"  to  balance  periods  ? — To  fcan  p:  - 
"  and  cretics  ? — To  affect  alliteraticcsi— 
"  To  enumerate  monofyllables  r"  Set. 

If,  in  arfwer  to  this  objector,  it  ik."'l 
befaid,  They  ought;  the  permiiiieaC v..; 
at  leall  be  tempered  with    much  cjcjc: 
Thefe  arts  are  to  be  fo   blended  w::i  * 
pure  but  common  ftyle,  that  the  read^  ^ 
he  proceeds,  may  only  feel  their  U- 
force.     If  ever  they  become  glaring,  t:5 
degenerate  into  affeftation ;   an  txvx-t 
more  difgufting,  becaufe  lefs  natural.:^" 
even  the  vulgar  language  of  an  unpo ::'  e, 
clown.     'Tis  in  writing,  as  in  sc::ne- 
The  beft  writers  are  like  our  late  :>cw.- 
Garrick — And  how  did    that  able  nr  ^ 
employ   his  art  ?— Not  by  a  vair.  ocr- 
tion  of  any  one  of  his  poweu,  bi<:  r« :   - 
tent  ufe  of  them  all  in  fr.ch  an  exfi:. '■-' 
of  nature,  that  while  we  were  prt-ier.t-- 
thcatre,  and  only  beholding  an  aci~*   ,: 
could  not  help  thinking  ouriVIv<:  i~ ;  re- 
mark with  Hamlet,  or  in    EclworM  :*■■ 
with  Richard.  *  l-r- 

§    1 83.    When  the  Habit  is  w^p-.  "" 
thing  fo  etiy  at  Practice. 

There  is  another  objection  flilh— T"v ' 
fpeculations  may  be  called  minutv.;'  '% 
partaking  at  beft  mo*e  of  the  cle^r----1 
of  the  folid  ;  and  attended  with  ujs.a- 
be  vend  the  value  of  the  labour. 

To  anfwerthisjit  may  be  ohiVrvcu.  "■ 
when  It- bit  is  once  gaie.ed,  nothing  ^  e- 
as  practice.  When  the  car  is  cce - 
tuated  to  thefe  verbal  rhythms*  it'-" 
them  fpontaneoufly,  vithout  atteni 
labour.  If  we  call  for  in  fiances,  v 
more  eafy  to  every  fmith,  to  every  •* 
penter,  to  every  common  mechiruc.  • 
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tv:  fexeral  energies  of  their  proper  arts? 
H  nv  Jt:le  do  even  the  rigid  laws  of  verfe 
< !  \ <}&  a  genius  truly  poetic  ?  How  little 

<  :  :'vv  cramp  a  Milton,  a  Dryden,  or  a 
1'  .  :  Cicero  writes  that  Antipater  the 
'  \>/:  n  co'1 1  pour  forth  Hexameters  ex- 
t(>  \n*j-e,  and  ih  it,  whenever  he  chofe  to 

*  a  y,  wwl.  followed  him  of  courfe.  We 
r  ;y  .1  'J  to  Antipater  the  ancient  Rhapfo- 

<  .  ->f  the  G  recks,  and  the  modern  Impro- 
\  .  t  ri  of  the  Italians.  If  this  then  be 
fi  V.i?l»!e  in  verfe,  how  much  more  fo  in 

"- :  In  profc,  the  laws  of  which  fo  far 
«.  .:t  from  thofe  of  poetry,  that  we  can 
t  me  relax  them  as  we  find  expedi- 
<  ly  more,  where  to  relax  them  is 
r  : '  c'y  expedient,  but  even  neceffary,  be- 
c .  :".•,  t,  10  ugh  numerous  compofition  may 
1  v  .1  requiiitc,  yet  regularly  returning 
t  .;■  ;h:n  is  a  thing  we  fhould  avoid. 

Harris, 

■  _     

(  1S9.  /*  every  Whole,  the  eenfiituent  Parts, 
an  I  the  Facility  of  their  Coincidence ,  me- 
r./  our  Regard, 

!•*  every  whole,  whether  natural  or  ar- 
t  .-I,  the  constituent  parts  well  merit  our 
:■  nrd,  and  in  nothing  more  than  in  the 
l.*  i'ity  of  their  coincidence.    If  we  view 

*  Lndixip,  how  pleating  the  harmony  be- 
t  •  w  en  hills  and  woods,  bet  wren  rivers,  and 
;.>:.;!  If  we  feleft  from  this  landlkip  a 
tt.  \  how  well  does  the  trunk  correfpond 

•  .ih  its  branches,  and  the  whole  of  its 

•  "n,  with  its  beautiful  verdure !  If  we 
'  :c  .;n  animal,  for  example  a  fine  horfe 

<  d.r.  a  union  in  his  colour,  his  figure  and 
i  i*  motions  !  If  one  of  human  race,  what 
£•  -*  pleafingly  congenial,  than  when  vir- 
u":  -r'^  genius  appear  to  animate  a  grace* 

— —  pulchro  Yemen*  e  corpore  virtus  ? 

Th*  charm  increafes,  if  to  a  graceful  fi- 
r-'c  we  add  a  graceful  elocution.  Elo* 
c  ^  too  is  heightened  ftill,  if  it  convey 
^£:nt  fentiments ;  and  thefe  again  are 
'  ::,.itcTicd,  if  cloathed  with  graceful  dic- 
t  .i-n.  that  is,  with  words  which  are  pure, 
I  .'''vifc,  and  well  arranged.  Ibid* 

S  1  90.  Verbal  Decorations  not  to  he  called 
Minutiae. 

t  We  mull  not  call  thefe  verbal  decora- 
tion ,  minutiae.  They  are  eflential  to  the 
tauty,  nay,  to  the  completion  of  the  whole. 
Without  them  the  compofition,  though  its 
frntiments  may  be  juft,  is  like  a  picture  with 
good  drawing,  but  with  bad  and  defective 
colouring. 


Thefe  we  are  aflured  were  the  fentiments 
of  Cicero,  whom  we  mull  allow  to  have 
been  a  mailer  in  his  art,  and  who  has  am- 
ply and  accurately  treated  verbal  decora- 
tion and  numerous  compofition,  in  no  lefs 
than  two  capital  treatifes,  (his  Orator,  and 
his  De  Oratore)  ftrengthening  vithil  his 
own  authority  with  that  of  Aririotie  and 
Theophraflus ;  to  whom,  if  more  were 
wanting,  we  might  add  the  names  of  De- 
metrius Phalereus,  Dionyfius  of  Halicar- 
naflus,  Dionyfius  Longinus,  and  Quin&i- 
lian.  Ibid. 

$  191.     Advice  to  Readers, 

Whoever  reads  a  perfedt  or  finiihcd 
compofition,  whatever  be  the  language, 
whatever  the  fubjeft,  fhould  read  it,  even 
if  alone,  both  audibly  and  dillindly. 

In  a  compofition  of  this  chr.raclcr,  not 
only  precife  words  are  admitted,  but  words 
metaphorical  and  ornamental.  And  far- 
ther— as  every  fentence  contains  a  latent 
harmony,  fo  is  that  harmony  derived  from 
the  rhythm  of  its  condiment  parts. 

A  compofition  then  like  this,  (hould  (as 
I  faid  before )  be  read  both  diftin&ly  and 
audibly ;  with  due  regard  to  flops  and 
paufes;  withoccafional  elevations  andde- 
preflions  of  the  voice,  and  whatever  elfc 
con  dilutes  juft  and  accurate  pronunciation. 
He  who,  defpifing  or  neglecling,  or  know- 
ing nothing  of  all  this,  reads  a  work  of 
fuch  character  as  he  would  read  a  feflions- 
paper,  will  not  only  mifs  many  beauties  of 
the  flyle,  but  will  probably  mifs  which  (is 
worfe)  a  large  proportion  of  the  fenfe. 

Ibid. 

§  192.  Every  Whole  Jbould  have  a  Begin- 
ning, a  Middle,  and  an  End.  The  Theory 
exemplified  in  the  Georgics  of  Virgil. 

Let  us  take  for  an  example  the  molt 
highly  finiihed  performance  among  the 
Romans,  and  that  in  their  moftpolifhed 
period,  I  mean  the  Georgics  of  Virgil: 

Quid  faciat  lsera*  fegetes,  quo  fid  ere  terrain 
Vertere,  Mzcenas,  (i  i)  ulmifque  adjungere  vites 
Conveniat;  f  iii)qua?curaboum,qui  cultus habendo 
Sitprcori;  fiv]  apibus  quanta  ex pertemia  parci*,  4 
Hinc  canexe  lucipiam,  &c— Virg  Georg.  I. 

In  thefe  lines,  -and  fo  on  (if  we  confult  the 
original)  for  forty-two  lines  inclufive,  we 
have  the  beginning ;  which  beginning  in- 
cludes two  things,  the  plan,  and  the  invo- 
cation. 

In  the  four  firft  verfes  we  have  the  plan, 

which  plan  gradually  opens  and  becomes 
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the  whole  work,  as  an  acorn,  when  deve- 
loped, becomes  a  perfect  oak.     After  this 
comes  the  invocation,  which  extends  to  the 
lait  of  the  forty-two  verfes  above-mention- 
ed.    The  two  together  give  us  the  true 
chara&er  of  a  beginning,  wi >ich,  as  above 
defcribed,  nothing  can  precede,  and  which 
it  isneceflary  that  fumething  ihould  follow. 
The  remaining  part  of  the   tirit  bock, 
together  with  the  three  books  following,  to 
verfe  the  458th  of  book  the  fourth,  :na\e 
the  middle,  which  alfo  has  its  true  charac- 
ter, that  of  fucceeding  the  beginning,  where 
we  expect  fomething  farther;  and  ihnt  of 
preceding  the  end,  where  we  expect  no- 
thing more. 

The  eight  la  ft  verfes  of  the  poem  make 
the  end,  which,  like  the  beginning,  is 
fhort,  and  which  preferves  its  real  charac- 
ter, by  fatisfying  the  reader  that  all  is 
complete,  and  that  nothing  is  to  follow. 
The  performance  is  even  dated.  Jt  fini flies 
like  an  epillle,  giving  us  the  place  and 
time  of  wilting;  but  then  giving  them  in 
<uch  a  manner,  as  they  ought  to  come 
J'  ;>m  Virgil. 

But  to  open  our  thoughts  into  a  farther 
detail. 

A^  the  poem,  from  its  very  name,  re- 
flects various  matters  relative  to  land, 
(Gcorgica)  and  which  are  cither  imme- 
diately or  mediately  connected  \vi:li  it; 
among  the  variety  of  thefe  matters  the 
poem  begins  from  the  lo-'. tl\,  and  thence 
advances  gradually  fi/cm  higher  to  higher, 
till,  having  reached  the  highcit,  it  there 
properly  itops. 

The  fir  ft  book  begins  frcm  the  fimple 
culture  of  the  earth,  and  from  its  humblell 
progeny,  corn,  legumes,  flowers,  &c. 

It  is  a  nobler  fpecie?  of  vegetables  which 
employs  tiie  feconi  book,  where  we  arc 
taught  the  ensure  of  trees,  and,  among 
othcrs/of that  important  pair,  the  olive  and 
the  vine.  Yet  it  mult  be  remembered,  that 
ail  this  is  nothinc  more  than  the  culture  of 
mere  vegetable  and  inanimate  nature. 

It  is  in  the  third  book  that  the  pon  rifes 
to  nature  fer.iltivc  and  animated,  when  he 
gives  us  precepts  about  cattle,  horfes, 
iiicep,  &c. 

At  length,  in  the  fourth  book,  when 
matters  draw  to  a  concluiion,  then  it  is  he 
treats  his  iubjec":  in  a  moral  and  political 


for  fuch  is  the  character  of  his  bees,  thofe 
truly  focial  and  political  animals,  It  is 
here  he  firlt  mentions  arts,  and  memory, 
and  laws,  and  families.  It  is  here  (their 
great  (heat it y  confidered)  he  fuppoiti  a 
portion  imparted  of  a  fublirner  principle. 
It  is  here  that  every  thing  vegetable  c- 
merely  brutal  fcems  forgotten,  while  aJ 
appears  at  leaft  human,  and  fomctime:, 
even  divine  f 

His  quidam  (ignis,  atque  haec  exempla  (ccuri, 
£ i'c  ar»ifus  partem  divinre  mtntit,  «  hauihs 
JEtherios  diiere  ;  deum  namque  ire  pcrox^a 
Tctratyue  tra&uique  maris,  &c. 

Ceorg.  IV.  119. 

When  the  fubject  will  not  permit  him  to 
proceed  farther,  he  fuddenly  conveys  hi* 
reader,  by  the  fable  of  Ariftxus,  araou^ 
nymph?,  heroes,  demi-gods,  and  gods,a:i 
thus  leaves  him  in  company  fuppofed  more 
than  mortal. 

This  is  not  only  a  fublime  couclufion  to 
the  fourth  book,  but  naturally  leads  to  t« 
conclufion  of  the  whole  work;  for  hcd«> 
no  more  after  this  than  fhortly  recapitulate, 
and  elegantly  blend  his  recapitulating  wit; 
a  compliment  to  Auguftus. 
But  even  this  is  rot  all. 
The  dry,  didactic  character  of  the  Geo:?- 
ics,  made  it  necefTary  they  ihould  be  en- 
livened by  epifodes   and   digrefTions.  It 
has  been  the  art  of  the  poet,  that  the* 
epifodes  and  digreflions  (hould  be  homoge- 
neous :  that  is,  ihould  fo  connect  with  u: 
fubjedt,  as  to  become,  as  it  were,  pr.nso* 
it.     On  thefe  principles  every  bookhii".: 
its  end,  what  I  call  an  epilogue;  for  f> 
beginning,  an  invocation;  and  for  its  rr.:c- 
dle,  the  feveral  precepts  relative  to  its  :u> 
ject,  I  mean  hufbandry.     Having  a  beji* 
ning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  every  puts- 
feli  oecomes  a  fmaller  whole,  though*  i 
refpect  to  the  general  plan,  it  is  loiI'j 
more  than  a  part.     Thus  the  human  ri. 
with  a  view  to  its  elbow,  its  hands  ^  t:: 
ers,  &c.  is  as  clearly  a  whole,  asit  is  £r.:': 
but  a  part  with  a  view  to  the  entire  botiy. 
The  fmaller  wholes  of  this  divine  pc:?- 
may  merit  fome  attention;  by  thefe  I  sk? 
each  particular  book. 

Each  book  has  an  invocation.  T^»"- 
invokes  the  fun,  the  moon,  tht  vi-- 
rural  deities,  and  laltly  Auguftus :  th?  t'* 
cond  invokes  Bacchus;   the  third,  P*  ' 


way.    He  no  lunger  purfues  the  culture  of    and  Apollo;  the  fourth  his  patron  Ai-^" 


the  mere  brute  nature  ;  he  then  tlcfcribcs, 
a.  he  tells  us 

—  Mores,  et  iludij,  «t  pcpuljfl,  «  prjclu,  ice. 


nas.  J  do  not  dwell  on  thefe  invoa::-* 
muck  Icfs  on  the  parts  which  folio*,  v 
this  in  fact  would  be  writing  a  conned 
upon  the  poem.    But  the  Epilogues,  ix- 
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v.cfr  own  intrinnc  beauty,  arc  too  much 
a  our  purpofe  to  be  pafled  in  filence. 

In  the  arrangement  of  them  the  poet 
.-ems  to  have  purfued  fuch  an  order,  as 
;  at  alternate  aftecYions  (hould  be  alter- 
ably excited;  and  this  he  has  done,  well 
•i-m-ing  the  importance  of  that  generally 
cicnowled^ed  truth,  "the  force  ckriv.J 
>  contraries  by  their  juxta- poll  t  ion  or 
icccifion  •."  The  firft  book  ends  with 
lofe  portents  and  prodigies,  both  upon 
:r;h  and  in  the  heavers,  which  preceded 
WiVith  of  the  dictator  Cacfar.  To  these 
i.t  jl  feencs  the  epilogue  of  the  i'cconJ 
v)c  oppofes  the  tranquillity  and  felicity  of 
*  ru»p.l  life,  which  (as  he  informs  us) 
i« -mi  and  civil  difcord  do  not.ufually 
npair— 

Non  res  Romans,  pcritvraque  regna— 

i  the  ending  of  the  third  book  we  read 
Fa  pedilence,  and  of  nature  in  devafte- 
on;  in  the  fourth,  of  nature  reftorcd,  and, 
f  help  of  the  gods,  replenifhed. 

As  this  concluding  epilogue  (I  mean 
« fable  of  Arilhcus)  .occupies  the  moll 
c?rr:ant  place;  fo  is  it  decorated  ac- 
>*;in^ly  with  language,  events,  places, 
'  *  r^rlonages. 

No  language  was  ever  more  polifhed  and 
rr'r.onious.  The  defemt  of  Arilixus  to 
i-  mother,  and  of  Orpheus  to  the  (hades, 
re  events  ;  the  watery  palace  of  the  Ne- 
'.dts,  the  cavern  of  Proteus,  and  the 
cr.c  of  the  infernal  regions,  are  places ; 
••'  &eu>,  old  Proteus,  Orpheus,  Eurydicc, 
yllene,  and  her  nymhps,  arc  perfonages ; 
'  rrest.al!  ftrtking,all  fublimc. 

Let  us  view  the fe  epilogues  in  the  poet's 
rdcr. 

I.  Civil  Horrors, 
II.  Rural  Tranquillity, 

III.  Nature  laid  wade, 

IV.  Nature  redored. 

fcre,  as  we  have  faid  already,  different 
iftons  are,  by  the  fubjefts  being  alter- 
we.  alternately  excited ;  and  yet  withal 
rutedfo  judicioufly,  that  when  the  poem 
■  :'udes  and  all  is  at  an  end,  the  reader 
'•»•«  off  with  tranquillity  and  joy. 

Harris. 

193.  Exemplified  a  fain  in  the  Menexenus 

of?LATQ. 

From  the  Gcorgics  of  Virgil  we  pro- 
*«i  to  the  Menexenus  of  Plato ;  the  firft 
ang  the  mod  hniihed  form  of  a  didatic 

*  See  before,  §  179. 


poem,  the  latter  the  molt  confummate  mo- 
del of  a  panegyric  oration. 

The  Menexenus  is  a  funeral  oration 
in  praife  of  thofe  brave  Athenians*  who 
had  fallen  in  battle  by  generoufly  avert- 
ing the  caufe  of  their  country.  Like  the 
Gcorgics,  and  every  other  jud  competi- 
tion, this  oration  has  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  a  folemn  account  of 
the  deccaftd  having  received  all  the  le- 
gitimate rights  of  burial,  and  of  the  pro- 
priety of  doing  them  honour  not  only  by 
deeds  but  by  words  ;  that  is,  not  only  by 
funeral  ceremonies,  but  by  a  fpeech,  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  their  magnani- 
mity, ;.ad  to  recommend  it  to  their  pode- 
rity,  as  ar.  object  of  imitation. 

As  the  deceafed  were  brave  and  gal- 
lant men,  we  are  (hewn  by  what  means 
they  came  to  poflc fs  their  character,  and 
what  noble  exploits  they  perform  in  con- 
fequence. 

Hence  the  middle  of  the  oration  con- 
tains fird  their  origin;  next  their  educa- 
tion and  form  of  government ;  and  lad  of 
all,  the  confcqucnce  of  fuch  an  origin 
and  education  ;  their  heroic  atchievemente 
from  the  earlieft  days  to  the  time  then 
prefent. 

The  middle  part  being  thus  complete, 
we  come  to  the  conclufion,  which  is  per- 
haps the  moll  fublime  piece  of  oratory, 
both  for  the  plan  and  execution,  which 
is  extant,  of  any  age,  or  in  any  lan- 
guage. 

By  an  awful  profopopeia,  the  deceafed 
are  called  up  to  add  re  is  the  living;  and 
fathers  (lain  in  battle,  to  exhwrt  their 
living  children ;  the  children  (lain  in  battle, 
to  confolc  their  living  fathers;  and  this 
with  every  idea  of  manly  confolation, 
with  every  generous  incentive  to  a  con- 
tempt of  death,  and  a  love  of  tbeir  coun- 
try, that  the  powers  of  nature  or  of  art 
could  fugged. 

*Tis  here  this  oration  concludes,  be- 
ing (as  we  have  (hewn)  a  perfect  whole, 
executed  with  all  the  drength  of  a  fub- 
lime language,  under  the  management  of 
a  great  and  a  fublime  genius. 

If  thefe  fpeculations  appear  too  dry, 
they  may  be  rendered  more  pleating,  if 
the  reader  would  perufe  the  two  pieces 
criticized.  His  labour,  he  might  be  af- 
fured,  would  not  be  loft,  as  he  would  pe- 
rufe two  of  the  ftnetit  pieces  which  the  two 
fined  ages  of  antiquity  produced.      Ibid. 
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§194.     Tbs  T beery   of  Whole  and  Parts 
concerns  fmall  (Forks  as  <wcll  as  great* 

We  cannot  however  quit  this  theory  con- 
cerning whole  and  parts,  without  obferving 
that  it  regards  alike  both  fin  .ill  wo:  lis  and 
great;  and  that  it  defcends  even  to  an 
efiay,  to  a  fonnct,  to  an  ode.  Thefc  mi- 
nuter efforts  of  genius,  unlcfs  they  poflefs 
(if  I  may  be  pardoned  the  expreihon) 
a  certain  charade r  of  Totality,  lofe  a 
capital  pleafure  derived  fr.  ri  their  union; 
from  a  union  which,  collected  in  a  few 
pertinent  ideas,  combines  them  all  hap- 
pily under  one  amicable  form.  Without 
thii  union,  the  production  is  no  better  than 
a  fort  of  vague  effufion,  where  fentences 
follow  fentences,  and  flanzas  follow  ftan- 
zas,  with  no  apparent  reafon  why  they 
flioulJ  be  two  rather  than  twenty,  or  twen- 
ty rather  than  two.  '  Hcre  the  di aion  ;s  elegant,  without  \hi 

It  we  v.  ant  another  argument  for  this  vulgar  or  affjeted  ;  the  words,  though  com- 
minuter  Totality,  we  may  reier  to  nature,  m0n,  being  taken  under  a  metaphor,  a:c 
which  art  is  kid  to  imitate.  Not  only  f0  far  eflrangcd  by  this  metaphorical  me, 
this  umverfe  is  or.e  (:n  v-ndous  whole,  but  tJiat  thev  acquire,  through  the  chare 
fuch  alf-j  is  a  tr?e,  a  fhrub,  a  flower  ;  fuch 
thefe  brings  which,  without  the  aid  of 
glafles,  even  cfcape  our  perception.  And 
fo  much  for  Totality  (I  venture  to  fami- 
li..n/,e  th ■■•  term)  t'jat  common  and  elien- 
tiai  character  to  every  legitimate  compo- 
fuion.  Hi 


fame  perfon,  dreft  like  a  pcafant,  cr  drcd 
like  a  gentleman.  And  hence  we  fee  k>w 
much  diction  merits  a  ferious  attention. 

But  this  perhaps  will  be  better  erukr- 
ftood  by  an  example.     Take  then  the  fol- 
lowing—" Don't  let  a  lucky  hit  fl'p;  i 
you  do,  be-like  you  mayn't  any  morega 
at  it.  "     The  fc.uiment  {we  muft  contas) 
is  exprcfl:  clearly,  but  the  diction  furely  is 
rather  vulgar  and  low.     Take  it  another 
way — «« Opportune  moments  are  few  arid 
fleeting;  f'eize  them  with  avidity,  or  yo:r 
progreifion  will   be  impeded."     Hrre  i:* 
ditftion,  though  not  low,  is  rather  obicau, 
The  words  are  un ufual, pedantic,  and  aiica- 
ed. Cut  what  fays  Shakefpeaie?— 

There  is  a  tiJc  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  Iciis  on  to  fjrtir.c; 
Omitted,  alt  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Js  bound  in  (hallows 


competent  dignity,  and  yet,  without  be- 
coming vulgar,  remain  intelligible  iri 
clear.  ltJ. 


lams. 


§795.      On  dc  curacy. 

There  is  another  character  left,  which, 
though  for.ic  n  to  the  pre  fen:  purpefe,  I 
venture  to  mention;  a. id  that  is  the  cha- 
racter of  Acuiacy.  Evry  work  ought 
to  be  as  accurate  as  poi:lb!e.  And  yet, 
though  tlii.  apply  to  works  of  every  kind, 
there  is  a  difference  whether  the  work  be 
great  or  fmall.  In  greater  works  (fuch  as 
hiitories,  epic  pocn.s  and  the  like)  their 
very  magnitude  excufes  incidental  defects  ; 
and  their  authors,  according  to  Horace, 
may  be  allowed  to  {lumber.  It  is  other- 
wife  in  {mailer  works,  for  the  very  reafon 
that  they  are  fmal'cr.  Such,  through 
every  part,  both  in  femimer.t  and  diction, 
fliruld  be  perfpicuous,  pur:,  fimple,  and 
prccife.  ibid. 

§   196.     On  DUllon. 

As  every  f.ntiment  mull  be  exprcfl  by 
words;  the  theory  of  fentiment  natuially 
leads  to  that  of  Diction.  Indeed,  the  con- 
nection between  them  is  fo  intimate,  that 
the  iamc  fentiment,  where  the  diclicm  dif- 
fers, is  as   din 


§   197.      On  the  Me!aph:r. 
Knowing  the  ilrefs  laid  by  the  ancient 
critics  on  the   Metaphor,  and  viewing ra 
admirable    effecls  in    the    decorat.r.5  c: 
Diction,  we  think  it  may  merit  a  h.ut: 


re^Tird. 


'llieie  is  not  perhaps  any  Egurcoffp^ 
fo  pleafing  as  the  Metaphor.  It  i>  2t  tirna 
the  language  of  every  individual,  but  a:nvt 
all,  is  peculiar  to  the  man  of  genius.  ri>» 
fa-racitv  difcerns  not  only  common  arv:- 
i:  ies,  but  thofe  others  more  remote,  w.  :a 
eicape  the  vulgar,  and  which,  thougi ::/ 
feldom  invent,  they  feldom  fail  to  rew •.;♦ 
nize,  when  they  hear  them  from  pen-  :.* 
more  ingenious  than  themfelves. 

Jt  has  been  ingenioufly  obferved,  &: 
the  Metaphor  took  its  rife  from  thepovtrrv 
of  language.  I\Ien,  not  finding  upon  c*& 
occafion  words  ready  made  for  their  ii  -  • 
were  compelled  to  have  recourfe  to*or- 
amlopous,  and  transfer  thern  from  £&*•* 
original  meaning  to  the  meaning  th'n  '•- 
quired.  But  though  the  MetapnorK5:- 
in  poverty,  it  did  not  end  there.  W  :-~ 
the  analogy  was  jull  (and  this  often  hap- 
pened) there  was  fomething  pec---'' 
plea  f:ng  in  what  was   both   new,  and  y 


familiar ;  fo  that  the  Metaphor  w:'  :  :: 
rcrent  111  appearance,  as  the    cultivated,  not  out  of  neceftty,  but  r>j  < - 
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umtnt.  It  is  thus  that  cloaths  were  firft 
illumed  to  defend  us  againft  the  cold,  but 
ame  afterwards  to  be  worn  for  dill  in  61  ion 
nd  decoration. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  there  is  a  force  in 
he  united  words,  new  and  familiar.  What 
1  n.-w,  but  not  familiar,  is  often  unintelli- 
ible ;  what  is  familiar,  bat  not  new,  is  no 
letter  than  common- place.  It  is  in  the 
nion  of  the  two,  that- the  obfeure  and  the 
u'gar  are  happily  removed ;  and  it  is  in 
his  union,  that  we  view  the  character  of  a 
lit  Metaphor. 

But  after  we  have  fo  praifed  the  Metap- 
hor, it  is  fit  at  length  we  ihould  explain 
'hat  it  is ;  and  this  we  (hall  attempt,  as 
-ell  by  a  defer iption,  as  by  examples. 
M  A  Metaphor  is  the  transferring  of  a> 
word  from  its  ufual  meaning  to  an  ana- 
logous meaning,  and  then  the  employ- 
ing it  agreeably  to  fuch  transfer."    For 
x-mplc,  the  ufual  meaning  of  evening  is 
be  conclufion  of  the  day.     But  age  too  is 
conclufion  ;  the  conclufion  of  human  life. 
«'o*  there  being  an  analogy  in  all  conclu- 
ons,  we  arrange  in  ord^r  the  two  we  have 
LVJged,  anJ  fay,  that,  as  evening  is  to 
hc&dy,  fo  is  age  to  human  life.     Hence, 
>y  an  cafy  permutation,  (which  furnilhes 
t  or.ee  two  metaphors)  we  fay  alternately, 
tat  evening  is  the  age  of  the  day ;  and 
tac  age  is  the  evening  of  life. 
There    are    other    metaphors    equally 
leafing,  but  which  we  only  mention,  as 
i:-:r  «\na!ogy  cannot  be  miftaken.     It  is 
jjs  that  oli  men  have  been  called  ftub- 
>'e;  and  the  ftagc,  or  theatre,  the  mirror 
'f  human  life.    . 

In  language  of  this  fort  there  is  a  double 
faction  :  it  is  ftrikingly  clear ;  and  yet 
ahed,  though  clear,  above  the  low  and 
dgar  idiom.  It  is  a  praife  too  of  fuch 
nctaphors,  to  be  quickly  comprehended, 
rne  limilitude  and  the  thing  illuitratcd  are 
oinnionly  difpatched  in  a  Angle  word,  and 
:oT.prchcnded  by  an  immediate  and  in- 
kv.anccus  intuition. 

I  has  a  prrfon  of  wit,  being  dangeroufly 
"was  tcld  by  his  friends,  two  more  phy- 
k'uw:  were  called  in.     So  many  !  fa^s  he 

■~do  they  fire  then  in  platoons  t 

Harris* 

§  198.     What  Metaphors  the  beft. 

Thefe  inftances  may  aflift  us  to  difcover 
*™t  metaphors  may  be  called  the  beft. 

Th?y  ought  not,  in  an  elegant  and  polite 
:Me  [tht  ftyle  of  which  we  are  fpeaking  ; 
**"  be  derived  from  meanings  too  fublime) 


for  then  the  diction  would  be  turgid  and 
bombaft.  Such  was  the  language  of  that 
poet  who,  defcribing  the  footman's  flam- 
beaux at  the  end  of  an  opera,  fung  or  laid, 

Now  blaz'd  a  thiufand  fljming  funs,  anJ  bade 
Grim  ni^ht  retire 

Nor  ought  a  metaphor  to  be  far-fetched, 
for  then  it  becomes  an  enigma.  It  was 
thus  a  gentleman  once  puzzled  his  country 
friend,  in  telling  him,  by  way  of  compli- 
ment, that  he  was  become  a  perfect  cen- 
taur. His  honelt  friend  knew  nothing  of 
centaurs,  but  being  fond  of  riJing,  was 
hardly  ever  oil"  his  horie. 

Another  extreme  remains,  the  reverfeof 
the  too  fublime,  and  that  is,  the  transfer- 
ring from  iubje&s  too  contemptible.  Such 
was  the  cafe  of  that  poet  quoted  by  Ho- 
race, who  to  uefcribe  winter,  wrote 

Jupiter  hybcrnas  cana  nive  corfpuit  Alpe<. 

(H>r    L.  II.    5at.  5.) 
0*er  the  cold  Alps  Jove  fpils  his  ho^ry  inow. 

Nor  was  that  modern  poet  more  for* 
tunate,  whom  Dryden  quotes,  and  who, 
trying  his  genius  upon  the  fame  fubjeel, 
fuppoicd  winter 

To  periwig  with  fnow  the  balipate  woods. 

With  the  fame  clafs  of  wits  wc  mav  ar- 
range  that  pleafant  fellow,  who,  fpeaking 
of  an  old  lady  whom  he  had  affronted, 
gave  us  in  one  fhort  fentence  no  lefs  than 
three  choice  metaphors.  I  perceive  (faid 
he)  her  back  is  up ;— I  muft  curry  favour 
—or  the  fat  will  be  in  the  fire. 

Nor  can  we  omit  that  the  fame  word, 
when  transferred  to  the  fame  fubjecls,  pro- 
duces metaphors  very  d*J^rent,  as  to  pro- 
priety or  impropriety. 

It  is  with  propriety  that  wc  transfer  the 
words  to  embrace,  from  human  beings  to 
things  purely  ideal  The  metaphor  ap- 
pears juft,  when  we  fay,  to  embrace  a  pro- 
pofition ;  to  embrace  an  offer ;  to  embrace 
an  opportunity.  Its  application  perhaps 
was  not  quite  fo  elegant,  when  the  old 
ft e ward  wrote  to  his  lord,  upon  the  fubjecl 
of  his  farm,  that,  "  if  he  met  any  oxen,  he 
"  would  not  fail  to  embrace  them." 

If  then  we  are  to  avoid  the  turgid,  the 
enigmatic,  and  the  bafe  or  ridiculous,  no 
other  metaphors  are  left,  but  fuch  as  may 
be  defcribed  by  negatives ;  fuch  as  are 
neither  turgid,  nor  enigmatic,  nor  bafe 
and  ridiculous. 

Such  is  the  character  of  many  meta- 
phors already  alledged;  among  others  that 
of  Shakefpeare's,  where  ti  les  are  trans- 
ferred to  lpeedy  and  determined  conduct. 

1  i  4  N01 
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Nor  does  his  Wolfcy  with  lcfs  propriety 
moralize  upon  his  fall,  in  the  following 
beautiful  metaphor,  taken  from  vegetable 
nature  : 

This  is  the  ftatc  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  render  leaves  of  h<>pe  ;  to-morrow  blooms, 
And  bears  his  blufhirtg  honours  thick  upon  him  ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frofl,  a  killing  froft, 
And  nips  his  root 

In  fuch  metaphors  (befides  their  intrinfic 
elegance)  we  may  fay  the  reader  is  flat- 
tered; I  mean  flattered  by  being  left  to 
difcover  fomething  for  himfelf. 

There  is  one  obfervation,  which  will  at 
the  fame  time  ihew  both  the  extent  of  this 
figure,  and  how  natural  it  is  to  all  men. 

There  are  metaphors  fo  obvious,  and  of 
courfe  fo  naturalized,  that,  ceafing  to  be 
metaphors,  they  become  (as  it  were)  the 
proper  words.  It  is  after  this  manner  we 
fay,  a  lharp  fellow;  a  great  orator;  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  ;  the  eye  of  a  needle  ; 
the  bed  of  a  river  ;  to  Ruminate,  to  ponder, 
to  edify,  Scz.  Sec. 

Thefe  we  by  no  means  reject,  and  yet 
the  mitaphcrs  we  require  we  wilh  to  be 
fomcthtn?-  more,  that  is  to  be  formed  un- 
dcr  the  refpe&ablc  conditions  here  cita- 
blifhed. 

We  obferve  too,  that  a  fingular  ufe  may 
be  made  of  metaphors  either  to  exal:  or 
to  depreciate,  according  to  the  fources  from 
which  we  derive  them.  In  ancient  flory, 
Orclles  was  by  fomc  called  the  murtherer 
of  his  mother  i  by  others, the  avenger  of  his 
father.  The  Talons  will  appear,  by  refer- 
ring to  the  l.ict.  The  poet  Simonides  was 
offered  money  to  celebrate  certain  mules, 
that  had  won  a  r*1(te.  The  fam  hein^  piti- 
ful, he  faid,  wii.ii  dildain,  he  lhould  not 
wrt/*  upon  eLrai-afiK —  A  more  compe- 
tent ium  was  offered,  he  then  beran, 


Fail  !    D.iU'in^-s  cf  tW. 


Tiu:  H< 


like  vvi: 


!,  .ilo.-.j 


n.'raus  hirfo, 
the  co uric. 


Tiiere  are  times,  when,  in  order  to  exalt, 
we  may  call  begjvirs,  petitioners;  and 
pick-pockets,  collectors  :  other  times, 
when,  in  cider,  to  d«:pre;nte,  we  may  call 
petitionee,  b_ar:;a:s ;  and  collector:',  pick- 
pocket;.—  lint  Ciioi'iM  of  this. 

We  fiV  no  more  of  metaphors,  but  that 
it  is  a  pe.tcral  camion  w>ih  regard  to  every 


4S  fure,  it  would  kindle  a  flame,  thatwoc-d 
"  obfeure  the  lullre."  &c.  &c.    harm. 

§    199.     On  Enigmas  and  Puns. 

A  word  remains  upon  Enigmas  and  Pan:, 
It  (hall  indeed  be  ihort,  becauie,  thonp 
they  rcfemble  the  metaphor,  it  is  as  oris 
and  copper  refcmble  gold. 

A  pun  feldom  regards  meaning,  b«k; 
chiefly  confined  to  found. 

.Horace  gives  a  fad  example  of  this  fp::- 
rious  wit,  where  (is  Drvden  hamoroai-v 
trarflates  it)  he  makes  Perfius  the  bu&v.-a 
ex  hoi  t  the  patriot  Brutus  to  kill  Mr.  Kk<, 
that  is,  Rupiiius  Rex,  becauie  Bratu-, 
when  he  fle.v  Carfar,  had  been  accuftOE.i 
to  king-killing  : 

Hunc    Re:jcm  occ.de ;    operum   h^c  mini  cr»h 
tuorum  c.l.  Horat.  Sat.  Lib.  1.  VII. 

We  have  a  worfe  attempt  in  Hor/r, 
where  Ulyfles  makes  Polypheme  belike 
his  name  was  OYTIE,  and  where  the  call 
Cvclo os,  alter  he  iiad  loft  hi.*  eve,  uroi 
b  in*r  aiked  bv  his  b  ethren,  who  haJc;ie 
1  im  fo  much  miichief,  replies  it  was  (kx: 
by  OYT1I,  that  is,  by  nobody. 

Enigmas  are  of  a  more  complicated  na- 
ture, being  involved  cither  in  pun,  0:  c;- 
taphor,  or  fometimes  in  both  : 

I  fjw  a  nun,  who,  unj  rcvok'd  with  irr, 
Struck  brafs  upon  another's  back,  by  fire. 

This  enigma  is  ingenious,  and  mr.?s 
the  operation  of  cupping,  performed  u 
ancient  days  by  a  machine  of  brals. 

In  fuch  fancies,  contrary  to  the  pn::i- 
pics  of  good  metaphor  and  good  unr^. 
a  perplexity  is  caufed,  not  by  accident  bo: 
by  defiini,  and  the  plcafurc  lies  in  the  *- 
ing  able  to  rcfolvc  it.  /&••• 

§   ZOO.      Rules  defended. 

Having  mentioned  Rules,  arid  in:\< 
thir.  whole  theory  having  been  little  n-.-c 
than  rules  developed,  we  cannot  but  rr- 
mark  upon  a  common  opinion,  whicn  nca 
to   have  ariicn  either  from   prejuaicr  w: 


cci  's,  not 


tO    liViX    t)» 

it  taken 


m,  and  that  more 


J IX 


m  lubjecta  which 


particular 
are  eontiai  v. 

Such  wis  the  c.ff  of  th.it  orator,  who 
o.:ce  aiiVrtea  in  his  oration,  ih  it — "  if  cold 


u  ate  1 


ca'  lui\,\'i  a 


AfOA  a  cc.  tain  mea- 


nviaVike. 


tt 


o  ( 


»-? 


Do  not  rules"    hy  they,    "  en 
rilus  ?    Do  they  not  abridge  k  01  c" 


tain  nr.vi 


>>* 


I'is  a-iivvn wl,  If  the  obeying  of  ~  *• 
were  to  inJuee  a  tyiannv  like  thiijfO--' 
fe.id  them  would  be  abi'urd,  and  3v:sr: 
the  liberty  of  ecnius.  But  the  truts  :• 
rule;,  f;ppcf:rg  them  good,  li;;<:  g*- 
g  ,\  err  merit,     take    away    no    pfi«'--' 
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They  do  no  more,  than  fave  genius  from 
error,  by  (hewing  it,  that  a  right  to  err  is 
no  privilege  at  all. 

Tis  furely  no  privilege  to  violate  in 
grammar  the  rules  of  fyntax ;  in  poetry, 
thofe  of  metre;  in  mafic,  thofe  of  harmo- 
ny; in  logic,  thofe  of  fyllogifm;  in  paint- 
ing, thofe  of  perfpective;  in  dramatic 
poetry,  thofe  of  probable  imitation. 

Harris. 

§201.     The  flattering  Doftrine  that  Genius 
will  fujfice,  fallacious. 

It  mod  be  confefled,  'tis  a  flattering 
doctrine,  to  tell  a  young  beginner,  that 
re  has  nothing  moie  to  do  than  to  truft 
Ms  own  genius,  and  to  contemn  all  rules, 
as  the  tyranny  of  pedants.  The  painful 
toils  of  accuracy  by  this  expedient  are 
eluded,  for  geniufes,  like  Milton's  Harps, 
(Par.  Loft,  Book  III.  v.  365,  366.)  are 
fuppofed  to  be  ever  tuned. 

But  the  misfortune  is,  that  genius  is 
fomething  rare ;  nor  can  he  who  poficfles 
it,  even  then,  by  neglecting  rules,  produce 
what  is  accurate.  Thofe,  on  the  contra- 
ry, who,  though  they  want  genius,  think 
rules  worthy  their  attention,  if  they  can- 
not become  good  authors,  may  (till  make 
tolerable  critics ;  may  be  able  to  (hew  the 
dirFjrence  between  the  creeping  and  the 
fimple;  the  pert  and  the  pleating;  the 
turgid  and  the  fublime;  in  (hort,  to  (harp- 
cd,  like  the  whetftone,  that  genius  in 
others,  which  nature  in  her  frugality  has 
not  given  to  themfclves.  Ibid. 

\  202.     No  Genius  e*ver  ailed  without 

Rules. 

Indeed  I  have  never  known,  daring  a 
life  of  many  years,  and  fome  (mall  atten- 
tion paid  to  letters,  and  literary  men,  that 
genius  in  any  art  had  been  ever  crampt 
by  rules.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  feen 
great  geniufes,  miferably  err  by  tranfgref- 
fiog  them,  and,  like  vigorous  travellers, 
who  lofe  their  way,  only  wander  the  wider 
on  account  of  their  own  ftrength. 

And  yet  'tis  fomewhat  Angular  in  lite- 
rary compofitions,  and  perhaps  more  fo 
in  poetry  than  elfewhere,  that  many  things 
have  been  done  in  the  belt  and  pureft  tafte, 
long  before  rules  were  eftabliflied  and  fyf- 
tematized  in  form.  This  we  are  certain 
uas  true  with  refpect  to  Homer,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  and  other  Greeks.  In 
modern  times  it  appears  as  true  of  our  ad- 
mired Shakefpcare ;  for  who  can  believe 


that  Shakefpeare  ftudied  rules,  or  was  ever 
veried  in  critical  fyllems  ?  Ibid. 

§  203.      There  never  was  a  time  whim 
Rules  did  not  exifl. 

A  fpecious  objection  then  occurs.  4t  If 
*'  thefe  great  writers  were  fo  excellent 
"  before  rules  were  eftabliftied,  or  at  lea  ft 
"  were  known  to  them,  what  had  they  to 
"  direct  their  genius,  when  rules  (to  them 
"  at  lead)  did  not  exifft" 

To  this  queftion  'tis  hoped  the  anfwer 
will  not  be  deemed  too  hardy,  fhould  we 
aflert,  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
rules  did  not  exift;  that  they  always  made 
a  part  of  that  immutable  truth,  the  natural 
object  of  every  penetrating  genius  ;  and 
that  if,  at  that  early  Greek  period,  fyftema 
of  rules  were  not  cftablifhed,  thofe  great 
and  fublime  authors  were  a  rule  to  them- 
felves.  They  may  be  faid  indeed  to  have 
excelled,  not  by  art,  but  by  nature ;  yet  by 
a  nature  u  hich  gave  birth  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  art. 

The  cafe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  retpeft 
to  our  Shakefpeare.  There  is  hardly  any 
thing  we  applaud,  among  his  innumerable 
beauties,  which  will  not  be  found  ftrictly 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  found  and  an- 
cient criticifm. 

That  this  is  true  with  refpect  to  his 
characters  and  his  fentiment,  is  evident 
hence,  that  in  explaining  thefe  rules,  we 
have  fo  often  recurred  to  him  for  illuHra- 
tions. 

Beiides  quotations  already  alledged,  we 
fubjoin  the  following  as  to  character. 

When  FalftafF  and  his  fuit  are  fo  igno* 
minioufly  routed,  and  the  fcuffie  is  by  Fal- 
llaiF  fo  humoroufly  exaggerated ;.  what  can 
be  more  natural  than  fuch  a  narrative  to 
*fuch  a  character,  diftinguifhed  for  his  hu- 
mour, and  withal  for  his  want  of  veracity 
and  courage  ? 

The  fagacity  of  common  poets  might 
not  perhaps  have  fuggefted  fo  good  a  nar- 
rative, but  it  certainly  would  have  fug- 
gefted fomething  of  the  kind,  and  'tis  in 
this  we  view  (he  eftence  of  dramatic  cha- 
racter, which  is,  when  we  conjecture  what 
any  one  will  do  or  fay,  from  what  he  has 
done  or  faid  already. 

If  we  pafs  from  characters  (that  is  to 
fay  manners)  to  fentiment,  we  have  already 
given  inftances,  and  yet  we  (hall  ftill  give 
another. 

When  Roiincrofte  and  Guildernftern  wait 
upon  Hamlet,  he  offers  them  a  recorder  or 

pipe, 
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fipe,  and  de  fires  them  to  piny— they  re- 
ply,  they  cannot — He  repeats  his  recjueft 
—they  anfwer,  they  have  never  learnt— 
lie  afijres  them  nothing  was  fo  eafy— they 
£tli  decline.— 'Tis  then  he  tel-s  them, 
^  /th  dildain,  "  There  is  much  muiic  in  this 
«*  little  organ  ;  and  yet  you  cannot  make 
•*  it  fpeak— Do  you  think  %I  am  caficr  to 
•*  he  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?"  Hamlet, 
At\  111. 

This  I  call  an  elegant  fample  of  fen- 
timent,  taken  under  ics  com  pre  hen  five 
fenfe.  Cut  we  (top  not  here — Wc  confidcr 
it  as  a  complete  inilance  of  Socratic  rcafon- 
ing,  though  'tis  probable  the  author  knew 
noihing  iiow  Socrates  ufed  to  argue. 

To  explain—  X  -  nop hon  makes  Socrates 
realbn  as  lollows  with  an  ambitious  youth, 
by  name  Euthydcnms. 

" '  1  is  ilnnrre  (fays  hc^  that  thofe  who 
••  defire  to  play  upon  the  harp,  or  upon 
•'  the  rluie,  or  to  riJc  th-  managed  horfc, 
*•  mould  not  think  their  \-Avls  worth  notice, 
**  vviihout  havirg  prnctiici  urder  the  bell 
"  mailers — while  tliere  are  thofe  who  af- 
'*  pi  re  to  the  ppveminr*  of  a  Ihtc,  and  ran 
♦•  think  themL'lves  completely  qualified, 
"  though  it  be  witlsout  preparation  or 
•«  hbou:."  Xencph.  Mem.  JV.  c.  2. 
f.  6. 

Aritioile's  Illuftratton  is  fimilar,  in  his 
reafonnc:  a^ainll  men  ckofen  by  lot  for 
mRgilrratcs.  "  'Tis  (lays  he)  as  if  wreft- 
leis  were  to  be  appointed  by  lot,  and  not 
thofe  that  are  able  to  wrcftlc  ;  or,  as  if 
from  among  failors  we  were  to  chufe  a  pi- 
lot by  lot,  and  that  the  man  fo  elected  was 
to  ravigaic,  and  not  the  man  who  knew 
the  bufmefs."  Rhetor.  L.  II.  c.  20.  p.  94. 
rid  it.  Svlb. 

Nothing  can  be  more  ingenious  than 
this  mode  of  reafoning.  The  premifes 
are  obvious  and  undeniable;  the  conclu- 
fion  cogent  and  yet  unexpected.  It  is  a 
fpecies  of  that  argumentation,  called  in 
dialectic  'Y.irotyvyrt>  or  induction. 

ArillotL*  in  his  Rhetoric  (as  above 
quotr.d)  calls  fuch  reasonings  ru  YuxtaTixz, 
the  Socratics  ;  in  the  beeinnimr  of  his 
Poetics,  he  c:.!!s  them  the  r»>y..-_-'.Tt::o*  \lyo\f 
the  Socratic  di.courfes;  and  Horace,  in 
his  Art  of  Poetry,  caili  them  the  Socra- 
ticae  charts.  Harris* 

§   204.      1  he  Connection  between  Rules  and 

Genius, 

If  truth  be  always  the  fame,  no  wonder 
gcuiufes  Ihould  coincide,  and  that  too  in 
philofophy,  as  well  as  in  cnticifm. 


We  venture  to  add,  returning  to  roles, 
that  if  there  be  any  tilings  in  Shakefpeare 
objectionable  (and  who  is  hardy  enoughto 
deny  it?)  the.  very  objections,  as  well  as 
the  beauties,  are  to  be  tried  by  the  feme 
rule* ;  as  the  fame  plummet  alike  (bevs 
both  what  is  out  of  the  perpendicular,  and 
in  it ;  the  fame  rules  alike  prove  bcih 
what  is  crooked  and  what  is  tlraight. 

Wc  cannot  admit  that  geniufes,  thoa^i 
prior  to  lyilems,  were  prior  alio  to  ruh:, 
becaufe  rules  from  thi  beginning  exiired 
in   their  own  minds,  and  were  a  part  cf 
that    immutable   truth,    which   is  carnal 
and  every  where.     Arillo'J.e,  wc  know,  did 
not  form  Homer,  Sophcclc*,  and  Euriri. 
des ;  'twas  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Euri- 
pides, that  fo-med  Ariftotle. 
.   And  this  furely  fr.ould   teach  us  to  pay 
attention  to  rules,  in  as  much  as  they  ard 
genius  are  fo  reciprocally  conniftci,  th:: 
'tis  genius  which  difcovers  rules;  and  then 
rules  which  govern  genius. 

'Tis  by  this  amicable  concurrence,  and 
by  this  alone,  that  every  work  of  art  juiLV 
merits  admiration,  and  is  rendered  z± 
highly  perfect  as,  by  human  power,  it  cm 
be  made.  tt:j. 

§  205.  He  orgbt  not  to  bt  ecu  tent  with 
knuwiug  ivbi't  -ive  like,  but  rxbai  a 
rcailv  worth  liking. 

'Tis  not  however  improbable,  that  fcir.e 
intrepid  fpirit  may  demand  again,  Whs: 
avail  thefe  fubtlctics?— Without  fo  much 
trouble,  I  can  be  full  enough  pleafed— f 
know  what  I  like.— We  anfwer,  And  :b 
dues  the  can  ion-crow,  that  feeds  uror.  1 
carcafe.  The  difficulty  lies  not  in  know- 
ing what  we  like,  but  in  knowing  how  :o 
like,  and  what  is  worth  liking.  Till  tkfc 
ends  are  obtained,  we  may  admire  Durfry 
before  Milton ;  a  fmoking  boor  of  Hsffl- 
fkirk,  before  an  apoille  of  Raphael. 

Now  as  to  the  knowing  how  to  like,  atd 
then  what  is  worth  liking ;  the  6rit  ot 
thefe,  being  the  objeft  of  critical  difqc:- 
fition,  has  been  attempted  to  be  ihcwa 
through  the  courfe  of  thefe  inquiries. 

As  to  the  fecond,  what  is  worth  our  lin- 
ing, this  is  bell  known  by  fludying  tae 
beit  authors,  beginning  from  the  Grab; 
then  pafiing  to  the  Latins;  nor  on  ar.r 
account  excluding  thofe  who  have  excel- 
led among  the  moderns. 

And  here,  if,  while  we  purfue  fomes:- 
thor  of  high  rank,  we  perceive  wed:.".: 
inllantly  relifn,  him,  let  us  not  be  ditl.earf- 
encd — let  us  even  feign  a  rclilh,  till  «* 
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fir, J  a  relifli  come.  A  morfel  perhaps 
pieces  us— let  as  cherifti  it— Another 
piorJcl  ft  r  ikes  us— let  us  cherifli  this  alfo. 
—Let  us  thus  proceed,  and  fteadily  peife- 
vere,  till  we  find  we  can  relifh,  not  mor- 
fc!s,  but  wholes;  and  feel,  that  what  be- 
i'..n  in  fiction  terminates  in  reality.  The 
i.'ii  being  in  this  manner  removed,  we 
II. ail  difcover  beauties  which  we  never 
imagined ;  and  contemn  for  puerilities, 
tiu.it  we  once  foolilhly  admired. 

One  thing  however  in  this  procefs  is  in- 
iilpenfibly  required :  we  are  on  no  ac- 
r.unr  to  exp^cl  that  fine  things  (hould  de- 
fend to  us;  our  tafte,  if  potiiblc,  mud  be 
n-Je  to  afceud  to  them. 

This  is  the  lahour,  this  the  work ;  there 
i<  pirafure  in  the  fuccefs,  and  praife  even 
in  the  attempt. 

This  fpcculation  applies  not  to  literature 
r'.lv :  it  applies  to  mufic,  to  painting,  and, 
is  they  are  all  congenial,  to  all  the  liberal 
irrs.  We  (hould  in  each  of  them  endea- 
vour to  investigate  what  is  belt,  and  there 
(ii  1  may  fo  exprefs  my  {elf )  fix  our  abode. 

By  only  fee  king  and  perufing  what  is 
tuly  excellent,  and  by  contemplating  al- 
f  ..\ '  this  and  this  alone,  the  mind  infenft- 

I  »  becomes  accutlomed  to  it,  and  tods 
t:t  in  this  a'.one  it  can  acquiefce  with 
c-  ptv-nr.  It  happens  inde?d  here,  as  in  a 
l-\-£l  far  more  important,  I  mean  in  a 
r  :rJ  and  a  virtuous  conduct :  if  we  chufc 
t:.c  belt  life,  ufe  will  make  it  pic  a  fan  t. 

Harris. 

$  206.  CharaSler  of  the  English,  the 
Oriental,  the  Latin,  and  the 
Greek   Languages. 

V/e  Britons  in  our  time  have  been  re* 
r.:; liable  borrowers,  as  our  multiform  lan- 
p-'ige  may  futficiently  (hew.     Our  terms 

I I  polite  literature  prove,  that  this  came 
t:.m  Greece;  our  terms  in  mufic  and 
pinting,  that  thjfe  came  from  Italy;  our 
\  *.r  .fes  in  cookery  and  war,  that  we  learnt 
r.cfe  from  the  French ;  and  our  phrases  in 
r  ligation,  that  we  were  taught  by  the 
Fiirnings  and  Low  Dutch.  Thefe  many 
and  very  different  fources  of  our  language 
may  be  the  caufe  why  it  is  fo  deficient  in 
regularity  and  analogy.  Yet  wc  have  this 
advantage  to  com  pen  fate  the  defect,  that 
w.,at  we  want  in  elegance,  we  gain  in  co- 
pi.  mfnefs,  in  which  lall  refpect  few  langua- 
ge* will  be  found  fuperior  to  our  own. 

Let  us  pafs  from  ou Helves  to  the  na- 
t;r.is  of  the  Eaft.  The  Eailern  world, 
from  the  carlieft  days,   has  been  at  all 


times  the  feat  of  enormous  monarchy  * :  on 
its  natives  fair  liberty  never  ihed  its  ge. 
nial  influence.  \i  at  any  time  civil  dif- 
cords  arofe  among  the**  (and  arii'e  there 
did  innumerable)  the  coiueft  was  never 
about  the  form  of  their  government  (for 
this  was  an  object  of  which  thecombacan;s 
had  no  conception;)  it  was  all  from  the 
poor  motive  of,  who  lhould  be  their  mailer; 
whether  a  Cyrus  or  an  Artaxerxes,  a  Ma- 
homet or  a  Muftapha. 

Such  was  their  condition;  and  what 
was  the  confequence  ? — Their  ideas  be- 
came confonant  to  their  fervile  Hate,  and 
their  words  became  confonant  to  their  fer- 
vile ideas.  The  great  dillinclion  for  ever 
in  their  fight,  was  that  of  tyrant  and  flave ; 
the  moft  unnatural  one  conceivable,  and 
thi  moft  fufceptible  of  pomp  and  emptr 
exaggeration.  Hence  thry  talked  of  kings 
as  gois;  and  of  thcmfelves  as  the  meant  it 
and  moft  abjeel  reptiles.  Nothing  was  ei- 
ther great  or  little  in  moderation,  but  every 
fentiment  was  heightened  by  incredible 
hyperbole.  Thus,  though  they  fomctimes 
alcended  into  the  great  and  magnificent  f, 
they  as  frequently  degenerated  into  tk: 
timid  and  bombilL  The  Greeks  toe  of 
Afu  became  infected  by  their  neighbour*, 
who  were  often,  at  times,  not  only  their 
neighbours,  but  their  mailers;  and  hence 
that  luxuriance  of  the  Afiaiic  ft  vie,  un- 
known  to  the  chaile  eloquence  and  purity 
of  Athens.  But  of  the  Greeks  we  for- 
bear to  fpeak  now,  as  we ,  mail  fpeak  of 
them  more  fully,  when  wc  have  firft 
confidered  the  nature  or  genius  of  the 
Romans. 

And  what  fort  of  people  may  we  pro-, 
nounce  the  Romans?— A  nation  engaged 
in  wars  and  commotions,  fame  foreign, 
fome  domellic,  which  for  feven  hundred 
years  wholly  engrafted  their  thoughts. 
Hence  therefore  their  language  became, 
like  their  ideas,  copious  in  ail  terms  cxpref- 
five  of  things  political,  and  well  adapted 
to  the  purpofes  both  of  hillory  and  popu- 
lar eloquence. But  what  was  their  phi- 

lofophy?— As  a  nation  it  was  none,  it  we 
may  credit  their  ableft  writers.  And  hence 

•  For  the  Barbarians,  by  being  more  Aaviu  In 
their  manners  than  the  Greeks,  and  thofe  of  Ana 
than  thofe  of  Europe,  fubmit  to  defpocic  govern- 
ment without  murmuring  or  difcoateae,  Arid. 
Polit.  III.  4. 

f  The  trueft  fublime  of  the  Eaft  may  be  found 
in  the  fcripturei,  of  which  perhaps  the  priori  pal 
caule  is  the  intrinfic  greatnel*  of  the  fubje&  there 
treated  j  the  creation  of  the  unWcrfe,  the  difpen- 
facions  of  divine  Providence,  &c« 

the 
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V/^rty,  were  the  rood  heroic  confederacy 
t.ur  ever  exiiled.    They  were  the  politeft, 
ue  braved,  and  the  wifeft  of  men.     In 
the  ftort  fpace  of  little  more  than  a  cen- 
tury they   became  fuch    ifcuefmen,  war- 
r'urs,  orators,  hiitortans,  phyficians,  poets, 
critics,  painters,  fculptors,  architects,  and 
[\A  of  all)  philofophers,  that   one   can 
/urdly  help  coofidering   that   golden  pe- 
riod, as  a  providential  event  in  honour  of 
human  nature,  to  (hew  to  what  perfection 
the  fpecies  might  afcend  *. 

Now  the  language  of  thefe  Greeks  was 
truly  like  themlelves;  it  was  conformable 
to  their  tranfeendant  and  univerfal  genius. 
Where  matter  fo  abounded,  words  followed 
of  courfe,  and  thofe  exquifite  in  every 
kind,  as  the  ideas  for  which  they  flood. 
A?A  her.ee  it  followed,  there  was  not  a 
t-ibjett  to  be  found  which  could  not  with 
propriety  be  exprefled  in  Greek. 

Here  were  words  and  numbers  for  the 


humour  of  an  Ariftophanes;  far  the  iur 
tivc  elegance  of  a  Philemon  or  Menander* 
for  the  amorous  drains  of  a  Mimnerraus  or 
Sappho;  for  the  rural  lays  of  a  Theocritus 
or  Dion ;  and  for  the  fublime  conceptions 
of  a  Sophocles  or  Homer.     The  fame   m 
profe.     Here  lfocrates  was  enabled  to  di  * 
play  his  art,  in  all  the  accuracy  of  periods 
and  the  nice  counterpoife  of  diction.  Here 
Demofthenes  found  materials  for  that  ner- 
vous compofition,  that  manly  force  of  un- 
affected eloquence,  which  rufhed  like  a 
torrent,  too  impetuous  to  be  withftood. 

Who  were  more  different  in  exhibiting 
their  philofophy,  than  Xenophon,  Plato, 
and  his  difciple  Ariltotle?  Different,  I 
fay,  in  their  character  of  compoli lion  ;  for, 
as  to  their  philofophy  itfelf,  it  was  in  re- 
ality the  fame.  Ariftotle,  ftrift,  methodic, 
and  orderly;  fubtle  in  thought;  fparing  in 
ornament;  with  little  addrefs  to  the  paf- 
fions  or  imagination ;  but  exhibiting  the 


•  If  we  except  Homer,    Hefiod,  and   the  Ly- 
re poets,    we    hear    of  few   Grecian  writers   be- 
*  :e  i he    expedition   of  Xerxes.     After    that  mo- 
i  jrch   h-ii  been    defeated,    and  the    dread   of  the 
f.r/.-u  power  was    at    an  end,    the    effulgence  of 
Cretan'  genius    (if    I    may    ufe    the    exprcfiion) 
.  kt   forth,  and  flionc  till    '.he  time  of  Alexan- 
.t  in    Macedonian,    after  whom    it  difappeared, 
■i  ne*er    role   agnn.     This    is  that   golden  pe- 
i  ->:  ipokea  of  above.     I  do  not  mean  that  Greece 
\ii  not    many  writers   of  great   merit  fubfequent 
•o  nut   period,  and  especially    of  the  philof>phic 
kind;    but   the  great,    the    llrikirg,    the  fublime 
,;*»!  it  as  you   plf'jfc)  attiined   at  that  time   to  a 
re  sit,  to   which  it    never  could   afcend   in   any 
«t;i  age* 

7  he  fame  kind  of  fortune  befel  the  people  of 
R  -inc.  When  the  Punic  wars  were  ended,  and 
Carnage,  their  dreaded  rival,  was  no  more,  then, 
as  Hortce  informs  us,  they  began  to  cultivate 
tr-  pulner  arts.  It  was  1'ooq  after  their  great 
or  *jrs,  and  historians,  and  poets  arofe,  and 
R  >mct  like  Greece,  had  her  golden  period,  which 
i*  .ci  to  the  death  of  OtfaviusCasfir. 

1  call  thefe  two  periods,  from  the  two  greateft 
gen'<  u(et  that  flourished  in  each,  one  the  Socratic 
pciod,  the  other  the  Ciceronian. 

There    are    flill  farthcT    analogies  fubfifting  be- 
tween   them.     Neither     prriod     commenced,     as 
!•-»«$   at    folicityie    for    the  common   we. fare    en- 
%*i*'i  meiTi   attentions,    and    fuch  wars  i:nren«Jei 
»>  threatened    their   dclhuition  by  foreigner  and 
barbarian**      Bat     when    occe     theie    tears    ue.c 
over,    a  general  fecurity   fo^n  enfued,  and    infisjd 
of  attending  to  the  arts   of   defence  and  iclf-orc- 
fcrvition,    they  began   to   cultivate    thofe  of  ele- 
gance   and    pleaiure.      Now,    as     theie    naiura'iy 
produced  a  kind  of  wanton  infolence,  not    u-iiike 
the  vicious  temper  of  high- fed  animals  ;  fo  by  this 
the    bands    of    union    were    iniennbly    dif!v»lv »J. 
Hence  then,  among  the  Greeks,  that  fatil   Pelo- 
penaefian  war,   which,   together  with  other  wars, 
ua   immediate   conlc^uence,    broke  tha  confede- 


racy of  their  commonwealth?;  wafted  their 
ftrength;  made  them  jealous  of  each  other;  and 
thus  pav.'i  a  way  for  the  conremptililc  kingdom 
of  Miction  to  enflave  them  all,  and  afcend  in  a 
few  years  to  univerfal  monarchy. 

A  like  luxuriance  of  profperity  fowed/  dif— 
cord  among  the  Romans;  railed  thofe  unhappy 
contefti  between  the  fenate  an  J  the  Gracchi  j 
between  Sj  11a  and  Mirius ;  between  Pompcy 
and  C;efar;  till  at  len-rh,  arVr  the  Jail  ftru^e 
fur  liberty  by  thofe  bra\e  pati>ti,  Brutus  and 
Cafltus  at  i'h'lippt,  and  the  lu.ieqj'nt  defeat  of 
Antony  at  Aclium,  the  Romans  became  fubject 
to  the  dominion  of  a  fellow  citizen. 

It    mult  indeed    be  confeiftd,    that  after  Alec, 
anJer  and   Oclavius  had   clrabiiir.eJ    their  monar* 
chics,    there    were    rr.aiy     bright     geniufes,    wbc* 
were    eminent    unJer    their   government.     Arirt*>«» 
tic    maintained    a    friendship    and    epilcolary   cor- 
refptndence    with    Alexander.      In    the    time    of 
the  fame    monarch    lived    Thcophraftus,    and    tho 
cynic    Diogenes.      Then    alfo    Dcmofthen.**    an4 
/Efchines    fp  >kc    their    two    celebrated    ora'io:i3. 
So    likewife,    in    the    time    of   Oftavtus,    Virgil 
wrote  his  iEneid,  and   wi.h   Horace,  Varius,  and 
many  other   fine  wi iters,    part.M.k   of   his  protect 
fon  and  royal  munificence.     Bui  then  it  muft  be 
remembc:eJ,  that   tbele   m-n  weie  bred  and  edu- 
ciud  in  the  pnneipjjs  of  a  free  government.  It  waa 
henc-i    t!»ey  derived    that    high    and    manly  fpirit 
which   mad^*   them    the  admiration    of  aftet-ages* 
1  he  lucc'iT.jrs   and   forms  of  government  left  by 
Alexanier  and    O&avius,  foon    ftopt   the    growth 
of  any  tiling  farther  in  the  kind.     So  true  is  that 


nulile  i'aving  of  Lon^inus— e^t^Jti  ti  yij  Uarh  rb 
c.^\>ij.ta  t5v  /uiyaX^fiJOt-v  k  EAET0EPIA,  5  ivt X* 
r.7. .;  ^  afjta  hvr9i~*  t»  ire*9vfjui*  Trie  flTfi;  ah\n\ttt9 
ij.J*1;*  i£  tfi;  -ar*^  t*  flr^fT*;a  QiXqtiuU;,  *«  It  is  liberty 
\i:m  is  formed  to  nurfe  the  fentiments  of  great  ge* 
n'.utfs;  to  infpire  them  with  hope^  to  pufli 
forward  the  propenfity  of  coatcft  one  with  ano- 
ther, and  the  generous  emulation  of  being  the 
firit  in  rank."  De  Subl.  Seel.  44. 

whole 
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whole  with  fuch  a  pregnant  brevity,  that 
in  every  fentence  we  feem  to  read  a  page. 
How  exquifitely  is  this  all  performed  in 
Greek  !  Lot  thofe,  who  imagine  it  may 
be  done  as  well  in  another  language,  fatis- 
fy  thcmfelves,  either  by  attempting  to 
tranflate  him,  or  by  perilling  his  tranfla- 
tions  already  made  by  men  of  learning. 
On  the  contrary,  when  we  read  cither  Xe- 
nophon  or  Plato,  nothing  of  this  method 
and  ftridl  order  appears.  The  formal  and 
•  didaclic  is  wholly  dropt.  Whatever  they 
may  teach,  it  is  without  profcljng  to  be 
teachers;  a  train  of  dialogue  and  truly 
polite  adJrefs,  in  which,  as  in  a  minor, 
we  behold  human  life  adorned  in  all  its 
colours  of  fentiment  and  manners. 

And  yet,  thr.ugh  thefe  differ  in  this 
manner  from  the  Str.Evrite,  how  differ- 
cnt  are  they  likewife  in  character  fiom 
each  otlier !— Plato,  copious,  figurarive, 
and  majeftic  ;  intermixing  at  times  tlic 
facetious  and  iariric ;  enriching  his  wo  !:s 
nith  tabs  ar.d  fables,  and  the  mvflic  the- 
olo^v  of  ancient  times.  Xenophon,  the 
pattern  of  perfect  fnnplicity;  every  where 
finooth,  harmonious,  and  pure;  declining 
the  figurative;  the  marvellous,  and  the 
invftic;  afcer.ding-  but  rarely  into  the  fub- 
Iime  ;  nor  thru  io  much  fruiting  to  the  co- 
lours  cf  ftyle,  as  to  the  intriniic  dignity  of 
the  fentiment  itfelf. 

The  language,  in  the  mean  time  in 
which  he  and  Plato  wrote,  appears  to  fuit 
fo  accurately  with  the  ftvle  of  both,  that 
when  we  read  either  of  the  two,  we  cannot 
helD  thinking,  that  it  is  he  alone  who  has 
hit  its  character,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  appeared  fo  elegant  in  any  other 
manner. 

And  thus  is  the  Greek  tongue,  from  its 
propriety  mid  univcifallty,  made  for  all 
that  is  ereat  nnd  all  that  is  beautiful,  in 
everv    iu!)j.ct  and    under    every  form  of 


\vri;iPrr : 

V     » 


C, '.;'■''    ]tir-ci,;u;ii,  C;..'i!3  detlit  ore  rotuiuio 
Ma l.i  loqui. 

It  were  to  be  wiflied,  that  trofe  amorgfl 
us,  who  either  wiite  or  read  with  a  view  to 
employ  their  libera!  leifuie  (for  as  to  iueli 
as  do  either  from  views  more  fordid,  we 
leave  them,  like  Haves,  to  their  defined 
drudgery)  it  were  to  be  willed,  I  lay,  that 
the  liberal  (if  they  havea  rdilli  for  letters) 
would  infpeel  the  f.niO.ed  models  of  Gre- 
cian literature;  that  they  would  not  wade 
thofe  hours,  which  thfy  cannot  rccal, 
*xm  the  meaner  production*  cf  the  French 


.^ 


and  Englifh  prefs;  upon  that  fur?':* 
growth  of  novels  and  of  pamphlets,  w  h-r* 
it  is  to  be  feared,  they  rarely  find  2ny  p.- 
tional  pleafurc,  and  more  rarely  ftiii  2:. 
folid  improvement. 

To  be  competently  (killed  in  anc.?r. 
learning  is  by  no  means  a  uork  of  fw-rii 
infuperable  pains.  The  very  progref;  it 
felf  is  attended  with  delight,  and  ref  nv: 
a  journey  through  fome  plcrafant  cour::., 
where, every  mile  we  advance,  newc.r/rri; 
arife.  Jt  is  certainly  as  cafy  to  he  .-. iV  > 
Jar,  ar,  a  gamcfter,or  many  other  char2:in 
equally  illiberal  and  low.  The  f3rr.e  ap- 
plication, the  fame  quantity  of  habit,  vriil 
fit  us  for  one  as  completely  as  for  tli: 
other.  And  as  to  thofe  who  tell  us  vri'h 
an  air  of  fceminc;  wifdom,  that  it  is  ntr. 
and  not  books  we  mull  ft udy  to  btc*~: 
knowing;  this  J  have  always  reinukc. 
from  repeated  experience,  to  be  the  com- 
mon confolatioa  and  language  of  6\:rc:.. 
They  fuel tcr  their  ignorance  under  al;» 
bright  example?,  whofe  tranfeendrnt  2b:- 
litit;,  without  the  common  helps  bv; 
been  fuflicienr  of  themfelves  to  great  x.i 
important  ends.     But  alas  ! 

JVcipit  exemplar  vitiis  imitabile-^ 

In  trait h,  each  man's  undcilar^r;. 
when  ripened  arid  mature,  is  a  omr';*- 
of  natural  capacity,  and  of  fupt-nriiic-i 
habit.  Hence  the  great  eft  men  u.'i 
be  necefiarily  thofe  who  poflefs  th?  Ul 
capacities,  tahivaced  with  the  be.l  .■£• 
bits.  Hence  alo  moderate  carac:. ::, 
when  adorn  :d  whh  valuable  fci^ucc,  v,  J 
far  tranfeen  1  o'her.  the  moil  ace*  by  ::- 
ture,  when  cither  ncylecled,  oraprii^:? 
low  and  bale  purpofes.  And  this  U%: 
the  honour  of  culture  and  good  levn's 
they  are  ab'e  to  icider  a  man,  if  he  ^.i 
take  the  pains  intrin!:c:dlv  more  excei  e:: 
than  his  manual  fupeiiors. .  Harm. 

§  207.     JJ.jlcn'  of  the  Lh'.-its  ar.d  Exf1^ / 
ihs  Middle  /^t. 

When  tlic  magnitude  of  the  Rem 
empire  grew  enormous,  and  there  .v.tc 
two  impei  ial  cities,  Rome  aud  Con'  ini- 
r.ople,  then  that  happened  which  *._  :a' 
tural;  out  of  one  empire  it  became  r^v-, 
clifrinouiined  by  the  different  name:  if  :"• 
WeiKiis  r".d  the  Ea'tern. 

The  Well „j in  empire  foon  funk.  ^ 
early  as  in  the  fifth  centurv,  Rome,  c^ 
the  miilrcfs  of  nations,  behajd  ben<*r  - 
the  feet  of  a  Gothic  fovcreign.  T;: 
Ealtcrn     empire    lailcd    many    c^::- 

Iul;-' 
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longer,  and,  though  often  impaired  by 
external  enemies,  and  weakened  as  often 
by  internal  factions,  yet  dill  it  retained 
traces  of  its  ancient  fplendor,  refembling, 
in  the  language  of  Virgil,  fome  fair  but 
fa  Jed  flower: 

Cui  neqoe   fiilgor   adhuc,    need  am,  fua    forma 
wcefltt.  Vikc. 

At  length,  after  various  plunges  and 
\-\  i  vjs  efcapes,  it  was  totally  annihilated 
in  the  fifteenth  century  by  the  victorious 
arms  of  Mahomet  the  Great. 

The  interval  between  the  fall  of  thefc 
two  empires  (the  Weftern  or  Latin  in  the 
f.Kh  century,  the  Eaftern  or  Grecian  in 
the  fifteenth)  making  a  (pace  of  near  a 
thou  (and  years,  conilitutes  what  we  call 
the  Middle  Age. 

Dominion  pa  fled  during  this  interval 
into  the  hands  of  rr.de,  illiterate  men :  men 
who  conquered  more  by  multitude  than  by 
military  Ikill;  and  who,  having  little  or 
no  tafte  either  for  fciences  or  arts,  natu- 
rally defpifed  thofe  things  from  which  they 
had  reaped  no  advantage. 

This  was  the  age  of  Monkery  and  Le- 
£?r.ds;  of  Leonine  vcrfes,  (that  is,  of  bad 
Latin  put  into  rhime ;)  of  projefts,  to  de- 
cide truth  by  ploughlhares  and  battoons ; 
of  crufades,  to  conquer  infidels,  and  ex- 
tirpate heretics  ;  of  princes  depofed,  not  as 
Cr.c.us  was  by  Cyrus,  but  one  who  had 
:  o  jrmies,  and  who  did  not  even  wear  a 
fvs^rd. 

Diir-rrnt  portions  of  this  a^e  have  been 
dillirguiihed  bydifferentdefcriptions:  fuch 
as  Saiculum  Monotheleticum,  Sxculum  Ei- 
crnodallicum,  Sxculum  Obfcurum,  Sxcu- 
1  »:n  Ferreum,  Sa»culum  Hildibrandinum, 
fvC. ;  ilrange  names  it  mull  be  confeft, 
i  \nc  more  obvious,  others  lefs  fo,  yet  none 
te^uing  to  fur nim  us  with  any  high  or 
promifmg  ideas. 

And  yet  we  muft  acknowledge,  for  the 
honour  of  humanity  and  of  its  great  and 
divine  Author,  who  never  forfakes  it,  that 
feme  fparks  of  intellecl  were  at  all  times 
viiible,  through  the  whole  of  this  dark  and 
drearv  period.  It  is  here  we  muft  look 
for  the  tafte  and  literature  of  the  times. 

The  few  who  were  enlightened,  when 
am  and  fciences  were  thus  obfeured,  may 
be  faid  to  have  happily  maintained  the 
continuity  of  knowledge ;  to  have  been  (if 
I  may  ufe  the  expreflion)  like  the  twilight 
of  2.  fummer's  night ;  that  aufpicious  gleam 
between  the  fetting  and  the  rifing  fun, 
toich,  though  it  cannot  retain  the  Juftre 
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of  the  day,  helps  at  leaft  to  fave  us  front 
the  totality  of  darknefs.  Harris  4 

§  208.  An  Account  cf  the  Deftrudhn  of  the 
Alexandria*  Library* 

99  When  Alexandria  was  taken  by  the 
99  Mahometans,  Amrus,  their  commander, 
99  found  there  Philoponus,  whole  conver- 
**  fation  highly  pleated  him, as  Amrus  wa> 
••  a  lover   of  letters,  and   Philoponus  x 

4 

99  learned  man.     On  a  certain  day  l'htlc- 
99  ponus  faid  to  him :  «  You  have  viiited 
'•  all  the  repofitories  or  public  warehouse* 
**  in  Alexandria,  and  you  have  fealed  up 
u  things  of  every  fort  that  are  found  there. 
"  As  to  thofe  things  that  may  be  ufeful  to 
99  you,  I  prefume  to  fay  nothing;  but  a* 
"  lb  things  of  no  fervicc  to  you,  fome  of 
**  them  perhaps  may  be  more  fuitable  to 
94  me.'     Amrus  faid  to  him :  *  And  what 
99  is  it  you  want  ?'    «  The  philofophical 
**  books  (replied  he)  prefervedin  the  royal 
99  libraries.'   «  This  (faid  Amrus)  is  a  re- 
"  queft  upon  which  1  cannot  decide.   Yo* 
99  defire  a  thin*  where  I  can  iflue  no  or- 
"  ders  till  I  have  leave  from  Omar,  the 
99  commander  of  the   faithful.' — Letters 
99  were  accordingly  written  to  Omar,  in- 
4i  forming  him  of  what  Philopomw-  had 
99  faid ;  and  an  anfwer  was  returned  by 
49  Omar,  to  the  following  purport :  *  As 
99  to  the  books  of  which  you  have  made 
99  mention,  if  there  be  contained  in  them 
u  what   accords  with  ths  book  of  God 
"  (meaning  the  Alcoran)  there  is  without 
"  them,  in  the  book  of  God,  all  that  is 
9€  fufiicient.     But  if  there  be  any  thing  in 
••  them  repugnant  to  that  book,  we  in  no 
«-  refpeft  want  them.     Order  them  there- 
fore to  be  all  deftroyed.'     Amrus,  upon 
th;s  ordered  them  to  bedifperfed  through 
99  the  baths  of  Alexandria,  and  to  be  there 
99  burnt  in  making  the  baths  warm.  After 
99  this  manner,  in  the  fpace  of  fix  months, 
««  they  were  all  confumed." 

The  hi llorian,  having  related  the  (lory, 
adds  from  his  own  feelings,  "  Hear  whit 
"  was  done,  and  wonder  l" 

Thus  ended  this  noble  library ;  and  thus 
began,  if  it  did  not  begin  fooner,  the  age 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Ibid. 

§  209.  A  p.crt  Hiftoricol  Account  of 
Athens,  from  the  Time  of  her  Pe*- 
sian  Triumphs  to  that  of  her  becoming 
fubjed  to  the  TuftKS.— Sketch,  during 
this  long  Interval,  of  her  Political  and 
Literary  State;  of  btr  Pbilofofbert\  of 
her  Gymnaf.a ;  of  ber  good  and  bad  For- 
tune) 
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tune,    &c.  &c— Manners  cf  the  prefcnt 
InbahitaMs.— Olives  aud  Hof:cy. 

When  the  Athenians  had  delivered  them- 
felves  from  the  tyranny  of  Piiiihauis,  and 
after  this  had  defeated  the  vail  efforts  of 
the  Pcriians,  ard  that  again  (I  two  fuccef- 
five  invaders,  Darius  and  Xerxes,  they 
may  be  coniidcred  as  at  the  fummit  of 
their  national  glory.  For  more  than 
half  a  century  afterwards  they  main- 
tained, without  controul,  the  fovcrcignty 
of  Greece  *. 

As  their  tafte  was  naturally  good,  arts 
of  every  kind  icon  rofe  among  them,  ard 
flourifhed.  Valour  had  given  them  re- 
putation ;  reputation  gave  them  an  alcend- 
ant ;  and  that  afcendunt  produced  a  i'ecu- 
rity,  which  left  their  minds  at  eafe,  and 
gave  them  leifure  to  cultivate  every  thing 
liberal  or  elegant. 

It  was  then  that  Pericles  adorned  the 
city  with  tcmplr-s,  theatres,  and  other  beau- 
tiful public  buildings.  Phidias,  the  great 
fculptor,  was  employed  as  his  architect; 
who,  w  hen  he  had  creeled  edifices,  adorned 
them  himfelf,  and  added  llatues  and  baflb- 
rclievos,  the  admiration  of  every  beholder. 
It  was  then  that  Polvcniotus  and  Myro 
pointed;  that  Sophocles  and  Euripides 
wrote  ;  and,  not  long  after,  that  they  faw 
the  divine  Socr.itc-". 

Hun. an  affairs  arc  by  nature  prone  to 
change;  and  llatc^,  ss  well  as  individuals, 
are  born  to  decay.  Jealoufy  and  ambition 
inieafibly  fomented  wars :  and  fuccefs  in 
thefe  wars,  rs  in  oihers,  was  often  various. 
The  military  ibc;"jth  or*  the  Athenians 
was  firil  impaired  by  the  Lacedemonians ; 
after  tiiat,  it  was  ag:;in  humiliated,  under 
Epuminondas,  by  Uie  Thcbans ;  and,  lail 
or  all,  it  was  wholly  crulhed  by  the  Mace- 
donian Philip. 

But  though  their  political  fovercicrnry 
was  left,  yet,  happily  lor  mankind,  their 
love  of  literature  and  sits  did  not  link 
along;  ui'h  :t. 

Juit  at  the  elr.e  of  their  go!dcn  days  of 
empire,  iiouiiihed  Xenophsm  and  Plato,  the 
difciples  of  Socrate- ;  and  from  Plato  de- 
scended that  race  of  philosophers  called  the 
Old  Academy. 

Ariilotle,  who  was  Plato's  difcipl?,  may 
be  faid  not  to  have  invented  a  new  philo- 
fophy, but  rather  to  have  tempered  the 
fuUune  and  rapturous  myiicries  of  ids  maf- 

*  For  t!v:fo  hhKuinl  f.^-Trj,  conful*  \].£  .T.:icr*t  zrA 


ter  with  method,  order,  and  a  flri&cr  mode 
of  reaioning. 

Zeno,  who  was  himfelf  alio  educated  in 
the  principles  of  Platonifm,  only  differed 
from  Plato  in  the  comparative  eftimateof 
things,  a'lowing  nothing  to  be  intrinficaily 
good  but  virtue,  nothing  intrinfically  bad 
but  \  ice,  aud  coniidering  all  other  things 
to  be  in  theuiielves  indifferent. 

He  too,  and  Ariftotle,  accurately  culti- 
vated lo^tc,  but  in  different  ways:  for  Ari- 
ftotle chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  fimplc  fyllo- 
gilm ;  Zeno  upon  that  which  is  derived 
out  of  it,  the  compound  or  hypothetic. 
Both  too,  as  well  as  other  philofophers, 
cultivated  rhetoric  along  with  logic;  hold- 
ing a  knowledge  in  both  to  be  requiiite 
for  thefe  who  think  of  addreiling  mankind 
with  all  the  efficacy  of  perkafion.  Zei.o 
elegantly  illulhated  tie  forc«  of  thefe  two 
poweis  by  a  fimile,  taken  from  the  hand: 
the  clofe  power  of  logic  he  compared  to 
the  fid,  or  hand  comprell ;  the  difFufepowsr 
of  logic,  to  the  palm,  or  hand  open. 

1  fha!l  mention  but  two  feels  more,  the 
New  Academy,  and  the  Epicurean. 

The  New  Acadernv,  fo  called  from  the 
Old  Academy  (the  name  given  to  the 
fchool  of  Plato)  was  founded  by  Arccfiia* 
and  ably  maintained  by  Carneades.  From 
a  millaken  imitation  of  the  great  parent  of 
philofophy,  Socrates,  (particularly  as  he 
appears  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato)  beau'.e 
Socrates  doubted  fome  things,  therefore 
Arcefdas  and  Carneades  doubted  all. 

Epicurus  drew  from  another  fource:  De- 
rrociitus  had  taught  him  atoms  and  a  void. 
Dy  the  /oituitous  concourfc  of  atoms  &e 
fancied  be  could  form  a  world,  while  by 
a  feigned  veneration  he  complimented 
away  his  gods,  and  totally  denied  tkir 
providential  care,  left  the  trouble  of  i: 
ihould  impair  their  uninterrupted  ihte  of 
blif;.  Virtue  he  recommended,  though 
not  for  the  fake  of  virtue,  but  plcafurc; 
pica  i;1. re,  according  to  him,  being  our  ch:.r 
and  ibvcreipn  fjood.  Jt  muit  be  ccnK... 
however,  that  though  his  principles  u-? 
erroneous,  and  even  bad,  never  was  a  in *a 
more  temperate  and  humane;  never *i> 
a  man  more  beloved  by  his  friends,  o; 
more  cordially  attached  to  them  in  a£x- 
tJonatc  ertcern. 

Wc  have  already  mentioned  the  allies 
between  philofophy  and  rhetorick.  Tx.1 
cannot  he  thought  wonderful,  if  rhetcr:c< 
be  the  art  by  which  men  are  perfuadec. 
and  if  men  cannot  be  pcrfuaded  withoL-  * 
kno //led. ;e  of  human  nature;  fox  w  -• 
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>at  philofophy,  can  procure  us  this  know- 
rge  > 

It  was  for  this  rcafon  the  ableft  Greek 
bilofophers  not  only  taught  (as  we  hinted 
efore)  but  wrote  alio  treatifes  upon  rhe- 
>ric.  They  had  a  farther  inducement, 
nd  that  was  the  intrinfic  beauty  of  their 
uiguag«>  as  it  was  then  fpoken  among  the 
earned  and  polite.  They  would  have 
een  a(hamed  to  have  delivered  philofo- 
hy,  as  it  has  been  too  often  delivered 
nee,  in  compositions  as  clumfy  as  the  com- 
lon  dialect  of  the  mere  vulgar. 

The  fame  love  of  elegance,  which  made 
icm  attend  to  their  ftyle,  made  them  at- 
rnd  even  to  the  places  where  their  philo- 
jphy  was  taught. 

Plato  delivered  his  left  a  res  in  a  place 
uded  win  groves;  on  the  banks  of  the 
ivcr  lliflus;  and  which*  as  it  once  be* 
>n*ed  to  a  perfon  called  Academus,  w?i 
-.lied  after  his  name,  the  Academy.  An- 
ode chofe  another  fpot  of  a  fimilar  cha- 
actcr,  where  there  were  trees  and  {hade ; 
fpot  called  the  Lycxum.  Zeno  taught 
1  a  portico  or  colonnade,  diftinguilhed 
rom  other  buildings  of  that  fort  (of  which 
he  Athenians  had  nfany)  by  the  name  of 
He  Variegated  Portico,  the  walls  being 
lecorated  with  various  paintings  of  Poly- 
;ootus  and  Myro,  two  capital  mailers  of 
aat  tranfeendent .  period.  Epicurus  ad- 
IreiTed  his  hearers  in  thofe  well-known 
;ardens  called,  after  his  own  name,  the 
[irdens  of  Epicurus. 

Some  of  theie  places  gave  names  te  the 
loflrines  which  were  taught  there.  Pla- 
o's  philofophy  took  its  name  of  Acade- 
me from  the  Academy ;  that  of  Zeno  was 
ailed  the  Stoic,  from  a  Greek  word  Agni- 
zing a  portico. 

The  fyitem  indeed  of  Ariftotle  was  not 
^nominated  from  the  place,  but  was  call- 
d  Peripatetic,  from  the  manner  in  which 
it  taugiic ;  from  his  walking  about  at  the 
ime  when  he  differ  ted.  The  term  Epicu- 
tan  philofophy  needs  no  explanation. 

Open  air,  (hade,  water,  and  pleafant 
talks,  feem  above  all  things  to  favour  that 
•xercife  the  beft  Anted  to  contemplation,  I 
fcean  gentle  walking,  without  inducing  fa- 
>igue.  The  many  agreeable  walks  in  and 
d>out  Oxford  may  teach  my  own  courftry- 
men  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  and  beft 
wplain  how  Horace  lived,  while  the  Un- 
seat at  Athens,  employed  (as  he  tells  us) 

— —  inter  filtas  Academi  quaertre  verarrj. 

Thcfe  places  of  public  tnftitution  were 


called  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Gymnaiia,  in  which,  whatever  that  word 
might  have  originally  meant,  were  taught 
all  thofe  exerciles,  and  all  thofe  arts,  which 
tended  to  cultivate  not  only  the  body  but 
the  mind.     As  man  was  a  being  confiding 
of  both,  the  Greeks  could  not  confider  that 
education  as  complete  in  which  both  were 
not  regarded,  and  both  properly  formed. 
Hence  their  Gymnaiia,  with  reference  to 
this  double  end,  were  adorned  with  two 
ftatues,  thofe  of  Mercury  and  of  Hercules; 
the  corporeal  accomplishments  being  pa- 
tronized (as  they  fuppofed)  by  the  God 
of  ilrength,  the  mental  accomplifhments* 
by  the  God  of  ingenuity. 

It  is  to  be  feared,  that  many  places,  now 
called  Academies,  fcarce  deierve  the  name 
upon  this  extenfive  plan,  if  the  profeflbrs 
teach  no  more  than  how  to  dance,  fence* 
and  ride  upon  horfes. 

It  was  for  the  cultivation  of  every  libe- 
ral accompliihment  that  Athens  was  cele- 
brated (as  we  have  faid)  during  many  cen- 
turies, long  after  her  political  influence  was 
16ft,  and  at  an  end. 

When  Alexander  the  Great  died,  many 
tvrants,  like  many  hydras,  immediately 
fprung  up.  Athens  then,  though  (he  ltill 
maintained  the  form  of  her  ancient  go- 
vernment; was  perpetually  checked  and 
humiliated  by  their  infolence.  Antipater 
deftroyed  her  orators ;  and  (he  was  facked 
by  Demetrius.  At  length  (he  became  fub- 
jeft  to  the  all-powerful  Romans,  and  found 
the  cruel  Sy  11a  her  fevereA  enemy. 

His  face  (which  perhaps  indicated  his 
manners,  was  of  a  purple  red,  intermixed 
with  white.  This  circumftance  could  not 
efcape  the  witty  Athenians :  they  defcribed 
him  in  a  verfe,  and  ridiculoufly  faid, 

SyUa's  face  is  a  mulberry,  fpriokled  with  mej). 

The  devaluations  and  carnage  which  he 
caufed  foon  after,  gave  them  too  much  rca- 
fon to  repent  their  farcafm. 

The  civil  war  between  Caefar  and  Pom- 
pey  foon  followed,  and  their  natural  love  of 
liberty  made  them  fide  with  Pompey.  Here 
again  they  were  unfortunate, for  Cxfar  con- 
quered. Bat  Cxfar  did  not  treat  them  like 
Sylla.  With  that  clemency,  which  made 
fo  amiable  a  part  of  his  character,  he  dif- 
mified  them,  by  a  fine  allufion  to  their  il- 
luftrious  anceflors,  faying,  « that  he  fpared 
«  the  living  for  the  fake  of  the  dead.' 

Another  ftorm  followed  foon  after  this, 

the  wars  of  Brutus  and  Caflius  with  Augu- 

fius  and  Antony.    Their  partiality  for  li- 

K,  k  berry 
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smong  other  things  he  informs  us,  that 
be  celebrated  portico  or  colonnade,  the 
ireck  name  of  which  gave  name  to  the 
:ck  of  Stoics,  had,  by  an  oppreffive  pro- 
enfu),  been  drfpoiled  of  its  fine  pictures ; 
nd  that,  on  this  devastation,  it  had  been 
>rf.*lcen  by  thefc  philofophers. 

In  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
Ireciaa  empire  was  cruelly  opprclled  by 
ic  crufaders,  and  all  things  in  confufion, 
,thcns  was  befieged  t^  one  Segurus  Leo, 
ho  was  unable  to  take  it ;  and,  after 
tat,  by  a  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  to  whom 

fur  rendered. 

Its  fortune  after  this  was  various ;  and  it 
i>  lomctimei  under  the  Venetians,  fome- 
mes  under  the  Catalonians,  till  Mahomet 
te  Great  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Conftan- 
no^le.  This  fatal  cataftrophe  (which 
a  opened  near  two  thoufand  years  after 
jc  time  of  Pifiitratus)  brought  Athens, 
od  with  it  all  Greece,  into  the  hands  of 
le  Turks,  under  whofe  defpotic  yoke  it 
as  continued  ever  fince: 

The  city  from  this  time  has  been  occa- 
onally  vifited,  and  defcriptions  of  it  pub- 
flici  by  different  travellers.  Wheeler 
as  there  along  with  Spon,  in  the  time  of 
ur  Charles  the  Second,  and  both  of  them 
ave  publiihed  curious  and  valuable  narra. 
tve*.  Others,  as  well  natives  of  this 
land  as  foreigners,  have,  been  there  fince, 
nd  I'ome  have  given  (as  Monlr.  Le  Roy) 
pecious  publications  of  what  we  are  to 
sppofe  they  faw.  None  however  have 
q^lled  the  truth,  the  accuracy,  and  the 
icgance  of  Mr.  Stuart,  who,  after  having 
elided  there  between  three  and  four  years, 
us  given  fuch  plans  and  elevations  of  the 
apital  buildings  now  (landing,  together 
*ith  learned  comments  to  elucidate  every 
>art,  that  he  feems,  as  far  as  was  pofGble 
•>r  the  power  of  defcription,  to  have  re- 
lied the  city  to  its  ancient  I'plendour. 

He  has  not  only  given  us  the  greater 
toUhei  and  their  meafures,  but  feparate 
acafares  and  drawings  of  the  minuter  de- 
"orations ;  fo  that  a  Jiritith  artift  may  (if 
fepleafe)  follow  Phidias,  and  build  in  Bri- 
tain as  Phidias  did  at  Athens. 

t  Spon,  fpeaking  of  Attica,  fays,  r  that 
*;«-  road  near  Athens  was  pleafmg,  and 
V,c  Vcr7  pcafants  poliflied.'  Speaking  of 
fie  Athenians  in  general,  he  fays  of  them 
— •"  ili  ont  une  politefle  d'efprit  naturelle, 
*  beau:  »rp  d'addrefle  dans  toutes  les  af- 
faires, qu'ils  entrcprenent." 
^heeler,  who  was  Spon's  fellow- tra- 
i.er,  foy$  as  follows,  when  he  and  his 


vc 


company  approached  Athens:  "  We  be- 
gan now  to  think  ourfelves  in  a  more  ci- 
vilized country  than  we  had  yet  paft :  for 
not  a  (hep herd  that  we  met,  but  bid  us  wel- 
come, and  wi flied  us  a  good  journey.1* 
P*  335*  Speaking  of  the  Athenians,  he 
add.-, "  This  muft  with  great  truth  be  faid 
of  them,  their  bad  fortune  hath  not  been 
-able  to  take  from  them  what  they  have  by 
nature,  that  is,  much  fubtlety  or  wit." 
p.  34.7.  And  again.  "  The  Athenians, 
not  with  (landing  the  long  pofleflion  that 
barbarifm  nath  had  of  this  place,  feem  to 
be  much  more  poliflied,  in  point  of  man- 
ners and  converfation,  than  any  other  in 
th?fe  parts;  being  civil,  and  of  relpectful 
behaviour  to  all,  and  highly  complimental 
in  their  difcourfe."  p.  356. 

Stuart  fays  of  the  pre  fen  t  Athenians, 
what  Spon  and  Wheeler  fatd  of  their  fore- 
fathers ;— "  he  found  in  them  the  fame  ad- 
drefs,  the  fame  natural  acutenefs,  thou  eh 
fevercly  curbed  by  their  defpotic  matter*." 

One  cullom  I  cannot  omit.  He  tells  me, 
that  frequency  at  their  convivial  meetings, 
one  of  tlie  company  takes  what  they  now 
call  a  lyre,  though  it  is  rather  a  fpecics  of 
guitar,  and  after  a  (hort  prelude  on  the  in- 
strument, as  if  he  were  waiting  for  infpira* 
tioo,  accompanies  his  inft.umental  mufic 
with  his  voice,  fuddenly  chanting  fo  ne  ex- 
tempore verfes,  which  feldom  exceed  two 
or  three  diftichs;  that  he  then  delivers  the 
lyre  to  his  neighbour,  who,  after  he  has 
done  the  fame,  delivers  it  to  another;  and 
that  (o  the  lyre  circulates,  till  it  has  paft 
round  the  table. 

Nor  can  I  forget  his  informing  me,  that, 
notwith Handing  the  various  fortunes  of 
Athens,  as  a  city,  Attica  was  (till  famous 
for  Olives,  and  Mount  Hymett us  for  Honey. 
Human  inftitutions  periih,  but  Nature  is 
permanent.  Harris. 

§  an.     Anecdote  of  the  Modern  Greeks* 

I  (hall  quit  the  Greeks,  after  I  have  re- 
lated a  (hort  narrative ;  a  narrative,  (o  far 
curious,  as  it  helps  to  prove,  that  even 
among  the  prefent  Greeks,  in  the  day  of 
fervitude,  the  remembrance  of  their  ancient 
glory  is  not  totally  extinct. 

When  the  late  Mr.  Anfon  (Lord  Anfon's 
brother)  was  upon  his  travels  in  the  Eaft, 
he  hired  a  veflel  to  vifit  the  ifle  of  Tene- 
dos.  His  pilot,  an  old  Greek,  as  they  wcra 
failing  along,  faid  with  fome  fatisfadtion, 
«*  There  'twas  our  fleet  lay."  Mr.  Anfoa 
demanded, «  What  fleet  ?"  "  What  fleet  \" 
replied  the  old  man  (a  little  piqued  at  the 
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The  great  elements  of  this  fpecies  of 
beauty,  according  to  thefe  principles,  were 
vater,  wood,  and  uneven  ground ;  to  which 
may  be  added  a  fourth,  that  is  to  fry, 
lawn.  'Tis  the  happy  mixture  of  thefe 
four  that  produces  every  scene  of  natural 
beauty,  as  'tis  a  more  myfterious  mixture 
of  other  elements  (perhaps  as  fimple,  and 
not  more  in  number)  that  produces  a  world 
or  anivrrfe. 

Virgil  and  Horace  having  been  quoted, 
we  may  quote,  with  equal  truth,  our  great 
countryman,  Milton.  Speaking  of  the 
lowers  of  Paradife,  he  calls  them  flowers, 


-which  not  nice  Art 


In  beds  and  curious  knots,  but  Nature  boon 
Pours  forth  profufe  00  hill,  and  dair,  and  plain. 

P.  L.  IV,  245. 

Soon  after  this  he  fubjoins— 

— —  this  was  the  place, 
A  happy  ratal  feat,  of  various  view. 

He  explains  this  variety,  by  recounting 
the  lawns,  the  flecks,  the  hillocks,  the  val- 
leys, the  grots,  the  waterfalls,  the  lakes, 
&c.  Sec  And  in  another  book,  defcribiog 
the  approach  of  Raphael,  he  informs  us, 
that  this  divine  mcflenger  pa  ft 


through  groves  of  myrrh, 


And  ft>w'riog  odours,  caflia,  nard,  and  balm, 
A  wild  erne  ft  of  fleets;  for  aaeure  here 
Wanton 'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
H-r  virgin  fancies,  pouring  forth  more  tweet, 
Wild  above  rale  or  art,  enormous  bills ' 

IV.  292. 

The  painters  in  the  preceding  century 
fcem  to  have  felt  the  power  of  thefe  ele- 
ments, and  to  have  transferred  them  into 
their  landfcapes  with  fuch  amazing  force, 
that  they  appear  not  fo  much  to  have  fol- 
lowed as  to  have  emulated  nature.  Claude 
dc  Lorraine,  trie*  Pouflini,  Salvator  Rofa, 
and  a  few  more,  may  be  called  fupcrior 
artilts  in  this  exquifitc  tafte. 

Our  gardens  in  the  mean  time  were  tafte- 
lefs  and  infipid.  Thofe  who  made  them, 
thought  the  farther  they  wandered  from 
nature,  the  nearer  they  approached  the 
fublime.  Unfortunately,  where  they  tra- 
velled, no  fublime  was  to  be  found ;  aod 
the  farther  they  went,  the  farther  they  left 
it  behind. 

But  perfe&ion,  alas  1  was  not  the  work 
of  a  day.  Many  prejudices  were  to  be  re? 
moved ;  many  gradual  afcents  to  be  made ; 
afcents  from  bad  to  good,  and  from  good 
to  better,  before  the  delicious  amenities 
of  a  Claude  or  a  Pouffin  could  be  rivalled 
in  a  Stoorhead,  a  Hagley,  or  a  Stow;  or 
the  tremendous  charms  of  a  Salvator  Rofa 


be  equalled  in  the  fcenes  of  a  Piercefield, 
or  a  Mount  Edgecumb. 

Not  however  to  forget  the  fubjecl  of  our 
inquiry.— Though  it  was  not  before  the 
prefent  century,  that  we  eftablithed  a 
chatter  taftc;  though  our  neighbours  at 
this  inftant  are  but. learning  it  from  us; 
and  though  to  the  vulgar  every  where  it  is 
totally  incomprehensible  (be  they  vulgar 
in  rank,  or  vulgar  in  capacity) :  yet, 
even  in  the  darkeft  periods  we  have  been 
treating  of,  peiiods  when  tafte  is  often 
thought  to  have  been  loft,  we  (hall  ftill 
difcover  an  enlightened  few,  who  were  by 
no  means  infenUble  to  the  power  of  thefe 
beauties. 

How  warmly  does  Lelanddefcribe  Guy's 
Cliff;  Sannazarius,  his  villa  of  Mergillina ; 
and  Petrarch,  his  favourite  Vaucluie  ! 

Take  Guy's  Cliff  from  Leland  in  his  own 
old  Engliih,  mixt  with  Latin—"  It  is  a 
«'  place  meet  for  the  Mufes;  there  is  (y- 
«  lence;  a  praty  wood ;  antra  in  vivo  faxo 
««  (grottos  in  the  living  rock) ;  the  river 
"  rolling  over  the  ftoties  with  a  praty 
'«  noyfe."  His  Latin  is  more  elegant— 
"  Nemufculum  ibidem  opacum,  fontes  li- 
"  quidi  et  gemmei,  prata,  florida,  antra 
"  mufcofa,  rivi  lev  is  et  per  faxa  decurfus, 
"  nee  non  folitudo  et  quics  Mufis  amicif- 
«  fima." — Vol.  iv,  p.  66. 

Mergillina,  the  villa  of  Sannazarius,  near 
Naples,  is  thus  flcetched  in  different  parts 
of  his  poems : 

Excifo  in  fcopulo,  flu&us  unde  aurea  canos 
Dcfpiciens,  celfo  le  culmine  Mergillioc 
Attollit,  nautlfquc  procul  vementibus  offert. 

Sannaa.  Dc  partu  Virgin.  I.  15* 

Rupis  O  !  facrar,  pelagique  cuftos, 
Villa,  Nympharurn  cultos  et  propinquje 
Doridos 

Tu  mi  hi  folos  ne.-norum  receflus 
Das,  et  hcremes  per  opaca  lauros 
Saxa :  Tu  fontes,  A  ganipped  unique 
Aotia  rccludis. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  I*  a* 

■  !       quaeque  in  primis  roihi  grata  rainiftrat 
Otia,  Mufarumque  cavas  per  (ax*  latebras, 
Mergillina  j  novos  fundunt  ubi  cicria  flores. 
Citna,  Medorurn  facros  rcfereotia  lucos. 

Ejufd.  De  partu  Virgin,  HI.  fub.  ho« 

De  Fonte  Mergillina. 

Eft  mi  hi  mo  vitrens  perenoi 
Fons,  arenofum  prope  littus,  ande 
Sarpe  defcendens  libs  nauca  rorca 
Haunt  amices,  &c. 

Ejufd.  Epigr.  II*  36* 

It  would  be  difficult  to  tranflate  thefe 

elegant  morfrls.— It  is  fuificient  to  expreft 
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pr  iefts;  uho  were  like  wife  left  from  their 
institution  to  a  life  of  leifure. 

From  the  laity,  on  the  other  fide,  who, 
from  their  mean  education,  wanted  all 
thcfe  requifites,  they  were  in  fail  no  better 
than  what  Dryden  calls  them,  a  tribe  of 
Ifiachar;  a  race,  from  their  cradle  bred  in 
barbarity  and  ignorance. 

A  faro  pie  of  thefe  illuftrions  laymen  may 
be  found  in  Anna  Comnena'*  hi  (lory  of  her 
father  Alexius,  who  was  Grecian  emperor 
in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  fir  ft 
Crufade  arrived  at  Conftantinople.  So 
promifcuotts  a  rout  of  rude  adventurers 
could  not  fail  of  giving  umbrage  to  the 
Byzantine  court,  which  was  (lately  and 
ceremonious,  and  co&fcious  withal  of  its 
internal  debility* 

After  fome  altercation,  the  court  per- 
mitted them  to  pafs  into  Ana  through  the 
Imperial  territories,  upon  their  leaders 
taking  an  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor. 

What  happened  at  the  performance  of 
tL:>  ceremonial,  i*  thus  related  by  the  fair 
hiibrian  above-mentioned. 
"All  the  commanders  being  aflemblcd, 
and  Godfrey  of  Bulloign  himfelf  among 
the  reft,  as  foon  as  the  oath  was  finifhed, 
'*  one  of  the  counts  had  the  audacioufnefs 
"  to  feat  himfelf  be  fide  the  emperor  upon 
"  his  throne.  Earl  Baldwin,  one  of  their 
own  people,  approaching,  took  the 
count  by  the  hand,  made  him  rife  from 
the  throne,  and  rebuked  him  for  his 
"  infolence. 
"  The  count  rofe,  but  made  no  re- 
ply, except  it  was  in  his  own  unknown 
jargon,  to  mutter  abufe  upon  the  em* 
peror. 

"  When  all  things  were  difpatched,  the 
emperor  fent  for  this  man,  and  demand- 
ed who  he  was,  whence  he  came,  and  of 
u  hat  lineage  ?— His  anfwer  was  as  fol- 
lows—I  am  a  genuine  Frank,  and  in  the 
number  of  their  nobility.  One  thing  I 
know,  which  is,  that  in  a  certain  part  of 
the  country  I  came  from,  and  in  a  place 
where  three  ways  meet,  there  (lands  an 
ancient  church,  where  every  one  who 
has  a  defire  to  engage  in  fingle  combat, 
having  put  himfelf  into  fighting  order, 
comes,  and  there  implores  the  afliftance 
of  the  Deity,  and  then  waits  in  expecta- 
tion of  fome  one  that  will  dare  attack 
him.  On  this  fpot  I  myfelf  waited  a 
long  time,  expelling  and  feeking  fome 
one  that  would  arrive  and  fight  me.  But 
the  man,  that  would  dare  this,  was  no 
where  to  be  found.'9 
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u  The  emperor,  having  heard  this 
"  ftrange  narrative,  replied  pleafantly— 
"  If  at  the  time  when  you  fought  war, 
"  you  could  not  find  it,  a  feafon  is  now 
"  coming  in  which  you  will  find  wars 
«« jenough.  1  therefore  give  you  this  ad- 
M  vice;  not  to  place  yourfelf  either  in  the 
41  rear  of  the  army,  or  in  the  front,  but 
"  to  keep  among  thofe  who  fupport  the 
"  centre;  for  I  have  long  had  know* 
"  ledge  of  the  Turkilh  method  in  their 
"  wars." 

This  was  one  of  thofe  counts,  or  barons* 
the  petty  tyrants  of  Weflern  Europe;  men, 
who,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in  gene- 
ral wars  (fuch  as  the  ravaging  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  the  mafTacring  of  infi- 
dels, heretics,  ice.)  had  no  other  method 
of  filling  up  their  leifure,  than,  through 
help  of  their  vaflals,  by  waging  war  upon 
one  another. 

And  here  the  humanity  and  wifdom  of 
the  church  cannot  enough  be  admired, 
when  by  her  authority  (which  was  then 
mighty)  fhe  endeavoured  to  fhortcn  that 
fcene  of  blood  fried,  which  fhe  could  not 
totally  prohibit.  The  truce  of  God  (a 
name  given  it  purpofely  to  render  the  mea- 
fure  more  folemn)  enjoined  thefe  ferocious 
beings,  under  the  terrors  of  excommuni- 
cation, not  to  fight  from  Wednefday  even- 
ing to  Monday  morning,  out  of  reverence 
to  the  myfteries  accomplifhed  on  the  other 
four  days ;  the  afcenfion  on  Thurfday ;  the 
crucifixion  on  Friday ;  the  defcent  to  hell 
on  Saturday ;  and  the  refurreclion  on  Sun* 
day. 

I  hope  a  farther  observation  will  be  par* 
doned,  when  I  add,  that  the  fame  humanity 
prevailed  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  that  the  terrors  of  church  power  wcra 
then  held  forth  with  an  intent  equally  laud- 
able. A  dreadful  plague  at  that  period 
defolated  all  Europe.  The  Germans,  with 
no  better  reafon  than  their  own  fenfelefs 
fuperftition,  imputed  this  calamity  to  the 
Jews,  who  then  lived  among  them  in  great 
opulence  and  fplendour.  Many  thousands 
of  thefe  unhappy  people  were  inhumanly 
maflacred,  till  the  pope  benevolently  in- 
terfered, and  prohibited,  by  the  fevereft 
bulls,  fo  mad  and  fanguinary  a  proceed* 
ing. 

I  could  not  omit  two  fuch  falutary  exer- 
tions of  church  power,  as  they  both  occur 
within  the  period  of  this  inquiry.  I  might 
add  a  third,  I  mean  the  oppofing  and  en* 
deavouring  to  check  that  abfardeft  of  all 
practices,  the  trial  by  battle,  which  Spel- 
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origin  as  every  other  part  of  the  univerfe ; 
md  if  every  other  part  of  the  univerfe  bear 
t*(Umony  to  its  author ;  do  not  the  inven- 
tions above-mentioned  give  us  reafon  to 
afil-rt,  that  God,  in  the  operations  of  man, 
never  leaves  himfelf  without  a  witnefc  ? 

Harris* 

§215.     Opinions  on  Paft  Ages  and  the  Pre- 

fent.—Conclufton  arifing  from  the  Difcuf- 

'nox  of  thefe  Opinions.— Conclufson  of  the 

'H'bok. 

And  now  having  done  with  the  Middle 

Atjc,  wc  venture  to  fay  a  word  upon  the 

Prder.t. 

Every  paft  age  has  in  its  turn  beeif  a  pre- 
fect age.  This  indeed  is  obvious,  but  this 
ii  not  all;  for  every  paft  age,  when  pre- 
sent, has  been  the  objed  of  abufc.  Men 
have  been  reprefented  by  their  contempo- 
raries not  only  as  bad,  but  degenerate;  as 
inferior  to  their  predeceffors  both  in  morals 
and  bodily  powers. 

This  is  an  opinion  fo  generally  receiv- 
ed, that  Virgil  (in  conformity  to  it)  when 
he  would  exprefs  former  times,  calls  them 
fimply  better,  as  if  the  ittm9ietter9  implied 
farmer  of  courfe. 
Hie  genui  antiquum  Teticrt,  putcberrima  proles, 
Magnanimi  heroes,  nati  neliohbus  annis. 

JEa.  vu  648. 

The  fame  opinion  is  afcribed  by  Homer 
to  old  Neftor,  when  that  venerable  chief 
fpeaks  of  thofc  heroes  whom  he  had  known 
in  his  youth.  He  relates  fome  of  their 
names.  Perirhous,  Dryas,  C*neus,  Tbe- 
feus ;  and  fome  alfo  of  their  exploits ;  as 
how  they  had  extirpated  the  favage  Cen- 
taurs.—He  then  fubjoins 

TS»  •  w»  far*  *r»  l*vx?<mn,  t**X%*r- 

IX.  A.  271* 

■  with  thefe  no  one 
Of  earthly  race,  as  men  are  now,.could  fight. 

As  thefe  heroes  were  fuppofed  to  exceed 
in  ftrength  thofe  of  the  Trojan  war,  fo 
were  the  heroes  of  that  period  to  exceed 
thofe  that  came  after.  Hence,  from  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war  to  that  of  Homer, 
we  learn  that  human  ftrength  was  decreal- 
ed  by  a  complete  half. 

Thus  the  fame  Homer, 


Virgil  goes  farther,  and  tells  us,  that 
not  twelve  men  of  hr  time  (and  thofc  too, 
chofen  ones)  could  even  carry  the  ftonc 
which  Tuxnus  flung : 

Vix  illud  lecTi  bis  fex  aervke  fubirent, 
Qualia  none  hominum  product?  corpora  tellutt 
llle  manu  raptum  treptda  torquebn  in  hoffcem. 

i£n.  xii.  £99. 

Thus  human  ftrength,  which  in  Homer't 
time  was  leffened  to  half,  in  Virgil's  time 
was  leffened  to  a  twelfth.  If  ftrength  and 
bulk  (as  commonly  happens)  be  propor- 
tioned, what  pygmies  in  ftature  mull  the 
men  of  Virgil's  time  have  been,  when  their 
ftrength,  as  he  informs  us,  was  fo  far  di- 
minithed  !  A  man  only  eight  times  as 
ftrong  (and  not,  according  to  the  poet, 
twelve  times)  muft  at  leaft  have  been  be- 
tween five  and  fix  feet  higher  than  thejr 
were. 

But  we  all  know  the  privilege  claimed 
by  poets  and  painters. 

It  is  in  virtue  of  this  privilege  that  Ho- 
race, when  he  mentions  the  moral  degene- 
racies of  his  contemporaries,  aflerts  that 
"  their  fathers  were  worfc  than  their  grand- 
««  fathers ;  that  they  were  worfe  than  their 
"  fathers;  and  that  their  children  would  be 
u  worfe  than  they  were ;"  defcribing  no 
fewer,  after  the  grandfather,  than  three 
fucceffions  of  degeneracy : 

iEtas  parentum,  pejor  avis,  tulit 
Not  nequiores,  mox  daturas 
Progeniem  vitiofiorum. 

Hot.  Od.  L.  iii.  6. 


i  h  y%ty.ili*f  XA&  X'V 


or*  rlt  Bsm  iV*  o  ft  f*tt  pu  «*xxi  5  o.»;« 

IX.   E.    302. 

Then  grafpM  Tydides  in  bis  hand  a  ftone, 

A  bulk,  immente,  which  not  two  men  could  bear, 

At  men  are  now,  but  he  alone  with  cafe 

Huil'dat< 


We  need  only  aflc,  were  this  a  fad,  what 
would  the  Romans  have  been,  had  they  de- 
generated in  this  proportion  for  £ve  or  fix 
generations  more  ? 

Yet  Juvenal,  fubfequent  to  all  this,  fup- 
pofes  a  iimilar  progreifion ;  a  progreffion  in 
vice  and  infamy,  which  was  not  complete 
till  his  own  times. 

Then  truly  we  learn,  it  could  go  no  far- 
ther: 

Nil  erit  utterius,  noftris  quod  moribus  addat 

Pofteritas,  Ace. 

Omne  in  praecipiti  vittum  ftetic,  tec. 

Sac.  i.  147,  &c. 

Bat  even  Juvenal,  it  feems,  was  miftak- 
en,  bad  as  we  muft  allow  his  times  to  have 
fcen.  Several  centuries  after,  without  re- 
gird  to  Juvenal,  the  fame  dodlrine  was  in- 
culcated with  greater  zeal  than  ever. 

When  the  Weftern  empire  began  to  de- 
cline, and  Europe  and  Africa  were  ravaged 
by  barbarians,  the  calamities  then  happen- 
ing (and  formidable  they  were)  naturally 

led 
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"  imported,  without  our  confent,  from  fo« 
"  reign  countries. " 

Should  the  fame  reafonings  be  urged  in 


led  men,  who  felt  them,  to  tflcem  their 
own  age  the  worft. 

The  enemies   of  Chnftianity   (for   Pa- 
ganism   was    not    then    extinct)    abfurdly 


favour  of  times  nearly  as  remote, and 


or.'fr 


tuintd  thefe  culrmities  to  ihc  difcredit  of    imputations  of  evil    be   brought,  which, 
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the  Chiiilian  religion,  a;;d  faid ,  the  times 
were  fo  unhappy,  btcnufe  the  gods  were 
difhonoured,  and  the  ancient  woi  (hip  ncg- 
Jected.  Orofius,  a  Chriftian,  did  not  deny 
the  melancholy  facts,  but,  to  obviate  an  ob- 
jection fo  di (honourable  to  the  true  reli- 
gion, he  endeavours  to  prove  from  hiflo- 
rt  ins,  both  facred  aid  profane,  that  calami- 
tics  of  evtry  fort  had  exiflcd  in  every  age, 
as  many  and  as  great  as  thole  that  ixiltcd 
then. 

If  Orofius  has  reaforcd  right  (and  his 
woik  is  an  elaborate  one)  it  follows,  that 
the  lamentations  made  then,  and  made  ever 
fmce,  arc  no  mere  than  natural  declama- 
tions incidental  to  man  ;  declamations  na- 
turally arifing  (let  him  live  at  any  period) 
from  the  fuperior  efficacy  of  prefent  events 
upen  prefent  fenfations.  • 

There  is  a  praife  belonging  to  the  paft, 
congenial  with  this  crnfure  ;  a  praife  form- 
ed from  negatives,  and  belt  illuilrated  by    "  not  been  compelled  to  purchafe  thenw: 

it 


though  well  known  now,  did  rot  the* 
exift,  we  may  ftill  retort  that — "  we  arc  do 
"  longer  now,  as  they  were  then,  fuhjeft  to 
u  feudal  oppreiTion ;  nor  dragged  to  war, 
as  they  were  then,  by  the  petty  tyrant  cf 
a  neighbouring  callle;  nor  involved  in 
fcenes  of  blood,  as  they  were  then,  zri 
that  for  many  years,  during  the  unintr- 
refting  difputes  between  a  Stephen  ^ad  a 
"  Maud." 

Should  the  famedcclaimerpafstoalaicr 
period,  and  pi  nife,  after  the  fame  manner, 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Second,  we  have 
then  to  retort,  •'  that  we  have  now  r.o 
«'  Beckers."  Should  he  proceed  to  Ri- 
chard the  Firit,  "  that  we  have  now  do 
"  holy  wars" — to  John  Lackland,  and  his 
fon  Henry,  "  that  we  have  now  no  baror.s 
wars" — and  with  regard  to  both  of  their, 
that,  though  we  enjoy  at  this  infhnt  il 
the  benefits  of  Magna  Charta,  we  hare 
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the  price  of  our  blood." 

A  feries  of  convulfions,  bring  us,  in  a 
few  years  more,  to  the  wars  between  t:.e 
houfesof  Yoik  and  Lanca  Iter— » thence  frcn 
the  fall  of  the  Lancailer  family  to  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  York  family,  and  its  fcnJ 
deft  ruction  in  Richard  the  Third— there? 
to  the  opprelfivj  period  of  his  avaricious 
fucceflbr ;  and  from  him  to  the  formic 
reign  of  his  relentlcfs  fon,  when  neither  the 
coronet,  nor  the  mitre,  nor  even  thecrowr, 
could  protect  their  wearers  ;  and  when  fto 


examples. 

Thus  a  declaimcr  might  aflcrt,  (fuppof- 
ing  he  had  a  wi(h,by  exalting  the  eleventh 
century,  to  debafe  the  prefent)  that  "  in 
•«  t^e  time  of  the  Norman  conqueror  we 
««  had  no  routs,  no  ridottos,  no  Newmar- 
•'  kcts,  no  candidates  to  bribe,  no  voters  to 
"  be  bribed,  Sec"  and  ining  on  negatives, 
as  long  a«  he  thought  proper. 

What  then  are  we  to  do,  when  we  hear 
fuch  panegyric?  —  Are  we  to  deny  the 
facts: — That  cannot  be. — Are  wc  to  ad- 
nit  the  cor.clullon? — That  appears  not  the  amazement  of  poiterity)  thole,  by  wr.ee 
quite  agreeable. — No  method  is  left,  but  church  authority  was  denied,  and  thofe,  by 
to  compare  evils  with  evils;  the  evils  of  whom  it  was  maintained,  were  dragged  w- 
1066  with  thofe  of  1780;  and  fee  whether  gether  to  Smithrield,  and  burnt  atoned 
the  former  age  had  not  evils  of  its  own,  the  fame  Hake. 
fuch  as  the  prefent  never  experienced,  be- 
caufe  they  do  not  now  exift. 

We  may  allow  the  evils  of  the  prefent 
dav  to  be  real — we  may  even  allow  that 

a  much  lirger  number  might  have  been  enough.  Thofe,  who  hear  any  portion  of 
added— but  then  we  may  alkdge  evils,  by  thefe  paft  times  praifed  for  the  invicius 
way  of  return,  felt  in  thofe  days  feverely,  purpofe  above-mentioned,  mayar.i*erty 
but  now  not  felt  at  all.  thus  retorting  the  calamities  and  crirrr* 

We  may  afl'ert,  "  we  have  not  nov,  as  which  exillcd  at  the  time  prai.ed,  but*iu* 
41  happened  then,  feen  our  country  con,,     now  exift  no  nu»re.      A   true  eflimate  c:: 

quc-red  by  foreign  invader.*,  nor  our  pro-     never  be  formed,   but  in  consequent?  tf 

perty  taken  from  us,  and  dillributed  fuch  a  comparifon  ;  for  if  we  drrp --• 
"  among  the  conquerors;  nor  ourfelves,  laudable,  and  nlledge  only  the  br»ti,er^ 
"  from  freemen,  debated  into  (laves ;  nor  theb:ul,andailcd^e  onlv  the  1  a  id  a  hie,  t^" 
"  our  r«j;hts  fubmitted  to  unknown  laws,     is  no  age,  wlutiver  iu  re.*!  ciiara^ter,  '• : 


The  reign  of  his  fucceflbr  was  (hort  ir-i 
turpid,  and  foon  followed  by  the  gloccy 
one  of  a  bigoitcd  woman. 

We  flop  here,  thinking  we  have  inlUici 
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may  be  made  to  pafs  at  preafure  either  for 
a  good  one  or  a  bad  one. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  in  this  place  to 
add  an  obfervation,  it  (hall  be  an  obfer ra- 
tion founded  upon  many  years  experience. 
J  have  often  heard  declamations  againftthe 
prefent  race  of  men;  declamations  againft 
them,  as  if  they  were  the  worft  of  animals ; 
treacherous,  falfe,  felfifh,  envious,  oppref- 
fivc,  tyrannical,  &c.  &c.  This  (I  fay)  I 
have  often  heard  from  grave  declaimers, 
and  have  heard  the  fentiment  delivered  with 
a  kind  of  oracular  pomp.— Yet  I  never 
heard  .my  fuch  dedaimer  fay  (what  would 
have  been  fincere  at  leaft,  if  it  had  been 
nothing  more)  "  I  prove  my  aflertion  by 
wan  example,  where  1  cannot  err;  I  aflert 
w  myfrlf  to  be  the  wretch  I  have  been  juft 
u  de  cribing." 

So  far  from  this,  it  would  be  perhaps 
dangerous  to  aflc  him,  even  in  a  gentle 
whifper — «•  You  have  been  talking,  with 
much  confidence,  about  certain  profligate 
beings— Are  you  certain,  that  you  your- 
felf  arc  not  one  of  the  number  ?" 

1  1  ope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  the  fol- 
ta'iiig  anecdote,  although  compelled,  in 
ivlaring  it,  to  make  myfelf  a  party. 

"  Sitting  once  in  my  library  with  a 
"  friend,  a  worthy  but  melancholy  man,  I 
"  read  him,  out  of  a  book,  the  following 
u  pailiige—— 

u  I  n  our  time  it  may  be  fpoken  more 
M  truly  than  of  old,  that  virtue  is  gone ;  the 
"church  is  under  foot;  the  clergy  is  in 
"  error ;  the  devil  reigncth,  &c.  &c.  My 
M  friend  interrupted  me  with  a  figh,  and 
"  faid,  Alas  !  how  true  !  How  juft  a  pic- 
w  ture  of  the  times  ! — I  aflced  him,  of  what 
••  times :— Of  what  times  !  replied  he  with 
11  emotion  ;  can  you  fuppofe  any  other  but 
"the  prefent ?  were  any  before  ever  fo 
M  bad,  to  corrupt,  fo,  Arc? — Forgive  me 
"  (laid  1)  for  flopping  you— the  times  I 
M  am  reading  of  are  older  than  you  ima- 
M  gine ;  the  fentiment  was  delivered  about 
94  four  hundred  years  ago;  its  author  Sir 
M  John  Mandeville,  who  died  in  1371.** 

As  man  is  by  nature  a  foetal  animal, 
good-humour  fecms  an  ingredient  highly 
r.  rectory  to  his  character.  It  is  the  fait 
'*  hich  gives  a  feafoning  to  the  feaft  of  life ; 
and  uhich,  if  it  be  wanting,  lurely  renders 
nr  feaft  incomplete.  Many  caufes  con- 
tribute to  impair  ills  amiable  quality,  and 
ncthing  perhaps  more  than  bad  opinions 
of  mankind.  Bad  opinions  of  mankind 
naturally  lead  ua  to  Mifanthropy.  If  thefe 
tad  opinions  go  farther,  and  are  applied 


to  the  univerfe,  then  they  lead  to  fomething 
worfe,  for  they  lead  to  Atheifm.  The  me- 
lancholy and  morofe  character  being  thus 
infenfibly  formed,  morals  and  piety  fink  of 
courfe  ;  for  what  equals  have  we  to  love, 
or  what  fuperior  have  we  to  revere,  when 
we  have  no  other  objects  left  than  thofe  of 
hatred  or  of  terror  ? 

It  mould  feem  then  expedient,  if  we  va- 
lue our  better  principles,  nay,  if  we  value 
our  own  happinefs,  to  withftand  fuch  dreary 
fentiaients.  It  was  the  advice  of  a  wife 
man—"  Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  caufe 
that  the  former  days  were  better  than  thefe  i 
For  thou  doft  not  inquire  wifely  concern- 
ing this."     Eccl.  viL  10. 

Things  prefent  make  impreffions  amaz- 
ingly fuperior  to  things  remote ;  fo  that,  in 
objects  of  every  kind,  we  are  eafily  mif- 
taken  as  to  their  comparative  magnitude. 
Upon  the  canvafs  of  the  fame  picture  a 
near  fparrow  occupies  the  fpace  of  a  dis- 
tant eagle;  a  near  mole-hill,  that  of  a  dis- 
tant mountain.  In  the  perpetration  of 
crimes  there  are  few  perfons,  I  believe,  who 
would  not  be  more  (hocked  at  actually 
feeing  a  (ingle  man  aflaffinated  (even  tak- 
ing away  the  idea  of  perfonal  danger)  than 
they  would  be  (hocked  in  reading  the  maf- 
facre  of  Paris. 

The  wife  man,  juft  quoted,  wifhes  to  fave 
us  from  thefe  errors.  He  has  already  in- 
formed u?— "  The  thing  that  hath  been, 
is  that  which  (hall  be;  and  there  is  no  new 
thing  under  the  fun.  Is  there  any  thing 
whereof  it  may  be  faid,  See,  this  is  new  ? 
It  hath  been  already  of  old  time,  which  was 
before  us."  He  then  fubjoins  the  caufe  of 
this  apparent  novelty — "  things  pad,  when 
they  return,  appear  new,  if  they  are  for- 
gotten ;  and  things  prefent  will  appear  Jo, 
mould  they  too  be  forgotten,  when  they 
rcturn.,,    Eccl.  i.  9.  ii.  16. 

This  forgetfulnefs  of  what  is  fimilar  in 
events  which  return  (for  in  every  return- 
ing event  fuch  fimilarity  exifls)  is  thefor- 
getfulcfs  of  a  mind  uninftructed  and  weak; 
a  mind  ignorant  of  that  great,  that  pro- 
vidential circulation,  which  never  ceafes 
for  a  moment  through  every  part  of  the 
univerfe. 

It  is  not  like  that  forgetfulnefs  which 
I  once  remember  in  a  man  of  letters; 
who  when,  at  the  conclufion  of  a  long 
life,  he  found  his  memory  began  to  la; I. 
faid  chearfully— "  Now  1  (hall  have  a 
*•  pleafure  I  could  not  have  before;  that  of 
"  reading  my  old  books,  and  finding  them 
*  all  new." 

There 
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There  was  in  this  confolation  fome- 
thir.g  phibfcphical  and  pleuling.  And 
yet  perhaps  it  is  a  higher  philofophy 
( coulJ  we  attain  it)  *not  to  forget  the  pa  ft, 
but  in  contemplation  of  the  paft  to  view 
the  future ;  fo  that  we  may  lay,  on  the 
worft  profpe&s,  with  a  becoming  refigna- 
tion,  what  Eneas  fnid  pf  old  to  the  Cumean 
Prophetefs, 


•Virgin,  no  fcenes  of  ill 


To  me,  or  new,  or  uncx-.eilcd  rife; 

J\e  feen  *em  all;   have  Icen,  and  hns  befure 

Within  myfclf  icvolv'd  'cm  in  my  mind. 

ALn.  VI.  103,  104,  105. 

In  fuch  aconducl,  if  well  founded,  there 
is  rot  only  fortitude,  but  piety:  Fortitude, 
which  never  finks,  from  a  confeious  in- 
tegrity ;  an  J  Piety,  which  never  refills,  hy 
referring  all  to  the  Divine  Will. 

Harris. 

§  216.  The  Cbarafier  if  the  Man  of  Bufi- 
r.efs  often  united  ivith,  and  adorntd  by  tbat 
cf  the  Sibo/ur  and  Phihfcpber. ' 

Philofophy,  taking  its  name  from  the 
love  of  wifdom,  and  having  for  its  end 
the  iiWCiU^ruion  of  tritth,  has  an  equal  re- 
gard both  to  practice  and  f peculation,  in  as 
much  as  truth  of  every  kind  is  fimilar  and 
congenial.     Hence  we  find  that  fome  of 
the  mod  illuihious  aftors  upon  the  great 
theatre  of  the  world  have  been  engaged  at 
times  in   philolbphical  fpeculation.     Peri- 
cles, who  governed  Athens,  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Anax.igoras;  Epaminondas  fpent 
hve  youth  in  the  Pythagorean  fchool;  Alex- 
ander the  Great  had  Ariltotle  for  his  pre- 
ccptur ;    and   Scipio  made  Polybius   his 
companion  and  friend.     Why  need  I  men- 
tion Cicero,  or  Cato,  or  Brutus  ?  The  ora- 
tion?:, the   epiftles,  and  the  philolbphical 
works  of  the  firn\   (hew  him  fufneiently 
converfant  both  in  action  and  contempla- 
tion.    So  eager  was  Cato  for  knowledge, 
even  when  lurrounded  with  bufinefs,  that 
he  ufed  to  read  philofophy  in  the  fenate- 
houfe,   while  the  /enate  was  affembling ; 
and  as  for  the  patriot  Brutus,  though  his 
life  was  a  continual  fcenc  of  the  molt  im- 
portant actions,  he  found  time  not  only  to 
Jltidy,  but  to  compofe  a    Treatife  upon 
Virtue. 

When  thefi  were  gone,  and  the  worft  of 
lime:*  fucavded,  Thralla  Pitt  us,  and  Hel- 
vidius  Pj'i'c'.is,  w.-re  at  the  fame  period 
both  feuuorsand  philofjphets;  and  appear 
\<)  iiavc  fi:p;>oried  the  fcvercll  trials  of  ty- 


rannic oppreflion,  by  the  manly  fyflem  of 
the  Stoic  moral.  The  beft  emperor  wbcia 
the  Romans,  or  perhaps  any  nation,  erer 
knew,  Marcus  Antoninus,  was  involved 
during  his  whole  life  in  bufinefs  of  the  hi 
confequence ;  fometimes confpiracies form- 
ing, which  he  was  obliged  to  diflipate ; 
formidable  wars  arifing  at  other  tiroes, 
when  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  field. 
Yet  during  none  of  thefe  periods  did  he 
forfake  philofophy,  but  ftill  perfiiled  in 
meditation,  and  in  committing  bis  thoughts 
to  writing,  during  moments,  gained  by 
ftealth  from  the  hurry  of  courts  and  cam- 
paigns. 

If  we  defcend  to  later  ages,  and  fearch 
our  own  country,  we  (hall  find  Sir  Thoir*s 
More,   Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Srr  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  Milton, 
Algernon  Sidney,Sir  William  Tern  pie,  and 
many  others,  to  have  been  all  of  them  emi- 
nent in  public  life,  and  yet  at  the  fame 
time  conspicuous  for  their  f peculations  awl 
literature.     If  we  look  abroad,  examples 
of  like  characters  will  occur  in  other  coun- 
tries.    Grotius,  the  poet,  the  critic,  the 
philofopher,  and  the  divine,  was  employed 
by  the  court  of  Sweden  as  ambaflador  :o 
France;  and  De  Witt,  that  acute  but  un- 
fortunate ftatefman,  that  pattern  of  pani- 
mony  and  political  accomplifhments,  wai 
an  able  mathematician,  wrote  upon  the 
Elements  of  Curves,  and  applied  his  alge- 
bra with  accuracy  to  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  his  country. 

And  fo  much  in  defence  of  Philofophy. 

againft  thofe  who  may  poflibly  undervalue 

her,  becaufe  they  have  fuccecded  withe;: 

her ;  thofe  I  mean  (and  it  muft  be  contV* 

they  are  many)  who,  having  fpent  thr.r 

whole  lives  in  what  Milton  calls  the  M  bu;y 

hum  of  men/'  have  acquired  to  tbemieiTes 

habits  of  amazing  efficacy,  unafljfled  bf 

the  helps  of  fcience  and  erudition.  To  itch 

the  retired  ftudent  may  appear  an  awkwira 

being,  becaufe  they  want  a  juft  ftaodiia 

to  meafure  his  merit.     But  let  then  recur 

to  the  bright  examples  before  alledged ; 

let  them  remember  that  thefe  were  cnuccrt 

in  their  own  way;  were  men  of  action*" 

bufinefs;  men  of  the  world;  and  ye: <w 

they  not  difdain  to  cultivate  philofopay. 

nay,  were  many  of  them  perhaps  indebted 

to  her  for  the  fplendor  of  their  adive  cm- 

racier.  . 

This  reafoning  has  a  farther  end-  » 

juftifies  me  in  the  addrefs  of  thcie  p*> 

lofophical  arrangements,  #as  your  Lv*- 

£*P 
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hip  •  has  been  diftinguifhed  in  either  cha- 
atfer,  I  mean  in  your  public  one,  as  well 
» in  your  private.  Thofe  who  know  the 
ii;lory  of  our  foreign  tranfa&ions,  know 
he  reputation  that  you  acquired  in  Ger- 
luny,  by  negotiations  of  the  lad  im- 
wtance:  and  thofe  who  are"  honoured 
virh  your  nearer  friendship,  know  that 
ou  cm  (peculate  as  well  as  aft,  and  can 
mploy  your  pen  both  with  elegance  and 
nlhudion. 

It  may  not  perhaps  be  unentertaining 
0  your  Lordfhip  to  fee  in  what  manner 
he  '  Preceptor  of  Alexander  the  Great 
imaged  his  pupil's  ideas,  fo  that  they 
night  not  caufe  confufion,  for  want  of 
iccurate  difpofition.'  It  may  be  thought 
ilfo  a  h€t  worthy  your  notice,  that  he 
xcame  acquainted  with  this  method  from 
he  venerable  Pythagoras,  who,  unlefs  he 
Inetv  it  from  remoter  fources,  to  us  un- 
known, was,  perhaps,  himfelf  its  inventor 
ind  original  teacher.  Harris. 

S  a  1 7,  Tbi  Progreffious  rf  Art  difgufifid, 
tbe  Complttitm  beautiful. 

Fables  relate  that  Venus  was  wedded  to 
Volcan,  the  goddefs  of  beauty  to  the  god 
of  deformity.  The  tale,  as  fome  explain 
\\s  jMves  a  double  reprefentation  of  art; 
Vmcan  the  wing  us  the  progreflions  of  art, 
and  Venus  the  completions.  The  pro- 
greflions, fuch  as  the  hewing  of  (lone, 
tae  grinding  of  colours,  the  fufion  of 
roetak,  thefe  all  of  them  are  laborious, 
and  many  times  difgultful ;  the  comple- 
tions, (uch  as  the  temple,  the  palace,  the 
picture,  the  ftauie,  thefe  all  of  them  are 
beauties  and  judly  call  for  admiration. 

Now  if  logic  be  one  of  thofe  arts, 
which  help  to  improve  human  reafon,  it 
mud  necctfarily  be  an  art  of  the  progref- 
five  character ;  an  art  which,  not  ending 
with  itfelf,  has  a  view  to  fome  thing  far- 
ther. If  then,  in  the  fpeculations  upon 
it,  it  mould  appear  dry  ra:her  thsn  ele- 
gant, fevere  rather  than  pleating,  let  it 
plwd,  by  way  of  defence,  that,  though 
its  importance  may  be  great,  it  partakes 
from  its  very  nature  (which  cannot  be 
changed)  more  of  the  deformed  god,  than 
of  the  beautiful  goddefs.  Ibid* 

$218.  T bought  1  on  Elegance, 

Having  amVered  the  objections  ufually 
brought  againil    a    permanent  fenfe  of 

•  Addrtfled  to.  the  right  honourable  Thomas 
Lord  Hjde,  chancellor  of  the    Ouch)  of  Lan- 


beauty,  let  us  now  proceed  to  fingle  out 
the  particular  fpecies  or  kinds  of  beauty ; 
and  begin  with  elegance  of  perfon,  that 
fo  wonderfully  elevates  the  human  cha- 
racter. 

Elegance,  the  mod  undoubted  offspring 
and  vifible  image  of  fine  tade,  the  mo- 
ment it  appears,  is  univerfally  admired : 
men  difagree  about  the  other  condiment 
parts  of  beauty,  but  they  all  unite  with- 
out hefitation  to  acknowledge  the  power 
of  elegance. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  this  mod 
eonfpicuous  part  of  beauty,  that  is  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  by  every  body, 
is  yet  utterly  inexplicable,  and  retires 
from  our  fearch  when  we  would  difcover 
what  it  is.  Where  (hall  I  find  the  fecrct 
retreat  of  the  graces,  to  explain  to  me 
the  elegance  they  diftate,  and  to  paint, 
in  vifible  colours,  the  fugitive  and  va- 
rying enchantment  that  hovers  round  a 
graceful  perfon,  yet  leaves  us  for  ever  in 
agreeable  fufpence  and  confufion  ?  I  need 
not  feek  for  them,  madam;  the  graces 
are  but  emblems  of  the  human  mind,  in 
its  lo velieft  appearances;  and  while  I  write 
for  yoa,  it  is  impoffible  not  to  feel  their 
influence. 

Perfonal  elegance,  for  that  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  pre  lent  enquiry,  may  be  de- 
fined the  image  and  reflection  of  the 
grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  invifible  foul. 
Grandeur  and  beauty  in  the  foul  itfelf  are 
not  objects  of  fenfe ;  colours  cannot  paint 
them,  but  they  are  united  to  fentiments 
that  appear  vifible;  they  bellow  a  noble 
meaning  and  importance  of  attitude,  and 
diffufe  inexpreflible  lovclineis  over  the 
p«ubn. 

When  two  or  more  paflions  or  fenti- 
ments unite,  they  are  not  fo  readily  dif- 
tinguifhed, as  if  they  had  appeared  fe pa- 
ra te  ;  however,  it  is  eafy  to  obferve,  that 
the  complacency  and  admiration  we  feel 
in  the  prefence  of  elegant  perfon?,  is 
made  up  of  refpect.  and  affection ;  and 
that  we  are  di fa p pointed  when  we  fee 
fuch  perfons  aft  a  bafe  or  indecent 
part  Thefe  fymptoms  plainly  fliew,  that 
perfonal  elegance  appears  to  us  to  be  the 
image  and  reflection  of  an  elevated  and 
beautiful  mind.  In  fome  characters,  the 
grandeur  of  foul  is  predominant ;  in 
whom  beauty  is  majeftic  and  awful.  la 
this  dyle  is  Mifs  F— .  In  other  cha- 
ra&ers,  a  foft  and  attracting  prace  is  more 
eonfpicuous:  this  h*rer  kind  it  more 
pleating,    for  an  obvious    reafon.     But 
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There  is  an  anion  of  the  fine  paffions, 
>ut  fo  delicate  that  you  cannot  conceive 
py  one  of  them  fepnrate  from  the  reft, 
:al!td  jlnfibtLty,  which  is  requifite  in  an 
legant  deportment;  it  chiefly  refutes  in 
be  eye,  which  is  indeed  the  feat  of  the 

ifijODS. 

I  have  fpoken  of  the  palEons  only  as 
hey  are  Aibfervient  to  grace,  which  is 
\\z  object  of  our  prefent  attention.  The 
ace  is  the  mother-country,  if  I  may  call 
:  fo,  or  the  habitation  of  grace;  and  it 
itits  the  other  parts  of  the  body  only  as 
ilUnt  provinces,  with  fome  little  paxtia- 
ity  to  the  neck,  and  the  fine  bafts  that 
ipports  it;  but  the  countenance  is  the 
fry  palace  in  which  it  takes  up  its  reft- 
eoce;  it  is  there  it  revels  through  its 
arious  apartments :  you  fee  it  wrapped 
i  clouded  majefty  upon  the  brow ;  you 
licovcr  it  about  the  lips  hardly  rifing 
)  a  (mile,  and  vani firing  in  a  moment, 
hen  it  is  rather  perceived  than  feen; 
nd  then  by  the  mod  engaging  vicifli- 
J^s  it  enlivens,  flames,  and  dhTolves 
i  i>.e  eye. 

Vou  have,  I  fuppofe,  all  along  ob- 
"\  ed,  that  I  am  not  treating  of  beauty, 
uich  depends  on  different  principles,  but 
r  that  elegance  which  is  the  effect  of  a 
thcate  and  awakened  tafte,  and  in  every 
in  J  of  form  is  the  enchantment  that  at* 
nets  and  pleafes  universally,  even  with* 
Jt  the  anulance  of  any  other  charm; 
acreas  without  it  no  degree  of  beauty  is 
•trming.  You  have  undoubtedly  feen 
omen  lovely  without  much  beauty,  and 
Clonic  without  being  lovely;  it  is 
facet ulnefs  caufes  this  variation,  and 
brows  a  luftre  over  difagreeable  features, 

*  the  fun  paints  a  ihowery  cloud  with 
^  colours  of  the  rainbow. 

1  before  remarked,  that  the  grace  of 
*ery  elegant  perfon  is  varied  agreeable 
>  the  character  and  difpofr.ion  of  the 
-"■'on  it  beautifies;  I  am  fen fible  you 
M-iily  conceive  the  reafon.  Elegance  is 
3c  natural  habit  and  image  of  the  foul 
tuning  forth  in  action ;  it  mult  therefore 

*  exprefled  oy  the  peculiar  features,  air, 
r»i  difpofition  of  the  perfon;  it  mult 
Me  from  nature,  and  flow  with  eafe  and 

propriety  that  diftinguifhes  it.  The 
naiation  of  any  particular  perfon,  how- 
ver  graceful,  is  dangerous,  left  the  af- 
Station  appear;  but  the  unftudied  ele- 
Iince  of  nature  is  acquired  by  the  ex- 
ample and  converfariou  of  fcveral  elegant 
'cfoas  of  different  characters,  which  peo- 


ple adapt  to  the  import  of  their  own  gef- 
tures,  without  knowing  how. 

Jt  is  alfo  becaufe  elegance  is  the  re- 
flection of  the  foul  appearing  in  action, 
that  good  ftatues,  and  pictures  drawn  from 
life,  are  laid  before  the  eye  in  mew 
tion.  If  you  look  at  the  old  Gothic 
churches  built  in  barbarous  ages,  you  will 
fee  the  ftatues  reared  up  dead  and  inani- 
mate againft  the  walls. 

I  faid,  at  the  beginning  of  this  little 
difcourfe,  that  the  beauty  of  drefs  refill ts 
from  mode  or  fa (h ion,  and  it  certainly 
does  fo  in  a  great  meafure;  but  I  muft  limit 
that  aiTertion  b>  the  following  obfervatior, 
that  there  is  alfo  a  real  beauty  in  attire 
that  does  not  depend  on  the  mode :  thofe 
robes  which  leave  the  whole  perfon  at 
liberty  in  its  motions,  and  that  give  to  the 
imagination  the  natural  proportions  and 
fymmetry  of  the  body,  are  always  more 
becoming  than  fuch  as  re  ft  rain  any  part  cf 
the  body,  or  in  which  it  is  loft  or  disfigur- 
ed. You  may  eafily  imagine  how  a  pair 
of  days  laced  tightly  about  the  Minerva 
we  admired,  would  opprefs  the  fublirr.e 
beauty  of  her  comportment  and  figure. 
Since  perfons  of  rank  cannot  chufe  their 
own  drefs,  but  muft  run  along  with  trne 
prefent  fafhion,  the  fecrct  of  diefiing 
gracefully  muft  confift  in  the  (lender  va- 
riations that  cannot  be  obferved  to  defert 
the  fafhion,  and  yet  approach  nigher  to 
the  complexion  and  import  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  that  at  the  fame  time  allows 
to  the  whole  body  the  greateft  pof- 
fible  freedom,  eafe,  and  imagery:  by 
imagery  I  mean,  that  as  a  good  painter 
will  {hew  the  effect  of  the  mufcles  that  do 
not  appear  to  the  eye,  fo  a  perfon  flcilful 
in  drefs  will  difplay  the  elegance  of  the 
form,  though  it  be  covered  and  out  of 
view.  As  the  tafte  of  drefs  approaches 
to  perfection  all  art  difappears,  and  it 
feems  the  effect  of  negligence  and  inftinc- 
tive  inattention ;  for  this  reafon  its  beau- 
ties arife  from  the  manner  and  general 
air  rather  than  from  the  richnefs,  which 
la  ft,  when  it  becomes  too  grofs  and  op- 
preflive,  deftroys  the  elegance.  A  bril- 
liancy and  parade  in  drefs  is  therefore  the 
infallible  fign  of  bad  tafte,  that  in  thit 
contraband  manner  endeavours  to  make 
amends  for  the  want  of  true  elegance,  and 
bears  a  relation  to  the  heaps  of  ornament 
that  encumbered  the  Gothic  buildings*. 
Apelles  obferving  an  Helen  painted  by 
one  of  his  fcholars,  that  was  overcharged 
with  a  rich  drefs,  "  I  find,  young  man," 
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faid  he,   "  not  being  able  to  paint  her 
beautiful,  you  have  made  her  fine." 

Harfh  and  violent  motions  are  always 
unbecoming.  Milton  attributes  the  fame 
kind  of  motion  to  his  angels  that  ihe  Hea- 
thens did  to  their  deities,  fnftyJliding%  <witb* 
out  fiep.  It  is  impoflible  to  preierve  the 
attractions  in  a  country  dance  that  attend 
on  a  minuet;  as  the  ftep  quickens,  the 
mod  delicate  of  the  graces  retire.  The 
rule  hold?  univcrfairy  through  all  a&ion, 
whether  quick  or  flow ;  it  Ihould  always 
partake  of  the  fame  poliihed  and  foftened 
motion,  particularly  in  the  tranfiticns  of 
the  countenance,  where  the  genius  of  the 
perfon  feems  to  hover  and  refide. 

The  degrees  run  very  high  upon,  the 
feale  of  elegance,  and  probably  few  have 
arrived  near  the  highell  pitch ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  the  idea  of  furprifwg  beauty, 
that  was  familiar  in  Greece,  has  been 
hardly  conceived  by  the  moderns:  many 
of  their  (latues  remain  the  obje&s  of  our 
admiration,  but  wholly  (uperior  to  imita- 
tion; their  pictures,  that  have  funk  in  the 
wreck  cf  time,  appear  in  the  defcriptions 
made  of  them  to  have  equal  imagination 
with  the  {latues ;  and  their  poetry  abounds 
with  the  lame  celellial  imagery.  But 
what  puts  this  natter  out  of  doubt  is,  that 
their  celebrated  beauties  were  the  models 
cf  their  artifts,  and  it  is  known,  that  the 
elegancies  of  Thais  and  Phryne  were 
corned  by  the  famous  painters  of  Greece, 
and  configned  to  canvafs  and  marble  to 
aJlonifti  and  charm  diftant  ages. 

Perfonal  elegance,  in  which  tafte  af- 
fuiv.es  the  moft  conspicuous  and  noble  ap- 
pearance, confufes  us  in  our  enquiries 
after  it,  bv  the  q'.iicknefs  and  variety  of 
its  change'"),  as  well  as  by  a  complication 
that  is  not  eafily  unravelled.  1  defined 
it  to  be  the  image  and  reflection  of  a  great 
and  beautiful  foul;  let  us  feparate  the 
dillinft  farts  of  this  variety;  when  they 
appear  r/finv.ler  you  will  find  them  per- 
fectly f, miliar  and  intelligible. 

The  fiil\,  and  moil  refpeclable  part, 
that  enter?  into  the  competition  of  ele- 
gance, i'.  the  lofty  confeioufnefs  of  worth 
or  virtue,  which  fuitains  an  habitual  decen- 
cy, and  becoming  pride. 

The  fecor.d,  and  moil  plcafmg  part,  is  a 
difplny  cf  good- nature  approaching  to 
affection,  of  ger.rlc  affability,  and,  in  ge- 
neral, of  the  plea  fin  g  pailiens.  It  feews 
diiiicuk  to  reconcile  thefe  two  parts,  and 
in  fact  it  is  fo;  but  when  they  unite,  then 
they   appear  like  a  referred  and  virgin 


kindnefs,  that  is  it  once  noble  and  foil 
that  may  be  won,  but  muft  be  courted 
with  delicacy. 

The  third  part  of  elegance  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  polifhed  and  tranquil  habit 
of  mind,  that  foftens  the  actions  and  emo- 
tions, and  gives  a  covert  profpect  of  inno- 
cence and  undiflurbed  repofe.  I  will  treat 
of  thefc  feparate,  and  firft  of  dignity  0/ 
foul. 

I  obferved,  near  the  beginning  of  this 
difcourfe,  in  anfwer  to  an  objection  you 
made,  that  the  mind  has  always  a  taile 
for  truth,  for  gratitude,  for  generofiry, 
and  greatnefs  of  foul :  thefe,  which  ire 
peculiarly  called  ftnti merits,  ttamp  upon 
the  human  fpiric  a  dignity  and  worth  not 
to  be  found  in  any  other  animated  being. 
However  great  and  furp riling  the  moi 
glorious  objects  in  nature  be,  the  heavicj 
ocean,  the  moon  that  guides  it,  and  calls 
a  foftened  luftre  over  the  night,  ihe  ihrry 
firmament,  or  the  fun  itfelf ;  yet  their 
beauty  and  grandeur  iniiantly  appear  cf 
an  inferior  kind,  beyond  all  comparison, 
to  this  of  the  foul  of  man,  Thefc  ferti. 
ments  are  united  under  the  general  name 
of  virtue;  and  fuchare  the  embelliihn  '.e2B 
they  diiFufe  over  the  mind,  that  Plato,  a 
very  polite  philofopher,  fays  finely,  M  If 
Virtue  was  to  appear  in  a  vifible  fhape,all 
men  would  be  enamoured  of  her," 

Virtue  and  truth  are  inseparable,  2nd 
take  their  flight  together.  A  mind  de- 
void of  truiii  is  a  frightful  wreck;  it  ii 
like  a  great  city  in  ruins,  whofemoulderirg 
towers,  juJl  bring  to  the  imaginations 
mirth  and  life  that  once  tfere  there,  ana  ii 
now  no  more.  Truth  is  the  genius  of 
taite,  and  enters  into  the  eflence  of  jirrp'e 
beauty,  in  wit,  in  writing,  and  throu^acc: 
the  fine  arts. 

Generofity  covers  almofl  all  other  de- 
fe£ts,  and  raifes  a  blaze  around  them  io 
which  they  difippear  and  are  loll:  i;i{ 
fovcreiijn  beauty,  it  makes  a  fhort  cur  :o 
our  a  flection s ;  it  wins  our  hearts  wirhot! 
refinance  or  delay,  and  unites  all  the ft*o;M 
to  favour  and  fupport  its  deiigns. 

Grandeur  of  foul,  fortitude,  and  arefo- 
iution  that  haughtily  frruggles  wifhdripi^r 
and  will  neither  yield  to,  nor  nuke  tcnni 
with  misfortunes ;  which,  through  every 
fituation,  repofes  a  noble  confidence  in  't- 
fclf,  and  has  an  immoveable  view  to  f-*^"* 
glory  and  honour,  ailoniihes  the  world  w  :■* 
admiration  and  delight.  W'c,  zs  it  »:'"' 
lean  forward  with  furprife  and  trerabf ~; 
jov  to  behold  the  human  foul  ccilectp<  "^ 
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ftrength,  and  averting  a  right  to  fuperior 
fates.    When  you  leave  nun  out  of  your 
account,  and  view  the  whole  vifible  crea- 
tion befide,  you  indeed  fee  fevera!  traces  of 
er.ndeur  and  unfpeakable  power,  and  the 
intermixture  of  a  rich  fcencry  of  beauty  ; 
ret  IHll  the  whole  appears  to  be  but  a  fo- 
emn  abfurdity,  and  to  havealittlenefsand 
nfignilicancy.    But  when  you  reftorc  man 
0  profpect,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of  it, 
ndued  with  genius  and  an  immortal  foul ; 
.hen  you  give  him  a  pafiion  for  truth, 
oundlcfs  views  that  fpread  along  through 
tcrnifv,  and  a  fortitude  that  ftruggles  with 
ne,  and  yields  not  to  misfortunes,  then  the 
cies,  the  ocean,  and  the  earth,  take  the 
amp  of  worth  and  dignity  from  the  noble 
ni.abitant  whofe  porpofes  they  ferve. 
A  mind  fraught  with  the  virtues  is  the 
atural  foil  of  elegance.  Unattested  truth, 
enerofity,  and  grandeur  of  foul,  for  ever 
leafe  and  charm  :  even  when  they  break 
om  the  common  forms,  and  appear  wild 
id  onmethodized  by  education,  they  are 
ill  beautiful.  On  the  contrary,  as  foonas 
e  difcover  that  outward  elegance,  which 
formed  by  the  mode,  to  want  truth,  ge- 
rrorliy,  or  grandeur  of  foul,  it  inftantly 
nks  in  our  efteem .  like  counterfeit  coin, 
id  we  are  fenfible  of  a  reluctant  difap- 
)intmcnt,  like  that  of  the  lover  in  #ie  epi- 
ram,  who  became  enamoured  with  the 
dy's  voice  and  the  foftnefs  of  her  hand 
the  dark,  but  was  cured  of  his  paffion  as 
an  as  he  had  light  to  view  her. 
Let  us  now  pais  on  to  the  moll  pleafing 
irt  of  elegance,  an  habitual  diiplay  of 
e  kind  and  gentle  pafiions. 
We  are  naturally  inclined  to  love  thofe 
ta  bear  an  affection  to  us;  and  we  are 
umed  with  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
ir  merit ;  by  thefe  weaknefles  politenefs 
tacks  us.    The  well-bred  gentleman  al- 
ly s  in  his  behaviour  iniinuates  a  regard 
others,  tempered  with  refpeft.    His  st- 
ation to  pi  eafe  confefles  plainly  his  kind- 
Is  to  you,  and  the  high  eftecm  he  holds 
«  in.    The  afliduous  prevention  of  our 
thes,  and  that  yielding  fweetnefs  com- 
uiance  pats  on  for  our  Take,  are  irrefifti- 
-;  and  although  we  know  this  kind  of 
itery  to  be  proditute  and  habitual,  yet 
i<  not  indifferent  to  us  j  we  receive  it  in 
nanner  that  mows  how  much  it  gratifies 


The  defire  of  being  agreeable,  finds  out 
-  art  of  being  fo  without  ftudy  or  labour. 
^tics  who  fall  in  love,  grow  unufually  po* 
c  and  engaging.     This  new  charm,  that 


has  altered  their  natures,  and  fuddenly  en- 
dued them  with  the  powers  of  pleafing,  is 
nothing  more  than  an  enlivened  attention 
to  pleafe,  that  has  taken  pofleflion  of  their 
minds,  and  tinclured  their  actions.  We 
ought  not  to  wonder  that  love  is  thus  en- 
chanting :  its  tender  affiduity  is  but  the 
natural  addrefs  of  the  paflion;  politenefs 
borrows  the  flattering  form  of  aftlvQion, 
and  becomes  agreeable  by  the  appearance 
of  kindnefs. 

What  pleafes  us  generally  appears  beau- 
tiful. Complaifance,  that  is  fo  engaging, 
gives  an  agrceablenefs  to  the  whole  per- 
Ion,  and  creates  a  beauty  that  nature  gave 
not  to  the  features;  it  fubmits,  it  p  romi  fes, 
it  applauds  in  the  countenance ;  the  heart 
lays  itfelf  in  fmiles  at  your  feet,  and  a  voice 
that  is  indulgent  and  tender,  is  always 
heard  with  plcafure. 

The  laft  conftituent  part  of  elegance  is 
the  picture  of  a  tranquil  foul,  that  appears 
in  foftening  the  actions  and  emotions,  and 
exhibits  a  retired  profpeft  of  happinefs  and 
innocence. 

A  calm  of  mind  that  is  feen  in  graceful 
.eafy  a&ion.andinthe-enfeeblement  of  our 
paflion s,  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  golden  age, 
when  human  nature,  adorned  with  inno- 
cence, and  the  peace  that  attends  it,  repofed 
in  the  arms  of  content.  This  ferene  pro- 
fpect  of  human  nature  always  pleafes  us; 
and  although  the  content,  whofe  image  it 
is,  be  viftonary  in  this  world,  and  we  can- 
not arrive  at  it,  yet  it  is  the  point  in  ima- 
gination we  have  finally  in  view,  in  all  the> 
purfuits  of  life,  and  the  native  home  for 
which  we  do  not  ccafe  to  languifti. 

The  fentiment  of  tranquillity  particular* 
ly  beautifies  paftoral  poetry.  The  images 
of  calm  and  happy  quiet  that  appear  in 
fhaded  groves,  in  filent  vales,  and  (lumbers 
by  falling  dreams,  invite  the  poet  to  in- 
dulge his  genius  in  rural  fcenes.  The 
mufic  that  lulls  and  compofes  the  mind,  at 
the  fame  time  enchants  it.  The  hue  of 
this  beauteous  eafe,  cafl  over  the  human 
anions  and  emotions,  forms  a  very  delight- 
ful part  of  elegance,  and  gives  the  other 
conftituent  parts  an  appearance  of  nature 
and  truth  :  for  in  a  tranquil  Hate  of  mind, 
undifturbed  by  wants  or  fears,  the  views  of 
men  are  generous  and  elevated.  From  the 
combination  of  tbefe  fine  parts,  grandeur- 
of  foul,  complacency,  and  eafe,  arife  the 
enchantments  of  elegance  ;  but  the  ap« 
pearance  of  the  two  Tall  are  oftener  found 
together,  and  then  they  form  Politenefs. 
*When  we  take  a  view  of  the  feparate 
L 1  parts 
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parts  that  conftitute  perfonal  elegance,  we  ftrengtji  of  the  feti/e  talents  of  mimicrf 
immediately  know  the  feeds  that  are  proper  and  the  brifk  tartneft  that  ill-nature  never 
to  be  cheriihed  in  the  infant  mind,  to  bring    fails  te  fupply. 

forth  the  beauteous  production.    The  vii-        From  what  I  Have  feid  k  appears,  that 
tues  (hould  be  cultivated  early  with  facred    a-  fenfe  of  elegance  is  a  fenfe  of  dignity,  of 
cart.     Good-nature,   modefty,  affability,    virtue,  and  innocence,  united.    Is  it  not 
and  a  kind  concern  for  others,  (hould  be    natural  then  to  expect,  that  in  the  coone 
carefully  inculcated  ;  and  an  eafy  uncon-    of  a  liberal  education,  men  (hould  cultivate 
drained  dominion  acquired  by  habit  over    the  generous  qualities  they  approve  and  af- 
the  paffions.  A  mind  thus  finely  prepared,    fume?  But  initead  of  them,  men  only  aim 
is  capable  of  the  higheft  luftre  of  elegance;     at  the  appearances,  which  require  no  fetf- 
which  is  afterwards  attained  with  as  little    denial;   and  thus,  without  acquiring  the 
labour  as  our  fir  It  language,  by  only  aflb-    virtues,  they  facrifice  their  honefiy  and  fin- 
ciating  with  graceful  people  of  different    cerity:  whence  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  there 
characters,  from  whom  an  habitual  grace-    is  often  the  leaff  virtue,  where  there  is  the 
fulnefs  will  be  acquired,  that  will  bear  the    greateft  appearance  of  k;  and  that  the  po- 
natural  unafFe&ed  damp  of  our  own  minds;    limed  part  of  mankind  only  arrive  at  the 
in  ihort,  it  will  be  onr  own  character  and    fubtil  corruption,  of  uniting  vice  with  the 
genius  0 ripped  of  its  native  rudenefs,  and    drefs  and  complexion  of  virtue. 
enriched  with  beauty  and  attraction*  I  have  dwelt  on  perfonal  elegance,  be. 

Nature,  that  beflows  her  favours  with-  eaufe  the  ideas  and  principles  in  this  pan 
out  refpecl  of  perfons,  often  denies  to  the  of  good  tafte  are  more  familiar  to  yoa. 
great  the  capacity  of  diftinguiihed  ele-  We  may  then  take  them  for  a  fbundatko, 
gance,  and  flings  k  away  in  obfeure  vil-  in  our  future  obfervations,  fince  the  fane 
liiges.  You  fometimes  fee  it  at  a  country  principles  of  eafy  grace  and  Ample  gran- 
fair  fpread  an  amiablenefs  over  a  fun- burnt  dcur,  will  animate  our  ideas  wkh  an  tra- 
gi rl,  like  the  light  of  the  moon  through  a  ftudied  propriety,  and  enlighten  our  jadg- 
mift;  but  fuch,  madam,  k  the  necemty  of  ments  in  beauty,  in  literature,  In  fculpnve, 
habitual  elegance  acquired  by  education  painting,  and  the  other  departments  of  ft» 
and  converfe,  that  if  even  you  were  born    talle.  Ujber. 

in  that  low  clafs,  you  could  be  no  more  • 

than  the  faireft  damfel  at  the  may-pole,  §  *lo^     On  Perfimal  Beamtj. 

and  the  object  of  the  hope  and  jealouiy  of        1  mall  but  (lightly  touch  on  oar  tefttof 

a  few  nifties.  perfonal  beauty,  becaufe  it  requires  no  & 

People  are  rendered  totally  incapable  of    regions  to  be  known.    To  aflc  what  ir 

elegance  by  the  want  of  good-nature,  and    beauty,  fays  a  philofopher,  is  the  qoefitt 

the  other  gentle  paflions ;  by  the  want  of   of  a  blind  mac.    I  lhall  therefore  only 

modefty  and  fenfibility ;  and  by  a  want  of    make  a  few  reflections  on  this  head,  that 

that  noble  pride,  which  arifes  from  aeon-    lie  out  of  the  common  track.     But,  prior 

fcioufnefs  of  lofty  and  generous  fentiments*    to  what  I  have  to  fay,  it  is  neceflary  » 

The  abfence  of  thefc  native  charms  is  ge-    make  fome  obfervations  on  phyfiognomr. 

r.erally  fupplied  by  a  brifk  ftupidity,  an  im-        There  is  an  obvious  relation  between  the 

pudcace  unconfeious  of  defect,  a  call  of   mind  and  the  turn  of  the  features,  fo  well 

malice,  and  an  uncommon  tendency  to  ri-    known  by  inftinct,  that  every  one  is  moie 

dculc ;  as  if  nature  had  given  thefe  her    or  lefs  expert  at  reading  the  countenaact 

Hep-children  an  initinclive    ihtelligence,    We  look  as  well  as  fpeak  onr  minds;  aai 

that  they  can  rife  out  of  contempt  only  by    amongft  people  of  little  experience,  the 

the  depreflion  of  others.     For  the  fame    look  is  generally  moil  fincere.    Thk»k 

reafon  it  is,  that  perfons  of  true  and  fmifh-    well  unckrftood,  that  it  is  become  a  panof 

ed  tafte  feldom  affect  ridicule,  becaufe  they    education  to  learn  to  difguife  the  counts 

are  cortfeious  of  their  own  fuperior  merit,    nance,  which  yet  requires  a  habit  from 

i*.  idc  is  the  caufe  of  ridicule  in  the  one,  as    early  youth,  and  the  continual  practice  ot 

it  is  of  candour  in  the  other;  but  the  ef-    hypocrify,  to  deceive  an  intelligent  eye 

feels  differ  as  the  irudicd  parade  of  pover-    The  natural  virtues  and  vices  not  only  havj 

ty  does  from  the  negligent   grandetfr.  of   their  places  in  the  afped,  evenacqsiicd 

iiches.     You  will  fee  nothing  more  com-    habits  that  much  aifeft  the  mind  fettle  thot; 

rfltm  in  the  world,  than  for  people,  who  by    contemplation,  in  length  of  rime»  gw° 

Cupidity  and  inicnfibility  are  incapable  of   a  call  of  thought  on  the  countenance. 

the   graces,    to   commence  wits  on  the.       Now  to  tome  back  to  our  fubjed.  J* 
6  aifcab^ 
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iflemblage  called  beauty,  is  the  image  of 
loble  fcntiments  and  amiable  paflions  in 
he  face ;  but  To  blended  and  confuftd  that 
vc  are  not  able  to  (eparate  and  diftinguifh 
hem.    The  mind  has  a  fenfibility,  and 
lear  knowledge,  in  many  inftancesyrithout 
eflcflion,  or  even  the  power  of  reaifoning 
pon  its  own. perceptions.    We  can  no 
lore  account  for  the  relation  between  the 
alHons  of  the  mind  and  a  fet  of  features, 
*un  we  can  account  for  the  relation  bc- 
vc  en  the  (bunds  of  mufic  and  the  pa  (lions; 
le  eye  is  judge  of  the  one  without  princi- 
les  or  rules  as  the  ear  is  of  the  other. 
:  is  impoffible  you  mould  not  take  notice 
f  the  remarkable  difference  of  beauty  in 
ie  fame  face,  in  a  good  and  in  ill  humour : 
•kI  if  the  gentle  paifions,  in  an  indifferent 
ce,  do  not  change  it  to  perfeft  beauty,  it 
brcaufe  nature  did  not  originally  model 
ie  feature's  to  the  juft  and  familiar  expref- 
>n  of  thofe  paflions,  and  the  genuine  ex- 
•cflions  of  nature  can  never  be  wholly  ob- 
.fratcd.    But  it  is  neceflary  to  oblerve, 
■at  the  engaging  import  that  forms  beau- 

•  is  often  the  fymbol  of  paflions  that,  al- 
oogh  pleating,  are  dangerous  to  virtue ; 
ni  that  a  firmnefs  of  mind,  whofe  call  of 
ature  is  much  lefs  pleating,  is  more  fa- 
wrablc  to  virtue.  From  die  affinity  be- 
»een  beauty  and  ths  paflions  it  mult  fol- 
*\  that  beauty  is  relative,  that  is,  a  fenfe 
r  human  beauty  is  confined  to  our  fpecies; 
>4  alio,  as  fax  as  we  have  power  over  the 
iffions,  we  are  able  to  improve  the  face, 
|J  tranfplaot  charms  into  it;  both  of 
tah  observations  liave  been  often  made, 
rem  the  various  principles  of  beauty,  and 
£  agreeable  combinations,  of  which  the 
ce  gives  intelligence,  fprings  that  variety 
una  in  the  flyle  of  beauty. 
Complexion  is  a  kind  of  beauty  that  is 
dy  pleating  by  aflbciation.    The  brown, 

•  fair,  the  black,  a  re  not  any  of  them  ori- 
ul  beauty;  but  when  the  complexion  if 
uted  in  one  picture  on  the  imagination, 
th  the  aflemblage  that  fortns  the  image  of 
0-  tender  paflions,  with  gentle  (miles,  and 
nd 1  eodeanncnts,it  is  then  infeparablef rotn 
if  idea  of  beauty,  and  forms  a  part  of  it. 
rom  the  fame  caufe,  a  national  fet  of  fea- 
«*  appearamiable  to  the  inhabitants,  who 
^ebcenaccuftoroed  to  fee  the  amiabledif- 
fitions  through  them.  This  obfervation 
folves  a  difficulty,  that  often  occurs  in  the 
fleftioas  of  men  on  oor  prefent  fubjec"L 
'*  all  fpeak  of  beauty  as  if  it  were  ac- 
sowledged  and  fettled  by  a  public  ftan*. 
*di  yet  we  find,  in  fact,  rhat  people,  in 
acing  their  acajous,  often  have  little 


regard  to  the  common  notions  of  beauty. 
The'  truth  is,  complexion  and  form  being 
the  charms  that  are  vifible  and  confpicuous* 
the  common  ftandard  of  beauty  is  gene* 
felly  restrained  to  thofe  general  attractions : 
but  fince  perfonal  grace  and  the  engaging 
paffions,although  they  cannot  be  delineated^ 
have  a  more  universal  and  uniform  power, 
it  is  no  wonder  people,  in  retigning  theif 
hearts,  fo  often  contradict  the  common  re« 
ceived  ftandard.    Accordingly,  as  the  en- 
gaging  paflions  and  the  addrefs  are  difco* 
vered  in  converfation,  the  tender  attach- 
ments of  people  are  generally  fixed  by  an 
intercourse  of  fentiment,  and  feldom  by  a 
tranftent  view,  except  in  romances  and  no- 
vels.   It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  once  the  affections  are  fixed,  a  new 
face  with  a  higher  degree  of  beauty  will 
not  always  have  a  higher  degree  of  power 
to  remove  them,becaufe  our  affe&ions  arife 
from  a  fource  within  our felves,  as  well  ?» 
from  external  beauty ;  and  when  the  ten- 
der paffion  is  attached  by  a  particular  ob- 
ject, the  imagination  fur  rounds  that  objett 
with  a  thoufand  ideal  embellishments  that 
exifronly  in  the  mind  #f  the  lover. 

The  niftory»of  the  fhort  life  of  beauty 
may  be  coll e fled  from  what  I  have  faid.  In 
youth  that  borders  on  infancy,  the  paflions 
are  in  a  (late  of  vegetation,  they  only  ap- 
pear in  full  bloom  in  maturity ;  for  which 
reafon  the  beauty  of  youth  is  no  more  than 
the  dawn  and  promife  of  future  beauty. 
The  features,  as  we  grow  into  years,  gra- 
dually form  along  with  the  mind:  different 
fentibilities  gather  into  the  countenance, 
and  become  beauty  there,  as  colours  mount 
in  a  tulip,  and  enrich  it.    When  the  elo- 
quent force  and  delicacy  of  fentiment  has 
continued  fome  little  time,  age  begins  to 
ftififen  the  features,  and  deftroy  the  engag-  ' 
ing  variety  and  vivacity  of  the  counte- 
nance, the  eye  gradually  lofes  its  fire,  and 
is  no  longer  the  mirror  of  the  agreeable 
paflions.  Finally,  old  age  furrows  the  face 
with  wrinkles,  as  a  barbarous  conqueror 
overturns  a  city  from  the  foundation,  and 
trantitory  beauty  is  extinguimed. 

Beauty  and  elegance  are  nearly  related, 
their  difference  confiils  in  this,  that  ele- 
gance is  the  image  of  the  mind  difplayed 
in  motion  and  deportment ;  beauty  is  an 
image  of  the  mind  in  the  countenance  and 
form;  confequsntly  beauty  is  of  a  more 
fixed  nature,  and  owes  left  to  art  and 
habit. 

When  I  fpeak  of  beauty,  it  is  not  wholly 
OTit  of  my  way  to  make  a  Angular  obferva- 
tion on  the  tender  paffion  in  oar  fpeeies. 
L 1  a  Jn*aoent 
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From  the  various  combinations  of  the  fe- 
vcr.il  endearing  paffions  and  lofty  fenti- 
11  ems  arife  the  variety  of  pleafing  charac- 
trs  rhat  beautify  human  fociety. 

There  is  a  different  fource  of  pleafiire 
n  converfation  from  what  I  have  fpoken 
>f,  called  wit ;  which  diverts  the  world  fo 
nuch,  that  I  cannot  venture  to  omit  it, 
ihhough  delicacy  and  a  refined  tafte  hefi- 
atc  a  little,  and  will  not  allow  its  value  to 
>e  equal  to  its  currency.  Wit  deals  large - 
y  in  allulion  and  whimfical  fimilitudes ; 
u  countenance  is  always  double,  and  it 
initcs  the  true  and  the  fantaftic  by  a  nice 
vacation  of  colouring  that  cannot  be 
xrceind.  You  obferve  that  I  am  only 
peaking  of  the  ready  wit  of  convers- 
ion. 

Wit  is  properly  called  in  to  fupport  a 
anverfation  where  the  heart  or  afifec- 
;ions  are  not  concerned;  and  its  proper 
lufinefs  is  to  relieve  the  mind  from  foil- 
ary  inattention,  where  there  is  no  room 
:o  move  it  by  paflion;  the  mind's  eye, 
»hen  difengaged,  is  diverted  by  being  fix- 
?d  upon  a  vapour,  that  dances,  as  it  were, 
ft  the  furface  of  the  imagination,  and 
continually  alters  its  afpect:  the  motley 
image,  whofe  comic  fide  we  had  only 
time  to  furvey,  is  too  unimportant  to  be 
attentively  .considered,  and  luckily  va- 
rices before  we  can  view  it  on  every  fide. 
Shallow  folks  expect  that  thofe  who  di> 
vet  led  them  in  converfation,  and  made 
hjppy  Boh  mots,  ought  to  write  well ;  and 
imagine  that  they  themfelves  were  made 
to  Uugh  by  the  force  of  genius :  but  they 
are  generally  difappointed  when  they  fee 
the  admired  character  defcend  upon  paper. 
The  truth  is,  the  frivolous  turn  and  habit 
of  a  comic  companion,  is  almoft  diame- 
trically oppofite  to  true  genius,  whofe  na- 
tural exerctfe  is  deep  and  flow- paced  re- 
flection. You  may  as  well  expect  that  a 
man  (hould,  like  Caefar,  form  confident 
fchemes  for  fubduing  the  world,  and  em- 
ploy the  principal  part  of  his  time  in 
catching  flies.  I  have  often  heard  people 
txprefs  a  furprife,  that  Swift  and  Addifon, 
the  two  greatest  matters  of  humour  of  the 
lift  age,  were  eafily  put  out  of  countenance, 
a*Jf  pun,  mimicry,  or  rapartee,  were  the 
offspring  of  genius. 

Whatever  fimilitude  may  be  between 
h  amour  in  writing,  and  humour  in  con- 
verfation, they  are  generally  found  to  re- 
Pmre  different  talents.  Humour  in  writ- 
l*o  w  *he  offspring  of  reflection,  and  is  by 
oice  touches  and  labour  brought  .to  wear 


the  negligent  air  of  nature ;  whereas,  wit 
in  converfation  is  an  enemy  to  reflection, 
and  glows  brightcft  when  the  imagination 
flings  off*  the  thought  the  moment  it  arifes, 
in  its  genuine  new-born  drefs.  Men  a 
little  elevated  by  liquor,  feem  to  have  a 
peculiar  facility  at  ftriking  out  the  capri- 
cious aud  fantaflic  images  that  raife  our 
mirth ;  in  fact,  what  we  generally  admire 
in  rallies  of  wit,  is  the  nicety  with  which 
they  touch  upon  the  verge  of  folly,  indif- 
£retion,  or  malice,  while  at  the  fame  time 
they  proferve  thought,  fubtlety,  and  good- 
humour  ;  and  what  we  laugh  at  is  the  mot- 
ley  appearance,  whofe  whimfical  cotifili- 
ency  we  cannot  account  for. 

People  are  pleafed  at  wit  for  the  fame 
reafon  that  they  are  fond  of  diverfion  of 
any  kind,  not  for  the  worth  of  the  thing, 
but  becaufe  the  mind  is  not  able  to  bear 
an  intenfe  train  of  thinking ;  and  yet  the 
ceafing  of  thought  is  infufferable,  or  rather 
tmpofuble.  In  fuch  an  uneafy  dilemma, 
the  unileady  excuriions  of  wit  give  the 
mind  its  natural  action,  without  fatigue, 
and  relieve  it  delightfully,  by  employing 
the  imagination  without  requiring  any  re- 
flection. Thofe  who  have  an  eternal  ap- 
petite for  wit,  like  thofe  who  are  ever  in 
queft  of  diverfion,  betray  a  frivolous  mi- 
nute genius,  incapable  of  thinking. 

UJher. 

§  221.     On  MuJSe, 

There  are  few  who  have  not  felt  the 
charms  of  muiic,  and  acknowledged  its 
expreffions  to  be  intelligibe  to  the  heart. 
It  is  a  language  of  delightful  fenfations, 
that  is  far  more  eloquent  than  words :  it 
breathes  to  the  ear  the  cleared  intima- 
tions; but  how  it  was  learned,  to  what 
origin  we  owe  it,  or  what  is  the  meaning 
of  Tome  of  its  molt  affecting  flrains,  we 
know  not. 

We  feel  plainly  that  mufic  touches  and 
gently  agitates  the  agreeable  and  fublime 
paffions;  that  it  wraps  us  in  melancholy, 
and  elevates  in  joy ;  that  it  diflblves  and 
inflames ;  that  it  melts  us  in  tendernel>, 
and  roufes  to  rage :  but  its  ftrokes  are  fo 
fine  and  delicate,  that,  like  a  tragedy, 
even  the  paffions  that  are  wounded  pleafe ; 
its  forrows  are  charming,  and  iu  rage 
heroic  and  delightful ;  as  people  feel  the 
particular  paffions  with  different  degrees 
of  force,  their  tafte  of  harmony  mull  pro- 
portionably  vary.  Mufic  then  is  a  lan- 
guage directed  to  the  pafiiin:>;  but  the 
rudeit  paffions  put  on  a  new  nature,  and 
L  1  3  becomq 
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sbjeAs*  give  him  a  vaft  (cope  for  orna*  the  pafiioa  or  attention  of  that  principal 

neat*  variety*  harmony  of  parts,  and  op*  object  would  give  a  caft  to  the  whole 

lofition*  to  pleaie  the  mind,  ana  divert  it  piece :  for  inftance*  if  it  be  a  wreftler,  or 

roa  too  ftnA  an  examination.  Thefculp?  a  courfer  in  the  race,  the  whole  fcene 

or  being  fo  much  confined*  has  nothing  tQ  Qiould  not  only  be  a&ive*  bot  the  at* 

pove  with  bot  beauty,  paffion,  and  force  Mentions  and  paiEons  of  the  reft  of  the 

>f  altitude ;  fculpture  therefore  admks  of  figure*  fhould  all  be  direfted   by  that 

to  mediocrity ;  its  works  are  either  into-  objeft.    If  it  be  a  fiftjerman  over  the 

erable*  or  very  fine.     In  Greece*  the  ftrcam*  the  whole  fcene  mull  be  filent  and 

iniQiing  of  a  fingle  fbtue  was  often- the  meditative;  if  ruins*  a  bridge,  or  waterfall, 

rork  of  many  years.  even  the  living  perfons  mull  be  fubordi- 

Scalptore  and  painting  take  their  merit  nate,  and  the  traveller  fhould  gaze  and 

rom  the  fame  fpirii  that  poetry  does ;  a  look  back  with  wonder.    This  ftrift  union 

uftaefs,  a  grandeur,  and  force  of  exprcf*  and  concord  is  rather  more  neceflary  in 

ion :  and  their  principal  obje&s  are,  the  painting  tfyan  in  poetry  i  the  reafon  is, 

ublimc*  tfte  beautiful*  and  the  paflipnate.  painting  is  almoft  -palpably  a  deception* 

hunting,  on  account  of  its  great  latitude*  and  requires  the  utmoft  flcill  in  fele&ing  a 

ipproachesalfo  very  near  to  the  variety  of  vicinity  of  probable  ideas*  to  give  it  Die 

>oetry;  in  general  their  principles  vary  air  of  reality  and  nature.    For  this  reafon 

»ly  according  to  the  different  materials  alfo  nothing  ftrange,  wonderful*  or  (hock* 

)f  each.  iog  to  credulity*  ought  to  be  admitted  in 

Poetry  is  capable  of  taking  a  feries  of  pamtings  that  are  deigned  after  real  life, 
lucceffive  fa&s*  which  comprehend  a  whole        The  principal  art  of  the  landfcape- 

i&ion  from  the  beginning.    It  puts  the  painter  lies  in  (electing  thofe  obje&s  of 

paJfions  in  motion  gradually*  and  winds  view  that  are  beautiful  or  great*  provided 

diem  up  by  fucceui  ve  efforts*  that   all  there  be  a  propriety  and  a  juft  neighbour* 

londuce  to  the  intended  effed ;  the  mind  hood  preferred  in  the  afTemblage*  along 

pould  never  be  agitated  fo  violently*  if  the  with  a  carelefs  diftribution  that  folicits 

(form  had  not  come  on  by  degrees:  be-  your  eve  to  the  principal  objeft  where  it 

fides*  language*  by  its  capacity  of  repre-  refb;  in  giving  inch  a  glance  or  confufed 

firming  thoughts,  of  forming  the  commu-  view  of  tnofe  that  retire  out  of  profpeft, 

nication  of  mind  with  mind*  and  defcrib-  as  to  raife  cnriofity*  and  create  in  the 

ine  emotions*  ukes  in  feveral  great*  awful*  imagination  affecting  ideas  that  do  not  ap- 
anid  paffionate  ideas  that  colours  cannot  *  pear ;  and  in  bellowing  as  much  life  and 

reprefent*  but  the  painter  is  confined  to  aftion  as  poffible,  without  overcharging  the 


objefts  of  viiion*  or  to  one  point  or  in*  piece.    A  landscape  is  enlivened  by  put- 
font  of  time  :  and  is  not  to  bring  into  ting  the  animated  figures  into  a&ion ;  by- 
view  any  events  which  did  not*  or  at  leaft  flinging  over  it  the  chearful  afpecl  which 
might  not  happen*  at  one  and  the  fame  the  fun  bellows*  either  by  a  proper  difpo- 
inihot.    The  chief  art  of  the  hiftory-  fition  of  fhade,  or  by  the  appearances  that 
pointer,  is  to  hit  upon  a  point  of  time*  beautify  his  rifing  or  fetting ;  and  by  a 
that  unites  the  whole  fucceflive  a&ion  in  judicious  profpeft  of  water,  which  always- 
one  view*  and  ftrikes  out  the  emotion  you  conveys  the  ideas  of  motion :  a  few  di(ke- 
*re  defirous   of  raifing.     Some  painters  veHed  clouds  have  the  fame  eifc&*  but 
have  had  the  power  of  preferving  the  with  fomewhat  lefs  vivacity. 
traces  of  a  receding  paflton,  or  the  mixed  The  excellence  of  portrait-painting  and 
dinarhed  emotions  of  the  mind*  without  fcnlpture  fprings  from  the  fame  principles 
impairing   the   principal    paffion.     The  that  affed  us  in  life;  they  are  not  the  per- 
Medea  of  Timomachus  was  a  miracle  of  fons  who  perform  at  a  comedy  or  tragedy 
jUs  kind  1  her  wild  love,  her  rage*  and  we  go  to  fee  with  fo  much  pleafuve*  but  the 
ler  maternal  pity*  were  all  poured  forth  paffions  and  emotions  they  difplay:  in  like 
tf>  the  eye*  in  one  portrait.     From  this  manner*  the  value  of  ftatues  and  pictures 
mixture  of  paffions*  which  is  in  nature*  rifes  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  and 
jbe  murderefe  appeared  dreadfully  affed*  elearnefs  of  the  expteffion  of  the  paffions, 
Vg-  a                                              ^  and  to  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifliiag  aiv 
I*  is  very  Decenary*  for  the  union  of  of  chara&er.    Great  painters  almoft  al~ 
Wga  in  painting*    that  one    principal  ways  chufe  a  fine  face  to  exhibit  the  naf» 
feure  appear  eminently  in  view*  and  that  fions  in.    If  you  recoiled  what  I  fata  on 
*4  the  reft  be  fubofdinate  to  it  *  that  is,  beauty,  you  will  eafily  conceive  the  reafon 

Ll^  why 
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why  the  agreeable  paflions  are  moft  lively 
in  a  beautiful  face;  beauty  is  the  natural 
vehicle  of  the  agreeable  paflions.  For  the 
fame  reafon  the  tempeftuous  paflions  ap- 
pear ftrongeft  in  a  fine  face ;  it  fuffers  the 
moll  violent  derangement  by  them.  To 
which  we  may  add,  upon  the  fame  princi- 
ple, that  dignity  or  courage  cannot  be  mix- 
ed in  a  very  ill-favoured  countenance;  and 
that  the  painter  after  exerting  his  whole 
foi'l,  finds  in  their  fiend  pride  and  terror. 
Thcfe  obfervations,  which  have  been  often 
m  ide,  ferve  to  illullrate  our  thoughts  on 
beauty.    Bcfides  tlu?  itrict  propriety  of  na- 


of  form  in  building.  A  fubordination  of 
parts  to  one  evident  defign  forms  fimpii- 
ci:y ;  when  the  members  thus  evidently 
related  are  great,  the  union  is  always  very 
great.  In  the  proportions  of  a  coble  edi- 
fice, you  fee  the  image  of  a  creating  mind 
refult  from  the  whole.  The  evident  uni- 
formity of  the  rotunda,  and  its  unparal- 
leled fimplicity,  are  probably  the  fources 
of  its  fupei  ior  beauty.  When  we  look  up 
at  a  vaulted  roof,  that  feems  to  reft  upon 
our  horizon,  we  are  aitonifhed  at  the  mag- 
nificence, mere  than  at  the  vifible  extent. 
When  I  am  taking  a  review  of  the  cb- 


turc,    fculpture   and    figure-painting  is  a     jects  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  can  1  pals 


kind  of  defcription,  which,  like  poetry,  is 
under  the  direction  of  genius;  that,  while 
il  prefcrves  nature,  fometimes,  in  a  fine 
flight  of  fancy,  throws  an  ideal  fplcndor 
over  the  figures  that  never  exitted  in  real 
life.  Such  is  thefublimeand  celeflial  cha- 
racter that  breathes  over  the  Apollo  Bel- 
vedere, and  the  inexpreflible  beauties  that 
dwell  upon  the  Venus  of  Medici,  and  feem 
to  fhed  an  illumination  around  her.  This 
fuperior  beauty  mud  be  varied  with  pro- 
priety, as  well  as  the  paflions;  the  elegance 
of  Juno,  muit  be  decent,  lofty,  and  elat- 
ed;  of  Minerva,  mafculine,  confident,  and 
chaftc;  and  of  Venus  winning,  foft,  and 
confeirus  cf  plcafmg.  Thefe  filler  arts, 
painting  and  ilatuary,  as  well  as  poctrv, 
put  it  cut  of  all  doabt,  that  the  imagination 
carries  the  ideas  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
fublimc  far  beyond  viiible  nature;  fince 
no  mortal  ever  poifeflld  the  blaze  of  di- 
vine charms  that  funourds  the  Apollo 
Belvedere,  or  the  Venus  of  Medici,  1  have 
jufl  mentioned. 

A  variety  and  flufh  of  colouring  is  ge- 
nerally the  refuge  of  painters,  who  are  r.ot 
able  to  animate  their  defigns.  We  may 
call  a  luilre  of  colouring,  the  rant  and  ful- 
tian  of  painting,  under  which  aie  hid  the 
want  of  ftrcnrrth  and  nature.  None  but  a 
painter  of  real  genius  can  be  (eve re  and 
mod  ell  in  his  colouring,  and  pieafe  at  the 
i.ime  time.  It  mull  be"  obferved,  that  the 
£low  and  variety  of  colours  give  a  plea fu re 
of  a  very  different  kind  from  the  object  of 
painting.  \Vh:n  foreign  ornaments,  pild- 
ing,  and  carving  come  to  be  coniilertd  as 
neceflary  to  the  beauty  of  picture:,  they  3  re 
ii  plain  diagnostic  of  a  decay  in  tafle  and 


poA'er. 


I 


■j 


\T. 


§    223.      On  Ai'chitcXurc. 

A  free  and  tafy  proportion,  united  with 
fimphcity,  feem  to  conllitute  the 


eiegar.ee 


by  unnoticed  the  fource  of  colours  and  vi- 
fible  beauty?  When  the  light  is  withdrawn 
all  nature  retires  from  view,  viiible  bodies 
are  annihilated,  and  the  foul  mourns  the 
univerfal  abfence  in  folitude;  when  it  re- 
turns, it  brings  along  with  it  the  creation, 
and  reilores  joy  as  well  as  beauty. 

Ibid. 

§   224.     ^Thoughts  on  Cclcurs  and  Lights. 

If  I  fhould  diftinguifh  the  perceptions  of 
the  fenfes  from  each  other,  according  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  traces  left  on  the  ima- 
gination, I  fhould  call  thofe  of  hearing, 
feeling,  fmelling, and  tafting,w2//e»j,  which 
imprefs  the  memory  but  weakly ;   while 
thofe  of  colours  I  ihould  call  ideas,  to  de- 
note their  ilrength  and  peculiar  clearneis 
upon  the  imagination.     This  dilHn&ion 
deferves  particular  notice.     The  author  of 
nature  has  drawn  an  impenetrable  veil  over 
the  fixed  material  world  that  furrounds  us; 
fijlid  matter  refufes  our  acquaintance,  and 
will  be  known  to  us  only  by  refilling  the 
touch;  but  how  obfeure  are  the  informa- 
tions of  feeling  ?  light  comes  like  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  to  relieve  us  :  it  intro- 
duces all  nature  to  us,  the  fields,  the  trees, 
the  flowers,  the  cryflal  dreams,  and  azure 
iky.     But  all  this  beauteous  diverfity  is  no 
more  than  an  agreeable  enchantment  foiin- 
ed  by  the  light  that  fpreads  itfelf  to  view; 
the  fixed  parts  of  nature  are  eternally  eo- 
tombed  beneath  the  light,  and  we  fee  do- 
thing  in  facl  but  a  creation  of  colour?. 
Schoolmen,  with  their  ufual  arrogance,  will 
tell  you  their  ideas  are  tranferipts  of  na- 
ture, and  affure  you  that  the  veracity  of 
God  requires  they  fhould  be  fo,  becaufe  *e 
cannot  well  avoid  thinking  fo :  but  nothir? 
is  an  object  of  vifion  but  light;  the  picture 
we  fee  is  not  annexed  to  the  earth,  hut 
comes  with  angelic  celerity  to  meet  ou 
eyes.     That  which  is  called  body  or  f  j> 

ibnee. 
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lance,  that  reflects  the  various  colours  of 
r.c  light,  and  lies  hid  beneath  the  appear- 
nce,  is  wrapt  in  impenetrable  oblcurity  ; 
U  fatally  (hut  out  from  our  eyes  and 
pagination,  and  only  caufes  in  us  the  ideas 
f  feeling,  tailing,  or  fmelling,  which  yet 
re  not  refexnblances  of  any  part  of  matter.  * 
do  not  know  if  I  appear  coo  ftrong  when 
Call  colours  the  expreilion  of  the  Divinity. 
.ight  Arikcs  with  fuch  vivacity  and  force, 
fiat  we  can  hardly  call  ic  inanimate  or  un- 
(Uclligent.  Ujbtr*     » 

S  2 25.    0«  Uniformity, 

Shall  we  admit  uniformity  into  oar  lift 
f  beauty,  or  firfl  examine  its  real  merits  ? 
V'hrn  we  look  into  the  works  of  nature,  we 
jnnor  avoid  obferving  that  uniformity  is 
tut  the  beauty  of  minute  objects.  The 
^pofite  fides  of  a  leaf  divided  in  the  mid- 
ie,  and  the 'leaves  of  the  fame  fpecies  of 
cgctables,  retain  a  ftriking  uniformity; 
iut  the  branch,  the  tree,  and  foreft,  defert 
1  is  fimilarity,  and  take  a  noble  irregula- 
ity  \sith  vail  advantage.     Cut  a  tree  into 

regular  form,  and  you  change  its  lofty 
>ort  for  a  minute  prettinefs.  What  forms 
ht  beauty  of  country  fcenes,  but  the  want 
>f  uniformity  ?  No  two  hills,  vales,  rivers, 
y  profpects, are  alike;  and  you  are  charm- 
i  by  the  variety.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  a 
:ountry  made  up  of  the  moil  beautiful  hills 
ind  defcents  imaginable,  but  every  hill  and 
rvery  vale  alike,  2nd  at  an  equal  diftsn/rc ; 
;  w  foon  tirs  you,  and  you  find  the  delight 
taniihes  with  the  novelty. 

There  are,  I  own,  certain  aflemblages 
that  fv>rm  a  powerful  beauty  by  their  union, 
of  which  a  fine  face  is  inconteftible  evi- 
dence.    But  the  charm  does  not  feem  by 
a-y  means   to  refide  in   the  uniformity, 
fchich  in  the   human  countenance  is  not 
very  exact.     The  human  countenance  may 
b *  planned  out  much  more  regularly,  but 
1  fancy  without  adding  to  the  beauty,  for 
*-'ichwe  mud  feek  another  fource.     In 
truth,  the'  fined  eye  in  the  world  without 
meaning,  and  the  fineft  mouth  without  a 
I'aile,  are  infipid.     An  agreeable  counte- 
nance includes  in  the  idea  thereof  an  agree - 
I'-le  and  gentle  difpoiition.  How  the  coun- 
tenance, and  an  arrangement  of  colours 
and  features,  can  exprefs  the  idea  of  an 
unfcen  mind,  we  know  not ;  bat  fo  the  fad 
is,  and  to  this  fine  intelligent  picture,  whe- 
ther  it  be  falfe  or  true,  certain  I  am,  that 
thi  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is 
o*ir.p,  more  than  to  uniformity.  Shall  we 
^•n  lay,  that  the  greateft  uniformity,  along 


with  the  grcatell  variety,  forms  beauty  ? 
But  this  is  a  repetition  of  words  without 
dillinct  ideas,  and  explicates  a  well-known 
effect  by  an  obicure  caufe.  Uniformity,  at 
far  as  it  extends,  excludes  variety ;  and • 
variety,  as  far  as  it  reaches,  excludes  uni- 
formity. Variety  is  by  far  more  pleafing 
than  uniformity,  but  it  does  not  conftitute 
beauty ;  for  it  is  impoflibie  that  can  be 
called  beauty,  which,  when  well  known, 
ceafes  to  pleafe :  whereas  a  fine  piece  of 
mufic  (hall  charm  after  being  heard  a  hun- 
dred times;  and  a  lovely  countenance  makes 
a  flronger  impreffion  on  the  mind  by  being 
often  feen,  becaufe  there  beauty  is  real.  £ 
think  we  may,  upon  the  whole,  conclude, 
that  if  uniformity  be  a  beauty,  it  is  but  the 
beauty  of  minute  objects;  and  that  it 
pieafes  only  by  the  viiible  defign,  and  the 
evident  fbotftcps  of  intelligence  it  difco- 
vers.  Ibid* 

§  226.    OnJfoviltj. 

I  mull  fay  fomething  of  the  evajicfeent 
charms  of  novelty.  When  our  curiomy  is 
excited  at  the  opening  of  new  fcenes,  our 
ideas  are  affecting  and  beyond  life,  and  we 
fee  objects  in  a  brighter  hue  than  they  af- 
ter appear  in.  For  when  curiofity  is  fated, 
the  objects  prow  dull,  and  our  ideas  fall  to 
their  dimirrative  natural  fize.  What  I  have 
(aid  may  account  for  the  raptured  profpe^l 
of  our  youth  we  fee  backward  ;  no\clty 
always  recommends,  becaufe  expectations 
of  the  unknown  are  ever  high ;  and  in  youth 
we  have  an  eternal  novelty ;  unexperienced 
credulous  youth  gilds  our  young  ideas,  and 
ever  meets  a  freihluftre  that  is  not  yet  al- 
layed by  doubts.  In  age,  experience  cor- 
rects our  hopes,  and  the  imagination  cools ; 
for  this  reafon,  wifdom,  and  high  pleafure 
do  not  refide  together. 

I  have  obferved  through  this  difcourfe, 
that  the  delight  we  receive  from  the  viiible 
objects  of  nature,  or  from  the  fine  arts,  may 
be  divided  into  the  conceptions  of  the  iub- 
lime,  and  conceptions  of  the  beautiful.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  fublime  I  fpoke  hypothe- 
tically,  and  with  diffidence;  all  we  certain- 
ly know  on  this  head  is,  that  the  fen- 
fations  of  the  fublime  we  receive  from  ex- 
ternal  objects,  are  attended  with  obfeure 
ideas  of  j>ower  and  immenfity ;  the  origin 
of  our  fenfations  of  beauty  are  ftill  more 
unintelligible;  however,  I  think  there  is 
fome  foundation  for  clafling  the  objects  of 
beauty  under  different  heads,  by  a  corre- 
spondence or  fimilarity,  that  may  be  ob- 
ferved between  fcveral  particulars.  Ibid. 
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J  227.  0*  rf*  Origin  ef  our  gtntral  Idtas 

dfBtauty. 

A  full  and  confident  evidence  of  defign, 
efpecially  if  the  defign  be  attended  with  an 
important  effeft,  gives  the  idea  of  beauty : 
thus  a  (hip  under  Tail,  a  greyhound,  a  well* 
ihaped  horfe,  are  beautiful,  becaufe  they 
difplay  with  eafe  a  great  defign.  Birds  and 
beafts  of  prey,  completely  armed  for  de- 
traction, are  for  the  fame  reafon  beautiful, 
although  objetts  of  terror. 

Where  different  defign*  at  a  finglc  view, 
appear  to  concur  to  one  effeft,  the  beauty 
accumulates;  as  in  the  Grecian  architec- 
ture :  where  different  deftgns,  leading  to 
different  effects,  unite  in  the  fame  whole, 
they  caufe  confufion,  and  diminish  the  idea 
of  beauty,  as  in  the  Gothic  buildings. 
Vpon  the  fame  principle,  confufion  and 
dilbrder  are  ugly  or  frightful ;  the  figures 
made  by  fpilled  liquors  are  always  ugly. 
Regular  figures  are  handfome;  and  the 
circular,  the  moil  regular,  is  the  moft  beau- 
tiful. This  regulation  holds  only  where 
the  fublirne  does  not  enter ;  for  in  that  cafe 
the  irregularity  and  carelefihefs  add  to  the 
ideas  of  power,  and  raife  in  proportion  our 
admiration.  The  confufion  in  which  we  fee 
the  ftars  fcatt'ercd  oter  the  heavens,  and 
the  rude  arrangement  of  mountains,  add 
ID  their  grandeur. 

A  mixture  of  the  fublime  aids  exceed- 
ingly the  idea  of  beauty,  and  heightens  the 
horrors  of  diforder  and  uglinefs.  Perfonal 
beauty  is  vaftly  raifed  by  a  noble  air ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  diilblution  and  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  diftrefs  the  mind  proportionally : 
but  while  we  mourn  over  great  ruins,  at 
the  deftruclion  of  our  fpecies,  we  are  alio 
foothed  by  the  generous  commiferation  we 
feel  in  our  own  breafls,  and  therefore  ruins 
give  us  the  fame  kind  of  grateful  melan- 
choly we  feel  at  a  tragedy.  Of  all  the 
objects  of  difcord  and  cunfufjon,  no  other 
is  fo  (hocking  as  the  human  foul  in  mad- 
nefs.  When  we  fee  the  piiuciple  of  thought 
and  beauty  difordered,  the  honor  is  too 
liinh,  like  that  of  a  maflacre  committed 
before  our  eye?,  ;o  fuffcr  the  mind  to  make 
any  reflex  act  on  the  god  like  traces  of 
pity  that  dillinguim  our  fpecies ;  and  wc 
feci  no  fenUtioni  but  thofe  of  dismay  and 

terror. 

Regular  motion  and  life  fhewn  in  inani- 
mate objefts,  give  us  alfo  the  fecrct  plea- 
iure  we  call  beauty.  Thus  waves  fpent, 
and  fucceiiively  breaking  upon  the  fhore, 
and  waving  fields  of  corn  ai.d  gtafs  in  con- 


tinued motion,  are  ever  |>eavtiraL  Tnt 
beauty  of  colours  may  perhaps  be  arrange! 
under  this  head :  colours,  like  notes  of  m«- 
fic,  affett  the  paffions;  red  incite*  aager, 
black  to  melancholy  ;  white  Wings  a  gen- 
tle joy  to  the  mind j  the  fofter  colons  rej 
frefh  or  relax  it.  The  mixtures  and  gra- 
dations of  colours  have  an  efeft  cent, 
fpondent  to  the  transitions  and  combina- 
tions of  founds ;  bat  the  ftroket  are  too 
tranftenf  and  feeble  to  becoine  the  obje&s 
of  expreffion. 

Beauty  alfo  refults  from  every  difpofck* 
of  nature  that  plainly  discovers  her  savoa 
and  indulgence  to  us.  Thus  the  fpring 
teafon,  when  the  weather  becomes  aula, 
the  verdant  fields,  trees  loaded  with  font 
or  covered  with  fhade,  clear  fprtngs,  but 
particularly  the  human  face,  where  the  gen- 
tle pafUons  are  delineated,  are  beyond  ei- 
preflion  beautiful.  On  the  fame  principle, 
inclement  wintry  fljles,  trees,  dripped  of 
their  verdure,  defert  barren  lands,  and, 
above  all,  deaths  are  frightful  and  mock- 
ing. I  mud,  however,  ebierve,  that  I  do 
not  by  any  means  fuppofc,  that  the  fenb- 
meat  of  beauty  arifes  from  a  reflex  conn- 
derate  acl  of  the  mind,  upon  the  obfem- 
tioh  of  the  defigns  of  nature  or  of  art;  the 
fentiment  of  beauty  is  instantaneous,  »nd 
depends  upon  no  prior  reflections.  All  1 
mean  is,  that  defign  and  beauty  are  in  an 
arbitrary  manner  united  together;  fo  that 
where  we  fee  the  one,  whether  we  refieA 
oh  it  or  no,  we  perceive  the  other.  I  mui\ 
further  add,  that  there  may  be  other  divi- 
fions  of  beauty  eafily  difcoverablc,  which 
I  have  not  taken  notice  of. ' 

The  general  fenfe  of  beauty,  as  well  as 
of  grandeur,  feems  peculiar  to  man  in  the 
creation.  The  herd  in  common  with  hie 
enjoy  the  gentle  breath  of  fpring ;  they  lie 
down  to  repofe  on  the  flowery  bank,  and 
hear  the  peaceful  humming  of  the  bee; 
they  enjoy  the  green  fields  and  paftures: 
but  wc  have  reafon  to  think,  that  it  is  msn 
only  who  fees  the  image  of  beauty  over 
the  happy  profpeft,  and  rejoices  at  it;  that 
it  is  hid  from  the  brute  creation,  and  de- 
pends not  upon  fenfe,  but  on  the'  intelligent 
mind. 

Wc  h?ve  juil  taken  a  tranfient  view  of 
the  principal  departments  of  tafle ;  let  us 
now,  madam,  make  a  few  general  reflec- 
tions upon  our  fubjecl.  Vfetr* 

§  228.  Senfi,  Yafte,  and  Genius  iijTtnpnfzk 

The  human  genius,  with  the  be  A  afid- 
ar.ee,  and  the  fineit  examples,  breaks  rorta 
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bat  (lowly ;  and  the  greateft  men  have  but 
gradually  acquired  a  juft  tafte,  and  chafle 
fanple  coDCeptions  of  beauty.  At  an  im- 
mature age*  the  fcnfe  of  beauty  is  weak 
md  confuted*  and  requires  an  exoefs  of 
rolouring  to  catch  its  attention.  It  then 
>refers  extravagance  and  ram  to  juftne/s* 
1  grok  f  alfe  wit  to  the  engaging  light  of 
nature,  and  the  (hewy,  rich,  and  glaring, 
to  the  fine  and  amiable.  This  is  the  child- 
hood of  tafte ;  but  as  the  human  genius 
lengthens  and  grows  to  maturity,  if  it  be 
lilifted  by  a  happy  education,  the  fenfe  of 
univerfal  beauty  awakes ;  it  begins  to  be 
iifgufted  with  the  falfe  and  miihapen  de- 
ceptions that  pleafed  before,  and  refts  with 
delight  on  elegant  fimplictty,  on  pidures  of 
cafy  beauty  and  unaffected  grandeur. 

The  progrefs  of  the  fi^e  art3  in  the  hu- 
man mtnd  may  be  fixed  at  three  remark- 
able degrees*  -from  their  foundation  to  the 
loftieft  height.  The  bafis  is  a  fenfe  of 
beauty  and  of  the  fublime,  the  fecond  ftep 
we  may  call  tafte,  and  the  laft  genius. 

A  fenfe  of  the  beautiful  and  of  the  great 
is  univerfal*  which  appears  from  the  uni- 
formity thereof  in  the  moll  diftant  ages 
and  nations.    What  was  engaging  and 
fublime  in  anctent  Greece  and  Rome,  are 
fo  at  this  day :  and,  as  I  obferved  before, 
there  is  not  the  lead  ncceffity  of  improve- 
ment or  fcience,  to  difcover  the  charms  of 
a  graceful  or  noble  deportment.     There 
is  a  fine,  but  an  ineffectual  light  in  the 
breaft  of  man.     After  nightfall  we  have 
admired  the  planet  Venus ;  the  beauty  and 
vivacity  of  her  luftre,  the  immenfe  diftance 
from  tvhich  we  judged  ber  beams  iflued, 
and  the  fijencc  of  the  night,  all  concurred 
to  ftrike  us  with  an  agreeable  amazement. 
But  me  (hone  in  diftinguiihed  beauty,  with, 
out  giving  fufficient  lieht  to  direct  our 
fteps,  or  (hew  us  the  objects  around  us. 
Thus  in  unimproved  nature,  the  light  of 
the  mind  is  bright  and  ufelefs.    In  utter 
barbarity,  our  profpeft  of  it  is  ftill  lefs 
6xed;  it  appears,  and  then  again  feems 
wholly  to  vanifh  in  the  (avage  breaft,  like 
the  fame  planet  Venus,  when  (he  has  but 
joft  raifed  her  orient  beams  to  marri- 
ners  above  the  waves,  and  is  now  defcried* 
*ad  now  loft,  through  the/welling  billows. 
The  next  ft ep  is  tafte,  the  fubjecl  of  our 
'  enquiry,  which    confifts    in    a    diftind, 
onconfufed  knowledge  of  the  great  and 
beautiful.     Although  you  fee  not  many 
pofleffed  of  a  good  tafte,  yet  the  generality 
°f  mankind  are  capable  of  it.     The  very 
Populace  of  Athens  had  acquired  a  good 


tafte  by  habit  and  fine  examples*  fo  that  a 
delicacy  of  judgment  feemed  natural  to 
all  who  breathed  the  air  of  that  elegant, 
city :  we  find  a  manly  and  elevated  fenfe 
diftingoifti  the  common  people  of  Rome 
and  o?  all  ehe  cities  of  Greece,  while  the 
level  of  mankind  was  preferved  in  thofe 
cities ;  while  the  Plebeians  had  a  (hare  in 
the  government,  and  an  utter  feparation 
was  not  made  between  them  and  the  no* 
bles,  by  wealth  and  luxury.  But  when 
once  the  common  people  are  rent  aiunder 
wholly  from  the  great  and  opulent,  and 
made  fubfervient  to  the  luxury  of  the  lat- 
ter; then  the  tafte  of  nature  infallibly 
takes  her  flight  from  both  parties.  The 
poor  by  a  fordid  habit,  and  an  attention 
wholly  confined  to  mean  views,  and  the 
rich  by  an  attention  to  the  changeable 
modes  of  fancy,  and  a  vitiated  preference 
for  the  rich  and  coftly,  lofe  view  of  fimple 
beauty  and  grandeur.  It  may  feem  a  pa- 
radox, and  yet  I  am  firmly  perfuaded* 
that  it  would  be  eafier  at  this  day  to 
give  a  good  tafte  to  the  young  favages  of 
America*  than  to  the  noble  youth  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Genius,  the  pride  of  man,  as  man  is  of 
the  creation,  has  been  poflefied  but  by 
few*  even  in  the  brighteft  ages.  Men  of 
fuperior  genius*  while  they  lee  the  reft  of 
mankind  painfully  ft  niggling  to  compre- 
hend obvious  truths,  glance  themfelves 
through  the  moft  remote  confequences* 
like  lightning  through  a  path  that  can- 
not be  traced.  They  fee  the  beauties  of 
nature  with  life  and  warmth,  and  paint  them 
forcibly  without  effort*  as  the  morning  fun 
does  the  fcenes  he  rifes  upon ;  and  in  fe- 
veral  inftaaccs,  communicate  to  objects  a 
morning  frefhnefs  and  unaccountable  luftre, 
that  is  not  feen  in  the  creation  of  nature. 
The  poet,  the  ftatuary,  the  painter,  have 
produced  images  that  left  nature  far  be- 
hind. 

The  conftellations  of  extraordinary  per- 
fonages  who  appeared  in  Greece  and  Rome* 
at  or  near  the  fame  period  of  time,  after 
ages  of  darknefs  to  which  we  know  no  be- 
ginning ;  and  the  long  barrennefs  of  thofe 
countries  after  in  great  men,  prove  that 
genius  owes  much  of  its  luftre  to  a  perfo- 
nal  conteft  of  glory,  and  the  ftrong  rival- 
fhip  of  great  examples  within  a&oal  view" 
and  knowledge;  and  that  great  parts  alone 
are  not  able  to  lift  a  perfon  out  of  bar- 
barity. It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that 
when  the  infpiring  fpirit  of  the  fine  arts 
retired,  and  left  inanimate  and  cold  the 

breads 
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t  >         »  -     .  ,      „  genius,  which  evidently  does  not  come  to 

§    23 1.      Some  XfiSuiu  °»   '*>'   Human     the  mind  from  thc  fcnfes  ?  It  is  not  con. 

Mind.  veyed  in  found,  for  we  fceJ  thc  founds  of 

Upon  putting  together  the  whole  of  our    muflc  charm  us  by  gently  agitating  an! 
reflections  you  fee  two  different  natures     fweHing  the  paiTions,  and  fetting  fome  paf- 
laving  claim  to  the  human  race,  and  drag-    fions  afloat,  for  which  we  have  no  name* 
£ing  it  different  ways.     You  fee  a  necef-    and  knew  not  until  they  were  awaked  in 
fry,  that  arifes  from  our  firuation  and  cir-    the  mind  by  harmony.     This  beauty  do$i 
umllance:>,  bending  us  down  into  unworthy    not  arrive  at  the  mind  by  the  ideas  of  vi- 
mifery  and  fordid  bafenefs ;  and  yoa  fee,    fion,  though  it  be  moved  by  them  ;  for  it 
\!.cn  we  can  efcape  from  the  infulting  ty-    evidently  bellows  pn  the  mimic  reprefen- 
r.inny  of  our  fate,  and  acquire  cafe  and     tations  and  images  the  mind  makes  of  the 
f^er'om,  a  generous  nature,  that  layitupi-    objecls  of  fenfe,  an  enchanting  lovelinefs 
ri  d  and  oppreflcd,  begin  to  awake  and     that  never  exiired  in  thofc  objects.  Where 
<harm  us  with  profpects  of  beauty  and    mall  the  foul  find  this  amazing  beauty, 
£utv.       This  awaking  genius  gazes  in    whofe  very  fhadow,  glimmering  upon  the 
rapture  at  the  beauteous  and   elevating    imagination,  opens   unfpeakable  raptures 
fcenes  of  nature.     The  beauties  of  nature    in  it»  and  diftrach  it  with  languilhing  pica- 
are  familiar,  and  charm  it  like  a  mother's    furc?     What  are  thofc  ft  ranger  fen  ti  men  ts 
bofom;  and  the  objecls  which  have  the    that  lie  in  wait  in  the  foul,  until  mufic  calls 
plain  marks  of  immenfe  power  and  gran-    them  forth?     What  is  the   obfeure   but 
deur,  raife  in  it  a  dill,  an  inquifitive,  and    unavoidable  value  or  merit  of  virtue  ?  or 
trembling  delight:  but  genius  often  throws    who  "  the  law-maker  in  the  mind  who 
over  the  objects  of  its  conceptions  colours    gives  it  a  worth  and  dignity  beyond  all 
finer  than  thofe  of  nature,  and  opens  a    eftimation,  and  puniihes  the  breach  of  it 
paradife)  that  ex i its  no  where  but  in  its    with  conl'cious  terror  and  defpair?  What 
own  creations.     The  bright  and  peaceful    is  it»   in  objects  of  immeafurable  power 
fcenes  of  Arcadia,  and  tf.c  lovely  defcrip-    anc*  grandeur,  that  we  look  for  with  ftill 
tions  of  paftoral  poetry,  never  exifted  on    amazement  and   awful  delight  ? — But   I 
earth,  no  more  than  Pope's  fuepherds  or    J*nd>  madam,  we  have  been  infenfibly  led 
the  r.ver  gods  of  Windfor  foreft :  it  is  all     mt0  fubjects  too  abftrufe  and   fevere ;    f 
but  a  charming  illufion,  which  the  mind    muft  not  put  the  graces  with  whom  we 
fir.l  paints  with  ecleftial  colours  and  then    have  been  converfing  to  flight,  and  draw 
lan'-uiihes    fjr.      Knight-errantry   is  an-.  tne   ferious   air  of  meditation  over  that 
other  kind  of  delufion,  which,  though  it  be    countenance  where   the  fmiles   naturally 
fictitious  in  fact,  yet  is  true  in  frntiment.  I    dwell. 

believe  there  arc  few  people  who  in  their        I  have,  in  confequence  of  your  permif- 
\outh,   before  they  be  corrupted  by  thc    ^10n»    pot  together  fuch  thoughts  as  oc- 
ct>mmerce  of  thc  world,  are  not  knight-    curred  to  me  on  good  tafte.     I   told  you, 
errantsand  princefles  in  their  hearts.  The    ^  J  had  leifure  hereafter,  I  would  difpofc 
foul,  in  a  beauteous  ecftacy,  communicates    °f  them  with  more  regularity,  and  add 
a  flame  to  words  which  they  had  not ;    anv  new  obfervations  that  I  may  make. 
ar.d  poetry,  by  its  quick  transitions,  bqjd    Before  I  finifti,  I  muft  in  juftice  make  my 
figures,  lively  images,  and  the  variety  0/   acknowledgments  of  the  alMance  I   re- 
eftbrts  to  paint  the  latent  rapture,  bears    ceived.     I  took  notice,  at  the  beginning, 
uitnefs,   that  the  confufed  ideas   of  the    tnat  Rollin's  Obfervations  on  Tafte  gave 
uiind  are  dill  infinitely  fuperior,  and  be-    occafion  to  this  difcourfe.  Sir  Harry  Beau - 
>ond  the  reach  of  all  defcription.     It  is    mont's  polilhed  dialogue  on  beauty,  called 
this  divine  fpirit  that,  when  roufed  from  its     Crito,  was  of  fcrvice  to  me ;  and  I  have 
lethargy,  breathes  in  noble  fentiments,  that    availed  myfclf  of  thc  writings  and  fenti- 
c.iarms  inelegance,  that  ftamps  upon  mar-     ments  of  the  ancients,  particularly  of  the 
hie  or  canvafs  the  figures  of  gods  and     poets  and  ftatuaries  of  Greece,  which  was 
heroes,  that infpires them  with  an  air  above     the  native  and   original  country  of  the 
humanity,  and  leads  the  foul  through  the    graces  and  fine  arts.   But  I  mould  be  very 
enchanting  meanders  of  mufic  in  a  waking    unjuft,  if  I  did  not  make  my  chief  ac-, 
vifion,  through  which  it  cannot  break,  to    knowledgments  where  they  are  more  pe» 
difcover  the  near  objects  that  charm  it.  culiarly  due.     If  your  roodefty  will  not 

How  (hall  we  venture  to  trace  the  ob-     fuffer  me  to  draw  that  picture  from  which 
jeefc  of  this  furprizing  beauty  peculiar  to    I  borrowed  ray  ideas  of  elegance,  I  am 

bound 
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produces  at  lead  with  refpe&  to  tafte.  Wo 
need  only  imagine  what  panes  in  cer- 
tain  nations,  in  which  long  cuftom  has  in- 
troduced a  fbndnefs  for  certain  odd  an! 
extravagant  dUhes.  They  readily  com- 
mend good  liquors,  elegant  food,  and  good 
cookery.  They  foon  learn  to  difcern  the 
delicacy  of  the  feafoning,  when  a  fkilfol 
matter  in  that  way  has  pointed  it  out  to 
them*  and  to  prefer  it  to  the  groflneis  of 
their  former  diet.  When  I  talk  thms,  I 
would  not  be  underftood  to  think  thofe 
nations  had  great  caufe  to  complain,  for 
the  want  of  knowledge  and  ability  in  wfeat 
is  become  fo  fatal  to  us.  But  we  may 
judge  from  hence  the  refemblance  them  is 
between  the  tafte  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  how  proper  the  firft  is  to  defcribe  the 
characters  of  the  fecond. 

The  good  tafte  we  fpeak  oft  which  b 
that  of  literature,  is  not  United  to  what 
we  call  the  fciences,  but  extends  itself 
imperceptibly  to  other  arts,  fitch  as  audit- 
te&ure,  painting,  fculpture,  and  nufic 
•Tis  the  lame  difcerning  faculty  which  in- 
troduces univerfally  the  fiune  elegance, 
the  fame  fymmetry,  and  the  fame  order 
in  the  difpofition  of  the  parts ;  which  in* 
dines  us  to  a  noble  fimplicity,  to  natural 
beauties,  and  a  judicious  choice  of  orna- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  the  deprava- 
tion of  cafte  in  arts  has  been  always  a 
mark  and  confequence  of  the  deprivation 
of  tafte  in  literature.  The  heavy,  con- 
futed, and  grofs  ornaments  of  the  old  Go- 
thic buildings,  placed  ufually  without  ele- 
gance, contrary  to  all  good  rules,  and  out 
of  all  true  proportions!  were  the  image 
of  the  writings  of  the  authors  of  the  fame 
age. 

The  good  tafte  of  literature  reaches  alfo 
to  public  cuftoms  and  the  manner  of  liv- 
ing. An  habit  of  consulting  the  heft  rules> 
upon  one  fubject,  naturally  leads  to  the 
doing  it  alfe  upon  others.  Paul  us  JEnu- 
tius,  whole  genius  was  fo  univerfally  ex- 
tenfive,  having  made  a  great  feaft  for  th» 
entertainment  of  all  Greece  upon  the  coo* 
oueil  of  Macedon,  and  obferving  that  hit 
guefts  looked  upon  it  as  conducted  witk 
more  elegance  and  art  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  fbldier,  told  them  they  were 
mjtch  in  the  wcong  to  be  furprifed  at  it ; 
for  the  fame  genius,  which  taught  how  to 
draw  up  an  army  to  advantage,  naturally 
pointed  out  the  proper  difpofition  of  # 
table* 

Bat  by  a  ftrange,  though  frequent  re- 
volution, whichr  is  one  great  proof  of  the 
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kited  with  care,  they  may  be  carried  to 
,  far  greater  height  of  perfection.  And 
f  it  fo  happens  that  any  frefh  light  awak- 
!U  thefe  firft  notions,  and  renders  the  mind 
ttentive  to  the  immutable  rules  of  troth 
nd  beauty,  fb  as  to  difcover  the  natur 
al  and  neceflary  consequences  of  them, 
nd  fences  at  the  fame  time  for  a  model 
0  facilitate  the  application  of  them ;  we 
•tneraJty  fee,  that  men  of  the  belt  fenfe 
;ladly  cafl  off  their  ancient  errors,  correct 
he  miftakes  of  their  former  judgments, 
•d  return  to  the  jaftnefs,  and  delicacy, 
which  are  the  effects  of  a  refined  tafte,  and 
>y  degrees  draw  others  after  them  into  the 
ame  way  of  thinking. 

To  be  convinced  of  this,  we  need  only 
00k  upon  tfce  fuccefs  of  certain  great  ora- 
ors  and  celebrated  authors,  who,  by  their 
lateral  talents,  have  recalled  thefe  primi- 
ive  ideas,  and  given  frefti  life  to  thefe 
ctds,  which  lie  concealed  in  the  mind  of 
rvery  man.  In  a  little  time  they  united 
the  voices  of  thofe  who  made  the  beft  ufe 
*f  their  rcafon,  in  their  favour ;  and  foon 
after  gained  the  applaufe  of  every  age 
iad  condition,  both  ignorant  and  learned. 
It  would  be  cafy  to  point  out  amongft  us 
the  date  of  the  good  tafte,  which  now 
reigns  in  all  arts  and  fciences;  by  tracing 
each  op  to  its  original,  we  ftsoold  fee  that 
a  (mall  number  of  men  of  genius  have  ac- 
quired the  nation  this  glory  and  advan- 
tage- 

Even  those,  who  live  in  the  politer  ages 

without  aery  application  to  learning  or 
ftady,  do  not  fail  to  gain  fome  tincture  of 
the  prevailing  good  tafte,  which  has  a  (hare 
without  their  perceiving  it  themielves,  in 
iheir  converfation,  letters,  and  behaviour. 
There  are  few  of  oar  soldiers  atprefent, 
who  would  not  write  more  correctly  and 
elegantly  than  ViHe-Hardouin,  and  the 
ether  officers  who  laved  in  a  ruder  and 
more  barbarous  age* 

From  what  I  have  faid,  we  may  con- 
clude, that  rales  and  precepts  may  be  laid 
down  for  the  improvement  of  this  difcern- 
ing faculty;  and  I  cannot  perceive  why 
<feinQilian,  who  jaftly  fets-fuch  a  value 
upon  it,  fboald  fay  that  it  is  no  more  to  be 
obtained  by  art,  than  the  tafte  or  fmell ; 
AW  m*gis  art*  tradiur,  q*am  taflui  ma 
dtr;  ualefs  he  meant,  that  .fome  persons 
are  Co  ftupid,  and  have  so  little  ufe  of  their 
judgment,  as  might  tempt  one  to  believe 
that  it  was  in  reality  the  gift  of  natnrealone. 

Neither  do  I  think  that  QgincVilian  is 
fbfalutctjr  in  the  tight  in  the  inftanee  he 
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the  more  freely,  as  there  is  caufe  to  fear 
left  the  bad  tafte  for  bright  thoughts,  and 
turns  of  exprcflion,  which  is  properly  the 
:hara&er  of  Seneca,  Qiould  prevail  in  our 
)wn  age.  And  I  que  ft  ion  whether  this 
>e  not  a  mark  and  pre  fag  e  of  the  ruin  of 
sequence  we  are  threatened  with,  as  the 
m moderate  luxury  that  cow  reigns  more 
han  ever,  and  the  almoft  general  decay  of 
[ood  manners,  are  perhaps  alfo  the  fatal 
urbingers  of  it. 

One  ilnglc  pcrfon  of  reputation  fome- 
tmes,  as  Seneca  obferves,  and  he  himfelf 
s  an  inftance  of  it,  who  by  his  eminent 
•hilitications  lhall  hive  acquired  the  eftcem 
f  the  public,  may  fuffice  to  introduce  this 
aJ  ufte,  and  corrupt  ftyle.  Whilft  moved 
v  a  fecret  ambition,  a  man  of  this  cha- 
ncier ftiives  to  diftinpififti  himfelf  from 
lie  reft  of  the  orators  and  writers  of  his 
ge,  and  to  open  a  new  path,  where  he 
jinks  it  better  to  march  alone  at  the  head 
f  lib  new  difciplcs,  than  follow  at  the 
cch  of  the  old  matters ;  whilft  he  prefen 
\\e  reputation  of  wit  to  that  of  folidity, 
urfues  what  is  bright  rather  than  what 
•  folid,  and  fets  the  marvellous  above 
ie  natural  and  true;  whilft  he  chufes 
:ther  to  apply  to  the  fancy  than  to  the 
jjgment,  to  dazzle  reafon  than  convince 
",  to  furprife  the  hearer  into  an  approba- 
lon,  rather  than  deferve  it ;  and  by  a 
indof  del  a  (ion  and  foft  enchantment  car- 
v  off  the  admiration  and  applaufes  of  fu- 
rrficiaJ  minds  (and  fuch  the  multitude 
Iways  are) ;  other  writers,  fedttced  by 
ie  charms  of  novelty,  and  the  hopes  of 
like  fuccefs,  will  fuffe"r  themfelves  inftfn- 
bly  to  be  harried  down  the  dream,  and 
id  ftrength  to  it  by  following  it.  And 
ius  the  old  tafte,  though  better  in  itfelf, 
M  give  way  to  the  new  one  without 
edrefs,  which  (hall  prefently  afTume  the 
)rce  of  law,  and  draw  a  whole  nation 
fter  it. 

This  fhouM  awaken  the  diligence  of  the 
carters  iq  the  univerfity,  to  prevent  and 
inder,  as  much  as  in  thenTiies,  the  ruin 
f  good  tafte;  and  as  they  are  entrufted 
nth  the  public  inftru&ion  of  youth,  they 
lould  look  npon  this  care  as  an  cftential 
art  of  their  duty.  The  cuftom,  manners, 
nd  laws  of  the  ancients  have  changed ; 
bey  are  often  oppofitc  to  our  way  of  life, 
ad  the  ufa ges  that  prevail  amongft  us ; 
ad  the  knowledge  of  them  may  be  there- 
ore  lefc  neceflary  for  us.  Their  actions 
m  gone  and  cannot  return ;  great  event* 
iave  had  their  coorfe,  without  any  rea- 


fon  left  for  us  to  expect  the  like ;  and  the 
revolutions  of  fiates  and  empires  have  per- 
haps very  little  relation  to  their  prefen t 
fituation  and  wants,  and  therefore  become 
of  lefs  concern  to  us.  But  good  tafte,  which 
is  grounded  upon  immutable  principle *i 
is  always  the  fame  in  every  age ;  and  it 
is  the  principal  advantage  that  young  per- 
fons  mould  be  taught  to  obtain  from  read- 
ing of  ancient  authors,  who  have  ever  been 
looked  upon  with  reafon  as  the  matter*, 
depolitories,  and  guardians  of  found  elo- 
quence and  good  tafte.      In  fine,  of  all 
that  may  any  wife  contribute  to  the  cul- 
tivating the  mind,  we  may  truly  fay  this 
is  the  mo  ft  eflenttal  part,  and  what  ought 
to  be  preferred  before  all  others. 

This  good  tafte  is  not  confined  to  lite* 
fature;  it  takes  in  alfo,  as  we  have  already 
fuggefted,  all  arts  and  fciences,  and  bran- 
ches of  knowledge.  It  con  fills  therefore  in  • 
a  certain  juft  and  exact  difcernment,  which 
points  out  to  us,  in  each  of  the  fciences 
and  branches  of  knowledge,  whatever  is 
mod  curious,  beautiful,  and  ufeful,  what- 
ever is  mod  eflential,  fuitable*  or  necef* 
fary  to  thofe  who  apply  to  it;  how  far 
confequently  we  mould  carry  the  ftudy  of 
it;  what  ought  to  be  removed  from  it* 
what  deferve*  a  particular  application  and 
preference  before  the  reft.  For  want  of 
this  difcernment,  a  man  may  fall  fhort  of 
the  mot  eiTential  part  of  his  profeffion, 
without  perceiving  it :  nor  is  the  cafe  to 
rare  as  one  might  imagine.  An  inftance 
taken  from  the  Cyropsdia  of  Xenophon 
will  fet  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

The  young  Cyrus,  fon  of  Cambyie* 
King  of  Perfia,  had  long  been  under  tks 
tuition  of  a  mailer  in  the  art  of  war, 
who  was  without  doubt  a  perfon  of  the 
greateft  abilities  and  bed  reputation  in  his 
time.  One  day,  as  Cambyfes  was  dif- 
eourfmg  with  his  fon,  he  took  occafion  to 
mention  his  mailer,  whom  the  voting 
Prince  had  in  great  veneration,  and  from 
-whom  he  pretended  he  had  learnt  in 
general  whatever  was*  neceflary  for  the 
command  of  an  array*  Has  your  mailer, 
(ays  Cambyfes,  given  you  any  lectures 
of  ceconomy ;  that  is,  has  he  taught  yott 
how  to  provide  your  troops  with  necef- 
faries,  to  fupply  them  with  provifions, 
to  prevent  the  difternperi  that  are  inci- 
dent to  them,  to  cure  them  when  they 
are  fick,  to  ftrengthen  their  bodies  by  fre- 
quent exercife,  to  raifc  emulation  among 
them,  how  to  make  yourfelf  obeyed* 
efteemed,  and  beloved  by  them?    Upott 
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all  thefe  points,  anfwered  Cyrus,  and  fe- 
vcral  others  the  King  ran  over  to  him*  he 
has  not  fpoke  one  word,  and  they  are  all 
new  to  me.  And  what  has  he  taught  you 
then  ?  To  exercifc  my  arms,  replies  the 
young  Prince,  to  ride,  to  draw  the  bow, 
to  carit  a  fpear,  to  form  a  camp,  to  draw 
the  plan  of  a  fortification,  to  range  my 
troops  in  order  of  battle,  to  make  a  review, 
to  fee  that  they  march,  file  off,  and  en- 
camp. Cambyfcs  fmiled,  and  let  his  fon 
fee,  that  he  had  learnt  nothing-  of  what 
was  mod  efiential  to  the  making  of  a  good 
officer,  and  an  able  general;  and  taught 
him  far  more  in  one  conversation,  which 
cetainly  defcrves  well  to  be  ftudicd  by 
young  gentlemen  that  are  defigned  for  the 
army,  than  his  famous  mailer  had  done  in 
many  years. 

Every  profefiion  is  liable  to  the  fame 
inconvenience,  either  from  our  not  being 
fufficiently  attentive  to  the  principal  end 
wc  mould  have  in  view  in  our  applica- 
tions to  it,  or  from  taking  cuflom  for  our 
guide,  and  blindly  following  the  footiteps 
of  others,  who  have  gone  before  us.  There 
is  nothing  more  ufeful  than  the  knowledge 
of  hillory.  But  if  we  reft  fatisfied  in  load- 
ing our  memory  with  a  multitude  of  fads 
of  no  great  cui  iofity  or  importance,  if  we 
dwell  only  upon  dates  and  difficulties  in 
chronology  or  geography,  and  take  no 
pains  to  get  acquainted  with  the  genius, 
manners,  and  characters  of  the  great  men 
wc  read  of,  we  (hall  have  learnt  a  great 
deal,  and  know  but  very  little.  A  treatife 
of  rhetoric  may  be  extenfive,  enter  into 
a  long  detail  of  precept,  define  very  ex- 
actly every  trope  and  figure,  explain  well 
their  differences,  and  largely  treat  fuch 
queftions  as  were  warmly  debated  by  the 
riietoricians  of  old ;  and  with  all  this  be 
very  like  that  difcourfe  of  rhetoric  Tully 
fpeaks  of,  which  was  only  fit  to  teach  people 
not  to  fpeak  at  all,  or  not  to  the  purpofe. 
S.ripjit  art  em  rheUricam  CUanthes,  fed  fie, 
ttt*  fi  quis  obmutrfcere  concufierit%  nihil  aliud 
legcre  debeat.  In  philofophy  one  might  fpend 
r.hundance  of  time  in  knotty  and  abftrufe 
difputes,  and  even  learn  a  great  many 
fine  and  curious  things,  and  at  the  fame 
time  ncglett  the  efiential  part  of  the  fludy, 
which  is  to  form  the  judgment  and  direct 
the  manners. 

In  a  word,  the  moll  neccfiary  qualifi- 
cation, not  only  in  the  art  of  fpcakingand 
the  fcienccs,  but  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
our  life,  is  that  tafle*  prudence,  and  difcrc- 
tiua,  which  upon  all  iubjetts  and  on  ever/ 


occafion  teaches  us  what  we  (hooU  <to, 
and  how  to  do  it.  lllud  dicert  fatit  kdttt 
nihil  effe,  mm  modo  in  cranio,  fid  in  oar 
vita,  prius  con/ilia,  Rdhn. 

§  233.    Dr.   Johnson*/  Prf/ace  ft  kt 
Edition  of  Shakespeare. 

That  praifes  are  without  reafon  lavifred 
on  the  dead,  and  that  the  honours  due  od!t 
to  excellence  are  paid  to  antiqoity,  is  a 
complaint  likely  to  be  always  continued 
by  thofe,  who,  being  able  to  add  doiMej 
to  trvth,  hope  for  eminence  from  the  he- 
refies  of  paradox ;  or  thofe,  who,  beiog 
forced  by  difappointment  wponconfolifory 
expedients,  are  willing  to  hope  from  pos- 
terity what  the  prefent  age  refutes,  ud 
flatter  themfelves  that  the  regard,  which 
is  yet  denied  by  envy,  will  be  at  l&H  be- 
llowed by  time. 

Antiquity,  like  every  other  quality  that 
attracts  the  notice  of  mankind,  has  undoubt- 
edly votaries  that  reverence  it,  not  froa 
reafon,  but  from  prejudice.  Some  fees 
to  admire  indifcriminately  whatever  hi 
been  long  preferved,  without  confident 
that  time  has  fometiraes  co-operated  wits 
chance ;  all  perhaps  are  more  willing  10 
honour  pad  than  prefent  excellence ;  and 
the  mind  contemplates  genius  throvga 
the  made  of  age,  as  the  eye  furvevs  tie 
fun  through  artificial  opacity.  Thegmt 
contention  of  criticifm  is  to  find  the  hah 
of  the  moderns,  and  the  beauties  of  tke 
ancients.  While  an  author  is  yet  living, 
we  eftimate  his  powers  by  his  worft  per- 
formance ;  and  when  he  is  dead,  we  rate 
them  by  his  bell. 

To  works,  however,  of  which  the  ex- 
cellence is  not  abfolute  and  definite,  bot 
gradual  and  comparative ;  to  works  cot 
raffed  upon  principles  demonrtrative  sad 
fcicntific,  but  appealing  wholly  to  obser- 
vation and  experience,  no  other  teft  c?a  be 
applied  than  length  of  duration  and  con- 
tinuance of  efteem*  What  mankind  hav? 
long  poflefled  they  have  often  examined 
and  compared  ;  and  if  they  per  Gil  to  raloe 
the  poflefliott,  it  is  becaufe  frequent  com- 
parifons  have  confirmed  opinion  in  its  fa- 
vour. As  among  the  works  of  nature  :* 
man  can  properly  call  a  river  deep,  or  1 
mountain  high,  without  the  knowledge  cf 
many  mountains,  and  many  rivers;  fc, 
in  the  productions  of  genius,  nothing  cu 
be  fiyJcd  excellent  til]  it  has  been  coo- 
pared  with  other  works  of  the  fame  kind- 
Demonilration  immediately  difpltrs  h 
power,  ind  has  nothing  to  hope  or  for 
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From  the  flax  of  year* ;  but  works  tenta- 
ive  and  experimental  muft  be  eftimated 
>y  their  proportion  to  the  general  and 
rollc&ivc  ability  of  man,  a*  it  is  difcovered 
n  a  long  facceflion  of  endeavours.  Of 
he  firft  building  that  was  raifed,  it  might 
*  with  certainty  determined,  that  it  was 
twfid  or  fquare ;  but  whether  it  was  fpa- 
ious  or  lofty  muft  have  been  referred 
o  time.  The  Pythagorean  fcale  of  nsun- 
*rs  was  at  once  difcovered  to  be  perfect : 
m  the  poems  of  Homer  we- yet  know  not 
o  tranfeend  the  common  limits  of  human 
intelligence,  but  by  remarking,  that  na- 
k>n  after  nation,  and  century  after  cen- 
iiry,  has  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
ranfpofe  his  incidents,  new  name  his  cha- 
a&ers,  and  paraphrafe  his  fentiments. 

The  reverence  due  to  writings  that  have 
rag  fubfifted,  arifes,  therefore,  not  from 
ny  credulous  confidence  in  the  fuperior 
rifdom  of  paft  ages,  or  gloomy  periuafion 
f  the  degeneracy  of  mankind,  out  h  the 
onfrquence  of  acknowledged  and  indubi- 
ab!e  pofitions,  that  what  has  been  longeft 
nown  has  been  moll  confidered,  and  what 
i  moft  considered  is  beft  underftood. 

The  poet,  of  whofe  works  I  have  un* 
lertaken  the  revifion,  may  now  begin  to 
fume  the  dignity  of  an  ancient,  and 
laim  the  privilege  of  eftablimed  fame  and 
refcriptive  veneration.  He  has  long 
uiiived  his  century,  the  term  commonly 
xed  as  the  teft  of  literary  merit.  What- 
ftr  advantages  he  might  once  derive 
tm  pcrfonal  allufion,  local  cuftoms,  or 
tmporary  opinions,  have  for  many  years 
een  loft;  and  every  topic  of  merriment,  or 
totive  of  forrow,  which  the  modes  of  ar- 
icul  life  afforded  him,  now  only  obfeure 
ie  fcenrs  which  they  once  illuminated, 
'he  effects  of  favour  and  competition  are 
t  an  end  ;  the  tradition  of  his  friendftiips 
ad  his  enemies  has  perithed ;  his  works 
tpport  no  opinion  with  arguments,  nor 
tpp'y  any  faction  with  invectives ;  they 
to  neither  indulge  vanity,  nor  gratify 
ulignity ;  but  are  read  without  any  other 
:afon  than  the  defire  of  pleafure,  and  are 
terefbre  pratfed  only  as  pleafure  is  ob- 
lincd :  yet,  thus  unaflifted  by  intereft  or 
iffions  they  have  palt  through  variations 
f  tafte  and  change  of  manners,  and,  as 
ley  devolved  from  one  generation  to  an- 
ther, have  received  new  honours  at  every 
anfmiflion. 

Bat  becaufe  human  judgment,  though 

be  gradually  gaining  upon  certainty, 
ever  becomes  infallible;  and  approbation, 
wugh  long  coQtiaued,  may  yet  be  only 


the  approbation  of  prejudice  or  fa  (h  ion ;  it 
is  proper  to  enquire,  by  what  peculiarities 
of  excellence  Shakefpeare  has  gained  and 
kept  the  favour  of  his  countrymen. 

Nothing  can  pleafe  many  and  pleafe 
long,  but  juft  reprefentations  of  general 
nature.  Particular  manners  can  be  known 
to  few,  and  therefore  few  only  can  judge 
how  nearly  they  are  copied.  The  irre- 
gular combinations  of  fanciful  invention 
may  delight  awhile,  by  that  novelty  of 
which  the  common  fatiety  of  life  fends  us 
all  in  quell ;  but  the  pleafures  of  fudden 
wonder  are  foon  exhaufted,  and  the  mind 
can  only  repofe  on  the  (lability  of  truth. 

Shakefpeare  is,  above  all  writers,  at 
lead  above  all  modern  writers,  the  poet 
of  nature;  the  poet  that  holds  up  to  his 
readers  a  faithful  mirror  of  manners  and 
of  life.  His  characters  are  not  modified 
by  the  cuftoms  of  particular  places,  un- 
practifed  by  the  reft  of  the  world ;  by  the 
peculiarities  of  ftudicsor  profefliom,  which 
can  operate  but  upon  fmall  numbers ;  or 
by  the  accidents  of  tranfient  fa fh ions  or 
temporary  opinions ;  they  are  the  genuine 
progeny  of  common  humanity,  fuch  as  the 
world  will  always  fupjply,  and  oblervarjon 
will  always  find.  His  perfons  act  and 
fpeak  by  the  influence  of  thofe  general 
paflions  and  principles  by  which  all  minds 
are  agitated,  and  the  whole  fyftem  of  life 
is  continued  in  motion.  In  the  writings  of 
other  poets,  a  character  is  too  often  an 
individual ;  in  thofe  of  Shakefpeare,  it  is 
commonly  a  fpecies. 

It  is  from  this  wide  extenfion  of  defign 
that  fo  much  inftruction  is  derived.  It  is 
this  which  fills  the  plays  of  Shakefpeare 
with  practical  axioms  and  domeftic  wif- 
dom.  It  was  faid  of  Euripides,  that  every 
verfe  was  a  precept;  and  it  may  be  faid 
of  Shakefpeare,  that  from  his  works  may 
be  collected  a  fyftem  of  civil  and  oecono- 
mical  prudence.  Yet  his  real  power  is  not 
(hewn  in  the  fplendor  of  particular  parages, 
but  by  the  proerefs  of  his  fable,  and  the 
tenor  of  his  dialogue ;  and  he  that  tries  to 
recommend  him  by  felect  quotations,  will 
fucceed  like  the  pedant  in  Hierocles,  who, 
when  he  offered  his  houfe  to  fale,  carried 
a  brick  in  his  pocjtet  a«  a  fpecimen. 

It  will  not  eafily  be  imagined  how  mucH 
Shakefpeare  excels  in  accommodating  hit 
fentiments  to  real  life,  but  by  comparing 
him  with  other  authors.  It  was  observed 
of  the  ancient  fchools  of  declamation,  that 
the  more  diligently  they  were  frequented, 
tlie  more  was  the  (ludent  difqualified  for 
the  world,  becaufe  he  sound  nothing  thtrre 
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like  other  men,  and  that  wine  exerts  its 
n.  rural  power  upon  kings.  Thefc  are  the 
p  :ty  cavils  of  petty  minds;  a  poet  o\er«r 
!.  c<.  thecafual  distinction  of  country  and 
co:.«ji:io:i,  as  a  painter,  fatufied  with  the 
£g'-\c,  neglects  the  drapery. 

I  hecenfure  which  he  has  Incurred  by 
mixirg  comic  and  tragic  fcenes,  as  it  ex- 
it ad*  co  all  his  works,  deferves  more  con- 
L  ;.  ration.  Let  the  fact  be  firH  dated,  and 
i.cn  examined. 

fei.akcfpeare's  plays  are  not,  in  the  ri- 
porou*  and  critical  fenfe,  cither  tragedies 
or  comedies,  but  com  po  fit  ions  of  a  diliinct 
kind;  exhibiting  the  real  ftate  of  fublu- 
nary  nature,  which  partake  of  rrood  a  id 
evil*  joy  and  forrow,  mingled  with  end U- is 
variety  of  proportion,  and  innumerable 
modes  of  combination ;  and  cxpreffing  the 
coiffe  of  the  world,  in  which  the  Jols  of 
one  is  the  gain  of  another;  in  wkich,  at 
the  lame  time,  the  reveller  is  hallening  to 
his  wine,  and  the  mourner  burying  his 
f'irnd :  in  which  the  malignity  of  one  is 
iMietimes  defeated  by  the  irolic  of  another; 
and  many  mifchiefs  and  many  benefits  are 
ui  :.e  and  hindered  without  defign. 

Ojt  of  this  chaos  of  mingled  purpofes 
and  cafualties,  the  ancient  poets,  according 
to  *lie  laws  which  cuftom  had  pre  (bribed, 
(elected  fome  the  crimes  of  men,  and  fome 
their  abfurdkies  ;  tome  the  momentous  vi- 
c.dkudes  of  life,  and  fome  the  lighter  oc- 
curences ;  fome  the  terrors  of  dillrefs^  and 
fcime  the  gaieties  of  profperity.  Thus  rofe 
the  tuo  modes  of  imitation,  known  by  the 
names  of  tragedy  and  comedy,  competitions 
intended  to  promote  different  ends  by  con- 
trary means,  and  conftdercd  as  fo  little  al- 
lied, that  I  do  not  recoiled,  among  the 
Greeks  or  Romans,  a  fiugle  writer  who 
attempted  both. 

Shakefpeare  has  united  the  powers  of 
exciting  laughter  and  forrow,  not  only  in 
or.e  mind,  but  in  onecompofnion.  Almoft 
all  his  plays  are  divided  between  ferious 
and  ludicrous  characters  ;  and  in  the  luc- 
ceflive  evolutions  of  the  defign,  fometimgs 
produce  feriou fnefs  and  forrow,  and  fome- 
times  levity  ami  Liughter. 

That  this  is  a  practice  contrary  to  the 
rales  of  criticifm  will  be  readily  allowed; 
but  there  is  always  an  appeal  open  from 
5r »ticifm.  to  nature.  The  end  of  writing 
2*  to  inftruct;  the  end  of  poetry  is  to  in- 
ftruttby  pleating.  That  the  mingled  drama 
nay  convey  all  the  inft ruction  of  tragedy 
w  comedy  cannot  be  denied,  becaufe  it  in- 
^odes  both  in  its  akcratipns  of  exhibition, 


and  approaches  nearer  than  cither  to  thfc 
appearance  of  life,  by  (hewing  how  great 
machinations  and  flendcr  defigns  may  pro* 
mote  or  obviate  one  another,  and  the  high 
and  the  low  co-operate  in  the  general  fyf- 
te:n  by  unavoidable  concatenation. 

It  is  objected,  that  by  this  change  of 
fcenes  the  paflions  are  interrupted  in  their 
progrelUon,  and  that  the  principal  event, 
Wing  not  advanced  by  a  due  gradation 
of  preparatory  incidents,  wants  at  la  (I  the 
power  to  mo*c,  which  conflitutes  the  per- 
fection of  dramatic  poetry.  This  reafon- 
in;r  is  fo  fpecious,  that  it  is  received  as  true 
even  by  thofc  who  in  daily  experience  feel 
it  to  be  fallc.  The  interchanges  of  min- 
gled fcenes  feldom  fail  to  produce  the  in- 
u  nded  vicifiitudes  of  paflion.  Fiction  can. 
not  move  fo  much,  but  that  the  attention 
may  be  eafily  transferred ;  and  though  it 
mutl  be  allowed  that  plcafing  melancholy 
be  fometimes  interrupted  by  unwelcome 
levity,  yet  let  it  be  coniidered  like  wife, 
that  melancholy  is  often  not  plcafing,  and 
that  the  diflurbance  of  one  man  may  be 
the  relief  of  another ;  that  different  audi- 
tors have  different* habitudes;  and  that, 
upon  the  whole,  all  pleafure  confifts  in 
variety. 

The  players,  who  in  their  edition  divided 
our  author's  works  into  comedies,  hiftories, 
and  tragedies,  fecm  not  to  have  diitin- 
guifhed  the  three  kinds  by  any  very  exact 
or  definite  ideas. 

An  action  which  ended  happily  to  the 
principal  perfons,  however  ferious  or  dif- 
trefsful  through  its  intermediate  incidents, 
in  their  opinion  contUtuted  a  comedy.  This 
idea  of  a  comedy  continued  long  amongft 
us ;  and  plays  were  written,  which,  by 
changing  the  cataftrophe,  were  tragedies 
to-day,  and  comedies  to-morrow. 

Tragedy  was  not  in  thofe  times  a  poem 
of  more  general  dignity  or  elevation  than 
comedy ;  it  required  only  a  calamitous 
conclufion,  with  which  the  common  cri- 
ticifm of  that  age  was  fatisfied,  what- 
ever lighter  pleafure  it  afforded  in  its  pro- 
grefs. 

Hiftory  was  a  feri;s  of  actions,  with  no 
other  than  chronological  fucceffion,  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  and  without  any 
tendency  to  introduce  or  regulate  the  con- 
el  ufion.  It  is  not  always  very  nicely  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  tragedy.  There  is  not 
much  nearer  approach  to  unity  of  action 
in  the  tragedy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra, 
than  in  the  hiftory  of  Richard  the  Se- 
cond.    But  a  hiltory  might  be  continued 
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(core  and  overwhelm  any  other  merit.  I 
(hall  (hew  them  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  appear  to  me,  without  envious  ma- 
lignity or  fuperftitious  veneration.  No 
lueflion  can  be  more  innocently  difcufted 
nan  a  dead  poet*s  pretentions  to  renown; 
ind  little  regard  is  due  to  that  bigotry 
vhich  fets  candour  higher  than  troth. 

H  5  firft  defect  is  that  to  whkh  may  be 
mputed  moll  of  the  evil  in  books  or  in 
nen.  He  facrifices  virtue  to  convenience, 
nd  is  fo  much  more  careful  to  pleafe  than 

0  mflruct,  that  he  feems  to  write  without 
ny  moral  purpofe.  From  his  writings, 
ndecd,  a  fyflem  of  focial  duty  may  be  le- 
cc'ted,  for  he  that  thinks  reafonably  muft 
hink  morally ;  but  his  precepts  and  axioms 
ropcafually  from  him;  he  makes  nojuft 
liftribuuon  of  good  or  evil,  nor  is  always 
are  Ail  to  (hew  in  the  virtuous  a  difappro- 
ation  of  the  wicked ;  he  carries  his  per- 
ns indifferently  through  right  and  wrong, 
nd  at  the  clofe  difmifles  them  without 
Bttn.-r  care,  and  leaves  their  examples  to 
perate  by  chance.  This  fault  the  bar- 
arity  of  his  age  cannot  extenuate  ;  for  it 

1  always  a  writer's  duty  to  make  the  world 
•tcer,  and  juftice  is  a  virtue  independent 
.1  time  or  place. 

The  plots  are  often  fo  loofely  formed, 
Hat  a  very  fl:ght  confideration  may  im- 
rove  them,  and  fo  carelefsly  purfued,  that 
e  feems  not  always  fully  to  comprehend 
is  own  deJign.  He  omits  opportunities  of 
intruding  or  delighting,  which  the  train  of 
is  ftory  feems  to  force  upon  him,  and  app- 
arently rej<cls  thofe  exhibitions  which 
ou!d  be  more  affecting,  for  the  fake  of 
dole  which  are  more  eafy. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that  in  many  of  his 
!ays  the  latter  part  is  evidently  neglected. 
I'htn  he  found  himfelf  near  the  end  of  his 
ork,  and  in  view  of  his  reward,  he  ihort- 
oed  the  labour  to  fnatch  the  profit.  He 
lerefore  remits  his  efforts  where  he  (hould 
10ft  vigoroufly  ex^rt  them,  and  his  cataf- 
■ophe  is  improbably  produced  or  imper-* 
:tliy  reprefentcd. 

He  had  no  regard  to  diftinction  of  time 
r  place,  bttt  gives  to  one  age  or  nation, 
ithout  fcruple,  the  cuftoms,  inftitutions, 
nd  opinions  of  another,  at  the  expence  not 
niy  of  likelihood,  but  of  poffibility.  Thefe 
luIs  Pope  has  endeavoured,  with  more 
eal  than  judgment  to  transfer  to  his  ima- 
ged interpolators.  We  need  not  wonder 
)  f  nd  Hector  quoting  Ariftotle,  when  we 
re  the  loves  of  The  feus  and  Hippolyta 
ombined  with  the  Gothic  mythology  of 


fairies.  Shakefpeare,  indeed,  was  not  the 
only  violator  of  chronology ;  for,  in  the 
fame  age,  Sydney,  who  wanted  not  the  ad- 
vantages of  learning,  has,  in  his  Arcadia, 
confounded  the  pafloral  with  the  feudal 
times,  the  days  of  innocence,  quiet,  and 
fecurity,  with  thofe  of  turbulence,  vio- 
lence, and  adventure. 

In  his  comic  fcenes  he  is  feldom  very 
fuccefsful,  when  he  engages  his  characters 
in  reciprocations  of  fmartnefs  and  con  tells 
of  farcafm ;  their  jells  are  commonly  grofs, 
and  their  pleafantry  licentious ;  neither  his 
gentlemen  nor  his  ladies  have  much  deli* 
cacy,  nor  are  fufficiently  diftinguifhed  from 
his  clowns  by  any  appearance  of  refined 
manners.  Whether  he  reprefented  the  real 
conversion  of  his  time  is  not  eafy  to  de- 
termine ;  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  is  com- 
monly fuppofed  to  have  been  a  time  of 
ftatelinefs,  formality,  and  referve ;  vet,  per- 
haps the  relaxations  of  that  feventy  were 
not  very  elegant.  There  mull,  however, 
have  been  .always  fome  modes  of  gaiety 
preferable  to  others,  and  a  writer  ought  to 
choofe  the  bell. 

In  tragedy,  his  performance  feems  con- 
flantly  to  be  worfe,  as  his  labour  is  more. 
The  effufions  of  paflion,  which  exigence 
forces  out,  are  for  the  moil  part  Unking 
and  energetic ;  but  whenever  he  folicits  his 
invention  or  drains  his  faculties,  the  off* 
fpring  of  his  throes  is  tumour,  meannefs, 
tedioufnefs,  and  obfeority. 

In  narration,  he  affects  a  diforoportionate 
pomp  of  diction,  and  a  weanfome  train  of 
circumlocution,  and  tells  the  incident  im- 
perfectly in  many  words,  which  might  have 
been  more  plainly  delivered  in  few.  Nar- 
ration in  dramatic  poetry  is  naturally  te- 
dious, as  it  is  unanimated  and  inactive,  and 
obllructs  the  progrefs  of  the  action ;  it  mould 
therefore  always  be  rapid,  and  enlivened  by 
frequent  interruption.  Shakefpeare  found 
it  an  incumbrance,  and  in  Head  of  lighten- 
ing it  by  brevity,  endeavoured  to  recom- 
mend it  by  dignity  and  fplendor. 

His  declamations,  or  fee  fpeeches,  are 
commonly  cold  and  weak,  for  his  power 
was  the  power  of  nature;  when  he  endea- 
voured, like  other  tragic  writers,  to  catch 
opportunities  of  amplification,  and,  inAead 
of  inquiring  what  the  occafion  demanded, 
to  Ihew  how  much  his  (lores  of  knowledge 
could  fupply,  he  feldom  efcapes  without  the 
pity  or  refentment  of  his  reader. 

It  is  incident  to  him  to  be  now  and  then  en- 
tangled with  an  unwieldy  fentiment,  which 
he  cannot  well  exprefs,  and  will  not  reject  { 
Mm  4  he 
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he  druggies  with  it  a  while,  and,  if  it  con- 
tinues tlubborn,  comprizes  it  in  words  fuch 
as  occur,  and  leaves  it  to  be  difentangled 
and  envolveji  by  thofe  who  have  more  lei- 
fure  to  bellow  upon  it. 

Not  that  always  where  the  language  is 
intricate  the  thought  is  fubtile,  or  the 
image  always  great  where  the  line  is  bulky ; 
the  quality  of  words  to  tilings  is  very  often 
neglected,  and  trivial  fcntiments  and  vul» 
gar  ideas  difappoint  the  attention,  to  which 
they  arc  recommended  by  fonorous  epi- 
thets and  fwelling  figures. 

But  the  admirers  of  this  great  poet  have 
moft  reafen  to  complain  when  he  ap- 
proaches neareft  to  his  higheft  excellence, 
and  feems  fully  refolved  to  fink  them  in  de- 
jection, and  mollify  them  with  tender  emo- 
tions by  the  fall  of  greatnefs,  the  danger  of 
innocence,  or  the  crofles  of  love.  What 
he  does  belt,  he  foon  ceafes  to  do.  He  is 
pot  long  foft  and  pathetic  without  fome 
idle  conceit,  or  contemptible  equivocation. 
He  no  fooner  begins  to  move,  than  he 
counteracts  himfelf;  and  terror  and  pity, 
as  they  are  riiing  in  the  mind,  are  checked 
and  blafted  by  fudden  frigidity. 

A  quibble  is  to  Shakefpeare  what  lumi- 
nous vapours  are  to  the  traveller;  he  fol- 
lows it  at. all  adventures;  it  is  Aire  to  lead 
him  out  of  his  way,  and  fure  to  engulf  him 
jn  the  mire.  It  has  fome  malignant  power 
over  his  mind,  and  its  fafcinations  are  irre- 
iiltible.  Whatever  be  the  dignity  or  pro- 
fundity of  his  difquifition,  whether  he  be 
enlarging  knowledge,  or  exalting  affection, 
whether  he  be  amufing  attention  with  in- 
cidents, or  enchaining  it  in  fufpenfe,  let 
but  a  quibble  fpring  up  before  him,  and  he 
leaves  his  work  unfiniftied.  A  quibble  is 
the  golden  apple  for  which  he  will  always 
turn  afide  from  his  career,  or  ftoop  from 
{lis  elevation,  A  quibble,  poor  and  barren 
as  it  is,  gave  him  fuch  delight,  that  he  was 
content  to  purchafe  it,  by  the  facrifice  of 
reafon,  propriety,  and  truth.  A  quibble 
was  to  him  the  fatal  Cleopatra  for  which 
he  loft  the  world,  and  was  content  to  lofe 
it. 

It  will  be  thought  ftrange,  that,  in  enu- 
merating the  defects  of  this  writer,  1  have 
not  yet  mentioned  his  neglect  of  the  uni- 
ties; his  violation  of  thofe  laws  which 
have  been  inilituted  and  eliablifhcd  by  the 
joint  authority  of  poets  and  critics. 

For  his  other  deviations  from  the  art 
of  writing,  I  refign  him  to  critical  juftice, 
without  making  any  other  demand  in  his 
favour,  than  that  which  mull  J>e  indulged 


to  all  human  excellence;  that  his  virtoci 
be  rated  with  his  failings:  but,  from  the 
cenfure  which  this  irregularity  may  brin* 
upon  him,  1  (hall,  with  due  reverence  to 
that  learning  which  I  muft  oppofc,  adven- 
ture to  try  how  I  can  defend  him. 

His  hiilories,  being  neither  tragedie; 
nor  comedies,  are  not  fubjed  to  any  of 
their  laws ;  nothing  more  is  neceflary  to 
all  the  praife  which  they  expect,  than  that 
the  changes  of  action  be  fo  prepared  as  to 
be  underflood,  that  the  incidents  be  vin- 
ous and  afre&ing,  and  the  characters  con- 
fident, natural,  and  diflind.  No  other 
unity  is  intended,  and  therefore  none  is 
to  be  fought. 

In  his  other  works  he  has  well  eaocgh 
preferved  the  unity  of  action.  He  hi 
not,  indeed,  an  intrigue  regularly  per- 
plexed and  regularly  unravelled ;  he  does 
not  endeavour  to  hide  his  defign  only  to 
difcover  it;  for  this  is  feldom  the  order  of 
real  events,  and  Shakefpeare  is  the  poet 
of  nature :  but  his  plan  has  commonly 
what  Ariftotle  requires,  a  beginning,  % 
middle,  and  an  end ;  ope  event  is  conca- 
tenated  with  another,  and  the  conchiioo 
follows  by  eafy  confequence.  There  are, 
perhaps  fome  incidents  that  might  be  fpir- 
cd,  as  in  other  poets  there  is  much  talk 
that  only  fills  up  time  upon  the  flage; 
but  the  general  fyftem  makes  gradual  ad- 
vances, and  the  end  of  the  play  is  the  end 
of  expectation. 

To  the  unities  of  time  and  place  he  has 
fhewn  no  regard;  and  perhaps  a  nearer 
view  of  the  principles  on  which  they  lbnd, 
will  diminiQi  their  value,  and  withdra* 
from  them  the  veneration  which,  tromtre 
time  of  Comeille,  they  have  very  gene- 
rally received,  by  discovering  that  they 
have  given  more  trouble  to  the  po€t,thza 
pleafure  to  the  auditor. 

The  neceffity  of  obferving  the  oniries  of 
time  and  place  arifes  from  the  fuppofed  ne- 
ceffity  of  making  the  drama  credible.  Tie 
critics  hold  it  impoffile,  that  an  action  o; 
months  or  years  can  be  poflibly  believed 
to  pafs  in  three  hours ;  or  that  the  fpec>a- 
tor  can  fuppofe  himfelf  to  fit  in  the  theatre, 
while  ambafTadors  go  and  return  between 
diftant  kings,  .while  armies  are  levied  and 
towns  befieged,  while  an  exile  zanders 
and  returns,  or  till  he  whom  they  fe* 
courting  his  miflrefs,  ihould  lament  tie 
untimely  fall  of  his  fon.  The  mind  revolts 
from  evident  falfehood,  and  fiction  lofes  its 
force  when  it  departs  from  tfie  refembknee, 
of  reality, 
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From  the  narrow  limitation  of  time  ne- 
yfTarily  arifes  the  contraction  of  place, 
fh^fpectator,  who  knows  that  he  faw  the 
it  it  act  at  Alexandria,  cannot  fuppofe  that 
ic  lees  the  next  at  Rome,  at  a  diftance  to 
v-hich  not  the  dragons  of  Medea  could,  in 
o  fhort  a  time,  have  tran (ported him;  he 
;nows  with  certainty  that  he  has  not 
hanged  his  place;  and  he  knows  that 
>!ace  cannot  change  itfelf ;  that  what  was 

houfc  cannot  become  a  plain ;  that  what 
as  Thebes  can  never  be  Perfepolis. 

Such  is  the  triumphant  language  with 
/hich  a  critic  exults  over  the  mifcry  of  an 
rregular  poet,  and  exults  commonly  with- 
in rcftftance  or  reply.  It  is  time,  there- 
3re,  to  tell  him,  by  the  authority  of  Shake- 
jeare,  that  he  aiTumcs,  as  an  unquellion- 
ble  principle,  a  pofuion,  which,  while  his 
reath  is  forming  it  into  words,  his  under- 
anding  pronounces  to  be  falfe.  It  is 
life,  that  any  reprefentation  is  miflaken 
wr  reality ;  that  any  dramatic  fable,  in  its 
materiality,  was  ever  credible,  or,  for  a 
ngle  moment,  was  ever  credited. 

The  objection  ari/ing  from  the  impofli- 
ility  of  paffing  the  firir,  hour  at  Alexan- 
ria,  and  the  next  at  Rome,  fuppofes,  that 
hen  the  play  opens,  the  fpe&ator  really 
nagines  himfelf  at  Alexandria;  and  be- 
eves that  his  walk  to  the  theatre  has  been 
voyage  to  Egypt,  and  that  he  lives  in 
tie  days  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  Surely 
e  that  imagines  this  may  imagine  more, 
le  that  can  take  the  Itageat  one  time  for 
ie  palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  may  take  it 
i  half  an  hour  for  the  promontory  of 
nflium.  Delufion,  if  delufionbe  admitted, 
as  no  certain  limitation;  if  the  fpectator 
an  be  once  perfuaded,  that  his  old  ac- 
uaiotance  are  Alexander  and  Ca:far, 
ru  a  room  illuminated  with  candles  is 
ie  plain  of  Pharfalia,  or  the  bank  of 
i  rank  us,  he  is  in  a  (late  of  elevation 
bove  the  reach  of  reafon,  or  of  truth*  and 
roro  the  heights  of  empyrean  poetry, 
*av  defpife  the  circumfpections  of  terref- 
ial  nature.  There  is  no  reafon  why  a 
nnd  thus  wandering  in  ecftacy,  fhould 
ount  the  clock;  or  why  an  hour  fhould 
ot  be  a  century  in  that  calenture  of  the 
rain  that  can  make  the  ftage  a  field. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  fpeclators  are 
Iways  in  their  fenfes,  and  know,  from  the 
rft  iict  to  the  lad,  that  the  ftage  is  only  a 
'age,  and  that  the  players  are  only  players, 
'hey  came  to  hear  a  certain  number  of 
mes  recited  with  juft  gtfture  and  elegant 
^oduh  tion.  The  lines  relate  to  fome  ac- 


tion, and  an  action  muft  be  in  fome  place  ; 
but  the  different  action*  that  complete  a 
flory  may  be  in  places  very  remote  from 
each  other;  and  where  is  the  abfurdity  of 
allowing  that  fpace  to  represent  firft 
'  Athens,  and  then  Sicily,  which  was  always 
known  to  be  neither  Sicily  nor  Athens, 
but  a  modern  theatre? 

By  fuppoiition,  as  place  is  introduced, 
time  may  be  extended  ;  the  time  required 
by  the  fable  elapfes  for  the  molt  part  be- 
tween the  acts ;  for,  of  fo  much  of  the  ac- 
tion as  is  reprefented,  the  real  and  poetical 
duration  is  the  fame.    If,  in  the  firft  act. 
preparations  for  war  againft  Mithridates 
are  reprefented  to  be  made  in  Rome,  the 
event  of  the  war  may,  without  abfurdity, 
be  reprefented,  in  the  cataftrophe,  as  hap- 
pening in  Pontus;  we  know  that  there  it 
neither  war,  nor  preparation  for  war ;  we 
know  that  we  are  neither  in  Rome  nor 
Ponuis;  that  neither  Mithridates  nor  Lu- 
cullus  are  before  us.     The  drama  exhibits 
fucceflive  imitations  of  fucceflivc  actions  ; 
and  why  may  not  the  fecond  imitation  re* 
prefent   an   action    that  happened  years 
after  the  firft,  if  it  be  fo  connected  with  it, 
that  nothing  but  time  can  be  fuppofed  to 
intervene  ?  Time  is,  of  all  modes  of  ex- 
igence, mod  obfequious  to  the  imagina- 
tion ;  a  lapfe  of  years  is  as  cafily  conceiv- 
ed as  a  paflage  of  hours.     In  contempla- 
tion we  eafily  contract  the  time  of  real 
actions,  and  therefore  willingly  permit  it 
to  be  contracted  when  we  only  fee  their 
imitation. 

Jt  will  be  aflced,  how  the  drama  moves, 
if  it  is  not  credited?  It  is  credited  with  all 
credit  due  to  a  drama.  It  is  credited,  when- 
ever it  moves,  as  a  juft  pifture  of  a  real 
original;  as  reprefenting  to  the  auditor 
what  he  would  himfelf  feel,  if  he  were  to 
do  or  fuffer  what  is  there  feigned  to  be 
fuiFered  or  to  be  done.  The  reflection 
that  ftrikes  the  heart  is  not,  that  the  evils 
before  us  are  real  evils,  but  that  they  arc 
evils  to  which  we  ourfelve*  may  be  cx- 
pofed.  If  there  be  any  fallacy,  it  is  not 
that  we  fancy  the  players,  but  that  we 
fancy  ourfelves  unhappy  for  a  moment; 
but  we  rather  lament  the  poflibility,  thai 
fuppofe  the  prefence  of  mifery,  as  a  mo- 
ther weeps  over  her  babe,  when  (he  re- 
members that  death  may  take  it  from  her. 
The  delight  of  tragedy  proceeds  from  our 
confeioufnefs  of  fiction;  if  we  thought 
murders  and  treafons  real,  they  would 
pleafc  no  more. 

Imitations  produce  pain  or  pleafure,  not 
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wee,  is  of  far  greater  dignity  than  in 
rbat  rank  we  (hall  place  any  particular 
•crfonnance,  curiofity  is  always  bufy  to 
\Ccovcr  the  in  ft  rumen  ts,  as  well  as  to  fur- 
cy  the  workman  (hip,  to  know  how  much 
s  to  be  afcribed  to  original  powers,  and 
ow  much  to  cafual  and  adventitious  help, 
"he  palaces  of  Peril  or  Mexico  were  cer- 
linly  mean  and  incommodious  habitations, 
r  compared  to  the  houfes  of  European 
tonarchs ;  yet  who  could  forbear  to  view 
lera  with  aftonithment,  who  remembered 
ut  they  were  built  without  the  life  of 
on? 

The  Englifh  nation*  in  the  time  of 
hakefpeare,  was  ycc  itruggling  to  emerge 
om  barbarity.  The  philology  of  Italy 
ad  been  tranfplantcd  hither  in  the  reign 
f  Henry  the  Eighth ;  and  the  learned 
irgvnges  had  b^en  fuccefsfully  cultivated 
v  Lilly,  Linacre,  and  More;  by  Pole, 
'heke,  and  Gardiner ;  and  afterwards  by 
mit h,  Clerk,  Haddon,  and  Afch.un. 
iree!;  was  now  taught  to  boys  in  the 
rmcipal  fchools;  and  thofe  who  united 
egance  with  learning,  read,  with  great 
iligence,  the  Italian  and  Spanish  poets, 
ut  literature  was  yet  confined  to  profiled 
holars,  or  to  men  and  women  of  high 
ink.  The  public  was  grofs  and  dark; 
od  to  be  able  to  read  and  write,  was  an 
ccomplUhment  flill  valued  for  its  rarity. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  their  in- 
incy.  A  people,  newly  awakened  to  li- 
brary curio fity,  being  yet  unacquainted 
ith  the  true  It.ite  of  things,  knows  not 
ow  to  judge  of  that  which  is  propofed  as 
s  refemblance.  Whatever  is  remote  from 
mnron  appearances  is  always  welcome  to 
ulgv,  as  to  childiih  credulity ;  and  of  a 
ftmtry  unenlightened  by  learning,  the 
hole  people  is  the  vulgar.  The  ftudy  of 
iol'e  w  ho  then  afpired  to  plebeian  learning 
3s  laid  out  upon  adventures,  giants,  dra- 
ons,  and  enchantments.  .The  Death  of 
irthur  was  the  favourite  volume. 

Tbe  mind,  which  was  featled  on  the 
ixurious  wonders  of  fiction,  has  no  tafte 
f  the  inftptdity  of  truth.  A  play,  which 
nitated  only  the  common  occurrences  of 
tt  world,  would,  upon  the  admirers  of 
alnterin  and  Guy  of  Warwick,  have 
"d;  little  impreffion;  he  that  wrote  for 
ich  an  audience  was  under  the  neceflity 
f  looking  round  for  ftrange  events  and 
ibulous  iranfadions;  and  that  incredibt- 
!I>\  by  which  maturer  knowledge  is  of- 
ended,  wa>  the  chief  recommendation  of 
citings  tounlkilful  curiofitv. 
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Our  author's  plots  are  generally  box* 
rowed  from  novels;  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  he  chofe  the  moll  popular, 
fuch  as  were  read  by  many,  and  related 
by  more ;  for  his  audience  could  not  have 
followed  him  through  the  intricacies  of 
the  drama,  had  thev  not  held  the  thread  of 
the  (lory  in  their  hands. 

The  ftories,  which  we  now  find  only  in 
remoter  authors,  were  in  his  time  aqceffihle 
and  familiar.  The  fable  of  As  you  like 
it,  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  copied  front 
Chaucer's  Gamely n,  was  a  little  pamphlet 
of  thofe  times ;  and  old  Mr.  Gibber  re* 
mem  be  red  the  tale  of  Hamlet  in  plaia 
Englifli  profe,  which  the  critics  have  noar 
to  fcek  in  Saxo  Grammaticus. 

His  Englilh  hiftories  he  took  from  Eng- 
lifh  chronicles  and  Englifli  ballads ;  and 
as  the  ancient  writers  were  made  known  to 
his  countrymen  by  verfioas,  they  fuppiied 
him  with  new  fitbjeds ;  he  dilateji  (bme  of 
Plutarch 9$  lives  imo  plays,  when  they  had' 
been  t  ran  dated  by  North. 

Hi;  plots,  whether  hiilorical  or  fabulous* 
are  always  crowded  with  incidents,  by 
which  the  attention  of  a  rude  people  was 
more  eafily  caught  than  by  fentiment  or 
argumentation ;  and  fuch  is  the  power  of 
the  marvellous,  even  over  thofe  who  de- 
fpife  it,  that  every  man  finds  his  mind  more 
flrongly  feized  by  the  tragedies  of  Shakef- 
peare  than  of  any  other  writer  ^  others 
pleafe  us  by  particular  fpeeches ;  but  he 
always  makes  us  anxious  for  the  event; 
and  has,  perhaps,  excelled  all  but  Homer  in 
fee u ring  the  firft  purpofe  of  a  writer,  by- 
exciting  reliefs  and  unquenchable  curio, 
fity,  and  compelling  him  that  reads  his 
work  to  read  it  through. 

The  (hows  and  buttle,  with  which  his 
plays  abound  have  the  fame  original.  As 
knowledge  advances,  pleafure  panes  front 
the  eye  to  the  ear,  but  returns,  as  it  de- 
clines, from  the  ear  to  the  eye.  Thofe  to 
whom  our  author's  labours  were  exhibited* 
had  more  fltill  in  pomps  or  proceffions  than 
in  poetical  language,  and  perhaps  wanted 
fome  vifible  and  difcriminated  events,  as 
comments  on  the  dialogue.  He  knew  how 
he  mould  mod  pleafe;  and  whether  his 
practice  is  more  agreeable  to  nature,  or 
whither  his  example  has  prejudiced  the 
nation,  we  ftill  find,  that  on  our  ftage 
fomething  muft  be  done,  as  well  as  faid, 
and  inactive  declamation  is  very  coldly 
heard,  however  mufical  or  elegant,  paifion- 
ate  or  fublime. 

Voltaire  expreflb  his  wonder,  that  oar 
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author's  extravagancies  are  endured  by  a 
nation,  which  has  feen  the  tragedy  of  Cato. 
Let  him  be  anfwered,  that  Addifon  f peaks 
the  language  of  poets,  and  Shakefpearc  of 
men.  We  find  in  Cato  innumerable  beau- 
ties which  enamour  us  of  its  author,  but 
we  fee  nothing  that  acquaints  us  with  hu- 
man fentiments  or  human  actions ;  we 
place  it  with  the  faircft  and  the  noblelt 
progeny  which  judgment  propagates  by 
conjunction  with  learning  ;  but  Othello  is 
the  vigorous  and  vivacious  offspring  of 
obfervation  impregnated  by  genius.  Cato 
affords  a  fplendid  exhibition  of  artificial 
and  fictitious  manners,  and  delivers  juft 
and  noble  fentiments,  in  didion  eafy,  ele- 
vated and  harmonious,  but  its  hopes  and 
fears  communicate  no  vibration  to  the 
heart ;  the  compofition  refers  us  only  to 
the  writer;  we  pronounce  the  name  of 
Cato,  but  we  think  on  Addifon. 

The  work  of  a  correct  and  regular 
writer  is  a  garden  accurately  formed  and 
diligently  planted,  varied  with  (hades,  and 
fcented  with  flowers;  the  compofition  of 
Shakefpeare  is  a  fore  it,  in  which  oaks  ex- 
tend their  branches,  and  pines  tower  in 
the  air,  interfperfed  fometimes  with  weeds 
and  brambles,  and  fometimes  giving  fhel- 
ter  to  myrtles  and  to  rofes ;  filling  the  eye 
with  awful  pomp,  and  gratifying  the  mind 
with  endlefs  diverfity.  Other  poets  dis- 
play cabinets  of  precious  rarities,  minutely 
finitlied,  wrought  into  fliape,  and  poll  (bed 
into  brightneis.  Shakefpeare  opens  a 
mine  which  contains  gold  and  diamonds  in 
inexhauftibie  plenty,  though  clouded  by 
inc nidations,  debafed  by  impurities,  and 
mingled  with  a  mafs  of  meaner  minerals. 

It  has  been  much  difputcd  whether 
Shakefpeare  owed  his  excellence  to  his 
own  native  force,  or  whether  he  had  the 
common  helps  of  fcholaftic  education,  the 
precepts  of  critical  fcience,  and  the  exam- 
ples of  ancient  authors. 

There  has  always  prevailed  a  tradition, 
that  Shakefpeare  wanted  learning,  that  he 
had  no  regular  education,  nor  much  fkill 
in  the  dead  languages.  Jonfon,  his  friend, 
affiims,  that  be  had  fnnill  Latin  and  lei's 
Grcei;  who,  bcfides  that  he  had  no  ima- 
ginable temptation  to  falfehood,  wrote  at 
a  time  when  the  character  and  acquifitions 
of  Shakefpeare  were  known  to  multitudes. 
His  evidence  ought  therefore  to  decide  the 
crntroverfy,  unlefs  fomc  teilimony  of  equal 
force  could  be  oppofed. 

Some  have  imagined,  that  they  have  dif- 
covered  deep  learning  in  many  imitations 


of  old  writers ;  but  the  examples  wuica  I 
have  known  urged  were  drawn  from  books 
t  ran  dated  in  his  time ;  or  were  fuch  eaiy 
coincidences  of  thought,  as  will  happen  to 
all  who  confider  the  fame  fubjecis;  cr  luch 
remarks  on  life,  or  axioms  of  morality,  as 
float  in  converfation,  and  are  tranlmutiti 
through  the  world  in  proverbial  fentencc. 

I  have  found  it  remarked,  that  in  tta 
important  fentence.  Go  btfore*  Vil  fJLv, 
we  read  a  tranilation  of  1  pr*,  fyuM.  I 
have  been  told,  that  when  Caliban,  alien 
pleafing  dream,  fays,  I cry'd  to  fotp  e^n, 
the  author  imitates  Anacreon,  who  tau, 
like  every  other  man,  the  fame  wiih  on  tl»e 
fame  occafion. 

There  arc  a  few  paflages  which  may  pafs 
for  imitations,  but  fo  few,  that  the  excep- 
tion only  confirms  the  rule;  he  obtaicei 
them  from  accidental  quotations,  or  by 
oral  communication  ;  and  as  he  ufed  wbt 
he  had,  would  have  ufed  more  if  he  hai 
obtained  it. 

The  Comedy  of  Errors  is  confeftdty 
taken  from  the  Memcchmi  of  Piautuj; 
from  the  only  play  of  Plautus  which  »n 
then  in  Engliih.  What  can  be  more  pre 
bable,  than  that  he  who  copied  that  wuuld 
have  copied  more;  but  that  th.fe  which 
were  not  tranflated  were  inacccflibre? 

Whether  he  knew  the  modern  language* 
is  uncertain.  That  his  plays  have  loin: 
French  fcenes,  proves  butliu'e;  he  mi;  t 
ea fi I y  procure  them  to  be  written,  and  pro- 
bably, even  though  he  had  known  th.  U: 
guage  in  the  common  degree,  re  at*. 
not  have  written  it  without  aflifiance.  1* 
the  frory  of  Komeo  and  Juliet,  he  :$ ^x- 
ferved  to  have' followed  the  Enuli'h  tr-ri- 
lation,  where  it  deviates  from  the  !:/:*''•; 
but  this,  on  the  other  part,  proves  not:* ■• j 
againit  his  knowledge  of  the  original,  fr 
was  to  copy,  not  what  he  knew  hirv.k* 
but  what  was  known  to  his  audience 

It  is  moll  likely  that  he  had  learr.tu  Li- 
tin  fumcicntly    to  make   him  ace.^utn 
with  conltruc\ion,  but  that  he  never  .«.- 
vanccd  to  an  eafy  pcrufal  of  the  Ron '« 
authors.     Concerning  his  fkill  in  r^r: 
languages,  I  can  find  no  fuiftcicnt  :roor ; 
of  determination;  but,  as  do  imitation  • 
French  or  Italian  authors  have  been  duc> 
vered,  though  the  Italian  poetry  v up- 
high  in  cfteem,  1  am  inclined  to  rx'::v' 
that  he  read  little  moic  than  Engiilh,  i': 
chefe  for  his  fables  only  fuch  taics  u  -• 
found  tranflated. 

That  much  knowledge  is  fcarcrr^ '  ~ 
his  wcrLs  is  very  juftly  obferved  b;.  P  •"- 
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>at  ic  is  often  fuch  knowledge  as  books 
ii  J  not  fupply.  He  that  will  under ftand 
>hakefpeare  xnuft  not  be  content  to  ftudy 
dm  in  the  clofet,  he  mail  look  for  his 
neaning  fome times  among  the  fports  of 
he  field,  and  fometimet  among  the  manuf- 
acture* of  the  (hop. 

There  is,  however,  proof  enough  that  he 
vis  a  very  diligent  reader,  nor  was  our 
inguage  then  fo  indigent  of  books,  but 
hat  he  might  very  liberally  indulge  his  cu- 
iofity  without  excursion  into  foreign  li- 
erature.  Many  of  the  Roman  authors 
t*ere  tranflated,  and  fome  of  the  Greek ; 
he  Reformation  had  filled  the  kingdom 
uth  theological  learning;  mod  of  the 
opics  of  human  difquiiition  had  found 
•>g!i(h  writers;  and  poetry  had  been  cul- 
iva:cd,  not  only  with  diligence,  but  file- 
rs. This  was  a  ftock  of  knowledge  fuf- 
icient  for  a  mind  fo  capable  of  appropriate 
og  and  improving  it. 

But  the  greater  part  of  his  excellence 
vav  the  prod  u  ft  of  his  own  genius.  He 
bund  the  Englifh  ftage  in  a  ftate  of  the  ut- 
noft  rudenefs;  no  eflays  either  in  tragedy 
>r  comedy  had  appeared,  from  which  it 
:ould  be  difcovered  to  wjyat  degree  of  de- 
tent either  one  or  other  might  be  carried. 
Neither  character  nor  dialogue  were  yet 
inderftood.  Shakefpeare  may  be  truly 
Faid  to  have  introduced  them  both  amongft 
»«,  and  in  fome  of  his  happier  fcenes  to 
bve  carried  them  both  to  the  utmoft 
b?;*hr. 

By  what  gradations  of  improvement  he 
proceeded,  is  not  eafily  known ;  for  the 
chronology  of  his  works  is  yet  unfettled,  m 
Kotve  is  of  opinion,  that  perhaps  toe  are 
»*f  to  look  for  his  beginning,  like  thojk  of 
t:i't'r  writers,  its  his  baft  perfe3  works  \ 
art  had  Jo' little,  and  nature  fo  large  a  Jhare 
»*  zihat  he  did,  that  for  aught  I  know,  fays 
he,  the  performances  of  his  youth,  as.  they 
nxrt  the  nr>ft  vigorous,  were  the  heft.  But 
the  power  of  nature  ic  only  the  power  of 
-ling,  to  any  certain  purpofe,  the  materials 
which  diligence  procures,  or  opportunity 
Supplies.  Nature  gives  no  man  know- 
ledge, and,  when  images  are  collected  by 
Puiy  and  experience,  can  only  affift  in 
combining  or  applying  them.  Shake- 
fpeare, however  favoured  by  nature,  could 
in  part  only  what  he  had  learned;  and,  as 
he  muft  increafe  his  ideas,  like  other  mor- 
t  lis  by  gradual  acquificion,  he,  like  them, 
9 rew  wifer  as  he  grew  older,  could  difplay 
we  better,  as  he  knew  it  raore,andin(lruct 


with  more  efficacy,  as  he  was  himfelf  more 
amply  in  it  rutted. 

There  is  a  vigilance  of  obfervation,  and 
accuracy  of  distinction,  which  books  and 
precepts  cannot  confer;  from  this,  almoll 
all  original  and  native  excellence  proceeds. 
Shakefpeare  mod  have  looked  upon  man- 
kind with  perfpicacity,  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree curious  and  attentive.  Other  writer* 
borrow  their  characters  from  preceding 
writers,  and  diverfify  them  only  by  the  ac- 
cidental appendages  of  prefent  manners ; 
the  drefs  is  a  little  varied,  but  the  body  is 
the  fame/  Our  author  had  both  matter 
and  form  to  provide ;  for,  except  the  cha- 
racters of  Chaucer,  to  whom  I  think  he  is 
not  much  indebted,  there  were  no  writers 
in  Engliftr,  and  perhaps  not  many  in  other 
modern  languages,'  which  (hewed  life  in  its 
native  colours. 

The  conteft  about  the  original  benevo- 
lence or  malignity  of  man,  had  not  yet 
commenced.  Speculation  had  not  yet  at-  * 
tempted  to  analyfe  the  mind,  to  trace  the 
pa  (lions  to  their  fources,  to  unfold  the  fe- 
minal  principles  of  vice  and  virtue,  or 
found  the  depths  of  the  heart  for  the  mo-* 
rives-  of  action.  All  thofe  inquiries,  which* 
from  the  time  that  human  nature  became 
the  fafhionable  ftudy,  have  been  made 
fometimes  with  nice  difcernment,  but  of* 
ten  with  idle  fubtilty,  were  yet  unattempt- 
ed.  The  tales  with  which  the  infancy  of 
learning  was  fatisfied,  exhibited  only  the 
fupcrficial  appearances  of  action,  related 
the  events,  but  omitted  the  caufes,  and 
were  formed  for  fuch  as  delighted  in 
wonders  rather  than  in  truth.  Mankind 
was  not  then  to  be  ftudied  in  the  clofet; 
he  that  would  know  the  world,  was  under 
the  neceflity  of  gleaning  his  own  remarks, 
by  mingling,  as  he  could,  in  its  bufinefs 
and  amufements. 

a  Boyle  congratulated  himfelf  upon  his 
high  birth,  becaufe  it  favoured  his  curio* 
fity,  by  faciliating  his  accefs.  Shake- 
fpeare had  no  fuch  advantage;  he  came  to 
London  a  needy  adventurer,  and  lived  for 
a  time  by  very  mean  employments.  Many 
works  of  genius  and  learning  have  been 
performed  in  dates  of  life  that  appear  very 
little  favourable  to  thought,  or  to  enquiry; 
fo  many,  that  he  who  confiders  them,  is  in- 
clined to  think  that  he  fees  enterprize  and 
perfeverance  predominating  over  all  exter- 
nal agency,  and  bidding  help  and  hindrance 
vaniw  before  them.  The  genius  of  Shake- 
fpeare was  not  to  be  depre&d  by  the  weight 
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•f  poverty,  nor  limited  by  the  narrow  con- 
gelation to  which  men  in  want  are  inevi- 
tably condemned ;  the  incumbrances  of  his 
Ibrtune  were  fhaken  from  his  mind,* s  dew- 
drops  from  a  Hon1!  mane. 

Though  he  had  (o  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and  fo  little  aiTiftance  to  fur- 
mount  them,  he  has  been  able  to  obtain  an 
exaft  knowledge  of  many  modes  of  life, 
and  man/  caft*  of  native  difpoiltions;  to 
vary  them  with  great  multiplicity ;  to  mark 
them  by  nice  distinctions;  and  to  ihew 
them  in  full  view  by  proper  combinations. 
In  ihis  part  of  his  performances  he  had 
iron?  to  imitate,  but  has  been  himfelf  imi- 
tated bv  all  fucceeding  writers;  and  it  may 
be  douhud  whether,  from  all  his  fucceiTors, 
more  m/txims  of  theoretical  knowledge,  or 
more  rules  of  practical  prudence,  can  be 
colli  cV.»d,  than  he  alone  has  given  to  his 
country. 


blank  verfe,  diverfifiedoften  by  dtJyUnbltanJ 
tryffyllable  terminations.  For  the  itvtrfj 
dijlinguijbes  it  from  heroic  harmony,  and  b) 
bringing  it  nearer  to  common  uje,  makes  it 
more  proper  to  gain  attention,  and  more  Jit  fir 
adion  and  dialogue.  Such  tverji  <we  make 
*wben  ive  are  writing  pro/e;  <we  makj^ub 
*ver/e  in  common  cr.wverfation. 

I  know  not  whether  this  praife  is  rigo- 
roufly  juft.  The  diffyllable  terminadoo, 
which  the  critic  rightly  appropriates  to  the 
drama,  is  to  be  found,  though,  I  think,  not 
in  Gorboduc,  which  is  confefledly  before 
our  author;  yet  in  Hieronymo*,  of  which 
the  date  is  not  certain,  but  which  there  is 
reafon  to  believe  at  leaft  as  old  as  his  ear- 
lieft  plays.  This  however  is  certain,  that 
he  is  the  firft  who  taught  either  tragedy  or 
comedy  to  pleafe,  there  being  no  theatrical 
piece  of  any  older  writer,  of  which  the 
name  is  known,  except  to  antiquaries  and 
collectors  of  books,  which  are  fought  be- 


No  r  was  his  attention  confined  to  the 

aclions  of  men ;  he  was  an  cxaft  furveyor  catrfe  they  are  fcarce,  and  would  not  have 

©f  the  inanimate  world;  his  defcriptions  been  fcarce  had  they  been  much  efteemed. 

Live  always  Come  peculiarities, gathered  by  To  him  we  muft  afcribe  the  praife,  on- 

contem plating  things  as  they  really  exilt.  lefs  Spenfcr  may  divide  it  with  him,  of 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  oldefl  poets  having  firftdifcovered  to  how  much  fmooth- 

f>f  many  nations  prefer ve  their  reputation,  nefs  and  harmony  the  Engliftv  language 

and  that  the  following  generations  of  wit,  could  be  foftened.     He  has  fpeeches,  per- 

alter  a  (hort  celebrity,  fink  into  oblivion,  haps  fometimes  fcenes,  which  have  all  the 


The  firft,  whoever  they  be,  mull  take  their 
fentini'/nts  and  defcriptions  immediately 
from  knowledge;  the  refemblance  is  there- 
fore juft;  thvir  detcriptions  are  verified 
by  every  eye,  and  their  Sentiments  acknow- 
ledged by  every  bread.  Thofc  whom  their 
fame  invites  to  the  fame  itudie?,  copy  part- 


delicacy  of  Rowe,  without  his  effeminacy. 
He  endeavours  indeed,  commonly  to  ftrike 
by  the  force  and  vigour  of  his  dialcgce, 
but  he  never  executes  his  purpofe  better, 
than  when  he  tries  to  foothe  by  foftnefi. 

Yet  it  mufl  be  at  laft  confeiTed,  that  a 
we  owe  every  thing  to  him,  he  owes  fome- 


Iv  them,  and  partly  nature,  till  the  books    thinr*  to  us;  that,  if  much  of  his  praife  it 


cf  one  age  gain  fuch  authority,  as  to  ftand 
in  the  piace  of  na:ure  to  another ;  and  imi- 
tation, always  deviating  a  little,  becomes 
at  laft  capiicious  and  cafual.  Shake- 
fpeare,  whether  life  or  nature  be  his  fub- 
jett,  (hews  plainly  that  he  has  feen  with 
his  own  eyes;  he  gives  the  image  which 
he  receives,  not  weakened  or  diftorted  by 
the  intervention  of  any  other  mind;  the 
if  norant  feel  his  renrelent  uions  to  be  juft, 
and  the  learned  Le  that  they  are  complete. 
Perhaps  it  would  not  be  eafy  to  find  any 
author,  except  Homer,  who  invented  fo 
much  as  Shakefpearc,  who  fr»  much  ad- 
vanced the  ftudies  which  he  cultivated,  or 
cfFnfed  fo  much  novelty  upon  his  age  or 
country.  The  form,  the  characters,  the 
language,  and  the  (hows  of  the  Eng- 
Hfli  drama  are  his.  Hefeems,  fays  Dennis, 
to  have  been  the  <vcry  original  of  our  Enghjb 
tragical  harmony ,    that  is,    ihc  harms  ny  of    bCj0r«  the  year  1590. 


paid  by  perception  and  judgment,  much  u 
likewise  given  by  cuftom  and  veneration. 
We  fix  our  eyes  upon  his  graces,  and  tura 
them  from  his  deformities,  and  endure  :n 
him  what  we  mould  in  another  loath  or  de. 
fpife.  If  we  endured  without  prailso^i 
refpect  for  the  father  of  our  drama  iniga' 
excufe  us ;  but  1  have  feen,  in  the  book  or 
fome  modern  critic,  a  collection  of  anoma- 
lies, which  (hew  that  he  has  corrupted  lan- 
guage by  every  mode  of  depravation,  bet 
which  his  admirer  has  accumulated  a>  * 
monument  of  honour. 

He  has  fcenes  of  undoubted  and  perpe- 
tual excellence,  but  perhaps  not  one  pU<'. 
which  if  it  were  now  exhibited  as  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  writer,  would  be  he-ri 
to  the  conclufion.    I  am  indeed  &r  )roe 

*  It  appears,  from  the  iniueYion  of  Ti 
Jonfon's   Bartbt.yr-ew-Fair,    to    have    fe*«  •6** 
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thinking,  that  his  works  were  wrought 
to  iiis  own  ideas  of  perfection ;  when  they 
were  fuch  as  would  fatisfy  the  audience, 
they  fatisfied  the  writer.  It  is  feldom  that 
authors,  though  more  ftudtous  of  fame  than 
Shakefpeare,  rife  much  above  the  ftandard 
of  their  own  age ;  to  add  a  Httle  to  what 
is  beft,  will  always  be  fufficient  for  prefent 
praife,  and  thofe  who  find  themfelves  ex- 
alted into  fame,  are  willing  to  credit  their 
encomiafh,  and  to  (pare  the  labour  of  con- 
tending with  themfelves. 

It  does  not  appear,  that  Shakefpeare 
thought  his  works  worthy  of  pofterity, 
that  he  levied  any  ideal  tribute  upon  fu- 
ture times,  or  had  any  further  profpeft, 
than  of  prefent  popularity  and  prefent  pro- 
fa.    When  his  plays  had  been  acted,  his 
hope  was  at  an  end ;  he  foli  cited  no  addi- 
tion of  honour  from  the  reader.  He  there- 
fore made  no  icrnple  to  repeat  the  fame 
jells  in  many  dialogues,  or  to  entangle  dif- 
ferent plots  by  the  lame  knot  of  perplexity ; 
which  may  be  at  leaft  forgiven  him  by  thofe 
who  recoiled,  that  of  Congreve's  four  co- 
medies, two  are  concluded  by  a  marriage 
in  a  mate,  by  a  deception,  which,  perhaps, 
never  happened,  and  which,  whether  likely 
or  not,  he  did  not  invent. 

So  carelefs  was  this  great  poet  of  future 
fame,  that,  though  he  retired  to  eafe  and 
plenty,  while  he  was  yet  little  declined  int§ 
the  <vmk  tf  years,  before  he  could  be  dif- 
gufted  with  fatigue,  or  difabled  by  in- 
firmity, he  made  no  collection  of  his  works, 
nor  defired  to  refcue  thofe  that  had  been 
dread  y  pub  lifted  from  the  depravations 
that  obfeured  them,  or  fee  u  re  to  the  reft 
1  better  deftiny,  by  giving  them  to  the 
vorld  in  their  genuine  ftate.  John/on* 

i  234.     Pope's  Preface  telujHouBi. 

Homer  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have 
iad  the  greateft  Invention  of  any  writer 
thate%'er-  The  praife  of  Judgment  Vir- 
;tl  has  juftly  contefted  with  him,  and  others 
iay  hare  their  pretentions  as  to  particular 
tcellencics ;  but  his  Invention  remains  vet 
n  rivalled-  Nor  is  it  a  wonder  if  he  has 
ver  heett  acknowledged  the  greateft  of 
oetSp  who  moft  excelled  in  that  which  is 
le  very  foundation  of  poetry.  It  is  the 
iweation  that  in  different  degrees  diftin- 
ui/hes  ail  great  geniuJes;  the  ntmoft 
retch  of  banian  ftudy ,  learning,  and  in- 
ttftry,  which  mailers  every  thing  be  fides, 
in  never  attain  to  this.  It  furnifhes  Art 
ithall  hermateriais,  and  without  it,  Judg- 
ent  itfelf  can  at  beft  but  fteal  wifely ;  for 


Art  Is  only  like  a  prudent  fteward  that  lives 
on  managing  the  riches  of  Nature.  What-* 
ever  praifes  may  be  given  to  works  of 
judgment,  there  is  not  even  a  (ingle  beauty 
in  them  to  which  the  invention  muft  not 
contribute :  as  in  the  moft  regular  gardens, 
art  can  only  reduce  the  beauties  of  nature 
to  more  regularity,  and  fuch  a  figure,  which 
the  common  eye  may  better  take  in,  and 
is  therefore  more  entertained  with.  And 
perhaps  the  reafon  why  common  critics  are 
inclined  to  prefer  a  judicious  and  methodi- 
cal genius  to  a  great  and  fruitful  one  is,  be- 
cause they  find  it  eafier  for  themfelves  to 
purfue  their  observations  through  an  uni- 
form and  bounded  walk  of  art,  than  to 
comprehend  the  vaft  and  various  extent  of 
nature. 

Our  author's  work  is  a  wild  paradife, 
whe  re  if  we  cannot  fee  all  the  beauties  ti> 
diftinctiy  as  in  an  ordered  garden,  it  is  only 
becaufe  the  number  of  them  is  infinitely 
greater.  It  is  like  a  copious  nurfery 
which  contains  the  feeds  and  firft  produc- 
tions of  every  kind,  out  of  which  thofe  who 
followed  him  have  but  fele&ed  fome  parti- 
cular plants,  each  according  to  his  fancy, 
to  cultivate  and  beautify.  If  fome  things 
are  too  luxuriant,  it  is  owing  to  the  rich- 
nefs  of  the  /oil ;  and  if  others  are  not  ar- 
rived to  perfection  or  maturity,  it  is  only 
becaufe  they  are  over-run  and  oppreft  by 
thofe  of  a  ftronger  nature. 

It  is  to  the  ftrength  of  this  amazing  in- 
vention we  are  to  attribute  that  unequalled 
fire  and  rapture,  which  is  fo  forcible  in 
Homer,  that  no  man  of  a  true  poetical 
fpirit  is  matter  of  himfelf  while  he  reads 
him*  What  he  writes,  is  of  the  moft  ani- 
mated nature  imaginable;  every  thing 
moves,  every  thing  lives,  and  is  put  in 
action.  If  a  council  be  called,  or  a  battle 
fought,  you  are  not  coldly  informed  of 
what  was  faid  or  done  as  from  a  third  per- 
fon ;  the  reader  is  hurried  out  of  himfelf 
by  the  force  of  the  poet's  imagination,  and 
turns  in  one  place  to  a  hearer,  in  another 
to  a  fpeclator.  The  courfe  of  his  verfes 
refembles  that  of  the  army  he  defcribei : 

Oi  l  if'  Sr«v,  hrtl  it  «ruft  £&»  <r*r»  rfpak 

*'  They  pour  along  like  a  fire  that  fweeps 
"  the  whole  earth  before  it."  It  is  how- 
ever remarkable  that  his  fancy,  which  is 
every  where  vigorous,  is  not  difcovered 
immediately  at  the  beginning  of  his  poem 
in  its  ful left  fplendor:  itgiows  in  thepro- 

frefe  both  upon  himfelf  and  others,  and 
ecomes  on  nre,  like  a  chariot- wheel,  by 
its  own  rapidity.    £xa£t  difpofition,  juft 

thought* 
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thought,  correal  elocution,  polilhcd  num- 
bers, may  have  been  found  in  a  thou,  aid; 
but  this  poetical  fire,  this  «'  vivida  vis  ani- 
mi,"  in  a  very  few.  Even  in  works  where 
ail  thofe  are  imperfeft  or  negleded,  this 
can  overpower  crhicifm,  and  make  us  ad- 
mire even  while  we  difapprove.  Nay, 
where  this  appears,  though  attended  with 
abfurdities,  it  brightens  all  the  rubbifli 
about  it,  till  we  fee  nothing  but  its  own 
fplendor.  This  lire  is  difcerned  in  Virgil, 
but  difcerned  as  through  a  glafs,  reflected 
from  Homer*, more  (bining  than  fierce,  but 
every  where  equal  andconllant:  in  Lucan 
and  Statius,  it  burfts  out  in  fudden,  fhert, 
and  interrupted  flafhes:  in  Milton  it  glows 
like  a  furnace  kept  up  to  an  uncommon 
ardor  by  the  force  of  art :  in  Shakefpeare, 
it  ftrikes  before  we  are  aware,  like  an  acci- 
dental fire  from  heaven :  but  in  Homer,  and 
in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where  clearly, 
and  every  where  irreiiftibly. 

I  mall  here  endeavour  to  (hew,  how  this 
Valt  Invention  exerts  itfelf  in  a  manner  fu- 
perior  to  that  of  any  poet,  through  all  the 
main  conitituent  parts  of  his  work,  as  it  is 
the  ^reat  and  peculiar  characterise  which 
di  tinguifhes  him  from  all  other  authors. 

This  itrong  and  ruling  faculty  was  like 
a  powerful  Mar,  which,  in  the  violence  of 
its  courfe.drew  all  things  within  its  vortex. 
It  fcemei  not  enough  to  have  taken  in  the 
whole  circle  of  am,  and  the  whole  compafs 
or"  nature,  to,  fupply  his  maxims  and  re- 
fk*dions;  all  the  inward  paflions  and  affec- 
tion, of  mankind,  tofurnilh  his  characters  ; 
a  ad  all  the  outward  forms  and  images  of 
tilings  for  his  deicriptions  ;  but,  wanting 
yet  an  ampler  fphcre  to  expatiate  in,  he 
opened  a  new  and  boundlefs  walk  for  his 
imagination,  and  created  a  world  for  him- 
ft\t'  in  the  invention  of  fable.  That  which 
Ariltotle  calls  the  "  Soul  of  poetry,"  was 
firll  breathed  into  it  by  Homer.  I  (hall 
bj«jin  with  confidering  him  in  this  part,  as 
it  is  naturally  the  firil ;  and  I  fpeak  of  it 
both  as  it  means  the  defign  of  a  poem,  and 
as  it  is  taken  for  fiction. 

Fable  may  be  divided  into  the  Probable, 
the  Allegorical,  and  the  Marvellous.  The 
probable  fable  is  the  recital  of  fuch  actions 
as  though  they  did  not  happen,  yet  might, 
in  the  common  courfc  of  nature  :  or  of  fuch 
as,  though  they  did,  become  fables  by  the 
additional  epifodes  and  manner  of  telling 
them.  Of  this  fort  is  tlie  main  ftory  of  an 
epic  poem,  the  return  of  Ulyflcs,  the  fet- 
tlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy,  or  the 
like.     That  of  the  Iliad  is  the  anger  of 


Achilles,  the  moft  fhort  and  (ingle  fubjeS 
that  ever  was  chofen  by  any  poet.     Y« 
this  he  has  fup plied  with  a  vafter  variety  of 
incidents  and  events,  and  crowded  with  a 
greater  number  of  councils,  fpceches,  bat- 
tles, and  epifodes  of  all  kinds,  than  are  to 
be  found  even  in  thofe  poems  whofe  fchemes 
are  of  the'utpnofl  latitude  and  irregularity. 
The  aclion  is  hurried  on  with  the  moft  ve- 
hement fpirit,  and  its  whuie  duration  em- 
ploys  not  fo  much  as  fifty  days.     Virgil, 
for  want  of  fo  warm  a  genius,  aided  him- 
felf  by  taking  in  a  more  exten five  fubject, 
as  well  as  a  greater  length  of  time,  and  con- 
trading  the  defign  of  both  Homer's  poercs 
into  one,  which  is  yet  but  a  fourth  part  as 
large  as  his.     The  other  epic  poets  have 
ufed  the  fame  practice,  but  generally  car- 
ried it  fo  far  as  to  fuperinduce  a  multipli- 
city of  fables,  dellroy  the  unity  of  aclion, 
and  lofe  their  readers  in  an  unreafonab'.c 
length  of  time.     Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main 
defign  that  they  have  been  unable  to  2dd 
to  his  invention,  but  they  have  followed 
him  in  every  epifode  and  part  of  ttory. 
If  he  has  given  a  regular  catalogue  of  «m 
army,  they  all  draw  up  their  forces  in  tlie 
fame  order.     If  he  has  funeral  games  fer 
Patroclus,  Virgil  has  the  fame  for  Anchifc*; 
and  Statius  (rather  than  omit  them)  ce- 
(Iroys  the  unity  of  his  aclion  for  thofe  of 
Archemoras.     If  UlyfTes  vifits  the  (hades, 
the  ./Eneas  of  Virgil,  and  Scipio  of  Sifius. 
are  fent  after  him.    If  he  be  detained  from 
his  return  by  the  allurements  of  Calypie, 
fo  is  iEneas  by  Dido,  and  Kinaldo  by  Ax- 
mid  a.  If  Achilles  be  abfent  from  the  army 
on  the  fcore  of  a  quarrel  through  half  the 
poem,  Rinaldo  mult  abfent  himfelf  jurl  a* 
long,  on  the  like  account.     If  he  gives  haj 
hero  a  fuit  of  celellial  armour,  Virgil  and 
Taflb  make  the  fame   prefent  to  theirs, 
Virgil  has  not  only  obferved  this  clofe  imi- 
tation of  Homer,  but  where  he  had  not  Ird 
the   way,  fupplied  the  want   from  other 
Greek  authors.     Thus  the  ftory  of  Sin 02 
and  the  taking  of  Troy  was  copied  (lays 
Macrobius)  almoft  word  for  word    froa 
Pifander,  as  the  loves  of  Dido  and  JEjocms 
are  taken  from  thofe  of  Medea  and  jaioa 
in   Apollonius,  and  feveraJ  others  in   t^c 
fame  manner. 

To  proceed  to  the  allegorical  fable :  1/ 
we  refkft  upon  thofe  innumerable  kn©« 
ledges,  thofe  fecrets  of  nature  and  p*hyik^J 
philofophy,  which  Homer  is  general]  r  ur 
pofei  to  have  wrapped  up  iff  his  allegory. 
what  a  new  and  ample  fcene  of  wonder  rra 
this  coufideration  afford  ns  I  how  fer4..- 
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411  that  imagination  appear,  which  was 
blc  to  clothe  all  the  properties  of  elements, 
le  qualifications  of  the  mind,  the  virtues 
id  vices,  in  forms  and  perfons ;  and  to 
itroducc  them  into  actions  agreeable  to 
te  nature  of  the  things  they  (hadowed  \ 
'his  is  a  field  in  which  no  fucceeding  poets 
>uld  diipute  with  Homer ;  and  whatever 
dmmendations  have  been  allowed  them  on 
lis  head,  are  by  no  means  for  their  in- 
ention  in  having  enlarged  his  circle,  but 
>r  their  judgment  in  having  contracted  it. 
or  when  the  mode  of  learning  changed 
1  following  ages,  and  fciencc  was  deliver- 
i  in  a  plainer  manner;  it  then  became  as 
safonable  in  the  more  modern  poets  to  lay 
afide,  as  it  was  in  Homer  to  make  ufe  of 
:.  And  perhaps  it  was  no  unhappy  cir- 
amitance  for  Virgil,  that  there  was  not  in 
is  time  that  demand  upon  him  of  (b  great 
n  invention,  as  might  be  capable  of  furnifh- 
ag  all  thofe  allegorical  parts  of  a  poem. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  what* 
ver  is  fupernatural,  and  efpecially  the  ma- 
hines  of  the  gods.  He  feems  the  firft  who 
irought  them  into  a  fyftem  of  machinery 
or  poetry,  and  fuch  a  one  as  makes  its 
peateft  importance  and  dignity.  For  we 
ind  thofe  authors  who  have  been  offended 
x  the  literal  notion  of  the  gods,  conftantly 
ayin?  their  accofation  againft  Homer  as 
he  chief  fupport  of  it*  But  whatever 
raufe  there  might  be  to  blame  his  machines 
m  a  philofophical  or  religious  view,  they 
ire  fo  perfect  in  the  poetic,  that  mankind 
lave  been  ever  fince  contented  to  follow 
them :  none  have  been  able  to  enlarge  the 
fphere  of  poetry  beyond  the  limits  he  has 
fet:  every  attempt  of  this  nature  has  prov- 
ed unfucce&ful ;  and  after  all  the  various 
changes  of  times  and  religions,  his  gods 
continue  to  this  day  the  gods  of  poetry.  ^ 

We  come  now  to  the  characters  of  his 
perfons ;  and  here  we  wall  find  no  author 
Has  ever  drawn  fomany,  with  fo  vifible  and 
farprifing  a  variety,  or  given  us  fuch  lively 
aQd  affecting  impreffions  of  them.  Every 
one  has  fomething  fo  fingularly  his  own, 
that  no  painter  could  have  diftinguimed 
them  more  by  their  features,  than  the  poet 
fa**  by  their  manners.  Nothing  can  be 
more  exact  than  the  diilinctions  he  has  ob- 
served in  the  different  degrees  of  virtues 
and  vices.  The  fingle  quality  of  courage 
w  wonderfully  di  verified  in  the  feveral 
charaders  of  the  1  Had.  That  of  Achilles 
>'  furious  and  intractable ;  that  of  Diomede 
forward,  yet  listening  to  advice,  and  fubject 
t0  command  :  that  of  Ajax  is  heavy,  and 


felf-confiding;  of  Hector,  active  and  vigi- 
lant :  the  courage  of  Agamemnon  is  in* 
ipirited  by  love  of  empire  and  ambition ; 
that  of  Menelaus  mixed  with  foftnefs  and 
tendernefs  for  his  people :  we  find  in  Ido- 
meneus  a  plain  direct  foldier,  in  Sarpcdoa 
a  gallant  and  generous  one.  Nor  is  this 
judicious  and  aftonifhing  diverfity  to  be 
found  only  in  the  principal  quality  which 
conflitutes  the  main  of  each  character,  but 
even  in  the  under-parts  of  it,  to  which  he 
takes  care  to  give  a  tincture  of  that  prin- 
cipal one.  For  example,  tbe  main  cha- 
racters of  Ulyffes  and  Neflor  confift  in 
wifdom  ;  and  they  are  diftinct  in  this,  that 
the  wifdom  of  one  is  artificial  and  various, 
of  the  other  natural,  open,  and  regular.  But 
they  have,  befides,  characters  of  courage  ; 
ana  this  quality  alfo  takes  a  different  turn 
in  each  from  the  difference  of  his  prudence  i 
for  one  in  the  war  depends  Hill  upon  cau- 
tion, the  other  upon  experience.  It  would 
be  endlefs  to  produce  inftances  of  thefe 
kinds.— The  characters  of  Virgil  are  far 
from  (hiking  us  in  this  open  manner;  they 
lie  in  a  great  degree  hidden  and  undiftin- 
guifhed,  and  where  they  are  marked  moft 
evidently,  affect  us  not  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  Homer.  His  characters  of  valour 
are  much  alike;  even  that  of  Turnus  feems 
no  way  peculiar  but  as  it  is  in  a  fuoerior  de- 
gree; and  we  fee  nothing  that  differences 
the  courage  of  Mneftheus  from  that  of 
Sergefthus,  Cloanthus,  or  the  reft.  In 
like  manner  it  may  be  remarked  of  Sta- 
tius's  heroes,  that  an  air  of  impetuofity 
runs  through  them  all;  the  fame  horrid 
and  favage  courage  appears  in  his  Capa- 
neus,  Tydeus,  Hippomedon,  &c.  They 
have  a  parity  of  character,  which  makes 
them  fcem  brothers  of  one  family.  I  be- 
lieve when  the  reader  is  led  into  this  track 
of  reflection,  if  he  will  purfue  it  through 
tbe  epic  and  tragic  writers,  he  will  be  con- 
vinced how  infinitely  fuperior  iu  this  point 
the  invention  of  Homer  was  to  that  of  all 
others. 

The  fpeeches  are  to  be  confidered  as 
they  flow  from  the  characters,  being  per- 
fect or  defective  as  they  agree  or  diiagree 
with  the  manners  of  thofe  who  utter  them. 
As  there  is  more  variety  of  characters  in 
the  Iliad,  fo  there  is  of  fpeeches,  than  in 
any  other  poem.  Every  thing  in  it  has 
manners  (as  Ariftotle  exprefles  it)  that  is, 
every  thing  is  acted  or  fpoken.  It  is  hardly 
credible,  in  a  work  of  luch  length,  ho.v 
fmall  a  number  of  lines  are  employed  in 
narration.  In  Virgil  the  dramatic  part  is 
N  n  lefr 
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lefs  in  proportion  to  the  narrative ;  and  the 
speeches  often  confifl  of  general  reflections 
or  thoughts,  which  might  be  equally  juft 
in  any  pcrfon's  mouth  upon  the  fame  occa- 
sion.    As  many  of  his  perfons  have  no  ap- 
parent chara&ers,  fo  many  of  his  fpeeches 
efcape  being  applied  and  judged  by  the 
rule  of  propriety.     We  oftener  think  of 
the  author  himfelf  when  we  read  Virgil, 
than  when  we  are  engaged  in  Homer;  all 
which  are  the  effects  of  a  co'der  invention, 
that  interests  us  lefs  in  the  acYion  defcribed; 
Homer  makes  us  hearers,  and  Virgil  leaves 
us  readers. 

If  in  the  next  place  we  take  a  view  of 
the  fentiments,  the  fame  prefiding  faculty 
is  eminent  in  the  fublimity  and  fpirit  of  his 
thoughts.  Longinus  has  given  his  opinion, 
that  it  was  in  this  part  Homer  principally 
excelled.  What  were  alone  fufHcient  to 
prove  the  grandeur  and  excellence  of  his 
lentiments  in  general,  is,  that  they  have  fo 
remarkable  a  parity  with  thofe  of  the  fcrip- 
ture:  Duport,  in  his  Gncmologia  Home- 


quantity  out  of  him :  and  it  is  evident  ofYIr- 
gil  efpecially,  that  he  has  fcarce  any  compa- 
rifons  which  are  not  drawn  from  his  matter. 
If  we  difcend  from  hence  to  the  expref- 
fion,  we  fee  the  bright  imagination  of  Ho- 
mer fhining  out  in  the  moll  enlivened  forms 
of  it.     We  acknowledge  him  the  father  cf 
poetical  diclion,  the  firft  who  taught  tbi: 
language  of  the  gods  to  meti.    Hb  expref- 
fion  is  like  the  colouring  of  forne  great 
mailers,  which  difcovers  itfelf  to  be  kid  oa 
boldly,  and  executed  with  rapidity.     It  h 
indeed  the  ftrongeft  and  mod  glowing  ima- 
ginable, and  touched  with  the  greate ft  J'p!- 
rit.    Ariflotle  had  reafon  to  fay,  he  was  the 
only  poet  who  had  found  out  living  word  ; 
there  are  in  him  more  daring  figures  srd 
metaphors  than  in  any  good  author  what- 
ever.    An  arrow  is  impatient  to  be  on  the 
wing,  and  a  weapon  thirds  to  drink  tr? 
blood  of  an  enemy,  aad  the  like.     Yet  h'u 
ex  predion  is  never  too  big  for  the  fecfe, 
but  juftly  great  in  proportion  to  it.    Jt  :* 
the  fentiment  that  fwells  and  filh>  out  the 


rica,  lias  collected  innumerable  inflances  of    diction,  which  rifes  with  it,  and  forms  n- 


riiis  fort.  And  it  is  with  juftice  an  excellent 
modern  writer  allows,  that  if  Virgil  has  not 
fomany  thoughts  that  are  low  and  vulgar, 
he  has  not  fo  many  that  are  fublime  and 
i;oble ;  and  that  the  Roman  author  feldom 
rifes  into  very  aitoni fhing  fentiments,  where 
he  is  not  tired  by  the  Iliad. 

If  we  oblerve  his  defcriptions,  images, 
and  fimilies,  we  (hall  find  the  invention  liill 
predominant.  To  what  elfe  can  we  afcribe 
that  vail  com  preher.  lion  of  images  of  every 


felf  about  it :  for  in  the  fame  degree  thi:  i 
thought  is  warmer,  an  expreflioir  » ill  b? 
brighter;  as  that  is  more  ftrong,  this  >•  i  1 
become  more  perfpicuous  :  like  glals  in  t:.f 
furnace,  which  grows  to  a  greater  magrU 
tu'de,  and  refines  to  a  greater  clcarnefs  o::!7 
as  the  breath  within  is  more  powerful,  llI 
the  heat  more  intenfe. 

To  throw  his  language  more  on:  cf 
prole,  Homer  feems  to  have  affccled  tsr 
compound  epithets.  This  was  a  for:  c: 
iort,  where  we  fee  each  circumftance  of  compofition  peculiarly  proper  to  poc:ry, 
art,  and  individual  of  nature,  fummoncd  not  only  as  it  heightened  the  dic~licnf  bj:*s 
together,  by  the  extent  and  fecundity  of  it  affiled  and  filled  the  numbers  with  grei:- 
his  imagination  ;  to  which  all  things  in  er  found  and  pomp,  and  likewife  conduced 
their  various  views,  prefentrd  themielves  in  feme  mealurc  to  thicken  the  imig-r 
in  an  inilant,  and  had  their  ii^preffons  On  this  lafl  confideration  I  cannot  but  z:- 
taken  off  to  perfection  at  a  heat?  Nay,  tribute  thefe  alio  to  the  fiuitfulncfs  of  *- 
he  not  only  gives  us  ihe  full  profpccls  of  invention,  fiace  (as  he  has  managed  tlicrs; 
thir.g>,  b\*t  feveral  unexpected  peculiarities     they  are  a  fort  of  fupemumcraiy  pictirr 


and  lide-viev.s,  unobferved  by  any  painter 
but  Homer.  Nothing  is  (o  furpiifmg  as 
the  descriptions  of  his  battles,  which  take 
up  no  lefi  than  half  the  Iliad,  and  are 
Supplied  with  fo  vail  a  variety  of  incident', 
that  no  one  bears  a  likenefs  to  another; 
fuch  different  kinds  of  deaths,  that  no  two 
heroes  are  wounded  in  the  fame  manner  ; 
and  fuch  a  profufion  of  noble  id~a?,  that 
every  battle  riiVs  abow  the  lafl  in  ^reat - 
neb,  horror,  and  coiifufion.  It  is  certain 
there  is  not  near  that  number  of  iir.aoes 
and  defcriptions  in  any  epic  pon  ;  though 


of  the  perfons  or  things  to  which  they  z~* 
joined.  V/e  fee  the  motion  of  Hec  > 
plumes  in  the  epithet  xog*.S:mXd>t  the  kr*- 
icapc  of  Mount  Neritus  in  that  of  !.*#«-• 
<ptx\^,  and  fo  of  others ;  which  pc.r^z-- 
L'.r  images  could  not  hive  been  in£\  - 
upon  fo  leng  as  to  exprefs  them  in  2  :-* 
iciiption  ('iicugh  but  of  a  flnglc  line'  \-  *'• 
out  dive: tint'  the  reader  too  much  :  - 
tie  piir.cip;  1  aclion  or  figure.  As  a  z: 
taplior  is  a  ihort  Amile,  one  of  thtfe  e^- 
thet>  is  a  fhorc  defcription. 

LaiMv,  if  we  coniider  his  verCcc::  " 


every  one  has  afliilcd  himiclf  with  a  great     we  (hall  be  fenfible  what  a  (hare  of  f  •- 
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is  due  to  hb  invention  in  that.  He  was 
not  (atisfied  with  his  language  as  he  found 
it  fettled  in  any  one  part  of  Greece,  but 

earthed  through  its  differing  diale&s  with 
this  particular  view,  to  beautify  and  per- 
feci  his  numbers :  he  confide  red  thefe  as 
they  had  a  greater  mixture  of  vowels  or 
confonants,  and  accordingly  employed 
them  as  the  verfe  required  either  a  greater 
fmoothnefs  or  (trength.  What  he  molt 
affefted  was  the  Ionic,  which  has  a  pecu- 
liar fwectnefs  from  its  never  ufing  con- 
tractions and  from  its  cuftom  of  relblving 
the  diphthongs  into  two  fyllables,  fo  as  to 
make  the  words  open  thcmfelves  with  a 
more  fpreading  and  fonorous  fluency. 
With  this  he  mingled  the  Attic  contrac- 
tions, the  broader  Doric,  and  the  feebler 
j£olic,  which  often  rejects  its  afpirate,  or 
takes  off  its  accent ;  and  compleated  this 
variety  by  altering  fome  letters  with  the 
licence  of  poetry.  Thus  his  meafures,  in- 
(lead  of  being  fetters  to  his  fenfe,  were 
always  in  readincfs  to  run  along  with  the 
warmth  of  his  rapture,  and  even  to  give  a 
farther  reprefentarion  of  his  motions,  in 
the  correfpondence  of  their  founds  to  what 
they  figmfied.  Out  of  all  thefe  he  has 
derived  that  harmony,  which  makes  us 
confefs  he  had  not  only  the  richeft  head,  but 
the  fined,  ear  in  the  world,  This  is  fo 
great  a  truth,  that  whoever  will  but  con- 
sult the  tune  of  his  verfes,  even  without 
underftanding  them  (with  the  fame  fort 
of  diligence  as  we  daily  fee  pracWedin  the 
cafe  of  Italian  operas)  will  find  more 
fwectnefs,  variety,  and  majefty  of  found, 
than  in  any  other  language  or  poetry. 
The  beauty  of 'his  numbers  is  allowed  by 
the  critics  to  be  copied  but  faintly  by 
Virgil  himfelf,  though  they  are  fo  juft  to 
afcribeit  to  the  nature  of  the  Latin  tongue; 
indeed,  the  Greek  has  fome  advantages, 
both  from  the  natural  found  of  its  words, 
and  the  turn  and  cadence  of  its  verfe, 
which  agree  with  the  genius  of  no  other 
language.  Virgil  was  very  fenfible  of 
this,  and  ufed  the  utmoft  diligence  in 
working  up  a  more  intractable  language  to  * 
whatsoever  graces  it  was  capable  of;  and 
in  particular  never  failed  to  bring  the 
found  of  his  line  to  a  beautiful  agreement 
with  its  fenfe.  If  the  Grecian  poet  has  not 
been  fo  frequently  celebrated  on  this  ac- 
count as  the  Roman,  the  only  reatbn  is, 
that  fewer  critics  have  underftood  one  lan- 
guage than  the  other.  Dionyfius  of  Hali- 
carnaffus  has  pointed  out  many  of  our  au- 
thor's beauties  in  this  kind,  in  his  trcatife 


of  the  Compofition  of  Words.  It  fuffices 
at  prefent  to  obferve  of  his  numbers,  that 
they  flow  with  fo  much  eafe,  as  to  make 
one  imagine  Homer  had  no  other  care 
than  to  tranferibe  as  raft  as  the  Mufes 
dictated;  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fo 
much  force  and  infpirin^  vigour,  that 
they  awaken  and  raife  us  like  the  fotind  of 
a  trumpet.  They  roll  along  as  a  plentiful 
river,  always  in  motion,  and  always  full ; 
while  we  are  borne  away  by  a  tide  of 
verfe,'  the  moft  rapid  and  yet  the  molt 
fmooth  imaginable. 

Thus,  on  whatever  fide  we  contemplate 
Homer,  what  principally  ftrikes  us  is  his 
Invention.  It  is  that  which  forms  the 
character  of  each  part  of  his  work ;  and 
accordingly  we  find  it  to  nave  made  his 
fable  more  extenfive  and  copious  than  any 
other,  his  manners  more  lively  and  ftrongly 
marked,  his  fpeeches  more  affeding  and 
tranfported,  his  fentiments  more  warm 
and  fublime,  his  images  and  defcriptions 
more  full  and  animated,  his  expreffion 
more  raifed  and  daring,  and  his  numbers 
more  rapid  and  various.  I  hope,  in  what 
has  beenfaid  of  Virgil,  with  regard  to  any 
of  thefe  heads,  I  have  no  way  derogated 
from  his  character.  Nothing  is  more  ab- 
furd  or  endlefs,  than  the  common  method 
of  comparing  eminent  writers  by  an  op- 
pofition  of  particular  paflages  in  them, 
and  forming  a  judgment  from  thence  of 
their  merit  upon  the  whole.  We  ought  to 
have  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  principal 
character  and  difiinguifhing  excellence  of 
each  :  it  is  in  that  we  are  to  coniider  him, 
and  in  proportion  to  his  degree  in  that  we 
are  to  admire  him.  No  author  or  man 
ever  excelled  all  the  world  in  more  than 
one  faculty ;  and  as  Homer  has  done  this 
in  Invention,  Virgil  has  in  Judgment. 
Not  that  we  are  to  think  Homer  wanted 
Judgment,  becaufe  Virgil  had  it  in  a  more 
eminent  degree,  or  that  Virgil  wanted  In- 
vention, becaufe  Homer  pofleft  a  larger 
(hare  of  it :  each  of  thefe  great  authors  had 
more  of  both  than  perhaps  any  man  be- 
tides, and  are  only  faid  to  have  lefs  in 
comparilbn  with,  one  another.  Homer 
was  the  greater  genius,  Virgil  the  better 
artift.  In  one  we  xrioft  admire  the  man,  in 
the  other  the  work:  Homer  hurries  and 
tranfports  us  with  a  commanding  impe- 
tuofitju  Virgil  leads  us  with  an  attractive 
majefty :  Homer  (batters  with  a  generous 
profuuoo,  Virgil  bellows  with  a  careful 
magnificence :  Homer,  like  the  Nile,  pours 
out  his  riches  with  a  bovndlefs  overflow  ;• 
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Virgil,  like  a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a 
gentle  and  conftant  dream.  When  we 
behold  their  battles,  methinks  the  two 
poets  refemble  the  heroes  they  celebrate ; 
Homer*  boundlcfs  and  irrefiftible  as  A* 
chilies,  bears  all  before  him,  and  mines 
more  and  more  as*  the  tumult  increafes ; 
Virgil,  calmly  daring  like  iEneas,  appears 
undifturbed  in  the  rmdft  of  the  action ;  dif- 
pofes  all  about  him,  and  conquers  with 
tranquillity.  And  when  we  look  upon 
their  machines,  Homer  feems  like  his  own 
Jupiter  in  his  terrors,  making  Olympus, 
Scattering  the  lightenings,  and  firing  the 
heavens;  Virgil,  like  the  fame  power  in 
.  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods, 
laying  plans  for  empires,  and  regularly 
ordering  his  whole  creation* 

But  after  all,  it  is  with  great  parts,  as 
with  great  virtues,  they  naturally  border 
on  fome  imperfection  ;  and  it  is  often  hard 
to  diftinguilh  exactly  where  the  virtue 
ends,  or  the  fault  begins.  As  prudence 
may  fometimes  fink  to  fufpfcion,  fo  may 
a  great  judgment  decline  to  coldnefs ;  and 
as  magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profufion 
or  extravagance,  fo  may  a  great  invention 
to  redundancy  or  wildncf*.  If  we  look 
upon  Homer  in  this  view,  we  (hall  per- 
ceive the  chief  objections  againft  him  to 
proceed  from  fo  noble  a  caufe  as  the  excefs 
of  this  faculty. 

Among  thefe  wc  may  reckon  fome  of 
his  Marvellous  Fictions,  upon  which  fo 
much   criticilm  has  been  fpent,   as  fur- 
palling  all  the  bounds  of  probability.    Per- 
haps it  may  be   with  great  and  fuperior 
fouls,  as  with  gigantic  bodies,  which,  ex- 
erting themfclves  with  unufual   ftrength, 
exceed   what   is   commonly   thought   the 
due  proportion  of  parts,  to  become  mi- 
racles in    the  whole;   and,   like  the  old 
heroes   of  that  make,  commit  fome  thing 
near  extravagance,  amidft  a  feries  of  glo- 
rious and  inimitable  performances.     Thus 
Homer  has  his  fpenking  horfes,  and  Vir- 
gil his  myrtles  diitilling  blood,  where  the 
latter  has  not  fo  much  as  contrived  the 
eafy  intervention  of  a  Deity  to  fave  the 
probability. 

It  is  owing  to  the  fame  vaft  invention, 
that  his  fimihes  have  been  thought  too  ex- 
uberant and  full  of  circumltanccs.  The 
force  of  his  faculty  is  feen  in  nothing  more, 
than  in  it?  inability  to  confine  itfelf  to  that 
fingle  circumitance  upon  which  the  com- 
parifon  is  grounded:  it  runs  out  into  em- 
beililhments  of  additional  image?,  which 
however  are  fo  managed  as  not  to  over- 


power the  main  one.  His  fimilies  are  like 
pictures,  where  the  principal  figure  has  not 
only  its  proportion  given  agreeable  to  the 
original,  but  is  alfo  fet  off  with  occafiooal 
ornaments  and  profpects.  The  feme  will 
account  for  his  manner  of  heaping  a  num- 
ber of  comparisons  together  in  one  breath, 
when  his  fancy  fuggeited  to  him  at  once 
fo  many  various  and  correfponding  images. 
The  reader  will  eafiJy  extend  this  obser- 
vation to  more  objections  of  the  fame 
kind. 

If  there  are  others  which  ieem  rather  to 
charge  him  with  a  defect  or  narrowneis  of 
genius,  than  an  excefs  of  it;  thofe  feeming 
de feels  will  be  found  upon  examination  to 
proceed  wholly  from  the  nature  of  the  times 
he  lived  in.     Such  are  his  grofier  repre- 
sentations of  the  gods,  and  the  vicious  acd 
imperfect  manners  of  his  heroes;  bu:  I 
mull  here  fpeak  a  word  of  the  latter,  as  it 
is  a  point  generally  carried  into  extremes, 
both  by  the  cenfurers  and  defenders  ot 
Homer.    It  mud  be  a  ft  range  partiality  to 
antiquity,  to  think  with  Madam  Dacier, 
"  that  •  thofe  times  and  manners  are  fo 
"  much  the  more  excellent,  as  they  are 
u  more  contrary  to  ours."    Who  can  be  fo 
prejudiced  in  their  favour  as  to  magnify 
the  felicity  of  thofe  ages,  when  a  fpirit  of 
revenge  and  cruelty,  joined  with  the  prac- 
tice of  rapine  and  robbery,  reigned  throaga 
the  world ;  when  no  mercy  was  (hewn  bcu 
for  the  fake  of  lucre;  when  the  gre*te3 
princes  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  made  flaves  and  con- 
cnbines  I  On  the  other  fide,  I  would  not  be 
fo  delicate  as  thofe  modern  critics,  who  are 
fhocked  at  the  fervile  offices  and  mean  em- 
ployments in  which  we  fometimes  foe  the 
heroes  of  Homer  engaged.     There  is  a 
pleafure  in  taking  a  view  of  that  fimplicky 
in  oppofition  to  the  luxury  of  foccecdir? 
ages,  in  beholding  monarchs  without  thet- 
guards,  princes  tending  their  flocks,  and 
prince  Acs  drawing  water  from  the  f price?. 
When  we  read  Homer,  we  ought  to  reded 
that  we  are  reading  the  moft  ancient  au- 
thor in  the  heathen  world;  and  those  %*o 
confider  him  in  this  light  will  double  tbs-f 
pleafure  in  the  perufal  of  him.     Let  then, 
think  they  are  growing  acquainted  «::* 
nations  and  people  that  are  now  no  meet ; 
that  they  are  ftepping  alrroft  three  v  "-* 
fand  years  back  into  the  remoteftanti^ .:". 
and  entertaining  thcmfelves  wita  a  c  i" 
and  furprifing  vilion  of  things  no  *hczc  c? 
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to  be  found,  the  only  true  mirror  of  that 
ancient  world.  By  thb  means  alone  their 
greateit  obftacles  will  vanifh ;  and  what 
ufually  creates  their  diflike*  will  become  a 
fitisfaction. 

This  confideration  may  farther  ferve  to 
anfwer  for  the  conftant  ufe  of  the  feme  epi- 
thets to  his  gods  and  heroes,  fach  as  the 
Jar-darting  Phoebus,  the  blue-eyed  Pallas, 
the  fwift-  footed  Achilles*  &c  which  forae 
have  cenfored  as  impertinent  and  tedioufly 
repeated.  Thofe  of  the  gods  depended 
upon  the  powers  and  offices  then  believed 
to  belong  to  them,  and  had  contracted  a 
weight  and  veneration  from  the  rites  and 
folemn  devotions  in  which  they  were  ufed ; 
they  were  a  fort  of  attributes  in  which  it 
was  a  matter  of  religion  to  falate  them  on 
all  occaiions,  and  which  it  was  an  irreve- 
rence to  omit.  As  for  the  epithets  of  great 
men,  Monf.Boileau  is  of  opinion,  that  they 
were  in  the  nature  of  furnames*  and  re- 
peated as  fach ;  for  the  Greeks,  having 
no  names  derived  from  their  fathers*  were 
obliged  to  add  fome  other  diftinclion  of  each 
perlon ;  either  naming  his  parents  exprefsly, 
or  his  place  of  birth*  profeffion,  or  the  like : 
as  Alexander*  the  fon  of  Philip*  Herodotus 
of  HalicarnalTas*  Diogenes  the  Cynic*  &c. 
Homer  therefore,  complying  with  the  cuf- 
tom  of  his  country,  ufed  fuch  diftinctive  ad- 
ditions as  better  agreed  with  poetry.  And 
indeed  we  have  fomething  parallel  to  thefe 
in  modern  times*  fuch  as  the  names  of 
Harold  Harefbot*  Edmund  Ironfide,  Ed- 
ward Long-fhanks*  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  &c.  If  yet  thb  be  thought  to  ac- 
count better  for  the  propriety  than  for  the 
repetition*  I  (hall  add  a  farther  conjecture  : 
Hcfiod,  dividing  the  world  into  its  different 
ages,  has  placed  a  fourth  age  between  the 
brazen  and  the  icon  one*  of  "  Heroes  dif- 
tinft  from  other  men :  a  divine  race*  who 
fought  at  Thebes  and  Troy*  are -called  De- 
mi-Gods, and  live  by  the  care  of  Jupiter 
ftuheiflandsoftheblefTed*."  Now  among 
the  divine  honours  which  were  paid  them* 
they  might  have  this  alio  in  common 
with  the  gods*  not  to  be  mentioned  with- 
out the  Solemnity  of  an  epithet*  and  fuch 
as  might  be  acceptable  to  them  by  its 
celebrating  their  families,  actions*  or  qua- 
lities. 

What  other  cavils  have  been  raifed 
*g*inft  Homer*  are  fnch  as  hardly  deferve 
*  reply*  but  will  yet  be  taken  notice  of 
**  they  occur  in  the  courfe  of  the  work. 

•  Hefiodj  lib.  i,  ver.  155,  &c« 


Many  have  been  occafioned  by  an  injudi- 
cious endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil;  which  is 
much  the  fame  5  as  if  one  fhould  think  to 
raife  the  fuperftructure  by  undermining  the 
foundation:  one  would  imagine,  by  the 
whole  courfe  of  their  parallels*  that  thefe 
critics  never  fo  much  as  heard  of  Homer's 
having  written  firft;  a  confideration  which 
whoever  compares  thefe  two  poets  ought 
to  have  always  in  his  eye.  Some  accufe 
him  for  the  fame  things  which  they  over- 
look or  praife  in  the  other;  as  when  they 
prefer  the  fable  and  moral  of  the  ifcncis  to 
thofe  of  the  Iliad*  for  the  fame  reafbns 
which  might  fet  the  Odyfles  above  the 
JEncis :  as  that  the  hero  is  a  wifer  man ; 
and  the  action  of  the  one  more  beneficial 
to  his  country  than  that  of  the  other :  or 
elfe  they  blame  him  for  not  doing  what  he 
never  defigned ;  as  becaufe  Achilles  is  not 
as  good  and  perfect  a  prince  as  j£neas, 
when  the  very  moral  of  his  poem  required 
a  contrary  character :  it  is  thus  that  Rapin 
judges  in  his  companion  of  Homer  and 
Virgil.  Others  felect  thofe  particular  paf- 
fages  of  Homer*  which  are  not  fo  laboured 
as  fome  that  Virgil  drew  out  of  them :  this 
is  the  whole  management  of  Scaliger  in  his 
Poetices.  Others  quarrel  with  what  they 
take  for  low  and  mean  expreffions,  fome- 
times  through  a  falfe  delicacy  and  refine* 
ment,  oftener  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
graces  of  the  original ;  and  then  triumph 
in  the  awkwardness  of  their  own  transla- 
tions ;  this  is  the  conduct  of  Perault  in  his 
Parallels.  Lailly,  there  are  others*  who* 
pretending  to  a  fairer  proceeding*  diftin- 
guim  between  the  perfonal  merit  of  Ho- 
mer* and  that  of  his  work ;  but  when  they 
come  to  afiign  the  caufes  of  the  great  re- 
putation of  the  Iliad,  they  found  it  upon  the 
ignorance  of  his  times  and  the  prejudice 
of  thofe  that  followed :  and*  in  purfuance 
of  this  principle*  they  make  thofe  accidents 
(fuch  as  the  contention  of  the  cities*  &c.) 
to  be  the  caufes  of  his  fame*  which  were 
in  reality  the  confequences  of  his  merit* 
The  fame  might  as  well  be  faid  of  Virgil 
or  any  great  author*  whofe  general  charac- 
ter will  infallibly  raife  many  cafual  addi- 
tions to  their  reputation.  Thb  is  the  me- 
thod of  Monf.  de  la  Motte ;  who  yet  con- 
fefles  upon  the  whole,  that  in  whatever  age 
Homer  had  lived,  he  mull  have  been  the 
greateit  poet  of  his  nation*  and  that  he  may 
be  faid  in  this  fenfe  to  be  the  matter  even 
of  thofe  who  furpafled  him. 

In  all  thefe  objections  we  fee  nothing 
that  contradicts  his  title  to  the  honour  of 
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the  chief  invention;  and  as  long  as  this 
(which  indeed  is  the  characteriltic  of  poetry 
itfelf)  remains  unequalled  by  hU  followers, 
he  frill  contioucs  fuperior   to   them.     A 
cooler  judgment  may  commit  fewer  faults, 
and  be  more  approved  in  the  eyes  of  one 
fort  of  critics :  but  that  warmth  of  fancy 
will  carry  the  loudeft  and  mod  univerfal 
applaufcs,  which  holds  the  heart  of  a  reader 
under  the  ftrongell  enchantment.     Homer 
not  only  apprars  the  inventor  of  poetry, 
but  excels  .ill  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  1  wallowed  up  the  honour 
of  thofe  who  iucceeded  him.    What  he  has 
done  admitted  no  increnfe,  it  only  left  room 
for  contraction  or  regulation.     He  [hewed 
all  the  ftretch  of  fancy  at  once ;  and  if  he 
has  failed  in  fome  of  his  Mights,  it  was  but 
becaufe  he  attempted  every  thing.  A  work 
of  this  kind  fcemslikea  mighty  tree  which 
rifes  from  the  moil  vigorous  (te^t  is  im- 
proved with  induftry,  flourifhes,  and  pro- 
duces the  fined  fruit;  nature  and  art  con- 
fpire  to  raife  it ;  pleafure  and  profit  join  to 
make  it  valuable :  and  they  who  find  the 
jufteft  faults,  have  only  laid,  that  a  few 
branches  (which  run  luxuriant  through  a 
richnefs  of  nature)  might  be  lopped  into 
form  to  give  it  a  more  regular  appear- 
ance. 

Having  now  fpoken  of  the  beauties  and 
defects  of  the  original,  it  remains  to  treat 
of  the  tranfiation,  with  the  fame  view  to 
the  chief  characteristic.  As  far  as  that 
is  fcen  in  the  main  parts  of  the  poem,  fuch 
as  the  fable,  manners,  and  fentiments, 
no  tranflator  can  prejudice  it  but  by  wil- 
ful omiiiions  or  contractions.  As  it  alfo 
breaks  out  in  every  particular  image,  de- 
fcription,  and  limile,  whoever  Icfiens  or 
too  much  foftens  thofe,  takes  off  from  this 
thief  character.  It  is  the  firft  grand  duty 
of  an  interpreter  to  give  his  author  entire 
and  unmaimed ;  and  for  the  relt,  the  dic- 
tion and  verification  only  are  his  proper 
province;  fince  thefe  mail  be  his  own,  but 
the  others  he  is  to  take  as  he  finds  them. 

It  Ihould  then  be  confidered,  what  me- 
thods may  afford  fome  equivalent  in  onr 
language  for  the  graces  of  thefe  in  the 
Cm-ek.  It  is  certain  no  literal  tranfiation 
can  be  juit  to  an  excellent  original  in  a 
fuperior  language :  but  it  is  a  great  mif- 
takc  to  imagine  (as  many  have  done)  that 
a  rafu  paraphrafe  can  make  amends  for 
t-.is  general  defect;  which  is  no  lefs  in 
danger  to  lofe  the  fpirit  of  an  ancient,  by 
deviating  into  the  modern  manners  of  ex- 
predion.     If  there  be  fometimes  a  dark- 


nefs,  there  is  often  a  light  in  antiquity 
which  nothing  better  prelervcs  than  a  ver- 
fion   almoft  literal.     I  know  no  liberties 
one  ought  to  take,  but  thofe  which  are 
neceflary  for  transfufing  the  fpirit  of  the 
original,  and  fupportine  the  poetical  ftyle 
of  the  translation :  and  I  will  venture  to 
fay,  there  have  not  been  more  men  mhled 
in  former  times  by  a  fervile  dull  adherence, 
to  the  latter,  than  have  been  deluded  in 
ours   by  a  chimerical    infolent  hope  of 
raifing  and  improving  their  author.    It  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that  the  fire  of  the  poem, 
is  what  a  tranflator  fhould  principally  re- 
gard, as  it  is  mod  likely  to  expire  in  his 
managing :  however,  it  is  his  fafeft  way 
to  be  content  with  preferving  this  to  his 
utmoft  in  the  whole,  without  endeavouring 
to  be  more  than  he  finds  his  author  is,  b 
any  particular  place.     It  is  a  great  fecret 
in  writing,  to  know  when  to  be  plain,  and 
when  poetical  and  figurative;   and  it  i* 
what  Homer  wiil  teach  us,  if  we  will  hut 
follow  modeftly  in  his  footftcps.    Where 
his  didion  is  bold  and  lofty,  let  us  rule 
ours  as  high  as  we  can  ;  but  where  he  u 
plain  and  humble,  we  ought  not  to  be  de- 
tcrred  from  imitating  him  by  the  fear  of 
incurring  the  cenfure-of  a  mere  Eneaia 
critic.     Nothing  that  belongs  to  Hcirer 
feems  to  have  been  more  commonly  nr.il- 
taken  than  the  juft  pitch  of  his  ftyle;  feme 
of  his  tranflators  having  fwelled  into  raf. 
tian  in  a  proud  confidence  of  the  fublirae; 
others  funk  into  flatnefa    in   a  cold  vA 
timorotos  notion  of  fimh  Mty.     Methinb 
I  fee  thefe  different  followers  of  Hoircr, 
fome  fweating  and  draining  after  him  by 
violent    leaps   and   bounds,   (the  certain 
figns  of  falfe  mettle) ;  others  Hourly  aod 
fervilely  creeping  in  his  train,  whik  the 
poet  himfelf  is  all  the  time    proceeding 
with  an  unaffected  and  equal  majefry  be- 
fore them.  However,  of  the  two  extreme* 
one  could  fooner  pardon  frenzy  than  fri- 
gidity :  no  author  is  to  be  envied  for  foca 
commendations  as  he  may  gain  by  that  cha- 
racter of  ltyle;  which  his  friends  mull  agree 
together  to  call  fimplicity,  and  tie  ttl 
of  the  world  will  call  dulnefs.  _  There  u  a 
graceful  and  dignified  fimplicity,  aswe.1 
as  a  bald  and  fordid  one,  which  difirra 
much  from  each  other  as  the  air  of  a  p^ 
man  from  that  of  a  floven  :  it  is  one  thirg 
to  be  tricked  up,  and  another  not  to  be 
d  relied  at  all.     Simplicity  is  the  mean  be- 
tween  oftentation  and  rufticity. 

This  pure  and   noble  fimplicity  l<  * 
where  in  fuch  perfection  as  in  the  Scnr- 
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tore  and  our  author.  One  may  affirm,  pound,  without  violence  to  the  ear,  or  to 
with  all  refpeft  to  the  infpired  writings,  the  received  rules  or*  competition;  as  wtll 
that  the  divine  fpirit  made  ufe  of  no  other  as  .thofe  which  have  received  a  iancliou 
Aords  bat  what  were  intelligible  and  from  the  authoiity  of  our  beft  poets,  and 
rormnon  to  men  at  that  time,  and  in  that  are  become  familiar  through  their  ufe  of 
>art  of  the  world ;  and  as  Homer  is  the  them ;  fuch  as  the  cloud-compelling  Jove, 
tutbor  neareft  to  thofe,  his  (tyle  mult  of  Sec.  As  for  the  reft,  whenever  any  can 
rourfe  bear  a  greater  refemblance  to  the  be  as  fully  and  (ignificantly  exprefied  in  a 
acred  books  than  that  of  any  other  wri-  fuigle  word  as  in  a  compound  one,  the 
er.  This  consideration  (together  with  courfe  to  be  taken  is  obvious, 
vhat  has  been  obferved  of  the  parity  Some  that  cannot  be  fo  turned  as  to 
)f  fome  of  his  thoughts)  may  methinks  prefcrve  their  full  image  by  one  or  two 
nluce  a  translator  on  the  one  hard  to  words,  may  have  juftice  done  them  by 
jive  into  fcveral  of  thofe  general  phraies  circumlocution;  as  the  epithet  i»W»£ttotf 
md  manner*  of  cxpieffion,  which  h.ive  to  a  mountain,  would  appear  little  or  ridi- 
ittained  a  veneration  even  in  our  language  culous  translated  literally  "  leaf- (baking/9 
Tom  being  u fed  in  the  Old  Tcftament;  but  affords  a  majdlic  idea  in  the  peri- 
is  on  the  other,  to  avoid  thofe  which  have  phrafis :  "  The  lofty  mountain  (hakes  bis 
>een  appropriated  to  the  Divinity,  and  in  waving  woods."  Others  that  admit  of 
1  manner  configned  to  xnyftery  and  reli-  differing  (ignifications",  may  receive  an  ad- 
gion.  vantage  by  a  judicious  variation  accord- 
For  a  farther  prefervation  of  this  air  of  ing  to  the  occafions  on  which  they  arc 
lirr.plicity,  a  particular  care  mould  be  introduced.  For  example,  the  epithet  of 
taken  to  exprefs  with  all  plain nefs,  thofe  Apollo,  JxnSoXo?,  or  "  far- (hooting/*  is 
moral  fentences  and  proverbial  fpceches  capable  of  two  explications ;  one  literal 
which  are  fo  numerous  in  this  poet,  in  refpcclto  the  darts  and  bow,  the  enfigns 
Th  y  hive  fomething  venerable,  ^ind  I  of  that  god ;  the  other  allegorical  with 
may  fay  oracular,  in  that  unadorned  gra-  regard  10  the  rays  of  the  Um:  therefore 
vity  and  fhortnefs  with  which  they  are  de-  in  fuch  places  where  Apollo  h  reprefentcd 
livercd  :  a  grace  which  would  be  utterly  as  a  god  in  pe:fon,  I  would  ufe  the  former 
loft  by  endeavouring  to  give  them  what  interpretation  ;  and  where  the  effe&s  of  the 
we  oil  a  more  ingenious  (that  is,  a  more  fun  are  defcribed,  I  would  make  choice 
modern)  turn  in  rhe  paraphrafe.  of  the  latter.     Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be 

Perhaps  the  mixture  of  fotnc  Grecifms  neceflary  to  avoid  that  perpetual  rcpeti- 
*nd  old  words,  after  the  manner  of  Mil-  tion  of  the  fame  epithets  which  we  find  in 
f>n.  if  done  without  too  much  aflFcct.ition,  Homer;  and  which,  though  it  might  be 
might  not  have  an  i!l  effect  in  a  ve:tbn  of  accommodated  (as  has  been  already  lhcwn) 
this  pi-ticular  work,  which  mod  of  any  to  the  ear  of  thofe  times,  is  by  no  means 
other  ieems  to  require  a  venerable  antique  fo  to  ours:  but  one  may  wait  for  oppor- 
cal>.  But  certainly  the  ufe  of  modern  tunities  of  placing  them,  where  they  de- 
terms  of  war  and  government,  fuch  as  rive  an  additional  beauty  from  the  occa- 
platoon,  campaign,  junto,  or  the  like  (into  fions  on  which  they  arc  employed;  and  in 
*hich  fome  of  his  tranflators  have  fallen)  doing  this  properly,  a  tranflator  may  at 
cannot  be  allowable ;  thole  only  excepted,  once  (hew  his  fancy  and  his  judgment, 
without  which  it  is  impotfible  to  treat  the  As  for  Homer's  repetitions,  we  may  di- 
fubjecb  in  any  living  language.  vide  them  into  three  forts;  of  whole  nar- 

There  arc  two  peculiarities  in  Homer's  rations  and  fpeeches,  of  (ingle  fentences, 

di&ion,  which  arc  a  fort  of  marks,   or  and  of  one  verfe  or  hemiftich.     I  hope  it 

fflole*,  by  which  every  common  c)e  dif-  is  not  impoflible  to  have  fuch  a  regard  to 

tinguifties  him  at  firft  fight:    thofe  who  thefe,  as  neither  to  J ofe  fo  known  a  mark 

are  not  his  greateft  admirers  look  upon  of  the  author  on  the  one  hind,  nor  to  offend 

them  as  defects,  and  thofe  who  are,   fecm  the  reader  too  much  on  the  other.  The  re- 


Many  ...  _ 

done  literally  into  Englifh  without  de-  as  in  the  mefTage;  from  gods  to  men,  or 
joying  the  parity  of  our  language.  I  from  higher  powers  to  inferiors  in  concerns 
be.ieve  fuch  mould  be  retained  as  Aide  of  flair,  or  where  the  ceremonial  of  reli- 
ufily  of  themfelves  into  an  Englifti  com-    gion   fecms  to  require  it,  ia  the  folemn 

N  n  4.  forms 


$$« 


ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


forms  of  prayer,  oaths,  or  the  like.  In 
other  cafes,  I  believe,  the  bed  rule  is,  to 
be  guided  by  the  nearnefs,  or  dillancs,  at 
which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original  :  when  they  follow  too  clofe,  one 
may  vary  the  expreffion  ;  but  it  is  a  ques- 
tion, whether  a  profefTed  tranflator  be 
authorifed  to  omit  any  :  if  they  be  tedious, 
the  author  is  to  anfwer  for  it. 

It  only  remains  to  fpeak  of  the  Vcrfifi- 


have  been  of  an  arrogant  tun,  and  an 
enthufiafl  in  poetry.  His  ownboaft  of 
having  finifhed  half  the  Iliad  in  left  than 
fifteen  weeks,  (hews  with  what  negligence 
his  verfion  was  performed.  Bat  that 
which  is  to  be  allowed  him,  and  wliid 
very  much  contributed  to  cover  his  de- 
fects, b  a  daring  fiery  fpiiit  which  animates 
his  tranflation,  which  is  fomething  like 
what  one   might  imagine  Homer  himielf 


cation.     Homer  (as  has  been  laid)  is  per-    would   have  writ  before    he  arrived  at 
pctually  applying  the  found  to  the  fenfe,    years  of  difcretion. 
and  varying   it  on    every   new   fubjeft. 


This  is  indeed  one  of  the  moft  exquifite 
beauties  of  poetry,  and  attainable  by  very 
few :  I  know  only  of  Homer  eminent  for 
it  in  the  Greek,  and  Virgil  in  Latin.  I 
am  fcnfible  it  is  whit  may  fometimes  hap- 
pen by  chance,  when  a  writer  is  warm, 
"and  fully  po (TefTed  of  his  image :  how- 
ever it  may  be  reafonably  believed  they 
jdefigned  this,  in  whofe  verfe  it  fo  mam- 
fellly  appears  in  a  fuperior  degree  to  all 
others.  Few  readers  have  the  ear  to  be 
judges  of  it ;  but  thofe  who  have,  will  fee 
I  have  endeavoured  at  this  beauty. 


Hobbes  has  given  us  a  correct  exposi- 
tion of  the  fenfe  in  general  :  bit  for  par- 
ticulars and  circumftances  he  continually 
lops  them,  and  often  omits  the  moft  beau- 
tiful.     As  for  its  being  efteemed  a  ciofe 
tranflation,  I  doubt  not  many  have  beea 
led  into  that  error  by  the  (hor:nefs  of  it, 
which  proceeds  not  from  his  following  toe 
original  line  by  line,  but  from  tae  contri- 
tions above  mentioned.      He   ibmec.mes 
omit*  whole  fi miles  and  fentences,  and  is 
now  and  then   guilty  of  mi  flakes  into 
which  no  writer    of   his  learning  coJi 
have  fallen,  but  through  careleffoek.  His 


Upon  the  whole,  I  muft  conclude  myfclf    poetry,  as  wpII  as  ( Jgilby's,  is  too  mo* 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  juftice  to  Ho-     for  criticifm. 


mer.     I  attempt  him  in  no  other  hope  but 
that   which   one    may  entertain  without 
much  vanity,  of  giving  a  more  tolerable 
copy  of  him  than  any  entire  tranflation  in 
verfe  has  yet  done.     We  have  only  thofe 
of  Chapman,  Hobbes,  and  Ogilby,  Chap- 
man has  taken  the  advantage  of  an  im- 
meafurable  length  of  verfe,  notwithstand- 
ing which,  there  is  fcarce  any  paraphrafe 
more  loofe  and  rambling  than  his.     He 
has  frequent  interpolations  of  four  or  fix 
lines,   and  I   remember  one  in  the  thir- 
teenth book  of  the  OdyiTes,  ver.  3 1 2,  where 
he   has  fpun   twenty  verfes  out   of  two. 
He  is  often  miflaken  in  fo  bold  a  manner, 
that  one  might  think  he  deviated  on  pur- 
pofe,  if  he  did  not  in  other  places  of  his 
notes  infill  fo  much  upon  verbal  trifles. 
He  appears  to  have  had  a  ftrong  affectation 
of   extracting   new  meanings  out  of  his 
author,   infomuch  as   to  promife,  in  his 
rhyining  preface,  a  poem  of  the  myfleries 
he  had  revealed  in  Homer:   and  perhaps 
he  endeavoured  to  drain  the  obvious  fenfe 
to  this  end      His  expreffion  is  involved  in 
fu(Uan?  a  fault  for  which  he  was  remark- 
able in  his  original   writings,  as  in  the 
tragedy  of  Bufly   d'Amboife,  &c„     In  a 
word,  the  nature  of  the  man  may  account 
for    hi5  whpls  performance;  for   heap- 
pears,  from  his  preface  and  remarks,   to 


It  is  a   great  lofs  to  the  poetical  world 
that  Mr.  Drydcn  did  not  live  to  tranfiitc 
the  Iliad.     He   has  left  us  only  the  firft 
book,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the  filth;  in 
which,  if  he  has  in  feme  places  not  ua.y 
interpreted  the    fenfe,  or    preferred  the 
antiquities,  it  ought  to  be  excufed  ci  »c- 
coont  of  the  hafte  he  was  obliged  to  write 
in.     He  feems  to  have  had  too  much  re- 
gard to  Chapman,  whofe  words  he  font- 
times  copied,  and  has  unhappily  followed 
him  in  paffages  where  he  wanders  tresi 
the  original.     However,  had  he  traaflit&i 
the  whole  work,  1   would  no  more  hat? 
attempted  Homer  after  him  than  Xvz-< 
his  verfion  of  whom  (notwithftandingloaie 
human  errors)    is  the  moft    noble   1%. 
fpirited  tranflation  I   know  in  any  lan- 
guage.    But  the  fate  of  great  geniain  m 
like  that  of  great  ministers,  though  ti&T 
are  confeflcdly  the  firft   in  the  comma*- 
wealth  of  letters,  theyrouft  bejjnviedas: 

calumniated  only  for  being -*t  *he  ^°* 
of  jt. 

That  which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to 
be  the  endeavour  of  any  one  who  ulu- 
lates Homer,  is  above  all  things  to  ;*? 
alive  that  fpirit  and  fire  which  rcako : : 
chief  character:  in  particular  places.  »:»- 
the  fenfe  can  bear  any  doubt,  to  I*-* 
the  ilrongeft   and  iroft  poetical,  as  rz  \ 
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agreeing  with  that  chara&cr;  to  copy  him 
in  all  the  variations  of  hit  .JLyie,  am  the 
different  modulation*  of  his  numbers ;  to 
preferve,  in  the  more  a&ive  or  defcriptive 


obliged  to  Sir  Richard  Steele  for  a  very 
early  recommendation  of  my  undertaking 
to  the  public.  Dr.  Swift  promoted  my 
intereft  with  that  warmth  with  which  he 


parts,  a  warmth  and  elevation;   in  the    sjwsys  ferves  his  friend.    The  humanity 


more  fedate  or  narrative,  a  plainnefs  and 
folemnity;  in  the  (pceches,  a  fulnefs  and 
perfpicuity;  in  the  fentences,  a  (hortnefs 
and  gravity :  not  to  negle&  even  the  little 
figures  ana  turns  on  the  words,  nor  fome- 
times  the  very  call  of  the  periods,  neither 
to  omit  nor  confound  any  rites  or  cuftoms 
of  antiquity:  perhaps  too  he  ought  to  in- 
clude the  whole  in  a  fhorter  compafs  than 
has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  tranflator, 
who  has  tolerably  preferred  either  the 
fenfe  or  poetry.     What  I  would  farther 
recommend  to  him,  is  to  (tudy  his  author 
rather  from  his  own  text  than  from  any 
commentaries,    how   learned    foever,    or 
whatever  figure  they  may  make  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  world ;  to  confider  him 
attentively   in    comparifon    with    Virgil 
above  all  the  ancients,  and  with  Milton 
above  all  the  moderns.    Next  thefe,  the 
archbHhop  of  Cambray's  Telemachus  may 
give  him  the  trued  idea  of  the  fpirjt  and 
turn  of  our  author,  and  BofiVs  admirable 
treadle  of  the  epic  poem  the  jufteft  notion 
of  his  defignand  conduct.     But  after  all, 
with  whatever  judgment  and  ftudy  a  man 
may  proceed,  or  with  whatever  happinefs 
he  may  perform  fuch  a  work,  he  muft 
hope  to  pfeafe  but  a  few;  thofe  only  who 
have  at  once  a  tafte  of  poetry,  and  compe- 
tent learning.     For  to  fatisfy  fuch  as  want 
either,  is  not  in  the  nature  of  this  under- 
taking; fince  a  mere  modern  wit  can  like 
nothing  that  is  not  modern,  and  a  pedant 
nothing  that  is  not  Greek. 

What  I  have  done  is  fubmitted  to  the 
public,  from  whofe  opinions  I  am  pre- 
pared to  learn ;  though  I  fear  no  judges 
fo  little  as  our  beft  poets,  who  are  moft 
fenfible  of  the  weight  of  this  talk.  As  for 
the  worft,  whatever  they  (hall  pleafe  to 
fay,  they  may  give  me  fome  concern  as 
they  are  unhappy  men,  but  none  as  they 
are  malignant  writers.  I  was  guided  in 
this  tranSation  by  judgments  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs,  and  by  perfons  for  whom 
they  can  have  no  kindnefs,  if  an  old 
observation  be  true,  that  the  ilrongeft  an- 
tipathy in  the  world  is  that  of  tools  to 
men  of  wit.  Mr.  Addifon  was  the  firft 
whofe  advice  determined  me  to  under- 
take this  ufk,  who  was  pleafed  to  write 
to  me  upon  that  occafion,  in  fuch  terms  as 
1  cannot  repeat  without  vanity.    I  was 


and  franknefs  of  Sir  Samuel  Garth  are 
what  I  never  knew  wanting  on  any  occa- 
fion.   I  mull  alfo  acknowledge,  with  infi- 
nite pleafure,  the  many  friendly  offices,  as 
well  as  iincere  criticiims,   of  Mr.  Con- 
greve,  who  had  led  me  the  way  in  trans- 
lating fome  parts  of  Homer;  as  I  wifh* 
for  the  fake  of  the  world,  he  had  pre* 
vented  me  in  the  reft.    I  muft  add  the 
names  of  Mr.  Rowe  and  Dr.  Parnett, 
though  I  fhall  take  a  farther  opportunity 
of  doing  juftice  to  the  laft,  whofe  good- 
nature (to  give  it  a  great  panegyric)  is 
no  lefs  extenfive  than  his  learning.    The 
favour  of  thefe  gentlemen  is  not  entirely 
undeferved  by  .me  who  bears  them  fo  true 
an  affe&jon.    But  what  can  i  fay  of  the 
honour  fo  many  of  the  great  have  done 
me,  while  the  firft  names  of  the  age  appear 
as  my  fubferibers,   and  the  moft  diftin- 
guUhed  patrons  and  ornaments  of  learn- 
ing as  my  chief  encouragers  ?    Among 
thefe,  it  is  a  particular  pleafure  to  me 
to  find,  that  my  higheft  obligations  are  to 
fuch  who  have  done  moft  honour  to  the 
name  of  poet:  that  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  was  not  difpleafed  1  mould 
undertake  the  author,  to  whom  he  has 
given  .(in  his  excellent  Eflay)  fo  complete 
a  praife. 

"  Read  Homer  once,  and  you  can  read  no  more  3 
"  For  all  books  elfe  appear  fo  mean,  fo  poor, 
"  Verfe  will  fecra  Profe  $  but  ftill  per  lift  to  ready 
"  And  Homer  will  be  all  the  books  you  need.** 

That  the  Earl  of  Halifax  was  one  of  the 
firft  to  favour  me,  of  whom  it  is  hard  to 
fay,  whether  the  advancement  of  the  polite 
arts  is  more  owing  to  his  generality  Or 
his  example.    That  fuch  a  genius  as  my 
Lord  Bofingbroke,  not  more  diftinguiihed 
in  the  great  fcenes  of  bufinefs  than  in 
all  the  ufeful  and  entertaining  parts  of 
learning,  has  not  refufed  to  be  the  critic 
of  thefe  lheets,  and  the  patron  of  their 
writer.     And  that  fo  excellent  an  imitator 
of  Homer  as  the  noble  author  of  the  tra- 
gedy of  Heroic  Love,  has  continued  his 
partiality  to  me,  from  my  writing  Paftorals, 
to  my  attempting  the  Iliad.  I  cannot  deny 
myfelf  the  pride  of  confefling,  that  I  have 
had  the  advantage  not  only  of  their  ad- 
vice for  the  conduct  in  general,  but  their 
correction  of  feveral  particulars  of  this 
translation, 

I  could 
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our  minds  a  pleating  variety  of  fcenes  and  pleafanter  every  manner  of  expreffion  is, 

Lindfcapes,  whilft  it  teaches  us,  and  makes  than  the  plain  and  direct  mention  of  it 

the  dyed  of  its  precepts  look  like  a  de-  would  have   been.     It  is  in  the  fecond 

fcription.    *  A  Georgic  therefore  hfome  Georgic,  where  he  tells  us  what  trees  wilt 

1  part  of  the  fcience  of  huibandry  put  into  bear  grafting  on  each  other: 
'  a  pleating  drefs,  and  fet  off  with  all  the 

»  beauties  and  embellimments  of  poetry/  *  <**  .•Ue[i". nmot  'm*»n*  ^f"*  . 

Now  fince  this  fcience  of  huibandry  u  of  a  Fm  pyrum>  ct  pr'unU  Up.Ju  ^^  com^ 

very  large  extent,  the  poet  (hews  his  Ikill         Sterile*  Platani  maloa  geflere  vaJentca, 

in  tingling  oat  fuch  precepts  to  proceed  on,  Ciftanea  fagos,  ornufque  incanurt  albo 

is  are  ufeful,  and  at  the  fame  time  moft  Flo,«  Pyrf  *  GUmim^mfimfitimfA  *lmh, 

ranable  of  ornament.    Virgil  was  fo  well  r^T?"  ,0n£um  ^JTV  *  t*™     ' 

1              1      •  .     1  •     ,r          °  1             r        a*  £xnt  ad  coeium  ramis  feliciousarbos : 

icquamtcd  with  this  fecret,  that  to  fet  off  Miraturquc  novas  frondes  et  non  fua  pom.. 
115  fir  ft  Georgic  he  has  run  into  a  fet  of 

>rccepts,  which  are  almoft  foreign  to  his  Here  we  fee  the  poet  conGdered  all  the 

object,  in  that  beautiful  account  he  gives  effects  of  this  union  between  trees  of  diffe- 

is  of  the  figns  in  nature,  which  precede  the  rent  kinds,  and  took  notice  of  that  eJFeft 

:hanges  of  the  weather.  which  had  the  moil  furprife,  and  by  con- 

And  if  there  be  fo  much  art  in  the  feqiaence  the  moft  delight  in  it,  to  exprefs 

hoice  of  fit  precepts,  there  is  much  more  the  capacity  that  was  in  them  of  being 

tquired  in  the  treating  of  them,  that  they  thus  united.     This  way  of  writing  is  every 

my  fall  in  after  each  other  by  a  natural  where  much  in  ufe  among  the  poets,  and 

inforced  method,  and  (hew  themfelves  in  is  particularly  praclifed  by  Virgil,  who 

he  bell  and  rnoft  advantageous  light.  They  loves  to  fuggeft  a  truth  indirectly,  and 

bould  all  be  fo  finely  wrought  together  in  without  giving  us  a  full  and  open  view  of 

he  fame  piece,  rhat  no  coarfe  feam  may  it,  to  let  us  fee  juft  fo  much  as  will  natural* 

>ifcovcr  where  they  join;  as  inn  curious  ly  lead  the  imagination  into  all  the  parts 

trede  of  needle-work  one  colour  fails  away  that  lie  concealed.     This  is  wonderfully 

•y  fuch  juft  degrees,  and  another  rifes  fo  diverting  to  the  underftanding,  thus  to  re- 

[>  eniibly,  that  we  fee  the  variety  without  ceive  a  precept,  that  enters,  as  it  were, 

>eing  able  to  diftinguifli  the  total  vanifh-  through  a  bye-way,  and  to  apprehend  an 

:g  of  the  one  from  the  firlt  appearance  of  idea   that  draws  a  whole  train  after  it. 

tie  other.     Nor  is  it  fumcient  to  range  For  here  the  mind,  which  is  always  de- 

nd  difpofc  this  body  of  precepts  into  a  lighted  with  its  own  difcoveries,  only  takes 

I  ear  and  eafy  method,  anlefs  they  are  de-  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  feems  to  work 

ttred   to  us  in  the  moft  pleafing  and  out  the  reft  by  the  ftrength  of  her  own 

greeable  manner;  for  there  are  ieveral  faculties 

ays  of  conveying  the  fame  troth  to  the  But  fince  the  inculcating  precept  upon 

iind  of  man ;  and  to  choofe  the  plea-  precept,  will  at  length  prove  tirefome  to 

inteft  of  thefe  ways,  is  that  which  chiefly  the  reader,  if  he  meets  with  no  entertain- 

iftinguifhes  poetry  from  profe,  and  makes  ment,  the  poet  muft  take  care  not  to  in- 

rirgiPs  rules  of  huibandry  pleafanter  to  comber  his  poem  with  too  much  bofinefs ; 

rad    than   Varro's.    Where  the  profe-  but  fometimes  to  relieve  the  fubjelt  with  a 

riter  tells  us  plainly  what  ought  to  be  moral  reflection,  or  let  it  reft  a  while,  for 

one,  the  poet  often  conceals  the  precept  the  fake  of  a  pleafant  and  pertinent  di- 

I  a  description,  and  reprefents  his  coun-  greflion.  Nor  is  it  fufficient  to  run  out 
yman  performing  the  action  in  which  he  into  beautiful  and  diverting  digreflions  (as 
ould  inftruA  his  reader.  Where  the  one  it  is  generally  thought)  unlefs  they  are 
rts  oat,  as  fully  and  diftin&ly  as  he  can,  brought  in  aptly,  and  are  fomething  of  a 

II  the  parts  of  the  truth  which  he  would  piece  with  the  main  defign  of  the  Georgic : 
◦mmunicate  to  us;  the  other  Angles  out  for  they  ought  to  have  a  remote  alliance 
ie  moft  pleafing  cirenmftance  of  this  at  leaft  to  the  fubjett,  that  fo  the  whole 
uth,  and  to  conveys  the  whole  in  a  more  poem  may  be  more  uniform  and  agreeable 
i verting  manner  to  the  underftanding,  in  all  its  parts.    We  mould  never  quite 

fhall  give  one  inftance  out  of  a  mul-  lofe  fight  of  the  country,  though  we  are 

tude  of  this  nature  that  might  be  found  fometimes  entertained  with  a  dirt  ant  pro- 

1  the    Georgics,  where  the  reader  may  fpect  of  it.    Of  this  nature  are  Virgil's 

:e  the  different  ways  Virgil  has  taken  to  descriptions  of  the  original  of  agriculture, 

xDrefs  the  feme  thing,  and  bow  much  of  (h,e  fruitfulncfi  of  Italy,  of  a  country 

life. 
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life,  and  the  like,  which  are  not  brought  in 
by  force,  but  naturally  rife  out  of  the  prin- 
cipal argument  and  defign  of  the  poem. 
J  know  no  one  digreflion  in  the  Georgics 
that  may  feem  to  contradict  this  obferva- 
tion,  befides  that  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
n\  It  book,  where  the  poet  lanrch^sout  into 
a  difenurfe  of  the  battle  of  Miarlal:a,  and 
the  actions  of  Auguftus.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  confider,  how  admirably  he  has 
tuned  the  courfe  of  his  narration  into  its 
proper  channel,  and  made  his  huibandman 
concerned  even  in  what  relates  to  the  bat- 
tle, in  thofe,  inimitable  lines : 

» 

Scilicet  ct  tempu8  veniet,  cum  finibus  illis 
.AgricoJn  inc\irvo  cerram  molitus  aratro, 
Ixefa  i  men  yet  ficabta  rubigine  pilar 
■Aorgrambus  raftris  galea*  pulfabit  manet, 
Grandiaque.effofl»s  mirabitur  ofla  fepolchria. 

And  afterwards,  fpcaking  of  Auguftus's 
anions,  he  Aill  remembers  that  agriculture 
onght  to  be  fome  way  himed  at  through- 
out the  whole  poem : 


-Non  ullus  aratro 


D'grms  honos :  fqualent  .ibduCiis  anra  colon  is : 
Ec  curvae  ri^idum  fakes  conflantur  in  en  fern. 

We  now  come  to  the  ftyle  which  is  pro- 
per  to  a  Georgic;  and  indeed  this  is  the 
part  on  which  the  poet  mull  lay  out  all  iiis 
ftrength,  that  his  words  may  be  warm  and 
glowing,  and  that  every  thing  he  defcribes 
may  immediately  prefent  itfelf,  and  rife  up 
to  the  reader's  view.  He  ought,  in  parti- 
cu'ar,  to  be  careful  of  not  letting  his  fubjeel 
debate  his  ftyle,  and  betray  him  into  a 
meannefs  of  expreflion,  but  every  where  to 
keep  up  his  verfe,  in  all  the  pomp  of  num- 
bers and  dignity  of  words. 

I  think  nothing  which  is  a  phrafe  or 
fayinp  in  common  talk  (hould  be  admitted 
into  a  fcrious  poem ;  becaufe  it  takes  off 
from  the  Solemnity  of  the  expreffion,  and 
gives  it  too  great  a  turn  of  familiarity: 
much  lefs  ought  the  low  phrafes  and  terms 
of  art  that  are  adapted  to  husbandry,  have 
any  place  in  fuch  a  work  as  the  Georgic, 
which  is  not  to  appear  in  the  natural  urn- 
plicity  and  nakednefs  of  its  fubjeel,  but  in 
the  pleafanteft  drefs  that  poetry  can  beftow 
on  it.  Thus  Virgil,  to  deviate  from  the 
common  form  of  words,  would  not  make 
ufe  of  tempore  butjydere  in  his  firft  verfe ; 
and  every  where  elte  abounds  with  meta- 
phors, Grecifms,  and  circumlocutions,  to 
give  his  verfe  the  greater  pomp,  and  pre- 
icrve  it  from  finking  into  a  plebeian  ftyle. 
Ami  hc:cin  confifb  Virgil's  mailer-piece, 


who  has  not  only  excelled  all  other  poets, 
but  even  himfelf  in  the  language  of  his 
Georgics ;  where  we  receive  more  ftrong 
and  lively  ideas  of  things  from  his  word*, 
than  we  could  have  done  from  the  obje& 
themfeJves ;  and  find  our  imagination* 
more  affected  by  his  defcription*,  than  they 
would  luvs  been  by  the  very  fight  of  what 
he  defcribes. 

I  mail  now,  after  this  fhort  fcheme  of 
rules,  confider  the  different  fuccefs  that 
Hefiod  and  Virgil  have  met  with  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  which  may  give  m  fome 
further  notion  of  the  excellence  of  the 
Georgics.  To  begin  with  Hefiod;  if  we 
may  guefs  at  his  character  from  his  writ- 
ings, he  had  much  more  of  the  hutWitd- 
man  than  the  poet  in  his  temper :  he  was 
wonderfully  grave,  difcreet,  and  frugal:  he 
lived  altogether  in  the  country,  and  was 
probably,  for  his  great  prudence,  the  orack 
of  the  whole  neighbourhood.  Thefc 
principles  of  good  hufbandry  ran  through 
his  works,  and  directed  him  to  the  choice 
of  tillage  and  merchandize,  for  the  fnbjcft 
of  that  which  is  the  moll  celebrated  of 
them.  He  is  every  where  bent  on  inftruc- 
tion,  avoids  all  manner  of  digrefiions,  aed 
does  not  ftir  out  of  the  field  once  in  the 
whole  Georgic.  His  method  indefcribing 
month  after  month,  with  its  proper  ieafou 
and  employments,  is  too  grave  and  fimpk; 
it  takes  off  from  the  furprife  and  variety 
of  the  poem,  and  makes  the  whole  look 
but  like  a  modem  almanack  in  verfe.  The 
reader  is  carried  through  a  courfe  of  wea- 
ther, and  may  before-hand  guefs  whether 
he  is  to  meet  with  fnow  or  rain,  clouds  or 
funfhine,  in  the  next  defcription.  His  de- 
fcriptions indeed  have  abundance  of  na- 
ture in  them,  but  then  it  is  nature  in  her 
fimplicity  and  undrefs.  Thus  when  be 
fpeaks  of  January,  "  The  wild  heath," 
fays  he, "  run  (hivering  through  thcwowK 
"  with  their  heads  (looping  to  the  ground, 
u  and  their  tails  clapt  between  their  kp\ 
"  the  goats  and  oxen  arc  almoft  &tM 
"  with  cold ;  but  it  is  not  fo  bad  with  the 
*'  fheep,  becaufe  they  have  a  thick  ccj 
"  of  wool  about  them.  The  old  men  tx 
"  are  bitterly  pinched  with  the  weaker; 
"  but  the  young  girls  feel  nothing  of  t, 
"  who  fit  at  home  with  their  mothers  S 
"  a  warm  &rc-{\dc."  Thns  does  the  c!i 
gentleman  give  himfelf  up  to  a  Jooie  kiei 
of  tattle,  rather  than  endeavour  after  a  l: 
poetical  defcription.  Nor  has  he  nV.- 
morc  of  art  or  judgment  in  the  preor*- 
he  has  given  us,  which  are  fown  fo  }o> 
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xhick,  that  they  clog  the  poem  too  much, 
and  are  often  To  minute  and  full  of  circum- 
ilances,  that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verfe.  But  after  all,  we  are  beholden 
co  him  for  the  &rfk  rough  /ketch  of  a 
Georgic :  where  we  may  ftill  difcover 
fo  me  thing  venerable  in  the  antiquenefs  of 
the  work ;  but  if  we  would  fee  the  defign 
enlarged,  the  figures  reformed,  the  colour- 
ing laid  on,  and  the  whole  piece  finifhed, 
we  muft  expelt  it  from  a  greater  mailer's 
Hand. 

Virgil  has  drawn  out  the  rules  of  tillage 
and  planting  into  two  books,  which  Hefiod 
has  difpatched  in  half  a  one ;  but  has  fo 
raifed  the  natural  rudenefs  and  fimplicity 
of  hb  fubjecl,  with  fuch  a  fignifkancy  of 
cxpreflion,  fuch  a  pomp  of  verfe,  fuch  va- 
riety of  tranfitioDs,  and  fuch  a  folemn  air 
in  his  reflections,  that  if  we  look  on  both 
poets  together,  we  fee  in  one  the  plainnefs 
of  a  downright  countryman,  and  in  the 
other  (bmething  of  ruftic  majefty,  like  that 
of  a  Roman  dictator  at  the  plow-tail.    He 
delivers  the  meaneft  of  his  precepts  with  a 
kind  of  grandeur;  he  breaks  the  clods  and 
tofles  the  dung  about  with  an  air  of  grace- 
ful nefs.    His  prognostications  of  the  wea- 
ther are  taken  out  of  Aratus,  where  we 
may  fee  how  judicioufly  he  has  picked  out 
thofe  that  are  molt  proper  for  his  hufband- 
man's  obfervation ;  how  he  has  enforced 
the  cxpreflion,  and  heightened  the  images, 
which  he  found  in  the  original. 

The  (econd  book  has  more  wit  in  it,  and 
a  greater  boldnefs  in  its  metaphors,  than 
any  of  the  re  it.  The  pert,  with  a  great 
beauty,  applies  oblivion,  ignorance,  won- 
der, deiire,  and  the  like,  to  his  trees. 
The  laft  Georgic  has  indeed  as  many  me- 
taphors, but  not  fo  daring  as  this ;  for  hu- 
man thoughts  and  pafBons  may  be  more 
naturally  alcribed  to  a  bee,  than  to  an  in- 
animate plant.  He  who  reads  over  the 
pleafures  of  a  country  life,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Virgil  in  the  latter  end  of  this 
book,  can  fcarce  be  of  Virgil's  mind,  in 
preferring  even  the  life  of  a  philofopher 
to  it. 

We  may,  I  think,  read  the  poet's  clime 
in  his  deicription;  for  he  feems  to  have 
been  in  a  fweat  at  the  writing  of  it : 


O  quit  me  gclidis  Tub  monftbut  Haemi 


Siftae,  etingcnii  ramorutn  procegat  umbra  I 

And  is  every  where  mentioning  among 
his  chief  pleafures,  the  coolneis  of  his 
{hades  and  rivers,  vales  and  grottos ;  which 
a  more  northern  poet  would  have  omkted, 


for  the  defcription  of  a  funny  hill  and  fire* 
fide. 

The  third  Georgic  feems  to  be  the  mofl 
laboured  of  them  all;  there  is  a  wonderful 
vigour  and  fpirit  in  the  defcription  of  the 
horfe  and  chariot-race.  The  force  of  love 
is  re prefen ted  in  noble  inftances,  and  very 
fublime  expreflions.  The  Scythian  winter- 
piece  appears  fo  very  cold  and  bleak  to 
the  eye,  that  a  man  can  fcarce  look  on  ic 
without  (hivering.  The  murrain  at  the  end 
has  all  the  expreifivenefs  that  words  can 
give.  It  was  here  that  the  poet  drained 
hard  to  outdo  Lucretius  in  the  defcription 
of  his  plague;  and  if  the  reader  would  fee 
what  fuccefs  he  had,  he  may  find  it  at  large 
in  Scaligtr. 

But  Virgil  feems  no  where  fo  well 
pleafed  as  when  he  is  got  among  his  bees, 
in  the  fourth  Georgic ;  and  ennobles  the 
actions  of  fo  trivial  a  creature,  with  meta- 
phors drawn  from  the  mod  important  con- 
cerns of  mankind.  His  verfes  are  not  in 
a  greater  noife  and  hurry  in  the  battles  of 
jEneas  and  Turn  us,  than  in  the  engage- 
ment of  two  fwarms.  And  as  in  hi*  iEneis 
he  compares  the  labours  of  his  Trojans  to 
thofe  of  bees  and  pifmires,  here  he  com- 
pares the  labours  of  the  bees  to  thofe  of  the 
Cyclops.  In  fliort,  the  laft  Georgic  was 
a  good  prelude  to  the  JEticis ;  and  very 
well  (hewed  what  the  poet  could  do  in  the 
defcription  of  what  was  really  great,  by  his 
defcribing  the  mock  grandeur  of  an  infca, 
with  fo  good  a  grace.  There  is  more  plea- 
fantnefs  in  the  little  platform  of  a  garden, 
which  he  gives  us  about  the  middle  of 
this  book,  than  in  all  the  fpacious  walks 
and  water-works  of  Rapin.  The  fpeech 
of  Proteus  at  the  end  can  never  be  enough 
admired,  and  was  indeed  very  fit  to  con- 
clude fo  divine  a  work* 

After  this  particular  account  of  the 
beauties  in  the  Georgics,  I  mould  in  the 
next  place  endeavour  to  point  out  its  im- 
perfections, if  it  has  any.  But  though  I 
think  there  are  fome  few  parts  in  it  that 
are  not  fo  beautiful  as  the  reft,  I  (hall  not 
prefume  to  name  them,  as  rather  fufpe cl- 
ing my  own  judgment,  than  I  can  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  fo 
long  under  Virgil's  correction,  and  had  hi 
laft  hand  put  to  it.  The  firft  Georgic 
was  probably  burlefqued  in  the  author's 
life  time;  for  we  ftill  find  in  the  fcholkfts 
a  verfc  that  ridicules  part  of  a  line  tranf. 
lated  from  Hefiod— AW*/  ara,f€re  n¥dv!f 
—And  we  may  eafily  gnefcat  the  judg- 
ment of  this  extraordinary  critic,  whoever 
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lie  was,  from  his  cenfuring  in  this  particu- 
lar precept.  We  may  be  fure  Virgil  would 
not  have  tranflated  it  from  Hefiod,  had  he 
not  difcovered  Come  beauty  in  it ;  and  in- 
deed the  beauty  of  it  is  what  I  have  before 
obfervedtobe  frequently  met  with  in  Vir- 
gil, the  delivering  the  precept  (o  indi- 
rectly, and  tingling  out  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  lowing  and  plowing  naked, 
to  fugged  to  us  that  thefe  employments 
are  proper  only  in  the  hot  fealbn  of  the 
year. 

I  mall  not  here  compare  the  ftyle  of  the 
Georgics  with  that  of  Lucretius,  which  the 
reader  may  fee  already  done  in  the  pre- 
face to  the  fecond  volume  of  Dryden's 
Mifcellany  Poems;  but  fhall  conclude  this 
poem  to  be  the  moil  complete,  elaborate, 
and  finifhed  piece  of  all  antiquity.  The 
JEncis,  indeed,  is  of  a  nobler  kind ;  but 
the  Georgic  is  more  perfect  in  its  kind. 
The  iEneis  has  a  greater  variety  of  beau- 
tics  in  it,  but  thofe  of  the  Georgic  are  more 
exquifite.  In  Ihort,  the  Georgic  has  all 
the  perfection  that  can  be  expected  in  a 
poem,  written  by  the  greateft  poet  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  when  his  invention  was 
ready,  his  imagination  warm,  his  judg- 
ment fettled,  and  all  his  faculties  in  their 
full  vigour  and  maturity.  Addifotu 

§236,     Hiftory  of  the  Heathen 
Deities. 

t.  Coelus  and  Terra.  C  eel  us  is  faid 
to  be  thefon  of  the  Air,  great  father  of  the 
gods,  and  hufband  of  1  erra  the  daughter 
of  the  Earth ;  by  whom  he  had  the  Cy- 
clops, Ocean  us,  Titan,  the  Hundred  Gi- 
ants, and  many  other  children,  the  mod 
eminent  of  which  was  Saturn. 

Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  what  is 
related  of  Coelus  and  Terra ;  and  the  whole 
fable  plainly  feems  to  fignify  that  the  Air 
and  Earth  were  the  common  father  and 
parent  of  all  created  beings.  Ccelus  was 
called  Uranus  by  the  Greeks,  and  Terra 
was  alfo  named  Vefta ;  fhe  prefided  over 
all  fcalls  and  banquets ;  and  the  firir,  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  offered  to  her  in  the  mod 
folemn  Sacrifices,  According  to  the  fable, 
Ccelus  was  dethroned  by  his  youngeft  fon 
Saturn,  and  wounded  by  him,  to  prevent 
his  having  more  children. 

2.  Saturn.  Saturn  W2s  the  fon  of 
Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  the  moft  ancient  of 
all  the  gods.  Titin,  his  elder  brother, 
refigned  his  birth-right  to  him,  on  condi- 
tion  that  he  mould  deftroy  all  his  male 


ifTue,  that  the  empire  of  the  world  migh 
in  time  fall  to  his  pofterity.  Saturn  ac- 
cepted of  this  condition ;  but  Titan  af- 
terwards fufpecting  that  hL  brother  had 
broke  the  contract  between  them,  nude 
war  againft  him,  and  kept  him  in  prifca; 
from  whence  he  was  releafed  by  his  fori 
Jupiter,  and  re-inftated  in  his  government: 
he  was  afterwards  dethroned  by  Jupiter 
himfelf. 

Saturn  being  driven  from  his  throw, 
left  the  kingdom,  and  went  into  Italy,  acd 
there  lived  with  king  Janus.  That  part 
of  Italy  where  he  concealed  himfelf  wa 
called  Latium. 

He  is  reprcfented  as  the  emblem  of 
Time,  with  a  fcythe  in  his  hand;  and  in 
his  time,  it  is  faid,  was  the  golden  age  cf 
the  earth,  when  the  ground  yielded  ail 
forts  of  fruit  without  culture,  and  Ailrxa, 
or  Juftice,  dwelt  among  men,  who  lived 
together  in  perfect  love  and  amity. 

The  Saturnalia,  or  Feafts  of  Satarn, 
were  inflituted  by  Talks  king  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  or,  according  to  Livy,  by  Sempro- 
nius  and  Minutius  the  confuls. 

3.  Cy  bel  e.  Cybele  was  the  wife  of  Si- 
turn,  and  accounted  mother  of  the  gods: 
(he  was  called  Ops  by  the  Latins,  and  Rhea 
by  the  Greeks.  She  wis  alfo  named  Bob* 
Mater,  Vefta,  and  Terra. 

Cybele  hath  her  head  crowned  with 
towers,  and  is  the  goddefs  of  cities,  gar- 
rifons,  and  all  things  that  the  earth  inf- 
tains.  She  is  the  earth  itfelf,  on  whici 
are  built  many  towers  and  caflles. 

In  her  hand  (he  carries  a  key,  becaofe,  is 
winter  the  earth  locks  up  her  treaforc, 
which  in  the  fpring  (he  anloofes,  brings 
forth  and  difpenfes  with  a  plentiful  hand. 

She  is  feated  in  a  chariot,  becanfe  the 
earth  hangs  in  the  air,  being  poifed  by  its 
own  weight.  Her  garments  were  painted 
with  flowers  of  various  colours,  and  figured 
with  images  of  fcveral  creatures;  wh::Ji 
needs  no  explanation,  fince  every  one 
knows,  that  fuch  a  drefs  is  fuitable  to  ue 
earth. 

Divine  honours  were  daily  paid  to  tab 
goddefs ;  and  the  priefts  of  Cybele  per- 
formed their  facrifices  with  a  confufed  no.ie 
of  timbrels,  pipes,  cymbals,  and  other  is- 
ftruments  ;  and  the  facrificants  proranai 
both  the  temple  of  their  goddefs,  and  v.z 
ears  of  their  hearers,  with  howling,  noc# 
and  every  kind  of  wantonnefs. 

The  priefls  of  this  goddefs  were  of- 
ed  Galli,  from  a  river  in  Phrygian    T<! 
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wtre  alfo  called  Curctcs,  Corybantos,  Tel- 
efaxes, Cabiri,  and  Idxi  Daily  li. 

4.  Jupiter.  Jupiter,  fon  of  Saturn 
and  C)  bele,  or  Ops,  is  the  father  and  king 
of  gods  and  men.  He  is  reprefented  fit- 
ting on  a  throne  of  ivory  ana  gold,  hold- 
in?  thunJcr  in  his  right  hand,  and  in  the 
left  a  fcepter  made  of  Cyprus;  which 
wood,  being  free  from  corruption,  is  a 
fymbol  of  eternal  empire.  On  this  fcep- 
xer  fits  an  eagle ;  either  becaufe  he  was 
brought  up  by  that  bird,  or  that  hereto- 
fore the  eagle  fitting  upon  his  head,  por- 
tended his  reign ;  or  becaufe  in  the  war 
arainft  the  Giants,  it  brought  him  the 
thunder,  and  thence  was  called  his  Armour- 
bearer.  He  had  golden  (hoes,  and  an 
cmbnjfdered  cloak,  adorned  with  various 
flowers,  and  figures  of  animals. 

He  was  educated,  as  well  as  born,  upon 
Ida,  a  mountain  in  Crete ;  but  by  whom, 
the  variety  of  opinions  is  wonderful. 

There  arc  forae  who  affirm,  that  he  was 
nurfed  by  the  Curetes,  or  Corybantes ; 
fomt  by  die  Nymphs ;  and  fome  by  Amal- 
cieaf  daughter  of  Meliflus  king  of  that 
ilhnJ.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  have  re- 
corded, that  he  was  fed  by  the  bees  with 
honey ;  others,  by  goat's  milk. 

They  add  befides,  that  the  goat  being 
dead,  and  the  (kin  pulled  off,  Jupiter  made 
cf  it  a  fhield,  called  JEgis,  which  he  ufed 
afterwards  in  the  battle  againft  the  Giants. 
Jupiter,  alter  he  had  depofed  his  father 
Sarurn  from  the  throne,  and  expelled  him 
the  kingdom,  divided  the  parental  inheri- 
tance with  his  two  brothers,  Neptune  and 
Pluto.  He  fo  obliged  and  aflilied  mankind 
by  great  favours,  that  he  not  only  got  tfc 
title  of  Jupiter,  but  alfo  obtained  divine 
honours,  and  was  eftecmed  the  common 
father  of  gods  and  men. 

Jupiter  had  names  almoft  innumerable; 
which  he  obtained,  either  from  the  places 
where  he  lived,  and  wherein  he  was  wor- 
shipped, or  from  the  various  actions  of  his 
life. 

The  Greeks  called  him  Ammon  or  Ham- 
won,  which  Citmfies  Jartdy.  He  obtained 
thii  name  firlt  in  Lybia,  where  he  was 
w orihipped  under  the  figure  of  a  ram ;  be- 
c.ufe  when  Bacchus  was  athirfl  in  the  de- 
hrts  of  Arabia,  and  implored  the  afliftance 
of  Jupiter,  Jupiter  appeared  in  the  form 
ot  a  ram,  opened  a  fountain  with  his  foot, 
and  difcovered  it  to  him. 

^  He  was  called  Capitolinus,  from  the 
Capitoline  hill,  on  the  top  whereof  he  had 


the  firft  temple  that  ever  was  built  in 
Rome ;  which  Tarqnin  the  Elder  firft  vow- 
ed to  build,  Tarquin  the  Proud  did  build, 
and  Horatius  the  Conful  dedicated.  He 
was  befides  called  Tarpeius,  from  the  Tar- 
peian  rock  on  which  this  temple  was  built. 
He  was  alfo  ftyled  Optimus  Maximus, 
from  his  power  and  wilhngnefs  to  profit  all 


men. 


The  tlje  of  Dodonseus  was  given  Jupi- 
ter from  the  city  Dodona  in  Chaonta, 
which  was  fo  called  from  Dodona,  a  nymph 
of  the  fea.  Near  to  this  city  was  a  grove 
facred  to  him,  which  was  planted  with  oaks, 
and  famous,  becaufe  in  it  was  the  moll 
ancient  oracle  of  all  Greece. 

The  name  Feretrius  was  given  him,  be- 
caufe after  the  Romans  had  overcome  their 
enemies  they  carried  the  imperial  fpoils 
(Spolia  Opima)  to  his  temple.  Romulus 
fir  ft  prefented  fuch  fpoils  to  Jupiter,  after 
he  had  flain  Acron,  king  of  Casniaa ;  and 
Cornelius  Gall  us  offered  the  fame  fpoils, 
after  he  had  conquered  Tolumnios,  king 
of  Hetruria ;  and,  thirdly,  M.  Marcellu* 
when  he  had  vanquifhed  Viridomarus,king 
of  the  Gauls. 

Thofe  fpoils  were  called  Opima,  which 
one  general  took  from  the  other  in  battle. 

He  is  alfo  named  Olymptus  from  Olym- 
pus, the  name  of  the  mailer  who  taught 
nim,  and  of  the  heaven  wherein  he  re- 
fides. 

The  Greeks  called  him  X^rnf  (Sorer} 
Servator,  the  Saviour,  becaufe  he  delivered 
them  from  the  Medes. 

He  was  Hkewife  called  Xenius,  or  Hot- 
pitalis ;"  becaufe  he  was  thought  the  author 
of  the  laws  and  cuftoms  concerning  hofpi- 
tality. 

5.  Jvko.  Juno  was  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  both  the  filter  and  wife  of  Jupi- 
ter ;  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops ; 
born  in  the  ifland  Samoa,  where  Ihe  lived 
while  (be  continued  a  virgin. 

Juno  became  extremely  jealous  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  never  ceafed  to  perplex  the  chil- 
dren he  had  by  his  raiftrefles.  She  was 
» mother  of  Vulcan,  Mars,  and  Hebe ;  (he 
was  alfo  called  Lucina,  and  prefided  over 
marriages  and  births ;  and  b  reprefented 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  peacocks,  with  a 
fcepter  in  her  right  hand,  and  a  crown  on 
her  head;  her  perfon  was  auguft,  her  car- 
riage noble,  and  her  drefs  elegant  and 
neat. 

Iris,  the  daughter  of  Thaumas  and  Elec- 
ta, was  fervant  and  peculiar  meflenger  of 
x  Jnno* 
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iver;  and,  by  the  pity  of  the  gods,  his 
iilm  were  changed  into  poplar  trees,  and 
tij  friend  Cycnus  into  a  Iwan. 

8.  Mercury.  Mercury,  Ton  of  Ju- 
iter  and  Mail,  daughter  of  Atlas,  was 
ic  god  of  eloquence  and  merchandize, 
dJ  meflenger  of  the  gods. 

He  is  rcprcfented  a  young  man,  with  a 
heerful  countenance,  an  honed  look,  and 
vcly  eyes;  fair  without  paint,  with 
inrjed  (hoes  and  hat,  and  holding  in  his 
md  a  winged  rod,  bound  about  with  two 
rpents. 

He  had  many  remarkable  qualities,  on 
xount  of  which  they  worlhipped  him  as 
god.  He  is  faid  to  have  invented  letters, 
ad  the  ufe  of  them  :  it  is  evident,  that  he 
(celled  in  eloquence,  and  the  faculty  of 
raking ;  and  therefore  was  accounted  the 
od  of  rhetoric  and  oratory.  He  is  re- 
Dried  to  have  been  the  firft  inventor  of 
)ntra&s,  weights,  and  meafures:  he  alfo 
lught  the  arts  of  baying,  felling,  and 
afic;'and  thence  was  called  the  god  of 
terchants,  and  of  gain. 

In  the  art  of  thieving,  he  far  exceeded 
U  the  (harpers  that  ever  have  been,  and  is 
uned  the  Prince  and  God  of  Tricking, 
'he  very  day  in  which  he  was  born,  he 
ole  away  the  cows  of  king  Admetus, 
tough  attended  by  Apollo  himfelf ;  who, 
hile  he  complained  of  the  theft,  and  bent 
is  bow  with  an  intent  of  revenge,  found 
imfelf  robbed  of  his  quiver  and  arrows 
(Co. 

He  was  a  wonderful  mailer  at  making 
eace;  and  pacified  not  only  mortals,  but 
Ifo  the  gods  themfelves,  when  they  quar- 
ried. This  faculty  is  iignified  by  the 
}d  which  he  holds  in  his  hand,  and  which 
jrmerly  he  got  from  Apollo,  to  whom  he 
ad  before  given  a  harp. 

He  had  divers  offices :  the  chief  were, 
)  carry  the  commands  of  Jupiter ;  alfo  to 
trend  pcrfons  dying,  to  unloofe  their  fouls 
om  the  chains  of  the  body,  and  carry 
iem  down  to  hell:  likewife  to  revive, 
nd  replace  into  new  bodies,  thofe  that 
ad  already  completed  their  time  in  the 
iyfian  fields. 

9.  Mars.  Mars,  the  fon  of  Jupiter 
nd  Juno,  or,  as  is  related  by  Ovid,  of 
u  no  only,  who  conceived  him  by  the 
ajch  of  a  flower  (hewed  her  by  Flora. 

Mars  is  the  god  of  war,  fierce  in  afpelfc, 
em  in  countenance,  and  terrible  in  drefs : 
e  fits  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  horfes. 


which  are  driven  by  a  dill  rafted  woman. 
He  is  covered  Svith  armour,  and  brandifhes 
a  fpear  in  his  right  hand.  Sometimes 
he  is  re  pre  fen  ted  fitting  on  horfeback, 
formidable  with  his  whip  and  fpear, 
with  a  cock  near  him,  the  emblem  of 
watchfulnefs. 

His  fervants  are  Fear  and  TeTor.  Dif- 
cord  alfo  goes  before  in  a  tattered  gar- 
ment, and  Clamour  and  Anger  follow 
him. 

Bellona,  goddefs  of  war,  is  the  compa- 
nion of  Mars,  or,  according  to  others, 
his  After  or  wife.  She  prepares  for  him 
his  chariot  and  horfes,  when  he  goes  to 
battle. 

His  name,  Mars,  fets  forth  the  power 
and  influence  he  has  in  war,  where  he 
prefides  over  the  foldiers. 

He  is  called  Gradivus,  from  his  Irate- 
line  fs  in  marching,  or  from  his  vigour  in 
brand  ifhing  his  fpear. 

He  is  called  Quirinos  from  Quris,  or 
Quiris,  fignifying  a  fpear.  This  name  was 
afterwards  attributed  to  Romulus,  who, 
with  Remus,  was  efteemed  the  fon  of  Mart ; 
from  whom  the  Romans  were  called  Qui* 
rites. 

10.  Bacchus.    Bacchus  was  fon  of 

Jupiter  and  Semele,  and  is  faid  to  have 
een  nourished  by  Jupiter  in  his  thigh  on 
the  death  of  his  mother.  As  foon  as  he 
was  born,  he  was  committed  to  the  care 
of  Silenus  and  the  Nymphs,  to  be  brought 
up;  and,  in  reward  for  their  fervice, 
the  Nymphs  were  received  into  heaven, 
and  there  changed  into  (tars  called  the 
Hyades. 

Bacchus  is  a  filthy,  (hameful,  and  imrno- 
deft  god ;  with  a  body  naked,  red  race, 
lafcivious  look,  fwoln  cheeks  and  belly, 
difpirited  with  luxury,  and  intoxicated 
with  wine. 

He  is  crowned  with  ivy  and  vine-leaves, 
and  in  his  hand  holds  a  thyrfus  for  a 
fcepter.  His  chariot  is  drawn  fometimes 
by  tygers  and  lions,  fometimes  by  lynxes 
and  panthers :  a  drunken  band  of  Satyrs, 
Demons,  and  Nymphs,  prefiding  over  the 
wine-prefles,  fairies  of  the  fountains,  and 
prieftefles,  attend  him  as  his  guard,  and 
old  Silenus,  riding  on  an  afs,  brings  up 
the  rear. 

Bacchus  invented  to  many  things  ufeful 
to  mankind,  either  in  finifhing  contro- 
verfies,  building  cities,  enacting  laws,  or 
obtaining  victories,  that  for  this  reafon 
he  was  admitted  into  the  council  of  the 
O  o  gods, 
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gods,  by  the  joint  luff  rages  of  the  whole 
world. 

He  firft  planted  the  vine  and  drank  the 
juice  of  the  grape;  the  tillage  of  the 
ground,  and  making  honey,  are  attributed 
to  Bacchus:  when  he  wa^  king  of  Phoe- 
nicia, he  inftrudled  his  fubjects  in  trade 
and  navigation.  He  promoted  fociety 
amongft  men,  and  brought  them  over  to 
religion  and  the  knowledge  of  the  gods. 

He  iubducd  the  Jndir.ns,  and  manv 
other  nations,  and  triumphed  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  tygers.  Riding  on  an  elrphant, 
he  travelled  yLgypt,  Syria,  Phsvgia,  and 
all  the  F.aft,  gained  many  and  great  victo- 
ries, and  rhcre  erected  pillars,  as  Hercules 
did  in  the  Welt. 

He  had  various  n?.mes:  he  was  called 
Bromius,  from  the  crackling  of  fire,  and 
noife  of  thunder,  that  whs  heard  when 
ki>  mother  was  killed  in  the  embraces  of 
Jupiter. 

Bi  mater,  becaufe  he  had  two  mothers. 

Evius,  or  Evous ;  for  in  the  war  with 
the  Giants,  when  Jupiter  did  not  fee 
Bacchus,  he  thought  that  he  was  killed  ; 
and  cried  out,  Alas>  Son/  Or,  becaufe 
when  he  found  that  Bacchus  had  over- 
come the  Giants,  by  changing  himfelf 
into  a  lion,  he  cried  out  again,  Well  done, 


Evan,  from  the  acclamations  of  the 
Bacchantes,  who  were  therefore  called 
Ev  antes. 

Eleleus  and  Elcus,  from  the  acclama- 
tion wherewith  they  animated  the  foldiers 
before  the  fright,  or  encouraged  them  in 
the  battle  itielf.  The  fame  acclamation 
was  ahb  uil-J  in  celebrating  the  Oi-gia, 
which  were  l.icriiices  otrcred  up  to  B..c- 
chus. 

lacchus  was  &lfo  one  of  the  raiiies 
given  to  Bacchus,  from  tiie  coife  which 
men  when  drunk  make. 

Liber,  and  Liber  P. iter,  from  hltm,  as 
in  Greek  they  call  him  'l/.i--C',.-ic^  \LL»:h*~ 
rtcj]  the  Deliverer. 

Aifo  Ler.a?us,  and  Lv.ius;  fur  wine 
fiees  the  mind  fiom  cures  and  tliofe  who 
have  drank  plentifully  fpeslc  too  often 
whatfoever  comes  into  their  minds. 

II.  Minerva.  Minerva,  or  Palbs, 
t!'e  t'Cci  J  ?i's  of  wifdom,  v.  a.,  arts  ar:J 
ki.-r.,es,  was  the  daughter  c-t  J-r.-'irt-r; 
v.  ho  f.nding  no  likflihood  of  havr-g  chil- 
li (ii  in  |u:  0,  it  is  fdid,  rkilrcd  \  .  Ic.ai  to 
f:  l:-:  Ids  louh-nd  with  hi*  hammer;  and, 
a.\cr  ihrec  mcru^>  he   brov^ht  U*th  IV41- 


nerva.  She  was  called  Minerva,  as  foire 
fay,  from  the  threats  of  her  ftern  and 
fierce  look.  Inftead  of  a  woman's  drefi, 
me  is  arrayed  in  armour;  wears  a  goldca 
head-piece,  and  on  it  glittering  creib;  a 
brazen  coat  of  mail  covers  her  breaft; 
fhe  brandifhes  a  lance  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  holds  a  fhield,  whereon  is 
painted  the  grill y  head  of  Medufa,  ose 
of  the  Gorgons,  rough  and  formidable 
with  makes. 

Upon  the  head  of  this  goddefs  there 
was  an  olive  crown,  which  is  the  fymbol 
of  peace  ;  either  becaufe  war  is  only  imde 
that  peace  may  follow;  or  becaufe  (he 
taught  men  the  ufe  of  that  tree. 

'Ihere  were  five  Minervas;  but  that 
one,  to  whom  the  reft  are  referred,  was 
defcended  of  Jupiter.  For  he,  as  fome 
fay,  finding  that  hij  wife  was  barren, 
through  grief  ftruck  his  forehead,  and 
brought  forth  Minerva. 

This  goddefs,  like  Veda  and  Diana, 
was  a  perpetual  virgin ;  and  fo  great  a 
lover  of  chaftity,  that  (he  deprived  Tire- 
fias  of  his  eyes,  becaufe  he  faw  her  bath- 
ing in  the  fountain  of  Helicon. 

Minerva  was  the  inventrefs  of  divers 
arts  efpecially  of  fpinning ;  and  therefore 
the  diitaff  is  afcribed  to  her. 

The  Athenians  were  much  devoted  to 
her  worihip  ;  and  (he  had  been  adored  by 
tint  people  before  Athens  itfelf  was  built. 
Tno  Rhodians  aifo  paid  great  honour  to 
this  goddefs.  She  was  extremely  jeaieus 
left  any  one  mould  excel  her  in  any  an; 
and  near  her  are  placed  divers  mathema- 
tical inlhuments,  as  goddels  of  arts  and 
lciences.  The  cock  and  the  owl  are  facred 
to  her;  the  firft  being  expreflive  of  coo- 
rage  and  watchfulnefs,  and  the  latter  the 
cmbkm  of  caution  and  forefight. 

Minerva  reprefents  wifdom,  that  is, 
ufeful  knowledge,  joined  with  difcreet 
practice ;  and  comprehends  the  unde- 
manding of  the  molt  noble  arts,  together 
with  all  'he  virtues,  but  more  efpccuifr 
that  of  challitv. '  Her  birth  from  lusiten 

*  J      1 

head,  is  mod  certainly  an  emblem,  that  2 1 
human  arts  and  fciences  are  the  produc- 
tion of  the  mind  of  man,  dire&ed  by  it- 
pcrior  wifdom. 

12.  Venus.  Venus  13  faid  to  be  th* 
tlii  liter  of  Jupiter  and  Dione.  She  u 
a\  lei  the  goddefs  of  the  Graces,  hi-* 
que  nee.  Beauty,  Neatnefs,  and  Chestfif' 
». '.i ;    in  her  countenance  many  ctorai 
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She  is  clothed  with  a  purple  mantle 
glittering  with  diamonds,  and  refulgent 
with  a  rofy  crown ;  (he  breathes  pleafures, 
and  flows  in  foftnefs.  Two  Cupids  at- 
tend at  her  fides,  the  Graces  (land  round 
her,  and  the  lovely  Adonis  follows  after, 
gently  holding  up  her  train.  Her  chariot 
is  of  ivory,  finely  carved,  beautifully 
painted  and  gilt,  faftiioned  in  form  of 
i  (hell,  and  drawn  by  fwans,  doves,  and 
wallows,  or  fometimes  by  fparrows,  as  (he 
lirefls,  when  (he  pJeafes  to  mobnt  it. 

She  is  fnid  to  have  fprung  from 
he  froth  of  the  fea;  and,  being  laid 
n  a  (hell,  as  it  were  in  a  cradle,  to  have 
>een  driven  by  Zephyrus  upon  the  ifland 
)f  Cyprus,  where  the  Hora;  received  her, 
:>icriihed  her  in  their  bofoms,  educated, 
;  id  adorned  her ;  and  when  (he  was  grown 
ip,  they  carried  her  into  heaven,  and  pre- 
ciited  her  to  the  gods,  who,  being  taken 
lith  her  beauty,  all  drove  to  marry  her; 
»ut  at  lad  die  was  betrothed  to  Vulcan, 
o  whom  afterwards  ihe  was  given  in 
wedlock. 

The  firft  of  Venus's  companions  was 
iymcnxus,  the  god  of  marriage,  and  pro- 
eftor  of  virgins.  Maids  newly  married 
n"e  red  Sacrifices  to  him,  as  alfo  to  the  god- 
ci>  Concordia. 

Cupid,  the  god  of  love,  was  the  next 
f  Venus's  companions.  She  alfo  paflion- 
tely  loved  Adonis,  a  beautiful  youth. 

The  poets  fpeak  of  two  Cupids ;  one 
f  which  is  an  ingenious  youth,  the  fon  of 
upiter  and  Venus,  a  ccledial  deity ;  the 
ther  a  debauchee,  fon  of  Nox  and  Ere- 
us,  whofe  companions  are  Drunkennefs, 
orrow,  Enmity,  Contention,  and  other 
tallies  of  that  kind. 

The  Graces,  called  Charities,  were  three 
fcrs,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome, 
r  Venus.— The fe  will  be  more  particularly 
lentioned  in  a  future  place, 

Venus  was  worfhippcd  under  various 
*nes :  Cypris  and  Cypria,  Cyth?ris  and 
ytherea,  from  the  ifland s  of  Cyprus  and 
ythera,  whither  (he  was  firft  cariied  in  a 
a-(hell. 

Erycina,  from  the  mountain  Eryx,  in 
le  ifland  of  Sicily ;  upon  which  i£neas 
lilt  a  fplendid  and  famous  temple  to  her 
onour,  becaufe  ihe  was  his  mother. 

Idalia  and  Acidalia,  from  the  mountain 
la  I  us,  in  the  ifland  Cyprus,  and  the  foun- 
tin  Acidaltus,  in  Bceotia. 

Marina,  becaufe  (he  was  born  of  the  fea, 
ad  begotten  of  the  froth  of  the  water*. 

From  thence  flic  is  called  Aphroditis  and 


Anadyomone,  that  is,  emerging  out  of  tbi 
waters >  as  Apelles  painted  her. 

She  is  called  Paphia,  from  the  city  Pa- 
phbs  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus,  where  they 
fac rifle ed  flowers  and  frankincenfe  to  her : 
alfo  the  Lelbian  Queen,  from  Lefbos,  in 
the  fame  ifland. 

On  a  difpute  at  a  feafl  of  the  gods,  be- 
tween Juno,  Pallas,  and  Venus,  for  the 
pre-eminence  of  beauty,  Jupiter,  not  be- 
ing able  to  bring  them  to  an  agreement, 
referred  the  deciuon  to  Paris,  a  fhepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  with  direction  that  a 
golden  apple  fhould  be  given  to  the  faired. 
Paris  determined  the  prize  in  favour  of 
Venus,  and  affigned  to  her  the  golden  re- 
ward. Venus,  in  return  for  this  Angular 
regard  to  her,  promifed  Paris  Helena, 
the  faired  beauty  in  the  world.  Paris 
failed  into  Greece  with  a  great  fleet,  and 
brought  away  Helen,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  IMenelaus,  king  of  Sparta ;  but 
he  being  then  abfent,  Paris  carried  her 
away  with  him  to  Troy,  which  brought  on 
the  famous  fiege  of  that  city,  as  is  related 
in  the  Grecian  Hiitory. 

[Thefe  were  the  principal,  or  firft  clafs 
of  Deities  in  the  Heathen  Mythology; 
the  Dii  Major esy  to.  whom  the  htgheft  de- 
gree of  wormip  was  paid ;  as  it  was  uni- 
verfally  imagined,  that  thefe  deities  were 
more  eminently  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  prefided  over  the 
immediate  concerns  of  mankind. 

Vulcan,  Neptune,  Pluto,  and  fome 
others,  are  alfo  edeemed  principal  Dei- 
ties ;  but  mention  will  be  made  of  thefe 
as  they  occur  in  the  feveral  orders  or 
ranks  of  Terredrial,  Marine,  and  Infer- 
nal Deities.] 

I.     Terrestrial. 

1.  Tit  am.  Titan,  the  elder  brother 
of  Saturn,  though  not  a  god,  claims  the 
fird  place,  being  the  elder  fon  of  Cad  us 
and  Terra;  and,  on  an  agreement  with 
Jupiter  his  younger  brother,  he  yielded  to 
him  his  birthright,  as  is  before  mentioned. 
His  fons  were  the  Giants,  called  from  him 
Titans. 

2.  Vesta.  Veda,  the  elded  of  all  the 
goddefles,  the  mother  of  Saturn,  and  the 
wife  of  Coclus,  is  reprefented  as  a  matron 
Acting  and  holding  a  drum.  She  is  not 
reckoned  among  the  Cele dials,  (he  being 
the    Earth   herfelf.    Veda  is  her  name 
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from  clonthing,  becaufe  the  earth  is  cloath- 
ed  with  plants  and  fruits.  She  fits,  becaufe 
the  earth  being  immoveable,  refts  in  the 
lowed  part  of  the  world.  She  carries  a 
drum,  becaufe  the  earth  contains  the  boif- 
terous  winds  in  its  bofom. 

Her  head  is  alio  furrounded  with  divers 
flowers  and  plants,  voluntarily  weaving 
themfch'cs  into  a  crown,  while  animals  of 
every  kind  play  about,  and  fawn  upon 
her.  By  reafon  the  earth  is  round,  Vefta's 
temple  at  Rome  was  built  round  ;  and  they 
fay,  that  her  image  was  orbicular  in  fome 
places. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  firft  oblations 
were  offered  to  her,  fince  all  the  facrifices 
fpring  from  the  earth;  and  the  Greeks 
both  began  and  concluded  all  facrifkes 
with  this  goddefs. 

3.  Vulcan.  Vulcan,  the  hufband  of 
Venus,  was  fon  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  (fome 
fay  of  Juno  only)  ;  but,  being  bom  de- 
formed, he  was  call  down  from  heaven  by 
Jupiter  as  foon  as  he  was  born,  and  in  the 
fall  broke  his  leg.  He  was  the  god  of  fub- 
terrancous  fires,  and  prefided  over  metals. 

He  £rfl  made  his  addrefles  to  Minerva, 
and  was  refufed  by  her :  he  afterwards 
married  Venus,  but  that  goddefs  difre- 
garded  him  for  his  deformity. 

Vulcan  made  the  chariot  of  the  fun,  and 
fupplied  J  upiter  with  thunder:  he  fixed  his 
forges  on  Mount  JElna,  but  chiefly  in  the 
ifland  Lemnos,  where  he  worked  for  the 
gods,  and  taught  the  natives  the  art  of 
working  iron  by  fire.  His  forgemen  were 
the  Cyclops,  who  were  reprefented  as  hav- 
ing only  one  eye,  in  the  middle  of  their 
foreheads.  Apollo,  it  is  faid,  flew  them 
all,  for  having  forged  the  thunder  with 
which  Jupiter  llruck  ,/Efculapius,  the  god 
of  phyflc.  The  principal  temple  of  Vul- 
can was  on  Mount  ifetna;  and  he  is 
painted  with  a  hat  of  blue  colour,  the 
fymbol  of  fire. 

He  was  called  Mulciber,  or  Multifer, 
from  his  foftening  and  polifhing  iron. 

4.  Janus.  Janus  was  the  fon  of  Ccelus 
and  Hecate.  He  had  a  double  face  and 
forehead  in  one  and  the  fame  head ;  hence 
he  was  called  the  two-faced  god;  and 
therefore  is  faid  to  fee  things  placed  be- 
hind his  back,  as  well  as  before  his  face. 
In  his  right  hand  he  holds  a  key,  and  in 
his  left  a  rod ;  and  beneath  his  feet  are 
twelve  altars. 

He  had  feveral  temples  built  and  de- 


dicated to  him,  fome  of  which  had  denize 
doors,  others  four  gates;  becaufe  he  \»a* 
fometimes  reprefented  with  four  faces. 

It  was  a  cuftom  among  the  Romars, 
that,  in  his  temple,  the  confuls  were  in- 
augurated, and  from  thence  faid  to  open 
the  year  on  the  kalends  of  January,  when 
new  laurel  was  put  on  the  ftatue  of  the  gcd. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  held  in  gre^.t 
veneration  by  the  Romans,  and  was  kept 
open  in  the  time  of  war,  and  (hut  in  the 
time  of  peace  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that, 
within  the  fpace  of  feven  hundred  years, 
this  temple  was  (hut  only  thrice:  once  by 
Numa;  afterwards  by  the  confuls  Marcui 
Attilius  and  Titus  Manlius,  after  a  league 
(truck  up  with  the  Carthagenians ;  and, 
laflly,  by  Auguftus,  after  the  victory  of 
Attium. 

5.  La  ton  a.  Latonawas  the  daughter 
of  Phoebe,  and  Cceus  the  Titan;  whom, 
for  her  great  beauty,  Jupiter  loved  and 
deflowered. 

When  Juno  perceived  her  with  child, 
(he  caft  her  out  of  heaven  to  the  earth, 
having  firft  obliged  Terra  to  fwear,  that 
(he  would  not  give  her  any  where  an  habi- 
tation to  bring  forth  her  young  :  and  be- 
fides,  (he  fent  the  ferpent  Python  to  perfe- 
cute  the  harlot  all  over  the  world.  But  in 
vain  ;  for  in  the  ifland  Delos,  under  a  paisi 
or  an  olive-tree,  Latona  brought  forth 
Diana  and  Apollo. 

6.  Diana.  Diana,  goddefs  of  huntinr, 
was  the  daughter  of  Ceres  and  Jupiter,  ard 
filter  of  Apollo.  She  is  ufually  painted  u\ 
a  hunting  habit,  with  a  bow  in  her  hand,  a 
quiver  full  of  arrows  hanging  down  frcm 
her  moulders,  and  her  bread  covered  wi:3 
the  fkin  of  a  deer:  (he  was  the  gedcief* 
of  hunting  and  chaftity. 

She  has  three  different  names,  and  as 
many  offices :  in  the  heavens  (he  is  called 
Luna  and  Phoebe,  on  the  earth  Diana,  and 
in  hell  Hecate.  In  the  heavens  (he  enlight- 
ens all  things  by  her  rays;  on  the  earth  &r 
fubdues  all  the  wild  beads  by  her  bow  a:J 
darts ;  and  in  hell  keeps  in  fubjeltion  the 
ghofts  and  fpirits,  by  her  power  and  au- 
thority. 

Diana  was  expofed  by  her  mother  in  the 
ftreets,  and  was  nourUhed  by  fhepherwi : 
for  which  reafon,  (he  was  worfhipped  in  tk* 
ftreets,  and  her  ftatue  ufually  fet  before  the 
doors  of  the  houfes. 

Many  temples  were  erected  to  this  god- 
defs, of  which,  that  of  Ephefas  was  ti* 
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c\ief.     The  woods,  groves,  and  forefts, 
were  alfo  confecrated  to  her. 

Ac*fccon,  grandfon  of  Cadmus,  a  famous 
hunter,  introducing  himfelf  into  the  pri- 
cey of  Diana,  whilft  (he  was  bathing  in 
i  fountain,  the  goddefs  changed  him  into 
1  :hg,  and  he  was  devoured  by  his  dogs. 

7.  Aurora.  Aurora  was  the  daughter 
Df  Terra  and  Titan,  the  filler  of  the  fua 
in  J  moon,  and  mother  of  all  the  ftars. 

She  fits  high  in  a  golden  chariot,  drawn 
bv  white  horfes.  She  was  much  taken 
w.  ith  the  love  of  Cephalus,  a  very  beautiful 
» ouch;  and  when  (he  could  by  no  perfuafion 
move  him  to  violace  his  faith,  plighted  to 
his  wife  Procris,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Athens,  (he  carried  him  up  into  heaven  by 
force. 

Aurora  being  alfo  charmed  with  the 
ii/igular  beauty  of  Tithonus,  fon  of  La- 
oinedon,  and  brother  of  Priamus,  carried 
him  up  into  heaven,  joined  him  to  herfelf 
in  wedlock,  and  from  the  Fates  ob- 
tzined  immortality  for  him  inftead  of  a 
portion. 

Mcmnon  was  the  fon  of  this  marriage, 
»Ho,  when  he  came  to  Troy,  to  bring  af- 
iVtance  to  Priamus,  fighting  in  a  (ingle  com- 
bat with  Achilles,  was  flain. 

8.  Ceres.  Ceres  is  reprefented  as  a 
lady,  tall  in  ftature,  venerable  with  majefty, 
beautified  with  yellow  hair,  and  crowned 
with  a  turban  compofed  of  the  ears  of  corn. 
She  holds  in  her  right  hand  a  burning  torch, 
and,  in  her  left,  a  handful  of  poppies  and 
ears  of  corn. 

She  was  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Ops 
and  of  fo  great  beauty,  that  (he  drew  the 
gods  into  the  love  and  admiration  of  her 
pcrfon. 

She  firft  invented  and  taught  the  art  of 
tiVing  the  earth,  of  fowing  pulfe  and  corn, 
and  of  making  bread;  whereas  before 
men  ate  only  acorni.  As  foon  as  agricul- 
ture was  introduced,  and  men  began  to 
contend  about  the  limits  of  thofe  fields, 
*hich  before  were  common  and  unculti- 
vated, (he  enabled  laws,  and  determined 
tse  rights  and  properties  of  each  perfon 
v«»en  difpotes  arofe. 

Ceres  is  beautiful,  becaufe  the  earth, 
^hich  (he  rcferables,  gives  a  very  delight- 
ful and  beautiful  fpectacle  to  beholders : 
specially  when  it  is  arrayed  with  plants, 
diverfified  with  trees,  adorned  with  flowers, 
inched  with  fruits,  and  covered  with  green 
herbs ;  when  it  difplays  the  honours  of  the 


Spring,  and  pours  forth  the  gifts  of  Autumn 
with  a  bountiful  hand. 

She  holds  a  lighted  torch,  becaufe  when 
Proferpine  was  ttolcn  away  by  Pluto,  (he 
lighted  torches  with  the  flames  of  mcunt 
JEtnz,  and  with  theih  fought  her  daughter 
through  the  whole  world.  She  alfo  carries 
poppies,  becaufe  when  fpent  with  gricr,and 
coul  J  not  obtain  the  lealt  reft  or  fleep,  Ju- 
piter gave  her  poppies  to  eat,  which  plant, 
they  fay,  has  a  power  of  creating  fleep  and 
forge  tfulnefs. 

Among  various  nations,  the  firft  fruits 
of  the  earth  were  offered  to  Ceres,  as  god- 
defs of  corn  and  agriculture;  and  the  Ce- 
realia,  or  Myfteries  inflituted  in  honour  of 
Ceres,  both  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  were  of 
two  forts:  the  greater,  or  chief,  were  pe- 
culiar to  Ceres,  and  called  Eleufinia,  from 
Eleufis,  a  city  of  Attica ;  and,  in  the  letter, 
facrifices  were  made  alfo  to  Proferpine. 

In  thefe  feafts,  the  votaries  ran  through 
the  public  ftreets  with  great  noife  and  la- 
mentation, carrying  lighted  torches  in  their 
hands,  in  representation  of  the  fearch  made 
by  Ceres  after  her  daughter,  when  ftolen 
by  Pluto. 

II.     Marine  Deities, 

i.  Neptune.  Neptune  was  the  fon  of 
Saturn  and  Ops,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and 
Pluto.  His  mother  prefcrved  him  from 
the  devouring  jaws  of  his  father,  who  ate 
up  all  the  male  children,  and  conveyed  him 
to  (hepherds  to  be  brought  up  as  is  before 
mentioned.  In  the  divifion  of  his  father's 
dominions  by  Jupiter,  the  empire  of  the 
fea  was  allotted  to  Neptune. 

He  having  joined  with  Apollo  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Jupiter,  they  were  both 
driven  from  heaven;  and,  by  Jupiter's 
command,  forced  to  ferve  Laomedon  in 
building  the  walls  of  Troy.  Neptune,  not 
receiving  the  reward  of  his  fervice,  fent  a 
fea- mon tier  on  the  coafts,  which  ravaged 
the  country. 

Neptune  afterwards  became  charmed 
with  the  beauty  of  Amphitrite,  and  long 
bore  her  difdain  ;  at  laft,  by  the  a  IB  (lance 
of  a  Dolphin,  and  the  power  of  flattery,  hi 
drew  her  into  marriage.  Neptune,  as  an 
acknowledgment  for  this  kindnefs,  placed 
the  dolphin  among  the  ftars,  and  he  became 
a  constellation.' 

As  to  the  actions  of  this  god ;  the  poets 

fay,  that  in  a  difpute  with  Minerva,  who 

fhould  give  a  name  to  Athens,  the  capital 

city  of  Greece,  he  (truck  the  ground  witli 
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his  trident,  and  produced  ahorfe;  for  which 
rcafon  the  Athenians  facrificed  to  him  that 
animal.  Neptune  was  called  PofeiJon  by 
the  Greeks :  the  Roman.*  ^ave  him  alio  the 
name  of  Confus,  and  creeled  an  aUar  to 
him  in  the  circus  of  Rome.  The  Circenf.an 
games,  or  horfe-raccs,  inllituted  in  honour 
of  h:m,  were,  from  this  name,  called  Con- 
fuai'a.  In  thefc  games,  which  were  cele- 
brated in  the  months  of  February  and 
July,  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins  was 
xeprefented. 

Neptune  is  efteemed  governor  of  the 
fca,  and  father  of  the  rivers  anil  fountains. 
He  is  reprclented  riding  on  the  ie;t  in  a  car, 
in  the  form  of  t  (hell,  drawn  by  fja-horfis, 
preceded  by  Tritons.  He  holds  a  trident 
in  his  hand,  as  an  emblem  of  his  fovereign- 
ty,  and  is  attended  by  the  younger  Tritons, 
and  ica-nymphs. 

The  other  Deities  are , 

1.  Ocean  us,  a  marine  deity,  defcended 
from  Ccelus  and  Veda;  and  by  the  an- 
cients was  called,  not  only  the  father  of 
riwrs,  but  ajfo  of  animals,  and  of  the 
go!;  themfelvcs. 

2.  Thetis,  goddefs  of  the  fc.i,  wife  of 
Oceanus,by  whom  (he  is  faid  to  have  hid 
many  ions;  the  chief  of  whom  was  Ne- 
rctn,  who  dwelt  in  the  iEgean  fe.i,  and  by 
his  wife  Doris  hud  fifty  daughter*,  called 
from  him  Nereides.  Theti^  is  rcprcfented 
fitting  in  a  chariot,  in  the  form  of  a  (hell, 
drawn  by  dolphins. 

3.  Ampbitrite,  daughter  of  Ocean  us  and 
Doris,  goddefs  of  the  lea,  and  wife  of  Nep- 
tune. She  is  by  the  poets  frequently  taken 
for  the  fca  itlelf;  and  by  fomc  writers, 
Thetis  and  Amphitriic  are  laid  to  be  the 
fame  per  Ion. 

4.  Triton,  the  fon  of  Neptune  and  Am- 
phiuite,  wasalfo  his  companion  and  trum- 
peter. Jn  the  upper  part  of  his  body  he 
bears  the  refemblance  of  a  man,  and  of  a 
ffh  in  the  lower  part.  Moil  of  the  fea-gods 
from  him  are  called  Tritons 

5.  The  Syrens  were  inhabitants  of  the 
fe  •.  Thrv  had  faces  cf  womdi,  but  the 
holies  of  rlvin?  filh.  Their  names  were 
Parthenopc,  LigaM,  and  Lcucofia.  Thefc 
dwelt  near  the  coaft  of  Sicily,  and  drew  to 
them  ail  paflVngers  by  thefweetnefs  of  their 
finging,  and  then  devoured  them. 

III.     Infernal   Deities. 

1.  Pluto.  Pluto,  fon  of  Saturn  and 
Rhea,  and  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Nep- 


tune. In  the  divifion  of  his  father's  king- 
dom, when  he  was  dethroned  by  Jupiter, 
Pluto  had  the  weftern  parts  aftlgned  to  him, 
u  hich  gave  rife  to  the  poetical  fable,  that 
he  was  the  qod  of  hell. 

Thefe  infernal  kingdoms  arc  attracted 
to  him,  not  only  becaufe  the  weftern  p^rt 
of  the  world  fell  to  him  by  lot;  but  alio 
becaufe  he  introduced  the  ufe  of  burvir.£ 
and  funeral  obfequies:  hence  he  is  be- 
lieved to  exercife  a  fovereig  .ty  over  the 
dead.  He  ins  on  a  dark  throne,  holding 
a  key  initead  of  a  fceptre,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  ebony.  Sometimes  he  is  crowned 
with  a  diadem,  femetimes  with  cyprc,">, 
and  fometimes  with  the  daffodil,  which 
flower  Proferpine  was  gathering  when  be 
Hole  her  away.  He  is  called  D\s  by  the 
Latins,  and  Hades  by  the  Greeks,  which 
lalt  fignifics  dark  and  gloomy.  His  ho  lies 
and  chariot  are  of  a  black  colour;  ard 
himfclf  is  often  painted  with  a  rod  in  his 
hand  for  a  fceptre,  and  covered  wi:h  a 
head-piece. 

2.  Proserpine.  Proferpine  is  queen 
of  hell,  the  infernal  Juno,  and  wife  of 
Pluto.  She  was  daughter  of  Jupiter  and 
Ceres. 

When  none  of  the  goddcfTes  would 
marry  Pluto,  becaufe  of  his  deformity,  the 
god  being  vexed  that  he  was  defpifed,  and. 
forced  to  live  a  (ingle  life,  in  a  rage  mount- 
el  his  chariot,  and  fuddenly  Iprting  cp 
from  a  d  ji  in  Sicilv  amongil  a  company 
of  very  beautiful  virgins,  who  were  ga- 
thering flowers  in  the  fields  of  En  na.  Pluto, 
infl.iiiK-d  with  the  love  of  Proferpine,  car- 
livd  her  ofF  with  him,  and  funk  into  the 
earth,  not  far  fio^i  Syracufe,  where  fud- 
denly a  lake  arofc. 

The  nymphs,  her  companions,  being 
ft  ruck  with  terror,  acquainted  her  mother 
with  the  lofsofher  daughter.  Ceres,  with 
lighted  torches  from  Mount  iEtna,  lorg 
fought  her  in  vain:  but  at  lalt,  being  in- 
formed by  the  nymph  Arethufa,  that  fee 
was  ftolcn  by  Pluto,  fhe  went  down  into 
hell,  where  fhe  found  Proferpine  queen  uf 
thofe  dark  dominions.  The  enraged  mo- 
ther complained  to  Jupiter  of  the  violence 
offered  to  her  daughter  by  his  brother  Pla- 
to. Jupiter  promifed  that  (he  (houid  re- 
turn to  the  earth,  provided  Die  had  eat  no- 
thing in  hell :  hereupon  Ceres  went  do*u 
rejoicing;  and  Proferpine  was  returning 
with  transport,  when  Afcaliphus  dtclare£ 
that  he  faw  Proferpine  eat  fome  grains  of 
a  pomegranate  which  (he  gathered  in  Pla- 
te'.; 
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to's  orchard  :  by  this  difcovery  her  return 
>*as  flopped.  The  mother*  incenfed  at 
this  intelligence,  changed  Afcalaphus  into 
an  owl;  and,  by  her  importunate  inticiry, 
extorted  from  Jupiter,  that  Pro  for  pine 
fiould  live  one  half  of  the  year  with  her, 
and  the  reft  of  the  time  with  her  hufband 
Y I u to.  Profe rpi ne  at* ;e r ward s  io  1  o \  c d  t h i $ 
diUgreeable  hufband,  that  (he  became  je.i- 
lous  of  him,  and  changed  his  miftreis  Men- 
tua  into  the  herb  named  Mint. 

The  other  Deities  are, 

1.  Plutus,  either  from  the  aflmitv  of  the 
name,  or  that  both  were  gods  of  riches,  is 
frequently  joined  to  Pluto.  Kc  was  faid 
to  be  blind,  void  of  judgment,  and  oi  a  na- 
ture quite  timorous.,  all  which  qualities  de- 
note fome  peculiar  property  of  this  god : 
blind,  and  void  of  judgment,  in  the  unequal 
dirtribution  of  riches,  as  he  frequently 
pafict  by  good  men,  whilft  the  wicked  aie 
loaded  with  wealth;  and  timorous,  by  rea- 
Ion  the  rich  are  conftantly  in  ftar,  and 
v«atch  over  their  trealures  with  great  care 
and  anxiety. 

2.  Ncx,  goddefs  of  darknefs,  is  the  mod 
ancient  of  all  the  goddefles.  J>he  married 
t.ie  river  Erebus  in  hell,  by  whom  Ihe  had 
many  daughters.  Noxis  painted  in  black 
root*  befet  with  ftars. 

3.  Charon,  the  fen  of  Erebus  and  Nox, 
» the  ferryman  of  hell.  He  is  rcpretentcd 
hy  the  poets  as  a  terrible,  grim,  dirty  old 
fellow.  According  to  the  fable,  he  at- 
tended with  his  boat,  and,  for  a  fmall  piece 
of  money,  carried  over  the  river  Styx  the 
iouls  of  the  dead;  yet  not  all  promifcu- 
oofly,  but  only  thofe  whofe  bodies  were 
committed  to  the  grave;  for' the  unburied 
ihades  wandered  about  the  fhores  an  hun- 
dred years,  and  then  were  admitted  into  the 
boat,  and  ferried  over  the  lake. 

4.  The  Giants  or  Titans  were  at  firft 
inhabitant!  of  the  earth;  who,  trufting  to 
their  great  flature  and  ftrength,  waged  war 
againii  Jupiter,  and  attempted  to  dethrone 
J«»ni  from  the  pofleflion  of  heaven.  In  this 
tattle,  they  heaped  up  mountains  upon 
mountains,  and  from  thence  darted  tree*  of 
J;c  into  heaven.  They  hurled  alfo  prodi- 
*? :^>us  fioncs  and  foli J  rocks  which  falling 
•>ain  upon  the  earth,  or  in  the  fea,  became 
^oanuins  or  iflands :  but  being  unfuccefs- 
kl  in  their  attempt,  and  deftroyed  by  the 
thunder  of  J upker,  with  the  affiftance  of 
lhe  other  gods,  they  were  driven  from  the 
«fth  and  call  into  hell. 

S«  The  Fates  were  three  in  number, 


daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  Thefe 
were  faid  toprefide  over  time  pail,  prefent, 
and  to  come.  Their  names  are  Clothe, 
Lachciis,  and  Atropos.  Their  o/hceis  to 
fuperintend  the  thread  of  life;  Clotho  holds 
the  diflafr",  and  draws  the  thread,  Lachelis 
turns  the  fpindle,  and  Atropos  cuts  the' 
thrend  with  her  fcifla-s;  that  is,  the  firft 
call*  U5  into  life,  the  fecond  determines  our- 
lot  and  condition,  and  the  third  .nniflies  our 
life. 

6.  The  Furies,  or  Eunf»iifes9  were 
daughters  of  Nox  and  Acheron.  They 
were  three,  nam<4y,  Alelto,  Mepa?ra,  Ti- 
fyphone :  their  abode  was  in  hell,  to  tor- 
ment the  wicked ;  they  were  armed  with 
blazing  torches,  and  furrounded  with 
makes,  and  other  instruments  of  horror. 

The  Rivers  ef  Hell  were, 

1.  Acheron,  Son  of  Sol  and  Terra.  He 
fupplied  the  Titans  with  water  when 
they  waged  war  againft  Jupiter;  who 
for  this  reafon,  changed  him  into  a  ri- 
ver, and  cart  him  into  hell.  TheNwa- 
ters  of  this  river  are  extremely  muddy 
and  bitter. 

a.  Styx,  the  principal  river  of  hell;  and 
held  in  fo  great  veneration  by  the  gods, 
that  whoever  broke  the  oath  he  had  once 
made  by  this  river,  was  deprived  of  his 
divinity  for  one  hundred  years. 

3.  Ctcytus.  This  river  is  increafed  by 
the  tears  of  the  wicked  ;  and  flows  with  a 
lamentable  noii'e,  imitating  the  damned. 

4.  Phlrgctbon.  This  river  fwells  with 
fiery  waves,  and  rolls  ftreams  of  fire.  The 
fouls  of  the  dead,  having  pafled  over  thefe 
rivers,  are  carried  to  Pluto's  palace. 

5.  Lethe  is  a  river  in  hell.  If  the 
ghofts  of  the  dead  drink  the  waters  of 
this  river,  they  are  faid  to  lofe  the  re- 
membrance of  all  that  had  pafled  in  this 
world. 

[It  may  here  be  very  properly  obferved, 
that  thefe  infernal  regions,  the  re  fide  nee  of 
Pluto,  are  faid  to  be  a  fubterraneous  ca- 
vern, whither  the  fhades  or  fouls  of  mortals 
defcended,  and  were  judged  by  Minos, 
iEacus,  and  Rhadamanthus,  appointed  by 
Pluto  judges  of  hell.  Tbis  place  contained 
Tartarus,  the  abode  of  the  unhappy ;  alfo 
Elyfium,  the  abode  of  thofe  that  had  lived 
well.  Cerberus,  a  dog  with  three  heads, 
was  door-keeper,  and  covered  with  fer- 
pents,  always  waited  at  the  infernal  gate, 
to  prevent  mortals  from  entering,  or  the 
manes  or  fhades  from  going  out.  Charon 
O  0  4  a.. 
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a;  is  faid  before,  was  ferryman  of  hell,  and 
conducted  the  departed  fouls  to  the  tri- 
bunal of  Minos.  The  Harpies,  or  birds 
of  prey,  were  alfo  inhabitants  of  hell. 
Tt;e  e  were  indifferently  called  Furiae, 
Ocypete,  and  Lamia;;  and  were  inftru- 
ments  in  the  hands  of  the  gods  to  raife 
wars  in  the  world,  and  dilturb  the  peace 
of  mankind.] 


Fab!e  relates  two  remarkable  punilh- 
merts  in  hell.  I.  Ixion,  for  attempting  to 
feduce  Juno;  \v:is  by  Jupiter  cait  into  hell, 
and  cur.Je. nned  to  be  chained  to  a  wheel, 
which  continually  whirled  round.  2.  Sv- 
fiphus,  the  fon  oi  iholus,  was  doomed  in 
hell  to  roll  a  huge  round  flone  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  a  mountain,  whence 
it  immediately  defcended.  This  punifh- 
ment  was  allotted  him,  becaufe  he  revealed 
the  fecrets  of  the  gods,  and  difcovered  to 
Afopus  the  p!ace  where  Jupiter  had  con- 
cealed his  daughter  iEgina. 

Inferior    Deities. 

In  the  Heathen  Mythology,  there  are 
many  other  deities  or  gods  of  inferior 
note,  itylcd  Oii  Minores  ;  and  as  thefe 
frequently  occur  in  the  writings  of  the 
poet-,  it  is  neceflary  to  make  brief  men- 
tion of  them. 

The  Muses,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemofyne,  goddefs  of  memory,  were  the 
reputed  goddefies  of  the  feveral  arts  and 
fciences,  and  prefided  over  the  feafts  and 
folemnities  of  the  gods.  They  were  the 
companions  of  Apollo,  and  inhabited  with 
him  chiefly  on  the  hills  of  Parnaftus,  He- 
licon, and  Pindus.  The  Hippocrene,  and 
oth'-r  fountains  at  the  foot  of  Parnaflus, 
were  facrcd  to  them  ;  as  were  alfo  the 
palm-tree  and  the  laurel.  They  are  re- 
prefented younrr,  and  very  handfome,  and 
are  nine  in  number. 

1.  Cio  is  faid  to  be  the  chief  mufe.  She 
derives  her  name  from  glory  and  renown. 
She  prcfided  over  hillory,  and  is  faid  to  be 
the  inventrefs  of  the  lute. 

2.  Cidiiipe,  i'o  called  from  the  fweetnefs 
of  her  voice.  She  prefided  over  eloquence 
and  heroic  poefy. 

3.  Erato,  or  the  lovely.  She  prefided 
over  lyric  poetry. 

4.  Thaiciy  from  the  gaiety  and  plea- 
fan  try  of  her  fun^,  called  the  Flourifh- 
ing  Maid.  She  invented  comedy  and  ge- 
ometry. 

of  that  age. 
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She  prefided  over  tragedy,  and  melancholy 
fubjecls. 

6.  Terpficbore,  or  the  Jovial.  She  pre- 
fided  over  mufic  and  dancing. 

7.  Euterpe ,  fo  called  becaufe  (he  imparts 
joy.  She  invented  the  flute,  and  prefided 
over  mufic :  (he  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  pa- 
tronefs  of  logic. 

8.  Polyhymnia,  fo  called  from  multipli- 
city of  fongs.  She  is  faid  to  excel  in  me- 
mory,  and  prefide  over  hiftory. 

9.  Urania,  or,  the  Celeltial  Mufe.  Sac 
prefided  over  divine  poefy,  and  is  faid  ;o 
be  the  inventrefs  of  agronomy. 

The  Mufes  are  diltingui&cd  by  mafis, 
lvres,  garlands,  globes,  and  other  emblems, 
expreilive  of  their  different  ofTices  or  ac- 
complifhments, 

Pegasus,  the  famous  horfc  of  ancient 
fable,  was  an  attendant  on  Apollo  and  tie 
Mufes;  he  inhabited  the  hills  of  Pajr.aifus, 
Helicon,  and  other  mountains.  He  is  laid 
to  be  fprung  from  the  blood  of  Medina, 
killed  by  Perfeus,  and  is  represented  by  the 
poets  with  wings  to  his  fides,  expreflive  cf 
the  flights  and  elevation  of  the  mind  in 
poetry.  When  Perfeus  cut  off  the  head 
of  Medufa,  the  horfe  Pegafus  ftruck  the 
ground  with  his  foot;  upon  which,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  a  fountain  arofc  named 
Hippocrene.  This  fountain  was  facred  to 
Apollo  and  the  Mufes. 

The  Graces,  called  alfo  Charities, 
were  three  fillers,  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Eurynome,  or  Venus.  The  firft  was  named 
Aglaia  from  her  chearfulnefs ;  the  fecood 
Thalia  from  her  perpetual  verdure;  and 
the  third  Euphrefyne,  from  delight  They 
were  companions  of  the  Mufes  and  Mer- 
cury, and  attendants  on  Venus,  They  are 
reprefented  with  pleafing  countenances  and 
naked,  to  denote  that  our  actions  fhould  be 
free  and  candid,  not  covered  over  with 
diffimulation  or  deceit,  A  chain  binds 
their  arms  together,  to  exprefs  that  the 
link  of  love  and  harmony  fhould  be  united 
and  unbroken. 

Themis,  Astrea,  and  Nemesis 
were  three  goddelfes  :  the  firft  of  la*  '^ 
peace;  the  fecond  of  juflice ;  and  the  third, 
a  revvarder  of  virtue,  and  puni&er  ci 
vice. 

JEolvs,  god  of  the  winds,  and  fon  oi 
Jupiter  and  Acefta. 

Mom  us,  fon  of  Nox  and  SomnuJ,  «J 
god  of  banter  or  jelling. 

Pan,  fon  of  Mercury  and  Tcrxlcp, 
was  the  god  of  the  woods  and  fhepherd* 
He  is  reprefented  half  man,  and  Juif  2  -■• 
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with  a  large  pair  of  horns  on  his  head,  a 
crook  in  one  hand,  a  pipe,  compofed  of 
reeds,  in  the  other.  The  Arcadians  much 
admired  his  muikk,  and  paid  him  divine 
honours.  The  Romans  alto  built  a  temple 
to  Pan,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Palatine,  and 
his  feails  were  called  LupercaJia.  Sylvan  us 
aod  Faunus  were  alio  gods  of  the  fore  its, 
from  whom  were  defccnded  the  other  rural 
deities,  as  Satyrs,  Sy Ivans,  Fauns,  Nymphs, 
or  Dryades,  who  were  all  inhabitants  of 
the  woods. 

Pales  is  the  goddefs  of  the  fhepherds 
and  pafkure,  and  by  fome  is  called  Magna 
Mater  and  Vefla.  They  oiFered  to  her 
milk  and  wafers  of  millet  tor  a  good  growth 
of  paflure.  Her  feafts,  Pal  ilia,  were  cele- 
brated about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  of  the 
kalends  of  May,  on  which  day  Romulus 
founded  the  city  of  Rome. 

Flora*  goddefs  of  the  fpring  and 
flowers,  and  wife  of  Zephyrus.  She  is  re- 
prefented  adorned  with  garlands,  and 
near  her  is  a  baiket  of  flowers.  Feronia 
is  alfo  counted  the  goddefs  of  groves  and 
orchards. 

Pomona  was  goddefs  of  the  gardens, 
and  all  fruit-trees  and  plants.  She  was 
beloved  of  Vertumnus,  as  Ovid  relates. 

Priapus,  fon  of  Venus  and  Bacchus, 
an  obiccne  deity.  He  alfo  pre  fide  d  over 
gardens. 

Terminus  was  a  deity  who  pre  fid  ed 
ever  the  boundaries  of  lands,  which  were 
h.ld  fo  facred,  that  whoever  removed  a 
land-mark,  or  ploughed  them  up,  was  fub- 
jecl  to  death.  On  the  laft  day  of  the  year, 
the  Romans  offered  facrifice  to  the  god 
Terminus  ;  and  thefe  feflivals  were  called 
Terminalia. 

Cupid,  god  of  love,  fon  of  Mars  and 
Venus,  is  represented  blind,  with  a  bow  in 
his  hand,  and  a  quiver  of  arrows  on  his 
fhoulders,  with  which  he  wounds  the  hearts 
of  lovers. 

H y  m  e  n  je us,  or  Hymen,  fon  of  Apollo 
and  Urania,  or,  as  fome  fay,  of  Bacchus  and 
Venus.  He  is  the  god  of  marriage ;  and 
is  reprefented  under  the  figure  of  a  young 
man,  holding  a  torch  in  his  hand,  with  a 
crown  of  rofes,  or  fwcet  marjorum,  on  his 
head. 

The  Penates  and  Lares  were  alfo 
deemed  gods;  the  firft  prefided  over  pro- 
vinces and  kingdoms,  and  the  latter  over 
houfes  and  particular  families.  The  Lares 
alfo  prefided  over  the  highways ;  and  they 
were  wont  to  facrifice  to  thefe  houmold 
gods,  frankincenfc,  wine,  bread,  com,  and 


a  cock;  and, according  to  fome  writers,  a 
lamb  and  a  hog. 

The  Genu  alfo  were  fpirits,  or  deities* 
that  prefided  over  all  perfons  and  places. 
And  indeed  fo  great  were  the  number 
of  thefe  inferior  gods,  that  the  ancient 
mythology  furnifhed  almoil  as  many  dei- 
ties as  there  are  things  in  nature;  for  there 
was  no  part  of  the  body,  or  action  of  life, 
but  had  a  peculiar  divinity,  by  whom  it 
was  fa  id  to  be  immediately  directed  or 
protected. 

iEscuLAnus,  fon  of  Apollo  and  the 
nymph  Coronis,  was  the  gcd  of  phyfic :  he 
was  flain  by  Jupiter  with  a  thunderbolt 
forged  by  the  Cyclops,  on  the  complaint 
of  Pluto,  for  railing  the  dead,  or  rather  re- 
covering men,  by  his  ikill  in  medicine,  from 
their  ficknefs.  He  was  worfhipped  under 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent;  and  fometimes  he 
is  reprefented  feated  on  a  throne  of  gold 
and  ivory,  with  a  long  beard,  holding  a  rod 
environed  with  a  ferpent,  and  a  dog  at  hit 
feet. 

The  Cyclops,  four  in  number,  were 
fons  of  Neptune  and  Amphitrite.  They 
were  fervants  to  Vulcan,  and  had  only  one 
eye,  placed  in  the  middle  of  their  fore- 
heads :  they  were  flain  by  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge for  forging  the  thunderbolts  with 
which  Jupiter  killed  jEfculapius,  as  is  be- 
fore related.  They  inhabited  the  iilaud 
of  Sicily ;  and,  on  account  of  their  great 
flrength,  were  deemed  giants  by  the  poets. 

Silenus  was  the  f oiler  father  of  Bac- 
chus. He  is  accounted  the  god  of  abflrufe 
myfteries  and  knowledge.  He  is  repre- 
fented as  a  fat,  old,  drunken  fellow,  riding 
on  an  afs. 

Egyptian    Deities. 

Osirus,  Apis,  and  Serapis,  are  differ- 
ent names  of  one  and  the  fame  deity,  fon 
of  Jupiter  by  Niobe,  and  hufband  to  Io, 
daughter  of  Inachus  and  Ifmena.  Jupiter 
became  pailionately  in  love  with  io ;  and 
in  order  to  purfue  his  unlawful  pafEon, 
changed  her  into  a  cow.  Io,  to  avoid  the 
refentment  of  Juno,  fled  into  Egypt;  and 
Oiirus,  after  he  had  reigned  many  years 
over  the  Arrives  in  Peloponnefus,  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  brother  iEeialus,  and  failed 
into  Egypt  to  feek  new  dominions.  He 
there  married  Io,  who  was  alfo  named 
Ifis;  and,  obtaining  the  government,  they 
taught  the  Egyptians  hufband ry,  alfo  every 
other  ufeful  art  and  fcience,  and  governed 
with  great  wifdom  and  equity. 

OUris,  having  conferred  the  greateft 
4  benefits 
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benefits  on  his  own  fubjetts,  committed 
the  regency  of  his  kingdom  to  Ifis ;  and, 
with  a  large  body  of  forces,  fet  out  in 
order  to  civilize  the  reft  of  mankind. 
This  he  performed  more  by  the  power  of 
perfuafion,  and  the  foothing  arts  of  mufic 
and  poetry,  than  by  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
He  marched  rtrlt  into  i£r.hiopia,  thence  to 


a  public  edifice  named  the  Pantheon,  in 
which,  as  a  general  repofitory,  were  placed 
the  ilatues  of  their  feveral  deities,  with 
their  rrfpe&ive  fymbols:  Jupiter  was  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  a  thunderbolt:  Juno  by  a 
crown  ;  Mars  by  a  helmet;  Apollo,  or  the 
Sun,  by  its  beams ;  Diana,  or  the  Moon,  by 
a  crefcent;  Ceres  by  a  cornucopia,  or  horn 
of  plenty,  or  an  ear  of  corn;  Cupid  by  a 
bundle  of  arrows;  Mercury  by  wings  on 


Arabia  and  India ;  and,  returning  to  Egypt, 

was    flain    by    his   brother  Typhon,  and 

buried    at    Memphis,    the   chief  city  of    his  fret,  and  a  caduceus,  or  wand,  in  hi* 

Egypt,  hand;  Bacchus  by  the  ivy;  Venus  by  tne 

Ifis    afterwards    vanquiflird    Typhon,     beauty  of  her  perion;  and  the  reft  had  tne 
reigned  happily  in    Egypt  to  her  death, 
and  was  alfo  buried  at  Memphis. 

Orus,  fon  of  Oiiris  and  Ifis,  fucceeded 
to  the  government.  The  Egyptians  deem- 
ed him  the  protector  of  the  river  Nile,  the 
avcrter  of  evils,  governor  of  the  world,  and 
the  author  of  plenty. 

Thefe  deities  of  the  Egyptians  were 
held  in  the  greatdt  veneration.  Temples 
were  creeled,  and  divine  honours  paid  to 
Oiiris  under  the  figure  of  an  ox;  and  the 
prieiteiles  of  Ifis  facrificed  to.  that  goddefs 
under  different  map-,\s,  according  to  the 
purpofes  for  which  they  were  intended. 
And,  as  fable  is  faid  to  take  its  origin 
from  the  Egyptians,  it  will  appear,  from 
their  intercourfe  with  the  Jews  long  re- 
fident  in  Egypt,  that  a  mixture  of  true 
religion  and  error  increafed  thatfalfc  wor- 
ihip,  which  firil  prevailed  in  that  country, 
•and  afterwards  Ipread  into  Rome,  and  the 
more  diftant  parts  of  the  world.  Thefe 
gods  of  the  Egyptians  were  worfhipped 
under  variolic  names  and  characters,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  dif- 
ferent countries,  or  fome  other  incident. 
Thus,  according  to  Herodotus,  Oiiris  and 
Bacchus  are  the  fame  ;  according  to  Dio- 
dorus  the  hiflorian,  Ofiris  is  Sol,  Jupiter, 
&c.  and  Plutarch  fays,  Ofiris,  Serapis,  and 
Apis  of  the  Egyptians,  are  Pluto,  Ocea- 
nus,  &c.  in  the  Roman  mythology. 

Ifis  is  faid  to  be  the  fame  with  the  Ro- 
man Cybele,  Ceres,  Minerva,  Luna,  &c. 
and  was  called  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Orus  alfo  was  the  fymbol  of  light,  and  was 
figured  as  a  winged  boy.  He  was  named 
the  Hermes  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Apollo 
and  Cupid  of  the  Romans. 

Both  in  Egypt  and  Rome,  each  deity 
had  his  peculiar  temple,  where  the  moll 
folemn  l.icrifices  were  made  to  them,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  notion  of  their 
pouvr  aid  influence.  The  worfhip  of 
th'jfi-j  gods  fo  far  prevailed  among  the 
kttiMir,  thiit  they  erected  to  their  honour 


like  diftinguifhing  characters  placed  above 
their  ftatues,  or  in  their  hands,  according 
to  the  received  opinion  of  the  people,  or 
the  ingenuity  of  the  artiH. 

Of  Oracles. 

The  Oracles  of  the  ancients  were 
deemed  the  predictions,  myfterious  decla- 
rations of  the  will  of  the  gods :  it  may, 
with  a  kind  of  certainty,  be  admitted,  that 
the  natural  bent  of  the  mind  of  man  to 
fearch  into  futurity  gave  rife  to  this  inrlU 
tution. 

To  whatever  caufe,  however,  the  origin 
may  be  afcribed,  the  inftitution  of  ora- 
cles became  general,  among  the  idola- 
trous nations,  and  increafed  over  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth.  Not  to  mention  other 
nations,  the  oracles  of  the  Egyptians  and 
Greeks  were  numerous,  efpecially  of  the 
latter  people,  at  leafl  we  have  a  more  full 
account  of  them.  The  oracle  of  Dodor.a, 
a  city  of  Epirus  in  Greece,  was  facred  to 
Jupiter;  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Hammond 
was  alfo  of  ancient  date,  and  famous  in 
Lybia ;  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Heliopolis 
was  of  great  note;  the  oracle  alfo  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  if  not  the  moft  ancient, 
was  the  molt  celebrated  of  all  Greece,  tn- 
fomuch  that  it  was  called  the  oracle  of  the 
whole  earth.  And,  indeed,  ib  eflablifhed 
was  the  credit  of  thefe  oracular  declara- 
tions, that  the  enaSing  laws,  the  reforma- 
tion of  government,  alfo  peace  or  war, 
were  not  undertaken  by  ftates  or  princes, 
but  even  in  the  more  common  concerns  of 
life,  no  material  bufinefs  was  entered  open 
without  the  fan&ion  of  the  oracle.  Esc  a 
oracle  had  its  prieft,  or  prieftefs,  who  deli- 
vered out  the  an fwers  of  the  gods.  Tbefe 
anfwers,  for  the  moll  part,  weTe  in  veri>, 
and  couched  under  fuch  myfterious  terras, 
that  they  admitted  of  a  double  interpreta- 
tion; infomuch,  that  whether  the  predic- 
tion was  completed,  or  the  expectation  of 
the  fupplicant  difappointed,  the  oracle  «ra 

cleir 
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clear  from  blame.  The  oracle  of  Apollo 
at  Delphos,  being  in  the  grcateft  reputa- 
tion, was  reported  to  from  all  parts.  The 
pricftefs  of  Apollo  was  named  Pythia,from 
die  ferpent  Python,  killed  by  that  god,  as 
is  before  mentioned.  The  offerings  to  the 
gods  on  thefe  applications  were  liberal,  ac- 
cording to  the  ability,  or  the  importance  of 
the  anhver  required  by  t he fupplicant;  and, 
it  is  faid,  the  temple  and  city  of  Delphos 
efpecially,  was,  by  thefe  means,  filled  with 
unmenfe  treafure. 

The  principal  oracle  of  the  Egyptians 
was  at  Memphis,  a  royal  city  of  Egypt, 
where  ihcy  creeled  an  altar,  and  worship- 
ped their  god  Apis,  under  the  figure  of  an 
ox.  His  wife  Ifis  had  alfo  worfhip,  and 
her  priefts  were  called  Ifiaci. 

The  Sybilline  Oracles  were  cer- 
tain wtmen,  whom  the  ancients  believed  to 
re  endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  They 
are  faid  to  be  ten  in  number,  and  were  fa- 
mous in  all  lands.  They  had  no  fixed  reli- 
ance, but  travelled  intodifFerent  countries, 
avi  delivered  their  predictions  in  verfe  in 
the  Greek  tongue.  One  of  thefe  Sybils, 
rumed  Erythrxa,  or  Cumza,  from  Cuma, 
a  city  in  the  Ionian  fea,  according  to  Vir- 
gil* came  into  Italy,  and  was  held  in  the 
hiijheft  efteem  by  the  Romans,  who  con- 
futed t!ie  oracle  of  the  Sybil  on  all  occa- 
iior.s  that  related  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic. 

Au  g  0  a  y  ,  or  the  art  of  divination  by 
biriis  the  meteors  of  the  heavens,  or  the 
entrails  of  beads,  was  held  in  the  higheft 
veneration  by  the  idolatrous  nations.  The 
people  of  God,  the  Jews,  were  not  free 
t  om  idolatry  in  the  time  of  Mofes;  and 
we  read  alfo  in  holy  writ,  that  Saul,  being 
*r\ed  *in  fpirit,  applied  to  the  feers,  or 
rerfons  (killed  in  the  knowledge  of  futu- 
rity. But  not  to  go  fo  far  back,  Romulus 
and  Remus  confulted  the  Auguries  before 
tficy  built  Rome;  and  the  foundation  of 
ttat  city  was  determined  by  the  flight  of 
bird s,  Numa  eftablifhed  a  college  of  Au- 
$urs,  and  confirmed  his  regulation  of  the 
Koman  ftate  by  their  fanclion.  It  appears 
*lfo,  in  the  hiftory  of  that  people,  that 
no  national  concern  was  entered  upon, 
without  firft  confulting  the  Auguries;  and, 
according  to  the  propitious  or  bad  omen, 
they  made  peace  or  war,  and  appointed 
"ttgUlrates.  Indeed  the  Augurs,  and  their 
declarations,  were  held  in  fo  high  regard 
fy  the  Romans,  that  whoever  contemned 
them  was  accounted   impious  and  pro- 


phane.  To  conclude,  divination,  or  the 
spirit  of  prediction,  made  a  confiderable 
part  of  the  Pagan  theology,  efpecially 
among  the  Roman?,  thole  lords  of  the 
world,  who  fell  into  the  general  delufion, 
and  adopted  aim  oft  all  the  gods  of  every 
people  they  fubdued. 

Conclusion.     Of  fabulous  Hiftorj. 

Notwithstanding  the  origin  of  fable  feems 
^uncertain,  and  to  be  loft  in  antiquity,  it 
may  be  faid  to  take  its  rife  from  troth,  or 
facred  hiftory.  And  in  the  foregoing  re* 
lation  of  the  Heathen  deities,  it  is  evident, 
many  particulars  correfpond  with  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  moft  early  t  ran  factions,  as  they 
are  recorded  by  Mofes  in  holy  writ.  The 
golden  age  of  Saturn,  the  wars  of  the 
Giants,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  the 
repeopling  of  the  earth,  declare  their  ori- 
gin from  divine  truth,  as  received  and  de- 
livered down  by  the  patriarchs. 

On  the  confuiion  of  tongues  at  the  build- 
ing of  Babel,  and  the  dilperfion  of  man- 
kind, the  tradition  of  the  patriarchs  became 
fubjeel  to  variation;  and,  as  is  obferved  by 
the  learned  Rollin,  the  change  of  habi- 
tation, and  diverfity  of  language,  opened 
the  door  of  error,  and  introduced  an  al- 
teration in  worihip,  agreeable  to  the  foil, 
or  rather  according  to  the  humour,  or 
fome  accidental  event  of  the  refpe&ite  co- 
lonics. 

However  confufed  and  erroneous  the 

General  wo r (hip  of  man  became,  it  is  evid- 
ent, from  every  circumftance,  that,  in  the 
firft  ages  of  the  world,  mankind  knew  but 
one  Deity,  the  Supreme  God,  and  Cre- 
ator of  the  uni verfe ;  but  afterwards,  when 
men  abandoned  therafelves  to  vice,  and, 
as  is  laid  in  Scripture,  "  went  a  whoring 
"  after  their  own  inventions,"  and  departed 
from  the  purity  of  their  forefathers,  their 
ideas  of  the  Divinity  became  weakened, 
and  in  (lead  of  the  worihip  of  the  only 
True  God,  they  fubftituted  other  deities, 
or  objects  of  worihip,  more  agreeable  to 
the  comprehenfion  of  their  own  depraved 
nature.  Thus,  by  a  mixture  of  truth  and 
fable,  one  deity  became  productive  of  an- 
other, till  at  laft  the  inventive  fancy  gra- 
dually gave  life  to  every  vifible  object, 
both  in  the  heavens,  and  on  earth.  Thus, 
"  having  changed  the  glory  of  the  uncor- 
"  ruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like 
"  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds, and  four- 
"  footed  beads,  and  creeping  things,  and 
"  ferving  the  creature  more  than  the  Cre- 
"  ator/'  not  only  J  upiter,  Mars,  Venus,  and 
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other  falfe  deities,  but  (tars,  rivers,  and 
fountains,  animals,  reptiles,  and  plants, 
received  divine  adoration.  At  length, 
great  men  and  heroes,  who  excelled  in  any 
uiei'ul  Icience,  or  became  famous  by  con- 
cpieils,  or  a  fupcrior  conduct  of  life,  by  an 
cafy  tranfition  from  admiration  to  afuper- 
ftitious  refpect,  were  deemed  more  than 
human,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  to 
them  alfo  under  different  names,  in  dif- 
ferent countries;  or,  probably,  prompted 
by  ambition,  they  a  (Turned  to  themfehes 
the  homage  and  adoration  that  was  due 
onlv  to  the  Divine  Creator,  the  Al- 
mighty Lord,  and  Governor  of  the 
world.  This  accounts  for  that  multitude  of 
deities,  both  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  which 
makes  the  marvellous  part  of  antient  fic- 
tion, and  became  the  object  of  Pagan 
divinity,  when  the  earth  was  overwhelmed 
with  darknefs,.and,  as  is  expreffed  in  holy 
writ,  "  the  hearts  of  men  went  after  their 

"  idoIs*" 

The  fertile  imagination  of  the  poets, 

who  celebrated  the  exploits  of  the  ancient 
heroes,  and  cxprcfied  the  common  actions 
of  life  in  figurative  characters,  joined  to 
the  extravagance  of  prieils  and  orators  in 
their  panegyrics  on  the  living  and  the 
dead,  greatly  forwarded  the  work  of  fable  : 
and  in  time,  learning  being  obliterated, 
their  writings  were  looked  uponasregiiters 
of  facts.  Thus  the  world,  grown  old  in 
error,  by  the  folly  and  credulity  of  man- 
kind, fiction  gotadmiinon  intohiilory,  and 
became  at  lail  a  neceflary  part  in  com- 
poiing  tiie  annals  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
world. 

For  this  caufe,  an  acquaintance  with 
fabulous  hiilory,  as  is  before  obferved,  is 
become  a  neceifary  part  of  polite  learning 
in  the  education  of  youth,  and  for  the  due 
underflandinp-  the  Greek,  and  Roman  au- 
thors;  alio  the  pointings,  flatues  and  other 
monuments  cf  antiquity.  L'y  this  know- 
ledre,  the  tender  mind  will  moreover  be 
inipircd  with  an  eailv  abhorrence  of  the 
abfurd  Cerent  -.des  ;  n  I  impious  tenets  of 
the  Heathen  mythology;  ;nid,  at  inefame 
time,  be  imprci  •  d  \v;..i  tl.e  d.Tpe*1  fcnle 
and  venerat.cn  i*.>:  tne  C:uiii::.n  religion, 
the  light  of  the  Gofpel  in  Christ  Jf.sis, 
who,  in  the  fulneij  of  time,  through  the 
tender  mercies  ot  God,  difpelled  thofe 
clouds  of  darknefj,  ignorance  and  folly, 
which  had  Ions*  ddv.fVd  hinnn  natuie, 
and  ipread  over  the  lace  or  tr.e  earth  the 
gicaull  and  moll  abiurd  iuperibtions,  as 
is  before  related,  aj.d  will  ia»;:,fT  appear 


from  many  incidents  in   the  hiflories  of 
Greece  and  Rome. 

§  237.  Concerning  the  Neglt3  of  Oratorical 
Numbers. — Obfer<uaticns  upon  Dr.  Til- 
LOtsonV  Style. — The  Care  of  the  and mt 
Orators  ivitb  refpeel  to  Numerous  Ccrxttfi- 
t  ion,  fated  and  recommended.    Im  a  Letter. 

The  pafTage  you  quote  is  entirely  in  my 
fentiments.  I  agree  with  that  celebrated 
author  and  yourfelf,  that  our  oratory  is  by 
no  means  in  a  Mate  of  perfection ;  and, 
though  it  has  much  flrength  and  folidity, 
that  it  may  yet  be  rendered  far  more  po- 
liflied  and  affecting.  The  growth,  indeed, 
of  eloquence,  even  in  thofe  countries  where 
fhe  flourifhed  mofl,  has  ever  been  exceed- 
ingly flow.  Athens  had  been  in  pcdTefiioa 
of  all  the  other  polite  improvements,  long 
before  herpretenfionsto  the  perfuaiive  art* 
were  in  any  degree  confiderable ;  as.  the 
earlieil  orator  of  note  among  the  Romans 
did  not  appear  fooner  than  about  a  century 
before  Tully. 

That  great  matter  of  perfualion,  takirg 
notice   of  this   remarkable  circumftance, 
afligns  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  fuperior  dif- 
ficulty of  his  favourite  art.    PolCbly  thrrc 
may  befome  truth  in  the  obfer%*ation  :  but 
whatever  the  caufe  be,  the  fad,  I  believe, 
is  undeniable.  Accordingly  eloquence  Lis 
by   no  means    made  equal    advances,  in 
our   own    country,  with  her  filler    arts ; 
and  though  we  have  feen  fome  excellent 
poets,  and  a  few  good  painters,  rife  op 
among fl  us,  yet  I  know  not  whether  our 
nation  can   lupply  us  with  a  fingle  orator 
of  defei  ved  eminence.   One  cannot  but  be 
furprifed  at  this,  when  it  is  confidered,  that 
we  have  a  profeflion  fet  apart  for  the  por- 
pofes  of  perfuafion,  and  which  not  only 
affords  the  mofl  animating  and  interelhrjg 
topics  of  rhetoric,  but  wherein  a  talent  of 
this  kind  would  prove  the  likeliefl,  per- 
haps, of  any  other,  to  obtain  thofe  ambi- 
tious prizes  which  were  thought  to  contri- 
bute fo  much  to  the  fuccefsfui  progress  of 
ancient  eloquence. 

Among  the  principal  defects  of  o?r 
Englilh  orators,  their  general  difregardef 
harmony  has,  I  think,  been  the  leail  ob- 
ferved. It  would  be  injuflicc  indeed  to 
deny  that  we  have  fomc  performances  cr 
this  kind  amongfl  us  tolerably  mullc-il 
but  it  mull  be  acknowledged  at  the  i^ntc 
time,  that  it  is  more  the  effect  of  accident 
than  defign,  and  rather  a  proof  of  t-~- 
power  of  our  language,  than  of  the  art  .r 
our  orators. 
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Br.  Tillotfont  who  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  having  carried  this  fpecics  of 
eloquence  to  its  higheft  perfection,  feems 
10  have  had  no  fort  of  notion  of  rhetorical 
numbers :   and  may   I   venture   to    add, 
without  hazarding  the  imputation  of  an 
affected  Angularity,  that  I  think  no  man 
had  ever  lefs  pretentions  to  genuine  ora- 
tory than  this  celebrated  preacher?  If  any 
t/iing  could  raife  a  flame  of  eloquence  in 
the  Bread  of  an  orator,  there  is  no  occafion 
upon  which  one  fhould  imagine  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  break  out,  than  in  celebrat- 
ing departed  merit ;  yet  the  two  fermons 
which  he  preached  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Gouge  and  Dr.  Whichcote,  are  as  cold 
and  languid  performances  as  were  ever, 
perhaps,  produced  upon  fuch  an  animating 
fubject.     One  cannot  indeed  but  regret, 
that  he,  who  abounds  with  fuch  noble  and 
generous  fentiments,  mould  want  the  art 
of  fetting  them  off  with  all  the  advantage 
they  deferve  ;  that  the  fublime  in  morals 
ihould  not  be  attended  with  a  fuitable  ele- 
vation of  language.     The  truth  however 
is,  his  words  are  frequently  ill-chofen,  and 
almolt  always  ill-placed :  his  periods  are 
both  tedious  and  unharmonious ;   as  his 
metaphors  are  generally  mean,  and  often 
ridiculous.     It  were  eafy  to  produce  num- 
bcrlcfs  in  (lances  in  flip  port  of  this  afler- 
tioa.     Thus,  in  his  fermon  preached  before 
queen   Anne,  when   me  was  princefs  of 
Denmark,  he  talks  of  fqueezing  a  parable, 
thrufting  religion  by,  driving  a  flrict  bar- 
£.iin  with  God,  marking  fhifts,  &c. ;  and, 
lpeaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  de- 
fer ibes  the  world  as  cracking  about  our  ears. 
I  cannot  however  but  acknowledge,  in  juf- 
tice  to  the  oratorical  character  of  this  mod 
valuable  prelate,  that  there  is  a  noble  fim- 
plicity,  in  fome  few  of  his  fermons;  as  his 
excellent  difcourfe  on  fincerity  deferves  to 
be  mentioned  with  particular  applaufe. 

But  to  fhow  his  deficiency  in  the  article 
1  am  confidering  at  prefent,  the  following 
itrifture  will  be  fufneient,  among  many 
others  that  might  be  cited  to  the  fame 
purpofe.  «  One  might  be  apt,"  fays  he, 
*'  to  think,  at  firft  view,  that  this  parable 
u  was  over-done,  and  wanted  fomething 
*  of  a  due  decorum;  it  being  hardly  ere- 
"  dible,  that  a  man,  after  he  had  been  fo 
M  mercifully  and  generoufly  dealt  withal, 
"  as  upon  his  humble  rcqueft  to  have  fo 
"  huge  a  debt  fo  freely  forgiven,  mould, 
"  whilfl  the  memory  of  fo  much  mercy 
"  was  frefli  upon  him,  even  in  the  very 
"  next  moment  handle  his  fellow- fer van t, 


"  who  had  made  the  fame  humble  requeft 
"  to  him  which  he  had  done  to  his  lord, 
"  with  fo  much  rough nefs  and  cruelty,  for 
"  fo  inconsiderable  a  fum." 

This  whole  period  (not  to  mention  other 
objections  which  might  juftly  be  raifed 
againft  it)  is  unmufical  throughout;  but  the 
concluding  members,  which  ought  to  have 
been  particularly  Mowing,  are  moft  mifcra- 
bly  lojfc  and  disjointed.  If  the  delicacy 
of  Tully's  ear  was  fo  exquifitely  refined, 
as  not  always  to  be  fatisfied  even  when  he 
read  Dcmofthcnes ;  how  would  it  have  been 
offended  at  the  harfhnefs  and  diflbnancc  of 
fo  unharmonious  a  fentence  ! 

Nothing,  perhaps,  throws  our  eloquence 
at  a  greater  diitance  from  that  of  the  an- 
cients, than  this  Gothic  arrangement ;  as 
thofe  wonderful  effects,  which  fometimes 
attended  their  elocution,  were  in  all  pro- 
bability, chiefly  owing  to  their  flcill  in 
mufical  concords.  It  was  by  the  cfyarm  of 
numbers,  united  with  the  ftrength  of  rea- 
fon,  that  Tully  confounded  the  audacious 
Cataline,  and  filenced  the  eloqueut  Hor- 
tenfius.  It  was  this  that  deprived  Curio 
of  all  power  of  recollection,  when  he  rofe 
up  to  oppofe  that  great  matter  of  enchant- 
ing rhetoric:  it  was  this,  in  a  word,  made 
even  Casfar  himfelf  tremble  ;  nay,  what  is 
yet  more  extraordinary,  made  Caefar  alter 
his  determined  purpofe,  and  acquit  the  man 
he  had  refolved  to  conJemn. 

You  will  not  fufpect  that  I  attribute  too 
much  to  the  power  of  numerous  com  po- 
rtion, when  you  recollect  the  inftance 
which  Tully  produces  of  its  wonderful  ef- 
fect. He  informs  us,  you  may  remember, 
in  one  of  his  rhetorical  treatifes,  that  he 
was  himfelf  a  witnefs  of  its  influence,  as 
Carbo  was  once  haranguing  to  the  people. 
When  that  orator  pronounced  the  follow- 
ing fentence,  Patrls  ditiumfapient*  tenuritas 
filii  comprobavlt,  it  was  aftani  thing,  fay  a 
l\2,  to  obferve  the  general  applaufe  which 
full  owed  that  harmonious  dole.  A  modern 
ear,  perhaps,  would  not  be  much  affected 
upon  this  occafion :  and,  indeed,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  pronouncing  that  period  with  its 
genuine  emphafis  and  cadence.  We  are, 
certain,  however,  that  the  mufic  of  it  con- 
fided in  the  dichoree  with  which  it  is  ter- 
minated :  for  Cicero  himfelf  aiTures  us,  that 
if  the  final  meafure  had  been  changed,  and 
the  words  placed  in  a  different  order,  their 
whole  effect  would  have  been  abfblutely 
deftroyed. 

This  art  was  firft  introduced  among  the 
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Greeks  by  Thrafymachus,  though  fome  of 
the  admirers  of  liberates  attributed  the  in- 
vention to  that  orator.     It  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  obferved  by  the  Romans  till 
near  the  time  of  Tully,  ani  even  then  it 
was   by   no  means    univerfally   received. 
The  ancient  and  lefs  numerous  manner  of 
compofition  had  (till  many  admirers,  who 
were  fuch  enthufiafls  to  antiquity  as  to  adopt 
her  very  defeds.   A  difpofition  of  the  fame* 
kind  may,  perhaps,  prevent  its  being  re- 
ceived with  us ;  and  while  the  archbiihop 
fhall  maintain  his  authority  as  an  orator,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  great  ad- 
vancement will  be  made  in  this  fpecies  of 
eloquence.     That  flrength  of  underiland- 
ing  likewife,  and  folidity  of  reafon,  which 
is  lb  eminently  our  national  character! flic, 
may  add  iomewhat  to  the  difficulty  of  re- 
conciling us  to  a  (ludy  of  this  kind  j  as  at 
firft  glance  it  may  fecm  to  lead  an  orator 
from  his   grand  and   principal   aim,   and 
tempt  him  to  make  a  facrifice  of  feufe  to 
found.     Jt  mult  be  acknowledged,  indeed, 
that  in  the  times  which  fucccedcd  the  dif- 
fbhition  or"  the  Roman   republic,  this  art 
was  fo  perverted  from  its  true  end,  as  to 
become  the  fingle  iludy  of  their  enervated 
orators.  Pliny  the  younger  often  complains 
of  this  contemptible  affectation  ;  and  the 
polite   author  of    that   elegant   dialogue, 
which,  with  very  little  probability,  is  at- 
tributed either  to  Tacitus  or  QjincYilian, 
allures  us  it  was  the  ridiculous  boaft  of  cer- 
tain orators,  in  the  time  of  the  decleufion 
of  genuine  eloquence,  that  their  harangues 
were  capable  of  being  ftt  to  mufic,  and 
fung  upon  the  (Inge.     But  it  mull  be  re- 
membered, that  the  true  end  of  this  art 
I  am  recommending,  is  to  aid,  not  to  fuper- 
fed  i  reafon;  thnt  it  is  fo  far  from  being 
liecefiarily  effeminate,  that  it  not  only  adds 
grace  but   flrength.  to  the  powers  of  per- 
fuafion.      For    this    purpoie    Tully    and 
Quinclilian,  thole  great  mailers  of  nume- 
rous compofition,  have  faul  it  down  as  a 
fixed  and  invariable  rule,  that  it  mult  never 
appear  the  eiTecl  of  labour  in  the  orator  ; 
that  the  tuneful  flow  of  his  periods  mull 
always  feem  the  caiual  refult  of  their  dif- 
pofition;  and  that  it  is  the  higheft  offence 
againft  the  art,  to  weaken  the  exprefiion, 
in  order  to  give  a  more  mufical  tone  to  the 
cadence.     In    fhort,   that    no   unmeaning 
words  are  to  be  thrown  in  merely  to  fill  up 
the  requifite  meafure;  but  that  they  mull 
fiill  rife  in  lenic  *j  they  improve  in  found. 


§  238.        Upon  Grace  in  Writing.       In  4 

Letter. 

When  I  mentioned  Grace  as  effentlal  in 
conftituting  a  fine  writer,  I  rather  hoped 
to  have  found  mv  fentiments  ren*ec"led  back 
with  a  clearer  light  by  yours,  thai*  ima- 
gined you  would  have  called  upon  me  to 
explain  in  form,  what  I  only  threw  out  by 
accident.  To  confefs  the  truth,  I  know 
not  whether,  after  all  that  can  be  faid  to 
illuflrate  this  uncommon  quality,  it  mu$ 
not  at  lafl  be  refolved  into  the  poet's  meques 
monflrare  et/entio  tantum.  In  cafes  of  tnis 
kind,  where  language  does  not  fupply  us 
with  proper  words  to  exprefs  the  notions  of 
one's  mind,  we  can  only  convey  our  fenti- 
ments  in  figurative  terms:  a  defect  which 
necefTarily  introduces  fome  obfeurity. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  undertake  to  mark 
out  with  any  fort  of  precifion,   that  idea 
which  I  would  exprefe  by  the  word  Grace : 
and,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be   clear.v 
defcribed  than  juftly  defined.      To   givr 
you,   however,   a  general    intimation    cf 
what  I  mean  when  I  apply  that  term  to 
compofitions  of  genius,  I  would   refembie 
it  to  that  eafy  air  which  fo  reinarkab;.* 
dillinguiflies  certain  perfons  of  a  genteel 
and  liberal  call.    It  con  fills  not  only  in  cbe 
particular  beauty  of  fingle  parts,  but  ariirr- 
from  the  general  fymmetry  and  confix  uc- 
tion  of  the  whole.     An  author  may  be  jui 
in  his  fentiments,  lively  in  his  figures,  and 
clear  in  his  exprefiion  ;  yet  may   have  no 
claim  to  be  admitted    into    the    rank   of 
finifhed  wi iters.     Thole  feveral  members 
mud  be  fo  agreeably  united   as  inutiu"? 
to  reflect  beauty  upon  each  other;  c  r 
arrangement  mud  be  fo  happily  difpofed  i? 
not  to  admit  of  the  lead  tranfpofxtion  with- 
out manifeil  prejudice  to  tlie  entire  p^ci 
The  thoughts,  the  metaphors,  the  alluiionf. 
and  the  diction,  mould  appear  eafy   tci 
natural,  and  feem  to  ariie  like   fo  mim 
fpontanenus  productions,  rather  than  as  dc 
effects  of  art  or  labour. 

Whatever,  therefore,  is  forced  or  aJT^- 
ed  in  the  fentiments;  whatever  is  porr*x-? 
or  pedantic  in  the  exprefiion,  is  the  ven" 
reverfe  of  Grace.      Her  mien   is  ncirrr 
that  of  a  prude  nor  a  coquet :  (he  is  rreilj: 
without  formality,  and  fprightly  with.-?: 
being  fantallical.  Grace,  in  fhort,  is  to  sew 
writing  what  a  proper  light  is  to  a  fa~ic  fu- 
ture; it  not  only  fhews  all  the  figures  in  li.i 
feveral  proportions  and  relations,  bur  &.-» 
them  in  the  mofl  advantageous  minncr. 
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As  gentility  (to  refume  my  former  illuf- 
t ration)  appears  in  the  minuted  a&ion,  and 
improves  the  moft  inconfiderable  gefture ; 
io  Grace  is  difcovcred  in  the  placing  even 
a  tingle  word,  or  the  turn  of  a  mere  exple- 
tive. Neither  is  this  inexpreffible  quality 
confined  to  one  fpecies  of  com  portion  only, 
but  extends  to  all  the  various  kinds ;  to  the 
humble  pafloral  as  well  as  to  the  lofty  epic ; 
from  the  flighted  letter  to  the  moil  folemn 
difcourfe. 

I  know  not  whether  Sir  William  Tem- 
ple may  not  be  confidered  as  the  fir  ft  of 
our  profe  authors,  who  introduced  a  grace- 
ful manner  into  our  language*  At  lead 
that  quality  does  not  feem  to  have  appear- 
rd  early,  or  fpread  far,  amongit  us.  But 
wherefoever  we  may  look  fur  its  origin,  it 
is  certainly  to  be  found  in  its  higheS  per- 
fection in  the  c  flays  of  a  gentlemen  whofe 
writings  will  be  diftinguifhed  fo  long  as  po~ 
litenefs  and  good-feme  have  any  admirers. 
Tnat  becoming  air  which  Tully  eileemed 
the  criterion  of  fine  composition,  and  which 
every  reader,  he  fays,  imagines  fo  eafy  to 
be  imitated,  yet  will  find  fo  difficult  to  at- 
tain, is  the  prevailing  characleriflic  of  all 
that  excellent  author's  moll  elegant  per- 
formances. In  a  word,  one  may  juftly  ap- 
ply to  him  what  Plato  in  his  allegorical 
hi.guage,  fays  of  Ariftophanes;  that  the 
Graces,  having  fearched  all  the  world  round 
Lr  a  temple  wherein  they  might  for  ever 
dwell,  fettled  at  lafl  in  the  breaft  of  Mr. 
Addifon.  Fitzo/forae. 

S  239.     Concerning  the  Style  cf  Horace, 
I*  bis  Moral  Writings.     In  a  Letter. 

Are  you  aware  how  far  I  may  mi  (lead 
you,  when  you  are  willing  to  refign  your- 
felf  to  my  guidance,  through  the  regions 
of  criticifm  ?  Remember,  however,  that  I 
take  the  lead  in  thefe  paths,  not  in  confi- 
dence of  my  own  fuperior  knowledge  of 
them,  but  in  compliance  with  a  requeft, 
which  I  never  yet  knew  how  to  refufe.  In 
fhort,  I  give  yon  my  fentiments,  becaufe  it 
is  my  fentiments  you  require:  but  I  give 
tl  em  at  the  fame  time  rather  as  doubts  than 
decifions. 

After  having  thus  acknowledged  my  in- 
fuificiency  for  the  office  you  have  afligned 
me,  I  will  venture  to  confefs,  that  the  poet 
*  ho  has  gained  over  your  approbation,  has 
ken  far  lefs  fuccefsful  with  mine.  1  have 
«^'er  thought,  with  a  very  celebrated  mo- 
dern writer,  that 

L*  ws  \t  mieux  rem  pi  i,  la  plus  noble  peofee, 
N'e  ptut  pUire  a  I'ciprit  quand  l'ortille  eft  blelfee. 

fioiLEAU. 


Thus,  though  I  admit  there  is  both  wit 
in  the  raillery,  and  ftrength  in  the  fenti- 
ments of  your  friend's  moral  epiftle,  it  by  no 
means  falls  in  with  thofe  notions  I  have 
formed  to  myfelf,  concerning  the  eflential 
requifites  in  compofitions  of  this  kind.  He 
fcems,  indeed,  to  have  widely  deviated 
from  the  model  he  profefTes  to  have  had  in 
view,  and  is  no  more  like  Horace,  than 
Hyperion  to  a  Satyr.  His  deficiency  in 
point  of  verification,  not  to  mention  his 
want  of  elegance  in  the  general  manner  of 
his  poem,  is  fufficient  to  deftroy  the  pre- 
tended refemblance.  Nothing,  in  truth, 
can  be  more  abfurd,  than  to  write  in  poeti- 
cal meafure,  and  yet  neglect  harmony ;  as, 
of  all  the  kinds  of  falfe  flyle,  that  which 
is  neither  profe  nor  verfe,  but  I  know  not 
what  inartificial  combination  of  power  lefs 
words  bordered  with  rhyme,  is  far,  furely, 
the  moil  infufiferable. 

But  you  are  of  opinion,  I  perceive  (and 
it  is  an  opinion  in  which  you  are  not  lingu- 
lar) that  a  negligence  of  this  kind  may  be 
juflified  by  the  authority  of  the  Roman  fa- 
tirift :  yet  furely  thofe  who  entertain  that 
notion,  have  not  thoroughly  attended  ei- 
ther to  the  precepts  or  the  practice  of  Ho- 
race. He  has  attributed,  I  confefs,  his  fa- 
tirical  compofition  to  the  inspiration  of  a 
certain  Muie,  whom  he  dilhnguifhes  by 
the  title  of  the  mufa  fedefirit :  and  it  is  this 
exprcfllon  which  ieems  to  have  milled  the 
generality  of  his  imitators.  But  though 
he  will  not  allow  her  to  fly,  he  by  no  meant 
intends  fhe  (hould  creep :  on  the  contrary, 
it  may  be  faid  of  the  Mufe  of  Horace,  as 
of  the  Eve  of  Milton,  that 

—grace  is  in  all  her  ftepl. 

That  this  was  the  idea  which  Horace 
himfelf  had  of  her,  is  evident,  not  only 
from  the  general  air  which  prevails  in  his 
Satires  and  EpiftJes,  but  from  feveral  ex- 
prefi  declarations,  which  he  lets  fall  in  his 
progrefs  through  them.  Even  when  he 
fpeaks  of  her  in  his  grcateft  fits  of  rao- 
deiiy,  and  defcribes  her  as  exhibited  in  his 
own  moral  writings  he  particularly  infiftj 
upon  the  eafc  and  harmony  of  her  motions. 
Though  he  humbly  difclaims,  indeed,  all 
pretenfions  to  the  higher  poetry,  the  acer 
fpiritus  el  <visf  as  he  calls  it ;  he  reprefents 
his  ftyle  as  being  governed  by  the  temper  a 
cert  a  modofque,  a^  Mowing  with  a  certain, 
regular  and  agreeab!e  cadence.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  him  particularly  condemning 
his  predecefTor  Lucilius  for  the  diflbnancc 
of  his  numbers ;  and  he  profefTes  to  have 
made  the  experiment,  whether  the  fame 

kind 
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kind  of  moral  fubjects  might  not  be  treat- 
ed in  more  Toft  and  cafy  meafures : 

Quid  vctat  et  ncfmet  Lucili  fcripta  Icgentes, 
Qu.ercrc  num  illius,  num  rcrum  dura  negarit 
Yerficuios  natora  magis  ladlos  et  euntes 
Mo.liui  ? 

The  truth  is,  a  tuneful  cadence  is  the  (ingle 
prerogative  of  poetry,  which  he  pretends 
to  claim  to  his  writings  of  this  kind;  and 
fo  fir  i<  he  from  thinking  it  uneflential, 
that  he  acknowledges  it  as  the  only  fepara- 
tion  which  diilinguiihes  them  from  profe. 
If  that  were  once  to  be  broken  down,  and 
the  mufical  order  of  his  words  deltroyed, 
there  would  not  he  tells  U3,  be  the  leaft 
appearance  of  poetry  remaining. 

Non 

Invenns  ctiam  disjrfti  membra  poetac. 

However,  when  he  delivers  himfelf  in  this 
humble  ilrain,  he  is  not,  you  will  obferve, 
fketchingoutaplan  of  this  fpecies  of  poetry 
in  general ;  but  fpeaking  merely  of  his  own 
performances  in  particular.  His  demands 
rife  much  higher,  when  he  informs  us 
what  he  expects  of  thofe  who  would  fuc- 
ceed  in  compositions  of  this  moral  kind. 
He  then  not  only  requires  flowing  numbers 
but  an  exprcfiion  concife  and  unincumber- 
ed ;  wit  exerted  with  good-breeding,  and 
managed  with  refcrve ;  as  upon  fome  oc- 
ca lions  the  fenti  meats  may  be  enforced 
with  all  the  ftrcngth  of  eloquence  and 
poetry  :  and  though  in  fome  parts  the  piece 
may  appear  with  a  more  fcrious  and  fo- 
lemn  call  of  colouring,  yet,  upon  the 
whole,  he  tells  us  it  mull  be  lively  and 
riant.  This  I  take  to  bz  his  meaning  in 
the  following  paflhge : 

Ed  h-.'v'iu-c  njv.s,  ut  aur.t  (Vnt^nth,  ncu  fc 
Jmi  cJi">'.  vjibis  !ailjs  oiicrantibus  .turcs  ; 
Er  *1«  r.noiv    -j.n;>  c;t  mod;,  i  heron:.  Jf]uc  police  J 
Jpti-r.ium  -r!  ir.i,  j'aic«*!itis  virbus  ai-eue 
Ex:enuari'.ii  cas  ccntuko. 

Such,  then,  was  the  notion  which  Horace 
had  of  thU  kind  of  writing.  And  if  there 
is  any  propriety  in  theic  his  rules  if  they 
lire  founded  on'the  truth  of  t;\l;r  -ir.d  art ;  I 
fear  the  performance  in  qu<J.l;on,  with 
numberlefs  others  of  the  fame  ftamp  (which 
have  not  however  wanted  admirer..)  inuft 
inevitably  Hand  condemned.  1  he  truth 
of  it  is,  molt  of  the  pieces  which  are 
ufually  produced  upon  this ^  plan,  rather 
^ive  one  an  image  of  Lucili  us,  than  of 
Horace:  the  authors  of  them  icem  to  mif- 
take  the  awkward  negligence  of  the  fa- 
vourite of  Scipio,  for  the  cafy  air  or  the 
friend  of  Maecenas. 


You  will  (till  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  the 
example  of  Horace  himfelf  is  an  unanfwer- 
able  objection  to  the  notion  I  have  em- 
braced ;  as  there  are  numberlefs  lines  in 
his  Satires  and  Epiftles,  where  the  verifi- 
cation is  evidently  neglected.  But  are  you 
fure,  Hortenfius,  that  thofe   lines  which 
found  fo  unharmonious  to  a  modem  ear, 
had  the  fame  effect  upon  a  Roman  one  ? 
For  myfelf,  at  leaft,  I  am  much  inclined  to 
believe  the  contrary  :  and  it  feexns  highly 
incredible,  that  he  who  had  ventured  to 
cenfure  Lucilius  for  the  uncouthnefs  of  his 
numbers,   fhould    himfelf  be    notorioufly 
guilty  of  the  very  fault  againft  which  he 
fo  ftrongly  exclaims.     Moft  certain  it  is, 
that  the  delicacy  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
fpect  to  numbers,  was  far  fuperior  to  any- 
thing that  modern  tafte  can  pretend  to ; 
and  that  they  difcovered  differences  which 
are  to  us  abfolutely  imperceptible.     To 
mention  only  one  remarkable  inftance ;  a 
very  ancient  writer  has  obferved  upon  the 
following  verfe  in  Virgil, 

Afma  virumque  cano,  Trojac  qui  primus  ab  or".*. 

that  if  in  Head  of  primus  we  were  to  pro- 
nounce it  primis  (is  being  long,  and  «j 
fhort)  the  entire  harmony  of  the  liar 
would  be  deftroyed.— But  whofe  ear  is 
now  fo  exquifitely  fenfible,  a>  to  perceiTc 
the  distinction  between  thofe  two  quanti- 
ties? Some  refinement  of  this  kind  mi^&t 
probably  give  mufic  to  thofe  lines  in  Ho- 
race, which  now  feem  fo  un tuneable. 

In  fubjects  of  this  nature  it  is  not  poffibk, 
perhaps,  to  exprefs  one's  ideas  in  any  very 
precife  and  determinate  manner,     I  %'ul 
only  therefore  in  general  obferve,  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  requifite  ftyle  of  thefe  perform- 
ances, that  it  confifts  in  a  natural  eaie  c  i 
expreflion,  an  elegant  familiarity  of  pare*, 
which  though  formed  of  the   moft  ui'^ 
terms  of  bnguage,  has  yet  a   grace  i2J 
energy,  no  lefs  ftriking  than  that  of  a  mor- 
elevated  diction.    There  is  a  certain  live 
colouring  peculiar  to  compofirions  in  i^< 
way,  which,  without  being  fo  bright  ar- 
glowing  as  is  neceffary  for  the  higher  rv* 
try,  is  neverthelefs  equally  removed  irc^ 
whatever  appears  harm  and  dry.      Bet  p~- 
ticular  inftances  will,  perhaps,  better  :-.«-- 
trate  my  meaning,  than  any  thing  I  cs 
farther  fay  to  explain  it.     There  is  fc::--' 
a  line  in  the  Moral  Epiftles  of  Mr.  Pw\~ 
which  might  not  be  produced  for  this  ?v 
pofe.     I  chufe  however  to  lay  before  »~- 
the  following  verfes,  not  as  preferring  :v~ 
to  many  others  which  might  be  q=>- 
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rom  that  inimitable  fattrift ;  but  as  they 
iTord  me  an  opportunity  of  comparing 
h?m  with  a  verfion  of  the  fame  original 
ne<,  of  which  they  are  an  imitation ;  and. 
y  that  means,  of  (hewing  you  at  one  view 
hat  J  conceive  is,  and  is  not,  in  the  true 
unncr  of  Horace: 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight— not  Fleury's  more } 
But  touch  nv,  and  no  minifter  fo  lore  : 
Whoe'er  offends,  at  Tome  unlucky  time, 
Slides  into  verfe,  and  hitch  i  in  a  rhyme) 
Sacred  to  ridicule  hit  whole  life  long, 
An  J  the  lad  burden  of  Tome  merry  fong. 

will  refer  you  to  your  own  memory  for 
\>e  Latin  paflage,  from  whence  Mr.  Pope 
as  taken  the  general  hint  of  thefe  verfes ; 
ni  content  myfelf  with  adding  a  tran An- 
ion of  the  lines  from  Horace  by  another 
tand: 

B»hold  me  bUroelefs  bard,  HoW  fond  of  peace  1 
But  he  who  hurts  me  (nay,  I  will  be  heard) 
Had  better  take  a  lion  by  the  beard  ; 
Jmeyrs  A  all  weep  the  folly  of  his  tongue, 
By  laughing  crowtis  in  rueful  ballad  (ung. 

rhero  is  a  ftrength  and  fpirit  in  the  former 
.:  ihefe  paiTages,  and  a  flatnefs  and  lan- 
;aor  in  the  latter,  which  cannot  fail  of  be- 
ng  difcovered  by  every  reader  of  the  lead 
i^iicacy  of  difcernment;  and  yet  the  words 
v.hich  compofe  them  both  are  equally 
founding  and  fignificant.  The  rules  then, 
i-hich  I  juft  now  mentioned  from  Horace, 
i  H  point  out  the  real  caufe  of  the  different 
uc:l»  which  thefe  two  paflages  produce  in 
cur  miaJs ;  as  the  paiTages  themfelves  will 
!<rve  to  confirm  the  truth  and  juft  ice  of 
t  »c  rules.  In  the  lines  of  Mr.  Pope,  one 
cf  the  principal  beauties  will  be  found  to 
con  fill  in  the  ihortnefs  of  the  exprcilion ; 
^Kereas  the  fentiments  in  the  other  are  too 
r-ch  incumbered  with  words.  Thus  for 
stance, 

Peace  is  my  dear  delight, 

»*  pleafing,  becaufe  it  is  concife ;  as, 

B:boU  me  blaoielcfc  bard,  how  fond  of  peace  ' 

•s»  m  comparison  of  the  former,  the  icrba 
>;Sat  ontrantia  aura.  Another  diilinguilh- 
;nK  ptrfe^ion  in  the  imitator  of  Horace,  is 
to  it  fpirit  of  gaiety  which  he  has  diifufed 
tnrough  thefe  lines,  not  to  mention  thofe 
happy,  though  familiar,  images  oljluhng 
>~;o  verfe,  and  bit  ding  in  rhyme;  which 
exu  never  be  fufRciently  admired.  But  the 
Iran  Gator,  on  the  contrary,  has  call  too  fe- 
rious  an  air  over  his  numbers,  and  appears 
with  an  emotion  and  earneftnefs  that  diiap- 
F<»nts  the  force  of  his  fatire : 

Nay,  I  will  be  heard, 


has  the  mien  of  a  man  in  a  paffion ;  and 

His  eyes  fh all  weep  the  folly  of  his  tonjue, 

though  a  good  line  in  itfelf,  is  much  too 
folemn  and  tragical  for  the  undifturbed 
pleafantry  of  Horace. 

But  1  need  not  enter  more  minutely  into 
an  examination  of  thefe  paflages.  The  ge- 
neral hints  I  have  thrown  out  in  this  letter 
will  fuffice  to  mew  you  wherein  I  imagine 
the  true  manner  of  Horace  con/ills.  And 
after  all,  perhaps,  it  can  no  more  be  ex- 
plained, than  acquired^  by  rules  of  art.  It 
is  what  true  genius  can  only  execute,  and 
jail  talle  alone  difcover.         Fitzojhornt. 

§  240.     Concerning  the  Criterion  of  To/it. 

In  a  Letter. 

It  is  well,  my  friend,  that  the  age  of 
transformation  is  no  more :  otherwife  I 
(hould  tremble  for  yourfevere  attack  upon 
the  Mofes,  and  expect  to  fee  the  dory  of 
yourmetamorphofis  emb.-llifh  the  poetical 
miracles  of  fome  modern  Ovid.  But  it  is 
long  fince  the  fate  of  the  Pie  rides  lias 
gained  any  credit  in  the  world,  and  you 
may  now,  in  full  fecurity,  contemn  the  di- 
vinities of  Parnaflus,  and  fpeak  irreverent- 
ly of  the  daughters  of  Jove  himfelf.  You 
fee,  neverthelefs,  how  highly  the  Ancients 
conceived  of  them,  when  they  thus  repre- 
fented  them  as  the  offspring  of  the  great 
father  of  gods  and  men.  You  reject,  I 
know,  this  article  of  the  heathen  creed : 
but  I  may  venture,  however,  to  aflert,  that 
philofophy  will  confirm  what  fable  has  thus 
invented,  and  that  the  Mufesare,  in  drift 
truth,  of  heavenly  extraction. 

The  charms  of  the  fine  arts  are,  indeed, 
literally  derived  from  the  Author  of  all  na- 
ture, and*  founded  in  the  original  frame 
and  constitution  of  the  human  mind.  Ac* 
cordingly,the  general  principles  cf  talle  are 
common  to  our  whole  fpecics,  and  atife 
from  that  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  which 
every  man,  in  fome  degree  at  lead,  evi- 
dently pofiefles.  No  rational  mind  can  be 
fo  wholly  void  of  all  perceptions  of  this 
fort,  as  to  be  capable  of  contemplating  the 
various  objects  that  furround  him,  with  one 
equal  eoldnefs  and  indifference.  There  ate 
certain  forms  which  mufl  neceflarily  fill  the 
foul  with  agreeable  ideas;  and  (he  is  in- 
(lantly  determined  in  her  approbation  cf 
them,  previous  to  all  reafonings  concrninp; 
their  ufe  and  convenience.  It  is.  upcu  theie 
general  principles,  that  what  is  called  fine 
taile  in  the  arts  is  founded;  and  conie- 
quently  is  by  uo  means  io  precarious  and 
P  p  u:ilcuicd 
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unfettled  an  idea  as  you  chufe  to  defcribe 
it.  The  truth  is,  tafte  is  nothing  more 
than  this  univjrfalfenfe  of  beauty,  render- 
ed more  exquifite  by  genius,  and  more  cor- 
rect by  cultivation  :  and  it  is  from  the  Am- 
ple and  original  ideas  of  this  fort,  that  the 
mind  learns  to  form  her  judgment  of  the 
higher  and  more  complex  kinds.  Accord- 
ingly, the  whole  circle  of  the  imitative  and 
oratorical  arts  is  governed  by  the  fame  ge- 
neral rules  of  criticifm;  and  to  prove  the 
certainty  of  thefe  with  refpeft  to  any  one 
of  them,  is  to  eftabliftv  their  validity  with 
regard  to  all  the  reft,  I  will  therefore 
confider  the  Criterion  of  Tafte  in  relation 
only  to  fine  writing. 

Each  fpecies  of  compofition  has  its  dif- 
tincl  perfections:  and  it  would  require  a 
much  larger  compafs  than  a  letter  affords, 
to  prove  their  refpc&ive  beauties  to  be  de- 
rived from  truth  and  nature ;  and  conse- 
quently reducible  to  a  regular  and  precife 
ilandard.  I  will  only  mention  therefore 
thofe  general  properties  which  are  eft'cntial 
to  them  all,  and  without  which  they  mud 
ncceifarilv  be  defective  in  their  feveral 
kinds.  Thefj,  I  think,  may  be  comprehend- 
ed under  uniformity  in  the  defign,  variety 
and  refemblance  in  the  metaphors  and  fi- 
militudes,  together  with  propriety  and  har- 
mony in  the  di&ion.  Now,  fome  or  ail  of 
thefe  qualities  constantly  attend  our  ideas 
of  beauty,  and  neceflarily  raife  that  agree- 
able perception  of  the  mind,  in  what  ob- 
ject foe^er  they  appear.  The  charms  of 
flue  compofition  then,  are  fo  far  from  ex- 
iting only  in  the  heated  imagination  of 
an  cnthufiallic  admirer,  that  they  refuh 
from  the  con  ft  i union  of  nature  herfelf. 
And  perhaps  the  principles  of  criticifm 
are  as  certain  and  indifputablc.  even  as 
thofe  of  the  mathematics.  Thus,  for  in- 
ftance,  th.it  order  is  preferable  to  confu- 
iion,  that  harmony  is  more  pleafing  than 
diflbnance,  with  fome  few  other  axioms 
upon  which  the  fcience  is  built;  are 
truths  which  ftrike  at  once  upon  the  mind 
with  the  fame  force  of  conviction,  as  that 
the  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its  parts, 
o',  that  if  from  equals  you  take  away 
equils,  the  remainder  will  be  equal.  And 
in  both  cafes,  the  proportions  which  reft 
upon  thefe  plain  and  obvious  maxims, 
fcem  equally  capable  of  the  fame  evidence 
of  demonstration. 

But  as  every  intellectual,  as  well  as  ani- 
mal, faculty  is  improved  and  lhengthened 
by  exercife:  the  more  the  foul  exerts  this 
her  internal  fenfe  of  beauty  upon  any  par- 


ticular obje£t,  the  more  (he  will  enlarge  and 
refine  her  reUih  for  that  peculiar  fpecies. 
For  this  reafon  the  works  of  thofe  great 
mafters,   whofe  performances  have   been 
long  and  generally  admired,  fupply  a  far- 
ther criterion  of  fine  tafte,  equally  fixed 
and  certain  as  that  which  is  immediately 
derived  from  Nature  herfelf.     The  trura 
is,  fine  writing  is  only  the  art  of  raiQr.g 
agreeable  fenfations    of   the  intellectual 
kind;  and,   therefore,   as  by   examining 
thofe  original  forms  which  are  adapted  to 
awaken  this  perception  in  the  mind,  we 
learn  what  thofe  qualities  are  which  con- 
ftitute  beauty  in  general;  fo  by  observing 
the  peculiar  conftru&ion  of  thofe  com  po- 
rtions of  genius  which  have  always  pleaf- 
ed,  we  perfect  our  idea  of  fine  writing  in 
particular.    It  is  this  united  approbation, 
in  perfons  of  different  ages  and  of  various 
characters  and  languages,  that  Juongir.us 
has  made  the  teft  of  the  true    fublimc ; 
and  he  might  with  equal  juftice  have  ex- 
tended the  fame  criterion  to  all  the  infe- 
rior excellencies  of  elegant  compofition. 
Thus  the  deference  paid  to  the  perform- 
ances of  the  great  mailers  of  antiquity,  it 
fixed  upon  juft  and  folid  reafous:  it  is 
not  becaufe  Ariftotle  and   Horace   hare 
given  us  the  rule  of  criticifm,    that  we 
muft  fubmit  to  their  authority ;  it  is  becaofe 
thofe  rules  are  derived  from  works  which 
have  been  diftinguiihed  by  the    uninter- 
rupted admiration  of  all  the  more  improv- 
ed part  of  mankind,  from    their  earii^ 
appearance   down   to  this    prefent   hoi-i 
For  whatever,  through  a  long   feries  or 
ages,   has  been   univerfally   eileemed  as 
beautiful,  cannot  but  be  conformable  to 
our  juft  and  natural  ideas  of  beauty. 

The  oppofirion,  however,  which  Coxsc- 
times  divides  the  opinions  of  thofe  wSo'T 
judgments  may   be    fuppofed    equal  sri 
perfect,  is  urged  as  a  powerful  objects 
againft  the  reality  of  a  fixed   canon  & 
criticifm:  it  is  a  proof,  you  thir  k.  th: 
after  all  which  can  be  faid  of  fine  talk.  ;: 
muft  ultimately  be  refolved*  into  the  pecu- 
liar reliih  of  each  individual.     But  tV 
diverfiry  of  fentiments  will  not,  of  i: -- 
deftroy  the  evidence  of  the  criterion  ;  f  •" 
the  fame  effect  may  be  produced  by  ntr- 
berlefs  other  caufes.      A   thou  find  ire- 
dental  circumftances  may  concur  in  c.~ 
teradling  the  force  of  the  rule,  even  a^*« 
ing  it  to  be  ever  fo  fixed  and  invanir^ 
when  left  in  its  free  and  uninfluenced  ;-~ 
Not  to  mention  that  falfe  bias  which  »"* 
or  perfonaldiilikc  may  fix  upon  the  **-- 
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the  moft  unprejudiced  critic  will  find  it 
difficult  to  difengage  htm felf  entirely  from 
thofe  partial  affections  in  favour  of  parti- 
cular beauties,  to  which  either  the  general 
courfe  of  his  ftudies,  or  the  peculiar  cad  of 
his  temper,  may  have  rendered  him  moft 
fenfible.  But  as  perfection  in  any  works  of 
£c.iius  refults  from  the  united  beauty  and 
propriety  of  its  feveral  dillinct  parts,  and 
;i5  ic  is  impofiible  that  any  human  compo* 
ihion  mould  poflefs  al)  thofe  qualities  in 
tneir  higheft  and  moft  fovereign  degree; 
the  mind,  when  (he  pronounces  judgment 
upon  any  piece  of  this  fort,  is  apt  to  de- 
cide of  its  merit,  as  thofe  circum  (lances 
wnich  (he  moft  admires,  either  prevail  or 
are  deficient.     Thus,  for  inftance,  the  ex- 
cellency of  the  Roman  mailers  in  paint- 
ing, confifts  in  beauty  of  defign,  noblenefs 
ot  attitude,  and  delicacy  of  expreflion ;  but 
the  charms  of  good  colouring  are  want- 
ing.      On   the  contrary,    the    Venetian 
fchool  is  faid  to  have  neglected  defign  a 
little  too  much;  but  at  the  fame  time  has 
been  more  attentive  to  the  grace  and  har- 
mony of  well-difpofed  lights  and  (hades. 
Now  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  admirers  of 
this  noble  art,  that  no  compoGtion  of  the 
pencil  can  be  perfect,  where  either  of  thefe 
qualities  are  abfent ;  yet  the  moft  accom- 
pliihcd  judge  may  be  fo  particularly  ftruck 
with  one  or  other  of  thefe  excellencies,  in 
preference  to  the  reft,  as  to  be  influenced 
in  his  cenfure  or  applaufe  of  the  whole  ta- 
blature,  by  the  predominancy  or  deficiency 
of  his  favourite  beauty.     Something  of 
this  kind  (where  the  meaner  prejudices 
do  not  operate)  is  ever,  I  am  oerfuaded, 
the  occafion  of  that  diversity  of  fentences 
*hich  we  occasionally  hear  pronounced  by 
the  moft  approved   judges  on  the  fame 
piece.  But  this  only  (hews  that  much  cau- 
tion is  neceflary,  to  give  a  fine  tafte  its  full 
and  unobftructai  efteft ;  not  that  it  is  in 
"felf  uncertain  and  precarious. 

Fitzojborme. 

1241.      Refle&ons  upon  feting  Mr.  Pop  E '/ 
Houfi  at  Binfield.     In  a  Letter. 

Your  letter  found  me  juft  upon  my  re- 
turn from  an  excurfion  into  Berk  (hi  re, 
^  -ere  1  have  been  paying  a  vifit  to  a 
*nend,  who  is  drinking  the  waters  at  Sun- 
ning-Hill.  In  one  of  my  morning  rides 
over  that  delightful  country,  1  accidentally 
Kicd  through  a  little  village,  which  af- 
forded me  much  agreeable  meditation;  as 
>n 'times  to  come,  perhaps,  it  will  be  vifit- 
Cti  by  the  lovers  of  the  polite  arts,  with 


as  much  veneration  as  Virgil's  tomb,  or 
any  other  celebrated  fpot  of  antiquity. 
The  place  I  mean  is  Binfield,  where  the 
Poet,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  (in  common 
with  every  reader  of  tafte)  for  fo  much 
exquifite  entertainment,  fpent  the  ear  lit  ll 
part  of  his  youth.  I  will  not  fcruple  to 
confefs,  that  I  looked  upon  the  icene 
where  he  planned  fome  of  thofe  beautiful 
performances,  which  firft  recommended 
him  to  the  notice  of  the  world,  with  a  de- 
gree of  enthufiafm;  and  could  not  but 
confider  the  ground  as  facred,  that  Was 
impreffed  with  the  footfteps  of  a  genius 
that  undoubtedly  does  the  higheft  honour 
to  our  age  and  nation. 

The  Titration  of  mind  in  which  I  found 
myfelf  upon  this  occafion,  fuggefted  to  my 
remembrance  a  paflage  in  Tully,  which  I 
thought  1  never  fo  thoroughly  entered  into 
the  ipirit  of  before.  That  noble  author, 
in  one  of  his  philofophical  con verfat ion- 
pieces,  introduces  his  friend  Attic  us  as 
obferving  the  pleating  effect  which  Icenes 
of  this  nature  are  wont  to  have  upon  one's 
mind:  "  Movemur  enim,"  fays  that  po- 
lite Roman,  "  neicio  quo  pacto,  locis  ipfis, 
M  in  qui  bus  eorum,  quos  diligimus  aut  ad- 
"  miramur,  adfunt  vefligia.  Me  quidem 
"  ipfas  ilia:  noftras  Athens,  non  tarn  ope- 
"  ribus  magnificts  exquifitifque  antiquo- 
"  rum  ambus  dclectant,  quam  record a- 
"  tione  fummorum  virorum,  ubi  quifque 
"  habitare,  ubi  federe,  ubi  difputare  fit 
«  folitus." 

Thus,  you  fee,  I  could  defend  myfelf 
by  an  example  of  great  authority,  were  I 
in  danger  upon  this  occafion  of  being 
ridiculed  as  a  romantic  vifionary.  But  I 
am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  refined 
fentiments  of  Orontes,  to  be  under  any 
apprehenfion  he  will  condemn  the  impref- 
iions  I  have  here  acknowledged.  On  the 
contrary,  1  have  ofien  heard  you  mention 
with  approbation,  a  circumftance  of  this 
kind  which  is  related  of  Silius  ltalicus. 
The  annual  ceremonies  which  that  poet 
performed  at  Virgil's  fepulchre,  gave 
you  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  his 
tafte,  you  confefled,  than  any  thing  in  his 
works  was  able  to  raife. 

It  is  certain,  that  fome  of  the  greateft 
names  of  antiquity  have  diftinguifhed 
thcmfelves,  by  the  high  reverence  they 
ihewed  to  the  poetical  character.  Scipio, 
you  may  remember,  defired  to  be  laid  in 
the  fame  tomb  with  Ennius ;  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  pardon  tbatfuccefsful  madman  A* 
lexander  many  of  his  extravagancies,  for  the 
P  p  z  generous 
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penerous  rerard  he  pud  to  the  memory  of    concealed  to  me  with  other  common  ob- 
Pirniar,  at  the  lacking  of  Thebes.  fervers.  *  Friz^/herne. 

There  feems,  ir.dccd,  to  be  fomething 
in  poetry  that  raifes  the  profeflors  of  that 
very   (insular    talent,    far  higher  in   the 
ellimation  of  the  world  in  general,  than 
thole  who  excel   in  any  other  of  the  re- 
fined arts.     And  accordingly  wc  find  that 
poets  have  been  dittinguilhed  by  antiquity 
with  the  moft  remarkable  honours.     Thus 
Home;-,  we  are  told,  was  deified  at  Smyr- 
na ;  as   the  citizens  of  Mvtilene  ltamoed 
the  image  of  Sappho    upon  their  public 
coin:   Anacreon  received  a  fclcmn  invita- 
tion to  fpend  his  days  at  Athens,  and  Hip- 
parchus,  the  fon  of  Pililtratus,  fitted    out 
a  fnlcndid  vcflel  in  order  to  tranlport  him 
thither:  and  when   Virgil   came  into  the 
theatre  at  Rome,  the  whole  audience  rofe 
up  and  faluted  him,  with  the  fame  refpect 
as    they    would    have    paid    to    Auguitus 
himieif. 

Fainting,  one  would  irmHne,  has  the 
fairefl  pretentions  of  rivalling  her  filter 
art  in  the  number  of  admiiers ;  and  yet, 
where  Apclk  >  is  mentioned  once,  Homer 
is  celebrated  a  thoufand  times.  Nor  can 
thii  be  accounted  for  by  urging  that  the 
works  of  the  latter  are  it  ill  extant,  while 
tiiofe  of  the  former  h.ive  periihed  long 
fmce  :  for  is  not  Milton's  Paradifc  Loll 
mo  e  univerfally  eih-emed  than  Raphael's 

C'.i!  tOOUo  ? 

The  truth,  I  imagine,  is,  there  are 
more  who  are  natural  judges  of  the  har- 
mor.y  of  numbers,  than  of  the  gr.:ce  of 
p:oportions.  One  meets  with  but  few 
who  have  not,  in  feme  degree  at  lealr,  a 
loieraMe  ear;  but  a  judicious  eye  is  a  fir 
more  uncommon  pofie'di-jti.  For  as  v\c.ds 
are  the  univcrfal  medium,  which  a!l  men 
employ  in  order  to  convey  their  icutiments 
to  '-.'.c-i  other;  «t  u.-.m^  a  jud  ccniequence, 
that  thrv  fhouldb:  mrre  <re!ieral;>'  farmed 
tor  reliihing  and  judging  of  perionncincvs 
in   that  wa/ 


whereas  the   art   of  rcpre- 
by   mean*;  of  lines  and  co- 
lours lies  more  out  of  the  road  cf  common 


ienti'i?   ideas 


life,  and  is  therefore   Icfs  adaptr-d   to  the 
twite  of  th5  r-eneral  run  of  mar.kinJ. 

1  h.e/'ird  lai:  obfervation,  in  th*.  hopes 
«  f  drawing  fi'.vm  you  your  lentimcnts  upon 
..  fub'^l:.  in  which  no  man  is  mere  quali- 
fied to  decide;  as  indeed  it  is  to  the  c  n- 
veriation  of  Oronte.%  that  I  am  indebted 
tor  the  diicovery  of  many  rr  fined  cMica- 
t;c>  in  the  imitative  arts,  which,  uii:icat 
..  i  jv:dicious  allilliincv,  would   have   Lin 


lervers. 

§  24.2.  Concerning  the  U/e  of  the  Ancient 
Mythology  in  Modern  Poetry,  In  a  Let- 
ter. 

If  there  was  any  thing  in  any  former 
letter  inconfiitcnt  with  that  eiteem  which 
isjuftlydue  to  the  ancients,  I  defire  to  re- 
tract it  in  this ;  and  dilavow  every  exprrlEoa 
which  might  feem  to  give  precedency  to 
the  moderns  in  works  of  genius.     1  am  fo 
far  indeed    from    entertaining    the    fenti- 
ments   you    impute    to    me,    that  I    have 
often  endeavoured  to  account  for  thit  ui- 
periority  which  is  fo  vifible  in  the  compo- 
iitions  of  their  poets:  and  have  frequently 
aihened  their  religion  as  in  the  number  of 
thole  caufes,  which  probably  concurred  to 
give  them  this  remarkable  pre-eminence. 
That   enthufiafm  which     is    fo     eflcnti.il 
to  every  true  artilt  in  the  poetical  way, 
was  confiderably  heightened  and  cnflamel 
by  the  whole  turn  of  their   facred  doc- 
trines ;  and  the  fancied  prefence  of  their 
Mufcs   had  almoil  as  wonderful  an  effect 
upon  their  thoughts  and  language,  as  if 
they  had  been  really  and  divinely  infpire:. 
Whilil  all   nature  was  fuppofed   to   fwarn 
with  divinities,  and  every  oak  and  foun- 
tain was  believed  to   be  the   residence  c: 
fome  prefixing  deity;  what  wonder  if  t\e 
poet  was  animated  by  the  imagined  inij- 
ence   of  fuch  exalted  fociety,  and  fojra 
himfelf  transported  beyond   the   ordi:£-r 
limits  of  fober  humanity?  The  mind  whea 
attended  only  by  mere   mortal*  cf  firpe- 
rior    powers,    is  obferved   to    rife    in  her 
llrength  ;   and   her  faculties  open  and  o 
la::'.r  thcmlelvcs  when  (he  a£ls  in  they'd* 
of  thofe,  for  whom  lhe   has   conceive!  1 
more  than  common  reverence.      But  u     a 
tiu*  force  of  fuperllition  moves  in  cone r:: 
with  the  powers  of  imagination,  and   zz- 
mas  is  en  flamed  by  devotion,  poetry  m--* 
lluiie  out  in  all  her  brightcit  perfection  ii: 
ioieudor. 

Whatever,    therefore,    the    philofop  r 

mwhc  think  of  the  religion  of  his  court  .. 

1:  was  t'.e  intereft  of  the  poet  to  he 


a 'j  1 1 


orthodox.      If  he   gave    cr1 


treed,  he  imiit  reuounce  his  nurnbeis:  ini 
there  could  be  no  infpiration,  where  t'"»- 
were  no  Mule?.  This  is  fo  true,  tbi:  '^ 
in  cjmpoiitions  of  the  poetic?.!  kiud  ^  *  " 
that  ta"  ancients  i.-cai  to  have  the  ?:;-■ 
pal  a  i vantage  Over  rns  moderns:  ir.  c.r 
oth^r  fpecics  of  writing  one  mi^ht  vcrrr. 
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xrhaps  to  aflert,  that  thefc  Infer  ages 
lave,  at  lead,  equalled  them.  When  I 
ay  fo,  I  do  not  confine  myfelf  to  the  pro- 
fusions of  our  own  nation,  but  compre- 
icnd  likcwife  thofe  of  our  neighbours :  and 
iith  that  extent  the  obfervation  will  pofli- 
>\y  hold  true,  even  without  an  exception 
a  favour  of  hiflory  and  oratory. 

But  whatever  may  with  jultice  be  de- 
ermined  concerning  tint  qucllion,  it  is 
ertain,  at  leaft,  that  the  prnftice  of  all 
ucceeding  poets  confirms  the  notion  for 
Uiich      I     am     principally    contending, 
rhough     the    altars    of    Paganifm    have 
nany  ages  fince  been  thrown  down,  and 
proves  are  no  longer  facred  ;  yet  the  lan- 
guage of  the  poets  has  not  changed  with 
he  religion  ot  the  times,  but  th~  pods  of 
Greece  and  Rome  are  ftill  adored  11  mo- 
Icrn  verfc.     Is  not  this  a  confeflion,  that 
raiKy  is  enlivened  by  fuperftition,  and  tint 
the  ancient  bards  catched  their  rapture  from 
the  old  mythology  .'  I  will  own,  however, 
that  I  think  there  is  fomething  ridiculous 
in  chii  unnatural  adoption,  and  that  a  mo- 
dern poet  makes  but  an  aukward  figure 
v.i  h  his  antiquated  gods.    When  the  Pa- 
gan fyJle.n  was  fanct:o:ied  by  popular  be- 
lief, a  piece  of  machinery  of  that  kind,  as 
it  had  the  air  of  probability,  affordeJ  a 
*cry  ft  ri  king  manner  of  celebrating  any 
temarkable  circumilance,  or  railing  any 
common  one.     But  now  that  this  fuperfti- 
tion is  no  longer  fupported  by  vulgar  opi- 
nion, it  has  Toil   its  principal  grace  and 
cificacy,  and  fee  ins  to  be,  in  general,  the 
molt   cold    and   unintcrefling   method  in 
which  a  poet  can  work  up  his  fentiments. 
What,  for  inltance,  can  be,  more  ana  fleet - 
ifl?  and   fpiritle's,  than   the  compliment 
*hich  Boileau  has  paid  to  Louis  the  XlVth 
0:1  his  famous  paffcge  over  the   Rhine  ? 
He  reprefents  the   Naiads,  you  may  re- 
member, as  alarming  the  god  of  that  river 
with  an  account  of  the  march  of  the 
French  monarch ;  upon  which  the  river- 
god  aflumei  the  appearance  of  an  old  ex- 
perienced   commander,    and    flies    to   a 
Dutch  fort,  in  order  to  exhort  the  garrifon 
to  fally  out  and  difpuie  the  intenJed  paf- 
f'gc     Accordingly  they  range  themfelves 
in  form  of  battle,  with  the  Rhine  at  their 
h^ad ;  who,  after  fomc  vain  efforts,  ob- 
ferving  Mars  and  Bellona  on  the  fide  of 
*He  enemy,  is  fo  terrified  with  the  view  of 
ikofc  fuperior  divinities,  that  he  mod  gal- 
lantly runs  away,  and  leaves  the  hero  in 
qojet  nofleffion  of  his  binks.     I  know  not 
how  far  this  may  be  reliilud  by  critics,  or 


juftified  by  cuftom;  but  as  I  am  only  men- 
tioning my  particular  tafte,  1  will  acknow- 
ledge, that  it  appears  to  me  extremely  in- 
fipid  and  puerile. 

I  have  not,  however,  fo  much  of  the 
fpirit  of  Typhceus  in  me,  as  to  make  war 
upon  the  gods  without  reftriclion,  and  at- 
tempt to  exclude  them  from  their  whole 
poetical  dominions.  To  reprefent  natural, 
moral,  or  intellectual  qualities  and  affec- 
tions as  pcrfons,  and  appropriate  to  them 
thofe  general  emblems  by  which  their 
powers  and  properties  are  ufually  typified 
in  Pa^an  theology,  may  be  allowed  .3  one 
of  the  moil  pleating  and  graceful  figures 
of  poetical  rhetoric.  When  Dryden,  ad- 
dreiling  himfclf  to  the  month  of  May  as 
to  a  perfon,  fays, 

For  thre  the  Graces  lead  the  dancing  hours  , 

one  may  confider  him  as  fpeaking  only  in 
metaphor :  and  when  fuch  thadowy  brings 
are  thu>  juft  fhown  to  the  imagination,  and 
immediately  withdrawn  again,  they  cer- 
tainly have  a  very  powerful  effect.  But  I 
can  rclifh  them  no  farther  than  as  figures 
only;  when  they  are  extended  in  any  ferious 
compofition  beyond  the  limits  of  metaphor, 
and  exhibited  under  all  the  various  actions 
of  rca!  perfons,  1  cannot  but  confider  them 
as  fo  many  abfurdities,  whicn  cuftom  has 
unreafonably  patronized.  Thus  Spenfer, 
in  one  of  his  paitorals,  reprefents  the  god 
of  love  ns  flying,  like  a  bird,  from  bough 
to  bough.  A  fh.'pherd,  who  hears  a  rult- 
ling  among  the  bufhes,  fuppofes  it  to  be 
fome  game,  and  accordingly  difcharges  his 
bow.  Cupid  returns  the  (hot,  and  after  fe- 
veral  arrows  hid  been  mutually  exchanged 
between  them,  the  unfortunate  fwain  dis- 
covers whom  it  is  he  is  contending  with : 
bat  as  he  is  endeavouring  to  make  his 
efcape,  receives  a  defprrate  wound  in  the 
heel.  This  fiction  makes  the  fubjeft  of  a 
very  pretty  idy Ilium  in  one  of  the  Greek 
poets ;  yet  is  extremely  flat  and  difgufling 
as  it  is  adopted  by  our  Britilh  bard.  Ana 
the  reafon  of  the  difference  is  plain :  in  the 
former  it  is  fupported  by  a  popular  fuper- 
ftition ;  whereas  no  drain  of  imagination 
can  give  it  the  lead  air  of  probability,  as  it 
is  worked  up  by  the  latter, 

Quodcuoqat  mini  oft  end  is  fie,  increJulut  odf. 

Hoi. 

I  muft  confefs,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
the  inimitable  Prior  has  introduced  this 
fabulous  fcherae  with  fuch  uncommon 
grace*  and  has  paid  fo  many  genteel  com- 

P  p  3  plimontr 
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more  time  in  tranflating  this  author,  he 
might  poffibly  have  fucceeded  better:  but 
never,  he  a/Turcs  us,  could  he  have  fucceed- 
e J  fo  well  as  to  have  fatisfied  himfelf. 

In  a  word,  Hortcnfius,  I  aeree  with  you, 
th.it  there  b  norhing  more  difficult  than  to 
/ill  up  the   character  of  an  author,  who 
proposes   to  raife  a  juft  and  lafting  admi- 
ration; who  is  not  contented  with  thofe 
little  transient  flalhes  of  applaufe,  which 
attend  the  ordinary  race  ot  writers,  but 
confiders  only  how  he  may  mine  out  to 
roderity  ;  who  extends  his  views  beyond 
the  preient  generation,  and  cultivates  thofe 
productions  which  are  to  flouriih  in  future 
ages.  What  Sir  William  Temple  obferves 
of  poetry,  may  be  applied  to  every  other 
work  where  tafte  and  imagination  are  con- 
cerned: ««  It  requires  the   greateft   con- 
"  traries    to  compofe  it;  a  genius  both 
"  penetrating   and   folid;   an    expreffion 
•*  both  ftrong  and  delicate.    There  mull 
be  a  great  agitation  of  mind  to  invent, 
a  great  calm  to  judge  and  correct :  there 
muft  be  upon  the  fame  tree,  and  at  the 
"  fame  time,  both  flower  and  fruit.'*  But 
though  I  know  you  would  not  value  your- 
felf  upon  any  performance,  wherein  thefe 
very  oppofhe  and  very  lingular  qualities 
were  not  confpicuous :  yet  I  muft  remind 
you  at  the  fame  time,  that  when  the  file 
ceafes  to  polifli,  it  muft  neceflarily  weaken. 
You  will  remember,  therefore,  that  there 
"  a  medium  between  the  immoderate  cau- 
'son  of  that  orator,  who  was  three  Olym- 
piads in  writing  a  (ingle  oration;  and  the 
extravagant  expedition  of  that  poet,  whofe 
funeral  pile  was  compofed  of  his  own  num- 
berlefs  productions.  FttzoJ&orne. 

\  244.  RefleBions  upon  Style.  In  a  Letter. 
The  beauties  of  Style  feem  to  be  gene- 
rally confidered  as  below  the  attention  both 
of  an  author  and  a  reader.  I  knew  not, 
tiiereforc,  whether  I  may  venture  to  ac- 
knowledge, that  among  the  numberlefs 
graces  o?  your  late  performance,  I  parti- 
cularly admired  that  ftrength  and  elegance 
with  which  vou  have  enforced  and  adorned 
the  nobleft  (entiments. 

There  was  a  time,  however,  (and  it  was 
*  period  of  the  trueft  refinements)  when 
*n  excellence  of  thb  kind  was  efteemed  in 
the  number  of  the  politeft  accomplifh- 
inents;  as  it  was  the  ambition  of  fomeof 
the  greateft  names  of  antiquity  to  diftin- 
gui(h  themfclves  in  the  improvement  of 
tu.-ir  native  tongue.  Julius  Cxfar,  who 
was  not  only  the  greateft  hero,  but  the 


fineft  gentleman  that  ever,  perhaps,  ap« 
peared  in  the  world,  was  defirous  of  adding 
this  talent  to  his  other  mod  (hining  endow- 
ments: and  we  are  told  he  ftudied  the 
language  of  his  country  with  mu.  h  appli- 
cation :  as  we  are  furc  he  poflefled  it  in 
its  higheft  elegance.  What  a  lofs,  Eu- 
phronius,  is  it  to  the  literary  world,  that 
the  treatife  which  he  wrote  upon  this  fub- 
ject,  is  perifhed  with  many  other  valuable 
works  of  that  age  !  But  though  we  are 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  his  obfervations, 
we  are  happily  not  without  an  inftance  of 
their  effects;  and  his  own  memoirs  will 
ever  remain  as  the  beft  and  brighteft  ex- 
emplar, not  only  of  true  general Ihip,  but 
of  fine  writing.  He  publiftied  them,  in- 
deed, only  as  materials  for  the  ufe  of  thofe 
who  mould  be  difpofed  to  enlarge  upon  that 
remarkable  period  of  the  Roman  ftory;  yet 
the  purity  and  gracefulneis  of  his  ftyle  were 
fuch,that  no  judicious  writer  durft  attempt 
to  touch  the  fubject  after  him. 

Having  produced  fo  illuftrious  an  in- 
ftance in  favour  of  an  art,  for  which  I  have 
ventured  to  admire  you;  it  would  be  im- 

1>ertinent  to  add  a  fecond,  were  I  to  cite  a 
efs  authority  than  that  of  the  immortal 
Tully.  This  noble  author,  in  his  dialogue 
concerning  the  celebrated  Roman  orators, 
frequently  mentions  it  as  a  very  high  en- 
comium, that  they  poflefTed  the  elegance 
of  their  native  language;  and  introduces 
Brutus  as  declaring,  that  he  fhould  prefer 
the  honour  of  being  efteemed  the  great 
mafter  and  improver  of  Roman  eloquence, 
even  to  the  glory  of  many  triumphs. 

But  to  add  reafon  to  precedent,  and  to 
view  this  art  in  its  ufe  as  well  as  its  dig- 
nity ;  will  it  not  be  allowed  of  fome  im- 
portance, when  it  is  confidered,  that  elo- 
quence is  one  of  the  rood  confiderable  auxi- 
liaries of  truth?  Nothing  indeed  contri- 
butes more  to  fubdue  the  mind  to  the  force 
of  reafon,  than  her  being  fupported  by  the 
powerful  affiftiince  of  mafculine  and  vigo- 
rous oratory.  As  on  thexontrary,  the  moft 
legitimate  arguments  may  be  disappointed 
of  that  fuccefs  they  deferve,  by  bring  at- 
tended with  a  fpiritlefs  and  enfeebjed  ex- 
preffion. Accordingly,  that  moft  elegant 
of  writers,  the  inimitable  Mr.  Addifon,  ob- 
ferves, in  one  of  his  eflays,  that  u  there 
"  is  as  much  difference  between  compre- 
"  bending  a  thought  cloathed  in  Cicero's 
"  language  and  that  of  an  ordinary  writer, 
«  as  between  feeing  an  object  by  the  light 
*  of  a  taper  and  the  light  of  the  fun.,J 
It  is  furely  then  a  very  ftrange  conceit 
Pp*  of 
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of  the  celebrated  Malbranchc,  who  feems  in  my  cflcem,  by  reflecling,  that  there  is 
to  think  the  pleafuic  which  arifes  from  not  a  more  lingular  character  in  the  world, 
perufing  a  well  written  piece,  is  of  the  than  that  of  a  thinking  man.  It  is  not 
criminal  kind,  and  has  its  fuurce  in  the  merely  having  a  fucccfiion  of  ideas,  which 
weaknefs  and  effeminacy  of  the  human  lightly  (kin:  over  the  mind,  that  can  with 
heart.  A  man  mull  have  a  very  uncorr-  any  propriety  be  ftiled  by  that  denominz- 
mon  fevcrity  of  temper  indeed,  who  c:n  tion.  It  is  obferving  them  ieparately  sod 
lind  any  tiling  to  condemn  in  adding  diftin^Iy,  and  ranging  them  under  their 
charms  to  truth,  and  gaining  the  heart  by  refpe&ive  claffes ;  it  is  calmly  and  fteadily 
captivating  the  ear;  in  uniting  rofes  with  viewing  our  opinions  on  every  fide,  and 
the  thorns  of  fciencc,  and  joining  pleafuie  refolutely  tracing  them  through  all  their 
with  initrucTion.  confcquenc.es  and  connections,  chit  corfti- 

The  truth  is,  the  mind  L>  delighted  with  tutes  the  man  of  reilec~tion,  and  diiiiri- 
a  fine  ftyle,  upon  the  fame  principle  that  guifhes  rcafon  from  fancy.  Providence, 
it  prefers  regulaiity  to  confeiion,  and  indeed,  docs  not  feem  to  have  formed  iny 
beauty  to  deformity.  A  talle  of  this  fort  very  confiderable  number  of  our  fpecie, 
is  indeed  fo  far  from  being  a  mark  of  any  for  an  extenfive  exercife  of  this  higher 
depravity  of  our  nature,  that  I  Ihc  uld  ra-  faculty;  as  the  thoughts  of  the  far  greater 
thcr  conlider  it  as  an  evidence,  in  fomc  part  of  mankind  are  neceffarily  rcftrained 
degree,  of  the  moral  i\ctitude  of  it*  coniH-  within  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  animd 
tuticn,  a3  it  is  a  picofof  its  retaining  fome  life.  But  even  if  we  look  up  to  thole  who 
reliih  at  Icail  ot  harmony  and  order.  move    in  much  fupcrior  orbits,  and  who 

One  mi:;ht  be  upi  indeed  to  iufpe-ft,  that     have  opportunities   to  improve,  as  we'd  as 
ccitain  writers  amoiu'll   us  had  conf;J.crcd     leisure  10  exeici'e,  their  undcrllandirg>;  we 
all  beauties  of  thi-.  iui\  in  t.u  fume  gloomy     (Iv.iW   find,  that  thinking  is  one  of  the  Icall 
view  with  Malbrancite:  or,  at    lc.J!,  that     exerted  privileges  of  cultivated  hum-mry. 
they  avoided  every  refinement  in  \\\\.,  as         It  is,  indeed,  an  operation  of  the  mini 
unworthy  a  lovt  r  of  truth  and  pliiloibrhv,     which   mests    with   many  obftruclior.s  to 
Their  fentimer.ts  are  funk  by  the  lov.cit    check  its  ju'l  and  free  direction;  but  there 
exprcflions,  ar.d   feem   condemned  to  the     arc  two  principles,  which  prevail  mere  or 
fir  11    curfe,  oi  creeping   upon  the  ground     lefs  in  the  coniiitutions  of  moft  men,  tht 
all  the  days  of  their  life.     Others,  on  the     particularly  contribute  to  keep  this  faculty 
contrary,  miftake  pomp  for  dignity  ;  and,     of  the  foal  unemployed:  I  mean,  pride  and 
in  order  to  raife  their   rxprefiions  above     indolence.     To  deicend  to  truth  through 
vulgar    language,  lift    them    up    beyond     the  tedious   proereflion  of  well -examined 
common  appiehenfions,  elfceemir.g  it  (^ne    deduction*,  is  confidered  as  a  reproach  to 
fliould   imagine)    a  mark  of  th?ir  genius,     the  cjuicknefs  of  underiranding ;  as  it  i> 
that  it  requires  tome  ingenuity  to  penetr.ite     much  too  laborious  a  method  for  any  bit 
their  meaning.    But  how  few  writers,  like     thofe  who  are  pofTefTed  of  a  vigoroui  ard 
Euphronius,  know  to  hit  that  true  medium     refolute  activity  of  mind.  For  this  reaior. 
which  lies  between  thofe  diitant  extremes !     the  greater  part  of  our  fpecies  general 
How  feldcm  do  we  meet  with  an  author,    chafe  cither  to  feize  upon    their  conclc- 
whole  expreffions,  like  thofe  of  my  friend,     linns  at  once,  or  to  take  them  by  rebcuii 
are  glowing  but  not  glaring,  whole  meta-     f  om  others,  as  belt  fuiting  with  their  va- 
phors  are  natural  but  not  common,  whofe    nity  or  their  lazinefs.     Accordingly  M*« 
periods  are  harmonious  bit:  not  poetical ;     Locke  obferves,  that  there  arc  notions; 
i/i  a  word,  whofe   fentiments  are  well  fet,    errors  and  wrong  opinions  in  the  wcrdu 
and  Ihewn  to  the    underftanding    in  their    is  generally  imagined.  Not  that  he  thnk* 
truelt  and  mcil  advantageous  luifcre.  mankind  are   by  any  means   uniiorai  x 

Fitzcjlorne.         embracing  truth;  but  becaufe  theroajcri:? 

of  them,  he  maintains,  have  no  though 
§245.      On  Thinking.     In  a  Letter.  opinion  at  all  about  thofe    doctrines  cos- 

If  one  would  rate  any  particular  merit  cerning  which  they  raife  the  gre.::?.*o 
nccording  to  its  Hue  valuation,  it  may  Lv  mour.  Like  the  common  folder*  :n  * 
v.ecti'fuy,  perhnp*,  to  confider  ]:ow  far  it  army,  they  follow  where  their  le'dc:  -> 
can  be  jeitlv  claimed  by  mankind  in  gene-  rect>  without  knowing,  or  even  enquiry 
rah  l*am  ft; re,  a:  lea'tt,  when  I  read  the  inC0  r^e  cau{e  *Pr  Wftich  they  fo  \^'-: 
very  uncommon  feniimcms  of  vcur  Jail  contend, 
letter,  1  found  their  judicious  author  rife        This  will  account  for  the  flow  Rev "' 
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which  truth  has  advanced  in  the  world,  on 
one  fide;  and  for  thofe  abfurd  fyilems 
which,  at  "different  periods,  have  had  an 
cniverfal  currency,  on  the  other.  For  there 
u  a  llrange  difpofition  in  human  nature, 
cither  blindly  to  tread  the  fame  paths  that 
have  been  traverfed  by  others,  or  to  drike 
out  into  the  mod  devious  extravagancies : 
the  greater  part  of  the  world  will  either 
totally  renounce  their  reafon,  or  reaibn  only 
from  the  wild  fuggeftions  of  an  heated 
imagination. 

From  the  fame  fource  may  be  derived 
thofe  divifiors  raid  animofities  which  break 
the  union  both  of  public  and  private  So- 
cieties, and  turn  the  peace  and  harmony 
of  human  intercourfe  into  didbnance  and 
contention.  For  while  men  judge  and  aft 
by  fuch  meafurcs  as  have  not  been  proved 
by  the  dandard  of  difpaffionate  reafon,  they 
mud  equally  be  miftaken  in  their  eftimates 
both  of  their  own  conduit  and  that  of 
ethers. 

If  we  turn  our  view  from  active  to  con- 
templative life,  we   may  have  occafion, 
perhaps  to  remark,  that  thinking  is  no  lefs 
uncommon  in  the  literary  than  the  civil 
world.     The  number  of  thofe  writers  who 
can,  with  any  juftnefs  of  expreflion,  be 
termed  thinking  authors,  would  not  form 
a  very  copious  library,  though  one  were 
to  take  in  all  of  that  kind  which  both  an* 
cient  and   modern  times  have  produced. 
Neceflarily,  I  imagine,  mud  one  exclude 
from  a  collection  of  this  fort,  all  critics, 
commentators,  tranflators,  and,  in  wort, 
all  that  numerous  under- tribe  in  the  com- 
monwealth of  literature,    that  owe  their 
exigence  merely  to  the  thoughts  of  others. 
I  mould  reject  for  the  fame  reafon,  fuch 
compilers  as  Valerius  Maximus  and  Aulus 
Gcllius:  though  it  niuft  be  owned,  indeed, 
their  works  have  acquired  an  accidental 
value,  as  they  preferve  to  us  feveral  curi- 
ous traces  of  antiquity,  which  time  would 
otherwife  have  entirely  worn  out.   Thofe 
teeming  geniufes  likewife,  who  have  pro- 
pagated the  fruits  of  their  ftudies  through 
a  long  feries  of  tracts,  would  have  little 
pretence,  I  believe,  to  be  admitted  as  wri- 
ters of  reflection.     For  this  reafon  I  can- 
not regret  the  lofs  of  thofe   incredible 
r»  ambers  of  com  portions  which  forne  of  the 
Ancients  are  faid  to  have  produced : 

Q^ale  fu«t  Cafli  rapido  ferventius  amni 
lr.genium;  capfif  qiiem  faau  eft  eflc,  librifque 
Ambuftum  propriis.  Ho*. 

Thus  Epicurus,  we  are  told,  left  behind 


him  three  hundred  volumes  of  his  own 
works,  wherein  he  had  not  infer  ted  a  finglc 
quotation ;  and  we  have  it  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro's  own  words,  that  he  himfelf 
compefed  four  hundred  and  ninety  books. 
Seneca  afiurcs  us,  that  Didymus  the 
Grammarian  wrote  no  lefs  than  four  thou- 
fand ;  but  Origin,  it  fcems,  was  yet  more 
prolific,  and  extended  his  performances 
even  to  fix  thoufand  treatifes.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  imagine,  with  what  fort  of  materials 
the  productions  of  fuch  expeditious  work- 
men were  wrought  up :  found  thought  and 
well-matured  reflections  could  have  no 
ihare,  we  may  be  fure,  in  thefe  hafty  per- 
formances. Thus  are  books  multiplied, 
w hi  1ft  authors  are  fcarce ;  and  fo  much 
eaficr  is  it  to  write  than  to  think!  But 
(hall  1  not  myfelf,  Palamcdes,  prove  an  in- 
flance  that  it  is  fo,  if  1  fufpend  any  longer 
your  own  more  important  reflections,  by 
interrupting  you  with  fuch  as  mine  ? 

Fitx.oJbornim 

§  246.    Reflexions   on    the   Advantages  tf 

Cori'verf^ticn. 

It  is  with  much  pleafure  I  look  back 
upon  that  philosophical  week  which  I  lately 
enjoyed  at——;  as  there  is  no  part, 
pcrhtps,  of  focial  life  which  affords  more 
real  fatisfaction  than  thofe  hours  which  one 
paflcs  in  rational  and  unreferved  conver- 
sation. The  free  communication  of  fenti- 
ments  among II  a  fet  of  ingenious  and  Spe- 
culative friends,  fuch  as  thofe  you  gave  me 
the  opportunity  of  meeting,  throws  the 
mind  into  the  mod  advantageous  exercii'e, 
and  (hews  the  drength  or  weaknefs  of  its 
opinions,  with  greater  force  of  conviction 
than  any  other  method  we  can  employ. 

That  "  it  is  not  good  for  man  to  be 
alone,"  is  irue  in  more  views  of  our  fpecics 
than  one;  and  fociety  gives  drength  to  our 
reafon,  as  well  as  poliih  to  our  manners. 
The  foul,  when  left  entirely  to  her  own 
folitary  contemplations,  is  infenfibly  drawn 
by  a  fort  of  conftitutional  bias,  which  ge- 
nerally leads  her  opinions  to  the  fide  of 
her  inclinations.  Hence  it  is  that  (he  con- 
tracts thofe  peculiarities  of  reafoning,  and 
little  habits  of  thinking,  which  fo  often 
confirm  her  in  the  mod  fantaftical  errors. 
But  nothing  is  more  likely  to  recover  the 
mind  from  this  falfe  bent,  than  the  counter- 
warmth  of  impartial  debate.  Conversation 
opens  our  views,  and  gives  our  faculties  a 
more  vigorous  play ;  it  puts  us  upon  turn- 
ing our  notions  on  every  fide,  and  holds 
them  up  to  a  light  that  difcovers  thofe  la- 
tent 
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lent  flaws  whxh  would  probably  have  Iain 
concealed  in  the  gloom  of  unagitated  ab- 
ftraclion.  Accordingly,  one  may  remark, 
♦hat  moll  of  thofe  wild  do&rines,  which 
have  been  let  loofe  upon  the  world,  have 
generally  owed  their  birth  to  perfous  whole 
circumftances  or  difpofitions  have  given 
tii em  the  fewelt  opportunities  of  can v airing 
their  refpe&ive  fyitems  in  the  way  of  free 
and  friendly  debate.  Had  the  author*  of 
many  an  extravagant  hypothefis  difcutled 
their  principles  in  private  circles,  ere  they 
had  given  vent  to  them  in  public,  the  ob- 
iervation  of  Varro  had  never,  perhaps,  been 
made,  (or  never,  at  lead,  with  fo  much  jut- 
tic  e)  that  "  there  is  no  opinion  fo  abi'urd, 
**  but  has  fome  philofopher  or  other  to 
At  produce  in  its  fupport." 

Upon  this  principle,  I  imagine,  it  is,  that 
fome  of  the  fineft  pieces  of  antiquity  are 
written  in  the  dialogue- manner.  Plato  and 
Tully,  it  fhould  feem,  thought  truth  could 
never  be  examined  with  more  advantage 
thanamidfl  the  amicable  oppofition  of  well 
regulated  converfe.  It  is  probable,  indeed, 
th.it  fubje&s  of  a  ferious  and  philofophical 
kind  were  more  frequently  the  topics  of 
Greek  and  Roman  converfations  than  they 
are  of  ours;  as  the  circumftances  of  the 
world  had  not  yet  given  occafion  to  thofe 
prudential  reafons  which  may  now,  per- 
haps, reflratn  a  more  free  exchange  of  i'en- 
timents  amongft    us.     There    was  fome- 
thing,  iikewife,  in  the  very  fcenes  them- 
felves  where  they  ufually  a(Tembled,  that 
.alrnoil  unavoidably  turned  the  ftream   of 
fieir  converfationb  into  this  ufeful  channel. 
Their  rooms  and  gardens  were  generally 
cdorned,  you  know,  with  theftatuesof  the 
greateft  mailers  of  reafon  that  had  then 
appeared  in  the  world;  and  while  Socrates 
or   Aritlotle  flood  in  their  view,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  difcourfe  fell  upon  thofe  fub- 
jcris  which  fuch  animating  reprefentations 
would  naturally  fuggeft.     It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  many  of  thofe  ancient  pieces 
which  are  drawn  up  in  the  dialogue-man- 
ner, were  no  imaginary  converfations  in- 
vented by  their  authors;  but  faithful  tran- 
fcripts  from  real  life.     And  it  is  this  cir- 
cumltance,  perhaps,  as  much  ns  any  other, 
which  contributes  to  give  them  that  re- 
markable advantage  over  the   generality 
of  modern  compofnions  which  have  been 
formed  upon  the  fame  plan.  I  am  fure,  at 
leafl,  I  could  fcarce  name  more  than  three 
or  four  of  this  kind  which  have  appeared 
in  our  language  worthy  of  notice.     My 
-Jord  Shaftefbury's  dialogue,  intitled  "  The 


Moralifts;"  Mr.  Addifon*s  upon  Ancient 
Coins;  Mr.  Spence's  upon  the  Odyfley; 
together  with  thofe  of  my  very  ingenious 
friend,  Philemon  to  Hydafpes ;  arc,ahnoft, 
the  only  productions  in  this  way  which  have 
hitherto  come  forth  amongft  us  with  ad- 
vantage. Thefe,  indeed,,  are  all  mailer- 
pieces  of  the  kind,  and  written  in  the  true 
ipirit  of  learning  and  politenefs.  The  con-  , 
verfation  in  each  of  thefe  moll  elegant  per- 
formances is  conducted,  not  in  the  ufuil 
at-furd  method  of  introducing  one  difputaat 
to  be  tamtly  filenced  by  the  other;  bat  in 
the  more  lively  dramatic  manner,  where 
a  jufl  contrail  of  characters  is  preferred 
throughout,  and  where  the  fcveral  fpeakeri 
fupport  their  refpe&ive  fentiments  with  all 
the  itrengih  and  fpirit  of  a  well-bred  op* 
pofition.  Fitzcfiorns. 

%  247.     On  tht  Great  Historical  Aps. 

Every  age  has  produced  heroes  and 
politicians;  all  nations  have  experienced 
revolutions;  and  all  hiilories  are  nearly 
alike,  to  thofe  who  feek  only  to  furmh 
their  memories  with  fads;  but  whofoever 
thinks,  ox,  what  is  Mill  more  rare,  whofo- 
evei  has  tafle,  will  find  but  four  ages  in  tie 
hi  (lory  of  the  world.  Thefe  four  happy 
ages  are  thofe  in  which  the  arts  were  car- 
ried to  perfection ;  and  which,  by  fervhg 
as  the  a?ra  of  the  greatnefc  of  the  hunus 
.mind,  axe  examples  for  poflerity. 

The  full  of  thefe  ages  to  which  tree 
glory  is  annexed,  is  that  of  Philip  aad 
Alexander,  or  that  of  a  Pericles,  a  Deraofl- 
henes,  an  Ariftotle,  a  Plato,  an  A  pellet  1 
Phidias,  and  a  Praxiteles ;  and  this  honocr 
has  been  confined  within  the  limits  of  an- 
cient Greece ;  the  reft  of  the  known  world 
was  then  in  a  (late  of  barbarifm. 

The  fexond  age  is  that  of  Caefar  ao4 
Augullus,  diftinguifhed  likewife  by  t« 
names  of  Lucretius,  Cicero,  Titus,  Li- 
vius,  Virgil,  Horace,  Ovid,  Varro,  and 
Vitiuvius. 

The  third  is  that  which  followed  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  II. 
Then  a  family  of  private  citizens  was  feci  ' 
to  do  that  which  the  kings  of  Europe  ocg -.: 
to  have  undertaken.  The  Medicis  invici 
to  Florence  the  Learned,  who  had  beta 
driven  out  of  Greece  by  the  Turks. — Tiii 
was  the  age  of  Italy's  glory.  The  pcuK 
arts  had  already  recovered  a  new  lite  is 
that  country ;  the  Italians  honoured  t>~ 
with  the  title  of  Virtu,  as  the  firft  Gre.*» 
had  diftinguifhed  them  by  the  name  c: 
Wifdom.     Every  thing   (ended  te«- 
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^rfcftion ;  a  Michael  Angelo,  a  Raphael, 
a  Titian,  a  Taflb,  and  an  Ariofto,  flou- 
ri(hed.  The  art  of  engraving  was  inyent- 
e.l ;  elegant  architecture  appeared  again, as 
,1  Imirable  as  in  the  moil  triumphant  ages 
oF  Rome ;  and  the  Gothic  barbarifm,  which 
ii.J  disfigured  Europe  in  every  kind  of 
rruJutlion,  was  driven  from  Italy,  to  make 
way  for  good  tafte. 

The  arts,  always  tranfplanted  from 
Greece  to  Italy,  found  themfeives  in  a 
favourable  foil,  where  they  inftantly  pro- 
duced fruit.  France,  England,  Germany, 
and  Spain,  aimed  in  their  turns  to  gather 
thele  fruits ;  but  either  they  could  not  live 
in  thofe  climates,  or  clfe  they  degenerated 
very  fa  ft. 

Francis  I.  encouraged  learned  men,  but 
fuch  as  were  merely  learned  men :  he  had 
architects;  but  he  had  no  Michael  Angelo, 
nor  Palladio :  he  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
citab'.iih  fchools  for  painting;  the  Italian 
matters  whom  he  invited  to  France,  raifed 
no  pupils  there.  Some  epigrams  and  a  few 
look  tales,  made  the  whole  of  our  poe- 
try.  Rabelais  was  the  only  pro fc- writer  in 
vegue,  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 

In  a  word,  the  Italians  alone  were  in 
poflKfton  of  every  thing  that  was  beauti- 
ful, excepting  mufic,  which  was  then  but 
in  a  rude  tlate;  and  experimental  philo- 
fophy, which  was  every  where  equally  un- 
known. 

Lully,  the  fourth  age  is  that  known  by 
the  n.ime  of  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and  is 
perhaps  that  which  approaches  the  neareit 
to  p-rfection  of  ail  the  four ;  enriched  by 
the  difcovcries  of  the  three  former  ones,  it 
has  done  greater  things  in  certain  kinds 
thin  thofe  three  together.     All  the  arts, 
indeed,  were  not  carried  farther  than  under 
the  Medicis,   Auguftus,  and  Alexander; 
but  human  reafon  in  general  was  more  im- 
proved.    In  this  age  we  firft  became  ac- 
quainted with  found  philofophy.    It  may 
truly  be  faid,  that  from  the  laft  years  of 
CardinalRichelieu'sadminiftration  till  thofe 
which  followed  the  death  of  Lewis  XIV. 
there  has  happened  fuch  a  general  revolu- 
tion in  our  arts,  our  genius,  our  manners, 
and  even  in  our  government,  as  will  ferve 
as  an  immortal  mark'  to  the  true  glory  of 
our  country.    This  happy  influence  has  not 
been  confined  to  France;  it  has  communi- 
cated itfelf  to  England,  where  it  has  itirred 
up  an  emulation  which  that  ingenious  and 
deeply-learned  nation  flood  in  need  of  at 
that  time ;  it  has  introduced  talle  into  Ger- 
many, and  the  lciences  into  Ruflia ;  it  has 
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even  re* animated  Italy,  which  was  lan- 
guishing ;  and  Europe  is  indebted  for  its 
politenefs  and  fpirit  of  fociety,  to  the  court 
of  Lewis  XIV. 

Before  this  time,  the  Italians  called  all 
the  people  on  this  tide  the  Alps  by  the 
name  of  Barbarians.  It  mud  be  owned 
that  the  French,  in  fome  degree,  deferved 
this  reproachful  epithet.  Our  forefathers 
joined  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  Moors 
with  the  Gothic  ru-Jcnefs.  They  had  hardly 
any  of  the  agreeable  arts  amongft  them  ; 
vvhich  is  a  proof  that  the  ufeful  arts  were 
likewife  neglected  ;  for,  when  once  the 
things  of  ufe  are  carried  to  perfection, 
the  tranfition  is  quickly  made  to  the  ele- 
gant and  the  agreeable  ;  and  it  is  not  at 
all afton i(hing, that  painting,  fculpture,  po- 
etry, eloquence,  and  philofophy,  thould  be 
in  a  manner  unknown  to  a  nation,  who, 
though  pofleflcd  of  harbours  on  the  Weft- 
em  ocean  and  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
were  without  (hips;  and  who,  though 
fond  of  luxury  to  an  excefs,  were  hard- 
ly provided  with  the  moil  common  manu- 
factures. 

The  Jews,  the  Gsnoefe,  the  Venetians, 
the  Portuguefe,  the  Flemifh,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  Engliih,  carried  on,  in  their  turns, 
the  trade  of  France,  which  was  ignorant 
even  of  the  firft  principles  of  comraercc. 
Lewis  XIII.  at  his  aceeflion  to  the  crown, 
had  not  a  fingle  fhip ;  the  ciiy  of  Paris 
contained  not  quite  lour  hundred  thou  (and 
men,  and  had  not  above  /bur  tine  public 
edifices ;  the  other  cities  of  the  kingdom 
refcmbled  thofe  ptiful  villages  which  we 
fe;  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Loire.  The 
nobility,  who  were  all  Rationed  in  the  coun- 
try, in  dungeons  furrounded  with  deep 
ditches,  oppreiled  the  peafant  who  culti- 
vated the  land.  The  high  roads  were  al- 
moft  impa (Table ;  the  towns  were  destitute 
of  police;  and  the  goverment  had  hardly 
any  credit  among  foreign  nations. 

We  moft  acknowledge,  that,  ever  fince 
the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  family, 
France  had  languished  more  or  lefs  in  this 
infirm  ftate,  merely  for  want  of  the  benefit 
of  a  good  adminiitration. 

For  a  ftate  to  be  powerful,  the  people 
mull  either  enjoy  a  liberty  founded  on  the 
laws,  or  the  royal  authority  muft  be  fixed 
beyond  all  oppofition.  In  France,  the  peo- 
ple were  (laves  till  the  reign  of  Philip  Au- 
guftus;  the  noblemen  were  tyrants  till 
Lewis  XI. ;  and  the  kings,  always  employ- 
ed in  maintaining  their  authority  again  ft 
their  vaffils,  had  neither  lciiurc  to  think 
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about  the  happinefs  of  their  fubjefts,  nor 
the  power  of  making  them  happy. 

Lewis  XI.  did  a  great  deal  for  the  regal 
power,  but  nothing  for  the  happinefs  or 
glory  of  the  nation.  Francis  [.  gave  birth 
to  trade,  navigation,  and  all  the  arts :  but 
he  was  too  unfortunate  to  make  them  take 
root  in  the  nation  during  his  time,  fo  that 
they  all  periflied  with  him.  iienry  the 
Great  was  on  the  point  of  railing  France 
from  the  calamities  and  barbarifmsin  which 


By  virtue  of  the  firfr,  the  prince  or  ma- 
giitrate  enacls  temporary  or  perpetual 
laws,  and  amends  or  abrogates  thele  that 
have  been  already  enacted.  By  the  fe- 
cond,  he  makes  peace  or  war,,  fends  or  re- 
ceives embaUies,  he  eitablifkes  the  public 
fecurity,and  provides  againil  invafions.  By 
the  third,  he  puniflies  criminals,  or  deter- 
mines the  difpures  that  arife  between  in- 
dividuals. The  latter  we  (hall  call  the  ju- 
diciary power,  and  the  other  (imply  the 


(he  had  been  plunged  by  thirty  years  of    executive  power  of  the  (late. 


difcord,  when  he  was  ailafTinated  in  his 
capital,  in  the  midit  of  a  people  whom  he 
had  begun  to  make  happy.  The  Cardinal 
de  Richelieu,  bulled  in  humbling  the  houfc 
of  Auilria,  the  Calviniits,  and  the  Gran- 
dees,  did  not  enjoy  a  power  luiiicicntly  un- 
diflurhcd  to  reform  the  nation;  but  he  had 
at  le.iil  the  honour  of  beginning  this  happy 
work. 

Thus,  for  the  fpace  of  900  years,  our 
genius  lr-.d  Ivcn  almoft  always  retrained 
under  a  Gothic  government,  in  the  midil 
c.f  divisions   and    civi.   wars 


any  !.»w.s  or  fixed  cuiiorrs;  changing  every 
fecond  century  a  language,  which  tlill  con- 
tinued rude  and  urtonred.  The  nobles 
>ver«  without  difcipline,  and  flrangers  to 
every  thing  but  »\  ar  and  idlenck :  the  clergy 
lived  in  difordcr  and  ignorance;  and  the 
common  people  without  induitry,  and  ilu- 
pified  in  their  wrote  hednefs. 

The  French  had  no  ihare  either  in  the 
great  difcoveiies,  or  admirable  inventions 
of  other  nations :  they  have  no  title  to  the 
difcoverics  of  printing,  gunpowder,  glaifes, 
telefcopcs,  the  lector,  compafs,  the  air- 
pump,  or  the  true  fyllem  of  the  univerfe  : 
they  were  mnking  tournaments,  while  the 
Portupucie  and  Spaniaids  were  diicover- 
inir  and  cj no  tiering   new  countries  from 

ft  »  o 

the  call  to  the  well  cf  the  known  world. 
Charles  V.  had  already  fcattered  the  trea- 

*  _ 

furcs  of  Mexico  over  Europe,  before  the 
fubjecb  of  Francis  1.  hod  cifcovered  the 
uncultivated  country  cf  Canada  ;  but,  by 
the  little  which  the  French  did  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fixteenth  century,  we  may 
lee  what  they  are  capable  of  when  properly 
conducted.  Voltaire. 

§  248.  On  the  Conflitution  ^/England. 

In  every  government  there  are  three 
forts  of  power:  the  le^iflative ;  the  exe- 
cutive, in  jefpecl  to  things  dependent  on 
the  law  cf  m.io-is  ;  and  the  executive,  in 
regard  to  things  that  defend  on  the  civil 
la.  v. 


The  political  liberty  of  the  fubjeft  is  a 
tranquillity  of  mind,  arifing  from  the  opi- 
nion each  pcrfon  has  of  his  fafety.  In  or- 
der to  have  this  liberty,  it  is  requifitc  the 
government  be  fo  conflituted  as  one  man 
need  not  to  be  afraid  of  another. 

When  the  legiflatixc  and  executive 
powers  are  united  in  the  fame  perfon,  or  in 
the  fame  body  of  magistrates,  there  can 
be  no  liberty ;  becaufe  apprcher lions  may 
arife,  led  the  fame  monarch  or  fenate  (hoc Id 
cn.icl  tyrannical  laws,  to  execute  them  111 
destitute  of    a  tyrannical  manner. 

Again,  there  is  no  liberty,  if  the  power 
of  judging  be  not  feparated  from  the  le- 
gislative and  executive  powers.  Were  it 
joined  with  the  legiiTative,  the  life  and 
liberty  of  the  fubject  would  be  expofed  to 
arbitrary  controul ;  for  the  judge  would 
be  then  the  legiflator.  Were  it  joined 
to  the  executive  power,  the  judge  might 
behave  with  all  the  violence  of  an  op- 
pre/Tor. 

There  would  be  an  end  of  every  thing, 
were  the  fame  man,  or  the  fame  body,  whe- 
ther of  the  nobles,  or  of  the  people,  tocx- 
ercife  thofe  three  powers,  that  of  enacting 
laws,  that  of  executing  the  public  refla- 
tions, and  that  of  judging  the  crimes  or 
differences  of  individuals. 

Molt  kingdoms  of  Europe  enjoy  a  mo- 
derate government,  becaufe  the  prince, 
who  is  in  veiled  with  the  two  fir  A  powers, 
leaves  the  third  to  his  fubjetts.  In  Turk)', 
where  thefe  three  powers  are  united  in 
the  Sultan's  perion,  the  fubjedb  grom 
under  the  weight  of  a  moil  frightful  op- 
prefTion. 

In  the  republics  of  Italy,  where  thefe 
three  powers  are  united,  there  is  leis  li- 
berty than  in  our  monarchies.  Hence  their 
government  is  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to 
as  violent  methods  for  its  fupport,  as  even 
that  of  the  Turks;  witnefs  the  ilate  ioqfli- 
fitors  at  Venice,  and  the  lien's  mouth,  into 
which  every  informer  msy  at  all  hcers 
throw  his  written  accufatiens. 
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What  a  fituation  mud  the  poor  fubjedt 
be  in  under  thofe  republics !  The  fame 
body  of  magi  ft  rates  are  poflcfled,  as  exe- 
cutors of  the  law,  of  the  whole  power  they 
have  given  themfelves  in  quality  of  legis- 
lator. They  may  plunder  the  date  by 
their  general  determinations;  and,  as  they 
have  like  wife  the  judiciary  power  in  their 
hands,  every  private  citizen  may  be  ruined 
by  their  particular  decisions. 

The  whole  power  is  here  united  in  one 
body ;  and  though  there  is  no  external 
pomp  that  indicates  a  defpotic  fway,  yet 
the  people  feel  the  chSecls  of  it  every  mo- 
ment. 

Hence  it  is  that  many  of  the  princes  of 
F.  it  rope,  whofe  aim  has  been  levelled  at 
arbitrary  power,  have  conftantly  fct  out 
vuth  uniting  in  their  own  pertons  all  the 
branches  ofmagiftracy,  and  all  the  great 
offices  of  ftate. 

1  allow,  indecd,that  the  mere  hereditary 
ariftocracy  of  the  Italian  republics,  does 
not  anfwer  exa&ly  to  the  defpotic  power 
of  the  eaftern  princes.  The  number  of 
magillrates  fo  me  times  foftens  the  power  of 
the  magiftracy  ;  the  whole  body  of  the 
robles  do  not  always  concur  in  the  fame  de- 
t-L'ns;  and  different  tribunals  are  e reeled, 
t..at  temper  each  other.  Thus,  at  Venice, 
tie  leg  illative  power  is  in  the  Council, 
t.c  executive  in  the  Pregadi,  and  the  ju- 
diciary in  the  Quarantia.  But  the  roif- 
c*i"f  is,  that  thc(e  diirerent  tribunals  are 
compoled  of  magistrates  all  belonging  to 
t«e  tame  body,  which  conilitutes  almoit 
cr.?  and  the  fame  power. 

The  judiciary  power  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  a  (landing  fenate;  it  (hould  be 
cxercifed  by  pcrfons  taken  from  the  body  of 
the  people  (as  at  Athens)  at  certain  times 
of  the  year,  and  purfuant  to  a  form  and 
nnnncr  prcicribed  by  law,  in  orJer  toereel 
a  tribunal  that  (hould  lait  only  as  long  as 
neccflhy  requires. 

By  this  means  the  pewer  of  judging,  a 
power  fo  terrible  to  mankind,  not  being 
annexed  to  any  particular  ftate  or  profef- 
fon,  becomes,  as  it  were,  invifible.  Peo- 
ple have  not  then  the  judges  continually 
P'-fcnt  to  their  view;  they  fear  the  oftke, 
but  not  the  magiftrate. 

In  ace  u  fat  ions  of  a  deep  or  criminal  na- 
ture, it  is  proper  the  p?:f  *?.  accufed  (hould 
"  ive  the  privia  .*.•  oi  ciju!;.:;  in  !.>;  ic  mea- 
lure  his  judges,  in  concurrence  w»::i  :i  c 
"■'i  or  at  kail  he  (hould  have  a  right 
to  except  againft  {0  great  a  number,  that 
(h?  remaining  part  may  be  deemed  his  own 
choice. 


The  other  two  powers  may  be  given  ra- 
ther to  magiftrates  or  permanent  bodies* 
becaufe  they  are  not  exercifed  on  any  pri- 
vate fubjeel ;  one  being  no  more  than  the 
general  will  of  the  ftate,  and  the  other  the 
execution  of  that  general  will. 

But  though  the  tribunals  ought  not  t» 
be  fixed,  yet  the  judgments  ought,  and  to 
fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  always  conformable 
to  the  exad  letter  of  the  law.  Were  they 
to  be  the  private  opinion  of  the  judge, 
people  would  then  live  in  fociety  without 
knowing  exactly  the  obligation  it  lays  them 
under. 

The  judges  ought  likewife  to  be  in  the 
fame  flat  ion  as  the  accufed,  or  in  other 
words,  his  peers,  to  the  end  that  he  may 
not  imagine  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
perfons  inclined  to  treat  him  with  rigour. 

If  the  legiflature  leaves  the  executive 
power  in  poilcflion  of  a  right  to  imprifon 
thofc  fubjecls  who  can  give  fecurity  for 
their  good  behaviour,  there  is  an  end  of 
liberty;  unlefsthey  are  taken  up,  in  order 
to  anfwer  without  delay  to  a  capital  crime : 
in  this  cafe  they  are  really  free,  being  fub- 
je£t  only  to  the  power  of  the  law. 

But  lhould  the  legiflature  think  itfelf  in 
danger  by  fome  fecret  con  fpi  racy  again  (I 
the  ftate,  or  by  a  correspondence  with  a 
foreign  enemy,  it  might  authorife  the  exe- 
cutive power,  for  a  (hort  and  limited  time, 
to  imprilbn  fufpetfed  prrions,  who  in  that 
cafe  would  lole  their  liberty  only  for  a 
while,  to  prefcrve  it  for  ever. 

And  this  is  the  only  rcafonable  method 
that  can  be  fubftituted  to  the  tyrannical 
magiftracy  of  the  Ephori,  and  to  the  ftate 
inquiiitors  of  Venice,  who  are  alfo  defpo- 
tical. 

As  in  a  free  ftate,  every  man  who  is 
fuppofed  a  fret  agent,  ought  to  be  his  own 
governor;  fo  the  legislative  power  (hould 
reside  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people. 
But  fince  this  is  impoflible  in  largo  dates, 
and  in  fmall  ones  is  fubjeft  to  many  in- 
conveniences, it  is  fit  the  people  (hould  afl 
by  their  reprcfentatives,  what  they  cannot 
ad  by  themfelves. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  particular  town  are 
much  better  acquainted  with  its  wants  and 
intcrefts,  than  with  thole  of  other  places; 
and  are  better  judges  of  the  capacity  of 
their  neighbours,  than  of  that  of  the  re  It 
of  their  countrymen.  The  members  there* 
fore  of  the  legiflatur?  (hould  n^i  bechofen 
from  the  general  body  of  the  nation  ;  but 
it  is  proper,  that  in  every  coniiderab!e 
place,  a  representative  fliouldbc  tL3cd  by 
the  inhabitants. 

The 
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ELEGANT  EXTRACTS  IN  PROSE. 


The  great  advantage  of  rcprcfentatives 
is  their  being  capable  of  difcufling  affairs. 
For  this  the  people  collectively  arc  ex- 
tremely unfit,  which  is  one  of  the  greateft 
inconveniences  of  a  democracy. 

i  [  is  not  at  all  neceflary  that  the  repre- 
fenraiives,  who  have  received  a  general  in- 
ttruclion  from  their  electors,  (hould  wait  to 
be  particularly  intruded  in  every  affair,  as 
is  p radii ed  in  the  diets  of  Germany.  True 
it  is,  that  by  this  way  of  proceeding,  the 
ipeeches  of  the  deputies  might  with  great- 
er propriety  be  called  the  voice  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  this  would 
throw  them  into  infinite  delays,  would  give 
each  deputy  a  power  of  controlling  the  af- 
fembly;  and  on  the  moil  urgent  and  pref- 
fiug  occasions,  the  fprin gs  of  the  nation 
mi^ht  be  ilopt  by  a  fingle  caprice. 

When  the  deputies,  as  Mr.  Sidney  well 
obferves,  repreient  a  body  of  people,  as  in 
Holland,  they  ought  to  be  accountable  to 
their  conlHtuents :  but  it  is  a  different  thing 
in  England,  where  they  are  deputed  by 
boroughs. 

All  the  inhabitants  of  the  feveral  diitri&s 
ought  to  have  a  right  of  voting  at  the  elec- 
tion of  a  repre'.enutive,  except  fuch  as  are 
in  Jo  mean  a  f:t nation,  as  to  be  deemed  to 
have  no  will  of  tiicir  own. 

One  great  fauit  there  was  in  moll  of  the 
anccnt  republics  ;  that  the  people  hid  a 
right  to  active  rciclurions,  juch  as  require 
fome  execution  ;  a  thing  of  which  tky  arc 
absolutely  inenpabie.  They  ought  to  have 
no  hand  i,i  the  government,  but  for  the 
chufmg  of  reprefcntaiives,  which  is  within 
their  reach.  For  though  few  can  tell  the 
e.uit  degree  of  men's  capacities,  yet  there 
are  none  but  are  capable  of  knowing,  in 
genera!,  whether  the  perfon  they  chule  is 
ber.cr  qualified  than  mod  of  his  neigh- 
bours. 

Neither  ought  the  representative  body 
to  be  chofen  for  aclive  refolutions,  for  which 
it  is  not  (b  lit;  but  for  the  enading  of  laws, 
or  to  ice  whether  the  laws  alieady  enaded 
be  duly  executed ;  a  thing  [hey  are  very 
capable  of,  and  which  none  indeed  but 
themfclves  can  properly  perform. 

In  a  hVite,  there  are  always  peifo.is  dif- 
tir.guifhed  by  their  birth,  riches,  or  ho- 
nours; but  were  they  to  be  confounded 
%vith  the  common  people,  and  to  have  onlv 
the  weight  of  a  fingle  vote  like  the  rell, 
the  common  liberty  would  be  their  ila- 
very,  and  they  would  have  no  intereil  in 
lupportinnr  it,  as  meft  of  the  popular  refo- 
lutions would  be  a  "--unit  thcni.    The  (lure 


they  have,  therefore,  in  the  legiflatttre, 
ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the  other  ad- 
vantages they  have  in  the  ftatc;  which 
happens  only  when  they  form  a  body  that 
has  a  right  to  put  a  flop  to  the  enterprizes 
of  the  people,  as  the  people  have  a  right 
to  put  a  flop  to  theirs. 

The  legiflative  power  is  therefore  com- 
mitted to  the  body  of  the  nobles,  and  to 
the  body  chofen  to  reprcfent  the  people, 
which  have  each  their  affemblies  and  vie- 
liberations  apart,  each  their  feparate  views 
and  in te reds. 

Of  the  three  powers  above-mentioned, 
the  judiciary  is  in  fome  meafure  next  to  no- 
thing. There  remains  therefore  only  two ; 
and  as  thofe  have  need  of  a  regulating 
power  to  temper  them,  the  part  of  the  legi- 
flative body,  compofed  of  the  nobility,  is  ex- 
tremely proper  for  this  very  purpoie. 

The  body  of  the  nobility  ought  to  be 
hereditary.  In  the  firft  place  it  is  fo  in 
its  own  nature  :  and  in  the  next,  there 
mult  be  a  conliderable  intereft  to  preferve 
its  privileges  ;  privileges  that  in  themfelve* 
are  obnoxious  to  popular  envy,  and  of 
courfe,  in  a  free  (late,  are  always  in  din- 
ger. 

But  as  an  hereditary  power  miuht  be 
tempted  to  put  fue  its  own  particular  inte- 
reds,  and  forget  thofe  of  the  people  ;  it  b 
proper  that,  where  they  may  reap  a  lingu- 
lar advantage  from  being  corrupted,  as  in 
the  laws  relating  to  the  fupplies,thcy  Ihouii 
have  no  other  (hare  in  the  legi  flat  ion,  thai 
the  power  of  rejeding,  and  not  that  of  re- 
folving. 

By  the  power  of  refolving,  I  mean  the 
right  of  ordaining  by  their  own  authority, 
or  of  amending  what  has  been  ordained 
by  others.  By  the  power  of  rejecting,  I 
would  be  underflood  to  mean  the  right  of 
annulling  a  refolution  taken  by  anct^'r, 
which  was  the  power  of  the  tribunes  2: 
Rome.  And  though  the  perfon  poiTcilei 
of  the  privilege  of  rejecting  may  Jikewife 
have  the  right  of  approving,  yet  this  ap- 
probation pafles  for  no  more  than  a  deck- 
ration,  that  he  intends  to  make  no  ufeo? 
his  privi'ege  of  rejecting,  and  is  derivsc 
from  that  verv  privilege. 

J  he  executive  power  ought  to  be  id  n' 
hands  of  a  monarch  :  becaute  this  brase? 
of  rovernment,  which  has  alwavs  need  ot 
expedition,  is  better  adminillrrcd  by  one 
than  by  many  :  whereas  whatever  dep*"^ 
on  the  legiflative  power,  is  often:  ^^ 
better  regulated  by  many  than  by  a  tem- 
per ion* 

Br. 
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But  if  there  was  no  monarch,  and  the 
executive  power  was  committed  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  perfons  fele&ed  from  the 
kgiflative  body,  there  would  be  an  end 
then  of  liberty ;  by  reafon  the  two  powers 
would  bs  united,  as  the  fame  perfons 
would  actually  fometimes  have,  and  would 
moreover  be  always  able  to  have,  a  (hue 
in  both. 

Were  the  legislative  body  to  be  a  con- 
fuierable  time  without  meeting,  this  would 
like  wife  put  an  end  to  liberty.  For  one 
ofthefe  two  things  would  naturally  follow ; 
either  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any 
legislative  resolutions,  and  then  the  flate" 
would  fall  into  anarchy;  or  that  thefe  re- 
solutions would  be  taken  by  the  executive 
power,  which  would  render  it  abfolate. 

It  would  be  necdlefs  for  the  lcgiflative 
body  to  continue  always  afTembled.  This 
would  be  troublefome  to  the  rcprefenta- 
tives,  and  moreover  wou'd  cut  out  too 
much  work  for  the  executive  power,  (b  as 
to  take  off  its  attention  from  executing, 
and  oblige  it  to  think  only  of  defending  its 
own  prerogatives,  and  the  right  it  has  to 
execute. 

Again,  were  the  legislative  body  to  be 
always  affembled,  it  might  happen  to  be 
k?pt  up  only  by  filling  the  places  of  the 
deccaled  members  with  new  reprefenta- 
tives;  and  in  that  cafe,  if  the  legisla- 
tive body  was  once  corrupted,  the  evil 
would  be  pali  all  remedy.  When  different 
IcgiiUtive  bodies  fucceed  one  another, 
the  people,  who  have  a  bad  opinion  of 
thu  which  is  actually  fitting,  may  reafon* 
&V.v  entertain  fome  hopes  or  the  next :  but 
were  it  to  be  always  the  fame  body,  the 
people,  upon  feeing  it  once  corrupted, 
would  no  longer  exped  any  good  from  its 
laws ;  and  of  courfe  they  would  either  be- 
come defperate,  or  sail  into  a  ltaie  of  in- 
dolence. 

The  I egi dative  body  mould  not  afTemble 
of  it  (elf.  For  a  body  is  fuppofed  to  have 
no  will  but  when  it  is  aflcmbled :  and  be- 
lides,  were  it  not  to  a/Temble  unanimoudy 
it  would  be  impoffible  to  determine  which 
wis  really  the  legi dative  body,  the  part 
a.Tembled  or  the  other.  And  if  ft  had  a 
ri  'lit  to  prorogue  itfelf,  it  might  happen 
never  to  be  prorogued ;  which  would  be 
extremely  dangerous  in  cafe  it  mould  ever 
attempt  to  encroach  on  the  executive 
power.  Befides,  there  are  feafons,  fome 
of  which  are  more  proper  than  others,  for 
affembling  the  legidative  body :  it  is  fit 
therefore  that  the  executive  power  ihould 
regulate  the  tim:  of  convening  as  well  as 


the  duration  of  tJiofe  aflemblies,  according 
to  the  circum fiances  and  exigencies  of  JUie 
known  to  itfelf. 

Were  the  executive  power  not  to  have 
a  right  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  legidative  body,  the  latter 
would  become  defpotic;  for  as  it  might 
arrogate  to  itfelf  what  authority  it  pleated, 
it  would  foon  deftroy  all  the  other  powers* 
But  it  is  not  proper,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  legidative  power  fhould  have  a 
right  to  flop  the  executive.  For  as  the 
executive  has  its  natural  limits,  it  is  ufeleft 
to  confine  it;  be  (ides,  the  executive  power 
is  generally  employed  in  momentary  ope- 
rations. The  power,  therefore,  of  the 
Roman  tribunes  was  faulty,  as  it  put  a  flop 
not  only  to  the  legiflation,  but  likewife  to 
the  execution  itfelf;  which  was  attended 
with  infinite  mifchiefs. 

But  if  the  legidative  power,  in  a  free 
government,  ought  to  have  no  right  to 
Sop  the  executive,  it  has  a  right,  and  ought 
to  have  the  means  of  examining  in  what 
manner  its  laws  have  been  executed ;  am 
advantage  which  this  government  has  over 
that  of  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  the  Cofmi 
and  the  Ephori  gave  no  account  of  their 
adminiilration. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  ifTue  of  that 
examination,  the  legidative  body  ought 
not  to  have  a  power  of  judging  the  perfon* 
nor  of  courfe  the  conduct,  of  him  who  U 
intruded  with  the  executive  power.  His 
perfon  fhould  be  facred,  becaufe,as  it  is  ne- 
cellary  for  the  good  of  the  (late  to  prevent 
the  legidative  body  from  rendering  them- 
felves  arbitrary,  the  moment  he  is  accufed 
or  tried,  there  is  an  end  of  liberty. 

1  n  this  cafe  the  date  would  be  no  longer 
a  monarchy,  but  a  kind  of  republican* 
though  not  a  free  government.  But  as 
the  perfon  intruded  with  the  executive 
power  cannot  abufe  it  without  bad  coun- 
fellors,  and  fuch  as  hate  the  laws  as  mini- 
flers,  though  the  laws  favour  them  as  fub- 
jccls;  thefe  men  may  be  examined  and 
punilhed.  An  advantage  which  this  go- 
vernment has  over  that  ofGnidus,  where 
the  law  allowed  of  no  fuch  thing  as  calling 
the  Amymones  •  to  an  account,  even  after 
their  adminiilration  f ;  and  therefore  the 
people  could  never  obtain  any  fatisfactioa 
for  the  io juries  done  them. 

•  Thefe  were  magiftrates  chofea  annually  by  the 
people.    See  Stephen  of  Byzantium. 

•f  It  was  lawful  to  accufe  the  Roman  magi. 
Orates  after  the  expiration  of  their  fevers!  offices. 
See  Dianyf.  Halicwn.  1*  9.  the*  affair  of  Genuttui 
ihe  tribune 

Thnuph, 
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Though,  in  general,  the  judiciary  power        The  executive  power,  purfoant  to  wkt 

ought  not  to  be  united  with  any  part  of  the  has  been  already  faid,  ought  to  have  a 

Iegiflativc,  yet  thi»  is  liable  to  three  except  (hare  in  the  legiflature  by  the  power  of 

tions,  founded  on  the  particular  intcrefl  of  rejecling,  otherwife  it  would  foon  be  ftrip- 

the  party  accufed.  ped  of  its  prerogative.     But  (hould  the 

The  great  are  always  obnoxious  to  po-  leg i dative  power  ufu»p  a  (hare  of  the  exe- 

pilar  envy ;  and  were  they  to  be  judged  cutive,  the   latter  would   be  equally  un- 

uy  the  people,  they  might  be  in  danger  done. 

from  their  judges,  and  would  moreover  be         If  the  prince  were  to  have  a  (hare  in 

deprived  of  the  privilege  which  the  meaneit  the  legiflature  by  the  power  cf  refolving, 

fubjeel  is  pofTefie  1  of,  in  a  free  (late,  of  liberty  would  be  loft.     But  as  it  is  nccct- 

being  tried  by  their  peers.     Tiie  nobility,  fary  he  Ihould  have  a  fhare  in  the  legifla- 

for  this  reafon,  ought  not  to  be  cited  be-  ture,  for  the  fupport  of  his  own  prercg?.- 

fore  the  ordinary  courts  of  judicature,  but  tive,  this  (hare  mud  coniift  in  the  power  cf 

before  that  part  of  the  legiflature  which  is  rejecting, 
com  poled  nf  their  own  body.  The  change  of  government  at  Rorr.e 

It  is  poflible  that  the  law,  which  is  clear-  was  owing  to  t^iis,  that  neither  the  fer.air, 

lighted  in  oil-  fenfe,  aud  blind  in  another,  who  had  one  p.irt  of  the  executive  power, 

might  in  feme  cafes  be  too  fevcre.     But  as  nor   the   magiilrates,  who  were   imrufl-.d 

we    have   already   obferved,    the  national  with  the  other,  had  the  right  of  rejecting, 

judge*  are  no  more  t.'.an  the  mouth  th.it  tvhich  was    entirely    lodged    in  the  peo- 

pronounccs  the  words  of  the  law,  mere  paf-  pie. 

five  beings,  incapable  of  moderating  either         Here  then  is  the  fundamental  conftuu- 

its  foice  or  rigour.  That  part,  therefore,  of  tion  of  the  government  we  are  treating  of. 

the  legislative  body,  which  we  have  juit  now  The   kgiilative  body  being   compoicd  cf 

obferved  to  be  a  neceiliry  tribunal  on  ano-  two  paits,  one  checks   the   other  by  the 

ther  occafion,  is   alfo  a  necciTaiy  tribunal  mutual    privilege  of  rcjec'tin;*  :    they  are 

In  this;  it  belong*  to  its  iuprcme  authority  both  checked  by  the  executive  power,  as 

to  moderate  the  law  in  favour  of  the  law  the  executive  is  by  the  IcgifLtive. 
itfclf,  by  mitigating  the  fentence.  Thefe   three    powers    lhould    naturally 

It  might  alio  happen,  that  a  fubjeft  in-  form  a  iUte  of  lepofe  or  inaction.     But  as 

trufted  with  tVc  adminiilration  of  public  af-  there   is   a  ncccflity  for  movement  in  the 

fairs, mu'ht  infringe  theriphtsof  the  people,  courfe  of  human  affairs,  thev  are  tnrcci  to 

and  be  guilty  of  crimes  which  the  ordinary  move,  hut  ilill  to  move  in  concert. 
magillratcs  either  could  not,  or  would  not         An  the  executive    power  has  r.o  ot^cr 

punilh.  But  in  general  the  legiilativc  power  part  in  the  legiilative  than   the  privilege 

cannot  judge;   and  much  lei's  can  it  be  a  of  rejecting,  it  caii  have  no  (hare  in  tae 

judge  in  this  particular  cafe,  where  it  re-  public  debates.     It  is  not  even  nece'Tiry 

p relents  the  party  concerned,  which  is  the  thar  it  fhould  prcpofe,  bvcaufe,  as  it  hj.,' 

people.     It  can  only  therefore    impeach:  always  difipprove  cf  the  refutations  w.:l 

but  before  what  court  ill  ill  it  bring  its  im-  (hall  be  taken,  it  may  likewife   reject  t.'.e 

peachment?     Muft  it  go  and  abafe  itfclf  decifions   on   thofc   propofals  which  vurc 

before  the  ordinary  tribunal*,  which  are  its  made  againff  its  will, 
inferiors,  and  being  com  po  fed  moreover  of         In  feme  ancient  common*  ealths,  where 

men  who  are  ciioien  from  the  people  as  pujlic   debates   were    carried    on    bv  the 

well  as  itfclf,  will  naturally  be  fwjyed.  by  people  in  a  ,body,  it  was  natural  for  the 

the  authority  of  io   powertul  an  accuierr*  executive    power    to    propofe  and  debate 

No:   in  order  to  prcferve  the  dignity  of  with  the  people,  otherwife  their  refolet.ons 

the  people,  and  the  focuriiy  of  the  iubjjct,  nu:it  have   been  attended  with  a  ltrar:;e 

the    legiilative  part  whicn  rcprcfents  the  confufion. 

people,  niuit  bring  in  its  charge  before  the-        Were* the  executive  power  to  ordain  t:f 

legiilative  part  which  represents  tiie  nobi-  railing  of  pub. ic  money,  otherwife  than  by 

lity,  who   have  neither  uc  fame  huerclls  giving  its  confent,  liberty  would  be  at  2a 

nor  the  fame  pallions.  end  ;  becaufe  it  would  become  legiilative 

Here   is  an  advantage  which  this  go-  in    the   moil   important    point   of  leg.— 1- 

\ eminent   ha*    over  muil   of   the  ancient  tion. 

republics,  where  there  was  this  ;4bufe,  that         Jf  the  legiflative  power  was  to  fettle  i'?~ 

the    people  were   at  the  fame   time   both  fubildies,  not  ft  cm  year  to  yc*r,  but  ic: 
jedge  and  accuic:.  cu% 
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fever,  it  would  run  the  rifle  of  lofing  its 
liberty,  becaufe  the  executive  power  would 
Ho  longer  be  dependent ;  and  when  once 
it  was  poflcfled  of  fuch  a  perpetual  right, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  indifference,  whe- 
ther it  held  it  of  itfelf,  or  of  another.  The 
lame  may  be  faid,  if  it  (hould  fix,  not  from 
year  to  year,  but  for  ever,  the  fea  and  land 
forces  with  which  it  is  to  iritruft  the  exe- 
cutive power. 

To  prevent  the*  executive  power  from 
being  able  to  opprefs,  it  is  requifite  that 
the  armies  with  which  it  is  intruiied  (hould 
ton  fill  of  the  people,  and  have  the  fame 
fpirit  as  the  people ;  as  was  the  cafe  at 
Rome  till  the  time  of  Marius.  To  obtain 
this  end,  there  are  only  two  ways ;  either 
that  the  perfons  employed  in  the  army 
(hould  have  fufficient  property  to  anfwer 
for  their  conduct  to  their  fellow-fubje&s, 
and  be  entitled  only  for  a  year,  as  was  cuf- 
tomary  at  Rome :  or  if  there  (hould  be  a 
(landing  army,  compofed  chiefly  of  the 
moll  defpicable  part  of  the  nation,  the  le- 
giflative  power  (hould  have  a  right  to  dif- 
band  them  as  foon  as  it  pleafed ;  the  fol- 
diers  (hould  live  in  common  with  the  reft 
of  the  people;  and  no  feparate  camp,  bar- 
racks, or  fortrefs,  (hould  be  fuffered. 

When  once  an  army  is  eftablifhed,  it 
ought  not  to  depend  immediately  on  the 
leg i Qative,  but  on  the  executive  power ; 
and  this  from  the  very  nature'  of  the  thing ; 
its  bufinefs  confiding  more  in  acting  than 
in  deliberation. 

From  a  manner  of  thinking  that  pre- 
vails amongft  mankind,  they  let  a  higher 
value  upon  courage  than  timoroufnefs,  on 
activity  than  prudence,  on  ftrcngth  than 
counfel.     Hence  the  army  will  ever  de- 
fpife  a  ferate,  and  refpeft  their  own  offi- 
cers. They  will  naturally  flight  the  orders 
fent  them  by  a  body  of  men,  whom  they 
look  upon  as  cowards,  and  therefore  un- 
worthy to  command  them.     So  that  as 
foon  as  the  army  depends  on  the  legi da- 
tive body,  the  government  becomes  a  mi- 
litary one;  and  if  the  contrary  has  ever 
happened,  it  has  been  owing  to  fome  ex- 
traordinary circ urn  fiances.     It  is  becaufe 
the  army  has  always  kept  divided ;  it  is 
becaufe  it  was  compofed  of  feveral  bodies, 
that  depended  each  on  their  particular 
province:  it  is  becaufe  the  capital  towns 
were  ftrong  places,  defended  by  their  na- 
tural fituation,  and  not  garrifoned  with 
regular  troops.     Holland,  for  inftance,  is 
Hill  (afcr  than  Venioe;  (he  might  drown 


or  ftarve  the  revolted  troops ;  for  as  they 
are  nof  quartered  in  towns  capable  of  iur- 
nifhing  rhem  with  neceflary  fubfiilence, 
this  fubfiftcnce  is  of  courfe  piccarious. 

Whoever  (hall  rr ad  the  admirable  trea- 
tifc  of  Tacitus  on  the  manner*  of  the  Ger- 
mans, will  find  that  it  is  from  them  the 
fc.nglifh  have  borrowed  the  idea  of  their 
political  government.  This  beautiful  fyf* 
tern  was  invented  fir  it  in  the  woods. 

As  all  human  things  have  an  end,  the 
ftate  we  are  fpeaking  of  w  ill  lofe  its  liberty  * 
it  will  perifh.  Have  not  Rome,  Sparta,  and 
Carthage  periflied  ?  It  will  perifh  when  the 
legiflative  power  (hall  be  more  corrupted 
than  the  executive. 

It  is  not  my  bufinefs  to  examine  whether 
the  Englifti  aftually  enjoy  this  liberty,  of 
not.  It  is  fufficient  for  my  purpofe  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  it  is  eftablithed  by  their  laws ; 
and  I  enquire  no  further. 

Neither  do  1  pretend  by  this  to  under- 
value other  governments,  nor  to  fay  thai 
this  extreme  political  liberty  ought  to  give 
iineafinefs  to  thofe  who  have  only  a  mo- 
derate (hare  of  it.  How  fhouM  I  have  any 
fuch  defign,  I,  who  think  that  even  the" 
excefs  of  reafon  is  not  always  de Arable, 
and  that  mankind  generally  find  their 
account  better  in  mediums  than  in  ex* 
trcmes  ? 

Harrington,  in  his  Oceana,  has  alfo  in- 
quired into  the  higheft  point  of  liberty  tor 
which  the  conflitution  of  a  ftate  may  be 
carried.  But  of  him  indeed  it  may  be  faid, 
that  for  want  of  knowing  the  nature  of 
real  liberty,  he  buficd  himfelf  in  porfuit 
of  an  imaginary  one ;  and  that  he  ouilt  a 
Chalccdon,  though  he* had  a  Byzantium 
before  his  eye.  Monttfquteu. 

$  249.     Of  Columbus,  and  the  Dtfco* 
very  0/"  Am  erica. 

It  is  to  the  difcoveries  of  the  Porta-* 
gnei'e  in  the  old  world,  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  new;  if  we  may  call  the  conqueft 
of  America  an  obligation,  which  proved  for 
fatal  to  its  inhabitants,  and  at  times  to  the 
conquerors  them  (elves. 

T  his  was  doubrlefs  the  moft  important 
event  that  ever  happened  on  our  globe, 
one  half  of  which  had  been  hitherto  Gran- 
gers to  the  other.  Whatever  had  been 
efteemed  moft  great  or  noble  before* 
feemed  abforbed  in  this  kind  of  new  crea- 
tion. We  (till  mention  with  refpeetful 
admiration,  the  names  of  the  Argonauts, 
C^q  wfc* 
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who  did  not  perform  the  hundredth  part 
of  what  was  done  by  the  Jailors  under 
Gama  and  Albuquerque.  How  many 
altars  would  have  been  raifed  by  the 
ancients  to  a  Greek,  who  had  difcover- 
ed America!  and  yet  Bartholomew  and 
Chriiiopher  Columbus  were  not  thus  re- 
warded. 

Cohmbus    ft  uck   with  the   wonderful 
expeditions  of  the   Portuguese,   imagined 
that    fomething  greater  might    be   done; 
and  from  a  bare  infpeclion  of  the  map  of 
our  woJd,  concluded  that  th'jre  mult  be 
another,  which  might  be  found  by  failing 
always  weft.     He   had    courage  equal  to 
liis  genius,  or  indeed  fupcrior,   feeing    he 
had  to  itruggle  with  the  prejudices  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  repu'fes  of  feveral 
princes  to  whom  he  tendered  his  fcrvices. 
(jc;!->.i,    which    was    his    native  country, 
trea:cd   his  ic  hemes  as  vifionary,  and  by 
that  means  lull  the  only  opportunity  that 
could    have   offered   of  aggrandizing   her 
power.   Henry  VII.  king  of  England,  who 
v  as  u.o  greedy  of  money  to  hazard  any 
01  tl.is  noble  attempt,  would  not  lilren  to 
tl'.e   propoials  made  by  Columbus's    bro- 
ther ;  anl  Co'umbus  himfelf  was  rejected 
by  John    11.  of  Portugal,  whofe  attention 
w.;1.  who!''1  employed  upon   the   coaft  of 
A!;     .1.     li'j  had  no  profpecl  of  fuccefs  in 
i»pi>-yi"lg  t»>  the  French,  whofe  marine  lay 
utu'lv   iiejiiuU'd,  and   their  a  flairs  more 
confuied  than  ever,  during   the  minority 
«•!'  Charles  VIII.     The  emperor  Maximi- 
lian had  neither  ports  for  {hipping,  money 
to  hi  ojl  a  {Vet,  nor  fufhVicnt  courage  to 
r  \?\>M-  in  a  Irhrme  of  this  nature.     The 
Venetian-,  indeed,  mi;*Iit  have  undertaken 
i'  ;  but  wjv  t.Vrthc  n.ruiral  a*  erfion.  of  the 
Genoese  to  thefc  people  would  not  fufFer 
C'oiun:bus  to  apply    to  the  rivals  of  his 
lountry,  or  that  the  Venetians  had  no  idea 
of  any    thin.t    more   important  than   the 
trade  they  carried  on  from  Alexandria* and 
in  the  Levant,   Columbus   at  length  fixed 
all  his  hopes  on  the  court  of  Spainv 

Ferdinand,  king  of  A  r  rag  on,  and  Ifa- 
bella,  qu"en  of  Cailile,  had  by  their  mar- 
riage united  all  Spain  under  one  dominion, 
excepting  only  the  kingdom  of  Grenada, 
which  was  ftill  in  the  pofleiiion  of  the 
Moors;  but  which  Ferdinand  u  on  after 
took  from  them.  The  union  of  thefc  two 
princes  hid  prepared  the  way  for  the 
'jTcat-icis  of  Sp.iu:  which  was  afterwards 
b.-Tnm    by    Columbus;     he   was    however 

>  ear.'  of  inceiTaat 
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application,  before  Ifabella's  court  wcolf 
confent  to  accept  of  the  ineflimable  beneht 
this  great  man  offered  it.  The  bane  of 
all  great  projects  is  the  want  of  money. 
The  Spaniih  court  was  poor;  and  the 
prior,  Perez,  and  two  merchants,  narcei 
Pinzono,  were  obliged  to  advance  Seven- 
teen thou  fa nd  ducats  towards  fitting  out 
the  armament.  Columbus  procured  a  pa- 
tent from  the  court,  and  at  length  fet  fail 
from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Andalufia,  with 
thee  mips,  on  Auguft  23,  in  the  year 
1492. 

It  was  not  above  a  month  after  his  de- 
parture from  the  Canary  iilands,  where  he 
had  ccrae  to  an  anchor   to    get   refresh- 
ment, when  Columbus  discovered  the  nrtl 
jfland  in  America;  and  during  this  (hon 
run,  he  fuffcred  more  from  the  murmuring* 
and  dilcontcnt  of  the  people  of  his  fleet. 
than  he  had  done  even  from  the  refufals  of 
the  princes  he  had  applied  to.     This  ifiard, 
which  he  difcovered,  and  named  St.  Sal- 
vador, lies  about  a  thoufand  leagues  from 
the  Canaries;  prefently  after,  he  likewife 
difcovered  the  Lucayan  iflands,  together 
with  thofe  of  Cuba  and  Hifpaniola,  no* 
called  St.  Domingo. 

Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  were  in  the  ut- 
most furprize  to  fee  him  return,  at  the  end 
of  nine  months,  with  fome  of  the  American 
natives  of  Hifpaniola,  feveral  rarities  from 
that  country,  and  a  quantity  of  gold,  »m 
which  he  prefented  their  majeflies. 

The  king  and  queen  made  him  fit  &o*n 
in  their  pFefence,  covered  IHce  a  grandee  of 
Spain,  and  created  him  high  admiral  and 
viceroy  of  the  new  world.  Columbus  *  as 
now  every  where  looked  upon  as  an  extra- 
ordinary perfonfent  from  heaven.  Every 
one  was  vying  who  mould  be  fbremoil  m 
afMing  him  in  his  undertakings,  and  em- 
barking under  his  command.  He  toon  ft: 
fail  again,  with  a  fleet  of  feventeen  ihips. 
He  now  made  the  difcovery  of  fe vend  ou>er 
new  iflands,  particularly  the  Caribbees  and 
Jamaica.  Doubt  hod  been  changed  ins> 
admiration  on  his  firrt  voyage  ;  in  this,  id- 
miration  was  turned  into  envy. 

He  was  admiral  and  viceroy,  and  to  thefc 
titles  might  have  been  added  that  of  rse 
benefactor  of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabcl-s. 
Neverthelefs,  he  was  brought  borne  r-v 
foncr  to  Spain,  by  judges  who  had  be  a 
purpofely  fent  out  on  board  to  obfenre  L< 
conduct.  As  foon  as  it  was  icntnn  trx 
Columbus  was  arrived,  the  people  rzi  n 
ftioaJf  to  meet  him,  as  thegisaxcJian  eeu«s 
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of  Spain.  Columbas  was  brought  from 
the  rfiip,  and  appeared  on  wore  chained 
hands  and  feet. 

He  had  been  thus  treated  by  the  orders 
of  Fonfeca,  bifhop  of  Burgos,  the  intendant 
of  the  expedition,  whofe  ingratitude  was  as 
great  as  the  other's  fervices.  Ifabella  was 
a  (named  of  what  me  faw,  and  did  all  in 
her  power  to  make  Columbus  amends  for 
the  injuries  done  to  him :  however,  he  was 
not  fuffered  to  depart  for  four  years,  either 
becaufe  they  feared  that  he  would  feize 
upon  what  he  had  difcovered  for  himfelf, 
or  that  they  were  willing  to  have  time  to 
obferve  his  behaviour.  At  length  he  was 
fent  on  another  voyage  to  the  new  world ; 
and  now  it  was,  that  he  difcovered  the 
continent,  at  fix  degrees  diflance  from  the 
equator,  and  faw  that  part  of  the  coaft  on 
which  Carthageoa  has  been  fince  built. 

At  the  time  that  Columbus  fir  ft  promifed 
a  new  hemifphere,  it  was  infilled  upon  that 
no  fuch  hemifphere  could  exift ;  and  after 
he  had  made  the  a&ual  difcovery  of  it,  it 
was  pretended  that  it  had  been  known  long 
before.     I  (hall  not  mention  one  Martin 
Bchem,   of  Nuremberg,  who,  it  is  faid, 
went  from  that  city  to  the  (baits  of  Ma- 
gellan in  1460,  with  a  patent  from  the 
Duchefs  of  Burgundy,  who,  as  (he  was  not 
alive  at  that  time,  could  not  .flue  patents. 
Nor  (hall  I  take  notice  of  the  pretended 
charts  of  this  Martin  Behem,  which  are 
dill  (hewn  ;  nor  of  the  evident  contradic- 
tions which  difcredit  this  ftory:  but,  in 
(hort,  it  was  not  pretended  that  Martin 
Behem  had  peopled  America ;  the  honour 
was  given  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  a  book 
of  Ariftotle  was  quoted  on  the  occafion, 
which  he  never  wrote.    Some  found  out 
a  conformity  between  fome  words  in  the 
Caribbee  and  Hebrew  languages,  and  did 
not  fail  to  follow    fo   fine   an   opening. 
Others  were  pofitive  that  the  children  of 
Noah,  after  fettling  in  Siberia,  paffed  from 
thence  over  to  Canada  on  the  ice;  and  that 
their  defendants,  afterwards  born  in  Ca- 
nada, had  gone  and  peopled  Peru.     Ac- 
cording to  others  again,  the  Chinefe  and 
Japanefe  fent  colonies  into  America,  and 
carried  over  lions  with  them  for  their  di- 
verfion,  though  there  are  no  lions  either  in 
China  or  Japan.  In  this  manner  have  many 
learned  men  argued  upon  the  difcoveries 
made  by  men  of  genius.     If  it  fliould  be 
afced,  how  men  firft  came  upon  the  conti- 
rtitt  of  A:t erica ?  is  it  not  cafily  anfwered, 
t'int  they  were  placed  there  by  the  fame 
l^vvtr  -a  no  ciuie*  trees  and  grals  to  grow  ? 


The  reply  which  Columbus  made  to 
fome  of  thofe  who  envied  him  the  high 
reputation  he  had  gained,  is  dill  famous* 
Thefe  people  pretended  that  nothing  could 
be  more  eafy  than  the  difcoveries  he  had 
made ;  upon  which  he  proposed  to  them  to 
fet  an  egg  upright  on  one  of  its  ends ;  but 
when  they  had  tried  in  vain  to  do  it,  he 
broke  one  end  of  the  egg,  and  fet  it  up- 
right with  eafe.  They  told  him  any  one 
could  do  that:  How  comes  it  then,  replied 
Columbus,  that  not  one  among  you  thought 
of  it  ?«*-This  ftory  is  related  of  Brunellef- 
chi,  who  improved  architecture  at  Florence 
many  years  before  Columbus  was  born; 
Moll  bon  mots  are  only  the  repetition  of 
things  that  have  been  (aid  before. 

The  aihes  of  Columbus  cannot  be  af- 
fected by  the  reputation  he  gained  while 
living,  in  having  doubled  for  us  the  works 
of  the  creation.  But  mankind  delight  to 
do  juftice  totheilluftrious  dead,  either  from 
a  vain  hope  that  they  enhance  thereby  the 
merit  of  the  living,  or  that  they  are  na- 
turally fond  of  truth.  Americo  Vefpuccij 
whom  we  call  Americus  Vefpufius,  a  mer- 
chant of  Florence,  h.d  the  honour  of  giv- 
ing his  name  to  this  new  half  of  the  globe* 
in  which  he  did  not  poflefs  one  acre  of 
land,  and  pretended  to  be  the  firft  who  dif- 
covered the  continent.  But  fuppofing  it 
true,  that  he  was  the  firft  di  (cover er,  the 
glory  was  certainly  due  to  him,  who  had 
the  penetration  and  courage  to  undertake 
and  perform  the  firft  voyage*  Honour,  as 
Newton  fays  in  his  difpute  with  Leibnitz, 
is  due  only  to  the  firft  inventor ;  thofe  that 
follow  after  are  only  his  fcholars.  Colum- 
bus had  made  three  voyages,  as  admiral 
and  viceroy,  five  years  before  Americus 
Vefpufius  had  made  one  as  a  geographer, 
under  the  command  of  Admiral  Ojcda ;  but 
this  latter  writing  to  his  friends  at  Florence, 
that  he  had  difcovered  a  new  world,  they 
believed  him  on  his  word;  and  the  citizens 
of  Florence  decreed,  that  a  grand  illumina- 
tion fhonld  be  made  before  the  door  of  his 
houfe  every  three  years,  on  the  feaft  of  All 
Saints.  And  yet  could  this  man  be  faid  to 
deferve  any  honours,  for  happening  to  be 
on  board  a  fleet  that,  in  1489,  failed  along 
the  coaft  of  Brazil,  when  Columbus  ha  J, 
Ave  years  before,  pointed  out  the  way  to 
the  reft  of  the  world  ? 

There  has  lately  appeared  at  Florence 
a  life  of  this  Americus  Vefpufius,  which 
feems  to  be  written  with  very  little  regard 
to  truth,  and  witjiott  any  conciufive  rea- 
foAii?.  Several  French  authors  are  there 
Q_q  2  •  complained 
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complained  of,  who  have  done  juftice  to 
Columbus's  merit;  but  the  writer  mould 
not  have  fallen  upon  the  French  authors, 
but  on  the  Spanilh,  who  were  the  firlt  that 
did  this  jullice.  This  writer  fays,  that  "  he 
*•  will  confound  the  vanity  of  the  French 
*e  nation,  who  have  always  attacked  with 
«•*  impunity  the  honour  and  fuccefs  of  the 
•'  Italian  nation."  What  vanity  can  there 
be  in  faying,  that  it  was  a  Genoefe  who 
fir  it  difcovered  America  ?  or  how  is  the 
honour  of  the  Italian  nation  injured  in 
owning,  that  it  was  to  an  Italian,  born  in 
Genoa,  that  we  arc  indebted  for  the  new 
world?  I  purpofely  remark  this  want  of 
equity,  good-breeding,  and  good-fenlc,  as 
we  have  too  many  examples  of  it;  and  I 
mutf  fay,  that  the  good  French  writers 
have  in  general  been  the  lealt  guilty  of  this 
infufFerable  fault ;  and  one  great  reafon  of 
their  being  fo  univerfalty  read  throughout 
Europe,  is  their  doing  juftice  to  all  na- 
tions. 

The  inhabitants  of  thefe  i Hands,  and  of 
the  continent,  were  a  new  race  of  men. 
Thtry  were  all  without  beards,  and  were  as 
much  allonitheJ  at  the  ficcs  of  the  Spani- 
ards, as  they  were  at  their  ihips  and  airil- 
Jcry  :  th-.'y  at  firil  looked  upon  thefe  new 
vifirors  as  monfrer;  or  pods,  who  had  come 
out  of  the  &y  or  the  fca.  Thefe  voyages, 
and  thofe  of  the  Portuguefe,  had  now  taught 
us  how  incondderable  a  fpot  of  the  globe 
our  Europe  was,  and  what  an  altonilhing 
variety  reign6  in  the  world,  lndoitan  was 
known  to  be  inhabited  by  a  race  of  men 
whole  complexions  were  yellow.  Jn  Africa 
and  Afia,  at  fome  diilancc  from  the  equa- 
tor, there  had  been  found  fcveral  kinds  of 
black  menv  and  after  travellers  hid  pene- 
trated into  America  as  far  as  the  line,  they 
met  with  a  race  of  people  who  were  tolera- 
bly white.  The  natives  of  Bra:il  are  of 
the  colour  of  bronze.  The  Chinefe  Hill 
appear  to  difr'cr  entirely  from  the  relt  of 
mankind,  in  the  make  of  their  eyes  and 
nofc<.  JBut  what  is  (till  to  be  remarked  is, 
that  into  whatfoevcr  regions  thefe  various 
races  arc  tranfplnntcd,  their  complexions 
never  change,  unlefs  they  mingle  with  the 
natives  of  the  country.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  negroes,  which  i>  known 
to  be  of  a  black  colour,  is  a  manifctt  proof 
thai  there  is  a  differential  principle  in  each 
fpecies  of  men,  as  well  as  plants. 

Depenvlant  upon  this  principle,  nature 
has  formed  the  different  degrees  of  genius, 
and  the  characters  of  nations,  which  are 
feldom  known  to  change,     ilence  the  ne- 


groes are  Haves  to  other  men,  and  are  pur- 
chafed  on  the  coait  of  Africa,  like  beiih, 
for  a  fum  of  money ;  and  the  vait  multi- 
tudes of  negroes  tranfplanted  into  o:r 
American  colonies,  ferve  as  Haves  under  a 
very  inconfiderable  number  of  European*. 
Experience  has  like  wife  taught  us  how 
great  a  fuperiority  the  Europeans  b\r 
over  the  Americans,  who  are  every  where 
eafily  overcome,  and  have  not  dared  to 
attempt  a  revolution,  though  a  thouiand 
to  one  fupcrior  in  numbers. 

This  part  of  America  was  alfo  remark- 
able  on  account  of  its  animals  and  plar.b, 
which  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  three 
parts  of  the  world,  and  which  are  or  to 
great  ufe  to  us.  Horfes,corn  of  all  kk£>. 
and  icon,  were  not  wanting  in  Mexico  :.r.j 
Peru ;  and  among  the  many  valuable  com- 
modities unknown  to  the  old  world,  cochi- 
neal was  the  principal,  and  was  brought  us 
from  tnis  country.  Its  ufe  in  dying  hu 
now  made  us  forget  the  fcarlet,  w  hich  for 
time  immemorial  had  been  the  oniy  thing' 
known  for  giving  a  fine  red  colour. 

The  importation  of  cochineal  was  (oca. 
fucceeded  by  that  of  indigo,  cacao,  vahhk,- 
and  thole  woods  which  fcrve  for  onuinrc: 
and  medicinal  purpofes,  particularly  the 
quinquina,  or  jefuits  bark,  which  is  thecr.Iy 
fpecinc  againlt  intermitting  fevers.  Na- 
ture has  placed  this  remedy  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Peru,  whilft  ihe  had  difperfed  th: 
difeafe  it  cured  through  all  the  reft  of  the 
world.  This  new  continent  like  wife  tur- 
nifhed  pearls,  coloured  (topes,  and  dia- 
monds. 

It  is  certain,  that  America  at  prcfwnt 
furnifhes  the   mcaneft   citizen   of  Ea o:t 
with  his  conveniencies  and  pleafures.  Tiir 
gold  and  filrer  mines,  at  their  firlt  diico- 
very,  were  of  fcrv ice  only  ta  the  kir^  cf 
Spain  and  the  merchants;  the  reft  or  the 
world  was  impoverished  by  them,  for  the 
great  multitudes  who  did  not  follow  be- 
liefs, found   themfelves  poflefied  of  a  \e:y 
fin  all  quantity  of  fpecie,  in  companion  •*  v.: 
the  immenfe  Aims  accumulated  by  t^oie, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  the  firit  d^ci> 
verics.     But  by  degrees,  the  great  q'.:ar- 
tity  of  gold  and  filver  which  was  ferK  -  ■- 
America,  was  difperfed  throughout.^!!  t~- 
rope,  and    by  pafling  into  a   nuiabcr  of 
hands,   the   diltribution  is    become  m  '-* 
equal.     The  price  of  commodities  is  i'*c- 
wife  increafed  in  Europe,  in  proportion :« 
the  increafe  of  fpecie. 

To   comprehend  how  the  treaiures  <■'■' 
America  palled  from  the  poifeiiion  of  '"' 
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Spaniards  into  that  of  other  nations,  it  will    lion  he  received  to  the  care  of  certain  bra- 


br  fu.ficieiit  to  con  fide  r  thefe  two  things: 
the  ufe  which  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II. 
jn  ale  of  their  money;  and  the  manner  in 
w  hich  other  nations  acquired  a  (hare  in  the 
wealth  of  Peru. 

The  emperor  Charles  V.  who  was  always 
trivel!ing,  and  always  at  war,  necdTui'y 
dtfperted  a  great  quantity  of  that  fpecie 
w.iich  he  received  from  Mexico  and  Peru, 
through  Germany  and   Italy.     When  he 
lent    his  fon  Philip  over  to  England,  to 
marry  queen   Mary,  and  take  upon  him 
the  title  of  King  of  England,  that  prince 
deposited  in  the  tower  of  London  twenty- 
t'zvw  large  chefts  of  iilvcr  in  bars,  and  an 
hundred    horfe-loads    of  gold  a.;d   filvcr 
coin.     The  troubles  in  Flanders,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  league  in  France,  coft  this 
P.ii'ip,  according  to  his  own  confeflion, 
above  three  thonland  millions  of  livres  of 
our  money. 

The  manner  in  which  the  gold  and  Giver 


voes,  called  Meteors:  thefe,  armed  with 
piftols  at  their  belt,  and  a  long  fword,  car- 
ried the  bullion  in  parcels  properly  mark- 
ed, to  the  rampaits,  and  flung  them  over 
to  other  meteors,  who  waited  below,  and 
carried  them  to  the  boats  which  were  to  re- 
ceive then;,  and  thefe  boats  carried  them 
on  board  the  (hips  in  the  road.   Thefe  me- 
teors and  the   factors,  together  with  the 
commiffaries  and  the  guards,  who  'never 
disturbed  them,  had  each  a  ftated  fee,  and 
the  foreign  merchant  was  never  cheated. 
The  king,  who  received  a  duty  upon  this* 
money  at  the  arrival  of  the  galleons,  was* 
like  wife  a  gainer;  fo  that,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  the  law  only  was  cheated ;  a  law  which 
would  be  abfolutely  ufelefs  if  not  eluded, 
and  which,   ncvcrthelefs*    cannot  yet  be 
abrogated,  bi'caufc  old  prejudices  arc  al- 
ways  the  molt  difficult  to  be  overcome 
amongil  men. 
.The  greatcft  inftance  of  the  violation  of 


of  Peru  is  diitributed  among  It  all  the  peo-    this  law,  and  of  ttie  fidelity  of  the  Spani- 
pic  of  Europe,  and  fiom  thence  is  fent  to    ards,  was  in  the  year  1684,  when  war  was 


t**e  tail- Indies,  is  a  furprifing,  though 
v  ;•!!  known  ciicumtiancc.  By  a  ft  rift  law 
rr..;clcd  by  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  and  af- 
terwards confirmed  by  Charles  V.  and  all 
the  kings  of  Spain,  all  other  nations  were 
not  only  excluded  the  entrance  into  any  of 
t.ie  ports  in  Spanifh  America,  but likewife 
from  having  the  leaft  (hare,  directly  or  in- 
uiicdly,  in  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the 


declared  between  France  and  Spain.  His 
catholic  majrfty  endeavoured  to  feize  up- 
on the  effects  of  all  the  French  in  his 
kingdom ;  but  he  in  vain  iftued  edicts  and 
admonitions,  inquiries  and  excommunica- 
tions; not  a  Angle  Spaniih  factor  would 
betray  his  French  correfpondeitf.  This 
fidelity,  which  does  fo  much  honour  to  the 
Spanifh  nation,  plainly  ftiews,  that  men 


wo.  II.     One  would  have  imagined,  that    only  willingly  obey  thofe  laws,  which  they 
v>*  l.iw  would  have  enabled  the  Spaniards    themfelves  have  made  for  the  good  of  fo- 


to  LbJue  all  Euiope;  and  yet  Spain  fub- 
ti:K  only  by  tne  continual  violation  of  this 
very  law.  It  can  hardly  furnilh  exports 
for  America  to  the  value  of  four  millions; 
uiereas  the  reft  of  Europe  fomctimes  fend 
over  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  near 


e'etv,  and  that  thofe  which  are  the  mere 
effects  of  a  fovereign's  will*  always  meet 
with  op  pout  ion. 

As  the  difcovery  of  America  was  at  fir  ft 
the  fourceof  much  good  to  the  Spaniards, 
it  afterwards  occafioned  them  many  and 
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Mty  millions.  This  prodigious  trade  of  considerable  evils.  One  has  been,  the  de- 
t'ic  nations  at  enmity  or  in  alliance  with  priving  that  kingdom  of  its  fubjects,  by  the 
Sp "in,  is  carried  on  by  the  Spaniards  them-  great  numbers  necefTarily  required  to  pco- 
icU.»«,  who  are  always  faithful  in  their  pie  the  colonies:  another  was,  the  infect- 
^e.ilings  with  individuals,  and  always  ing  the  world  with  a  difeafe,  which  was  bc- 
*mg  their  king.  The  Spaniards  gave  fore  known  only  in  the  new  world,  and  par- 
security  to  foreign  merchants  for  the  ticularly  in  the  idand  of  Hifpaniola.  Se- 
veral of  the  companions  of  Chriftopher 
Columbus  returned  home  infected  with 
this  contagion,  which  afterwards  fpread 
over  Europe.  It  is  certain,  that  this  poi- 
fon,  which  taints  the  fprings  of  life,  was 
peculiar  to  America,  as  the  plague  and  the 
fnallpox  were  difeafes  originally  ende- 
mial  to  the  fouthera  parts  of  Numidia. 
We  are  not  to  believe,  that  the  eating  of 
human  flem,  practifed  by  (bme  of  the 
Qjl  3  American 


P-rrormancc  of  their  contracts ;  a  mutual 
cniit,  without  which  there  never  could 
have  been  any  commerce,  fupplies  the  place 
of  other  obligations. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Spaniards  for 
a  long  time  consigned  the  gold  and  filvcr 
*">  foreigners,  which  was  brought  home  by 
*^Ir  gatleons,  was  (till  more  furprifing. 
The  Spaniard,  who  at  Cadiz  is  properly 
frdor  for  d^c  foreigner,  delivered  the  bul- 
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American  favagcs,  occafioned  this  difor- 
der.  There  were  no  cannibals  on  the 
iiland  of  Hifpaniola,  where  it  was  raoft  fre- 
quent and  inveterate ;  neither  are  we  to 
iuppofe,  with  fome,  that  it  proceeded  from 
too  great  an  excefs  of  fenfual  pleafures. 
Nature  had  never  punifhed  exceffes  of  this 


Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  was  prime  minifler 
of  Callile  before  the  time  of  Charles  V. 
fent  over  four  monks  of  this  order,  in  qua- 
lity of  prefidents  of  the  royal  council  of 
the  ifland.  Doubtlefs  they  were  not  able 
to  refill  the  torrent ;  and  the  hatred  of  the 
natives  to  their  new  mailers,  being  with 
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kind  with  fuch  diforders  in  the  world ;  and    juil  reafon  become  implacable,  rendered 
even  to  this  day,  we  find  that  a  momentary    their  deftruftion  unhappily  necef&ry. 
indulgence,  which  has  been  paffed  for  eight 
or  ten  years,  may  bring  this   cruel  and 
fhameful  fcourge  upon  the  chaltefl  union. 
The  ere.it  Columbus,  after  having  built 
feverai  houfes  on  thefe  i  (lands,  and  disco- 
vered the  continent,  returned    to  Spain, 
where  he  enjoyed  a  reputation  unfullied  by 
rapine  or  cruelty,  and  died  at  Valladolid 
in  1506.     But  the  governors  of  Cuba  and 
Hifpaniola,  who  fucceeded  him,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  thefe  provinces  furnifhed  go'd, 
refolved  to  make  the  difcovery  at  the  price 
of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants.     Jn  fhort, 
whether  they  thought  the  natives  had  con- 
ceived an  implacable  hatred  to  them  ;  or 
that  they  were  appreheniive  of  their  fu- 
pericr  numbers ;  or  that  the  rage  of  flaugh- 
ter,  when  once  begun,  knows  no  bounds, 
they,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  years,  entirely 
depopulated  Hifpaniola  and  Cuba,  the  for- 
mer of  which  contained  three  millions  of 
inhabitants,  and  the  latter  above  iix  hun- 
dred thoufand. 


Voltaire. 

250.  The  Influence  of  the  Frogrefi  tf 
Science  on  tbi  Manners  and  Charades s 
of  Men. 

The  progrefs  of  fcience,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  literature,  had  confiderable  eiveel 
in  changing  the  manners  of  the  European 
nations,  and  introducing  that  civility  and 
refinement  by  which  they  are  now  diftin- 
guifhed.      At  the  time  when  their  empire 
was  overturned,  the  Romans,  though  they 
had  loft  that  correct  tafle  which  has  ren- 
dered the  productions  of  their  anceflors  the 
ftandards  of  excellence,  and  models  for 
imitation  to  fucceeding  ages,  ftill  preferred 
their  love  of  letters,  and  cultivated  the  arts 
with  great  ardour.      But  rude  Barbarians 
were  fb  far  from  being  ftruck  with  any  ad- 
miration  of   thefe   unknown  accomplifh- 
ments,   that  they   defpifed    them.    They 
were  not  arrived  at  that  ftate  of  fociety,  in 
which  thofe  faculties  of  the  human  irind, 


Bartholomew    de  la   Cafas,   bifhop   of    that  have  beauty  and  elegance  for  their 


Chiapa,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  to  thefe 
dcfolations,  relates,  that  they  hunted  down 
the  natives  with  dogs.  Thefe  wretched 
favages,  almoft  naked  and  without  arms, 
were  purfued  like  wild  beads  in  the  io- 
relb,  devoured  alive  by  dngs,  ihot  to 
death,  or  furpiifed  and  burnt  jn  their  habi- 
tations. 

He  farther  declares,  from  ocu!ar  tefli- 
mony,  that  they  frequently  enufed  a  num- 
ber of  thefe  miferable  wretches  to  be  fum- 
moned  by  a  pricft  to  come  in,  and  fubmit 
to  the  Chriftinn  religion,  and  to  the  king 
of  Spain  ;  and  that  afier  this  ceremony, 
which  was  only  an  additional  aft  of  in- 
juftice,  they  put  them  to  death  without  the 
lca.il  remorfe. — 1  believe  that  De  la  Cafas 
has  tx  -;p  aerated  in  manv  paits  of  his  rela- 
tion  ;  bat,  allowing  h>m  to  have  faid  ten 
times  more  than  i.s  truth,  there  remains 
enough  to  make  u    fiiudder  with  horror. 

J:  mav  iVem  iurpriiincr,  that  this  maf- 
f«crc  of  a  whole  race  of  men  could  have 
been   carried  on  in  the  fight,  and  under 


objects,  begin  to  unfold  themfelves.  Tney 
were  ftrangers  to  all  thofc  wants  and  de- 
fires  which  arc  the  parents  of  ingenious  in- 
vention ;  and  as  they  did  not  comprehend 
either  the  merit  or  utility  of  the  Roman 
arts,  they  deftroyed  the  monuments  of 
them,  with  induftry  not  inferior  to  that  with 
which  their  pollerity  have  fince  ftudied  to 
prcferve,  or  to  recover  them.  The  cob* 
vul  lions  occafioned  by  their  fettleroent  in 
the  empire;  the  frequent  as  well  as  violent 
revolutions  in  every  kingdom  which  they 
eitablifhtd  ;  together  with  the  interior  de- 
feels  in  the  form  of  government  which  they 
introduced,  banifhed  fecarity  and  leiiure; 
prevented  the  growth  of  tafle  or  the  culture 
of  fcience ;  and  kept  Europe,  during  fe- 
verai centuries,  in  a  Hate  of  igncrarce. 
But  as  foon  as  liberty  and  indeperder.ee 
began  to  be  felt  by  every  part  of  the  com- 
munity, and  communicated  fome  u  :e  el 
the  advantages  arifmg  from  commerce, 
from  public  order,  and  from  pencnal  *- 
curity,  the  human  mind  became  conicbu 


the  adminirVation   of  fcvcral  religious  of    of  powers  which  it  did  not  formerly  per- 
the  order  of  St   Jerome  ;  for  we  know  that     ceivc,  and  fo 


fond  of  occupations  or  punm'i 
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of  -which  it  was  formerly  incapable.  To- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, we  difcern  the  fir  ft  fymptoms  of  its 
awakening  from  that  lethargy  in  which  it 
had  long  been  funk,  and  obferve  it  turning 
with  curiofity  and  attention  towards  new 
objects. 

The  firft  literary  efforts,  however,  of  involved  in  a  maze  of  intricate  inquiries. 
the  European  nations,  in  the  middle  ages,  Inftead  of  allowing  their  fancy  to  take  its 
were  extremely  ill-direcled.  Among  na-  natural  range,  and  to  produce  fuch  works 
ti  >ne,  as  well  as  individuals,  the  powers  of  of  invention  as  might  have  improved  their 
ii.ir.  filiation  attain  fome  degree  of  vigour  tifte,  and  refined  their  fentiments ;  inftead 
before  the  intellectual  faculties  are  much 
excrcifed  in  fpeculative  or  abftracl  difqui- 


rupted  thofe  fciences  which  they  cultivated. 
The  former  rendered  theology  a  fyftem  of 
fpeculative  refinement,  or  of  endlefs  con* 
troverfy.  The  latter  communicated  to 
philofophy  a  fpirit  of  metaphyseal  and  fri- 
volous fubtlety.  Milled  by  thefe  guides, 
the  perfons  who  firft  applied  to  fcience  were 


fit  ion.    Men  are  poets  before  they  are  phi 
1.  »fophers.     They  feel  with  fenfibility,  and 
defci  ibe  with  force,  when  they  have  made 
but  little  progrefs  in  inveftigation  or  rea- 
foning.     The  age  of  Homer  and  of  Hefiod 
long  preceded  that  of  Thales,  or  of  So- 
crates.     But  unhappily  for  literature,  our 
anceftors,  deviating  from  thiscourfe  which 
nature  points  out,  plunged  at  once  into  the 
depths   of  abftrufe  and  metaphyseal  en- 
quiry.    They  had  been  converted  to  the 
Chriftian  faith  foon  after  they  fettled  in 
their  new  conquefts:  but  they  did  not  re- 
ceive it  pure.    The  preemption  of  men 
had  added  to  the  Ample  and  inftruclive 
doctrines  of  Chriftianity,  the  theories  of  a 
vain  philofophy,  that  attempted  to  pene- 
trate intofnyfteries,  and  to  decide  quelHons 
which  the  limited  faculties  of  the  human 
mind  are  unable  to  comprehend,  or  to  re- 
fol  ve.  Thefe  over  curious  fpeculations  were 
incorporated  with  the  fyftem  of  religion, 
and  came  to  be  confidcred  as  the  moft  ef- 
fential  part  of  it.     As  foon,  then,  as  cu- 
riofuy  prompted  men  to  inquire  and  to 
reafon,  thefe  were  the  fubjefts  which  firft 
prefented  themfelves,  and  engaged  their 
attention.    The  fcholaftic  theology,  with 
itt>  infinite  train  of  bold  difquifitions,  and 
funtile  diftin&ions  concerning  points  which 
are  not  the  object  of  human  reafon,  was 
the  firft  production  of  the  fpirit  of  enquiry 

after  it  b?gan  to  refume  fome  degree  of    nefs  into  that  new  path  which  was  open  to 
activity  and  vigour  in  Earope.  fame  and  diftinclion. 

It  was  not  this  circumftance  alone  that  .      But  how  confiderable  foever  thefe  firft 
gave  fuch  a  wrong  turn  to  the  minds  of    efforts  may  appear,  there  was  one  circum- 


of  cultivating  thofe  arts  which  embellifh 
human  life,  and  render  it  comfortable} 
they  were  fettered  by  authority ;  they  were 
led  aftray  by  example,  and  wafted  the  who) 2 
force  of  their  genius  in  fpeculations  as  un- 
availing as  they  were  difficult. 

But  fruitlefs  and  ill-dirccV.d  as  thefe 
fpeculations  were,  their  novelty  roufed, 
and  their  bold  nefs  in  te  retted,  the  human 
mind.  The  ardour  with  which  men  pur- 
fued  thefe  uninviting  ftudies  was  aftoni th- 
ing. Genuine  philofophy  was  never  cul- 
tivated, in  any  enlightened  age,  with  greater 
zeal.  Schools,  upon  the  model  of  thofe 
inftituted  by  Charlemagne,  were  opened  in 
every  cathedral,  and  almoft  in  every  mo- 
naftery  of  note.  Colleges  and  univer fines 
were  e reeled,  and  formed  into  communi- 
ties, or  corporations,  governed  by  their 
own  laws,  and  inverted  with  feparate  and 
extenfive  jurifdidion  over  their  own  mem- 
bers. A  regular  courfe  of  ftudies  was 
planned.  Privileges  of  great  value  were 
conferred  on  mailers  and  fcholars.  Aca- 
demical titles  and  honours  of  various  kinds 
were  invented,  as  a  recom pence  for  both. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  fchools  alone  that  fu pe- 
ri or  ity  in  fcience  led  to  reputation  and  au- 
thority ;  it  became  the  object  of  refpeel  in 
life,  and  advanced  fuch  as  acquired  it  to  a 
rank  of  no  inconfiderablc  eminence.  Al- 
lured by  all  thefe  advantages,  an  incredible 
number  of  ftudents  reforted  to  thefe  new 
feats  of  learning,  and  crowded  with  eager- 


men,  when  they  began  again  to  exercife 
talents  which  they  had  fo  long  neglected. 
Molt  of  the  perfons  who  attempted  to  re- 
vive literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  had  received  inltruclion,  or  de- 
rived their  principles  of  fcience  from  the 
Greeks  in  theealtern  empire,  or  from  the 
Arabians  in  Spain  and  Af*  ica.  Both  thefe 
P«ople,  acute  ani  imjuifitive  to  excefs,  cor- 


ftance  which  prevented  the  effects  of  them 
from  being  as  extenfive  as  they  ought  to  have 
been.  All  the  languages  in  Europe,  during 
the  period  under  review  •,  were  barbarous. 
They  were  deftitute  of  elegance,  of  force, 
and  even  of  perfpicuity.    No  attempt  had 


•  From  the  fubrerfion  of  the  Roman 
the  beginning  of  the  fixteecO  co  )tury. 


empire  to 


been 
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been  hitherto  mr.de  to  improve  or  to  polifh 
them.    The  Latin  tongue  was  con  fee  rated 
by  the  church  to  religion.     Cuftom,  with 
authority  fcarce  lefs  facred,  had  appropri- 
ated it  to  literature.     All  the  iuences  cul- 
tivated in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies were  taught  in  Latin.  All  the  bocks 
with  refpect  to  them,  were  written  in  that 
language.     To  have   treated  of  any   im- 
portant fubject  in  a  modern  language,  would 
have    been  deemed  a  degradation  of  it. 
This  confined  fcience  within  a  very  nar- 
row circle.     The  learned  alone  were  ad- 
muted  into  the  temple  of  knowledge;  the 
gate  was  fluit  againft  all  others,  who  were 
allowed  to  remain  involved  in  their  former 
darknefs  and  ignorance. 

But  though  fcience  was  thus  prevented, 


pointed  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  that  ho- 
neil  people,  more  virtuous  than  polite,  rofe 
up  all  to  a  man,  and,  with  the  greateilre- 
fpecl,  received  him  among  them.  The 
Athenians,  being  fuddenly  touched  with  a 
fenfe  of  the  Spartan  virtue,  and  their  own 
degeneracy,  gave  a  thunder  of  applaufe; 
and  the  old  man  cried  out,  "  The  Athe- 
nians underftand  what  is  good,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  pra&ife  it." 

Spefiatcr. 

%  252.    On  Pj^tus  and  An.  rta. 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  Reman 
emperor,  Arria,the  wifeof  Csecinna  Pxius, 
was  an  illuftrious  pattern  of  magnanimity 
and  conjugal  aiFettion. 

It  happened  that  her  hufband  and   her 


n 


M 


during  feveral  ages,  from  difFuung  iifelf    fon  were  both,  at  the  fame  time,  attacked 


through  fociety,  and  its  influence  was  cir- 
cumicribed,  the  progrefs  of  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, neverthclcls,  among  the  great  cauics 
which  contributed  to  introduce  a  change 
of  manners  into  Europe,  That  ardent, 
though  ill-judged,  fpirit  of  inquiry,  which 
J  havedefcrihed,occafioned  a  fermentation 
of  mind,  which  put  ingenuity  and  inven- 
tion in  motion,  and  gave  them  vigour.  It 
led  men  to  a  new  employment  of  their  fa- 
culties, which  they  found  to  be  agreeable, 
as  well  as  interefting.  It  accuftomed  them 
to  exercifes  and  occupations  which  tended 
to  foftcn  their  manneis,  and  to  give  them 
feme  rclifh  for  thofe  gentle  virtues  which 
are  peculiar  to  nations  among  whom  fci- 
ence hath  been  cultivated  with  fuccefs. 

KoUrtJGn. 

* 

On  the  refpeSl  paid  hy  the  Lacte- 


•»  -  T 


djt.monians  and  Athenians  to  old    chamber. 


with  a  dangerous  illnefs.  The  fon  died. 
He  was  a  youth  endowed  with  every  qua- 
lity of  mind  and  per  Ion  which  could  endear 
him  to  his  parents.  His  n. other's  heart 
was  torn  with  all  the  anguifh  of  ^rief;  yet 
(he  refolved  to  conceal  the  diftri  fling  event 
from  her  huiband.  She  prepared  and  con- 
dueled  his  funeral  fo  privately,  that  Partus. 
did  not  know  of  his  death.  Whenever  me 
came  into  her  hufband's  bed-chamber,  (he 
pretended  her  fon  was  better  ;  and,  as  of- 
ten as  he  inquired  after  his  health,  would 
anfwer,  that  he  had  reded  well,  or  had 
eaten  with  an  appetite.  When  (he  found 
that  (he  could  no  longer  restrain  her  grief, 
but  her  tears  were  guttling  out,  (he  would 
leave  the  room,  and,  having  given  vent  to 
her  paffion,  return  again  with  dry  eyes 
and  a  ferene  countenance,  as  if  (he  had  left 
her  forrow  behind  her  at  the  door  of  the 


Age. 

It  happened  at  Athens,  during  a  public 
representation  of  fome  play  exhibited  in 
honour  of  the  commonwealth,  that  an  old 
gentleman  came  too  late  for  a  place  fuit- 
abic  to  his  age  and  quality.  Many  of  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  obferved  the  diffi- 
culty and  confufion  he  was  in,  mr.de  figns 
to  him  that  they  would  accommodate  him 
if  he  came  where  they  fat :  the  good  man 
bullied  through  the  crowd  accordingly; 
but  when  he  came  to  the  feats  to  which  he 
was  invited,  the  jcfl  was  to  fit  clofe  and 
expose  him  as  he  Hood,  out  of  countenance, 
fo  the  whole  audience.  The  frolic  went 
round  all  the  Athenian  benches.  But  on 
thofe  cccaiions,  there  were  alfo  particular 
pl.icu  r:i]igned  for  foreigners:  when  the 
pood  man  fkulked  towards  the  boxes  ap- 


Camillus  Scribonianus,  the  governor  of 
Dalmatia,  haring  taken  up  arms  agaimr 
Claudius,  Partus  joined  hi  mi  elf  to  his  party, 
and  was  foon  after  taken  prifoner,  and 
brought  to  Rome.  When  ths  guards  were 
going  to  put  him  on  board  the  (hip,  Arria 
hefoughr  them  that  (he  might  be  permitted 
to  go  with  him.  M  Certainly,"  faid  (he, 
"  you  cannot  refufe  a  man  of  confular  dig- 
"  nity,  as  he  is,  a  few  attendants  to  wait 
"  upon  him ;  but,  if  you  will  take  me,  1 
"  alone  will  perform  their  office."  This 
favour,  however,  was  refufed ;  upon  which 
(he  hired  a  fmall  (idling  veflel,  and  boldly 
ventured  to  follow  the  (hip. 

Returning  to  Rome,  Arria  met  the  wife 
of  Scribonianus  in  the  emperor's  palac, 
who  prefling  her  to  difcovcr  all  that  lie 
knew  of  the  infurre&ion,-— "  What !"  liid 

flw,  ' 
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dered  him  confpicuous  even  in  the  vale  of 
obfcurity.  Though  remotely  related  to  the 
royal  family,  a  ieries  of  misfortunes  had 
reduced  him  to  thcneccffity  of  cultivating 
a  garden,  for  a  (null  ftipend,  in  the  foburbs 
of  the  city. 

While  Abdolonymus  wasbufily  employ- 
ed in  weeding  his  garden,  the  two  fnendt 
of  Heptueftion,  bearing  in  their  hands  the 
enfigns  of  royalty,  approached  him,  and 
falutcd  him  king,  informing  him  that  Alex* 


he,  "  (hall  I  regard  ihy  advice,  who  fa*/ 
'  thy  hulband  murdered  in  thy  very  arms, 
»  and  yet  furvivcit  him  V* 

Pxtus  being  condemntd  to  die,  Arria 
"ormed  a  deliberate  refolution  to  (hare  his 
ratc,  and  made  no  fecret  of  her  intention. 
ThraliM,  who  married  her  daughter,  at- 
;c  npting  to  difluads  her  from  her  purpofe, 
l mo ug  other  arguments  which  he  ufed, 
"aid  to  her,  '«  Would  you  then,  if  my  life 
'•'  were  to  be  taken  from  me,  advife  your 


i< 


%t 


i* 


u 


daughter  to  dL-  with  me?"  ««  Mottcer-    ander  had  appointed  him  to  that  office; 

"   "  "       and  requiring  him  immediately  to  exchange 

his  rullic  g*rh,  and  utenlils  of  husbandry, 
for  the  regal  robe  and  fceptre.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  urged  him,  when  he  (hould 
be  fen  tec',  on  the  throne,  and  have  a  na- 
tion in  his  power,  not  to  forget  the 
humble  condition  from  which  he  had  been 


tainly  I  would,"  (he  replied,  "  if  (he 
had    lived  as    long,  and   in  as  much 
haimony  with  you,  as  I  have  lived  with 
*  Partus." 

Pe,  filling  in  her  determination,  (he  fouud 
mens  to  provide  herfelf  with  a  dagger: 
and  one  day,  when  (he  obferved  a  more 


than  ufual  gloom  on  the  countenance  of    raifed. 


Pauus  and  perceived  that  death  by  the 
hind  of  the  executioner  appeared  to  him 
more  terrible  than  in  the  field  of  glory- 
perhaps,  too,  fenfible  that  it  was  chiefly  for 
her  fake  that  he  wiftied  to  live— (he  drew 
cac  dugger  from  her  fide,  and  (tabbed  her- 
felf beiore  his  eyes.  Then  inltantly  pluck- 
ing the  weapon  from  her  breaft,  (he  pre- 
fented  it  to  her  hu(band,  faying,  "  My 
u  Partus,  it  is  not  painful  ♦."       Piinj. 

§   253.     Abdolonymus    raifed  to  the 
Co  vernment  of  S 1 D  o  a  • 

The  city  of  Sidon  having  furrendered 
to  Alexander,  he  ordered  Heph«c(iion  to 
bellow  the  crown  on  him  whom  the  Sido- 
nians  fliould  think  molt  worthy  of  that  ho* 
nour.  Hepiucftion  being  at  that  time  re- 
sident with  two  young  men  of  diilinQion, 
offered  then)  the  kingdom ;  but  they  re- 
fufed  it,  telling  him  that  it  was  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  their  country,  to  admit  any  one 
to  that  honour,  who  was  not  of  the  royal 
family.     lie  then,  having   exprefled  his 
admiration  of  their  difintcrefted  fpirit,  de- 
fired  them  to  name  one  of  the  royal  race, 
u  ho  might  remember  that  he  received  the 
crown  through  their  hands.    Overlooking 


All  this,  at  the  firfr,  appeared  to  Abdo- 
lonymus as  an  illufion  of  the  fancy,  or  an 
infult  offered  to  his  poverty.  He  requefted 
them  not  to  trouble  him  farther  with  their 
impertinent  jefts,  and  to  find  fome  other 
way  of  amufing  them fe Ives,  which  might 
leave  him  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
his  obfeure  habitation. — At  length,  how* 
ever,  they  convinced  him  that  they  were 
ferious  in  their  proposal,  and  prevailed  upon 
him  to  accept  the  regal  office,  and  accom- 
pany them  to  the  palace. 

No  fooner  was  he  in  pofTeffion  of  the 
government,  than  pride  and  envy  created 
him  enemies,  who  whifpered  their  murmurs 
in  every  place,  till  at  lalt  they  reached  the 
ear  of  Alexander ;  who,  commanding  the 
new- elected  prince  to  be  fent  for,  required 
of  him,  with  what  temper  of  mind  he  had 
borne  his  poverty.  "  Would  to  Heaven,** 
replied  Abdolonymus,  "  that  I  may  be  able 
"  to  bear  my  crown  with  equal  moderation : 
"  for  when  I  poflefled  little,  I  wanted  ncT 
"  thing;  thefe  hands  fupplied  me  with 
«  whatever  I  defired."  From  this  anfwer, 
Alexander  formed  fo  high  an  idea  of  his 
wifdom,  that  he  confirmed  the  choice  which, 
had  been  made,  and  annexed  a  neighbour- 


many  who  would  have  been  ambitious  of    ing  province  to  the  government  of  Sidon. 

Quintus  Curtius. 

§  254..     Tbi  Refignanon  of  the  Emperor, 
Charles   v. 

Charles  refolved  to  re  fig  n  his  kingdoms 
to  his  fon,  with  a  folemnity  fui table  to  the 
importance  of  the  tranfaclion;  and  to  per- 
form this  lad  ad  of  fovereignty  with  fuch 
formal  pomp,  as  might  leave  an  indelible 
impreffion  on  the  minds,  not  only  of  his 

(ubjecls, 


this  high  honour,  they  made  choice  of  Ab- 
dolonymus, who/e  Angular  merit  had  ren- 

*  In  the  Titlcr.  No.  72,  4  fancy  piece*  is  drawn, 
founded  on  tbc  principal  fait '  in  this  ftory,  but 
*  Holly  ficticious  in  the  circumftances  of  the  tale. 
The  author,  miftaking  Caecinna  Partus  for  Thri- 
ft a  Pauus,  has  accufed  even  Nero  unjuftly ;  charg- 
ing him  with  an  a&ion  which  certainly  belonged 
to  CUuiiut.  Sec  Pliny's  Epiftles,  Book  iii.  fcp. 
16.  Dnn.  Cafliu*,  Lib.  I3.  and  Tacitus,  Lib.  xvi. 
*35- 
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fubjeds,  but  of  his  fucceffor.  With  this 
view,  he  called  Philip  out  of  England, 
where  the  peeviih  temper  of  his  queen, 
"which  irxreafed  with  her  defpair  of  having 
ifTue,  rendered  him  extremely  unhappy; 
and  the  jealoufy  of  the  Englifh  left  him 
no  hopes  of  obtaining  the  dirrdion  of  their 
affairs.  Having  afTembled  the  flates  of  the 
Low  Countries,  at  BruiTe!*,  on  the  twenty - 
iif'th  of  Odober,  one  thouiand  five  hundrrd 
a:nl  rlffy-i:vc,  Charies  featt-d  himfeJf,  for 
the  Jail  time,  in  the  chair  of  ilate  ?  on  one 
fide  of  which  was  placed  hib  fon,  and  on  the 
other  his  fjP.er,  the-  queen  of  Hunga-y,  re. 
j cnt  of  the  Netherlands;  with  a  Ipiendid 
retinue  of  the  grandees  of  Spain,  and 
rri:ices  of  the  empire.  ii.aviir.g  behind  him. 
The  prefidcnt  uf  the  council  of  Minders, 
l»v  lii»  command,  explained,  in  a  few  words, 
his  intention  in  calling  this  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  flates.  He  then  read  the 
inftrumem  of  refignation,  by  which  Charles 
iu/rendered  to  his  fon  Philip  all  his  terri- 
tories jurifdidion,  and  authority  in  the  Low 
Countries ;  abfolving  his  fubjeds  there 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  him,  which 
he  required  them  to  transfer  to  Philip,  his 
lawful  heir,  and  to  ferve  him  with  the  fame 
loyalty  and  zeal  which  they  had  manifefted, 
during  fo  longacourfeof  years,  in  fupport 
of  his  government. 

Charles  then  rofe  from   his   feat,   and 


now,  when  his  health  was  broken,  and  his 
vigour  exhaufted  by  the  rage  of  an  incur- 
able diftemper,  his  growing  infirmities  ad- 
monished him  to  retire;  nor  was  he  fo  fond 
of  reigning,  as  to  retain  the  fceptro  in  an 
impotent  hand,  which  was  no  longer  able 
to  proied  his  fubjeds,  or  to  render  them 
happy  :  that,  inflead  of  a  fovereign  worn 
out  with  difea fes,  and  fcarcely  half  alive, 
he  gave:  them  one  in  the  prime  of  life,  ac- 
cu domed  already  to  govern,  and  who  added 
to  the  vigour  of  youth,  all  the  attention  and 
fagacity  of  maturer  years :  that  if,  during 
the  courfe  of  along  adminiitrarkm,  he  had 
committed  any  material  error  in  govern- 
ment ;  or  if,  under  the  preflure  of  (b  many 
and  great  affairs,  and  amid  It  the  attention 
which  he  had  been  obliged  to  give  to 
them,  he  had  either  negle&ed,  or  injured 
any  of  his  fubjeds,  he  now  implored  their 
forgivenefs  :  that,  for  his  part,  he  mould 
ever  retain  a  grateful  fenfe  of  their  fidelity 
and  attachment,  and  would  carry  the  re- 
membrance of  it  along  with  him  to  the 
place  of  his  retreat,  as  his  fweeteft  conlo- 
lation,  as  well  as  the  beit  reward  for  all 
hisfervices;  and,  in  his  laft  prayers  to  Al- 
mighty GoJ,  would  pour  forth  his  ardent 
wifhes  for  their  welfare. 

Then,  turning  towards  Philip,  who  fell 
on  his  knees,  and  killed  his  father's  band, 
"  If,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  left  you  by  inv 


leaning  on  the  fhoulder  of  the  prince  of  "  death,  this  rich  inheritance,  to  which  I 
Orange,  becaufe  he  was  unable  to  fland 
v.  ithout  fupport,  he  addrefied  himfelf  to  the 
audience, and,  from  a  paper  which  beheld 
in  his  hand,  in  order  to  afTilr.  his  memory, 
he  recounted  with  dignity,  but  without 
ciflentation,  all  the  great  things  which  he 
had  undertaken  and  performed  fince  the 
commencement  of  his  adminiflration.  He 
obferved,  that,  from  the  feventecnth  year 
of  his  age,  he  had  dedicated  all  his  thoughts 
and  attention  to  public  objeds;  referving 
no  portion  of  his  time  for  the  indulgence 
of  his  eafe,  and  very  little  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  private  pleafure :  that,  either  in 
a  pacific  or  hoflile  manner,  he  had  vifitcd 
Germany  nine  times,  Spain  fix  ti mes,  France 
four  times,  Italy  feven  times,  the  Low  Coun- 


tncs  ten  times,  England  twice,  Africa  as 
e'tcn,  and  had  made  eleven  voyages  by 
i<  a  :  that,  while  his  hedth  permitted  him 
to  difcharcre  his  duty,  and  the  vigour  of 
hi<  conllitution  was  equal,  in  any  degree, 
to  the  arduous  ofrice  of  go\  crning  fucii  ex- 
torsive dominions,  he  had  never  fhunucd 
J.ihour,  nor  repined  under  fatigue  :    that 


have  made  fuch  large  additions,  fome 
regard  would  have  been  juitly  due  to  my 
memory  on  that  account:  but  now, when 
I  voluntarily  refign  to  you  what  I  might 
flill  have  retained,  I  may  well  expeft 
the  warmeft  e.vpreffions  of  thanks  on 
your  part.  With  thefe,  however,  Idif- 
penfe;  and  (hall  confider  your  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  your  fubjeds, and  your 
«'  love  of  them,  as  the  beft  and  moft  ac- 
ceptable teftimony  of  your  gratitude  to 
me.  It  is  in  your  power,  by  a  wife  and 
virtuous  adminiltration,  to  juilify  the 
extraordinary  proof  which  I  this  fay 
give  of  my  paternal  affedion  ;  and  to 
demonrtratc,  that  you  are  worthy  of  the 
confidence  which  I  repofe  in  you.  Pre- 
ferve  an  inviolable  regard  for  religion ; 
maintain  the  Catholic  faith  in  its  purity ; 
let  the  law>  of  your  country  be  facred  ia 
your  eyes;  encroach  t.ot  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  -) our  people  :  and,  if 
the  time  ihall  ever  come,  when  you  Ihall 
wiflt  to  enjoy  the  tranquillity  of  private 
lifv,  may  you  have  a  fon  endowed  with 
'  «  fuch 
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fuch  qualities,  that  you  can  refign  your 
fceptre  to  him  with  as  much  fatisfaction 
as  t  give  op  mine  to  you." 
As  foon  as  Charles  had  finiQied  this  long 
addrefs  to  his  fubjects,  and  to  their  new  fo- 
vereign,  he  funk  into  the  chair*  exhaufted, 
and  ready  to  faint  with  the  fatigue  of  fuch 
an  extraordinary  effort.  During  his  dif- 
courfe,  the  whole  audience  melted  into 
tears ;  fome,  from  admiration  of  his  mag- 
nanimity ;  others,  foftened  by  the  expref- 
fions  of  tendernefs  towards  his  fon,  and  of 
love  to  his  people  ;  and  all  were  affected 
with  the  deepeft  forrow,  at  loofing  a  fove- 
reign,  who  had  diftinguifhed  the  Nether- 
lands, his  native  country,  with  particular 
marks  of  his  regard  and  attachment. 

A  few  weeks  afterwards,  Charles,  in  an 
afleinbly  no  lefs  fplendid,  and  with  a  cere- 
monial equally  pompous,  resigned  to  his 
fon  the  crowns  of  Spain,  with  all  the  ter- 
ritories depending  on  them,  both  in  the 
Old  and  in  the  New  World.  Of  all  thefe 
vaft  podVffion*  he  referved  nothing  to 
himfelf,  but  an  annual  penfion  of  a  hun- 
dred thoufand  crowns,  to  defray  the  char- 
ges of  his  family,  and  to  afford  him  a 
Small  fum  for  acts  of  beneficence  and  cha- 
rity. 

The  place  he  had  chofen  for  his  retreat, 
was  the  monailery  of  Sc  Julius,  in  the 
province  of  Eftramadura.    It  was  feated 
tn  a  vale  of  no  great  extent,  watered  by 
a  fmall  brook,  and  furrounded  by  riling 
grounds,  covered  with  lofty  trees.     Prom 
the  nature  of  the  foil,  as  well  as  the  tem- 
perature of  the  climate,  it  was  efteemed 
the  moll  healthful  and  delicious  fituation 
in  Spain.     Some  months   before  his  re- 
signation, he  had  fent  an  architect  thither, 
to  add  a  new  apartment  to  the  monailery, 
for  his  accommodation ;  but  he  gave  drift 
orders,  that  the  ftyle  of  the  building  Ihould 
be  fuch  as  fuited  his  pre  fent  fituation  ra- 
ther than  his  former  dignity.     It  con  filled 
only  of  fix  rooms ;  four  of  them  in  the 
form  of  friars*  cells,  with  naked  walls ; 
the  other  two,  each  twenty  feet  fquare, 
were  hung  with  brown  cloth,  and  fu mimed 
in  the  mo  (I  fimple  manner.    They  were 
all  on  a  level  with  the  ground;   with  a 
door  on  one  fide,  into  a  garden,  of  which 
Charles  himfelf  had  given  the  plan,  and 
which  he  had  Ailed  with  various  plants; 
intending  to  cultivate  them  with  his  own 
hands.    On  the  other  fide,  they  commu- 
nicated with  the  chapel  of  the  monailery, 
in  which  he  was  to  perform  his  devotions. 
In  this  humble  retreat,  hardly  fufheient 


for  the  comfortable  accommodation  of  a 
private  gentleman,  did  Charles  enter,  with 
twelve  domeftics  only.  He  buried  there, 
in  folitude  and  filence,  his  grandeur,  his 
ambition,  together  with  all  thofe  vaft  pro- 
jects which,  during  half  a  century,  had 
alarmed  and  agitated  Europe,  filling  every 
kingdom  in  it,  by  turns,  with  the  tejror 
of  his  arms,  and  the  dread  of  being  fub- 
jected  to  his  power.  Rotirt/bm. 

§  255.     An  Account  ^Muly  Motuc.  1 
When  Don  Sebaftian,  king  of  Portugal, 
had  invaded  the  territories  of  Muly  Mo- 
luc,  emperor  of  Morocco,  in  order  to  de- 
throne him,  and  fet  his  crown  upon  the  head 
of  his  nephew,  Moluc  was  wearing  away 
with  a  diilemper  which  he  himfelf  knew 
was  incurable.     However,  he  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy. 
He  was  indeed  fo  far  fpent  with  his  fick- 
nefs,  that  he  did  not  expeft  to  live  out  the 
whole  day,  when  the  laft  decifive  batde 
was  given  ;  but  knowing  the  fatal  confe- 
quences  that  would  happen  to  his  children 
and  people,  in  cafe  he  Ihould  die  before  he 
put  an  end  to  that  war,  he  commanded  his 
principal  officers,  that  if  he  died  during 
the  engagement,  they  ihould  conceal  hit 
death  from  the  army,  and  that  they  Ihould 
ride  up  to  the  litter  in  which  his  corpfe 
was  carried,  under  pretence  of  receiving 
orders  from  him  as   ufuah     Before  the 
battle  begun,  he  was  carried  through  all 
the  ranks  of  his  army  in  an  open  litter,  at 
they  flood  drawn  up  in  array,  encouraging 
them  to  fight  valiantly  in  defence  of  their 
religion  and  country.   Finding  afterwards 
the  battle  to  go  again  ft  him,  though  he 
was  very  near  his  laft  agonies,  he  threw 
himfelf  out  of  his  litter,  rallied  his  army, 
and  led  them  on  to  the  charge ;   which 
afterwards  ended  in  a  complete  victory  on 
the  C\dt  of  the  Moors.    He  had  no  fooner 
brought  his  men  to  the  engagement,  but 
finding  himfelf  utterly  fpent,  he  was  again 
replaced  in  his  litter,  where  laying  his 
finger  on  his  mouth,  to  enjoin  fecrecy  to 
his  officers,  who  flood  about  him,  he  died 
a  few  moments  after  in  that  pofture. 

Spedator. 

§  256*    Am  Account  e/V ALU st  1  xz  and 

Unnion. 

At  the  fiege  of  Namur  by  the  allies, 
there  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  company 
commanded  by  captain  Pincent,  in  colonel 
Frederic  Hamilton's  regiment,  one  Un- 
nion, a  corporal,  and  one  Valentine,  a  pri- 
vate 
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rate  centincl  :  there  happened  between 
thefe  two  men  a  difpute  about  an  affair 
of  love,  which,  upon  fome  aggravations, 
grew  to  an  irreconcileable  hatred.  Un- 
nion  being  the  officer  of  Valentine,  took 
all  opportunities  even  to  ftrike  his  rival, 
and  profefs  the  fpite  and  revenge  which 
moved  him  to  it.  The  centinal  bo/e  it 
without  refinance  ;  but  frequently  faid,  he 
would  die  to  be  revenged  of  that  tyrant. 
They  had  fpent  whole  months  in  this 
manner,  the  one  injuring,  the  other  com- 
plaining ;  when,  in  the  midft  of  this  rage 
towards  each  other,  they  were  commanded 
upon  the  attack  of  the  caftle,  where  the 
corporal  received  a  (hot  in  the  thigh,  and 
fell  ;  the  French  prefling  on,  and  he  ex- 
peeling  to  be  trampled  to  death,  called 
out  to  his  enemy,  "  Ah,  Valentine!  can 
you  leave  me  here  V  Valentine  imme- 
diately ran  back,  and  in  the  midll  of  a 
thick  fire  of.  the  French,  took  the  corporal 
upon  his  back,  and  brought  him  through 
all  that  danger  as  far  as  the  abbey  of  Sal- 
fine,  where  a  cannon  ball  took  off  his  head  : 
his  body  fell  under  his  enemy  whom  he 
was  carrying  off.  Unnion  immediately 
forgot  his  wound,  rofe  up,  tearing  his  hair, 
and"  then  threw  himfelf  upon  the  bleeding 
carcafs,  crying,  "  Ah  Valentine  !  was  it 
for  me,  who  have  fo  barbaroufly  ufed  thee, 
that  thou  haft  died  ?  I  will  not  live  after 
thee."  He  was  not  by  any  means  to  be 
forced  from  the  body,  but  was  removed 
with  it  bleeding  in  his  arms,  and  attended 
with  tears  by  all  their  comrades  who  knew 
their  enmity.  When  he  wa6  brought  to  a 
tent,  his  wounds  were  dreffed  by  force  ; 
but  the  next  day,  Mill  calling  upon  Valen- 
tine, and  lamenting  his  cruelties  to  him,  he 
died  in  the  pangs  of  remorfe.         Taller. 

§  257.     An  Example  of  Hijlorhal  Narra~ 
tior.  from  S  A  L  LU 3 T . 

The  Trojans  (if  we  may  believe  tradi- 
tion) were  the  fint  founders  of  the  Roman 
commonwealth  ;  who,  under  the  conduct 
of  iEneas,  having  made  their  efcape  from 
their  own  ruined  country,  got  to  Italy,  and 
fhere  for  iome  time  lived  a  rambling  and 
unfettled  life,  without  any  fixed  place  of 
abode,  among  the  natives,  an  uncultivated 
people,  who  had  neither  law  nor  regular 
government,  but  were  wholly  free  from  all 
rule  or  reltraint.  This  mixed  multitude, 
however,  crowding  together  into  one  city, 
though  originally  different  in  extraction, 
language,  and  culloms,  united  into  one 
body,  in  a  furprifingly  ihort  (pace  of  time. 


And  as  their  little  ftate  came  to  be  im- 
proved by  additional  numbers,  by  policy, 
and  by  extent  of  territory,  and   feemcJ 
likely  to  make  a  figure  among  the  nations, 
according  to  the  common  courfe  of  things 
the  appearance  of  profperity  drew   upon 
them  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  ftate.  ; 
fo  that  the  princes  and  people  who  bor- 
dered upon  them,  begun  to  feek  occafior.s 
of  quarelling  with  them.     The  aljianc-.s 
they  could  form  were  but  few :   for  molt 
of  the   neighbouring  dates   avoided   em- 
broiling thernfelves  on  their  account.  The 
Romans,  feeing  that  they  had  nothing  to 
truft  to  but  their  own  conduit,  found  it 
neceflary  to  beftir  thernfelves  with   creat 
diligence,  to  make  vigorous  preparation?, 
to  excite  one  another  to  face  their  enemiei 
in  the  field,  to  hazard  their  lives  in  de- 
fence of  their  liberty,  their  country,  and 
their  families.     And  when,  by  their  va- 
lour, they  repulfed  the  enemy,  they  gave 
a (fiilance  to  their  allies,  and  gained  friend- 
fliips    by    often  giving,   and   feldom   de- 
manding, favours  of  that  fo-t.     They  had, 
by  this  time,  eftablifhed  a  regular  form 
of  government,  to  wit,  the  monarchical. 
And    a  fenate,    confining    of    men    ad- 
vanced in  years,  and  grown  wife  by  ex- 
perience, though   infirm   of   body,   con- 
lulted  with  their  kings  upon  all  important 
matters,  and,   on  account  of  their  age, 
and  care  of  their  country,  were  called  fa- 
thers.    Afterwards,  when  kingly  power, 
which  was  originally  eftabliihed  for  the 
prefervation  of  liberty,  and  the  advantage 
of  the  ftate,  came  to  degenerate  into  law- 
lefs  tyranny,  they  found  it   neceilary  to 
alter  the  form  of  government,  and  to  r-:: 
the  fupreme  power  into  the  hands  of  t*o 
chief  magiftrates,  to  be  held  for  one  a -r 
only;  hoping,  by  this  contrivance,  to  pre- 
vent the  bad  effefts  naturally  anting  from 
the  exorbitant  licentioufnefs  of  prince:, 
and  the  indefeafible  tenure  by  which  ihev 
generally  imagine  they  hold  their  fovc- 
reignty,  &c.  Sail.  Bill.  Ctu&«srm 

§   258.     The   Story    of    Damon     tzJ 
P  y  t  h  1  a  s. 

Damon  and  Pythias,  of  the  Pythago- 
rean fe£  in  philofophy,  lived  in  the  urrz 
of  Dionyfius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily.  Tleir 
mutual  friendfhip  was  fo  ftrong,  that  they 
were  ready  to  die  for  one  another.  O.e 
of  the  two  (for  it  is  not  known  which) 
being  condemned  to  death  by  the  tyrint, 
obtained  leave  to  go  into  hi?  own  country, 
to  fettle  his  affairs,  on  sondifiqn  that  tu- 
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as  he  lay  indulging  himfclf  in  (late,  a  glit- 
tering fword  hung  by  a  fmgle  hair.  The/ 
fight  of  deftruftion  thus  threatening  hist 
from  on  high,  foon  put  a  flop  to  his  joy 
and  revelling.  The  pomp  of  his  attend- 
ance, and  the  glitter  of  the  carved  plate, 
gave  him  no  longer  any  pleafure-  He 
dreads  to  ft  retch  forth  his  hand  to  the 
table.  He  throws  off  the  chaplet  of  rofes. 
He  haft  ens  to  remove  from  his  dangerous 
fituation,  and  at  laft  begs  the  king  to  re- 
ftore  him  to  his  former  humble  condition, 
having  no  defire  to  enjoy  any  longer  fuch 
a  dreadful  kind  of  happinefs. 

Cic.  T»»/c.  Queft. 


aither  fhould  confent  to  be  imprifoned  in 
his  Head,  and  put  to  death  for  him,  if  he 
ji«i  not  return  before  the  day  of  execution. 
The  attention  of  every  one,  and  efpecially 
jf  the  tyrant  himfelf,  was  excited  to  the 
ligheft  pitch  ;  as  every  body  was  curious 
to"  fee- n  hat  (hould  be  the  event  of  fo 
Grange  an  affair.  When  the  time  was  al- 
moil  elapfed,  and  he  who  was  gone  did 
.ot  appear,  the  rafhnefs  of  the  other,  whofe 
"aMguine  friend  fhip  had  put  htm  upon  vun- 
ung  fo  feemingly  defperate  a  hazard,  was 
inivcrfally  blamed.  But  he  ftill  declared, 
hat  he  had  not  the  lead  fhadow  of  doubt 
n  his  mind  of  his  friend's  fidelity.  The 
vent  mewed  how  well  he  knew  him.  He 
:ame  in  due  time,  and  furrendcred  himfelf 
o  that  fate,  which  he  had  no  reafon  to 
hink  he  mould  efcape;  and  which  he  did 
tot  defire  to  efcape  by  leaving  his  friend 
o  fuffer  it  in  his  place.  Such  fidelity  fof- 
enrd  even  the  favage  heart  of  Dionyfius 
timfelf.  He  pardoned  the  condemned, 
ie  gave  the  two  friends  to  one  another ; 
nd  begged  that  they  would  take  himfelf 
n  for  a  third.  Vol.  Max.  Cic. 

.    259.      The    Story    of  DlONYSjUS    tbi 

Tyrant* 

Dionyfius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  (hewed 
10 w  far  he  was  from  being  happy,  even 
/hilft  he  had  abounded  in  riches,  and  all  the 
leafures  which  riches  can  procure.  Da- 
locles,  one  of  his  flatterers,  was  compli- 
menting him  upon  his  power,  his  treasures, 
nd  the  magnificence  of  his  royal  ftate, 
nd  affirming,  that  no  monarch  ever  was 
reatcr  or  happier  than  he.  "  Have  you 
a  mind,  Damocles,"  fays  the  king,  €i  to 
tafte  this  happinefs,  and  know  by  ex- 
perience, what  my  enjoyments  arc,  of 
which  you  have  fo  high  an  idea  r" 
)amocles  gladly  accepted  the  offer.  Up- 
n  which  the  king  ordered,  that  a  royal 
anquct  mould  be  prepared,  and  a  gilded 
ouch  placed  for  him,  covered  with  rich 
mbroidery,  and  fideboards  loaded  with 
old  and  filver  plate  of  immenfe  value. 
ai»es  of  extraordinary  beauty  were  or- 
ercd  to  wait  on  him  at  table  ;  and  to 
t  >cy  his  commands  with  the  greateft  rea- 
inefs,  and  the  mod  profound  fubmiflion. 
[cither  ointments,  chaplcts  of  flowers, 
:>r  rich  perfumes  were  wanting.  The 
b?e  was  loaded  with  the  moil  exquisite 
licacies  of  every  kind.  Damocles  fan- 
ed  himfelf  among  ft  the  gods.  In  the 
iJft  of  all  his  happinefs,  he  fees,  let 
)wn  from  the  roof  exactly  over  his  neck 


§  260.     A  remarkable   Infiance    of  filial 

Duty. 

The  praetor  had  given  up  to  the  trium- 
vir a  woman  of  fome  rank,  condemned, 
for  a  capital  crime,  to  be  executed  in  the 
prifon.  He  who  had  charge  of  the  exe- 
cution, in  confideration  of  her  birth,  did 
not  immediately  put  her  to  death.  Ho 
even  ventured  to  let  her  daughter  have 
accefs  to  her  in  prifon ;  carefully  fearch- 
ing  her,  however,  as  me  went  in,  left  me 
fhould  carry  with  her  any  fuftenance  ; 
concluding,  that  in  a  few  days  the  mother 
muft  of  courfe  pcrifh  for  want,  and  that 
the  fe verity  of  putting  a  woman  of  family 
to  a  violent  death,  by  the  hand  of  the 
executioner, might  thus  be  avoided.  Some 
days  palling  in  this  manner,  the  triumvir 
began  to  wonder  that  the  daughter  ftill 
came  to  vific  her  mother,  and  could  by  no- 
means  comprehend,  how  the  latter  (hould 
live  fo  long.  Watching,  therefore,  care- 
fully, what  pafled  in  the  interview  between* 
them,  he  found,  to  his  great  aftonifhment, 
that  t:e  life  of  the  mother  had  been,  all 
this  while,  fupported  by  the  milk  of  the 
daughter,  who  came  to  the  prifon  every 
day,  to  give  her  mother  her  breafts  to  fuck. 
1  he  ftrange  contrivance  between  them  was 
reprcfented  to  the  judges,  and  procured  a 
pardon  for  the  mother.  Nor  was  it  thought 
fufficient  to  give  to  fo  dutiful  a  daughter 
the  forfeited  life  of  her  condemned  mo- 
ther, but  they  were  both  maintained  af- 
terwards by  a  penfion  fettled  on  them  for 
life.  And  the  ground  upon  which  the  pri- 
fon flood  was  confecrated,  and  a  temple  to 
filial  piety  built  upon  it. 

What  will  not  filial  duty  contrive,  or 
what  hazards  will  it  not  run,  if  it  will  pot 
a  daughter  upon  venturing,  at  the  peril  of 
her  own  life*  to  maintain  her  imprifoned 
and  condemned  mother  in  fo  unufual  a 
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manner!  For  what  was  ever  heard  of 
more  ftrange,  than  a  mother  fucking  the 
breads  of  ber  own  daughter  ?  It  might 
even  feem  fo  unnatural  as  to  render  it 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be,  in  fome 
fort,  wrong,  if  it  were  not  that  duty  to 
parents  is  the  firft  law  of  nature. 

Vol.  Max.  Plin. 

§   261,     The  Continence  of  Scivio  Afri- 

canus. 

The  foldiers,  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  brought  before  Scipio  a  young 
lady  of  fuch  diftinguilhed  beauty,  that 
Ihe  attracted  the  eyes  of  all  wherever  (he 
went.  Scipio,  by  enquiring  concerning 
her  country  and  parents,  among  other 
things  learned,  that  (he  was  betrothed  to 
Allucius,  prince  of  the  Celtiberians.  He 
immediately  ordered  her  parents  and  bride- 
groom to  be  fent  for."  In  the  mean  time 
he  was  informed,  that  the  young  prince 
was  fo  exceflively  enamoured  of  his  bride, 
that  he  could  net  furvive  the  lofs  of  her. 
For  this  reafon,  as  foon  as  he  appeared, 
and  before  he  fpoke  to  her  parents, 
he  took  ercat  care  to  talk  with  him.  "  As 
•«  you  and  I  are  both  young,"  faid  he, 
•«  we  can  convrrfe  together  with  greater 
««  freedom.  When  your  bride,  who  had 
««  fallen  into  the  hands  of  my  foldiers, 
«•  was  brought  before  me,  I  was  informed 
•«  that  you  loved  her  paffionately ;  and,  in 
«  truth,  her  perfect  beauty  left  me  no 
««  room  to  doubt  of  it.  If  I  were  at  liber- 
«*  ty  to  indulge  a  youthful  paflion,  I 
«<  mean  honourable  and  lawful  wedlock, 
«  and  were  not  folely  engrofled  by  the 
««  affairs  of  my  republic,  I  might  have 
«*  hoped  to  have  been  pardoned  my  ex- 
««  ceflive  love  for  fo  charming  a  miilrefs. 
•«  But  as  I  am  lituated,  and  have  it  in  my 
««  power,  with  pleafure  I  promote  your 
«  happinefs.  Your  future  fpoufe  has  met 
««  with  as  civil  andmodeft  treatment  from 
*«  me,  as  if  (he  had  been  amongft  her  own 
««  parents,  who  are  foon  to  be  yours  too, 
««  I  have  kept  her  pure,  in  order  to  have 
•'  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  a  prefent 
«'  worthy  of  you  and  of  me.  The  only 
««  return  I  aflc  of  you  for  this  favour  is, 
«'  that  you  will  be  a  friend  to  the  Roman 
•«  people ;  and  that  if  you  believe  me  to 
«  be  a  man  of  worth,  as  the  Hates  of 
«'  Spain  formerly  experienced  my  father 
"  and  uncle  to  be,  you  may  know  there 
••  are  many  of  Rome  who  refemble  us; 
*•  and   there    are   not    a  people   in    the 


u  univerfc,  whom  you  ought  lefs  to  de£re 
"  to  be  an  enemy,  or  more  a  friend,  to 
•«  you  or  yours."  The  youth,  covered 
with  bluihes,  and  full  of  joy,  embraced 
Scipio's  hands,  praying  the  immortal  gods 
to  reward  him,  as  he  himfelf  was  not 
capable  to  do  it  in  the  degree  he  himfelf 
defired,  or  he  deferved.  Then  the  pa- 
rents and  relations  of  the  virgin  were 
called.  They  had  brought  a  great  fun 
of  money  to  ranfom  her.  But  feeing  her 
redo  red  without  it,  they  began  to  beg 
Scipio  to  accept  that  fum  as  a  prefent ; 
protefling  they  would  acknowledge  it  as  a 
favour,  as  much  as  they  did  the  reftoring 
the  virgin  without  injury  oifered  to  her. 
Scipio,  unable  to  refill  their  importunate 
folicitations,  told  them,  he  accepted  it ; 
and  ordering  it  to  be  laid  at  his  feet,  thus 
addrefled  Allucius  :  "  To  the  portion  you 
"  are  to  receive  from  your  father-in-law, 
"  I  add  this,  and  beg  you  would  accept  it 
"  as  a  nuptial  prefent."  So  he  defired 
him  to  take  up  the  gold,  and  keep  it  for 
himfelf.  Tranfported  with  joy  at  the  pre- 
fents  and  honours  conferred  on  him,  he 
returned  home,  and  expatiated  to  his  coun- 
trymen on  the  merits  of  Scipio.  *•  There 
"  is  come  amongil  us,"  faid  he,  **  a  young 
"  hero,  like  the  gods,  who  conquers  ail 
"  things  as  well  by  generofity  and  bene- 
"  licence,  as  by  arms."  For  this  reafon, 
having  raifed  troops  among  his  own  fu  re- 
jects, he  returned  a  few  days  after  to  Scipio 
with  a  body  of  1400  borfe.  Ltvy. 

§  262.     The  private  Life   of  ^melius 

Scipio. 

The  taking  of  Numantia,  which  termi- 
nated a  war  that  difgraced  the  Romas 
name,  completed  Scipio's  military  exploit. 
But  in  order  to  have  a  more  perfect  idea 
of  his  merit  and  character,*  it  feems  that, 
after  having  feen  him  at  the  head  of  ar- 
mies, in  the  tumult  of  battles,  and  in  the 
pomp  of  triumphs,  it  will  not  be  loft  labour 
to  confiHer  him  in  the  rcpofc  of  a  privat? 
life,  in  the  midfl  of  his  friends,  family,  arri 
houfehold.  The  truly  great  man  ought  to 
be  fo  in  all  things.  The  magiilrat:**,  gene- 
ral, and  prince,  may  conftrain  themlcives, 
whilft  they  are  in  a  manner  exhibitir.^ 
themfelvcs  as  fpectacles  to  the  public,  arJ 
appear  quite  different  from  uKat  thev 
really  are.  But  reduced  to  themftlve*. 
and  without  the  witneiTes  who  force  th-ra 
to  wear  the  mafk,  all  their  luftre,  like  the 
pomp  of  the  theatre,  often  abandons  ivr, 
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and  leaves  little  more  to  be  feen  in 
them  than  meannefs  and  narrownefs  of 
mind. 

Scipio  did  not  depart  from  himfelf  in 
any  refpecl.  He  was  not  like  certain 
paintings,  that  are  to  be  feen  only  at  a 
diftance:  he  could  not  but  gain  by  a 
nearer  view.  The  excellent  education 
which  he  had  had,  through  the  care  of  his 
father  Paul  us  iEmilius,  who  had  provided 
him  with  die  molt  learned  mailers  of  thofe 
times,  as  well  in  polite  learning  as  the 
feiences ;  and  the  inftruftions  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Polybius,  enabled  him  to  fill 
up  the  vacant  hours  he  had  from  public 
affairs  profitably,  and  to  fupport  the  lei- 
Aire  of  a  private  life,  with  pleafure  and 
dignity.  This  is  the  glorious  testimony 
given  of  him  by  an  hittorian  :  "  Nobody 
•*  knew  better  how  to  mingle  leifure  and 
•*  action,  nor  to  ufe  the  intervals  of  reft 
•*  from  public  bufinefs  with  more  elegance 
"  and  tafte.  Divided  between  arms  and 
04  books,  between  the  military  labours  of 
"*  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  occupations 
"  of  the  clofet,  he  either  exercifed  his  body 
*«  in  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  or 
••  his  mind  in  the  ftudy  of  the  feiences  •." 

The  fir  It  Scipio  Africanus  ufed  to  fay, 
That  he  was  never  lefs  idle,  than  when  at 
leifure,  or  lefs  alone,  than  when  alone. 
A  fine  faying,  cries  Cicero,  and  well  wor- 
thy of  that  great  man.  And  it  (hews  that, 
even  when  inactive,  he  was  always  em- 
ployed; and  that  when  alone,  lie  knew 
how  to  convcrfe  with  himfelf.  A  very 
extraordinary  difpofition  in  perfons  ac- 
cu Homed  to  motion  and  agitation,  whom 
leifure  and  folitude,  when  they  are  reduced 
to  them,  plunge  into  a  difguft  for  every 
thing,  and  fill  with  mehncholy  ;  fo  that 
they  are  difpleafed  in  every  thing  with 
themfelves,  and  fink  under  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  having  nothing  to  do.  This  fay- 
ing of  the  firil  Scipio  fecros  to  mc  to  fuit 
the  fecond  ltili  better,  who  having  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  other  by  being  educated  in 
a  talte  for  polite  learning  and  the  feiences, 
found  in  that  a  great  reiburce  againft  the 
inconvenience  of  which  we  have  been 
fpcaking.  Befides  which,  having  ufualiy 
Polybius  and  Panxtius  with  him,  even  in 
the  field,  it  is  eafy  to  judge  that  his  houfe 
was  open,  in  times  of  peace,  to  all  the 
learned.  Lvcry  body  knows,  that  the 
comedies  of  Terence,  the  moft  accom- 
plilhed  work  of  that  kind  Rome  ever  pro- 
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duced,  for  natural  elegance  and  beauties* 
are  afcribed  to  him  and  Lxlius,  of  whom 
we  (hall  foon  fpeak.  It  was  publicly 
enough  reported,  that  they  aflifled  that 
poet  in  the  compofition  of  his  pieces  ;  and 
Terence  himfelf  makes  it  an  honour  to 
hiin  in  the  prologue  to  the  Aclclphi.  I 
(hall  undoubtedly  not  ad  vile  any  body,  and 
leafl:  of  all  perfons  of  Scipio's  rank,  to 
write  comedies.  But  on  this  occafion,  lee 
us  only  coniider  t.iile  in  general  for  let- 
ters. Is  there  a  more  ingenuous,  a  moie 
afiecling  pleafure,  and  one  more  worthy 
of  a  wife  and  virtuous  roan,  1  might  per- 
haps add,  or  one  more  neceflary  to  a  mi- 
litary perfon,  than  that  which  refults  from 
reading  works  of  wit,  and  from  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  learned?  Providence 
thought  fit,  according  to  the  obfervation 
of  a  Pagan,  that  he  lhould  be  above  thole 
trivial  pleafures,  to  which  perfons  without 
letters,  knowledge,  curiofity,  and  taftc  for 
reading,  are  obliged  to  give  themfelves 
up. 

Another  kind  of  pleafure,  (till  more  fen- 
fible,  more  warm,  more  natural,  and  more 
implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  conftituted 
the  greatest  felicity  of  Scipio's  life ;  this 
was  that  of  friendlhip  ;  a  pleafure  feldcra 
known  by  great  per  ions  or  princes,  bc- 
caufe,  generally  loving  only  themfelves 
they  do  not  deferve  to  have  friends.  Hou  - 
ever,  this  is  the  moft  grateful  tie  of  human 
fociety;  fo  that  the  poet  Ennius  fays  with 
great  reafon,  that  to  live  without  friends 
is  not  to  live.  Scipio  had  undoubtedly  a 
great  number  of  them,  and  thofe  very 
llluArious  :  but  I  (hall  fpeak  here  only  of 
Lselius,  whofe  probity  and  prudence  ac- 
quired him  the  iurname  of  the  Wife. 

Never,  perhaps,  were  two  friends  bet- 
ter fuited  to  each  other  than  tkofc  great 
men.  They  were  aim  oft  of  the  fame  age, 
and  had  the  fame  inclination,  benevolence 
of  mind,  tafte  for  learning  of  all  kinds* 
principles  of  government,  and  zeal  for  the 
public  good.  Scipio,  no  doubt,  took  place 
in  point  of  military  glory ;  but  Lzlius  did 
not  want  merit  of  that  kind ;  and  Cicero 
tells  us,  that  he  fignalized  himfelf  very 
much  in  the  war  with  Viriathus.  As  to 
the  talents  of  the  mind,  the  fuperioriry,  in 
refpccl  of  eloquence,  feems  to  have  been 
given  to  Lseiius  ;  though  Cicero  does  net 
agree  that  it  was  due  to  him,  and  fays, 
that  Lxlius's  Hyle  favoured  more  of  the 
ancient  manner,  and  had  fometking  le& 
agreeable  in  it  than  that  of  Scipio. 

Let  us  hear  Ladius  himfelf  (that  is  tha 
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words  Cicero  puts  into  his  mouth)  upon 
the  drift  union  which  fubfifted  between 
Scipio  and  him.  "  As  forme,"  fnys  Lae- 
lius,  «'  of  all  the  gifts  of  nature  or  fortune, 
•*  there  are  none,  I  think,  comparable  to 
•«  the  happinefs  of  having  Scipio  for  my 
««  friend.  I  found  in  our  friendfhip  a  per- 
•*  feci  conformity  of  fentiments  in  refpecl 
•*  to  public  affairs;  an  inexhaufliblc  fund 
«•  of  counfels  and  fuppons  in  private  life; 
•*  with  a  tranquillity  and  delight  not  to  be 
m  expreffed.  I  never  gave  Scipio  the 
«*  leaft  offence,  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
•«  ever  heard  a  word  efcape  him  that  did 
*«  not  pi  cafe  me.  We  had  but  one  houfe, 
•«  and  one  table  at  our  common  expence, 
*  the  frugality  of  which  was  equally  the 
**  tafte  of  both.  In  war,  in  travelling,  in 
«  the  Country,  we  were  alwnys  together. 
•*  I  do  not  mention  our  ftucus  and  the 
0t  attention  of  us  both  always  to  learn 
•*  fomcthing;  this  was  the  employment  of 
•«  all  our  lciiure  hours,  removed  lrom  the 
•*  fight  and  commerce  of  the  world. " 

Is  there  any  thing  comparable  to  a 
fnendihip  like  that  which  Lclius  has  juft 
defciibed?  What  a  confutation  is  it  to 
have  a  fecond  lelf,  to  whxmi  we  have  no- 
thing fectet,  and  in  whofe  heart  we  may 
pour  out  our  own  with  per  fed  effufion  i 
Could  we  tafte  prefperity  fo  fenfiblv,  if  we 
had  no  one  to  (hare  in  our  joy  with  us? 
And  what  a  relief  is  it  in  adverfity,  and 
the  accidents  of  life,  to  have  a  friend  ftill 
more  affected  with  them  than  ourfelves  1 
What  highly  exalts  the  value  of  the  friend- 
fhip we  fpeak  of,  was  its  not  being  found- 
ed at  all  upon  intereil,  but  folely  upon 
efteem  for  each  other's  virtues.  "  What 
••'  eccafion,"  fays  Laclius,  "  could  Scipio 
*•  have  of  me  ?  Undoubtedly  none;  nor  I 
*«  of  him.  But  my  attachment  to  him  was 
«*  the  effeel  of  my  high  efteem  and  admi- 
«*  ration  of  his  virtues;  and  his  to  mearofe 
««  from  the  favourable  idea  of  my  character 
•«  and  manners.  The  friendihip  increalcd 
«  afterwards  upon  both  fides,  by  habit  and 
•«  commerce.  We  both,  indeed,  derived 
"  great  advantages  from  it ;  but  thofe 
«'  were  not  our  view,  when  wc  began  to 
u  love  each  other." 

I  cannot  place  the  famous  cmbafly  of 
Scipio  Africanus  into  the  Eaftand  ligypt, 
better  than  here;  we  mall  fee  the  lame 
tafte  of  fimplicity  and  modetty,  as  we  have 
jufl  been  rcprefenting  in  his  private  life, 
fhine  out  in  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  the 
Romans,  frequently  to  fend  ambalfadors 
to  their  allies,  to  take  cognizance  of  their 


affairs,  and  to  accommodate  their  differ- 
ences. It  was  with  this  view  that  three 
illuftrious  perfons,  P.  Scipio  Africanns, 
Sp.  Mummius,  and  L.  Meteilus,  were  fen: 
into  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  Phyfon  then 
reigned,  the  moft  cruel  tyrant  mentioned 
inhiftory.  They  had  orders  to  go  from 
thence  to  Syria,  which  the  indolence,  and 
afterwards  the  captivity  of  Dr metritis' Ni- 
canor  amongft  the  Parthians,  m2de  a  prey 
to  troubles,  factions,  and  revolts.  They 
were  next  to  vifit  Afia  Minor  and  Greece; 
to  infpect  into  the  affairs  of  thofe  countries; 
to  inquire  into  what  manner  the  treats 
made  wiih  the  Romans  tvere  obferved; 
and  to  remedy,  as  far  as  poiTible,  all  the 
dilorders  that  (hou'd  come  to  their  know- 
ledge. They  acquitted  themfelves  with 
fo  much  equity,  wiidom,  and  ability,  and 
did  fuch  great  fepv.ces  to  thofe  to  whem 
they  were  lent,  in  re-eftablifhing  order 
among  il  them,  and  in  accommodating 
their  differences,  that,  when  they  return- 
ed to  Rome,  ambaflhdors  arrived  there 
from  all  the  parts  in  which  they  had  been, 
to  thank  the  ienate  for  having  fent  periens 
of  fuch  great  merit  to  them,  whofe  wifdoni 
and  goodnefs  they  could  not  fu&ciendy 
commend. 

The  firft  place  to  which  they  went,  ac- 
cording to  their  in  (fruitions,  was  Alexan- 
dria. The  king  received  them  with  great 
magnificence.  As  for  them,  they  affected 
it  fo  little,  that  at  their  entry,  Scipio,  who 
was  the  richeft  and  moft  powerful  perioa 
of  Rome,  had  only  one  friend,  the  philcib- 
pher  Panretius,  with  him,  and  five  domef- 
tics.  His  victories,  fays  an  ancient  writer, 
and  not  his  attendants,  were  confident; 
and  his  perfonal  virtues  and  qualities  were 
efteemed  in  him,  and  not  the  glitter  of  gold 
and  filver. 

Though,   during   their  whole  ftay   in 
Egypt,  the  king  caufed  their  table  to  be 
covered  with  the  moft  exquifite  provifjons 
of  every  kind,  they  never  touched  any  b^r 
the  moft  fimple  and  common,  defpifing  aJl 
the  reft,  which  only  ferve   to  foften  th= 
mind  and  enervate  the  body.  -^-  Bat,   aa 
fuch  occafions,  ought  not  the  ambaffadcrs 
of  fo  powerful  a  ftate  as  Rome  to  ha\c 
fuftained  its   reputation    of  majefty   in  a 
foreign  nation,  by  appearing    in    public 
with    a   numerous  tram  and  magnifrcer: 
equipages  ?    This  was  not  the  tafte  of  the 
Remans,    that   is,    of   the   people     thai, 
among  all  nations  of  the  earth,  though: 
the  moft  juftly  of  true  greatnefs  and  fo:ii 
glory  r  RlU.*. 

4     2<f> 
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4  263.     Off  PuntluatioB* 

Punctuation  is  the  art  of  marking  in 
r icing  the  feveral  paufes,  or  refts,  be- 
k'ccn  fentences  and  the  parts  of  fcnteoccs, 
cording  to  their  proper  quantity  or  pro- 
irtion,  as  they  are  exprefled  in  a  juft  and 
: curate  pronunciation. 
As  the  feveral  articulate  founds,  the  fyl- 
hies  and  words,  of  which  fentences  con- 
(I,  are  marked  by  letters ;  fo  the  refts  and 
aufes,  between  fentences  and  their  parts, 
re  marked  by  Points. 

But,  though  the  feveral  articulate  founds 
re  pretty  Full^and  exactly  marked  by 
rtters  of  known  and  determinate  power; 
et  the  feveral  paufes,  which  are  uled  in  a 
aft  pronunciation  of  difcourfe,  are  very 
m  perfectly  exprefled  by  Points. 

For  the  different  degrees  of  connexion 
etween  the  feveral  parts  of  fentences, 
nd  the  different  paufes  in  a  juft  promul- 
gation, which  exprefs  thofe  degrees  of 
onnexion  according  to  their  proper  value, 
dmit  of  great  variety  %  bat  tie  whole 
mmber  of  Points,  which  we  have  to  ex* 
>refs  this  variety,  amounts  only  to  four. 

Hence  it  is,  that  we  are  under  a  neceC 
uy  of  expreifing  paufes  of  the  fame  quan- 
tity, on  different  occafions,  by  different 
Points ;  and  more  frequently,  of  expreifing 
paufes  of  different  quantity  by  the  fame 
Points. 

So  that  the  doctrine  of  Punctuation 
mud  needs  be  very  imperfect:  few  precife 
rules  can  be  given  which  will  hold  with- 
out exception  in  all  cafes ;  but  much  muft 
be  left  to  the  judgment  and  tafte  of  the 
writer. 

On  the  other  .hand,  if  a  greater  number 
of  marks  were  invented  to  exprefs  all  the 
poflible  different  paufes  of  pronunciation ; 
the  doctrine  of  them  would  be  very  per- 
plexed and  difficult,  and  the  ufc  of  them 
would  rather  embarnus  than  affift  the  rea- 
der. 

It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  be  content 
with  the  rules  of  Punctuation,  laid  down 
with  as  much  exactnefs  as  the  nature  of 
the  fubject  will  admit :  fuch  as  may  ferve 
for  a  general  direction,  to  be  accommo- 
dated to  different  occafions;  and  to  be 
fupplied,  where  deficient,  by  the  writer's 
judgment. 

The  feveral  degrees  of  connexion  be- 
tween fentences,  and  between  their  prin- 
cipal conftructive  parts,  Rhetoricians  have 
confidered  under  the  following  diftinctions, 


as  the  mod  obvious  and  remarkable  :  the 
Period,  Colon,  Semicolon,  and  Com- 
ma. 

The  Period  is  the  whole  fentence,  com- 
plete in  itfelf,  wanting  nothing  to  make  a 
full  and  perfect  fenfe,  and  not  connected  in 
conftru&ion  with  a  fubfeguent  fentence. 

The  Colon,  or  Member,  is  a  chief  con- 
ftructive part,  or  greater  divifion,  of  a  fen- 
tence. 

The  Semicolon  or  Half,  member,  is  a 
lefs  conftructive  part,  or  fubdivifion,  of  a 
fentence  or  member. 

A  fentence  or  member  is  again  fubdi- 
vided  into  Commas,  or  Segments ;  which 
are  the  lead  conftructive  parts  of  a  fentence 
or  member,  in  this  way  of  considering  it ; 
for  the  next  fubdivifion  would  be  the  icfo- 
lution  of  it  into  phrafes  and  words. 

The  Grammarians  have  followed  this 
divifion  of  the  Rhetoricians,  and  have  ap- 
propriated to  each  of  thefe  di (Unctions  its 
mark,  or  point;   which  takes  its  name 
from  the  part  of  the  fentence  which  it  is 
employed  to  diftinguilh :  as  follows : 
The  Period      1 
The  Colon        I  .    #k     _    ,    , 
The  Semicolon  {,sthusn*rkcd 
The  Comma     J 
The  proportional  quantity,  or  time,  of 
the  points,  with  refpect  to  one  another,  is 
determined  by  the  following  general  rule : 
The  Period  L>  a  paufe  in  quantity  or  dura* 
tion  double  of  the  Colon :  the  Colon  is 
double  of  the  Semicolon ;  and  the  Semi- 
colon is  double  of  the  Comma.    So  that 
they  are  in  the  fame  proportion  to  one 
another,  as  the  Semibref,  the  Minim,  the 
Crotchet,  and  the  Quaver,  in  mufic.   The 
precife  quantity,  or  duration,  of  each  pauie 
or  note  cannot  be  defined ;  for  that  varies 
with  the  time  :  and  both  in  difcourfe  and 
mufic  the  fame  compofition  may  be  re* 
hearfed  in  a  quicker  or  a  flower  time :  but 
in  mufic  the  proportion  between  the  notes 
remains  ever  the  fame;  and  in  difcourfe, 
if  the  doctrine  of  Punctuation  were  exact, 
the  proportion  between  the  paufes  would 
be  ever  invariable. 

The  Points  then  being  defigned  to  ex- 
prefs the  panfes,  which  depend  on  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  connexion  between  fen* 
tences,  and  between  their  principal  conftruc- 
tive parts;  in  order  to  nnderftand  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Points,  and  to  know  how  to  apply 
them  properly,  we  muft  confider  the  nature 
of  a  fentence,  as  divided  into  its  principal 
conftructive  parts,  and  the  degrees  of  con- 
R  r  nexion 
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nexion  between  thofe  parts  upon  which 
fuch  divifion  of  it  depends. 

To  begin  with  the  leaft  of  thefe  princi- 
pal conftrudive  parts,  the  Comma.  In 
order  the  more  clearly  to  determine  the 
proper  application  of  the  Point  which 
marks  it,  we  mull  diftinguifh  between  an 
imperfed  phrafe,  a  fimple  fentence,  and  a 
compounded  fentence. 

An  imperfect  phrafe  contains  no  aflcr- 
tion,  or  does  not  amount  to  a  proportion 
or  fentence. 

A  fimple  fentence  has  but  one  fubjed, 
and  one  finite  verb. 

A  compounded  fentence  has  more  than 
one  fubjed,  or  one  finite  verb,  either  cx- 
prefled  or  undcrftcod  :  or  it  confi^s  of  two 
or  more  fimple  fentences  connected  to- 
gether. 

In  a  fentence,  the  fubjed  and  the  verb 
may  be  each  of  them  accompanied  with 
feveral  adjunds ;  as  the  objed,  the  end, 
the  circumilances  of  time,  place,  manner, 
and  the  like ;  and  the  fubjed  or  verb  may 
be  either  immediately  conneded  with  them, 
cr  mediately;  that  is,  by  being  connected 
with  fome  thing,  which  is  conneded  with 
fomc  other  ;  and  fo  on. 

If  the  fevers!  adjunds  nfFed  the  fibjed 
or  the  verb  in  a  dirr'erent  manner,  they  are 
only  fo  many  imperfed  phrales ;  and  the 
fentence  is  fimple. 

A  fimple  fentence  admits  of  no  point, 
by  which  it  may  be  divided,  or  dillinguifh- 
ed  into  parts. 

If  the  feveral  adjunds  affed  the  fubjed 
or  the  verb  in  the  fame  manrcr,  they  may 
be  refolved  into  fo  many  fimple  fentences ; 
the  fentence  then  becomes  compounded, 
and  it  muft  be  divided  into  its  parts  by 
Points. 

For,  if  there  are  feveral  fubjeds  belong- 
ing in  the  fame  manner  to  one  verb,  or  (e- 
veral  verbs  belonging  in  the  fame  manner 
to  one  fubjed,  the  lubjecls  and  verbs  are 
Hill  10  be  accounted  equal  in  number:  for 
every  \erbmuft  have  its  fubjed,  and  every 
fubjea  its  ve/b;  and  everyone  of  thefub- 
jetU,  or  verbs,  fiiould  or  may  have  its 
point  ordiftindion. 

Examples : 

"  The  pafiion  for  praife  produces  excel- 
lent eiftds  in  women  cf  fenfe."  Addifon, 
Sped.  N°  73.  In  this  fentence  pajp.on  is 
the  fubjed,  and  produces  the  verb;  each  of 
which  15  accompanied  and  connected  with 
its  adjund*.  The  fubjed  is  not  paJHon  in 
general,   but   a  particular   jailion   due;- 


mined  by  its  adjund  of  fpecification,  as  we 
may   call  it;  the  paffion  fir  praife*    So 
like  wife  the  verb  is  immediately  conned  cd 
with  its  objed,  excellent  effeQs  ;  and  medi- 
ately, that  is,  by  the  intervention  of  the 
word   effedsy  with  <womcn,  the  fubjed  in 
which  thefe  effeds  are  produced ;  which 
again  is  conneded  with  its  adjund  of  fpe- 
cification ;  for  it  is  not  meaned  of  women 
in   general,  but  of  women  of  ftnjk  only. 
Laftly,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  verb 
is  conncded  with  each  of  thefe  feveral  ad- 
junds  in  a  different  manner ;  namely  with 
ejj'eclsy  as  the  objed  ;  with  <unment  as  the 
(ubjed  of  them ;  with  fenfe,  as  the  quality 
or  charaderiftic  of  thofe  women.  The  ad- 
junds  therefore  are  only  fo  many  imper- 
fect phrafes ;  the  fentence  is  a  fimple  fen- 
tence,  and  admits  of  no  point,  by  which 
it  may  be  diftinguifhed  into  parts. 

"  The  pafTion  for  praife,  which  is  fo 
very  vehement  in  the  fair  fex,  produces  ex- 
cellent effeds  in  women  of  fenlc."  Hers 
a  new  verb  is  introduced,  accompanied  with 
adjunds  of  its  own;  and  the  fubjed  is  re- 
peated by  the  relative  pronoun  ivbLb.  Jt 
now  becomes  a  compounded  fentence, 
made  up  of  two  fimple  fentences,  one  of 
which  is  inferted  in  the  middle  of  the 
other;  it  muft  therefore  be  diilingu'ubed 
into  its  component  parts  by  a  point  placed 
on  each  fide  of  the  additional  fentence. 

"  How  many  inftances  have  we  [in  the 
fair  fex]  of  chaftity,  fidelity,  devotion ! 
How  many  ladies  diftinguifh  thcmielvcih 
the  education  of  their  children,  care  d 
their  families ,  and  love  of  their  hunWU ; 
which  are  the  great  qualities  and  achieve- 
ments of  women-  kind  ;  as  the  making  ot 
war,  the  carrying  on  of  traffic,  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  juftice,  are  thofe  by  which 
men  grow  famous,  and  get  themfclves  a 
name  1"    Ibid, 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  two  fentences,  the 
adjunds  chaftity,  fidelity,  devotion,  arc  coc- 
neded  with  the  verb  by  the  word  ixjtaxct; 
in  the  fame  manner,  and  in  effect  make  la 
many  diflind  fentences  :  *'  how  many  in- 
ftances have  we  of  chaftity !  how  many 
inftances  have  we  of  fidelity  !  how  many 
inftances  have  we  of  devotion  !"  They 
muft  therefore  be  feparatcd  from  one  ano- 
ther by  a  point.  The  fame  may  be  faid  d 
the  adjunds,  "  education  of  their  childrcr, 
&c."  in  the  former  part  of  the  next  fen- 
tence :  as  likewife  of  the  feveral  fubjftH 
"  the  making  of  war,  &c."  in  the  u:e: 
part;  which  have  in  ehxdeach  their  vtrS. 
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for  each  of  thefe  "  is  an  atchievement  by 
which  men  grow  famous." 

As  fentences  thcmfelvesare  divided  into* 
fimple  and  compounded,  fo  the  members 
of  fentences  may  be  divided  like  wife  into 
fun  pie  and  compounded  members:  for  whole 
fentences,  whether  fimple  or  compounded, 
may  become  members  of  other  fentence* 
by  means  of  fome  additional  connexion. 

Simple  members  of  fentences  clofely 
connected  together  in  one  compounded 
member,  or  fentence,  are  diltinguiihcd  or 
feparated  by  a  Comma :  as  in  the  fore- 
going examples. 

So  likewife,  the  cafe  tbfolutc  ;  nouns  in 
oppofition,  when  contorting  of  many  terms ; 
the  participle  with  fomething  depending  on 
it ;  are  to  be  diftineuhhed  by  the  Comma : 
for  they  may  be  reiolved  into  fimple  mem- 
bers. 

When  an  addrefs  is  made  to  a  perfon, 
the  noun,  anfwering  to  the  vocative  caie 
in  Latin,  is  diftinguifhed  by  a  Comma. 

Examples : 

"  This  did,  He  form'd  thee,  Adam }  thee,  O  man, 
Daft  of  the  ground.'* 

"  Now   morn,  her  rofy  ftepi  in  th*  taitern  dime 
AdTincing,  fow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pcjrl.** 

Milton. 

Two  nouns,  or  two  ad j relives,  con- 
nected by  a  (ingle  Copulative  or  Dif- 
junctive,  are  not  feparated  by  a  point :  but 
when  there  are  more  than  two,  or  where 
the  conjunction  is  under  flood,  they  mull 
be  diftinguifhed  by  a  Comma. 

Simple  members  connected  by  relatives, 
and  comparatives,  are  for  the  mod  part, 
diftinguiflicd  by  a  Comma  :  but  when  the 
members  are  Ihort  in  comparative  fen- 
tences; and  when  two  members  are  clofely 
connected  by  a  relative,  retraining  the  ge- 
neral notion  of  the  antecedent  to  a  particu- 
lar fenfe ;  the  paufe  becomes  almoft  infen- 
Able,  and  the  Comma  is  better  omitted. 

Examples : 

««  Raptures,  tranfports,  and  extafies,  are 
the  rewards  which  they  confer :  fighs  and 
tears,  prayers  and  broken  hearts,  are  the 
offerings  which  are  paid  to  them." 

Addi/on,  ibid. 

"  Gods  partial,  changeful,  paffionatr,  unjoft, 
Whofe  attributes  we«e  rage,  revenge,  or  ML" 

Jty«. 
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What  is  fweeter  than  honey?  and  what 
is  ftronger  than  a  lion  ?"  . 

A  circumftance  of  importance,  though 
no  more  than  an  imperfect  phrafc,  may  be 
fet  off  with  a  Comma  on  each  fide,  to  give 
it  greater  force  and  dillinction. 

4  p 

Example : 
"  The  principle  may  be  defective  or  * 
faulty ;  but  the  confequences  it  produces 
are  i'o  good,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  man- 
kind/ it  ought  not  to  be  extinguiQied." 

Addifon,  ibid* 

A  member  of  a  frntence,  whether  fim- 
ple or  compounded,  that  requires  a  greater 
paufc  than  a  Comma,  yet  does  not  of  itfelf 
make  a  complete  fentence,  but  is  followed 
by  fomething  clofely  depending  on  it,  may 
be  diltinguiihed  by  a  Semicolon. 

Example : 
"  But  as  this  paffion  for  admiration, 
when  it  works  according  to  reafon,  im- 
prove* the  beautiful  part  of  our  fpecies  in 
every  thing  that  is  laudable ;  fo  nothing  is 
more  dellructive  to  them,  when  it  is  go- 
verned by  vanity  and  folly." 

Addijbn,  ibid* 

Here  the  who!e  fentence  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Semicolon;  each  of  which 
parts,  is  a  compounded  member,  divided 
into  its  fimple  members  by  the  Comma* 

A  member  of  a  fentence,  whether  fimple 
or  compounded,  which  of  itfelf  would  make 
a  complete  fentence,  and  fo  requires  a 
greater  paufe  than  a  Semicolon,  yet  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  additional  part  making  a  more 
full  and  perfect  fenfe,  may  be  dilunguiuV 
ed  by  a  Colon. 

Example : 

"  Were  all  books  reduced  to  their 
quintefience,  many  a  bulky  author  would 
make  his  appearance  in  a  penny  paper : 
there  would  be  fcarce  any  fuch  thing  in 
nature  as  a  folio:  the  works  of  an  age 
would  be  contained  on  a  few  (helves  :  not 
to  mention  millions  of  volumes  that  would 
be  utterly  annihilated."  Addifin,  Sped* 
N°  124. 

Here  the  whole  fentence  is  divided  into 
four  parts  by  Colons :  the  firft  and  laft  of 
which  are  compounded  members,  each  di- 
vided by  a  Comma  ;  the  fecond  and  third 
are  fimple  members. 

When  a  Semicolon  has.  preceded,  and  a 
greater  paufe  is  (till  neceflkry;  a  Coloa> 
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may  be  employed,  though  the  fentence  be 
incomplete. 

The  Colon  is  alfo  commonly  ufed,  when 
an  example,  or  a  fpcech,  is  introduced. 

When  a  fentence  i*  fo  far  perfe&ly  finifh- 
cd»  as  not  to  be  connected  in  conilru&ion 
with  the  following  fentence,  it  is  marked 
with  a  Period. 

In  all  cafes,  the  proportion  of  the  feve- 
ral  points  in  refpeel  to  one  another  is  rather 
to  be  regarded,  than  their  fuppofed  pre- 
cife  quantity,  or  proper  office,  when  taken 
fe pa  rarely. 

Beftdes  the  points  which  mark  the  panfes 
in  difcourfe,  there  are  others  which  denote 
a  different  modulation  of  the  voice  in  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  fenfe.   Thefe  are 


The  Interrogation  point.!      A        f? 
The  Exclamation  point,  >  •    ■   <  . 

The  Parenthek,  ^       $  ^   (  -. 

The  Interrogation  and  Exclamation 
Points  are  fufficiently  explained  by  ttieir 
names  :  they  are  indeterminate  as  to  their 
quantity  or  time,  and  may  be  eqoiv&rt 
in  that  refpecl  to  a  Semicolon,  a  Coicn,  or 
a  Period,  as  the  fenfe  requires.  The? 
mark  an  elevation  of  the  voice. 

The  Parenthefis  inclofes  in  the  bodv  of 
a  fentence  a  member  inferted  into  it,  whici. 
is  neither  necefiary  to  the  fenfe,  nor  at  all 
affects  the  conftrufiion.  It  marks  a  mo- 
derate depreffion  of  the  voice,  with  a  pa  Lit 
greater  than  a  Comma*  £*cv;£. 


END      OP      THE      SECOND      BOOK. 
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